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PREFACE 


London, December 20, 1836. 

In obedience to the instructions of Sib Walter Scott’s last will, I had* made some 
progress in a narrative^ of his personal history, before there was discovered, in an old 
cabinet at Abbotsford, an autobiographical fragment, composed by him in 1808 — shortly 
after the publication of his Marmion. 

This fortunate accident rendered it necessary that I should altogether remodel th§ 
work which I had commenced. The first Chapter of the following Memoirs consists of 
the Ashestiel fragment ; which gives a clear outline of his early life down to the period 
of his call to the Bar — July 1792. All the notes appended to this Chapter are also by 
himself. They are in a handwriting very different from the text, and seem, from various 
circumstances, to have been added in i826. 

It appeared to me, however, that the Author’s modesty had prevented him from tell- 
ing the story of his youth with that fulness of detail which would now satisfy the public. 
I have therefore recast my own collections as to the period in question, and presented 
the substance of them, in five succeeding chapters, as illustrations of his too brief Auto- 
biography. This procedure has been attended with many obvious disadvantages; but 
I greatly preferred it to printing the precious fragment in an Appendix. 

■/ 

I foresee that some readers may be apt to accuse me of trenching upon delicacy in 
certain details of the sixth and seventh chapters in this volume. Though the circum- 
stances there treated of had no trivial influence on Sir Walter Scott’s history and cha- 
racter, I should have been inclined, for many reasons, to omit them; but the choice was,- 
in fact, not left to me, — for they had been mentioned, and misrepresented, in various 
preceding sketches of the Life which I had undertaken to illustrate. Such being the case, 
I considered it as my duty to tell the story truly and intelligibly ; but I truqt I have 
avoided unnecessary disclosures ; — and after all, there was nothing to disclose that could 
have attached blame to any of the parties concerned. 

For the oopious materials which the friends of Sir Walter have placed at my disposal, 
I feel just gratitude. Several of them are named in the course of the present .volume ; 
but I must take this opportunity of expressing my sense of the deep obligations under 
which I have been kid by the frank communications, in particular, of William . Clerk, 
Esq., of Eldin, — John Irving, Esq., W.S., — Sir Adam Fergusson, — James Skene, Esq., 
of Rubislaw, — Patrick Murray, Esq., of Simprim, — J. B. S. Morritt, Esq., of Ilokeby, 
William Wordsworth, Esq., — Robert Southey, Esq., Poet Laureate, — Samuel Rogers, 
Esq., — William Stewart Rose, Esq., — Sir Alexander Wood, — the Right Hon. the Lord 
'Chief-Commissioner Adam,— the Right Hon. Sir William Rae, Bart., — the late Right 
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Hon. §ir William Knig-liton, Bart., — the Right Hon. J. \V. Crolcer, — Lord Jeffrey, 
.-—Sir Henry Halford, Bart., G.C.H., — the late Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C. B., — Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., — Sir David Wilkie, R. A., — Thomas Thomson, 
Esq., P. C. S., — Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., — William Scott, of Raeburn, Esq., 
—John Scott, of Gala, Esq., — Alexander Pringle, of Why thank, Esq., M.P., — John 
Swinton, of Inverleith-Place, Esq., — John Richardson, Esq., of Fludyer Street, — John 
Murray, Esq., of Albemarle Street, — Robert Bruce, Esq., Sheriff of Argyle, — Robert 
Fergusson, Esq., M.D., — G. P. R. James, Esq., — William Laidlaw, Esq., — Robert 
Cadell, Esq., — John Elliot Shortreed, Esq., — Allan Cunningham, Esq., — Claud Russell, 
Esq., — James Clarkson, Esq., of Melrose, — the late James Ballantyne, Esq., — Joseph 
v Train, Esq., — Adolphus Ross, Esq., M. D., — William Allan, Esq., R.A., — Charles Du- 
mergue. Esq., — Stephen Nicholson Barber, Esq., — James Slade, Esq., — Mrs Joanna 
Baillie, — Mrs George Ellis, — Mrs Thomas Scott, — Mrs Charles Carpenter, — Miss 
Russell of Ashestiel, — Mrs Sarah Nicholson, — Mrs Duncan, Mertoun-Manse, — the 
Right Hon. the Lady Polwarth, — and her sons, Henry, Master of Polwarth, the Hon. 
and Rev. William, and the Hon. Francis Scott. 

I beg leave to acknowledge with equal thankfulness the courtesy of the Rev. Dr Har- 
wood, Thomas White, Esq., Mrs Thomson, and the Rev. Richard Garnett, all of Lich- 
field, and the Rev. Thomas Henry White, of Glasgow, in forwarding to me Sir Walter 
Scott’s early letters to Miss Seward: that of the Lord Seaford, in intrusting me with 
those addressed to his late cousin, George Ellis, Esq.: and the kind readiness with which 
whatever papers in their possession could be serviceable to my undertaking were Supplied 
by the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, and the Lord Montagu ; — the Duchess-Countess 
of Sutherland, and the Lord Francis Egerton ; — the Lord Viscount Sidmouth, — the 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff, — the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., — the Lady Louisa 
Stuart,— the Hon. Mrs Warrender, and the Hon. Catharine Arden, — Lady Davy, — 
‘ Miss Edgeworth, — Mrs Maclean Clephano, of Torloisk, — Mrs Hughes, of Unington, — 
, Mrs Terry (now Richardson), — Mrs Bartley, — Sir George Mackenzie, of Coul, l'art., — • 
the late Sir Francis Freeling, Bart., — Captain Sir Hugh Pigott, R. N., — the late Sir 
William. Gell, — Sir Cuthbert Sharp, — the Very Rev. Principal Baird, — the Rev. William 
Steven, of Rotterdam, — the late Rev. James Mitchell, of Wooler, — Robert William I lay. 
Esq., lately Under Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, — John.Borthwick, of 
Crookstpne, Esq., — John Cay, Esq., Sheriff of Linlithgow, — Captain Basil Ilall, U. N., 
—.Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., — Edward Cheney, Esq., — Alexander Ycrung. Esq., of 
Harburci, — A. J. Valpy, Esq., — James Maidmcnt, Esq., Advocate, — the late Donald 
Gregory, Esq., — Robert Johnston, Esq., of Edinburgh,’ — J. J. Musquerier, Esq., of 
Brighton, — Ow6n Rees, Esq., of Paternoster Row, 8 — William Miller, Esq., formerly of 
Albemarle Street, — David Laing, Esq., of Edinburgh, — and John Smith the Youngest, 
Esq. of Glasgow. 

J. G. Lockiiaki*. 

• l Bailie Johnston died 4th April 1833, in his 73d year. 

• Mr Bees retired from the house of Longmaft'& Co. at Midsummer 1337, and died Ctli September 
following, in liis G7tb yew. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MEMOIR OF THE EARLY LIFE OF .SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

A sites till, April 2 (if/e, 1*0S. 
Tiie present age lias discovered a desire, or rather 
a rage, for literary anecdote and private history, 
that may he well permitted to alarm one who lias 
engaged in a certain degree the attention of the 
public. That I have had more than my own share 
of popularity, my contemporaries will he as ready 
to admit, as I am to confess that its measure has 
exceeded not only my hopes, hut my merits, and 
even wishes. I may be therefore permitted, with- 
out an extraordinary degree of vanity, to lake the 
precaution of recording a few leading circumstances 
(they do not merit the name of events) of a very 
quiet and uniform life — that, should my literary 
reputation survive my temporal existence, the pub- 
lic may know from good authority all that they are 
entitled to know of an individual who lias contri- 
buted to their amusement. 

From the livesiof some poets a most important 
moral lesson may doubtless be derived, and few 
sermons can lie read with so much profit as the 
Memoirs of Burns, of Chattcrton, or of Savage. 
Were I conscious of any tiling peculiar in my own 
moral character which could render such dev elope- 
ment necessary or useful, I would as readily consent 
to it as I would bequeath my body to dissection, if 
the operation could tend to point out the nature and 
the means of curing any peculiar malady. But as 
my habits of thinking and acting, as well as my rank 
in society, were fixed long before 1 had attained, or 
even pretended to, any poetical reputation, 1 and as 
it produced, when acquired, no remarkable change 

1 1 do n,ot mean to say that my success in literature has 
not led me to mix familiarly in society much above my birth 
and original pretensions, since I have been readily received 
in the first circles In Britain. But there is a certain intui- 
tive knowledge of the world, to which most well-educated 
Scotchmen are early trained, that prevents them from being 
much da&led by this species of elevation. A man who to 
good nature adds the general rudiments of good breeding, 


upon either, it is hardly to he expected that much 
information can he derived from minutely investi- 
gating frailties, follies, or vices, not very different 
| in number or degree from those of other men in my 
situation. As I have not been blessed with the 
talents of Burns or Chattcrton, I have been hap- 
pily exempted from the influence of their violent 
passions, exasperated by the struggle of feelings 
which rose up against the unjust decrees of for- 
tune. Yet, although I cannot tell of difficulties van- 
quished, and distance of rank annihilated by the 
strength of genius, those who shall hereafter read 
this little Memoir may find in it some bints to be 
improved, for the regulation of their own minds, 
or the training those of others. 

Every Scottish man lias a pedigree. It is a na- 
tional prerogative, as unalienable as his pride and 
his poverty. My birth was neither distinguished 
nor sordid. According to the prejudices of my 
country, it was esteemed gentle, as I was connected, 
though remotely, with ancient families both by my 
father's :uul mother’s side. My father's grand- 
father was Walter Scott, well known in Tiviotdale 
by the surname of Bear die. Me was the second 
son of Walter Seott, first Laird of Raeburn, who 
was third son of Sir William Scott, and th«? grand- 
son of Walter Scott, commonly called in tradition 
AuJd Watt of Harden. I am therefore lineally de- 
scended from that ancient chieftain, whose name 
I liavc made to ring in many a ditty, and from hie 
fair dame, the Flower of Yarrow' — no bad genea- 
logy for a Border minstrel. Beardie , my great- 
grandfather aforesaid, derived his coghomeft from 
a venerable beard, which he wore unblemished by 
razor or scissors, in token of his regret for the 
banished dynasty of Stewart. It would have been 

provided he rest contented with a simple and unaffected 
manner of behaving and expressing himself, will never be 
ridiculous in the best society, and, so far as his talents and 
information permit, may be an agreeable part of the com- - 
pany . I have therefore never felt much elevated, nor did JC 
experience any violent change in situation, by the passport i 
which my poetical character afforded me into 
pany than my birth warranted.— 
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well that his zeal had stopped there. But he took 
arms, arid intrigued in their cause, until he lost all 
he had in the world, and, as 1 have heard, run a 
narrow risk of being hanged, had it not been for 
the interference of Anne, Duchess of Buceleuch 
and Monmouth. B cardie's elder brother, William 
Scott of Raehurn, mv great-granduncle, was killed 
about the age of twenty -one, in a duel with Bringle of 
Crichtor., grandfather of the present Mark Bringle 
of Clifton. They fought with swords, as was the 
fashion of the time, in a held near Selkirk, called 
from the catastrophe the Raeburn JSJ cadoic-spot. 
Pringle fled from Scotland to Spain, and was long 
a captive and slave in Barbary. Beard ic became, 
of course, Tutor of Raeburn , as the old Scottish 
phrase called him — that is, guardian to liis infant 
nephew, father of the present Walter Scott of Ivac- 
burn. lie also managed the estates of Makorstoun, 
being nearly related to that family by liis mother, 
Isobcl MacDougal. I suppose he had some allow- 
ance for liis care in either ease, and subsisted upon 
that and the fortune which he had by his wife, a 
Miss Campbell of Silvercraigs, in the west, through 
which connexion iny father used to call cousin, as 
they say, with the Campbells of Blythswood. Bear- 
die was a man of some learning, and a friend of 
Dr Pitcairn, to whom liis politics probably made 
him acceptable. They liad a Tory or Jacobite club 
in Edinburgh, in which the conversation is said to j 
have been maintained in Latin. Old Bcardie died 
in a house, still standing, at the north-east entrance 
to the Churchyard of Kelso, about . . . [Novem- 
ber 3, 17i?9.| ’ 

lie kft three sons. The eldest, Walter, had a 
family, of which any that now remain have been 
long settled in America : — the nude heirs are long 
since extinct. The third was William, father of 
James Scott, well known in India as one of the 
original settlers of Prince of Wales island : — ho 
had, besides, a numerous family both of sons and 
daughters, and died at Lasswadc, in Mid-Lothian, 
about .... 

The second, Robert Scott, was my grandfather, 
lie was rfiriginally bred to the sea; but, being ship- 
wrecked near JJundee in bis trial voyage, he took 
such a sincere dislike to that element, that he could 
not be persuaded to a second attempt. This occa- 
sioned a quarrel between him and his father, who left 
liim to shift for himself. Robert was one of those 
active spirits to whom this was no misfortune. He 
turned •Whig^ipuii the spot, and fairly abjured liis 
father’s politics, and his learned poverty. Ills chief 
and relative, Mr Scott of Harden, gave him a lease 
of the farm of Sandy-Knowc, comprehending the 
rocks in the centre of which Smailholm or Sandy- 
Knowe Tower is situated. He took for his shepherd 
an old man called Ilogg, who willingly lent him, out 
of respect to his family, his whole savings, about 
Jt30, to stock the new farm. With this sum, which 

i The present Lord Haddington, and other gentlemen 
conversant with the south country, remember my grand- 


it seems was a/> the time sufficient for the purpose 
the master and servant set off to purchase a stock 
of sheep at Whitsun- Tryste, a fair held on a hill 
near Woolcr in Northumberland. The old shepherd 
went carefully from drove to drove, till lie found a 
li'mel likely to answer their purpose, and then re- 
turned to tell his master to come up and conclude 
the bargain. But what was his surprise to see him 
galloping a mettled hunter about the race-course, 
and to find he had expended the whole stock in this 
extraordinary purchase ! — Moses's bargain of green 
spectacles did not strike more dismay into the Vicar 
of Wakefield's family, than my grandfather's rash- 
ness into the poor old shepherd. The thing, how- 
ever, was irretrievable, and they returned without 
the sheep. In the course of a fevf days, however, 
mv grandfather, who was one of the best horsemen 
of his time, attended John Scott of Harden’s hounds 
cm this same horse, and displayed him to such ad- 
vantage that he sold him for double the original 
price. The farm was now stocked in earnest ; and 
the rest of my grandfather's career was that of suc- 
cessful industry. He was one of the first who were 
active in the cattle trade, afterwards carried to such 
extent between the Highlands of Scotland and the 
leading counties in England, and by his droving 
transactions acquired a considerable sum of money, 
lie was a mail of middle stature, extremely active, 
quick, keen, and fiery in liis temper, stul >l>ornly 
hone st, and so distinguished for his skill hi country 
matters, that lie was the general referee in all points 
of dispute which occurred in the neighbourhood, 
liis birth being admitted as penile, gave him access 
to the best society in the county, and his dexterity 
in country sports, particularly hunting, made him 
an acceptable companion in the field as well as at 
the table. 1 

Robert Scott of Sandy-Knowc, married, in 1 7*28, 
Barbara Haliburton, daughter of Thomas llalibur- 
ton of Newmains, an ancient and respectable family 
in Berwickshire. Among other patrimonial posses- 
sions, they enjoyed the part of Dryburgh, now the 
property of the Earl of Buchan, comprehending the 
ruins of the Abbey. My granduncle, Robert Hali- 
burton, having no male heirs, this estate, as well 
as the representation of the family, would have de- 
volved upon my father, and indeed Old Newmains 
had settled it upon him ; but this was prevented by 
the misfortunes of my granduncle, a weak silly man, 
who engaged in trade, for which he had neither 
stock nor talents, and became bankrupt. The an- 
cient patrimony was sold for a trifle (about £3000), 
and my father, who might have purchased it with 
ease, was dissuaded by my grandfather, who at that 
time believed a more advantageous purchase might 
have been made of some lauds which Raeburn 
thought of selling. And thus we have nothii\g left 
of Dryburgh, although my father's maternal inhe- 
ritance, but the right of stretching our bones where 

father well. He wan a fine alert figure, and wor£a jockey 
cap over his grey hair. — [182U.J 
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mine may perhaps be laid ere any qye but my own 
glances over these pages. 

Walter Scott, my father, was bom in 1729, and 
educated to the profession of a Writer to the Signet. 
11c was the eldest of a large family, several of whom 
1 shall have occasion to mention with a tribute of 
sincere gratitude. My father was a singular in- 
stance of a man rising to eminence in a profession 
' for which nature had in some degree unfitted him. 
lie ltad indeed a turn for labour, and a pleasure in 
analyzing the abstruse feudal doctrines connected 
with conveyancing, which would probably have ren- 
dered him unrivalled in the line of a special pleader, 
had there been such a profession in Scotland ; but 
in the actual business of the profession which he 
embraced, in that sharp and intuitive perception 
which is necessary in driving bargains for himself 
and otlicrs, in availing himself of |hc wants, neces- 
sities, caprices, and follies of some, and guarding 
against the knavery and malice of others, Uncle 
Toby himself could not have conducted himself w ith 
more simplicity than my father. Most attorneys 
have been suspected, more or less justly, of making 
iheir own fortune at the expense of their clients — 
my father’s fate was to vindicate his calling from 
tho stain in one instance, for in many cases his 
c lients contrived to ease him of considerable .sums. 
Many worshipful and be-knighted names occur to 
my memory, who did him the honour to rim in his 
debt to the amount of thousands, and to pay him 
with a lawsuit, or a commission of bankruptcy, as 
the case happened. But they arc gone to a differ- 
ent accounting, and it would ho ungenerous to visit 
Iheir disgrace upon their descendants. My father 
w’as wont also to givo openings, to thoso who were 
pleased to take them, to pick a quatyel with him. 
He had a zeal for his clients which was almost lu- 
dicrous : far from coldly discharging the duties of 
his employment towards them, he thought for them, 
felt for their honour as for his own, and rather 
risked disobliging them than neglecting anything 
to which he conceived their duty hound ihem. If 
there was an old mother or aunt to be maintained, 
he was, T am afraid, too apt to administer to their 
necessities from what the young heir had destined 
exclusively to his pleasures. This ready di^harge 
of obligations w r hich the Civilians tell us are only 
natural and not legal, did not, I fear, recommend 
him to liis employers. Yet his practice was, at one 
period of his life, very extensive. I lo understood 
his business theoretically, and was early introduced 
to it by a partnership w ith George Clialmors, Writer 
to the Signet, under whom he had served liis ap- 
prenticeship. 

His person and face were uncommonly handsome, 
with an expression of sweetness of temper, which 
w'as npt fallacious ; his manners were rather for- 
mal, but full of genuine kindness, especially when 
exercising the duties of hospitality. His general 

1 Mrs Cockburn fborn Miss Rutherford of F&irualie) 
was the authoress of the beautiful song — 


habits were not only temperate, but severely abste- 
mious ; but upon a festival occasion, there were few 
w hom a moderate glass of wine exhilarated to such 
a lively degree. His religion, in which he was de- 
voutly sincere, w as Calvinism of the strictest kind, 
and his favourite study related to church history. 
I suspect the good old man was often engaged with 
Knox and Spottiswoode’s folios, when, imitiured in 
his solitary room, ho W'as supposed to be iihmcrsed 
in professional researches. In his political prin- 
ciples he was a steady friend to freedom, with a 
bias, however, to the monarchical part of our con- 
stitution, which ho considered as peculiarly exposed 
to danger during the later years of liis life. He 
had much of ancient Scottisli prejudice respecting 
the forms of marriages, funerals, christenings, and 
so forth, and was always vexed at any neglect of 
etiquetto upon such occasions. As his education 
had not been upon an enlarged plan, it could not be 
expected that he should bo an enlightened scholar, 
hut he had not passed through a busy life without 
observation ; and his remarks upon times and man- 
ners often exhibited strong traits of practical though 
untaught philosophy. Let me conclude this sketch, 
which I am unconscious of having overcharged, 
with a few lines written by the late Mrs Cockburn 1 
upon the subject. They made one among a set 
of poetical characters which w T ere given as toasts 
among a few friends, and we must hold them to 
contain a striking likeness, since tho original was 
recognised so soon as they were read aloud:— 

“ To a thing that's uncommon — 

A youth of discretion. 

Who, though vastly handsome. 

Despises liirtation : 

To the friend hi affliction, 

The heart, of affection. 

Who may hear the last trump 
Without dread of detection." 

In [April 1758] my father married Anne 
Rutherford, eldest daughter of Dr John Kuther- 
ford, professor of medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh. He w r as one of those pupils of Boer- 
liaavc, to whom tho school of medicine, in our 
northern metropolis owes its rise, jmd a man dis- 
tinguished for professional talent, for lively wit, 
and fur literary acquirements. Dr Rutherford 
was twice married. His first wife, of whom my 
mother is the sole surviving child, was a daughter 
of Sir John Swinton of Swiuton, a family which 
produced many distinguished warriors during the 
middle ages, and which, for antiquity and honour- 
able alliances, may rank with any in Britain. My 
grandfather’s second wife was Miss Mackay, by 
whom he liad a second family, of whom arc now- 
(1808) alive. Dr Daniel Rutherford, professor of 
botany in the University of Edinburgh, and Misses 
Janet and Christian Rutherford, amiable and ac- 
complished women. ________ 

“ I have seen the smiling 
Of fortune beguiling."— [1826.] 
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My father and mother had a very numerous 
family, no fewer, I believe, than twelve children, 
of whom many were liiglily promising, though only 
five survived very early youth. My eldest brother 
(that is, the eldest whom I remember to have 
seen) was Robert Scott, so called after my uncle, 
of whom I shall have much to say hereafter. He 
was bred in the King’s service, under Admiral, 
then Captain William Dickson, and was in most 
of Rodney’s battles. His temper was bold and 
haughty, and to me was often checkered with what 
I felt to be capricious tyranny. In other respects 
I loved him much, for he had a strong turn for 
literature, read poetry with taste and judgment, 
and composed verses himself, which had gained 
him great applause among his messmates. Witness 
the following elegy upon the supposed loss of the 
vessel, composed the night before Rodney’s cele- 
brated battle of April the 12th, 1782. It alludes 
to the various amusements of his moss : — 

* “No more the geese shall cackle on the poop. 

No more the bagpipe through the orlop sound. 

No more the midshipmen, a jovial group. 

Shall toast the girls, and push the bottle round. 

In death's dark road at anchor fast they stay. 

Till Heaven's loud signal shall in thunder roar ; 

Then starting up, all hands shall quick obey. 

Sheet home the topsail, and with speed unmoor." 

Robert sung agreeably — (a virtue which was 
never seen in me) — understood the mechanical 
arts, and when in good humour, could regale us | 
with many a tale of bold adventure and narrow 
escapes. When in bad humour, however, he gave 
us a practical taste of what was then man-of-war’s 
discipline, and kicked and cuffed without mercy. 1 
have often thought how lie inight have distinguished 
himself had he continued in the navy until the 
present times, so glorious for nautical exploit. But 
the peace of Paris [Versailles, 178.3] cut off all 
hopes of promotion for those who had not great 
interest ; and some disgust which his proud spirit 
lfad taken at harsh usage from a superior officer, 
combined to throw poor Robert into the East-India 
Company’s service, for which his habits were ill 
adapted.. He made two voyages to the East, and 
died a victim to the climate in 

John Scott, my second brother, is about three 
years older than me. He addicted himself to the 
military service, and is now brevet-major in the 
73d regiment. 1 

I had an only sister, Anne Scott, who seemed to 
be from, licr cradle the butt for mischance to shoot 
arrows at. Her childhood was marked by perilous 
escapes from the most extraordinary accidents. 

1 He was this year made major of the second battalion 
by the kind intercession of Mr Canning at the War- Office 
— 1809. He retired from the army, and kept house with 
my mother. His health was totally broken, and he died, 
yet a young man, on 8th May, 1816,— [1826.] 

« Poor Tom, a man of infinite humour and excellent parts, 
pursued for some time my father's profession ; but he was 
unfortunate, from engaging in speculations respecting farms 


Among others, f I remember an iron-railed door 
leading into the area in the centre of George’s 
Square being closed by the wind, while her fingers 
were betwixt the hasp -and staple. Her hand was 
thus locked in, and must have been smashed to 
pieces, had not the bones of her fingers been re- 
markably slight and thin. As it was, the hand was 
cruelly mangled. On another occasion, she wap 
nearly drowned in a pond, or old quarry-liole, in 
what was then called Brown’s Park, on the south 
side of the square. But the most unfortunate ac- 
cident, and which, though it happened while she 
was only six years old, proved the .remote cause of 
her death, was her cap accidentally taking fire. The 
child was alone in the room, and before assistance 
could be obtained, her head was dreadfully scorched. 
After a lingering and dangerous illness, she re- 
covered — but neger to enjoy perfect health. The 
slightest cold occasioned swellings in her face, and 
o tiier indications of a delicate constitution. At 
length [in 1801], poor Anne was taken ill, and died 
after a very short interval. Her temper, like that 
of her brothers, was peculiar, and in her, perhaps, 
it showed more odd, from the liabits of indulgence 
which her nervous illnesses had formed. But she 
was at heart an affectionate and kind girl, neither 
void of talent nor of feeling, though living in an 
ideal world which she had framed to herself by 
the force of imagination. Anne was my junior by 
about a year. 

A year lower in the list was my brother Thomas 
Scott, who is still alive. 3 

Last, and most unfortunate of our family, was my 
youngest brother, Daniel. With the same aversion 
to labour, or rather, 1 should say, the same deter- 
mined indolence that marked us all, he had neither 
the vivacity of intellect which supplies the want of 
diligence, nor the pride which renders the most 
detested labour better than dependence or contempt. 
His career was as unfortunate as might be augured 
from such an unhappy combination ; and, after va- 
rious unsuccessful attempts to establish himself in 
life, he died on his return from the West Indies, in 
(July 1806.] 

Having premised so much of my family, I re- 
turn to my own story. I was born, as I believe, 
on the 15th August 1771, in a house belonging to 
my father, at the head of tho College Wynd. It 
was pulled down, with others, to make room for the 
northern front of the new College. 1 was an un- 
commonly healthy child, but had nearly died in con- 
sequence of my first nurse being ill of a consump- 
tion, a circumstance which she chose to conceal, 

and matters out of the line of his proper business. He af- 
terwards became paymaster of the 70th regiment, and died 
in Canada. Tom married Elizabeth, a daughter of the fa- 
mily of McCulloch of Ardwell, an ancient Galwegiaq stock, 
by whom he left a eon, Walter Scott, now second lieutenant 
of Engineers in the East India Company's service, Bom- 
bay — and three daughters, JesBie, married to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Huxley ; 2. Anne; 3. Eliza— the two test still un- 
married.— [1826.] 
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though to do so was murder to bothPherself and me. 
She went privately to consult Dr. Black, the cele- 
brated professor of chemistry, who put my father 
on his guard. The woman was dismissed, and I 
was consigned to a healthy peasant, who is still alive 
to boast of her laddie being what she calls a grand 
gentleman. 1 * I showed every sign of health and 
, strength until I was about eighteen months old. 
One night, I have been often told, I showed great 
reluctance to be caught and put to bed ; and after 
being chased about the room, was apprehended 
and consigned to my dormitory with some difficulty. 
It was the last time I was to show such personal 
agility. In the morning, 1 was discovered to be af- 
fected with *ho fever which often accompanies the 
cutting of large teeth. It held me three days. On 
the fourth, when they went to bathe me as usual, 
they discovered that I had lost the power of my 
right leg. My grandfather, ail excellent anatomist 
as well as physician, the late worthy Alexander 
Wood, aini many others of the most respectable of 
the faculty, were consulted. There appeared to be 
no dislocation or«sprain ; blisters and other topical 
remedies were applied in vain. When the efforts 
of regular physicians had been exhausted, without 
the slightest success, my anxious parents, during 
the course of many years, eagerly grasped at every 
prospect of cure which was held out by the promise 
of empirics, or of ancient ladies or gentlemen who 
conceived themselves entitled to recommend various 
remedies, sonic of which were of a nature suffi- 
ciently singular. But the advice of my grandfather. 
Dr Rutherford, that I should be sent to reside in 
the country, to give the chance of natural exertion, 
excited by free air and liberty, was first resorted 
to ; and before I have the recollection of the slight- 
est event, I was, agreeably to this friendly counsel, 
an inmate in the farm-house of Sandy-Knowc. 

An odd incident is worth recording. It seems 
my mother had sent a maid to take charge of mo, 
that I might be no inconvenience in tho family. 
But the damsel' sent on that important miSsibn had 
left her heart behind her, in the keeping of some 
wild fellow, it is likely, who had done and said more 
to her than he was like to make good. She became 
extremely desirous to return to Edinburgh, and as 
my mother made a point of her remaining where 
she was, slic contracted a sort of hatred at poor me, 
as the cause of lier being detained at Sandy-Knowc. 
This rose, I suppose, to a sort of delirious affection, 
for she confessed to old Alison Wilson, the house- 
keeper, that she bad carried me up to the <?raign, 
meaning, under a strong temptation of the Devil, 

i She died in 1810.— [1836. J* 

9 lie was a second cousin of my grandfather's. Isobel 
MacDougal, wife of Walter, the first Laird of Raeburn, and 
mothei^of Walter Scott, called Beardie, was grand aunt, 1 
take it, to the late Sir George MacDougal. Thero was al- 
always great friendship between us and the Makerstoun 
family. It singularly happened, that at the burial of the late 
Sir Henry MacDougul, my cousin William Scott younger 
of Raeburn, and 1 myself, were the nearest blood-relations 


to cut my throat with her scissors, and bury me in • 
the moss. Alison instantly took possession of my 
person, and took care that her confidant should 
not be subject to any farther temptation, so far as I 
was concerned. She was dismissed, of course, and 
I have heard became afterwards a hmatic. 

It is hero at Sandy-Knowc, in the residence of 
my paternal grandfather, already meiftioged, that 
1 have the first consciousness of existence ; and I 
recollect distinctly that my situation and appear- 
ance were a little whimsical. Among the odd re- 
medies recurred to to aid my lameness, some one 
had recommended, that so often as a sheep was 
killed for the use of the family, I should be strip- 
ped, and swathed up in the skin, warn as it was 
flayed from the carcaso of the animal. In this 
Tartar-like habiliment I well remember lying upon 
the floor of the little parlour in the farm-house, 
while my grandfather, a venerable old man with 
white liuir, used every excitement to make me try 
to crawl. I also distinctly remember the late Sir 
George MacDougal of Makerstoun, father of the 
present Sir llenry May MacDougal, joining in this 
kindly attempt. He was, God knows how, 3 a re- 
lation of ours, and I still recollect him in his old- 
fashioned military habit (he had been colonel of 
the Greys), with a small cocked hat, deeply laced, 
an embroidered scarlet waistcoat, and a light-co- 
loured coat, with milk-white locks tied in a military 
fashion, kneeling on the ground before me, and 
dragging liis watch along the carpet to induce me 
to follow it. The benevolent old soldier and the 
infant wrapped in his sheepskin would have afford- 
ed an odd group to uninterested spectators. This 
must have happened about my third yea?, for Sir 
George MacDougal and my grandfather both died 
shortly after that period. 

My grandmother continued for some years to 
take charge of the farm, assisted by my father’s 
second brother, Mr Thomas Scott, who resided at 
Trailing, as factor or land-steward for Mr Scott of 
Danesficld, then proprietor of that estate. 3 This 
was during the heat of the American war, and I 
remember being as anxious on my uncle’s weekly 
visits (for wo heard news at no otlift: time) to hear 
of the defeat of Washington, as if I had had some 
deep and personal cause of antipathy to him. I 
know not how this was combined with a very strong 
prejudice in favour of the Stuart family, which I 
haul originally imbibed from the songs and tales of 
tiic Jacobites. This latter political propensity was 
deeply confirmed by the stories told in my hearing 
of the cruelties exorcised in the executions at Car- 

present, although our connexion was of so old a date, and 
ranked as pall-bearers accordingly. — [182G.] 

3 My uncle afterwards resided at Elliston, and then took 
from Mr Cornelius Elliot the estate of Woollce. Finally 
lie retired to Monklaw, in the neighbourhood of Jedburgh^ 
whore he died, 1823, at the advanced age of ninety years 
and in full possession of his faculties. It was a fine thing 
to hear him talk over the change of tlio country which he 
had witnessed. — r 1826.] 
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lisle, and in the Highlands, after the battle of Cul- 
loden. One or two of our own distant relations had 
fallen on that occasion, and I remember of detest- 
ing the name of Cumberland with more than infant 
hatred. Mr Curie, farmer at Yetbyre, husband of 
one of my aunts, had been present at tlicir execu- 
tion; and it was probably from him that I first 
heard these tragic tales which made so great an 
impression on me. The local information, which 
I conceive had some share in forming my future 
taste and pursuits, I derived from the old songs and 
tales which then formed the amusement of a retired 
country family. My graiidmothor, in whose youth 
the old Border depredations were matter of recent 
tradition, used to tell me many a tale of Watt of 
Harden, Wight Willio of Aikwood, Jamie Telfcr of 
the fair Dodhead, and other heroes — merry men all 
of the persuasion and casing of Robin Hood and 
Little John. A more recent hero, but not of less 
note, was the celebrated Diet of Littledean , whom 


ing a history of the Revolution, which he intended 
should be given to the public when he was no 
more. He read mo sevoral passages with a voice 
naturally strong, ami which the feelings of an 
author then raised above the depression of age and 
declining health. I begged him to spare this fa- 
tigue, which could not but injure his health. His 
answer was remarkable. “ I know,” he said, 

“ that I cannot survive a fortnight — and what sig-" # 
nifics an exertion that can at worst only accelerate 
my death a few days V 9 I marvelled at tlio com- 
posure of this reply, for his appearance sufficiently 
vouched the truth of his prophecy, and rod© home 
to my uncle’s (then my abode), musing what there 
could be in the spirit of authorship Ijiat could in- 
spire its votaries with the courage of martyrs. He 
died within less than the period he assigned — with 
which event I close my digression. 

I was in my fourth year when my father was 
advised that the Bath waters might be of some 


* well remembered, as he had married her j advantage to my lameness. My affectionate aunt, 


mother's sister. Of this extraordinary person I 
learned many a story, grave and gay, comic and 
warlike. Two or three old books which lay in the 
window-seat were explored for my amusement in 
the tedious winter-days. Automathea, and Ramsay’s 
Tea-table Miscellany, were my favourites, although 


although such a journey promised to a person of 
her retired habits any thing but pleasure or amuse- 
ment, undertook as readily to accompany me to 
the wells of Bladud, as if she had expected all tlio 
delight that ever the prospect of a watering-place 
held out to its most impatient visitants. My health 


at a later period an odd volume of Josephus's Wars J was by this time a good deal confirmed by the 
of the Jews divided my partiality. j country air, and the influence of that imperceptible 

My kind and affectionate aunt. Miss Janet Scott, and unfutiguing exercise to which the good sense 
whose memory will ever be dear to me, used to ; of my grandfather had subjected me ; for when 
read these works to me with admirable patience, ; the day was fine, I was usually carried out and 
until I could repeat long passages by heart. The ! laid down beside the old shepherd, among the 
ballad of Ilardyknutc I was early master of, to J crags or rocks round which he fed his sheep. The 
the great annoyance of almost our only visiter, the 1 impatience of a child soon inclined me to struggle 
worthy clergyman of the parish, Dr Duncan, who : with my infirmity, and I began by degrees to 
had not patience to have a sober chat interrupted ; stand, to walk, and to run. Although the limb 


by iny shouting forth this ditty. Methinks I now 
see his tall thin emaciated figure, his legs cased in 
^clasped gambadoes, and liis face of a length that 
would have rivalled the Kuiglit of La Mancha's, 
and hear him exclaiming, “ One may as well speak 
in the mouth of a cannon 1 ' as where that child is.” 
With this little acidity, which was natural to him, 
he was a mox+ excellent . and benevolent man, a 
gentleman in every feeling, and altogether different 
from those of his order who cringe at the tables of 
the gentry, or domineer and riot at those of the 
yeomanry. In his youth:he had been chaplain in 
the family of Lord Marchinont — had seen Pope — 
and cdkld tiOk familiarly of many characters who 
had survived the. Augustan ago of Queen Anne. 


1 affected was much shrunk and contracted, my ge- 
! neral health, which was of more importance, was 
much strengthened by being frequently in the open 
: air, and, in a word, I who in a city had probably 
; been condemned to hopeless and helpless decrepi- 
tude, was now a healthy, high-spirited, and, my 
lameness apart, a sturdy child — non sine diis anU 
mvsus infuns . 

Wo went to London by sea, and it may gratify 
the curiosity of minute biographers to learn, that 
our voyage was performed in the Duchess of Buc- 
elcuch. Captain Beatson, master. At London we 
made a short stay, and saw some of the common 
shows exhibited to strangers. When, twenty-five 
years afterwards, I visited the Tower of London 


Though valetudinary, he lived to be nearly ninety, ( and Westminster Abbey, I was astonished to find 


and to welcome to Scotland his son, Colonel Wil- 
liam Duncan, who, with the highest character for 
military and civil merit, had made a considerable 
fortune in India. In [1795], a few days before his 
death, I paid him a visit, to inquire after his 
health. I found fcm emaciated to the last degree, 
wrapped in 'a tartan night-gown, and employed 
with all the activity of health and youth in correct- 


how accurate my recollections of these celebrated 
places of visitation proved to be, and I have ever 
since trusted more implicitly to my juvenile remi- 
niscences. At Bath, where I lived about a .year, I 
went through all the usual discipline of the pump- 
room and baths, but I believe without tho least 
advantage to my lameness. During n»y residence 
at Bath, I acquired the rudiments of reading at a 
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day-school, kept by an old dame n^i' our lodgings, 
and I had never a more regular teacher, although 
I think I did not attend her a quarter of a year. 
An occasional lesson from my aunt supplied the 
rest. Afterwards, when grown a big boy, I liad 
a few lessons from Mr Stalker of Edinburgh, and 
finally from the Rev. Mr Cleeve. Rut I never ac- 
quired a just pronunciation, nor could I read with 
much propriety. 

In other respects my residence at Bath is marked 
by very pleasing recollections. The venerable John 
Home, author of Douglas, was then at the watering- 
place, and paid much attention to my aunt and to 
me. His wife, who lias survived him, was then an 
invalid, an<J used to take the air in her carriage on 
the Downs, when I was often invited to accompany 
her. But the most delightful recollections of Bath 
are dated after the arrival of my uncle, Captain 
Robert Scott, who introduced me to all the little 
amusements which suited my age, and above all, to 
the theatre. The play was As You Like It; and 
the witchery of the whole scene is alive in my mind 
at this moment. I made, I believe, noise more than 
enough, and remember being so much scandalized 
at the quarrel between Orlando and his brother in 
the first scene, that I screamed: out, “ A ’n’t they 
brothers V 7 A few weeks’ residence at home con- 
vinced me, who had till then been an only child in 
the house of my grandfather, that a quarrel between 
brothers was a very natural event. 

The other circumstances I recollect of my resi- 
dence in Bath are but trifling, yet 1 never recall 
them without a feeling of pleasure. The beauties 
of the parade (which of them I know not), with the 
river Avon winding around it, and the lowing of 
the cattle from the opposite hills, are warm in my 
recollection, and are only rivalled by the splendours 
of a toy-shop somewhere near the Orange Grove. 
I had acquired, I kuow not by what means, a kind 

1 Besides this veteran, 1 found another ally at Treston- 
pans, in tho person of George Constable, an old friend of 
my father's, educated to tho law, but retired upon his inde- 
pendent property, and generally residing near Dundee. He 
hud many of those peculiarities of temper which long af- 
terwards I tried to develope in the character of Jonathan 
Oldbuck. It is very odd, that though I am unconscious of 
anything In which 1 strictly copied the manner* of my old 
friend, the resemblance was nevertheless detected by George 
Chalmers, Esq., solicitor, London, an old friend, both of 
my father and Mr Constable, and who affirmed to my late 
friend. Lord Kinedder, that 1 must needs be the author of 
The Antiquary, Binoe he recognised the portrait of George 
Constable. But my friend George was not so decided an 
enemy to womankind as his representative Monk barns. 
On the contrary, I rather suspect that be had a tendresse 
for my aunt Jenny, who even then was a most beautiful 
woman, though somewhat advanced in life. To the close 
of her life, she had the finest eyes and teeth 1 ever saw, 
and though she could be sufficiently sharp when she had 
a mind, her general behaviour was genteel and ladylike. 
However this might be, I derived a great deal of curious in- 
formation from George Contsable, both at this early period, 
and afterwards. He was constantly philandering about my 
aunt, and of course very kind to me. He was the first per- 
son who told me about Fsbtuff and Hotspur, and other cha- 
racters in Sliakspearc. What idea 1 annexed to them Iknow 
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of superstitious terror for statuary of all kind*. No 
ancient Iconoclast or modern Calvinist could havo 
looked on the outside of the Abbey church (if I mis- 
take not, the principal church at Bath is so called) 
with more horror tlian the image of Jacob’s Lad- 
der, with all its angels, presented to my infant eye. 
My uncle effectually combated my terrors, and for- 
mally introduced me to a statue of Neptune, which 
perhaps still keeps guard at the side of the Avon, 
where a pleasure boat crosses to Spring Gardens. 

After being a year at Bath, I returned first to 
Edinburgh, and afterwards for a season to Saiuly- 
lvnowe ; — and thus the time whiled away till about 
my eighth year, when it was thought sea-bathing 
might be of service to my lameness. 

For tills purpose, still under my aunt's protection, 
I remained some weeks at Prestonpans, a circum- 
stance not worth mentioning, excepting to record 
my juvenile intimacy with an old military veteran, 
Dalgctty by name, who had pitched his tent in tliat 
little village, after all his campaigns subsisting upon 
an ensign’s half-pay, though called by courtesy a 
Captain. As this old gentleman, who liad been in 
all the German wars, found very few to listen to his 
tales of military feats, lie formed a sort of alliance 
with me, and I used invariably to attend him for tho 
pleasure of hearing those communications. Some- 
times our conversation turuedf on the American 
war, which was then raging. It was about the time 
of Burgoy lie’s unfortunate expedition, to which my 
Captain and I augured different conclusions. Some- 
body had showed me a map of North America, and, 
struck with the rugged appearance of the country, 
and the quantity of lakes, I expressed some doubts 
on the subject of the General’s arriving safely at 
the end of his journey, which were very indignantly 
refuted by the Captain. The news of the Saratoga 
disaster, while it gave me a little triumph, rather 
shook my intimacy with the veteran. 1 


not, but I must have annexed some, for I remember quite 
well being interested on the subject. Indeed, I rather sus- 
pect that children derive impulses of a powerful and im- 
portant kind in bearing things which they cannot entirely 
comprehend ; and therefore, that to write down tp children's 
understanding is a mistake : set them on the scent, and let 
them puzzle it out. To return to George Constable, I knew 
him well at a much later period. He used always to dine 
at my father's house of a Sunday, and was authorized to 
turn the conversation out of the austere and Calvlnistic 
tone, which it usually maintained on that day, upon subjects 
of history or auld langsyne. He remembered the forty-five, 
and told many excellent stories, all with a strong dash of a 
peculiar caustic humour. m 

George's sworn ally as a brother antiquary was John 
Davidson, then Keeper of the Signet ; and I remember his 
flattering and compelling me to go to dine there. A writer’s 
apprentice with the Keeper of the Signet, whose least officer 
kept us in order ! — It was an awful event. Thither, how- 
ever, I went with some secret expectation of a scantling of 
good claret. Mr D. had a son whose taste inclined him to 
the army, to which his father, who had designed him for 
the bar, gave a most unwilling consent. He was at this 
time a young officer, and he and I, leaving the two seniors 
to proceed in their chat as they pleased, never once opened 
our months either to them or each other. The Fragmatlo 
Sanction happened unfortunately to become the theme of 
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From Preston pans I was transported back to my 
father’s house in George’s Square, which continued 
to be my most established place of residence, until 
iny marriage in 1797. I felt the change from being 
a single indulged brat, to becoming a member of a 
large family, very severely ; for under the gentle 
government of my kiud grandmother, who was 
meekness itself, and of my aunt, who, though of an 
higher tdhipor, was exceedingly attached to me, I 
had acquired a degree of licence which could not 
be permitted in a large family. I had sense enough, 
however, to bend my temper to my new circum- 
stances; but such was the agony which 1 inter- 
nally experienced, that I have guarded against no- 
thing more in the education of my own family, than 
against tlicir acquiring habits of self-willed caprice 
and domination. I found much consolation during 
tliis period of mortification, in the partiality of my 
mother. She joined to a light and happy temper 
of mind, a strong turn to study poetry and works of 
imagination. She was sincerely devout, but her 
religion was, as became her sex, of a east less aus- 
tere than my father’s. Still, the discipline of the 
Presbyterian Sabbath was severely strict, and I 
think injudiciously so. Although Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 
Gesner’s Death of Abel, Rowe’s Letters, and uue 
or two other books, which, for that reason, I still 
nave a favour for, were admitted to relieve the 
gloom of one dull sermon succeeding to another — 
there was far too much tedium annexed to the du- 
ties of the day ; and in the end it did none of us 
any good. 

My week-day tasks were more agreeable*. My 
lameness and my solitary habits hud made mo a 
tolerable reader, and my hours of leisure were 
usually spent in reading aloud to my mother Pope's 
translation of Ilomcr, which, excepting a few tra- 
ditionary ballads, and the songs in Allan Ramsay’s 
Evergreen, was the first poetry which I perused. 
My mother had good natural taste and great feel- 
ing: she used to make me pause upon those passages 
which expressed generous and worthy sentiments, 
and if she could not divert me from those which 
were descriptive of battle and tumult, she contrived 
at least to dividr my attention between them. My 
own enthusiasm, however, was chiefly awakened by 
the wonderful and the terrible — the common taste 
of children, but in which I have remained a child 
even unto this day. I got by heart, not as a task, 
but almost without intending it, the passages with 
which Fwas icost pleased, and used to recite them 
aloud, both when alone and to others — more will- 
ingly, however, in my horn's of solitude, for I had 
observed some auditors smile, and I dreaded ridi- 
culo at that time of life more than I have ever done 
since. 


their conversation, when Constable said in jest, 44 Now, 
John, I'll wad you a plack that neither of these two lads 
aver heard of the Pragmatic Sanction.” — 44 Not heard of the 
Pragmatic Sanction ! ” said John Davidson ; 44 1 would like 
to sec that and with a voice of thunder, he asked his son 


In [1778] I was sent to the second class of the 
Grammar School, or High School of Edinburgh, 
then taught by Mr Luke Fraser, a good Latin scho- 
lar and a very worthy man. Though I had received, 
with my brothers, in private, lessons of Latin from 
Mr James French, now a minister of the Kirk of 
Scotland, I was nevertheless lather behind the class 
in which I was placed both in years and in progress. 
This was a real disadvantage, and one to which a 
boy of lively temper and talents ought to be as little 
exposed as one who might be less expected to make 
up his lee-way, as it is called. The situation has 
the unfortunate -effect of reconciling a boy of the 
former character (which in a posthumous work 1 
may claim for my own) to holding a subordinate 
station among his class-fellows — to which he would 
otherwise affix disgrace. There* is also, from the 
constitution of the High School, a certain danger 
not sufficiently attended to. The boys take prece- 
dence in llieir places , as they are called, according 
to tlicir merit, and it requires a long while, in gene- 
ral, before even a clever boy, if he falls behind the 
class, or is put into one for which he is not quite 
ready, can force his way to the situation which his 
abilities really entitle him to hold. But, in the 
mean while, he is necessarily led to be the associate 
and companion of those inferior spirits with whom 
he is placed ; for the system of precedence, though 
it docs not limit the general intercourse among the 
boys, lias nevertheless the effect of throwing them 
into clubs and coteries, according to the vicinity of 
the seats they hold. A boy of good, talents, there- 
fore, placed even for a time among his inferiors, 
especially if they be also his elders, learns to par- 
ticipate in their pursuits and objects of ambition, 
which arc usually very distinct from the acquisition 
of learning; and it will be well if he does not also 
imitate them in that indifference which is contented 
with bustling over a lesson so as to avoid punish- 
ment, without affecting superiority or aiming at re- 
ward. It was probably owing to tliis circumstance, 
that, although at a more advanced period of life 1 
have enjoyed considerable facility in acquiring lan- 
guages, 1 did not make any great-figure at the High 
School— or, at least, any exertions which I made 
were desultory and little to be depended on. 

Our class contained some very excellent scholars. 
The first Dux was James Buchan, who retained his 
honoured place, almost without a day’s interval, all 
the while we were at the High School. He was 
afterwards at the head of the medical staff in Egypt, 
and in exposing himself to the plague infection, by 
attending the hospitals there, displayed the same 
well-regulated and gentle, yet determined persever- 
ance, which placed him most worthily at the head 
of his school-fellows, while many lads of livelier 


the fatal question. As young D. modostly allowed ho knew 
nothing about it, his father drove him from the table in a 
rage, and I absconded during the confusion : nor could 
Constable ever bring me back again to his friend David - 
son's.— [1826.] 
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parts and dispositions held an inferior station. The 
next best scholars ( Bed longo intervallo ) were my 
friend David Douglas, the heir and tttvc of the cele- 
brated Adam Smith, and James Hope, now a Writer 
to the Signet, both since well known and distin- 
guished in their departments of the law. As for 
myself, I glanced like a meteor from one end of the 
class to the other, and commonly disgusted my kind 
master as much by negligence and frivolity, as I 
occasionally pleased him by dashes of intellect and 
tulcnt. Among my companions, my good-nature 
and a flow of ready imagination rendered me very 
popular. Boys are uncommonly just in tlieir feel- 
ings, and at least equally generous. My lameness, 
and the efftyrts which I made to supply that disad- 
vantage, by making up in address what I wanted in 
activity, engaged the latter principle in my favour; 
and in the winter play hours, when hard exercise 
was impossible, my tales used to assemble an ad- 
miring audience round Lucky Brown's fireside, and 
happy was he that could sit next to tile inexhaust- 
ible narrator. I was also, though often negligent of 
my own task, always ready to assist niy friends, and 
hence I had a little ]>arty of staunch partisans and 
adherents, stout of hand and heart, though some- 
what dull of head — the very tools for raising a hero 
to eminence. So, on the whole, 1 made a brighter 
figure in the yards than in the class. 1 

My father did not trust our education solely to 
our High School lessons. We had a tutor at home, 
a young man of an excellent disposition, and a labo- 
rious student. He was bred to the Kirk, but unfor- 
tunately took such a very strong turn to fanaticism, 
that lie afterwards resigned an excellent living in a 
seaport town, merely because ho could not persuade 
the mariners of the guilt of setting sail of a Sab- 
bath, — in which, by the bye, he was less likely to 
be successful, us, aider is paribus, sailors, from an 
opinion that it is a fortunate omen, always choose 
to weigh anchor on that day. The calibre of this 
young man’s understanding may be judged of by 
this anecdote ; but in other respects, he was a faith- 
ful and active instructor ; and from him chiefly I 
learned writing and arithmetic. I related to him 
my French lessons, and studied with him my themes 
in the classics, but not classically. I also acquired, 
by disputing with him (for this he readily per- 
mitted), some knowledge of school- divinity and 
church-history, and a great acquaintance in parti- 
cular with the old books describing the early history 
of the Church of Scotland, the wars and sufferings 
of the Covenanters, and so forth. 1, with a head 
on fire for chivalry, was a Cavalier ; my friend was 
a Roundhead : I was a Tory, and he was a Whig. 
1 hated Presbyterians, and admired Montrose with 

1 I Aad not long since* in that authentic record called 
the Perry Anecdote** that I had been educated at Mussel- 
burgh school, where I had been distinguished as an abso- 
lute dunce a only Dr Blair, seeing farther into the mill- 
stone, had pronounced there was fire in it. I never was at 
Musselburgh school in my life, and though I have met Dr 


his victorious Highlanders ; he liked the Presbyte* 
rian Ulysses, the dark and politic Argyle : so that 
we never wanted subjects of dispute ; but our dis- 
putes were always amicable. In all these tenets 
there was no real conviction on my part, arising out 
of acquaintance with the views or principles of 
either party ; nor had my antagonist address enough 
to turn the debate on Buch topics. I took up my 
politics at that period, as King Charles Tl, did his 
religion, from an idea that the Cavalier creed was 
the more gentlemanlike persuasion of the two. 

After having been three years under Mr Fraser, 
our class was, in the usual routine of the school, 
turned over to Dr Adam, the Rector. It was from 
this respectable man that I first learned the value 
of the knowledge I had hitherto considered only as 
a burdensome task. It was the fashion to remain 
two years at his class, where we read Ccesar, and. 
Livy, and Sallust, in prose ; Virgil, Horace, and 
Terence, in verse. I had by this time mastered, 
in some degree, the difficulties of the language, 
and began to be sensible of its beauties. This was 
really gathering grapes from thistles ; nor shall I 
soon forget the swelling of my little pride when 
the Rector pronounced, that though many of my 
school-fellows understood the Latin better, Gual- 
tcrus Scott was behind few in following and enjoy- 
ing the author's meaning. Thus encouraged, I 
distinguished myself by some attempts at poetical 
versions from Horace and Virgil. Dr Adam used 
to invite his scholars to such essays, but never 
made them tasks. I gained some distinction upon 
these occasions, and the Rector in future took 
much notice of me; and his judicious mixture of 
censure and praise went far to counterbalance my 
habits of indolence and inattention. I saw I was 
expected to do well, and I was piqued in honour 
to vindicate my master's favourable opiuion. I 
climbed, thorefore, to the first form ; and, though 
I never made a first rate Latinist, my school- 
fellows, add what was of more consequence, I my- 
self, considered that 1 had a character for learning 
to maintain. Dr Adam, to whom I owed so much, 
never failed to remind me of my obligations when 
I had made some figure in the literary world. He 
was, indeed, deeply imbued with that fortunate 
vanity which alone eould induce a man who lias 
arms to pare and burn a muir, to submit to the 
yet more toilsome task of cultivating youth. As 
Catholics confide in the imputed righteousness of 
tlieir saints, so did the good old Doctor plufkie him- 
self upon the success of his scholars in life, all of 
which he never failed (and often justly) to claim 
as the creation, or at least the fruits, of his early 
instructions. He remembered the fate of every 

Blair at my father’s and elsewhere, I never had the good 
fortune to attract his notice, to my knowledge. Lastly, I 
was never a dunce, nor thought to bo so, but au incorri- 
gibly idle imp, who was always longing to do something else 
than what was enjoined him. — [IttlG.] 
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boy at -his school during tlie fifty years be bad 
superintended it, and always traced their success 
or misfortunes entirely to their attention or negli- 
gence when under his care. His “ noisy mansion,” 
which to others would have been a melancholy 
bedlam, was the pride of his heart ; and the only 
fatigues he felt, amidst din and tumult, and the 
necessity of .reading themes, hearing lessons, and 
maintaining some degree of order at the same time, 
were relieved by comparing himself to Caisar, who 
could dictate to three secretaries at once ; — so 
ready is vanity to lighten the labours of duty. 

It is a pity that a man so learned, so admirably 
adapted for his station, so useful, so simple, so 
easily contented, should have had other subjects of 
mortification. But the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
not knowing the treasure they possessed in Dr 
Adam, encouraged a savage fellow, called Nicol, 
one of the undermasters, in insulting liis person 
and authority. This man was an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, and an admirable convivial humour- 
ist (which latter quality recommended him to the 
friendship of Bums) ; but worthless, drunken, and 
inhumanly cruel to the boys under his charge, lie 
carried his feud against the Rector within an inch 
of assassination, for he waylaid and knocked him 
down in the dark. The favour which this worth- 
less rival obtained in the town-council led to other 
consequences, which for some time clouded poor 
Adam’s happiness and fair fame. When the French 
Revolution broke out, and parties ran high in ap- 
proving or condemning it, the Doctor incautiously 
joined the former. This w as very natural, for as 
all his ideas of existing governments were derived 
from his experience of the town-council of Edin- 
burgh, it must be admitted they scarce brooked 
comparison with the free states of Home and 
Greece, from which lie borrowed his opinions con- 
cerning republics. Ills want of caution in speaking 
on the political topics of the day lost him the re- 
spect of the boys, most of whom were accustomed 
to hear very different opinions on those matters in 
the bosom of their families. This, however (which 
was long after my time), passed away with other 
heats of the period, and the Doctor continued his 
labours till about a year since, when he was struck 
with palsy while teaching his class. He survived 
a few days, but becoming delirious before lus disso- 
lution, conceived he was still in school, and after 
some expressions of applause or censure, ho said, 
44 But ft grows dark — the boys may dismiss,” — 
and instantly expired 

From Dr Adam’s class I should, according to the 
usual routine, have proceeded immediately to col- 
lege. But, fortunately, I was not yet to lose, by a 
total dismission from constraint, the acquaintance 
■ with the Latin which I had acquired. My health 
had become rather delicate from rapid growth, and 
my father was easily persuaded to allow me to spend 
half-a-year at Kelso with my kind aunt, Miss Janet 
Scott, whose inmate I again became. It was hardly 


worth mentioni mg that I bad frequently visited her 
during our short vacations. 

At this time she resided in a small house, situ- 
ated very pleasantly iu a large garden, to the east- 
ward of tlie churchyard of Kelso, which extended 
down to the Tweed. It was then my father’s pro- 
perty, from whom it was afterwards purchased by 
my uncle. My grandmother was now dead, and 
my aunt’s only companion, besides an old maid-ser- 
vant, was my cousin. Miss Barbara Scott, now Mrs 
Meik. My time was here left entirely to my own 
disposal, excepting for about four hours in tlio day, 
when I was expected to attend the C rainmar-school 
of the village. The teacher, at that time, was Mr 
Lancelot Whale, an excellent classical scholar, a 
humourist, and a worthy man. He had a supreme 
antipathy to the puns which his very uncommon 
name frequently gave rise to ; insomuch, that lie 
made his son spell the word Wale, which only occa- 
sioned tlie young man being nicknamed the Princo 
of Wales by the military mess to which lie belonged. 
As for Whale, senior, the least allusion to Jonah, 
or the terming him an odd fish, or any similar 
quibble, was sure to put him beside himself. Ill 
point of knowledge and taste, he was far too good 
for tlie situation lie held, which only required that 
he should give his scholars a rough foundation iu 
the Latin language. My time with liiin, though 
short, was speut greatly to my advantage and his 
gratification. He was glad to escape to Persius and 
Tacitus from the eternal Rudiments and Cornelius 
Nepos ; and as perusing these authors with one who 
began to understand them was to him a labour of 
love, I made considerable progress under Ins in- 
structions. 1 suspect, indeed, that some of the time 
dedicated to me was withdrawn from the instruction 
of his more regular scholars ; but I was as grateful 
as I could. I acted as usher, and heard the infe- 
rior classes, and I spouted the speech of Galgaeus 
at the public examination, which did not make the 
less impression on the audience that few of them 
probably understood one word of it. 

In the mean while my acquaintance with English 
literature was gradually extending itself. In the 
intervals of my school hours I had always perused 
with avidity such books of history or poetry or voy- 
ages and travels as chance presented to me — not 
forgetting the usual, or rather ten times the usual, 
quantity of fairy tales, eastern stories, romances, 
&c. These studies were totally unregulated and 
undirected. My tutor thought it almost a sin to 
open a profane play or poem ; and my mother, be- 
sides that she might be in some degree trammelled 
by the religious scruples which ho suggested, had 
no longer the opportunity to hear me read poetry 
as formerly. I found, however, in her dressing- 
room (where 1 slept at one time) some odd volumes 
of Shakspeare, nor can I easily forget tlie rapture 
with which I sate up in my shirt reading them by 
the light of a fire in her apartment, until'the bustle 
of the family rising from supper warned me it waa 
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time to creep back to my bed, wh#ro I was supposed 
to have been safely deposited since nine o’clock. 
Chance, however, threw in my way a poetical pre- 
ceptor. This was no other than the excellent and 
benevolent Dr Blacklock, well known at that time 
as a literary character. I know not how I attracted 
his attention, and that of some of the young men 
who boarded in his family ; but so it was that I 
became a frequent aud favoured guest. The kind 
old man opened to mo the stores of his library, 
and through his recommendation I became intimate 
with Ossian and Spenser. I was delighted with 
both, yet 1 think chiefly with the latter poet. The 
tawdry repetitions of the Ossianic phraseology dis- 
gusted me rather sooner than might have been 
expected from my age. But Spenser I could have 
read for ever. Too young to trouble myself about 
the allegory, I considered all the knights and ladies 
and dragons and giants in their outward and exo- 
teric sense, and God only knows how delighted I 
was to find myself in such society. As I had al- 
ways a wonderful facility in retaining in my me- 
mory whatever verses pleased me, the quantity of 
Spenser’s stanzas which I could repeat was really 
marvellous. But this memory of mine was a very 
fickle ally, and has through my whole life acted 
merely upon its own capricious motion, and might 
have enabled me to adopt old Beattie of Meikle- 
dalc’s answer, when complimented by a certain 
reverend divine on the strength of the samo facul- 
ty : — “ No, sir,” answered the old Borderer, “ I 
have no command of my memory. It only retains 
what hits my fancy, and probably, sir, if you wero 
to preach to me for two hours, I would not be able 
when you finished to remember a word you had 
been saying.” My memory was precisely of the 
same kind : it seldom failed to preserve most te- 
naciously a favourite passage of poetry, a play- 
house ditty, or, above all, a Border-raid ballad ; but 
names, dates, and the other technicalities of history, 
escaped me in a most melancholy degree. The 
philosophy of history, a much more important sub- 
ject, was also a sealed book at this period of my 
life ; but I gradually assembled much of what was 
striking and picturesque in historical narrative ; and 
when, in riper years, 1 attended more to the deduc- 
tion of general principles, I was furnished with a 
powerful host of examples in illustration of them. 
I was, in short, like an ignorant gamester, who kept 
up a good hand until he knew how to play it. 

I left the High School, therefore, with a great 
quantity of general information, ill arranged, in- 
deed, and collected without system, yet deeply 
impressed upon my mind ; readily assorted by my 
power of connexion and memory, and gilded, if I 
may be permitted to say so, by a vivid and active 
imagination. If my studies were not under any 
direction at Edinburgh, in the country, it may be 
well imagined, they were less so. A respectable 
subscription library, a circulating library of ancient 
standing, and some private book-shelves, were open 


to my random per usal, and I waded into the stream 
like a blind man into a ford, without the power of 
searching my way, unless by groping for it. My 
appetite for books was as ample and indiscrimi- 
nating as it was indefatigable, and I since have had 
too frequently reason to repent that few ever read 
so much, and to so little purpose. 

Among the valuablo acquisitions J made about , 
this time, was an acquaintance with l^tsso’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered, through the flat medium of Mr , 
Hoole’s translation. But above all, I then first be- 
came acquainted with Bishop Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry. As I had been from infancy de- 
voted to legendary lore of this nature, and only re- 
luctantly withdrew my attention, from the scarcity 
of materials and the rudeness of those which I pos- 
sessed, it may be imagined, but cannot be described/*', 
with what delight I saw pieces of the same kind 
which had amused my childhood, and still conti- 
nued in secret the Delilahs of my imagination, 
considered as the subject of sober research, grave, 
commentary, and apt illustration, by an editor who 
showed his poetical genius was capable of emulating 
the .best qualities of what his pious labour preserved. 

I remember well the spot where I read these vo- 
lumes for the first time. It was beneath a huge 
platanus-trec, in the ruins of what had been in- 1 
tended for an old-fashioned arbour in the garden 
I have mentioned. The summer-day sped onward 
so fast, that notwithstanding the sharp appetite of 
thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought ^ 
for with anxiety, and was still found entranced iu 
my intellectual banquet. To read and to remember 
was in this instance the same thing, and henceforth 
I overwhelmed my schoolfellows, and all who would 
hearken to me, with tragical recitations from the 
ballads of Bishop Percy. The first time, too, I 
could scrapo a few shillings together, which were 
not common occurrences with me, 1 bought unto 
myself a copy of these beloved volumes ; nor do I 
believe I ever read a book half so frequently, or 
with half the enthusiasm. About this period also I 
became acquainted with the works of Richardson, 
and those of Mackenzie — (whom in later years I 
became entitled to call my frien»l} — with Fielding, 
Sinollct, and some others of our best novelists. 

To this period also I can trace distinctly the ( 
awaking of that delightful feeling for the beauties . 
of natural objects which has never since deserted ’ 
me. The neighbourhood of Kelso, the most beau- ; 
tiful, if not the most romantic village inf Scotland, ; 
is eminently calculated to awaken these ideas. It^ 
presents objects, not only grand in themselves, but j 
venerable from their association. The meeting of ^ 
two superb rivers, tlie Tw-eed and the Teviot, both 
renowned in song — the ruins of an ancient Abbeys 
— the more distant vestiges of Roxburgh Castle — ^ 
the modern mansion of Fleurs, which is so situated: * 
as to combine the ideas of ancient baronial graft- * « 
deur with those of modern taste — are in themselves ; , 
objects of the first class; yet are so mixed, unitedf!. 
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> and melted among a thousand other beauties of a 
less prominent description, that they harmonize 
: into one general picture, and please rather by uni- 
son than by concord. I believe I have written un- 
intelligibly upon this ^ubject, but it is fitter for the 
pencil tlian the pen. The romantic feelings which 
I 1 have described as predominating in my mind, 
naturally rested upon and associated themselves 
with these grand features of tho landscape around 
me ; and the historical incidents, or traditional le- 
gends connected with many of them, gave to my 
admiration a sort of intense impression of reve- 
rence, which at times made my heart feel too big 
for its bosom. From this time the love of natural 
beauty, more especially when combined with ancient 
ruins, or remains of our fathers’ piety or splendour, 
became with me an insatiable passion, which, if 
circqpistances had permitted, I would willingly have 
by travelling over half the globe, 
yl was recalled to Edinburgh about the time when 
tjie College meets, and put at once to the H uma nity 
l class, under Mr Hill, and the first Creek class, 
{ taught by Mr Dalzell. The former held the reins 
, of discipline very loosely, and though beloved by 
his students, for he was a good-natured man as well 
as a good scholar, lie had not the art of exciting our 
attention as well as liking. This was a dangerous 
character with whom to trust one who relished la- 
bour as little as I did, and amid the riot of his class 
1 speedily lost much of what I had learned under 
Adam and Whale. At the Creek class, I might 
have made a better figure, for Professor Dalzell 
maintained a great deal of authority, and was not 
only himself an admirable scholar, but was always 
deeply interested in the progress of his students. 
But here lay the villanv. Almost all my companions 
who had left the High School at the same time with 
myself, had acquired a smattering of Greek before 
they came to College. I, alas ! had none ; and find- 
ing myself far inferior to all my fellow-students, I 
could hit upon no better mode of vindicating my 
equality than by professing my contempt for the 
language, and my resolution not to learn it. A 
youth who died early, himself an excellent Greek 
scholar, saw my ‘Negligence and folly with pain, 
instead of contempt. He came to call on me in 
George’s Square, and pointed out in tho strongest 
terras the silliness of the conduct I had adopted, told 
me I was distinguished by the name of the Greek 
Blockhead ? and exhorted me to redeem my reputa- 
tion while it wdE» called to-day. My stubborn pride 
received this advice with sulky civility ; the birth of 
my Mentor (whose name was Archibald, the son of 
an inn-keeper) did not, as I thought in my folly, 
authorize him to intrude upon me his advice. The 
other was not sharp-sighted, or his consciousness of 
a generous intention overcame his resentment. He 
offered me his daily and nightly assistance, and 
pledged himself to bring me forward with the fore- 
most of my class. I felt some twinges of conscience, 
but they were unable to prevail over my pride and 


self-conceit. The 4 poor lad left me more in sorrow 
than in anger, nor did wo ever meet again. All 
hopes of my progress in the Creek were now over ; 
insomuch that when we were required to write 
essays on the authors we had studied, I had the au- 
dacity to produce a composition in which I weighed 
Homer against Ariosto, and pronounced him want- 
ing in the balance. 1 supported tins heresy by a 
profusion of bad reading and flimsy argument The 
wrath of the Professor was extreme, while at the 
same time he could not suppress his surprise at the 
quantity of .out-of-the-way knowledge which I dis- 
played. He pronounced upon me the severe sen- 
tence — that dunce I was, and dunce was to remain 
— which, however, my excellent and Teamed friend 
lived to revoke over a bottle of Burgundy, at our 
literary Club at Fortune’s, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished member. 

Meanwhile, as if to eradicate my slightest tinc- 
ture of Greek, 1 fell ill during the middle of Mr 
Dal zell’s second class, and migrated a second nine 
to Kelso — where I again continued a long time 
reading what and how I pleased, and of course read- 
ing nothing but what afforded me immediate enter- 
tainment. The only tiling which saved my mind 
from utter dissipation, was that turn for historical 
pursuit, which never abandoned me even at the 
idlest period. I had forsworn the Latin classics for 
no reason T know of, unless because they were akin 
to the Greek ; but the occasional perusal of Bu- 
chanan's history, that of Mathew Paris, and other 
monkish chronicles, kept up a kind of familiarity 
with the language even in its rudest state. But I 
forgot the very letters of the Greek alphabet ; a loss 
never to be repaired, considering what that lan- 
guage is, and who they were who employed it in 
their compositions. 

About this period — or soon afterwards — my 
father judged it proper I should study mathematics, 
a study upon which I entered with all the ardour 
of novelty. My tutor was an aged person. Dr 
Mac Fait, who had in his time been distinguished as 
a teacher of this science. Age, however, and some 
domestic inconveniences, had diminished liis pupils, 
and lessened his authority amongst the few who re- 
mained. I think, that had I been more fortunately 
placed for instruction, or had I had the spur of emu- 
lation, 1 might have made some progress in this 
science, of which, under the circumstances I have 
mentioned, I only acquired a very superficial smat- 
tering. 

In other studies I was rather more fortunate. I 
made some progress in Ethics under Professor John 
Bruce, and was selected as one of his students whoso 
progress he approved, to read an essay before Prin- 
cipal Robertson. I was farther instructed in Moral 
Philosophy at the class of Mr Dugald Stewgrt, 
whose striking and impressive eloquence riveted 
the attention even of the most volatile student. To 
sum up my academical studies, I attended t'he class 
of History, then taught by the present Lord Wood* 
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houselee, and, as far as I remember, no others, 
excepting those of the Civil and Municipal Law. 
So that, if my learning be flimsy and inaccurate, 
tho reader must have some compassion even for 
an idle workman, who had so narrow a foundation 
to build upon. If, however, it should ever fall to 
the lot of youth to peruse these pages — let such 
a reader remember, that it is with the deepest re- 
gret that I recollect in my manhood the opportu- 
nities of learning which I neglected in my youth ; 
that through every part of my literary career I have 
felt pinched and hampered by my own ignorance ; 
and that I would at this moment give half the re- 
putation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if 
by doing sg I could rest the remaining part upon a 
sound foundation of learning and science. | 

I imagine my father’s reason for sending me to 
so few classes in the College, was a desire that I 
should apply myself particularly to my legal stu- 
dies. He had not determined whether I should fill 
the situation of an Advocate or a Writer ; but ju- 
diciously considering the technical knowledge of the 
latter to be useful at least, if not essential, to a bar- 
rister, lie resolved I should serve the ordinary ap- 
prenticeship of five years to his own profession. I 
accordingly entered into indentures with my father 
about 1 7 85-6, and entered upon the dry and barren 
wilderness of forms and conveyances. 

I cannot reproach myself with being entirely an 
idle apprentice — far less, as the reader might rea- 
sonably have expected, 

“ A clerk foredoom'd my father's soul to cross." 

The drudgery, indeed, of the office I disliked, and 
the confinement I altogether detested ; but I loved 
my father, and I felt the rational pride and pleasure 
of rendering myself useful to him. I was ambitious 
also ; and among my companions in labour, the only 
way to gratify ambition was to labour hard and well. 
Other circumstances reconciled me in some measure 
to the confinement. The allowance for copy-money 
furnished a little fund for the menus plaisirs of the 
circulating library and the Theatre ; and this was 
no trifling incentive to labour. When actually at 
the oar, no man could pull it harder than I, and I 
remember writing upwards of 120 folio pages with ! 
no interval either for food or rest. Again, the hours 
of attendance on the office were lightened by tho 
power of choosing my own books, and reading them 
in my own way, which often consisted in beginning 
at the middle or the end of a volume. A deceased 
friend, who was a fellow-apprentice with me, used 
often to express his surprise that, after such a 
hop-stop-and-jump perusal, I knew as much of the 
book as he had been able to acquire from reading 
it in the usual manner. My desk usually contained 
a store of most miscellaneous volumes, especially 
works of fiction of every kind, which were my su- 
preme delight. I might except novels, unless those 
of the better and higher class ; for though I read 
many of them, yet it was with more selection than 


might have been expected. The whole Jemmy and 
Jeliny Jessamy tribe I abhorred, and it required 
the art of Burney, or the feeling of Mackenzie, to 
fix my attention upon a domestic tale. But all that 
was adventurous and romantic I devoured without 
much discrimination, and I really believe I have 
read as much nonsense of this class as any man 
now living. Everything which touchqd^on knight- 
errantry was particularly acceptable to me, and I 
soon attempted to imitate what I so greatly admired. 
My efforts, however, were in the manner of the 
tale-teller, not of the bard. 

My greatest intimate, from tho days of my school- 
tide, was Mr John Irving, now a Writer to the Sig- 
net. We lived near each other, and by joint agree- 
ment were wont, each of us, to compose a romance 
for the other’s amusement. These legends, in which 
the martial and the miraculous always predomi- 
nated, we rehearsed to each other during our walks, 
which were usually directed to the most solitary 
spots about Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags. We 
naturally sought seclusion, for we were conscious 
no small degree of ridicule would have attended our 
amusement, if the nature of it had become known. 
Whole holidays were spent in this singular pastime, 
which continued for two or three years, and had, I 
believe, no small effect in directing the turn of my 
imagination to the chivalrous and romantic in poetry 
and prose. 

Meanwhile, the translations of Mr Hoole having 
made me acquainted with Tasso and Ariosto, I learn- 
ed from his notes on the latter, that the Italian lan- 
guage contained a fund of romantic lore. A part 
of my earnings was dedicated to an Italian class 
which I attended twice a-week, and rapidly acquired 
some proficiency. I had previously renewed and 
extended my knowledge of the French language, 
from the same principle of romantic research. Tres- 
san's romances, the Biblioth£que Bleue, and Bibli- 
oth^que de Romans, were already familiar to me, 
and 1 now acquired similar intimacy with the works 
of Dante, Boiardo, Pulci, and other eminent Italian 
authors. I fastened also, like a tiger, upon every 
collection of old songs or romances whidh chance 
threw in my way, or which my egrutiny was able 
to discover on the dusty shelves of James Sibbald’s 
circulating library in the Parliament Square. This 
collection, now dismantled and dispersed, contained 
at that time many rare and curious works, seldom 
found in such a collection. Mr Sibbald himself, a 
man of rough manners but of some taste ahd judg- 
ment, cultivated music and poetry, and in his shop 
I had a distant view of some literary characters, 
besides the privilege of ransacking the stores of old 
French and Italian books, which were in little de- 
mand among the bulk of his subscribers. Here I 
saw the unfortunate Andrew Macdonald, author of 
Viraonda ; and here, too, I saw at a distance the 
boast of Scotland, Robert Bums. Of the latter I 
shall presently have occasion to speak more fully. 

I am inadvertently led to confound dates while I 
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talk of this remote period, for, as I have no notes, 
it is impossible for me to remember with accuracy 
the progress of studies, if they deserve the name, so 
irregular and miscellaneous. But about the second 
year of my apprenticeship, my health, which from 
rapid growth and other causes, had been hitherto 
rather uncertain and delicate, was affected by the 
breaking of a blood-vessel. The regimen 1 had to 
undergo this occasion was far from agreoable. 
It was Spring, and the weather raw and cold, yet I 
was confined to bed with a single blanket, and bled 
and blistered till I scarcely had a pulse left. 1 had 
all the appetite of a growing boy, but was prohi- 
bited any sustenance beyond what was absolutely 
necessary for the support of nature, and that in 
vegetables alone. Above all, with a considerable 
disposition to talk, I was not»permitted to open my 
lips without one or two old ladies who watched my 
couch being ready at once to souse upon me, “ im- 
posing silence with a stilly sound.” 1 My only refuge 
was reading and playing at chess. To the romances 
and poetry, which 1 chiefly delighted in, I had al- 
ways added the study of history, especially as con- 
nected with military events. I was encouraged in 
this latter study by a tolerable acquaintance with 
geography, and by the opportunities I had enjoyed 
while with Mr MacFait to learn the meaning of the 
more ordinary terms of fortification. While, there- 
fore, I lay in this dreary and silent solitude, I fell 
upon the resource of illustrating the battles I read 
of by the childish expedient of arranging shells, and 
seeds, and pebbles, so as to represent encountering 
armies. Diminutive cross-bows were contrived to 
mimic artillery, and with the assistance of a friendly 
carpenter, 1 contrived to model a fortress, which, 
.'like that of Uncle Toby, represented whatever place 
happened to be uppermost in my imagination. I 
fought my way thus through Vertot a Knights of 
Malta — a book which, as it hovered between his- 
tory and romance, was exceedingly dear to mo ; and 
Orme’s interesting and beautiful History of Indo- 
stan, whose copious plans, aided by the clear and 
luminous explanations of the author, rendered my 
imitative amusement peculiarly easy. Other mo- 
ments of these lyeary weeks were spent in looking 
at the Meadow Walks, by assistance of a combina- 
tion of mirrors so arranged that, while lying in bed, 

1 could see the troops march out to exercise, or any 
other incident which occurred on that promenade. 

After one or two relapses, my constitution re- 
covered the injury it had sustained, though for 
several months afterwards I was restricted to a se- 
vere vegetable diet. And 1 must say, in passing, 
that though I gained health under tins necessary 
restriction, yet it was far from being agreeable to 
me, and I was affected whilst under its influence 
with a nervousness which I never felt before or 
since. A disposition to start upon slight alarms — 
4 want of decision in feeling and acting, which has 
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not usually boeit my failing — an acute sensibility 
to trifling inconveniences — and an unnecessary 
apprehension of contingent misfortunes, rise to my 
memory as connected with my vegetable diet, al- 
though they may very possibly have been entirely 
the result of the disorder, and not of the cure. Be 
this as it may, with this illness I bade farewell both 
to disease and medicine; for since that time, till 
the hour I am now writing, I have enjoyed a state 
of the most robust health, having only had to com- 
plain of occasional headaches or stomachic affections 
when I have been long without taking exercise, or 
have lived too convivially — the latter having been 
occasionally though not habitually the error of my 
youth, as the former lias been of my advanced life. 

My frame gradually became hardened with my 
| constitution, and being both tall and muscular, I 
was rather disfigured than disabled by my lame- 
ness. This personal disadvantage did not prevent 
me from taking much exercise on horseback, and 
making long journeys on foot, in the course of which 
I often walked from twenty to thirty miles a day. 
A distinct instance occurs to me. I remember 
walking with poor James Jlarasay, my fellow-ap- 
prentice, now no more, and two other friends, to 
breakfast at Prestonpans. We spent the forenoon 
in visiting the ruins at Scton, and the field of battle 
at Preston — dined at Prestonpans on tiled haddock 5 
very sumptuously — drank half a bottle of port each, 
and returned in the evening. This could not be 
less than thirty miles, nor do I remember being at 
all fatigued upon the occasion. 

These excursions on foot or horseback formed by 
far my most favourite amusement. I have all my 
life delighted in travelling, though I have never 
enjoyed that pleasure upon a large scale. It was a 
propensity which I sometimes indulged so unduly 
as to alarm and vex my parents. Wood, water, 
wilderness itself, had an inexpressible charm for 
me, and I had a dreamy way of going much further 
than I intended, so that unconsciously my return 
was protracted, and my parents had sometimes se- 
rious cause of uneasiness. For example, I once set 
out with Mr George Abcrcromby 3 (the son of the 
immortal General), Mr William Clerk, and some 
others, to fish in the lake above Howgate, and the 
stream which descends from it into the Esk. We 
breakfasted at Howgate, and fished the whole day; 
and while wc were on our return next morning, I 
was easily seduced by William Clerk, then a great 
intimate, to visit Pennycuik House, the seat of his 
family. Here he and John Irving, and I for their 
Bake, were overwhelmed with kindnoss by the late 
Sir John Clerk and his lady, the present Dowager 
Lady Clerk. The pleasure of looking at flue pic- 
tures, the beauty of the place, and the flattering 
hospitality of the owners, drowned all recollection 
of home for a day or two. Meanwhile our com- 
panions, who had walked on without being aware 

• 

* Now Lord Abercromby. — £ 1826 .} 
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of our digression, returned to Edinburgh without 
us, and excited no small alarm in my father’s house- 
hold. At length, however, they became accustomed 
to my escapades. My father used to protest to me 
on sl *li occasions that he thought 1 was bom to be 
a strolling pedlar; and though the prediction was 
intended to mortify my conceit, I am not sure that 
l altogether disliked it. I was now familiar with 
. Shakspcare, and thought of Autolycus’s song — 

•* Jog on, Jog on, the foot-path way. 

And merrily hent the stile-a : 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in & iniie-a.'* 

My principal object in these excursions was the 
pleasure of seeing romantic scenery, or what af- 
forded me at least equal pleasure, the places which 
had been distinguished by remarkable historical 
events. The delight with which I regarded the 
former, of course had general approbation, but I 
often fnund it diflicult to procure sympathy with 
the interest 1 felt in the latter. Yet to me, the 
, wandering over the field of 13annockbum was the 
source of more exquisite pleasure than gazing upon 
the celebrated landscape from the battlements of 
i Stirling castle. I do not by any means infer that 
• 1 was dead to the feeling of picturesque scenery ; 
j on the contrary, few delighted more in its gene- 
■ ral effect. But I was unable with the eye of a 
; painter to dissect the various parts of the scene, to 
comprehend how the one bore upon the other, to 
estimate the effect which various features of the 
view had in producing its leading and general ef- 
fect. I have never, indeed, been capable of doing 
this with precision or nicety, though my latter 
studies have led me to amend and arrange iny 
original ideas upon the subject. Even the humble 
Ambition, which I long cherished, of making 
sketches of those places which interested me, from 
a defect of eye or of hand was totally ineffectual. 
After long study and many efforts, 1 was unable to 
apply the elements of perspective or of shade to 
the scene before me, and was obliged to relinquish 
in despair an art which I was most anxious to 
practise. But show me an old castle or a field of 
battle, and I was at home at once, filled it with 
its combatants in their proper costume, nnd over- 
whelmed my hearers by the enthusiasm of my 
description. In crossing Magus Moor, near St 
Andrews, the spirit moved me to give a picture 
of the assassination of the Archbishop of St An- 
drews to some fellow-travellers with whom I was 
accidentally associated, and one of them, though 

1 The late Alexander Campbell, a warm-hearted man, 
and an enthusiust in Scottish music, which he sang most 
beautifully, had this ungrateful task imposed on him. He 
was a man of many accomplishments, but dashed with a 
bizarrerie of temper which made them useless to their pro- 
prietor. He wrote several books — as a Tour in Scotland, 
Ac.; — and he made an advantageous marriage but fell 
ivwerthelessjnto distressed circumstances, wld eh l had the 
p’oasure of relieving, If I could not remove. Ills sense of 
gratitude was very strong, and showed itself oddly in ono 


well acquainted with the story, protested my nar- 
rative had frightened away his night’s sleep. I 
mention this to show the distinction between a 
sense of the picturesque in action and in scenery. 
Jf I have since been able in poetry to trace with 
some success tne principles of the latter, it lias 
always been with reference to its general and] 
leading features, or under some alliane^with moral 
feeliig; and even this proficiency lias cosfme study. 
— Meanwhile I endeavoured to make amends for 
my ignorance of drawing, by adopting a sort ofj 
technical memory respecting the scenes I visited.! 
Wherever I went I cut a piece of a branch from 1 ; 
a tree — these constituted what I called my log- 
book ; and I intended to have a set of chessmeri 
out of them, each having reference to the place 
where it was cut — as the kings from Falkland and 
Holy-Rood ; the queens from Queen Mary’s yew- 
tree at Crookston ; the bishops from abbeys or 
episcopal palaces ; the knights from baronial resi- 
dences ; the rooks from royal fortresses ; and the. 
pawns generally from places worthy of historical! 
note. But this whimsical design 1 never carried: 
into execution. 

With music it was even worse than with paint- 
ing. My mother was anxious we should at least 
learn Psalmody ; but the incurable defects of my 
voice and ear soon drove my teacher to despair. 1 
It is only by long practice that I have acquired 
the power of selecting or distinguishing melodics ; 
and although now few things delight or affect me 
more than a simple tune sung with feeling, yet I 
am sensible that even this pitch of musical taste 
lias only been gained by attention and habit, and, 
as it were, by my feeling of the words being asso- 
ciated with the tune. I have therefore been usually 
unsuccessful in composing words to a tune, although 
my friend Dr Clarke, and other musical composers, 
have sometimes been able to make a happy union 
between their music and my poetry. 

In other points, however, 1 began to make some 
amends for the irregularity of my education. It 
is well known A hat in Edinburgh one great spur to 
emulation among youthful students is in fhbse asso- 
ciations called literary societies , formed not only for 
the purpose of debate, but of composition. These 
undoubtedly have some disadvantages, where a bold, 
petulant, and disputatious temper, happens to be 
combined with considerable information and talent. 
Still, however, in order to such a person being ac- 
tually spoiled by his mixing in siteh»debaftes, his 
talents must be of a very rare nature, or his ef- 


respcct. He would never allow that 1 had a had ear ; but 
contended, that If 1 did not understand music, it was be- 
cause I did not choose to learn it. Hut when he attended 
us in George's Square, our neighbour. Lady Cumming, 
sent to beg the boys might not be all flogged precisely at tlie 
same hour, as, thoughshe had no doubt the punishment was 
deserved, the noise of the concord was really dreadful. 
Robert was the only one of our family who could sing, 
though my father was musical, and a performer on the 
violoncello at the gentlemen's concerts,— [1826.] 
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frontery must be proof to every species of assault ; 
for there is generally, in a well-selected society of 
this nature, talent sufficient to meet the forwardest, 
and satire enough to penetrate the most undaunted. 
I am particularly obliged to this sort of club for 
introducing me about my seventeenth year into the 
society which at one time I had entirely dropped; 
for, from the time of my illness at college, I had 
had littl^or no intercourse with any of my class- 
companions, one or two only excepted. Now, how- 
ever, about 1788, I began to feel and take my 
ground in society. A ready wit, a good deal of | 
enthusiasm, and a perception that soon ripened 
into tact and observation of character, rendered 
me an acceptable companion to many young men 
whose acquisitions in philosophy and science were 
infinitely superior to any tiling I could boast. 

In the business of these societies — for I was a 
member of more than one successively — I cannot 
boast of having made any great figure. I never 
was a good speaker unless upon some subject which 
strongly animated my feelings ; and, as I was to- 
tally unaccustomed to composition, as well as to the 
art of generalizing my ideas upon any subject, my 
literary essays were but very poor work. I never 
attempted them unless when compelled to do so by 
the regulations of the society, and then I was like 
the Lord of Castle Rackrent, who was obliged to 
cut down a tree to get a few faggots to boil the 
kettle ; for the quantity of ponderous and miscel- 
laneous knowledge which I really possessed on many 
subjects, was not easily condensed, or brought to 
bear upon the object I wished particularly to be- 
come master of. Yet there occurred opportunities 
when this odd lumber of my brain, especially that 
which was connected with tho recondite parts of 
history, did me, as Hamlet says, “ yeoman’s ser- 
vice.” My memory of events was like one of the 
large, old-fasliioned stonc-cannons of the Turks — 
very difficult to load well and discharge, but making 
a powerful effect when by good chance any object 
did come within range of its shot. Such fortunate 
opportunities of exploding with effect maintained 
my literary character among my companions, with 
whom I soon iqgt with great indulgence and regard. 
The persons with whom I chiefly lived at this pe- 
riod of my youth were William Clerk, already men- 
tioned ; James Edmonstoune, of Newton ; George 
Abercromby ; Adam Fergusson, son of the cele- 
brated Professor Fergusson, and who combined the 
lightest anapaest airy temper with the best and 
kindest disposition; John Irving, already men- 
tioned ; the Honourable Thomas Douglas, now 
Earl of Selkirk ; David Boyle, 1 — and two or three 
others, who sometimes plunged deeply into politics' 
and metaphysics, and not unfrequently “ doffed the 
world aside, and bid it pass.” 

Looking back on these times, I cannot applaud 
in all respects the way in which our days were 

1 Now Lord Justice- Clerk,— [ 1820.] 


1 8 pent. There «fas too much idleness, and some- 
times too much conviviality : blit our hearts wero 
warm, our minds honourably bent on knowledge 
and literary distinction ; and if I, certainly tho 
least informed of the party, may be permitted to 
bear witness, we were not without the fair and cre- 
ditable means of attaining the distinction to which 
we aspired. In this society 1 was naturally led to 
correct my former useless course of reading ; for 
— feeling myself greatly inferior to my companions 
in metaphysical philosophy and other branches of 
I regular study — I laboured, not without some suc- 
cess, to acquire at least such a portion of knowledge 
as might enable ino to maintain my rank in conver- 
sation. In this J succeeded pretty wpll ; but un- 
fortunately then, as often since through my life, I 
incurred the deserved ridicule o p my friends from 
the superficial nature of my ..equations, which 
being, in the mercantile phrase, got vp for society, 
very often proved flimsy in the texture ; and times 
the gifts of an uncommonly retentive memory and 
acute powers of perception wero sometimes detri- 
mental to their possessor, by encouraging him to a 
presumptuous reliance upon them. 

Amidst these studies, and in this society, tlio 
time of my apprenticeship elapsed: and in I7i>0, 
or thereabouts, it became necessary that I should 
seriously consider to which department of the law 
1 was to attach myself. 3VIy father behaved until 
the most parental kindness. He offered, if I pre- 
ferred liis own profession, immediately to take me 
into partnership with him, which, though his busi- 
ness was much diminished, still afforded mo an 
immediate prospect of a handsome independence. 
But he did not disguise his wish that I should re- 
linquish this situation to my younger brother, and 
embrace the more ambitious profession of the bar. 

I had little hesitation in making my choice — for 
I was never very fond of money ; and in no other 
particular do the professions admit of a compari- 
son. Besides, I knew and felt the inconveniences 
attached to that of a writer ; and I thought ( ku 
a young man) many of them were “ ingenio non 
flubeunda mco.” The appearance of personal de- 
pendence which that profession requires was disa- 
greeable to me ; the sort of connexion between tho 
client and the attorney seemed to render the latter 
more subservient than was quite agreeable to my 
nature ; and, besides, I had seen many sad exam- 
ples, while overlooking my father’s business, that 
the utmost exertions, and the best meant services, 
do not secure the man of business , as he is called, 
from great loss, and most ungracious treatment on 
ihe part of his employers. The bar, though I was 
conscious of my deficiencies as a public spoaker, 
was tho line of ambition and liborty ; it was that 
also for which most of my contemporary fyiends 
were destined. And, lastly, although I would will- 
ingly have relieved my father of the labours of his 
business, yet I saw plainly we could not tave agreed 
on some particulars if we had attempted to conduct 
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it together, and that 1 should disappoint his expec- 
tations if I did not turn to the bar.. So to tiiat 
object my studies were directed with great ardour 
and perseverance during the years 1 715.9, 1 700, 1791, 
1792. 

In the usual course of study, the Roman or Civil 
I jaw was the first object of my attention — the se- 
fcond, the Municipal Law of Scotland. 1 n the course 
of reading on both subjects, I bad the advantage of 
studying in conjunction with my friend William 
Clerk, a mail of the most acute intellects and power- 
ful apprehension, and who, should lie ever shako 
loose the fetters of indolence by which lie lias been 
hitherto trammelled, cannot fail to he distinguished 
in the liigflest degree. We attended the regular 
classes of both laws in the University of Kdinburgh. 
The Civil Law chair, now worthily filled by Mr 
Alexander Irving, might at that time ho considered 
as in iJ^yancc, since the person by whom it was oc- 
cupied laid never been fit for the situation, and was 
then almost in a state of dotage. But the Scotch 
Law lectures were those of Mr David Hume, who 
still continues to occupy that situation with as much 
honour to himself as advantage to his country. 1 
copied over his lectures twice with my own hand, 
from notes taken in the class, and when I have had 
occasion to consult them, 1 can never sufficiently 
admire the penetration and clearness of conception 
which wen* necessary to the arrangement of the 
fabric of law, formed originally under the strictest 
influence of feudal principles, and innovated, al- 
tered, and broken in upon by the change of times, 
of habits, and of manners, until it resembles some 
ancient castle, partly entire, partly ruinous, partly 
dilapidated, patched and altered during the succes- 
sion of ages hv a thousand additions and combi- 
nations, yet still exhibiting, with the marks of its 
antiquity, symptoms of the skill and wisdom of its 
founders, ami capable of being analyzed and made 
the subject of a methodical plan by an architect 
who can understand the various styles of tlie dif- 
ferent ages in which it was subjected to alteration. 
Such an architect has Mr llume been to the law 
of Scotland, neither wandering into fanciful and 
abstruse disquisitions, which arc the more proper 
subject of the antiquary, nor satisfied with present- 
ing to his pupils a dry and undigested detail of the 
laws in their present state, hut combining the past 
state of our legal enactments with the present, and 
tracing clearly and judiciously the changes which 
took place, and tlio causes which led to them. 


Under these auspices, I commenced my legal 
studies. A little parlour was assigned me in my 
fathers house, which was spacious and convenient, 
and 1 took tin* exclusive possession of my new 
realms with al ? the feelings of novelty and liberty. 
Let mo do justice to the only years of my life in 
which I applied to learning with stern, steady,' and 
undeviating industry. The rule of inj^riend Clerk 
ana myself was, that we should mutually qualify 
ourselves for undergoing an examination upon cer- 
tain points of law every morning in the week, Sun- 
days excepted. This was at first to have taken 
place alternately at each other’s houses, but wo soon 
discovered that my friend’s resolution was inade- 
quate to severing him from his couch at the early 
hour fixed for this exereitation. Accordingly, I 
agreed to go every morning to his house, which, 
being at the extremity of Prince’s Street, New 
Town, was a walk of two miles. With great punc- 
tuality, however, I heat him up to liis task every 
morning before seven o’clock, and in the course of 
two summers, wc went, by way of question and 
answer, through the whole of lleineccius’s Analysis 
of the Institutes and Pandects, as well as through 
the smaller copy of Kr ski lie’s Institutes of the Law 
of Scotland. This course of study enabled us to 
pass with credit the usual trials, which, by the re- 
gulations of the Faculty of Advocate**, must he un- 
dergone by every candidate for admission into their 
body. My friend William Clerk and I passed these 
ordeals on the same days — namely, the Civil Law 
trial on tlie [30tli June 1791], ami the Scots Law 
trial on the [6th July 1792J. On the [11th July 
179*2], we both assumed the gown with all its du- 
ties and honours. 

My progress in life during these two or three 
years had been gradually enlarging my acquaint- 
ance, and facilitating my entrance into good com- 
pany. My father and mother, already advanced in 
life, saw little society at home, excepting that of 
near relations, or upon particular occasions, so that 
I was left to form connexions in a great measure 
for myself, it is not difficult for a youth with a 
real desire to please and he pleased, to" make his 
way into good society in Edintargh — or indeed 
anywhere ; aud my family connexions, if they did 
not greatly further, had nothing to embarrass my 
progress. I was a gentleman, and so welcome any- 
where, if so be I could belmvc myself, as Tony 
Lumpkin says, u in a concatenation accordingly.” 

* * • * mrn • 
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CHAPTER II. 

Illustrations of the Autobiographical Fragment — Edin- 
burgh. — Sandy- Kno wo — Hath — Frestonpans. 

1771-1778. 

Sm Walt£jH5cott opens his brief account of his 
ancestry with a playful allusion to a trait of national 
character, which has, time out of mind, furnished 
merriment to the neighbours of the Scotch ; but the 
zeal of pedigree was deeply rooted in himself, and 
he would have been the last to treat it with serious 
disparagement. It lias often been exhibited under 
circumstances sufficiently grotesque ; but it has lent 
strength to many a good impulse — sustained hope 
and self-respect under many a difficulty and dis- 
tress — armed heart and nerve to many a bold and 
resolute struggle for independence ; and prompted 
also many a generous act of assistance, which under j 
its influence alone could have been accepted with- 
out any feeling of degradation. 

He speaks modestly of his own descent; for, while 
none of his predecessors had ever sunk below the 
situation and character of a gentleman, he had but 
to go three or four generations back, and thence, 
sis far as they could be followed, either on the pa- 
ternal or mate rmil side, they were to be found mov- 
ing in the highest ranks of our baronage. When 
he fitted up, in his Liter years, the beautiful hall of j 
Abbotsford, he was careful to have the armorial I 
bearings of his forefathers blazoned in due order 
on the compartments of its roof ; and there are few 
in Scotland, under the titled nubility, who could 
trace their blood to so many stocks of historical dis- 
tinction. 

In the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and 
Notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, the reader 
will find sundry notices of the ** Bauld Rutherfords 
that were sue stout,” and the Swin t<\ns of Swinton 
in Berwickshire, the two nearest houses on the ma- 
ternal side. An illustrious old warrior of the latter 
family, Sir John Swinton, extolled by Froissart, is 
the hero of the dramatic sketch, lfalidon Hill ; and 
*t is not to be omitted, that through the Swintous 
Sir Walter Scott could trace himself to William 
Alexander, Earl of Stirling, the poet and drama- 
tist. 1 His respect for the worthy barons of Ncw- 
mains ami Dry burgh, of whom, in right of his 
father’s mother, he was the representative, and in 

l On Sir Walter's copy of “ Hecrcations with the Muses, 
by William Earl of Stirling, 1G37,” there is the following 
MS. note : — “ Sir William Alexander, sixth Haron of Mcn- 
stric, and first Earl of Stirling, the friend of Drummond of 
Hawthornden and Bon Jon son, died ill 1G40. Bis eldest son, 
William Viscount Canada, died before liiu father, leaving 
one son and three daughters by his wife. Lady Margaret 
Uouglas, eldest daughter of William, first Marquis of Dou- 
glas. Margaret^ihe second of these daughters, married Sir 
Hubert Sinclair of Longformacus in the Morse, to whom 
she bore two daughters, Ann and Jean. Jean Sinclair, the 
younger daughter, married Sir John Swinton of Swinton ; 
and Jean Swinton, her eldest daughter, was the grandmo- 
ther of the proprietor of this volume.” 

* Ills family well remember the delight which he ex- 
pressed oil receiving, in 1B18, a ■copy of this first edition, a 
small dark quarto of 1G88, from his friend Constable. He 
was breakfasting when the present was delivered, and said, 

“ This is indeed the resurrection of an old ally — 1 mind 
spelling these lines.** He read aloud the jingling epistle to 
his own great-great-grandfather, which, like the rest, con- 
cludes with a broad hint that, as the author hod neither 
lands nor flocks—** no estate left except his designation *’ — 
the more fortunate kinsman who enjoyed, like Jason of old, 
a fair share of fleeces , might do worse than liestow on him 
some of King James’s broad pieces. On rising from table, 


whose venerable sepulchre bis remains now rest, 
was testified by his “ Memorials of the llaliburtons,” 
a small volume printed (for private circulation only) 
in the year 1820. His own male ancestors of the 
family of Harden, whose lineage is traced by Dou- 
glas ill his Baronage of Scotland back to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when they branched off 
from the great blood of Bucclcucli, have been so 
largely celebrated in his various writings, that I 
might perhaps content inyself with a general refer- 
ence to those pages, their only imperishable monu- 
ment. The antique splendour of the ducal house 
itself lias been dignified to all Europe by the pen 
< of its remote descendant ; but it may be doubted 
whether his genius could have been adequately de- 
veloped, had lie not attracted, at an early and cri- 
tical period, the kindly recognition am? support of 
the Bucelcuchs. 

The race had been celebrated, however, long 
before his day, by a minstrel* of its own ; nor did 
lie conceal his belief that lie owed much to the in- 
fluence exerted over his juvenile muni by the mile 
hut enthusiastic clan-poetry of old Satchel h 9 who 
describes himself on It in tiUc-jnujo as 

“ Captain Walter Scot, an old Souldier and no Schuller, 
And one that can write nano, 

But just the Letters of his Name.” 

II is “ True History of several honourable Families 
of the Right Honourable Name of Scot, in the Shires 
of Roxburgh and Selkirk, and others adjacent, ga- 
thered out of Ancient Chroniclers, Histories, and 
Traditions of our Fathers,” includes, among other 
things, a string of complimentary rhymes addressed 
to the first Laird of Raeburn ; and the copy which 
had belonged to that gentleman was in all likeli- 
hood about the first book of verses that fell into the 
poet’s hand. a How continually its wild and uncouth 
doggrel was on his lips to his latest day, ail his 
fandliars ean testify ; and the passages which lie 
quoted with the greatest zest were those commemo- 
rative of two ancient worthies, both of whom had 
had to contend against physical misfortune similar 
to his own. The former of these, according to Sat- 
chells, was the immediate founder of the branch 
originally designed of Siuton, afterwards of Har- 
den : — 

“ It is four hundred winters past in order 

Since that Buccleuch was Warden in the Border; 

A son lie had at that same tide. 

Which was so lame could neither run nor ride. 

John, lliin lame son, if my author speaks true, 
lie sent him to 8^ Mungo’s in Glosgu, 


Sir Walter immediately wrote as follows on the blank leaf 
opposite to poor Satchulls* honest title-page — 

“ I, Walter Scott of Abbotsford, a poor scholar, no soldier, 
but a soldier's lover. 

In the style of my namesake and kinsman do hereby dis- 
cover. 

That I have written the twenty-four letters twenty-four 
million times over ; 

A nd to every true-born Scott I do wish os many golden * 
pieces 

As ever were hairs in Jason's and Medea's golden fleeces.” 

The rarity of the original edition of Satchclls is such, that 
the copy now at Abbotsford was the only one Sir. Con- 
stable had ever seen — and no wonder, for the author's en- 
voy is in these words : — 

“ Begone, my book, stretch forth thy wings and fly 
Amongst, the nohlos and gontility; • 

Thou’rt not to sell to scavengers and clowns, 

But given to worthy persons of renown. 

The number *s few I've printed, in regard 
My charges have been great, and I hope ruward; 

I caus’d not print many uhove twelve* score. 

And the printers oro engaged that they shall print no 
more.” 
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Where ho remained a scholar's lime, 

Then married a wife according to his mind. • . . 

And betwixt them twa was procreat 
Headshaw, Aakirk, Sin ton, and Clock." 

But, if the scholarship of John the LamiUr furnished 
his descendant with many a mirthful allusion, a 
far greater favourite was tiie incmor> of William 
the Boltfoot, who followed him in the sixth genera- 
• tion. 

“ The Laird and Lady of Harden 
Betwixt them procreat was a son 
Called William Boltfoot of Harden " — 

The emphasis with which this next line was quoted 
I can never forget — 

“ He did survive to be k man." 

He was, in fact, one of the u prowest knights” of 
the whole* general ogy — a fearless horseman and ex- 
pert spearman, renowned and dreaded ; and I sup- 
pose 1 have heard ‘Sir Walter repeat a dozen times, 
as lie was dashing into the Tweed or Ettrick, “ roll- 
ing red from hrae to brae,” a stanza from what he 
pulled an old haliad, though it was most likely one 
of his own early imitations : — 

“ To tak the foord lie aye was first. 

Unless the English loons were near ; 

Plunge vassal than, plunge liorse and man, 

Auid Boltfoot rides into the real*." 

“ From childhood’s earliest hour,” says the poet in 
one of his last Journals, “ I have rebelled against 
external circumstances.” How largely the tradi- 
tional famousness of the stalwart Bolt foot may have 
helped to develope this element of his character, I 
do not. pretend to say ; but 1 cannot avoid regret- 
ting that Lord Byron had not discovered such 
another “ Deformed Transformed” among his own 
chivalrous progenitors. 

So long as Sir Walter retained his vigorous ha- 
bits, lie used to make an autumnal excursion, with 
whatever friend happened to be his guest at the? 
time, to the tower of Harden, the incunabula of his 
race. A more picturesque scene for the fastness of 
a lineage of Border marauders could not he con- 
ceived ; and so much did he delight in it, remote 
and inaccessible as its situation is, that, in the ear- 
lier part of his life, he had nearly availed himself 
of his kinsman’s permission to fit up the dilapidated 
peel for his summer residence. Harden (the ra vine 
of hares) is a deep, dark, and narrow glen, along 
w hich a little mountain brook hows to join the river 
Bortliwick, itself a tributary of the Teviot. The 
castle is perched on the brink of the precipitous 
hank, and from the ruinous windows you look down 
into the crows’ nests on the summits of the old 
inoulderiug elms, that have tlicir roots on the mar- 
gin of the stream far below : — 

44 Where Bortha hoarse, that loads tho meads with sand, 
Rolls her red tide to Teviot’s western strand, 

Through slaty hills, whose sides are shagged with thorn. 
Where springs in scattered tufts the dark green-corn. 
Towers wood-girt Harden far above tho vale, 

And clouds of ravens o’er the turrets sail. 

A hardy race who never shrunk from war, 

The Scott, to rival realms a mighty bar, 

Here fixed his mountain home ; — a wide domain, 

And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain ; 

But what the niggard ground of wealth denied, 

From fields more hlcss'd his fearless arm supplied.! 

It *vas to this wild retreat that the Harden of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, the Auld Wat of a hun- 
dred Border ditties, brought home, in 1567, his 

i Leyden *tho author of these beautiful lines, lias bor- 
rowrd, as the Lay of the Last Minstrel did also, from one of 
Sa^chells* primitive couplets — 


beautiful bride, Mary Scott* cc the Flower of Yar- 
row,” whoso grace and gentleness have lived in 
song along with the stern virtues of her lord. She 
is said to havo chiefly owed her celebrity to the 
gratitude of an English captive, a beautiful child, 
whom she rescued from the tender mercies of Wat’s 
moss-troopers, on their return from a foray into 
Cumberland. The youth grew uj^under her pro- 
tection, and is believed to have been die composer 
both of the words and the music of many of the beat 
old songs of tho Border. As Leyden says, 

44 lli.s arc tho strains whose wandering echoes thrill 
The shepherd lingering on the twilight hill, 

When evening brings the merry folding hours. 

And sun-eyed daisies close their winking flowers. 

He lived o'er Yarrow’s Flower to shed tne tear 
To strew the holly leaves o’er Harden’s bier ; 

But none was found above the minstrel’s tomb, 
Emblem of peace, to bid the daisy bloom. 

He, nameless as the race from which he sprung, 

Saved other names, and left bis own unsung.” 

Wc arc told, that when the last bullock which 
Auld Wat had provided from the English pastures 
was consumed, the Flower of Yarrow placed on her 
table a dish containing a pair of clean spurs ; a hint 
to the company that they must bestir themselves for 
their next dinner. Sir Walter adds, in a note to the 
Minstrelsy, u Upon one occasion when the village 
herd was driving out the cattle to pasture, the old 
laird heard him call loudly to drive out Harden’s 
cow. ‘ Harden’s coir /’ echoed the affronted chief ; ‘is 
it come to that pass f By my faitli they shall soon say 
Harden’s kye? (cows.) Accordingly, he sounded his 
bugle, set out with his followers, and next day re- 
turned with a bow of k ye, and a bassen'd (brindled) 
bull. On his return with this gallant prev, he passed 
a very large haystack. It occurred to the provident 
laird that this would he extremely convenient to 
fodder his new stock of cattle ; but as no means of 
transporting it were obvious, he was fain to take 
leave of it with the apostrophe, now become pro- 
verbial — * By mu said, had ye but four feet, ye should 
not stand /any there.' In short, as Froissart says 
of a similar class of feudal robbers, nothing came 
amiss to them that was not too henry or too hot .” 

Another striking chapter in the genealogical his- 
tory belongs to the marriage of Auld Wat’s son 
and heir, afterwards Sir William Scott of Harden, 
distinguished by the early favour of James VI., and 
severely fined for his loyalty under the usurpation 
of Cromwell. The period of this gentleman’s youth 
was a very wild one in that district. The Border 
clans still made war on each oilier occasionally, 
much in the fashion of their forefathers ; and the 
young and handsome heir of Harden, engaging in 
a foray upon the lands of Sir Gideon Murray of 
Elibank, treasurcr-depute of Scotland, was over- 
powered by that baron’s retainers, and carried in 
shackles to his castle, now a heap of ruins, on tho 
hanks of the Tweed. Elibank’s <r &oom\ree” ex- 
tended its broad arms close to the gates of his for- 
tress, and the indignant laird was on the point of 
desiring his prisoner to say a last prayer, when his 
more considerate dame interposed milder counsels, 
suggesting that the culpyit was born to a good estate, 
and that they had three unmarried daughters. — 
Young Harden, not, it is said, without hesitation, 
agreed to save liis life by taking the plainest of the 
three off their hands ; and the contract of marriage, 

44 If heather-tops had been corn of lh<* best. 

Then liucdeugh mill had gotten a r.oblc grist. 
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executed instantly on tlie parchment of a drum, is 
still in tlie char ter- chest of his lioblo representa- 
tive. 

Walter Scott, the third son of this couple, was 
tlie first Laird of Raeburn, already alluded to as 
ono of the patrons of Satchells. lie married Isabel 
Macdougal, daughter of Macdougal of M acker s- 
toun — a fanv v j r ' of great antiquity and distinction 
in Roxburghshire, of whose blood, through various 
alliances, the poet had a large share in his veins. 
Raeburn, though the sou and brother of two steady 
cavaliers, and married into a family of the same 
political creed, became a Whig, and at last a Qua- 
ker ;';uul tlie reader will find, in one of the notes to 
The Heart of Mid- Lothian, a singular account of 
the persecution to which this backsliding exposed 
him at the hands of both his own and his wife’s re- 
lations. lie was incarcerated (a. t>. 16(io), first at 
Edinburgh and then at Jedburgh, by order of the 
Privy Council — his children were forcibly taken 
from liim, and a heavy sum was levied on Ins estate 
yearly, for the purposes of their education beyond 
the reach of his perilous influence. “ It appears,” 
says Sir Walter, in a MS. memorandum now before 
me, “ that the Laird of Makerstoun, his brother-in- 
law, joined with Raclmrn’s own elder brother, Har- 
den, in this singular persecution, as it will now be 
termed by Christians of all persuasions. It was ob- 
served by the people that the male line of the second 
Sir William of Harden became extinct in 1710, and 
that the representation of Makerstoun soon passed 
into the female line. They assigned as a cause, that ! 
when the wife of Raeburn found herself deprived , 
of her husband, and refused permission even to see j 
her children, she pronounced a malediction on her 
husband's brother as well as on her own, and prayed 
that a male of their body might not inherit their 
property.” 

The MS. adds — st Of the first Raeburn’s two sons 
it may be observed, that, thanks to the discipline of 
the Privy Council, they were both good scholars.” 
Of these sons, Walter, the second, was the poet’s 
great-grandfather, the enthusiastic Jacobite of the 
autobiographical fragment, — who is introduced, 

“ With amber board and flaxen hair, 

.And rare rend apostolic air,” 

in the epistle prefixed to tlie sixth canto of Mar- 
mion. A good portrait of Bearded Wat, painted for 
his friend ‘Pitcairn, was presented by the Doctor’s 
grandson, the Karl of Kellie, to the father of Sir 
Walter. It is now at Abbotsford ; and shows a con- 
siderable resemblance to tho poet. Some verses ad- 
dressed to the original by his kinsman Walter Scott 
of Harden, arc given in one of the Notes to Mar- 
mion. The old gentleman himself is said to have 

1 Since this book was first published, I have seen in print 
“ A Poom'Yui death of Master Walter Scott, who died 
at Kelso, November 3, 1729,” written, it is said, by Sir Wil- 
liam Scott of Tliiriestano, Bart., the male ancestor of Lord 
Napier. It has these lines : — 

“ His converse breathed the Christian. On his tongue 
The praises of religion ever hung ; 

Whence it appeared he did on solid ground 
Commend tho pleasures which himself had found. . . . 
His venerable mien and goodly air 
Fix on our hearts impressions strong and fair. 

Full seventy years had shed their silvery glow 
Around his locks, and inside his beard to grow ; 

That decent beard, which in becoming grace 

Did spread a reverend honour on Ids face,*’ &c. — [1818.] 

® “ From the genealogical deduction In the Memorials, it 
appears that the Haliburtons of Ncwmuins were descended 
from and represented the ancient and once powerful family 
of iialiburton of Mortoun, which became extinct in the bc- 


written verses occasionally, both English and Latin ; 
but 1 never heard more than the burden of a drink- 
ing-song — 

“ Barba croscat, barba crescat. 

Donee carduus revirescat.” 1 

Scantily as the worthy Jacobite seems to have been 
provided with this world’s goods, he married the 
daughter of a gentleman of good condition, “ through 
whom,” says the MS. memorandum already quoted, 
“ his descendants liavo inherited a connexion with 
some honourable branches of the Sliock nan Diar - 
mid , or Clan of Campbell.” To this connexion Sir 
Walter owed, as wo shall see hereafter, many of 
those early opportunities for studying the manners 
of the Highlanders, to which the world are indebted 
for Waverley, Hob Roy, and the Lady of^the Lake. 

Robert Scott, the son of Beardie, formed also 
an honourable alliance. His father-in-law, Thomas 
iialiburton, 2 the last but one of the “ good lairds 
of Newmains,” entered his marriage as follows in 
the domestic record, which Sir Walter’s pious re- 
spect induced him to have printed nearly a century 
afterwards : — “ My second daughter Barbara is 
married to Robert Scott, son to Walter Scott, uncle 
to Raeburn, upon this sixteen day of July 1720, at 
my house of Dryburgli, by Mr James lanes, mini- 
ster of Mertoun, their mothers being cousings ; may 
the blessing of the Lord rest upon them, and make 
them comforts to each other and to all their rela- 
tions to which the editor of the Memorials adds 
this note — “ May Hod grant that the prayers of the 
excellent persons who have passed away, may avail 
for the benefit of those who succeed them ! — Ab- 
botsford, Nov. 1824.” 

I need scarcely remind the reader of the exqui- 
site description of the poet’s grandfather, in the 
Introduction to the third canto of Marmion — 

“ the thatch'd mansion's grey-hair’d sire. 

Wise without learning, plain and good. 

And sprung of Scotland’s gentler blood ; 

Whose eye, in age quick, clear, and keen. 

Showed what in youth its glance had been ; 

Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 

Content with equity unbought.” 

In the Preface to Guy Mannering, we have an an- 
ecdote of Robert Scott in his earlier days : u My 
grandfather, while riding over Charterhouse Moor, 
then a very extensive common, fell suddenly among 
a large band of gipsies, who were carousing in a 
hollow surrounded by bushes. They instantly seized 
on his bridle with shouts of welcome, exclaiming 
that they had often dined at his expense, and he 
must now stay and share their cheer. My ancestor 
was a little alarmed, for lie had more money about 
his person than he cared to risk in such society. 
However, being naturally a bold lively-spirited man, 

ginning of the eighteenth century. The first of this latter 
family possessed the lands and barony of Mertoun by a 
charter granted by Archibald Karl of Douglas and Lord of 
Galloway (one of those tremendous lords whose coronets 
counterpoised the Scottish crown) to Henry do H allburton, 
whom ho designates as his standard-bearer, on account of 
his service to tlie carl in England. On this account the 
Huliburtons of Mertoun and those of Newmains, in addition 
to the arms borne by the Haliburtons of Dirleton (the an- 
cient chiefs of that once great and powerful, but now' almost 
extinguished name) — viz. or, on a bend azure , three tnas- 
cles of the first— -gave the distinctive bearing of a buckle 
of the second in the sinister canton. These arms still 
appear on various old tombs In the abbeys of Melrose and 
Dryburgh, as well as on their house at Dryburgh, which 
was built in 1W2.''— ‘MS. Meviorandum, 1820. Sir Walter 
was served heir to these Haliburtons soon aft:.*r tho date of 
this Memorandum, and thenceforth quartered the arma 
above described with those of his paternal family. 

* 
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he entered into the humour of t the thing, and sat 
down to the feast, which consisted of all the varie- 
ties of game, poultry, pigs, and so forth, that could 
be collected by a wide and indiscriminate system of 
plunder. The dinner was a very merry one, but 
my relative got a hint from some of the older gip- 
sies, just when 4 the mirth and fun grew fast and 
furious,’ and mounting his horse accordingly, he 
took a French leave of his entertainers.” His 
grandson might have reported more than one scene 
of the like sort in which he was himself engaged, 
while hunting the same district, not in quest of 
foxes or of cattle sales, like the goodman of Sandy- 
Knowe, but of ballads for the Minstrelsy. Gipsy 
stories, as we are told in the same Preface, were 
frequently in the mouth of the old man when his 
lace 44 brightened at the evening tire,” in the days 
of the pact's childhood. And lie adds, that 44 as Dr 
Johnson had a shadowy recollection of Queen Anne 
as a stately lady in black, adorned with diamonds,” 
so his own memory was haunted with 4 ‘ a solemn 
remembrance of a woman of more than female 
height, dressed in a long red cloak, who once made 
her appearance beneath the thatched roof of Sandy- 
Knowb, commenced acquaintance by giving him an 
apple, and whom he looked on, nevertheless, with 
as much awe as the future doctor, High Church and 
Tory as he was doomed to he, could look upon the 
Queen.” This was Madge Gordon, grand-daughter 
of Jean Gordon, the prototype of Meg Merrilecs. 

Of Robert of Sandy-Knowc, also, there is a very 
tolerable portrait at Abbotsford, and the likeness 
of the poet to his grandfather must have forcibly 
struck every one who has seen it. Indeed, but for 
its wanting some inches in elevation of forehead — 
(a considerable want, it must be allowed) » the pic- 
ture might he mistaken for one of Sir W alter Scott. 
The keen shrewd expression of the eye, and the re- 
markable length and compression of the upper lip, 
bring him exactly before me as lie appeared when 
entering with all the zeal of a professional agricul- 
turist into the merits of a pit of marie discovered 
at Abbotsford. Had the old man been represented 
with his cap on his head, the resemblance to one 
particular phasis of the most changeful of counte- 
nances would have been perfect. 

Robert Scott had a numerous progeny, and Sir 
Walter lias intimated his intention of recording se- 
veral of them ‘ e with a sincere tribute of gratitude” 
in tho contemplated prosecution of his autobio- 
graphy. Two of the younger sons were bred to the 
naval service of the East India Company; one of 
whom died early and unmarried; the other was the 
excellent Captain Robert Scott, of whose kindness 
to his nephew some particulars are given in the 
Ashcstiel Fragment, and more will occur hereafter. I 
Another son, Thomas, followed the profession of his 
father with ability, and retired in old age upon a I 
handsome indepen donee, acquired by his industrious 
exertions. He was twice married, — first to his near 
relation, a daughter of Raeburn ; and secondly to 
Miss Rutherford of Know-South, the estate of which 
respectable family is now possessed by his son 
Charles Scott, an amiable and high-spirited gentle- 
man, who was always a special favourite with his 
eminent kinsnmu. The death of Thomas Scott is 
tluA recorded in one of the MS. notes on his ne- 
phew’s own copy of the Haliburton Memorials: — 
44 The said Thomas Scott died at Monklaw, near Jed- 
burgh, St two of the clock, 27tli January 11123, in 


the 90th year of his life, and fully possessed of all * 
his faculties, lie read till nearly the year before 
liis death ; and being a great musician on the Scotch 
pipes, had, when on his deathbed, a favourite tune 
played over to him by his son James, that he might 
be sure he left him in full possession of it. Alter 
hearing it, lie hummed it over himself, and corrected 
it in several of the notes. The air was that called 
Hour Plants in Galashiels. When harks and other 
tonics were given him during his las! illness, he pri- 
vately spat them into his handkerchief, saying, as 
he had lived all his life without taking doctor's drugs, 
lie wished to die without doing so.” 

1 visited this old man, two years before his death, 
in company with Sir Walter, and thought him about 
the most venerable figure l had ever set my eyes 
on — tall and erect, with long flowing tresses of the 
most silvery whiteness, and stockings rolled up over 
his knees, after the fashion of three generations 
back. He sat reading liis Bible without specta- 
cles, and did not, for a moment, perceive that any 
one had entered his room; hut on recognising his 
nephew lie rose, with cordial alacrity, kissing him 
on both checks, and exclaiming, tk God bless thee, 
Walter, my man ! thou hast risen to be great, but 
thou wast always good.” His remarks were lively 
and sagacious, and delivered with a touch of that 
humour which seems to have been shared by most 
of the family, lie had ilie air and manner of an 
ancient gentleman, and must in his day have been 
eminently handsome. 1 saw more than once, about 
the same period, this respectable man's sister, who 
had married her cousin Walter, I.ainl of Raeburn 
—thus adding a new link to the closeness of the 
family connexion. She also must have, been, in her 
youth, remarkable for personal attractions; as it 
was, she dwells on my memory as the perfect pic- 
ture of an old Scotch lady, with a great deal of sim- 
ple dignity in her bearing, but with the softest eye, 
and tlie sweetest voice, and a charm of meekness 
and gentleness about every look and expression; 
all which contrasted strikingly enough with the 
stern dry aspect and manners of her husband, a 
right descendant of the moss-troopers of Harden, 
who never seemed at his ease but on horseback, 
and continued to be the boldest fox -huii ter of tho 
district, even to the verge of eighty. The poet’s 
aunt spoke her native language pure and uj. diluted, 
but without the slightest tincture of that vulgarity 
which now seems almost unavoidable in the oral use 
of a dialect so long banished from courts, and which 
has not been avoided by any moduli writer who 
has ventured to introduce it, with the exception of 
Scott, and 1 may add, speaking generally, of Burns. 
Lady Raeburn, as she was universally styled, may 
be numbered with those friends of early days whom 
her nephew has alluded to in one of liis prefaces, 

I as preserving what we may fancy to lias e been the 
old Scotch of Holy rood. m • 

The particulars which I have been setting dosvn 
may help English readers to form n.*me notion of 
the structure of society in those southern districts 
of Scotland. When Satchells wrote, he boasted that 
Buecleueh could summon to his banner one hundred 
lairds, all of his own name, with ten tiioiii-and more 
— landless men, but still of the same blood. Tho 
younger sons of these various lairds were, through 
many successive generations, portioned off with 
fragments of the inheritance, until such subdivision 
could be carried no farther, and then the cadet, of 
i 
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necessity, either adopted the profession of arms, in 
some foreign service very frequently, or became a 
cultivator on the estate of his own cider brother, 
of the chieftain of his branch, or of the great chief 
and patriarchal protector of the whole clan. Until 
tlie commerce of England, and above all, the mi- 
litary and civil services of the English colonies, 
were thrown open to the enterprise of the Scotch, 
this system o£. things continued entire. It still re- 
mained in force to a considerable extent at the time 
when the Goodman of Sandy-Knowe was establish- 
ing his children in the world — and I am happy to 
say, that it is far from being abolished even at the 
present day. It was a system which bound together 
the various classes of the rural population in bonds 
of mutual love and confidence : the original com- 
munity of lineage was equally remembered on all 
sides ; the landlord could count for more than his 
rent on the tenant, who regarded him rather as a 
father or an elder brother, than as one who owed 
his superiority to mere wealth ; and the farmer, 
who on fit occasions partook on equal terms of tho 
chase and the hospitality of his landlord, went back 
with content and satisfaction to the daily labours 
of a vocation which he found no one disposed to 
consider as derogating from his gentle blood. Such 
delusions, if delusions they were, hold the natural 
arrogance of riches in check, taught the poor mail 
to believe that in virtuous poverty lie had nothing 
to blush for, and spread over the whole being of 
the community the gracious spirit of a primitive 
humanity. 

Walter Scott, the eldest son of Robert of Sandy- 
Knowe, appears to have been tlie first of the family 
that ever adopted a town life, or anything claiming 
to be classed among the learned professions, llis 
branch of tlie law, however, could not in those days 
he advantageously prosecuted without extensive 
connexions in the country; his own were too re- 
spectable not to ho of much service to him in his 
calling, and they were cultivated accordingly. His 

i professional visits to Roxburghshire and Ettrick 
forest were, in his vigorous life, very frequent; 
and though he Avas never supposed to have any 
tincture either of romance or poetry in his compo- 
sition, lie retained to the last a warm affection for 
his native district, with a certain reluctant flavour 
of the old feelings and prejudices of the Borderer. 

I have little to add to Sir Walter’s short and re- 
spectful notice of his father, except that 1 have 
heard it confirmed by the testimony of many Joss 
partial observers. According to every account, lie 
was a most just, honourable, conscientious man ; 
only too high of spirit for some parts of his busi- 
ness. u He passed from the cradle to the grave,* 
says a surviving relation, u without making an 
enemy or losing a friend. lie was a most affec- 
tionate parent, and if he discouraged, rather than 
otherwise, hisrvxm’s early devotion to the pursuits 
which led him to tho height of literary eminence, it 
was only because he did not understand what such 
things meant, and considered it his duty to keep 

i See Chamber*'® Traditions of Edinburgh, vol. ii. pp. 127- 

131. The functions here ascribed to Mrs Ogilvie may ap- 

pear to modern readers little consistent with her rank. Such 
things, however, were not uncommon in those days in poor 

old Scotland. Ladies with whom I have conversed in my 

youth well remembered an Honourable Mr m Maitland who 

practised the obstetric art In tho Cowgate. 

* In Sir Walter Scott's desk, after his deatn, there was 
found a little packet containing six locks of hair, with this 

inscription in the handwriting of his mother : — 


his young man tC that path in which good sense 
and industry might, humanly speaking, be thought 
sure of success.’* 

Sir Walter’s mother was short of stature, and by 
no means comely, at least after tho days of her 
early youth. She had received, as became tho 
daughter of an eminently learned physician, tho 
best sort of education then bestowed on young gen- 
tlewomen in Scotland. The poet, speakiug of Mrs 
Euphcmia Sinclair, the mistress of tlie school at 
which his mother was reared, to tho ingenious local 
antiquary, Mr Robert Chambers, said that “ she 
must have been possessed of uncommon talents for 
education, as all her young ladies were, in after life, 
fond of reading, wrote and spelled admirably, were 
well acquainted with history and the belles lettres, 
without neglecting the more homely duties of tho 
needle and accompt book ; and perfectly well-bred 
in society.” Mr Chambers adds, “ Sir W. further 
communicated that his mother, and many others of 
Mrs Sinclair’s pupils, were sent afterwards to be 
finished off by tlie Honourable Mrs Ogilvie, a lady 
who trained her young friends to a style of manners 
which would now be considered intolerably still'. 
Such was the effect of this early training upon tins 
mind of Mrs Scott, that even when she approached 
her eightieth year, she took as much care to avoid 
touching her chair with her hack, as if she had still 
been under the stem eye of Mrs Ogilvie.” 1 * * * * * * The 
physiognomy of the poet bore, if their portraits may 
be trusted, no resemblance to either of his parents. 

Mr Scott was nearly thirty years of age when ho 
married, and six children, born to him between 
1750 and 17(>6, all perished in infancy. 8 A suspi- 
cion that the close situation of the College Wynd 
had been unfavourable to the health of liis family, 
was the motive that induced him to remove to the 
house which lie ever afterwards occupied in George’s 
Square. This removal took place shortly after tlio 
poet’s birth ; and the children born subsequently 
were in general healthy. Of a family of twelve, of 
whom Hix lived to maturity, not one now survives ; 
nor have any of them left descendants, except Sir 
Walter himself, and his next and dearest brother, 
Thomas Scott. 

lie says that his consciousness of existence dated 
from Sandy-Knowe ; and how deep and indelible 
was the impression which its romantic localities 
had left on his imagination, 1 need not remind tho 
readers of Marminn and the Eve of St John. On 
the summit of the Crags which overhang the farm- 
house stands the ruined tower of Smailholme, tho 
scene of that fino ballad ; and the view from thence 
takes in a wide expanse of the district in which, as 
has been truly said, every field has its battle, and 
every rivulet its song : — 

“ The lady looked in mournful mood. 

Looked over hill and vale. 

O'er Mcrtoun’s wood, and Tweed's fair flood, 

And all down Teviotdale." — 

Mertoun, the principal scat of the Harden family, 
with its noble groves ; nearly in front of it, across 

“ 1. Anne Scott, born March 10, 175!). 

2. Robert Scott, born August 22, 17H0. 

3. John Scott, born November 28, 1761. 

4. Robert Scott, born June 7, 1763. 

5. Jean Scott, born March 27, 1765. 

6. Walter Scott, born August 30, 1766. 

All these are dead, and none of my present family was born 
till some time aftor wards.” r 
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the Tweed, Lcssuddon, tlic comparatively small but 
still venerable and stately abode of the Lairds of 
Raeburn ; and the hoary Abbey of Dryburgli, sur- 
rounded with yew-trees as ancient as itself, seem to 
lie almost below the feet of the spectator. Opposite 
him rise the purple peaks of Eildpn, the traditional 
scene of Thomas the Rymer’s interview with the 
Queen of Faerie ; behind are the blasted peel which 
the seer of Erceldoun himself inhabited, * the Broom 
*of the Cowdonknowes-/ the pastoral valley of the 
Leader, and the bleak wilderness of Laminermoor. 
To the eastward, the desolate grandeur of J I nine 
Castle breaks the horizon, as the eye travels towards 
the range of the Cheviot. A few miles westward, 
Melrose, “ like some tall rock with lichens grey,” 
appears clasped amidst the windings of tlio Tweed ; 
and the distance presents the serrated mountains of 
the Gala, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, all famous 
in song. Such were the objects that had painted 
the earliest images on the eye of the last and great- 
est of the Border Minstrels. 

As his memory reached to an earlier period of 
childhood than that of almost any other person, so 
assuredly no poet lias given to the world a picture 
of the dawning feelings of life and genius, at once 
so simple, so beautiful, and so complete, as that of 
his epistle to William Erskine, the chief literary 
C( nfidant and counsellor of his prime of manhood. 

“ Whether an impulse that lias birth, 

Soon us the infant wakes on earth, 

One with our feelings and our powers, 

And rather part of us than ours ; 

Or whether fi tiler term’d the sway 
Of habit, formed in early day. 

Howe'er derived, its force confcst 
Rules with despotic sway the breast. 

And drugs us on by viewless chain. 

While taste and reason plead in vain. . . . 

Thus, while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charm’d me yet a child. 

Rude thouuli they be, still with the chime 
Return th« thoughts of early time. 

And feelings rous’d in life’s til's t day. 

Glow in the line and prompt the lay. 

Then rise those crags, that mountain tower 
Which charm’d my fancy’s wakening hour. 

It was a barren scene and wild 
Where naked elift's were rudely piled; 

Rut ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall -flower grew. 

And honey -suckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall. 

I deem'd such nooks tho sweetest shade 
The sun in all its round surveyed ; 

And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power 
And marvelled as the aged hind. 

With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind, 

Of forayers who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength hud spurr’d their horse, 
Their southern rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue, 

And home returning, fill'd the hall 
With revel, wassel-rout, and brawl. 

Methought that still with trump and clang 
The gateway’s broken arches rang ; 

Methought grim features, seam’d with scars, 

Glared through the windows* rusty bars ; 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales 1 heard of wo or mirth, 

Of lovers* slights, of ladies' charms. 

Of witches' spells, of warriors' arms — 

Of patriot battles won of old 
By Wallace Wight and Bruce tho Bold — 

Of later fields of feud and fight. 

When, pouring from their Highland height, 

•Tho Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 

Hod swept the scarlet ranks away. 


i This old woman sttll possesses “ the banes *' (bones)— 
that is to sty, the boards — of a Psalm-book, which Master 
Walter gave her at Sandy -Kuo wo. “ He chose it,” she *ays, 


While stretched at length upon the floor. 

Again 1 fought each combat o'er, 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 

Tho mimic ranks of war displayed, 

• And onward still the Scottish Lion bore. 

And still the scattered Southron fled before. 

There are still living in that neighbourhood two 
old women, who were in the domestic service of 
Sandy-Knowe, when the lame child was brought 
thither in the third year of his age. One of them, 
Tibby Hunter, remembers liis coming well; and 
that “ lie was a sweet-tempered bairn, a darling 
with all about the house.” The young ewemilkers 
delighted, she says, to carry him about on their 
barks among tho crags ; and he ^vas “ very gleg 
(quick) at the uptake, and soon kenned every sheep 
and lamb by head-mark as well as any of them.” 
11 is great pleasure, however, was in the society of 
the “ aged hind,” recorded in the epistle to Erskine. 
“ Auld Sandy Onnistoun,” called, from tlic most 
dignified part of his function, “ the Cow-bailie,” had 
the chief superintendence of the flocks that browsed 
upon “ the velvet tufts of loveliest green.” If the 
child saw him in the morning, he could not be satis- 
fied unless the old man would set liim astride on his 
shoulder, and take him to keep liim company as bo 
lay watching his charge. 

“ Here was poetic impulse given 
By the green hill aiul clear blue heaven." 

The Cow-bailie blew a particular note on his whistle, 
which signified to the maid-servants in the house 
below when the little boy wished to be carried homo 
again. He told his friend, Mr Skene of Rubislaw, 
when spending a summer day in his old age among 
these well-remembered crags, that lie delighted to 
roll about on the grars all day long in the midst of 
the flock, and that “ the sort of fellowship he thus 
formed with the sheep and lambs had impressed his 
mind with a degree of affectionate feeling towards 
them which had lasted throughout life.” There is 
a story of his having been forgotten one day among 
the knolls when a tlmuder-storm came on ; and his 
aunt, suddenly recollecting his situation, and run- 
ning out to bring him home, is said to have found 
him lying on his hack, clapping his hands at tho 
lightning, and crying out, “ Bonny ! bonny !” at 
every flash. 

I find the following marginal note on his copy 
of Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany (edition 
1721 :) — u This book belonged to my grandfather, 
Robert Scott, and out of it I was taught Hardi- 
knute by heart before 1 could read tlic ballad myself. 
It was the first poem 1 ever learnt — tlic*last I shall 
over forget.” According to Tibb^ r Hunter, ho was 
not particularly fond of liis book, embracing every 
pretext for joining his friend the Cow’-bailie out of 
doors ; hut “ Miss Jenny was a grand hand at keep- 
ing him to the bit, and by degrees he came to read 
brawly.” 1 An early acquaintance of a higher class, 
Mrs Duncan, the w ife of the present excellent mi- 
nister of Mcrtoun, informs me, that though she was 
younger than Sir Walter, she has a dim remem- 
brance of the interior of Sandy-Knowe — “ Old Mrs 
Scott sitting, with her spinning-wheel, at one sido 
of tho fire, in a dt an dean parlour; tho grandfa- 
ther, a good deal failed, in liis elbow chair opposite ; 
and tho little boy lying on tlic carpet-, at the old 
man’s feet, listening to the Bible, or whatever good 
hook Miss Jenny w as reading to them.” 

“ of a very largo print, that I might ho able to read it when 
I was very auld — forty year auld ; but the bairns pulled the 
leaves out langsyne. 
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Robert Scott died before his grandson was four 
years of ago ; and 1 heard him mention when he 
was an old man that he distinctly remembered the 
writing and sealing of the funeral letters, and all 
the ceremonial of the melancholy procession as it 
left Sandy-Knowe. I shall conclude my notices of 
the residence at Sandy-Knowe with observing, that 
in Sir Walter’s account of the friendly clergyman 
who so often'' Silt at his grandfather’s fireside, we 
cannot fail to trace many features of the secluded 
divine in the novel of Saint Honan’s Well. 

I have nothing to add to what he has told us of 
that excursion to England which interrupted his 
residence at Sandy-Knowe for about a twelvemonth, 
except that 1 had often been astonished, long beforo 
1 read his autobiographic fragment, with the minute 
recollection he seemed to possess of all the striking 
features of the city of Bath, which he had never 
seen again since lie quitted it before ho -was six 
years of age. lie lias himself alluded, in his Me- 
moir, to tlie lively recollection he retained of his 
first visit to the theatre, to which his uncle Robert 
carried him to witness a representation of As You 
Like It. In his Reviewal of the Info of John 
Keiublc, written in 18*J(», he has recorded that im- 
pression more fully, and in terms so striking, that 
1 must copy them in this place : — 

44 There are few things which those gifted with 
any degree of imagination recollect with a sense of 
more anxious and mysterious delight than the first 
c:r imntic representation which they have witnessed. 
The unusual form of the house, filled with such 
groups of crowded spectators, themselves forming 
an extraordinary spectacle to the eye which has 
never witnessed it before, yet all intent upon that 
wide and mystic curtain, whose dusky undulations 
permit us now and then to discern the momentary 
glitter of some gaudy form, or the spangles of some 
sandalled foot, which trips lightly within : Then the 
light, brilliant as that of day ; then the music, which, 
in itself a treat sufficient in every other situation, 
our inexperience takes for the very play wo came 
to witness; then the slow rise of the shadowy cur- 
tain, disclosing, as if by actual magic, a new laud, 
with woods, and mountains, and lakes, lighted, it 
seems to us, by another sun, and inhabited by a 
race of beings different from ourselves, whose lan- 
guage is poetry,- -whose dress, demeanour, and sen- 
timents srem something supernatural, — and who.** 
whole actions and discourse are calculated not for 
the ordinary toi’ie of c\ ery-day life, but to excite the 
stronger and more powerful faculties — to melt with 
sorrow, overpower with terror, astonish with the 
marvellous, or convulse with irresistible laughter: 
— all these wonders stamp indelible impressions on 
the memory. Those mixe d feelings, also, which 
perplex, us between a sense that the scene is but a 
plaything, and an interest which <*\er and anon 
surprises us into a transient belief that that which 
so strongly affects us cannot be fictitious ; those 
mixed and puzzling feelings, also, arc exciting in 
the highest degree. Then there are the bursts of 
applause, like distant thunder, and the permission 
afforded to clap our little bauds, and add our own 
scream of delight to a sound so commanding. All 
this, and much, much more, is fresh in our memory, 
although, when w f e felt these sensations, we looked 
on the stage which Garrick had not \et left. It is 
now a long while since; yet we have not passed 


many hours of such unmixod delight, and we still 
remember the sinking lights, the dispersing crowd, 
with the vain longings which we felt that the music 
would again sound, the magic curtain once mono 
arise, and the enchanting dream recommence; and 
the astonislimcut with which wo looked upon the 
apathy of the elder part of our company, who, hav- 
ing the means, did not spend every evening in the 
theatre.” 1 # 

Probably it was this performance that first tempt- 
ed him to open the page of Shakspcare. Before he 
returned to Sandy-Knowe, assuredly, notwithstand- 
ing the modest language of his autobiography, the 
progress which had been made in liis intellectual 
education was extraordinary; and it is impossible 
to doubt that his hitherto almost sole tutoress, Miss 
Jenny Scott, must have been a woman of tastes and 
acquirements very far above what could have been 
often found among Scotch Indies, of any but tho 
highest class at least, in that day. In the winter of 
1777, she and her charge spent some few weeks — 
not happy weeks, the “ Memoir” hints them to have 
been — in George’s Square, Edinburgh; and it so 
happened, that during this little interval, Mr and 
Mrs Scott received in their domestic circle a guest 
capable of appreciating, and, fortunately for us, of 
recording in a very striking manner tho remark- 
able developcment of young Walter’s faculties. Mrs 
Cockburu, mentioned by him in his Memoir as the 
authoress of the modern 44 Flowers of the Forest,” 
born a Rutherford, of Fairnalic, in Selkirkshire, 
was distantly related to the poet’s mother, with 
whom she had through life been in habits of inti- 
mate friendship. This accomplished woman was 
staying at Ravelstone, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
a seat of the Keiths of Dunnottar, nearly related 
to Mrs Scott, and to herself. With some of that fa- 
mily she spent ail evening in George’s Square. She 
chanced to be writing next day to Dr Douglas, the 
well-known and much respected minister of her 
native parish, Galashiels ; and her letter, of which 
the Doctor’s son has kindly given me a copy, con- 
tains the following passage: — • 

'* Edinburgh, Saturday night, 15th of ‘the gloomy 
month when the people of England hang auu 
drown themselves.’ 

* * * * u I last night supped in Mr Walter 

Scott’s, lie has the most extraordinary genius of 
a boy 1 ever saw. He was reading a poem to his 
mother when L went in. I made him read on; it 
was the description of a shipwreck. His passsion 
jmsc with the storm. He lifted his eyes and hands. 

4 There’s the mast gone,’ says he ; 4 crash it goes ! 
— they will all perish !’ After his agitation, he turns 
to me. 4 That is too melancholy ,’ says he; 4 1 had 
better read you something more amusing.’ 1 pre- 
ferred a little chat, and asked his opinion of Milton 
and other books he was reading, which he gave nie 
wonderfully. One of his observations was, ‘ How 
strange it is that Adam, just new come into tho 
world, should know everything — that must be the 
poet’s fancy,’ says he. But when ho was told he 
was created perfect by God, he instantly yielded. 
When taken to bed last night, ho told his aunt he 
liked that lady. ‘ What lady?* says she. 6 Why 
Mrs Cockburu ; for I think she is a virtuoso liko 
myself.’ 4 Dear Walter,’ says aunt Jenny, * what 

1 Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. xx. p. 154. 
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is a virtuoso V ‘ Don’t ye knovf? Why, its one 
who wishes and will know every thing.’ 1 — Now', sir, 
you will think this a very silly story. Pray, what 
age do you suppose this boy to be? Name it now, 
before f tell you. Why, twelve or fourteen. No 
such tiling; he is not quite six years old. 2 lie has 
a lame leg, for which he was a year at Bath, and 
has acquired the perfect English accent, w'hicli he 
Jkih not lost since he came, and he reads like a Gar- 
rick. You will allow this an uncommon exotic.” 

Some particulars in Mrs Cockburn’s account ap- 
pear considerably at variance with what Sir Walter 
has told us respecting his own bovish proficiency — 
especially in tlie article of pronunciation. On that 
List head, however, Mrs Cockburn was not, proba- 
bly, a very accurate judge: all that can be said is, 
that if at this early period he had acquired anything 
which could be justly described as an English ac- 
cent, he soon lost, and never again recovered, what 
he had thus gained from bis short residence at Bath, 
in after life his pronunciation of words, considered 
separately, was seldom much different from that of 
a well-educated Englishman of his time; but he used 
mam words in a sense which belonged to Scotland, 
not to England, and the tone and accent remained 
broadly Scotch, though, unless in the burr, which 
no doubt, smacked of the country bordering on Nor- 
thumberland, there was no prorineial peculiarity 
about, his utterance. He had strong powers of mi- 
micry — could talk with a peasant quite in In’s own 
stylo, and frequently in general society introduced 
rustic pntolf, northern, southern, or midland, with 
great truth and effect; but these things were inlaid 
dramatically, or playfully, upon his narrative. His 
exquisite taste in this matter was not less remark - 
able in his conversation than in ilie prose of his 
Scotch novels. 

Another lacly, nearly connected with the Keiths 
of Bavelstonc, lias a lively recollection of young 
Walter, when paying a visit much about the same 
period to his kind relation, 3 the mistress of that 
picturesque old mansion, which furnished him in 
after days with many of the features of liis Tully- 
Veolan, and whose venerable gardens, with their 
massive hedges of yew and holly, he always con- 
sidered as the ideal of the art. The lady, whose 
letter 1 have now before me, says she distinctly 
remembers the sickly boy sitting at the gate of the 
house with his attendant, when a poor mendicant 
approached, old and woe-begone, to claim the cha- 
rity which none asked for in vain at Ravelatnuc. 
When the man was retiring, the servant remarked 
to Walter that he ought to be thankful to Provi- 
dence for having placed him above the want and 
misery lie had been contemplating. The child 
looked up with a half wistful, half incredulous 
expression, and said, “Homer w*w a be^jar ! ” 
‘* How do you know that?” said the other. “ Why, 
don’t you remember,” answered the little Virtuoso, 
“ that 

‘ Seven Roman cities strove for Homer dead. 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread ? * " 


Tlio lady aniled at the u Iv man cities,” — but 
already 

“ Each blank in faithless memory void 
The poet*s glowing thought suppliod." 

It was in this same year, 1777, that lie spent 
some time at Prestonpans ; made his first acquaint- 
ance with George Constable, the original of liis 
Monkbarns ; explored the field where Colonel Gar- 
diner received his death-wound, under the learned 
guidance of Dalgetty ; and marked the spot “ where 
the grass grew long and green, distinguishing it 
from the rest of the field,” 4 above the grave of 
poor Balmawhapple. 

llis uncle Thomas, whom I liavc described as I 
saw him in extreme old age at Monklaw, had the 
management of the farm affairs at Sandy-Knowe, 
when Walter returned thither from Prcstonpans ; 
he was a kindhearted man, and very fond of the 
child. Appearing on his return somew hat strength- 
ened, liis uncle promoted him from the Cow- 
bailie’s shoulder to a dwarf of the Shetland race, 
not so large as many a Newfoundland dog. This 
creature w'alked freely into the house, and was re- 
gularly fed from tlie boy’s hand. He soon learned 
to sit her well, and often alarmed aunt Jenny, by 
cantering over the rough places about the tower. 
In the evening of his life, when he had a grand- 
child atilicted with an infirmity akin to his own, he 
provided him with a little marc of the same breed, 
and gave her the name of Marion, in memory of 
this early favourite. 


chapter hi. 

Illustrations of the Autobiography continued— High 
School of Edinburgh — Residence at Kelso. 

1778- 1783. 

The report of Walter’s progress in horsemanship 
probably reminded bis father that it was time he 
should be learning other things beyond the depart- 
ment either of aunt Jenny or uncle Thomas, and 
after a few months he was recalled to Edinburgh. 
But extraordinary as was the progress he had by 
this time made in that sell-ed neat -ion which alone 
is of primary consequence to spirits of his order, 
he was found too deficient, in lesser matters to be 
at once entered in the High School. Probably his 
mother dreaded, and deferred as long as she could, 
the 1 day when he should be exposed td the rude 
collision of a crowd of boys. At #11 events he was 
placed first in a little private school kept by one 
Lecclunau in Bristo-Port ; and then, that experi- 
ment not answering expectation, under the do- 
mestic tutorage of Mr James French, afterwards 
minister of East Kilbride in Lanarkshire. This 
respectable man cousidere l him lit to join Luke 
Fraser's class in October 17 7U. * 

liis ow n account of his progress at this excellent 
seminary is, on the whole, very similar to w'liat I 
have received from some of his surviving sehool- 


1 It may amuse my n ader to recall, by tbc side. of Scott's 
early definition of “ a Virtuoso,*' the lines in which Akcn- 
Mile has i aimed thut character — lines which might have 
b.*et» ^written fora description of the Author of Waver- 
hy: — 

“ He know the various modes of ancient times. 

Their arts and fashions ot‘ each various guise; 

Their Aeddings, funerals, punishments of crimes ; 
Their strength, their It anting eke, and ratines. 


Of old habiliment, each sort and size, 

Male, female, high and low, to him were known; 

Each gladiator’s dre^s, and stage disguise 

With learned clerkly phrase he could have shown. ** 

2 He was, in fact, six years and three months old before 
this letter was writti iu 

3 Mrs Keith of RaveNtone was burn a S win ton of Swill- 
ton, and si -ter to Sir Walter’s main mil grandmother. 

* Jl't/ivWi'tf, vul, ii. u. 175. 
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fellows. His quick apprehension and powerful 
memory enabled him, at little cost of labour, to 
perform the usual routine of tasks, in such a man- 
ner as to keep him generally “ in a docent place ” 
(so he once expressed it to Mr Skene*) “ about the 
middle of the class ; with which,” he continued, 
w I was the better contented, that it chanced to be 
near the fire.” 1 Mr Fraser was, I believe, more 
zealous in enforcing attention to the technicalities 
of grammar, than to excite curiosity about histori- 
cal facts, or imagination to strain after the flights 
of a poet. There is no evidence that Scott, though 
he speaks of him as his w kind master,” in remem- 
brance probably of sympathy for his physical in- 
firmities, ever attracted his special notice with 
reference to scholarship ; but Adam, the Rector, 
into whose class he passed in October 1 78*2, was, 
as his situation demanded, a teacher of a more 
liberal caste; and though never, even under his 
guidance, did Walter fix and concentrate bis am- 
bition so as to maintain an eminent place, still the 
vivacity of his talents was observed, and the readi- 
ness of his memory in particular was so often dis- 
played, that (as Mr Irving, his chosen friend of that 
day, informs me) the Doctor “ would constantly 
refer to Him for dates, the particulars of battles, 
and other remarkable events alluded to in Horace, 
or whatever author the boys were reading, and 
used to call him the historian of the class.” No 
one who lias read, as few have not. Dr Adam’s in- 
teresting work on Roman Antiquities, will doubt 
the autlior’s capacity for stimulating such a mind 
as young Scott’s. 

lie speaks of himself as occasionally “ glancing 
like a meteor from the bottom to the top of the 
form.” llis school -follow, Mr Claud Russell, re- 
members that he once made a great leap in conse- 
quence of the Htupidity of some laggard on what is 
called the d tilt's (dolt’s) bench, who being asked, on 
boggling at cum, “ what part of speech is with?” 
answered, “ a substantive” The Rector, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, thought it worth while to ask his dux 
— u Is with ever a substantive ?” but all were silent 
until the query reached Scott, then near the bottom 
of the class, who instantly responded by quoting a 
verse of the book of Judges : — 66 And Samson said 
unto Delilah, If they hind me with seven green wit /is 
that were never dried, then shall I be weak, and as 
another man.” i * 3 Another upward movement, ac- 
complished in a less laudable manner, but still one 
strikingly illustrative of his ingenious resources, 

I am enabled to»prcservc through tlic kindness of 
a brother poet and esteemed friend, to whom Sir 
Walter himself communicated it in the melancholy 
twilight of his bright day. 

Mr Rogers says — u Sitting one day alone with 
nim in your house, in the Regent’s Park — (it was 
the day but one before he left it to embark at Ports- 
mouth f<5r Malta) — I led him, among other things, 
to tell me once again a story of himself, which lie 
had formerly told me, and which I had often wished 
to recover. When I returned home, I wrote it 
down, as nearly as I could, in his own words ; and 
here they are. The subject is an achievement wor- 
thy of Ulysses himself,- and such as many of his 

i According to Mr Irving’s recollections, Scott's place, 
after the first winter, was usually between tho 7th and the 

15th from the top of the class. He adds, 44 Dr James Bu- 
chan was always the dux; David Douglas (Lord Reston) 
tetivndf and the present Lord Melville, third. 

* Chap. xvi. verse 7. 


school-fellows codld, no doubt, liavc related of liim ■ 
but I fear I have done it no justice, though tho 
story is so vory characteristic that it should not bo 
lost. The inimitable manner in which he told it— 
the glance of the eye, the turn of the head, and tho 
light that played over his faded features, as, one by 
one, the circumstances came back to him, accom- 
panied by a thousand boyish feelings, that had slept 
perhaps for years — there is no language, not even 
liis own, could convey to you ; but you can supply 
them. Would that others could do so, who had not 
the good fortune to know him ! — The memorandum 
(Friday, October 21, 1831) is as follows: — 

•- There was a boy in my class at school, who 
stood always at the top, 3 nor could I with all my 
efforts supplant him. Day came after day, and still 
l lie kept his place, do what 1 would ; till at length I 
I observed that, when a question was askfd him, ho 
I always fumbled with his fingers at a particular but - 
I ton in the lower part of bis waistcoat. To remove 
I it, therefore, became expedient ill my eyes; and in 
an evil moment it was removed with a knife. Great 
was my anxiety to know* the success of my measure ; 
and it succeeded too well. When the boy was again 
questioned, liis fingers sought again for the button, 
but it was not to be found. In liis distress lie looked 
down for it ; it was to be seen no more than to bo 
felt. He stood confounded, and I took possession 
of his place ; nor did he ever recover it, or ever, I 
believe, suspect who was the author of bis wrong. 
Often in after-life has tlic sight of him smote mo 
as I passed by him ; and often have I resolved to 
make him some reparation ; but it ended in good 
resolutions. Though 1 never renewed my acquaint- 
ance with him, I often saw him, for he filled some 
inferior office in one of the courts of law at Edin- 
burgh. Poor fellow ! 1 believe lie is dead ; lie took 
early to drinking.” 

The autobiography tells us that his translations in 
verse from Horace and Virgil were often approved 
by Dr Adam. One of these little pieces, written in 
a weak boyish scrawl, within pencilled marks still 
visible, had been carefully preserved by his mother; 
it was found folded up in a cover inscribed by tho 
old lady — “ My Walter's first lines , 178*2.” 

44 In awful ruins iF.tna thunders nigh. 

And sends in pitchy whirlwinds to the sky 
Black clouds of smoke, which, still as they aspire. 

From their dark sides there hursts the glowing lire ; 

At other times huge balls of tire are toss*d. 

That lick the stars, and in the smoke are lost : 
Sometimes the mount, with vast convulsions torn. 
Emits huge rocks, which instantly are borne 
With loud explosions to the starry skies, 

The stones made liquid as the huge mnss iiies. 

Then back again witli greater weight recoils. 

While iEtna thundering from the bottom boils." 

I gather from Mr Irving that these lines were con- 
sidered as tlic second best set of those produced on 
the occasion — Colin Mackenzie of Portmore, through 
life Scott’s dear friend, carrying off the premium. 

In his Introduction to the “ Lay,” he alludes to 
an original effusion of these “ school-boy days,” 
prompted by a thunder-storm, which lie says “ was 
much approved of, until a malevolent critic sprung 
up in the shape of an apothecary’s bluc-buskincd 
wife, who affirmed that my most sweet poetry wjis 

8 Mr Irving inclines to think that this Incident mult have 
occurred during Scott’s attendance on Lulco Fraser, not 
after he went to Dr Adam ; and he also suspects that the 
boy referred to sat at the top, not of the class, but of Scott’s 
own bench or division of the class. • 
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copied from an old magazine. I never” (he con- 
tinues) “ forgave the imputation, and even now I 
acknowledge some resentment against the poor 
. woman’s memory. She indeed accused me unjustly, 
when she said 1 had stolen m v poem ready made ; 
but as I had, like most premature poets, copied all 
the words and ideas of which my verses consisted, 
she was so far right. I made one or two faint at- 
tempts at verse after I had undergone this sort of 
daw-plucking at the hands of the apothecary’s wife, 
hut some friend or other always advised me to put 
iny verses into the fire ; and, like Dorax in the play, 
I submitted, though with a swelling heart.” These 
lines, and another short piece “On the Setting Sun,” 
were lately found wrapped up in a cover, inscribed 
by Dr Adam, “ Walter Scott, July 1783,” and have 
been kindly transmitted to me by the gentleman who 
discovered them. 

’ “ OV A Til UNDER STORM. 

" Loud o'er my head though awful thunders roll, 

A nd vivid lightnings dash from polo to pule. 

Yet ’tis thy voice, my God, that bids them dy. 

Thy arm directs those lightnings through the sky. 
Then let the good thy mighty name revere. 

Ami hardened sinners tliy just vengeance tear.’* 

“ OX T1IK SKTTI.VG SI’.Y. 

“ Those evening clouds, that setting ray 
And beauteous tints, serve to display 
Their great Creator’s praise ; 

Then let the short-lived thing call'd man, 

Whose life’s comprised within a span. 

To Him his homage raise. 

“ \Vc often praise the evening clouds. 

And tints so gay and bold. 

But seldom think upon our Cod, 

Who tinged these clouds with gold !” 1 * * 

It must, I think, be allowed that those lines, 
though of tho class to which the poof himself mo- 
destly ascribes them, and not to be compared with 
the efforts of Pope, still less of Cowley at the same 
period, show, nevertheless, praiseworthy dexterity 
for a boy of twelve. 

The fragment tells us, that on the whole he was 
“ more distinguished in the Yards (as the High 
School playground was called), than in the class,” 
and this, not less Ilian the intellectual advancement 
which years before had excited the admiration of 
Mrs Cockburn, was the natural result of his lifelong 
“ rebellion against external circumstances.” He 
might now with very slender exertion have been 
the dux of his form ; but if there was more diffi- 
culty, there was also more to whet his ambition, in 
tlie attempt to overcome tlie disadvantages of his 
physical misfortune, and in spite of them assert 
equality with tlie best of his compeers on the ground 
which they considered as the true arena of honour. 
He told me, in walking through these same yards 
forty years afterwards, that lie had scarcely made 
nis first appearance there, before some dispute 
arising, liis opponent remarked that “ there was no 
use to lmrgle-barglc with a cripple upon which he 
replied, that if he might fight mounted , he would 
try his hand with any one of his inches. “ An older 
boy,” said lie, “ wlio had perhaps been chuckling 
over our friend Roderick Random when his mother 
supposed him to be in full cry after Pyrrhus or 
Poms, suggested that the two little tinklers might be 
lashed front to front upon a deal board — and — * O 
gran bouta de’ cavalier anticlii’ — the proposal being 


1 I am obliged for these little memorials to the Rev. W. 

Steven of Rotterdam, author of an interesting book on the 

history of th® branch of the Scotch Church long established 

iu Holland, and still flourishing under the protection of the 


forthwith agreed to, I received my first bloody nose 
in an attitude which would have entitled me, in 
the blessed days of personal cognizances, to assume 
that of a Honed seiant gules. My pugilistic trophies 
here,” he continued, “ were all the results of such 
sittings in banco” Considering his utter ignorance 
of fear, the strength of his chest and upper limbs, 
and that the scientific part of pugilism never flou- 
rished in Scotland, 1 daresay theso Jrophies were 
not few. 

The mettle of the High-School boys, however, 
was principally displayed elsewhere than in their 
own yards; and Sir Walter has furnished us with 
ample indications of the delight with which lie 
found himself at length capablo of rivalling others 
in such achievements as required the exertion of 
active locomotive powers. Speaking of some scene 
of his infancy in one of his latest tales, he says — 
“ Every stop of the way after 1 have passed through 
the green already mentioned” (probably the Mea- 
dows be* hind George’s Square) has for me some- 
thing of an early remembrance. There is the stile 
at which I can recollect a cross child’s-maid up- 
braiding me with my infirmity as she lifted me 
coarsely and carelessly over the flinty steps which 
my brothers traversed with shout and bound. I 
remember the suppressed bitterness of the moment, 
and conscious of my own infirmity, the envy with 
which I regarded the easy moments and elastic 
steps of my more happily formed brethren. Alas !” 
he adds, “ these goodly barks have all perished in 
life’s wide ocean, and only that which seemed, as 
the naval phrase goes, so little sea-worthy, lias 
reached tlie port when the tempest is over.” How 
touching to compare with this passage, that in 
which he records his pride in being found before 
he left the High School one of the boldest and nim- 
blest climbers of “ the kittle nine stanes,” a passage 
of difficulty which might puzzle a chamois-hunter 
of the Alps, its steps “ few and far between,” pro- 
jected high in the air from the precipitous black 
granite of the Castle rock. But climbing and fight- 
ing could sometimes be combined, and he lias iu 
almost the same page dwelt upon perhaps the most 
favourite of all these juvenile exploits — namely, 
“ the manning of the Cowgate Port,” — in the season 
when snowballs could be employed by the young 
scorners of discipline for the annoyance of the 
Town-guard. To understand fully the feelings of a 
Higli-School boy of that day with regard to those 
ancient Highlanders, who then formed "tlie only 
police of the city of Edinburgh, the reader must 
consult tlie poetry of the scapegrace Ferguson. It 
was in defiance of their Locliaber axes that tho 
Cowgate Port was manned — and many were the 
occasions on which its defence presented a for- 
midable mimicry of warfare. “ The gateway,” Sir 
Walter adds, “is now demolished, and probably 
most of its garrison lie as low as the fVjrtrdbs ! To 
recollect that I, however naturally disqualified, w as 
one of these juvenile dreadnoughts, is a sad reflec- 
tion for one wlio cannot now step over a brook with- 
out assistance.” 

I am unwilling to swell this narrative by extracts 
from Scott’s published works, but there 4 is one ju- 
venile exploit told in" the General Preface to the 


enlightened government of that country. Mr Steven found 
them in the course of his recent researches, undertaken 
with a view to some memoirs of tho High School of Edin- 
burgh, at which ho had received ills own early education. 
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VVaverley Novels, which I must crave leave to in- j 
troduce here in his own language, because it is , 
essentially necessary to complete our notion of his 
schoolboy life and character. “ It is well known/ 9 
he says , 66 that there is little boxing at the Scottish 
schools. About forty or fifty years ago, however, 
a far more dangerous mode of lighting, in parties or 
factions, was permitted in the streets of Edinburgh, 
to the great disgrace of the police, and danger of 
the parties concerned. These parties were generally 
formed from the quarters of the town in which the 
combatants resided, those of a particular square or 
district fighting against those of ail adjoining one. 
Hence it happened that the children of tho higher 
classes were often pitted against those of tiic lower, 
each taking their side according to the residence of 
their friends. So far as 1 recollect, however, it was 
unminglcd cither with feelings of democracy or 
aristocracy, or indeed with malice or ill-will of any 
kind towards the opposite party. In fact, it was 
only a rough mode of play. Such contests, were, 
however, maintained with great vigour with stones, 
and sticks, and fisticuffs, when one party dared to 
charge, and the other stood their ground. ( >f course, 
mischief sometimes happened; hoys are said to have 
been killed at those* IHrkum, as they were called, and 
serious accidents certainly took place, as many con- 
temporaries can bear witness. 

M The author’s father, residing in ( 1 eorge's Square, 
in the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belong- 
ing to that family, with others in the square, were 
arranged into a sort of company, to which a lady 
of distinction p rest mi ted a handsome set of colours. 1 
Now, this company or regiment, as a matter of 
course, was engaged in weekly warfare with tho 
boys inhabiting the lYosscauseway, Bristo-Street, 
the Pottcrrow — in short, the neighbouring suburbs. 
These last were chiefly of the lower rank, hut hardy 
loons, who threw stones to a hair's-breadth, and 
were very rugged antagonists at close quarters. Tho 
skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole evening, 
until one party or the other was victorious, when, if 
ours were successful, we drove the enemy to their 
quarters, and were usually chased hack by the re- 
inforcement of bigger lads who came to their assist- 
ance. If, on the contrary, we were pursued, as was 
often the case, into tin; precincts of our square, we 
were in our turn supported by our elder brothers, 
domestic servants, and similar auxiliaries. It fol- 
lowed, from our frequent opposition to each other, 
that, theftigh not knowing the names of our enemies, 
wc were yet wjjll acquainted with their appearance, 
and had nicknames for the most remarkable of 
them. One very active and spirited boy might be 
considered as the principal leader in the cohort of 
the suburbs, lie was, ] suppose, thirteen or four- 
teen years old, finely made, tall, blue-eyed, with 
long fair hair, the very picture of a youthful Goth. 
This latl was always first in the charge, and last in 
the retreat — the Achilles at once and A jax of the 
Crosscauseway. He was loo formidable to us not to 
have a cognomen, and, like that of a knight of old, 
it was taken from the most remarkable part of his 
dress, being a pair of old green livery breeches, 
which was the principal part of his clothing; fur, 
like Pentapolin, according to Don Quixote's account, 
Green-breeks, as we called him, always entered the 
battle with bare arms, legs, and feet. 

1 This young patroness was the late Duchess- Countess 
of Sutherland* 


“ It fell, that once upon a time when the combat 
was at its thickest, this plebeian champion headed 
a charge so rapid and furious, that all fled before 
him. lie was several paces before his comrades, 
and had actually laid his hands upon the patrician 
standard, when one of our party, whom some mis- 
judging friend had entrusted with a coateaude chasse , 
or hanger, inspired with a zeal for the honour of 
the corps, worthy of Major Sturgeon himself, struck 
poor Green-breeks over the head, with strength 
sufficient to cut him down. When this was seen, 
the casualty was so far beyond what had ever taken 
place before, that both parties fled different ways, 
leaving poor Green-breeks, with his bright hair 
plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the 
watchman, who (honest man) took care not to know 
who had done tho mischief. Tho bloody hanger was 
thrown into one of the Meadow ditches? and solemn 
secrecy was sworn on all hands ; but the remorse 
and terror of the actor were beyond all bounds, and 
liis apprehensions of the most dreadful character. 
The wounded hero was lor a few davH in the Infir- 
mary, tho case being only a trifling one. But though 
enquiry was strongly pressed on him, no argument 
could make him indicate the person from whom ho 
had received the wound, though lie must have been 
perfectly well known to him. When he recovered 
and was dismissed, the author and his brothers 
opened a communication with him, through tho 
medium of a popular gingerbread baker, of whom 
both parties were customers, in order to tender a 
subsidy in the name of smart-money. The sum 
would excite ridicule were 1 to name it; but sure 
1 a m, that the pockets of the noted Green-breeks 
lie Ter held as much money of his own. Jlo declined 
the remittance, saying that he would not sell his 
blood ; but at the same time reprobated the idea of 
being an informer, which he said was dam, i. e. base 
or mean. With much urgency, he accepted a pound 
of snuff for the use of some old woman — aunt, 
grandmother, or the like — with whom lie lived. Wo 
di<l not become friends, for tho bicku rx were more 
agreeable to both parlies than any more pacific 
amusement; but we conducted them o\or after, 
under mutual assurances of the highest considera- 
tion for each other.” Sir Walter adds-— 4 * Of five 
brothers, all healthy and promising in a degree far 
beyond one whose infancy was \ Idled hv personal 
infirmity, and whose health after this period seemed 
long very precarious, 1 am, nevertheless, the only 
survivor. The best loved, and the best deserving to 
be loved, who had destined this incident to he the 
foundation of a literary composition, (lied ‘ before 
his day/ in a distant and foreign land ; and trifles 
assume an importance not their own,' when connect- 
ed with those who have been loved and lost.” 

During some part of his attendance on the High 
School, young Waller spent one hour daily at a 
small separate seminar) of writing and arithmetic, 
kepi by one Morton, where, as was, and i suppose 
continues to he, the custom of Edinburgh, young 
girls came for instruction as well as boys; and one 
of Mr Morton’s female pupils lias been kind enough 
to set down some little reminiscences of Scott, who 
happened to sit at the same desk with herself. They 
appear to me the more interesting, because the lady 
had no acquaintance with him in the course of his 
subsequent life. Her nephew Mr James (the ac- 
complished author of Richelieu), to whose friend- 
ship i owe her communication, assures me too, that 
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lie had constantly heard her tell the same things in 
the very same way, as far back as his own memory 
roaches, many years before he had ever wen Sir 
Walter, or his aunt, could have dreamt of surviving 
to assist in the biography of his early days. 

“ He attracted,"’ Mrs (■hurnside says, u the re- 
gard and fondness of all his companions, for he was 
ever rational, fanciful, lively, and possessed of that 
if r banc gentleness of manner, which makes its way 
to the heart.. Ilis imagination was constantly at 
work, and he often so engrossed the attention of 
those who learnt witli him, that little could be done 
-Mr Morton himself being forced to laugh as much 
as the little scholars at the odd turns and devices 
lie fell upon ; for he did nothing in tho ordinary way, 
but, for example, even when he wanted ink to his 
pen, would Ret up some ludicrous story about send- 
ing his doggie to the mill again. He used also to 
interest us in a more serious way, by telling us the 
visions, as lie called them, which he had lying alone 
on the floor or sofa, when kept from going to church 
on a. Sunday by ill health. Child as 1 was, 1 could 
not help being highly delighted with his description 
of the glories he had seen — his misty and sublime 
sketches of the regions above, which he had visited 
in his trance. Recollecting these descriptions, ra- 
diant and not gloomy as they were, I have often 
thought since, that, there must have been a bias in 
his mind to superstition— the marvellous seemed 
to have such power over him, though the mere oil- 
spring of his own imagination, that the expression 
of his face, habitually that of genuine benevolence, 
mingled with a shrewd innocent humour, changed 
greatly while he was speaking of these things, and 
showed a deep intciiscness of feeling, as if he were 
awed even by his own recital. ... 1 may add, 

that in walking ho used always to keep his eyes 
turned downwards as if thinking, hut with a pleas- 
ing expression of countenance, as if enjoying liis 
thoughts. Having once known him, it was impos- 
sible over to forget him. In this manner, after all 
the changes of a long life, lie constantly appears as 
fresh as yesterday to my mind’s eye.” 

This beautiful extract needs no commentary. I 
may as well, however, bear witness, that exactly as 
the schoolboy still walks before K lier mind’s eye,” 
his image rises familiarly to mine, who never saw 
him until lie was past the middle of life: that 1 trace 
in every feature of her delineation, the same gen- 
tleness of aspect and demeanour which the presence 
of the female sex, whether in silk or in russet, ever 
commanded in tho man; and that her description of 
tho change on liis countenance when passing from 
the “ doggie of the mill” to the dream of Paradise, 
is a perfect picture of what no one that, has heard 
him recite a fragment of high poetry, in the course 
of tabic talk, can ever forget. Strangers may catch 
some notion of what fondly dwells on the memory 
of every friend, by glancing from the conversational 
bust of Chantrcy, to tho first portrait by Raeburn, 
which represents the Last Minstrel as musing in 
liis prime within sight of Hermitage. 1 

I believe it was about this time that, as he ex- 
presses it in one of liis latest works, “ tho first 
images of horror from the scenes of real life were 
stamped upon liis mind,” by the tragical death of 
his great-aunt Mrs Margaret Swinton. This old 
lady, whose extraordinary nerve of character ho 

1 The Duke of Huccleuoh is now the possessor of this ad- 
mirable portrait. 


no 

illustrates largely in the introduction to the story 
of Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, was now living with 
one female attendant, in a small house not far from 
Mr Scott's residence in George’s Square. The 
maid-servant, in a sudden access of insanity, struck 
her mistress to death with a coal-axe, and then 
rushed furiously into the street with the bloody 
weapon in her hand, proclaiming aloud the horror 
she had perpetrated. J need not dwell on the effects 
which must have been produced in a virtuous and 
affectionate circle by this shocking incident. The 
old lady had been tenderly attached to her nephew. 

“ She was,” he says, “ our constant resource in 
sickness, or when we tired of noisy play, and closed 
round lier to listen to her tales.” 

It was at this same period that Mr and Mrs Scott 
received into their house, as tutor for their chil- 
dren, Mr James Mitchell, of whom tike Aslicstiel 
Memoir gives us a description, such as 1 could not 
have presented had lie been still alive. Mr Mit- 
chell was living, however, at the time of his pupil’s 
death, and 1 am now not only at liberty to present 
Scott’s uuniutilated account of their intercourse, 
but enabled to give also the most simple and cha- 
racteristic narrative of the other party. 1 am sura 
no one, however nearly related to Mr Mitchell, will 
now* complain of seeing liis keen-sighted pupil’s 
sketch placed by the side, as it were, of the fuller 
portraiture drawn by the unconscious hand of tho 
amiable and worthy man himself. The follow ing is 
an extract from Mr Mitchell’s MS., entitled “ Me- 
morials of the most remarkable occurrences and 
transactions of my life, drawn up in the hope that, 
when 1 shall be no more, they may be read with 
profit and pleasure by my children.” The good 
man was so kind as to copy out one chapter for my 
use, as soon as he heard of Sir Walter Scott’s death, 
lie was then, and had for many years been, minis- 
ter of a Presbyterian chapel at Woolcr, in Northum- 
berland, to which situation he had retired on losing 
liis benefice at Montrose, in consequence of the 
Sabbatarian scruples alluded to in Scott’s Autobio- 
graphy. 

“ In 1 78*2,” says Mr Mitchell, “ I became a tutor 
in Mr Walter Scott’s family. lie was a Writer to 
the Signet in George’s Square, Edinburgh. Mr 
Scott was a fine looking man, then a little past the 
meridian of life, of dignified, yet agreeable manners, 
liis business was extensive. He w'as a man of tried 
integrity, of strict morals, and had a respect for 
religion and its ordinances. The church the family 
attended w as tho Old Greyfriars, of which the ce- 
lebrated Doctors Robertson and Erskinc were the 
ministers. Thither went Mr and Mrs Scott every 
Sabbath, when w ell and at home, attended by their 
fine young family of children, and their domestic 
servants — a sight so amiable and exemplary as 
often to excite in my breast a glow r of heartfelt satis- 
faction. According to an established and laudable 
practice in the family, the heads of it, the children, 
and servants, were assembled on Sunday evenings 
in the drawing -room, and examined on the Church 
Catechism and sermons they had heard delivered 
during the course of tho day ; on which occasions I 
had to perforin the part of chaplain, and conclude 
with prayer. From Mrs Scott i learned that Mr 
Scott was one that had not been seduced from tho 
paths of virtue; blit had been enabled to venerato 
good morals from his youth. When he first came 
to Edinburgh to follow out liis profession, some ot 
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his school-fellows, who, like him, had com© to reside 
in Edinburgh, attempted to unhinge his principles, 
and corrupt his morals; but when they found him 
resolute, and unshaken in his virtuous dispositions, 
they gave up the attempt; but, instead of abandon- 
ing him altogether, they thought the more of him, 
and honoured him with their confidence and patron- 
age ; which is certainly a great inducement to young 
men in the outset of life to act a similar part. 

u After having heard of his inflexible adherence 
to the cause of virtue in his youth, and his regular 
attendance on the ordinances of religion in after- 
life, we will not be surprised to be told that lie 
bore aj9acrcd regard for the Sabbath, nor at the 
following anecdote illustrative of it. An opuleL f , 
farmer of East Lothian had employed Mr Scott as 
his agent, in a cause depending before the Court of 
Session. Having a curiosity to see something in 
the papers relative to the process, which were de- 
posited in Mr Scott’s hands, this worldly man came 
into Edinburgh on a Sunday to have an uispcction 
of them. As there was no immediate necessity for 
this measure, Mr Scott asked the farmer if an ordi- 
nary week-day would not answer equally well. The 
farmer was not willing to take this advice, but in- 
sisted on the production of his papers. Mr Scott 
then delivered them to him, saying, it was not his 
practice to engage in secular business on Sabbath, 
and that he would have no difficulty in Edinburgh 
to find some of his profession who would have none 
of his scruples. No wonder such a man was con- 
fided in, and greatly honoured in his professional 
line. — All the poor services I did to his family were 
more than repaid by the comfort and honour 1 had 
by being in the family, the pecuniary remuneration 
I received, and particularly by his recommendation 
of me, sometime afterwards, to the Magistrates and 
Town-Council of Montrose, when there was a va- 
cancy, and this brought me on the carpet, which, 
as he said, was all he could do, as the settlement 
would ultimately hinge on a popular election. 

“ Mrs Scott was a wife in every respect worthy 
of such a husband. lake her partner, she was then 
a little past the meridian of life, of a prepossessing 
appearance, amiable manners, of a cultivated un- 
derstanding, affectionate disposition, and fine taste. 
She was both able and disposed to soothe her hus- 
band’s mind under the asperities of business, and 
to be a rich blessing to her numerous progeny, lint 
what constituted her distinguishing ornament was, 
that she was sincerely religious. Some years pre- 
vious to my entrance into the family, 1 understood 
from one of the servants she had been under deep 
religious concern about her soul’s salvation, which 
had ultimately issued in a conviction of the trutli 
of Christianity, and in the enjoyment of its divine 
consolations. She liked Dr Erskine’s sermons ; but 
was not fond of the Princi pal’s, however rational, 
eloquent, and well composed, and would, if other 
things had answered, have gone, when he preached, 
to have heard Dr Davidson. Mi’s Scott was a de- 
scendant of Dr Daniel Rutlierfor.l, a professor in 
the Medical School of Edinburgh, and one of those 
eminent men, who, by learning and professional 
skill, brought it to the high pitch of celebrity to 
which it has attained. Re was an excellent lin- 
guist, and, according to the custom of the times, 
delivered his prelections to the students in Latin. 
Mrs Scott told me, that, when prescribing to his 
patients, it was his custom to offer up at the same 


' time a prayer for the accompanying blessing of 
heaven ; a laudable practice, in which, 1 fear, ho 
has not been generally imitated by those of his pro- 
fession. 

“ Mr Scott’s family consisted of six children, all 
of which were at homo except the eldest, who was 
an officer in the army; and as they were of ail age 
fit for instruction, they were all committed to my 
superintendence, which, in dependence on God, # i 
exercised with an earnest and faithful regard to 
their temporal and spiritual good. As the most of 
them were under public teachers, the duty assigned 
me was mainly to assist them in the prosecution of 
their studies. In all the excellencies, whether as to 
temper, conduct, talents natural or acquired, wiiich 
any of the children individually possessed, to Master 
Walter, since the celebrated Sir Walter, must a 
decided preference be ascribed. Though, like the 
rest of the children, placed under my tuition, tho 
conducting of his education comparatively cost ine 
but little trouble, being, by the quickness of Jiis in- 
tellect, tenacity of memory, and diligent application 
to his studies, generally equal of himself to the ac- 
quisition of those tasks I or other.' prescribed to him. 
So that Master Walter might he regarded not so 
much as a pupil of mine, but as a friend and com- 
panion, and I may add, as an assistant also ; for, by 
his example and admonitions, he greatly strength- 
ened my hands, and .stimulated my other pupils to 
industry and good behaviour. T seldom had occa- 
sion all the time I was in the family to find fault 
with him even for trifies, and only once to threaten 
serious castigation, of which he was no sooner aware 
than he suddenly sprung up, threw his arms about 
my neck, and kissed me. It is hardly needful to 
state, that now the intended castigation was no 
longer thought of. By such generous and noble 
conduct, my displeasure was in a moment converted 
into esteem and admiration ; my soul melted into 
tenderness, and I was ready to mingle my teal’s with 
his. Some incidents in reference to him in that 
early period, and some interesting and useful con- 
versations 1 had with him, then deeply impressed 
on my mind, and which the lapse of near half a cen- 
tury lias not yet obliterated, afforded no doubtful 
presage of his future greatness and celebrity. Oil 
my going into the family, as far as I can judge, lio 
might be in his twelfth or thirteenth year, a boy 
in the Rector's class. However elevated above the 
other boys in genius, though generally in the list of 
the duxes, he was seldom, as far as 1 recollect, tho 
leader of the school: nor need this be deemed sur- 
prising, as it has often been observed, that boys of 
original genius have been outstripped, by those that 
were far inferior to themselves, in the acquisition 
of the dead languages. l)r Adam, the rector, cele- 
brated for his knowledge of the Latin language, was 
deservedly held by Master Walter in high admira- 
tion and regard ; of which the following anecdote 
may be adduced as a proof. In the High School, as 
is well known, there are four masters and a rector. 
The classes of those masters the rector in rotation 
inspects, and in the mean timo the master, whose 
school is examined, goes in to take care of the rec- 
tor’s. One of the masters, on account of some 
grudge, had rudely assaulted and injured the vene- 
rable rector one night in the High -School Wynd. 
The rector’s scholars, exasperated at the outrage, 
at tho instigation of Master Walter, determined on 
revenge, and which was to be executed when this 
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obnoxious master should again come to teach the 
class. When this occurred, the task the class had 
prescribed to them was that passage in the iEneid 
of Virgil, where the Queen of Carthage interrogates 
the court as to the stranger that had come to her 
habitation — 

* Quia novas hie hospes successit sedibus nostris ?* 1 * * 
Master Walter having taken a piece of paper, in- 
dfcribcd upon it these words, substituting ranus for 
• norm , and pinned it to the tail of the master’s coat, 
and turned him into ridicule by raising the laugh 
of the whole school against him. Though this juve- 
nile action could not bo justified on the footing of 
Christian principles, yet certainly it was so far 
honourable that it was not a dictate of personal re- 
venge, but that it originated in respect for a worthy 
and injured^nan, and detestation of one whom he 
looked upon as a bad character. 

“ One forenoon, on coming from the High School, 
he said he wished to know my opinion as to his 
con duet ill a matter he should state to me. When 
passing through the High-School Yards, lu: found 
a half-guinea piece on the ground. Instead of ap- 
propriating this to his own use, a sense of honesty 
led him to look around, and on doing so lie espied a 
countryman, whom lie suspected to ho the proprie- 
tor. Having asked the man if he had lost anything, 
lie searched his pockets, and then replied that he 
had lost half-a-guinca. Master Walter with plea- 
sure presented him with his lost treasure. In this 
transaction, his ingenuity in finding out the proper 
owner, and his integrity in restoring the property, 
met my most cordial approbation. 

“ When in church, Master Walter had more of a 
soporific tendency than the rest of my young charge. 
This seemed to be constitutional. lie needed one 
or other of the family to arouse him, and from this 
it might he inferred that he would cut a poor figure 
on the Sabbath evening when examined about the 
sermons. But what excited the admiration of the 
family was, that none of the children, however 
wakeful, could answer as he did. The only way that 
1 could account for this was, that when he heard 
the text, and divisions of the subject, his good sense, 
memory, and genius, supplied the thoughts which 
would occur to the preacher. 

M On one occasion, in the dining room, when, ac- 
cording to custom, he was reading some author in 
the time of relaxation from study, I asked him how 
lie accounted for the superiority of knowledge ho 
possessed above the rest of the family. His reply 
was : — Some years ago he had been attacked by a 
swelling in one of liis ankles, which confined him 
to the house, and prevented liim taking amusement 
and exercise, and which was the cause of his lame- 
ness. As under this ailment he could not romp with 
his brothers and the other young people in the green, 
in George’s Square, he found himself compelled to 
have recourse to some substitute for the juvenile 
amusements of his comrades, and this was reading. 
So that, to what he no doubt accounted a painful 
dispensation of Providence, he probably stood in- 
debted for his future celebrity. When it was under- 
stood I was to leave the family. Master Walter told 
me tlityt ho had a small present to give me, to be 
kept as a memorandum of his friendship, and that it 

1 This transposition of Uotpe* and nostril sufficiently 

confirms his pupil's statement that Mr Mitchell “ super- 

intended ills classical themes, but not classically.'* The 
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was of little value: * But you know* Mr Mitchell/ 
said he, 6 that presents are not to be estimated ac- 
cording to their intrinsic value, but according to the 
intention of the donor.* This was his Adam’s Gram- 
mar, which had seen hard service in its day, and 
had many animals and inscriptions on its margins. 
This, to my regret, is no longer to be found in my 
collection of books, nor do I know what has become 
of it. 

“ Since leaving the family, although no stranger 
to the widely spreading fame of Sir Walter, I have 
had few opportunities of personal intercourse with 
him. When minister in the second charge of the 
Established Church at Montrose, lie paid me a visit, 
and spent a night with me — few visits have been 
more gratifying, lie was then on his return from 
Aberdeen, where he, as an advocate, had attended 
the Court of Justiciary in its northern circuit. Nor 
was his attendance in this court Ilia solo object: an- 
other, and perhaps the principal, was, as he stated 
to nic, to collect in his excursion ancient ballads 
and traditional stories about fairies, witches, and 
ghosts. Such intelligence proved to me as an elec- 
trical shock; and as [ then sincerely regretted, so 
do 1 still, that Sir Walter's precious time was so 
much devoted to the d/dee, rather than the utile of 
composition, and that his great talent should have 
been wasted on such subjects. At the same time 1 
feel happy to qualify this censure, as 1 am generally 
given to understand that his Novels arc of a more 
pure and unexceptionable nature than characterizes 
writings of a similar description; while at the same 
time his pen has been occupied in the production of 
works of a better and nobler order. Impressed with 
the conviction that lie would one day arrive at ho- 
nour and influence in his native country, I endea- 
voured to improve the occasion of his visit to secure 
his patronage in behalf of the strict and evangelical 
party in the Church of Scotland, in exerting him- 
self to induce patrons to grant to the Christian people 
liberty to elect their own pastors in cases of vacancy. 
His answer struck me much: it was — c Nay, nay, 
Mr Mitchell, I’ll not do that; for if that were to be 
done, I and the like of me would have no life with 
such as you;’ from which I inferred lie thought 
that, were the evangelical clergy to obtain the su- 
periority, they would introduce such strictness of 
discipline as would not quadrate with the ideas of 
that party called the moderate in the Church of Scot- 
land, whose views, 1 presume, Sir Walter had now 
adopted. Some, however, to whom I have mentioned 
Sir Walter’s reply, have suggested tliat I had mis- 
understood liis meaning, and that what lie said was 
not in earnest, but in jocularity and good-humour. 
This may be true, and certainly is a candid interpre- 
tation. As to the ideal beings already mentioned 
as the subject of his enquiries, my materials were 
too scanty to afford him much information.’^ 

Notwithstanding tlie rigidly Presbyterian habits 
which this chronicle describes with so much more 
satisfaction than tho corresponding page in the 
Ashcsticl Memoir, I am reminded, by a commu- 
nication already quoted from a lady of the ltavel- 
stonc family, that Mrs Scott, who had, she says, 

“ a turn for literature quite uncommon among the 

“ obnoxious master " alluded to was Burns's friend Nlcoll, 
the hero of the son* — 

11 Willie brewed a isoclt o' innut. 

And Kob and Allan tame to see," Ac. 
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ladies of the time,” encouraged her son in his pas- 
sion for Shakspcare ; that his plays, and the Arabian 
Nights, were often read aloud in the family circle 
by Walter, u and served to spend many a happy 
evening hour nay, that, however good Mitchell 
may have frowned at such a suggestion, even Mr 
Scott made little objection to his children, and 
some of their young friends, getting up private 
theatricals Occasionally in the dining-room, after 
llic lessons of the day were over. The lady adds, 
that Walter was always the manager, and had the 
whole charge of the a flair, and that the favourite 
piece used to bo Jane Shore, in which ho was the 
Hastings, his sister the Alicia. I have heard from 
another friend of the family, that Richard 111. also 
was attempted, and that Walter took the part of 
the Duke of Gloucester, observing that “ the limp 
would do well enough to represent the hump.” 

A story which I have seen in print, about liis 
partaking in the dancing lessons of his brothers, 1 
do not believe. But it was during Mr Mitchell’s 
residence in the family that they all made tlieir 
unsuccessful attempts in the art of music, under 
the aupices of poor A Ulster Campbell — the Editor 
of “ Albyn’s Anthology.” 

Mr Mitchell appears to have terminated his su- 
perintendence before Walter left Dr Adam, and in 
the interval between this and his entrance at Col- 
lege, he spent some time with his aunt, who now 
inhabited a cottage at Kelso ; but the Memoir, I sus- 
pect, gives too much extension to that residence — 
which may be accounted for by his blending with 
it a similar visit which he paid to the same place 
during his College vacation of the next year. 

Some of the features of Miss Jenny's abode at 
Kelso are alluded to in the Memoir, but the fullest 
description of it occurs in his “ Essay on Landscape 
Gardening” (1828), where, talking of grounds laid 
out in the Dutch taste , he says : — “ Their rarity 
vow entitles them to some cave as a species of an- 
tiques, and unquestionably they give character to 
some snug, quiet, and sequestered situations, which 
would otherwise have no marked feature of any 
kind. I retain an early and pleasing recollection 
of the seclusion of such a scene. A small cottage, 
adjacent to a beautiful village, the habitation of an 
ancient maiden lady, was for some time my abode. 
It was situated in a garden of seven or eight acres, 
planted about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, tyy one of the Millars, related to tho author 
of the “ Gardeners’ Dictionary,” or, for aught I 
know, by hinfcelf. It was full of long straight walks, 
between hedges of yew and hornbeam, which rose 
tall and close on every side. There were thickets 
of flowery shrubs, a bower, and an arbour; to which 
access was obtained through a little maze of con- 
torted walks calling itself a labyrinth. In the centre 
of the bower was a splendid Platanus, or Oriental 
plane — aliugc hill of loaves — one of the noblest 
specimens of that regularly beautiful tree which I 
remember to have seen. In different parts of the 
garden were fine ornamental trees, which had at- 
tained great size, and the orchard was filled with 
fruit trees of the best description. There were 
seats, and hilly walks, and a banqueting house. 1 
visited this scene lajtely, after an absence of many 
years. Its air of retreat, the seclusion which its 
alleys afforded, was entirely gone ; the huge Plata- 
nus had died, like most of its kind, in the beginning 
of this century; the hedges were cut down, the 
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trees stubbed up, and the whole character of the 
place so destroyed, that 1 was glad when 1 could 
leave it.” It was under this Platanus that Scott 
first devoured Percy’s Reliqucs. I remember well 
being with him, in 1820 or 1821, when he revisited 
the favourite scene, and tho sadness of his looks 
when he discovered that u the huge hill of leaves” 
was no more. 

To keep up his scholarship while inhabiting tjir, 
garden , lie attended daily, as he informs us, the 
public school of Kelso, and here he made his first’ 
acquaintance with a family, two members of which 
were intimately connected with the most important 
literary transactions of his after life — James Bal- 
lantyne, the printer of almost all his works, and 
liis brother John, who had a share in the publication 
of many of them. Their father was,a respectable 
tradesman in this pretty town. The elder of tho 
brothers, who did not long survive his illustrious 
friend, was kind enough to make an exertion on be- 
half of this work, while stretched on the bed from 
which lie never rose, and dictated a valuable paper 
of memoranda , from which 1 shall here introduce 
my first extract : — 

“ I think,” says James Ballantync, “ it was in 
the year 1783 that 1 first became acquainted with 
Sir Walter Scott, then a boy about my own age, at 
the Grammar School of Kelso, of which Mr Lan- 
celot Whale was the Rector. The impression left 
by his manners was, even at that early period, cal- 
culated to bn deep, and I cannot recall any other 
instance in which the man and the hoy continued 
to resemble each other so much and so long. Wal- 
ter Scott was not a constant schoolfellow at this 
seminary ; lie only attended it for a few weeks 
during the vacation of the Edinburgh High School. 
He was then, as he continued during all his after 
life to be, devoted to antiquarian lore, and was cer- 
tainly the best story-teller I had ever heard, either 
then or since. He soon discovered that I was as 
fond of listening as he himself was of relating; and 
I remember it was a thing of daily occurrence, that 
after lie had made himself master of his own lesson, 
I, alas ! being still sadly to seek in mine, he used 
to whisper to me, ‘ Come, slink over beside me, 
Jamie, and I’ll tell you a story.’ I well recollect 
that lie had a form, or scat, appropriated to him- 
self, the particular reason of which I cannot tell, 
but he was always treated with a peculiar degree 
of respect, not by the boys of the different classes 
merely, but by the venerable Master Lancelot him- 
self, who, an absent, grotesque being, betwixt six 
and seven feet high, was nevertheless an admirable 
scholar, and sure to be delighted to find any one 
so well qualified to sympathize with him as young 
Walter Scott ; and the affectionate gratitude of the 
young pupil was never intermitted, so long as his 
venerable master continued to live. I may men- 
tion, in passing, that old Whale bore, in many par- 
ticulars, a strong resemblance to Dominic Sampson, 
though, it must be admitted, combining more gen- 
tlemanly manners with equal classical lore, and, 
on the whole, being a much superior sort of per- 
son. In the intervals of school hours, it was our 
constant practice to walk together by tho banks of 
the Tweed, our employment continuing exactly tho 
same, for his stories seemed to be quite inexhaust- 
ible. This intercourse continued during the sum- 
mers of the years 1783-4, but was broken off in 
1785-6, when I went into Edinburgh to College.” 
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Perhaps the separate seat assigned to Walter 
Scott, by the Kelso schoolmaster, was considered 
due to him as a temporary visiter from the great 
Edinburgh seminary. Very possibly, however, the 
worthy Mr Whale thought of nothing but protect- 
ing his solitary student of Porsius and Tacitus from 
the chances of being jostled among tho adherents 
of Ruddiman and Cornelius Nepos. 

• Another of his Kelso schoolfellows was Robert 
Waldie (son of Mr Waldio of Uendersido), and to 


CHAPTER IV. 

Illustrations of tho Autobiography continued — Anecdotes 
of Scott's College Life. 

1783-1786. 

On returning to Edinburgh, and entering the Col- 
lege, in November 17113, Scott found himself once 
more in the fellowship of all his intimates of the 
High School; of whom, besides those mentioned in 


this connexion lie owed, both while quartered in the j the autobiographical fragment, he speaks ill liis 


Garden, and afterwards at Rosebank, many kind 
attentions, of which lie ever preserved a grateful 
recollection, and which have left strong traces on 
every page of his works in which he has occasion 
to introduce the Society of Friends. This young 
companion’* mother, though always called in tho 
neighbourhood “ Lady Waldie,” belonged to that 
community ; and the style of life and manners de- 
picted in the household of Joshua Gcddes of Mount 
Sliarou and his amiable sister, in some of the sweet- 
est chapters of Redgauntlct, is a slightly decorated 
edition of what lie witnessed under her hospitable 
roof. He records, in a note to the Novel, the 
w liberality and benevolence” of this u kind old 
lady” in allowing him to “ rummage at pleasure, 
and carry home any volumes he chose of her small 
hut valuable library annexing only the condition 
that he should u take at the same time some of the 
tracts printed for encouraging and extending the 
doc l riin*s of her own sect. — She did not,” lie adds, 
u even exact any assurance that I would read these 
performances, being too justly afraid of involving 
me in abroach of promise, but was merely desirous 
that I should have the chance of instruction within 
my reach, in case whim, curiosity, or accident, might 
induce me to have recourse to it.” T remember 
the pleasure with which he read, late in life, “ Home 
in the Nineteenth Century,” an ingenious work pro- 
duced by one of Mrs Waldic’s gran daughters, and 
how comically lie pictured the alarm with which his 
ancient friend would have perused sonic of its de- 
lineations of the high places of Popery. 

I shall be pardoned for adding a marginal note 
written, apparently late in Scott's life, on his copy 


diaries with particular affection of Sir William Rae, 
Hart., David Monypeuny (afterwards Lord Pit- 
milly), Thomas Tod, W.S., Sir Archibald Campbell 
of Succoth, Hart., all familiar friends of his through 
manhood, — and the Earl of Dalliousic, 1 whom, on 
meeting with him after a long separation in the 
evening. of life, lie records as still being, and having 
always been, “ the same manly and generous cha- 
racter that all about him hived as the Lurdie Ram - 
wry of the Yards.” The chosen companion, however, 
continued to bo for some time Mr John Irving — 
liis suburban walks with whom have been recol- 
lected so tenderly, both in the Memoir of liSOtt, ami 
in tho Preface to Wavcvley of 1 { J t will interest 
the reader to compare with those beautiful descrip- 
tions, the following extract from a letter with which 
Mr Irving has favoured me: — 

“ Every Saturday, and more frequently during 
the vacations, we used to retire, with three or four 
books from the circulating library, to Salisbury 
(’rags, Arthur’s Seat, or Hlackford Hill, and read 
them together. He read faster than 1, and had, on 
this account, to wait a Little at finishing every two 
pages, before turning the leaf. The books we most 
delighted in were romances of knight-errantry; tho 
Castle of Otranto, Spenser, Ariosto, and 13oiardo 
were great favourites. We used to climb up the 
rocks in search of place* where we might sit shel- 
tered from the wind; and the more inaccessible they 
were, the hotter wo liked them. He was very ex- 
port at climbing. Sometimes we got into places 
where we found it diilicult to move cither up or 
down, and 1 recollect it being proposed, on several 
occasions, that I should go for a ladder to see and 


of a little forgotten volume, entitled Trifles in extricate him ; but 1 never had any need really to 
Verse, by a Young Soldier. “ In he says, do so, for he always managed somehow cither to get 

“ or about that time, I remember John Marjori- down or ascend to the top. The number of books 


hanks, a smart recruiting officer in the village of 
Kelso, the Weekly Chronicle of which he filled 
with his love verses, liis Delia was a Miss Dick- 
son, daughter of a shopkeeper in the same village 
— his Glorinna a certain prudish old maiden lady, 
benempt Miss Goldie; 1 think I sec her still, with 
her thin arms sheathed in scarlet gloves, and crossed 
like two lobsters in a fishmonger’s stand. Poor 
Delia was a very beautiful girl, and not more con- 
ceited than a be-rliymcd miss ought to he. Many 
years afterwards I found the Kelso belle, thin and 
pale, her good looks gone, and her smart dress ne- 
glected, governess to the brats of a Paisley manu- 
facturer. 1 ought to say the ye was not au atom of 
scandal in her flirtation with tho young military 
poet. The bard’s fate was not much better; after 
some service in India, ami elsewhere, he led a half- 
pay lifb about Edinburgh, and died there. There 
is a tenuity of thought in what lie has written, but 
his verses are usually easy, and I like them because 
they recall Aiy Bchoolboy days, when I thought him 
a Horace, and his Delia a goddess.” 


we thus devoured was very great. I forgot great 
part of what I read; but my friend, notwithstand- 
ing he read with such rapidity, remained, to my 
surprise, master of it all, and could even weeks or 
months afterwards repeat a whole page in which 
any thing had particularly struck him at the mo- 
ment. After wc had continued this practice of 
reading for two years or more together, lie proposed 
that wo should recite to each other alternately such 
adventures of knight-errants as wc could ourselves 
contrive; and wc continued to do so a long while, 
lie found no difficulty in it, ami used to recite for 
half an hour or more at a lime, while I seldom con- 
tinued half that space. The stories we told were, 
as Sir Walter lias said, interminable — for vvo were 
unwilling to have any of our favourite knights killed. 
Our passion for romance led us to learn Italian 
together ; after a time wc could both read it with 
fluency, and wc then copied such tales as we had 

1 George, ninth Karl of lialhotisic. highly distinguished 
in the military annals of liis time, died cm the 21st March 
1838, in his 68th year. 
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met with in that language, being a continued suc- 
cession of battles and encliantments. He began 
early to collect old ballads, and as my mother could 
repeat a great many, he used to come and learn 
those she could recite to him. He used to get all 
the copies of these ballads he could, and select the 
best.” 

These, no doubt, were among the germs of the 
collection of ballads in six little volumes, which, 
from the handwriting, had been begun at this early 
period, and which is still preserved at Abbotsford. 
And it appears, that at least as early a date must 
be ascribed to another collection of little humorous 
stories in prose, the Penny Chap-books, as they aro 
called, still in high favour among the lower classes 
in Scotland, which stands on the same shelf. In 
a letter of 1830 1 lie states that lie had bound up ! 
things of this kind to the extent of several volumes, 
before he was ten years old. 

Although the Asliestiel Memoir mentions so very 
lightly his boyish addiction to verse, and the re- 
buke which his vein received from the Apothecary’s 
hlue-lmskined wife as having been followed by simi- 
lar treatment on the part of others, I am inclined 
to believe that while thus devouring, along with 
his young friend, the stories of Italian romance, he 
essayed, from time to time, to weave some of their 
materials into rhyme ; — nay, that lie must have 
made at least one rather serious effort of this kind, 
as early as the date of these rambles to the Salis- 
bury Crags. 1 have found among his mother’s 
panel's a copy of verges, 1 leaded — “Lines to Mr \ 
Walter {Scott — on readivy his poem of (* award and 
Matilda , inscribed to Miss Keith of Jiacelston — 
There is no date ; but 1 conceive the lines hear in- 
ternal evidence of having been written when he was 
very young — not, I should suppose, above fourteen 
or fifteen at most. I think it also certain that the 
writer w r as a woman ; aiul have almost as little doubt 
that they came from the pen of his old admirer, 
Mrs Cuckburn. They are as follows: — 

“ If such the accents of thy early youth 

When playful fancy holds the place* of truth ; 

If so divinely sweet thy numbers flow, 

And thy young heart melts with such tender wo ; 

What praise, what admiration shall be tliiiu*. 

When senso mature with science shall combine 


ment, but I have found a fuller notice on the mar- 
gin of his copy of the u Guide to Health, Beauty, 
Riches, and Longevity,” as Captain Grose chose 
to entitle an amusing collection of quack advertise- 
ments. 

“ The celebrated Dr Graham, says the annota- 
tor, “ w as an empiric of some genius and great as- 
surance. In fact, he had a dash of madness in his 
composition. He had a fine electrical apparatus?, 
and used it with skill. I myself, amongst others, 
was subjected to a course of electricity under his 
charge. 1 remember seeing the old Earl of Hope- 
tomi seated in a large arm-chair, and hung round 
with a collar, and a belt of magnets, like an Indian 
chief. After this, growing quite wild, Graham set 
up his Temple of J I call h, and lectured on the Celes- 
tial lied, lie attempted a course of tWcse lectures 
at Edinburgh, and as the Magistrates refused to let 
him him do so, he libelled them in a series of adver- 
tisements, the flights of which were infinitely more 
absurd and exalted than those which Grose has 
collected. In one tirade (long in my possession), 

| lie declared that ‘ lie looked down upon them’ (the 
Magistrates) * as the sun in his meridian glory looks 
down on the poor, feeble, stinking glimmer of an 
expiring farthing candle, or as G — himself, in the 
plenitude of his omnipotence, may regard the in- 
solent bouncings of a few refractory maggots in a 
rotten cheese.’ Graham was a good-looking man ; 
lie used to come to the Greylriars’ Church in a suit 
of white and silver, with a chapeau-bras, and his 
hair marvellously dressed into a sort of double tou- 
pee, w hich divided upon his head like the two tops of 
Parnassus. Mrs Macaulay, the liistorianess, inar- 
! ried his brother. Lady Hamilton is said to have 
; first enacted his Goddess of Health, being at this 
j time a. file de joie of great celebrity. 2 The Tem- 
: pie of Health dwindled into a sort of obscene hell, 
or gambling house. In a quarrel which took place 
there, a poor young man was run into the bowels 
with a red-hot poker, of which injury he died. The 
' mob vented their fury on tlie house, and the Ma- 
gistrates, somewhat of the latest, shut up the exhi- 
bition. A quantity of glass and crystal trumpery, 
the remains of the splendid apparatus, was sold oil 
, tlie South Bridge for next to nothing. Graham’s 


To raise thy genius, and thy taste r flint* ! 

, “ (jo on, dear youth, the glorious path pursue 

Which bounteous nature kindly smooths for you ; 

Go, bid the seeds her hand hath sown aribc, 

By timely culture, to their native skies ; 

Go, and employ the poet’s heavenly art. 

Not merely to delight, hut mend the heart. 

Than other poets happier mayst thou prove, 

More blest in friendship, fortunate in love. 

Whilst fame, who longs to make true merit known, 
Impatient waits, to claim thee as her ow n. 
i “ Scorning the yoke of prejudice and pride. 

Thy tender mind let truth and reason guide ; 

Let meek humility thy steps attend. 

And firm integrity, youth's surest friend. 

So }feac«»and honour all thy hours shall bless, 

And conscious rectitude each joy increase; 

A nobler meed be thine than empty praise — 

Heaven shall approve thy life, and Keith thy lays.*’ 

At the period to which I refer these verse*, Scott’s 
parents still continued to have some expectations of 
caring his lameness, and Mr Irving remembers to 
have often assisted in applying the electrical appa- 
ratus, on which for a considerable time they prin- 
cipally rested their hopes. There is an allusion to 
these experiments in Scott’s autobiographical frng- 

i Set* Strang's Germany in 1831, vnl. l. p. 2f#r>. 

• Lord Nelson’s connexion with this lady will presor\o 


: next receipt was the earth-bath , with which he 
: wrought some cures; hut that also failing, he was, 

; 1 believe, literally starved to death.” 
i Graham’s earth-bath too was, I understand, tried 
j upon Scott, but his was not one of the cases, if any 
■ such there were, in which it worked a cure. lie, 
; however, improved about this time greatly in his 
general health and strength, and Mr Irving, in ac- 
! cordancc with tlio statement in tlie Memoir, assures 
me, that while attending the early classes at the 
College, the young friends extended their walks, so 
as to visit in succession all tlie old castles within 
eight or ten miles of Edinburgh. u Sir Walter,” 
he says, “ was specially fond of Rosslyn. We fre- 
quently walked thither before breakfast — after 
break fasting there, walked all down the river side 
: to Lassw'adc — and thence homo to town before 
dinner. He used generally to rest one hand upon 
my shoulder w hen wc walked together, and leaned 
with the other on a stout stick.” # 

Tlie lovo of picturesque scenery, and especially 
of feudal eastlgs, with which the vicinity of Ediu- 
- - - • 

bar cvlobrlty. In “ Kav’s Hriltihur&h I’ ujr traits " the reader 
will liud more about Dr Graham. 
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burgh is plentifully garnished, awoke, as the Me- 
moir tolls us, the desire of being able to use the 
pencil. Mr Irving says — t( I attended one summer 
a class of drawing along with him, but although both 
fond of it, we found it took up so much time that we 
gave this up before we had made much progress.” 
In one of his later diaries, Scott himself gives the 
following more particular account of this matter: — 

“I took lessons of oil-painting in youth from a 
little Jew animalcule — a smoucli called Burrell — 

* a ele\er sensible creature though. But 1 could 
make no progress in cither painting or drawing. 
Nature denied me the correctness of eye and neat- 
ness of hand. Vet I was very desirous to bo a 
draughtsman at least — and laboured harder to at- 
tain that point than at any other in my recollection 
to which 1 did not make some approaches. Burrell 
was not usefess to me altogether neither. lie was 
a Prussian, and I got from him many a long story 
of the battles of Frederick, in whose armies his fa- 
ther had been a commissary, or perhaps a spy. I 
remember his picturesque account of seeing a party 
of the Mack hurra rs bringing in some forage carts 
which they bad taken from a body of the Cossacks, 
whom he described as lying on the top of the carts 
of hay mortally wounded, and like the dying gladia- 
tor, eyeing their own blood as it ran down through 
the straw.” 

A year or two later, Scott renewed his attempt. 
“ J afterwards” he says, “took lessons from Walker, 
whom we used to call HI tic, Heard, lie was one of 
the most conceited persons in the world, but a good 
tea'*her; one of the ugliest countenances he had 
that need he exhibited -enough, as we say, to rpean 
ircaur. The man was always extremely precise in 
the quality of every thing about liim ; bis dress, 
accommodations, and every thing else. He became 
insolvent., poor man, and, for some reason or other, 
1 attended the meeting of* those concerned in his 
affairs. Instead of ordinary accommodations for 
writing, each of the persons present was equipped 
with a large sheet of drawing-paper, and a swan’s 
quill, it was mournfully ridiculous enough. Skir- 
ving made an admirable likeness of Walker ; not a 
single scar or mark of the smallpox which seamed 
his countenance, but tlie too accurate brother of the 
brush had faithfully laid it down in longitude and 
latitude. I \ior Walker destroyed it (being in crayons) 
rather than let the caricature of liis ugliness appear 
at the salt? of his effects. 1 did learn myself to take 
some vile views from nature. When Will Clerk and 
I lived very much together, I used sometimes to 
make them under his instruction. He to whom, as 
to all his family, art is a familiar attribute, wondered 
at me as a Newfoundland dog w ould at a greyhound 
which showed fear of the w ater.” 

Notwithstanding all that Scott says about tlie total 
failure of his attempts in the art of the pencil, I 
presume few will doubt that they proved very useful 
to liim afterwards ; from them it is natural to sup- 
pose he caught the habit of analyzing, with some 
approach at least to accuracy, the scenes over which 
his eye might have? continued to wander with the 
vague sense of delight. I may add, that a longer 
ami more successful practice of the crayon might, 
1 cannot but think, have proved the reverse of ser- 
viceable to him as a future painter with the pen. He 
might have contracted the habit of copying from 
pictures rather than from nature itself ; and we 
should thus have lost that which constitutes the very 
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highest charm in his delineations of scenery, namely, 
that the effect is produced by the selection df a few 
striking features, arranged with a light unconscious 
grace, neither too much nor too littlo — equally re- 
mote from the barren generalizations of a former 
ago, and the dull servile fidelity with which so many 
inferior writers of our time fill in both background 
and foreground, having no more notiqu of the per- 
spective of genius than Chinese papeivstainers have 
of that of tlie atmosphere, and producing in fact not 
descriptions but inventories. 

The illness w hich he alludes to in his Memoir, 
as interrupting for a considerable period his attend- 
ance on the Latin and Greek classes in Edinburgh 
College, is spoken of more largely in one of his pre- 
faces. 1 It ai'ose from tlie bursting of a blood-vessel 
in the lower bowels; and I have heard liim say that 
his uncle, Dr Rutherford, considered his recovery 
from it as little less than miraculous. His sweet 
temper and calm courage were no doubt important 
elements of safety. He submitted without a murmur 
to the severe discipline prescribed by his affectionate 
physician, and found consolation in poetry, romance, 
and the enthusiasm of young friendship. Day after 
day, John Irving relieved bis mother and sister in 
their attendance upon him. The bed on w hich he 
lay was piled with a constant succession of works of 
imagination, and sad realities were forgotten amidst 
the brilliant day-dreams of genius drinking un- 
wearied from tlie eternal fountains of Spenser and 
Shakspcare. Chess was recommended as a relief to 
'these un intermitted, though desultory studies; and 
he engaged eagerly in tlie game which had found 
favour with so many of his Paladins. Mr Irving 
remembers playing it with him hour after hour, in 
very cold weather, when, the windows being kept 
open as a part of the medical treatment, nothing 
but youthful nerves and spirit could have perse- 
vered. But Scott did not pursue tlie science of 
chess after liis boyhood. He used to say that it was 
a shame to throw' away upon mastering a mere game, 
however ingenious, the time which w ould suffice for 
the acquisition of a new' language. “ Surely,” he 
said, u cliess-playing is a sad waste of brains.” 

His recovery was completed by another visit to 
Roxburghshire. Captain Robert Scott, who had 
been so kind to tlie sickly infant at Bath, finally re- 
tired about this time from his profession, and pur- 
chased the elegant villa of Rosebank, on the Tweed, 
a little below Kelso. Here Walter now took up his 
quarters, and here, during all the rest of Ms youth, 
lie found, whenever he chose, a second home, in 
many respects more agreeable than liis own. His 
uncle, as letters to be subsequently quoted will show, 
had nothing of his father's coldness for polite let- 
ters, but entered into all his favourite pursuits with 
keen sympathy, and was consulted, from this time 
forth, upon all his juvenile essays, both in prose 
and verse. • * 

1 le dues not seem to have resumed attendance at 
College during the session of 1785-6; so that the 
Latin and Greek classes, with that of Logic, were 
the only ones he had passed through previous to 
the signing of his indentures as an apprentice to 
his father. The Memoir mentions the ethical course 
of Dugald Stew’art, as if he had gone immediately 
from the logical professor (Mr Bruce) to that emi- 
nent lecturer; but he, in fact, attended Mr Stewart 


i See Freface to IVaverky, 1829. 
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fouryears afterwards, when beginning to consider 
himself as finally destined for tlie bar. 

I shall only add to what he sets down on the sub- 
ject of his early academical studies, that in this, as 
in almost every case, he appears to have underrated 
his own attainments. Ho had, indeed, no preten- 
sions to the name of an extensive, far less of an ac- 
curate, Latin scholar; but he could read, I believe, 
any Latin author, of any age, so as to catch without 
difficulty his meaning; and although his favourite 
Latin poet, as well as historian, in later days, was 
Buchanan, he had preserved, or subsequently ac- 
quired, a strong relish for some others of more 
ancient date. 1 may mention, in particular, Lucan 
and Claudian. Of Greok, he does not exaggerate in 
saying that he had forgotten even the alphabet; for 
ho was puzzled with the words do^o; and 
which he had occasion to introduce, from some 
authority on his table, into his “ Introduction to 
Popular Poetry,” written in April 18150; and hap- 
pening to be in the house with him at the time, lie 
sent for mo to insert them for him in his MS. Mr. 
Irving has informed us of the early period at which 
he enjoyed the real Tasso and Ariosto. I presume 
he had at least as soon as tliis enabled himself to 
read Gil Bias in the original; and, in all probability, 
we may refer to the same time of his life, or one not 
much later, his acquisition of as much Spanish as 
served for the Guerras Civiles de Granada, Lazu- 
rillo de Tomies, and, above all, Don Quixote, lie 
read all these languages in after life with about the 
same facility. I never but once heard him attempt 
to speak any of them, and that was when some of 
the courtiers of Charles X. came to Abbotsford, soon 
after that unfortunate prince took up his residence 
for the second time at Holyroodliouse. Finding that 
one or two of these gentlemen could speak no Eng- 
lish at all, he made some efforts to amuse them in 
their own language after tlie champagne had been 
passing briskly round tlie table; and 1 was amused 
next morning with the expression of one of the 
party, who, alluding to the sort of reading in which 
Sir Walter seemed to have chiefly occupied himself, 
said — “ Mon Dicu! commc il estropiait, entre deux 
vins, le Fran<;ais du bon sire de Joinville!” Of all 
these tongues, as of German somewhat later, he ac- 
quired as much as was needful for his own purposes, 
of which a critical study of any foreign language 
made at no time any part. In them he sought for 
incidents, and he found images; but for the trea- 
sures of diction he was content to dig on British soil. 
He had all he « wanted in the old wells of “ English 
undefiled,” and the still living, though fast shrink- 
ing, waters of that sister idiom which had not al- 
ways, as he flattered himself, deserved the name 
of a dialect. 

As may be said, I believe, with perfect truth of 
every really great man, Scott was self-educated in 
every tiraribh of knowledge which he ever turned 
to account in the works of his genius — and he has 
himself told us that his real studies were those lonely 
and desultory ones of which he has given a copy 
in the first chapter of Waverley, where the hero is 
represented as “ driving through the sea of books, 
like a vessel without pilot or rudder;” that is to say, 
obeying nothing but the strong breath of native in- 
clination: — He had read, and stored in a memory 
of uncommon tenacity, much curious, though ill ar- 
ranged and miscellaneous information. In English 
literature, he was master of Sliakspcare and Milton, 


of our earlier dramatic authors, of many picturesque 
and interesting passages from our old historical 
chronicles, and was particularly well acquainted 
with Spenser, Drayton, and other poets, who have 
exercised themselves on romantic fiction, — “ of all 
themes the most fascinating to a youthful imagination, 
before the passions have roused themselves , and de- 
mand poetry of a more sentimental description .” 1 I 
need not repeat his enumeration of other favourites, 
I.*ulci, the Decameron, Froissart, Brantome, Dola- 
noue, and the chivalrous and romantic lore of Spain. 
I have quoted a passage so well known, only for the 
sake of the striking circumstance by which it marks 
the very early date of these multifarious studies. 


CHAPTER V. 

Illustrations continued — Seott‘s Apprenticeship to his 
Father — Excursions to the Highlands, & c . — Debating 
Societies — Early Correspondence, &c. &e. 

1786-1790. 

Tn the Minute-books of the Society of Writers to 
the Signet appears the following entry: — “ Edin- 
burgh, 15th Alay 1780*. Compeared Walter Scott, 
and presented an indenture, dated 81st A larcli last, 
entered into between him and Walter Scott., his son. 
for five years from tlie date thereof, under a mutual 
penalty of £40 sterling.” 

An inauspicious step this might at first sight 
appear in the early history of one so strongly pre- 
disposed for pursuits wide as tlie antipodes asunder 
from tlie dry technicalities of conveyancing; but lie 
himself, 1 believe, was never heard, in his mature 
age, to express any regret that it should have been 
taken; and I am convinced for my part that it was 
a fortunate one. It prevented him, indeed, from 
passing with the usual regularity through a long 
course of Scotch metaphysics ; but I extremely 
doubt whether any discipline could ever have led 
him to derive either pleasure or profit from studies 
of that order. His apprenticeship left him time 
enough, as we shall find, for continuing his applica- 
tion to the stores of poetry and romance, and those, 
old chroniclers, who to the end were his darling his- 
torians. 1 n deed, if he had wanted any new stim ulus, 
the necessity of devoting certain hours of every day 
to a routine of drudgery, however it might have 
operated on a spirit more prone to earth, must have 
tended to quicken his appetite for “ the sweet bread 
eaten in secret.” But tlie duties which he had now 
to fulfil were, in various ways, directly and positively 
beneficial to the developement both of his genius 
and his character. It was in the discharge of his 
functions as a Writer’s Apprentice that he first 
penetrated into the Highlands, and formed tlioso 
friendships among the surviving heroes of 1745, 
which laid the foundation for one great class of his 
works. Even the less attractive parts of his new 
vocation were calculated to give him a more com- 
plete insight into the smaller workings of poor hu- 
man nature, than can ever perhaps be gathered from 
the experience of the legal profession in its higher 
walk; — the etiquette of the Bar in Scotland, as in 
England, being averse to personal intercourse be- 
tween the advocate and his client. But finally, and 
I will say chiefly, it was to this prosaic discipline 

* Waverley , voL i. p. 32. 
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that ho owed those habits of steady, sober diligence, 
which few imaginative authors had ever before 
exemplified — and which, unless thus beaten into 
liis composition at a ductile stage, even he, in all 
probability, could never have carried into the almost 
professional exercise of some of the highest and most 
delicate faculties of the human mind. He speaks, 
in net the least remarkable passage of the preceding 
Memoir, as if constitutional indolence had been his 
portion in common with all the members of his 
father’s family. . When Gifford, in a dispute with 
•Jacob Bryant, quoted Doctor Johnson’s own con- 
fession that lie knew little Greek, Bryant answered, 
“ Yes, young man ; hut how shall we know what 
Johnson would have called much Greek?” and Gif- 
ford lias recorded the deep impression which this 
hint left on his own mind. What Scott would have 
called constitutional diligence, 1 know not ; but 
surely, if indolence of any kind had been inherent 
in his nature, even the triumph of Socrates was not 
more signal than his. 

It will he, by some of mv friends, considered as 
trivial to remark on such a circumstance — but the 
reader who is unacquainted with the professional 
habits of the Scotch lawyers, may as well he told 
that the Writer’s Apprentice receives a certain al- 
lowance in money for every page he transcribes; 
ami that, as in those days the greater part of the 
business, e\e n of the supreme courts, was carried 
on by means of written papers, a ready penman, in 
a wed 1 -employed chamber, could earn in this way 
enough, at all events, to make a handsome addition 
to the pocket-money which was likely to be thought 
suitable for a youth of fifteen by such a mail as the 
elder Scott. The allowance being, 1 believe, three- 
pence for o\ery page containing a certain fixed num- 
ber of words, wlii'ii Walter bad finished, as he tells 
us he occasionally did, 1*20 pages within twenty -four 
hours, his fee would amount to thirty shillings; and 
in his early letters 1 find him more than once con- 
gratulating himself on having been, by some such 
exertion, enabled to purchase a book, or a coin, 
otherwise beyond bis reach. A schoolfellow, who 
was now, like himself, a writer’s apprentice, recol- 
lects the eagerness with wliieh he thus made him- 
self master of Kvans’s Ballads, shortly after their 
publication ; and another of them, already often 
referred to, remembers, in particular, liis rapture 
with Mickle’s Guinuor llall, which first appeared in 
t hat collection. “ After the labours of the day were 
over,” says Mr Irving, “ we often walked ill the 
Meadows” - -(a large field intersected by formal 
alleys of old trees, adjoining George’s Square) — 
“ especially in the moonlight nights; and he seemed 
never weary of repeating the first stanza — 

* The dews of summer night did fall — 

The Moon, sweet regent of the sky. 

Silvered the walls of C'umnur Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby.' '* 

I have thought it worth while to preserve these 
reminiscences of his companions at the time, though 
he has himself stated the circumstance in his Pre- 
face to Kenilworth. “ There is a period in youth,” 
he there says, “ when the mere power of num- 
bers has a more strong effect on ear and imagination 
than "in after life. At this season of immature taste, 
the author was greatly delighted with the poems of 
Mickle and Langhornc. The first stanza of Cumnor 
Hall especially had a peculiar enchantment for his 
youthful ear — the force of which is not yet (1829) 


entirely spent.” Thus that favourite elegy, after 
having dwelt on his memory and imagination for 
forty years, suggested the subject of one of liis 
noblest romances. 

It is affirmed by a preceding biographer, on the 
authority of one of these brother-apprentices, that 
about this period Scott showed him a MS. poem 
on the Conquest of Granada, in four books, each 
amounting to about 400 lines, which, soon after it 
was finished, he committed to. the flames. 1 As he 
states in bis Essay on the Imitation of Popular Poe- 
try, that, for ten years previous to 1796, when his 
first translation from the German was executed, he 
liad written no verses u except an occasional sonnet 
to his mistress’s eyebrow,” 1 presume this Conquest 
of Granada, the fruit of his study of the Guerra* 
Civil es, must be assigned to the summer of 1786 — 
or, making allowance for trivial inaccuracy, to the 
next year at latest. It was probably composed in 
imitation of Mickle’s Lusiad : — at all events, we 
have a very distinct statement, that he made no at- 
tempts in the manner of the old minstrels, early aa 
his admiration for them had been, until the period 
of his acquaintance with Biirger. Thus with him, 
aH with most others, genius had hazarded many a 
random effort ore it discovered the true key-note. 
Long had 

. * Amid the strings liis lingers stray'd. 

And an uncertain warbling made,* 

before c the measure wild ’ was caught, and 
* In varying cadence, soft or strong. 

He swept the sounding chords along. 

liis youthful admiration of Langhornc has been 
rendered memorable by liis owii record of his first 
and only interview with liis great predecessor, Ro- 
bert Burns. Although the letter in which he nar- 
rates this incident, addressed to myself in 1827, 
when 1 was writing a short biography of that poet, 
has been often reprinted, it is too important for my 
present purpose to be omitted here. 

“ As for Burns,” lie writes, “ I may truly say, 
Vi nj ilium ridi taut urn. I was a lad of fifteen in 
1 78 6 >7, when lie came first to Edinburgh, but had 
sense and feeling enough to be much interested in 
his poetry, and would have given the world to know 
him ; but I had very little acquaintance with any 
literary people, and still less with the gentry of tlio 
west country, the two sets that he most frequented. 
Mr Thomas Grierson was at that time a clerk of my 
father’s. Ho knew Burns, and promised to ask him 
to his lodgings to dinner, hut had no opportunity to 
keep his word, otherwise 1 might l\p.ve seen more 
of this distinguished man. As it was, I saw him 
one day at the late venerable Professor Fergusson’s, 
where there were several gentlemen of literary re- 
putation, among whom I remember the celebrated 
Mr Dugald Stewart. Of course? we youngsters sate 
silent, looked and listened. The only tiling 1 re- 
member which was remarkable in Ibirns’ man- 
ner, was tlic effect produced upon him by a print of 
Bunbury’s, representing a soldier lying dead, on 
the snow, his dog sitting in misery on the one side, 
on the other liis widow, with a child in her arms. 
These lines were written beueatli, — 

4 Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden's plain. 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain ; 

Bent o'er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew. 

The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew. 

Gave the sad presage of his future years. 

The child of misery baptized in tears.' 

* Life qf Scott , by Mr Allan, p. 03. 
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finhu seemed much affected by the print, or rather 
3he ideas which it suggested to his mind. He ac- 
tually shed tears. He asked whose tho lines were, 
ai|d it chanced that nobody but myself remembered 
that they occur in a half-forgotten poem of Lang- 
home’s, called by the unpromising title of * The 
Justice of the Peace.’ I whispered my information 
to a friend present, who mentioned it to Burns, who 
rewarded me Vitli a look and a word, which, though 
of mere civility, I then received, and still recollect, 
with very great pleasure. 

“ His person was strong and robust: his manners 
rustic, not clownish ; a sort of dignified plainness 
and simplicity, which received part of its effect per- 
haps from one’s knowledge of his extraordinary ta- 
lents. His features are represented in Mr Nasmyth’s 
picture , but to me it conveys the idea that they ire 
diminished as if seen in perspective. I think his j 
countenance was more massive than it looks in any 
of the portraits. I would have taken the poet, had 
I not known what he was, for a very sagacious coun- 
try farmer of the old Scotch school — i. e. none of j 
your modem agriculturists, who keep labourers for 
their drudgery, but tho douce gu deman who held 
Ills own plough. There was a strong expression of 
sense and shrewdness in all liis lineaments; the eye j 
alone, I think, indicated the poetical character and ! 
temperament. It was large, and of a dark cast, and j 
glowed (I say literally glowed ) when he spoke with ; 
feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye 
in a human head, though I have seen the most dis- 
tinguished men in my time. Ilis conversation ex- 
pressed perfect self-confidence, without the slightest j 
presumption. Among the men who were the most ! 
learned of their time and country, he expressed j 
himself with perfect firmness, but without the least 
intrusive forwardness; and when he differed in opi- 
nion, he did not hesitate to express it firmly, yet at 
the same time with modesty. I do not remember 
any part of his conversation distinctly enough to be 
quoted, nor did I ever see him again, except in the 
street, where he did not recognise me, as I could j 
not expect he should. He was much caressed in * 
Edinburgh, but (considering what literary emolu- 
ments have been since his day) the efforts made for 
his relief were extremely trifling. 

“ I remember on this occasion I mention, 1 
thought Burns* acquaintance with English poetry 
was rather limited, and also, that having twenty \ 
times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of Fergu- j 
Ison, he Talked of them with too much humility as ] 
his models ; there was doubtless national predilec- 
tion in his estimate.** 

1 need not remark on the extent of knowledge, . 
and justness of taste, exemplified in this early mea- 
surement of Burns, both as a student of English 
literature and as a Scottish poet. The print, over 
which Scott .saw Burns shed tears, is still in the 
possessibn 6f Dr Fergusson’s family, and I had of- 
ten heard him tell the story, in the room where the 
precious, relic hangs, before I requested him to set 
ft down in writing — how little anticipating the use 
to which I should ultimately apply it ! 

His intimacy with Adam (now Sir Adam) Fergus- 
aon was thus his first means of introduction to the 
higher literary society of Edinburgh ; and it was 
very probably to that connexion that he owed, 
among the rest, his acquaintance with the blind poet 
Blacluock, whom Johnson, twelve years earlier, 

* beheld with reverence.*' We have seen, however, 


that the venerable author of Douglas was a friend 
of his own parents, and had noticed him even in his 
infancy at Bath. John Home now inhabited a villa 
at no great distance from Edinburgh, and there, all 
through his young days, Scott was a frequent guest. 
Nor must it be forgotten that his uncle. Dr Ruther- 
ford, inherited much of the general accomplish- 
ments, as well as the professional reputation of his 
father — and that it was beneath that roof he sav*, 
several years before this, Dr Cartwright, then. in tho 
enjoyment of some fame as a poet. In this family, 
indeed, ho had more than one kind and strenuous 
encourager of his early literary tastes, as will ho 
shown abundantly when wo reach certain relies of 
iiis correspondence with liis mother’s sister. i)r 
Rutherford s good-natured remonstrances with him, 
as n boy, for reading at breakfast , are -veil reniem- 
' her ed, and will remind my reader of a similar fruit 
in the juvenile manners both of Burns and Byron; 
nor was this habit, entirely ‘laid aside even in Scott’s 
advanced age. 

If he is quite accurate in referring his first ac- 
quaintance with tho Highlands to his fifteenth year, 
this incident also belongs to the first season of his 
apprenticeship. Ilis father had, among a rather nu- 
merous list of Highland clients, Alexander Stewart 
of Jnvemahylc, ail enthusiastic Jacobite, who had 
survived to recount, in secure and vigorous old age, 
liis active experiences in the insurrections both of 
171.5 and 1745. lie had, it appears, attracted Wal- 
ter’s attention and admiration at a very early date; 
for he speaks of having “ seen him in arms” and 
heard him “exult, in the prospect of drawing his 
claymore once more before he died,” when haul 
Jones threatened a descent on Edinburgh ; which 
transaction occurred in September 1779. lnvema- 
liylc, as Scott, adds, was the only person who seemed 
to have retained possession of liis cool senses at tho 
period of that disgraceful alarm, and offered the 
magistrates to collect as many 1 f ighlanders as would 
suffice for cutting off any part of the pirate’s crew 
that might venture, in quest of plunder, into a city 
full of high houses and narrow lanes, and every way 
well calculated for defence. The eager delight with 
which the young apprentice now listened to tlic tales 
of this fine old man’s early days, produced an invi- 
tation to liis residence among the mountains; and 
to this excursion he probably devoted (lie few weeks 
of an autumnal vacation - -whether in 17fi<> or 17tf7, 
it is of no great consequence to ascertain. 

In the Introduction to one of his Novels he lias 
preserved a vivid picture of his sensations when tho 
vale of Perth first burst on his view', in tlic course 
of his progress to lnvemahylc, and the description 
has made classical ground of the 1 Vicks of Bahjlic, 
tho spot from which that beautiful landscape was 
surveyed. a Childish wonder, indeed,” he says, 

“ was an ingredient in my delight, for I was not 
above fifteen years old, and as this had been the first 
excursion which I was permitted to make on a pony 
of my own, I also experienced the glow of indepen- 
dence, mingled with that degree of anxiety which 
the most conceited boy feels when lie is first aban- 
doned to his own undirected counsels. I recollect 
pulling up the reins, without meaning to do so, and 
gazing on the scene before mo as if I had* been 
afraid it would shift like those in a theatre, before 
I could distinctly observe its different parts, or con- 
vince myself tliat what I saw was real, c Since tliat 
hour, the recollection of that inimitable landscape 
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has possessed the strongest influence over my mind, 
and retained its place as a memorable tiling, while 
much that was influential on my own fortunes has 
fled from my recollection.” So speaks the poet ; 
and who will not recognise his habitual modesty, in 
thus undervaluing, as uninfluential in comparison 
with some affair of worldly business, the ineffaceable 
impression thus stamped on the glowing imagina- 
tion of his boyhood ? 

I need not quote the numerous passages scattered 
over his writings, both early and late, in which he 
dwells with fond affection on the chivalrous charac- 
ter of Invernaliylc — the delight with which he heard 
the veteran describe his broadsword duel with Hob 
Roy — his campaigns with Mar and Charles Edward 
— and his long seclusion (as pictured in the story of 
Bradwardiqp) within a rocky cave situated not far 
from Ilia own house, while it was garrisoned by a 
party of English soldiers, after the battle of Culloden. 
Here, too, still survived the trusty henchman who 
had attended the chieftain in many a bloody field 
and perilous escape*, the same u griin-looking old 
Highlander” who was in the act of cutting down 
Colonel Wliitefoord with liis Loci labor axe at Pres- 
toupans when liis master arrested the blow — an 
incident to which Invernaliylc owed his life, and 
we are indebted for another of the most striking 
pages in Waverley. 

I have often heard Scott mention- some curious 
particulars of his first visit to the remote fastness of 
one of these Highland friends; but whether he told 
the story of Invernahyle, or of one of his own re- 
lations of the Clan Campbell, 1 do not recollect; I 
rather think the latter was the q§se. On reaching 
the brow of a bleak eminence overhanging the pri- 
mitive tower and its tiny patch of cultivated ground, 
he found his host and three sons, and perhaps half- 
a-dozen attendant gif ties , all stretched half asleep in 
their tartans upon the lieatli, with guns and dogs, 
and a profusion of game about them; while in the 
courtyard, far below, appeared a company of women, 
actively engaged in loading a cart with manure. The 
stranger was not a little astonished when he dis- 
covered, on descending from the height, that among 
these industrious females were the laird’s own lady, 
and two or three of her daughters; but they seemed 
quite unconscious of having been detected in an oc- 
cupation unsuitable to their rauk — retired presently 
to their “ bowers,” and when they re-appeared in 
other dresses, retained no traces of their morning’s 
work, except complexions glowing with a radiant 
freshness, for one evening of which many a high- 
bred beauty would have bartered half her diamonds. 
He found the young ladies not ill informed, and 
exceedingly agreeable; and the song and the dance 
seemed to form the invariable termination of their 
busy days. I must not forget his admiration at the 
principal article of this laird’s first course ; namely, 
a gigantic haggis^ borne into the hall in a wicker 
basket by two half-naked Celts, while the piper 
strutted fiercely behind them, blowing a tempest of 
dissonance. 

These Highland visits were repeated almost every 
summer for several successive years, and perhaps 
even the first of them was in some degree connected 
with his professional business. At all events, it was 
to his allotted task of enforcing the execution of a 
legal instrument against some Maclarens, refrac- 
tory tenants of Stewart of Appin, brother-in-law to 
Invernahyle, that Scott owed his introduction to the 
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scenery of the Lady of the Lake. * An escort of a 
sergeant and six men,” he says, “ was obtained from 
a Highland regiment lying in Stirling, and the 
author, then a writer’s apprentice, equivalent to 
the honourable situation of an attorney’s clerk, was 
invested with the superintendence of the expedition, 
with directions to see that the messenger discharged 
his duty fully, and that the gallant sergeant did not 
exceed his part by committing violence or plunder. 
And thus it happened, oddly enough, that the author 
first entered the romantic scenery of Loch Katrine, 
of which he may perhaps say he has somewhat 
extended the reputation, riding in all the dignity of 
danger, with a front and rear guard, and loaded 
arms. The sergeant was absolutely a Highland 
Sergeant Kite, full of stories of Rob Roy and of him- 
self, and a very good companion. We experienced 
no interruption whatever, and when wo came to 
Invementy, found the house deserted. We took up 
our quarters for the night, and used some of the 
victuals which we found there. The Maclarens, who 
probably had never thought of any serious opposi- 
tion, went to America, where, having had some 
slight share in removing tliem from their paupera 
regna 9 I sincerely hope they prospered.” 1 

That he entered with ready zeal into such pro- 
fessional business as inferred Highland expeditions 
with comrades who had known Rob Roy, no one 
will think strange; but more than one of his bio- 
graphers allege, that in the ordinary indoor fagging 
of the chamber in George’s Square, he was always 
an unwilling, and rarely an efficient assistant. Their 
addition, that lie often played chess with one of his 
companions in the office, and had to conceal the 
hoard with precipitation when the old gentleman’s 
footsteps were heard on the staircase, is, I do not 
doubt, true; and we may remember along with it 
his own insinuation that his father was sometimes 
poring in liis secret nook over Spottiswoode or Wod- 
row, when his apprentices supposed him to be deep 
in Dirlcton’s Doubts, or Stair’s Decisions. But the 
Memoir of 1 HUH, so candid — indeed more than can- 
did — as to many juvenile irregularities, contains 
no confession that supports the broad assertion to 
which 1 have alluded; nor can 1 easily believe, that 
with liis affection for his father, and that sense of 
duty which seems to have been inherent in his 
character, and, lastly, with the evidence of a most 
severe training in industry which the habits of his 
after-life presented, it is at all deserving of serious 
acceptation. His mere handwriting, indeed, con- 
tinued, during the whole of his primp, to afford most 
striking and irresistible proof how completely he must 
have submitted himself for some very considerable 
period to the mechanical discipline of his father’s 
office. It spoke to months after months of this 
humble toil, as distinctly as the illegible scrawl of 
Lord Byron did to his self-mastership from the hour 
that he left Harrow. There are some lfetle«technical 
tricks, such as no gentlemen who has not been sub- 
jected to a similar regimen ever can fall into, which 
he practised invariably while composing his poetry, 
which appear not unfrequently oil the MSS. of liis 
best novels, and wliicli now and then dropt instinc- 
tively from his pen, even in the private letters and 
diaries of his closing years. I allude particularly 
to a sort of flourish at the bottom of the page, origi- 
ginally, I presume, adopted in engrossing as a safe- 
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guard against the* intrusion of a forgoil lino between 
the legitimate text and the attesting signature. lie 
was quite sensible that this ornament might as well 
be dispensed with ; and his family often heard him 
mutter, after involuntarily performing it, “ There 
goes the old shop again !” 

I dwell on this matter, because it was always bis 
favourite toner, in eon fra diet ion to what he called 
the cant of sonnetteers, that there is no necessary 
connexion between genius and an aversion or con- 
tempt for any of the common duties of life ; he 
thought, on the contrary, that to spend some fair 
portion of every day in any matter of fact occupa- 
tion, is good for the higher facilities themselves in 
the upshot. In a word, from beginning to end, lie 
piqued himself on being a i nan of bust tit vx; and did 
— with one sad and memorable exception — what- 
ever the ordinary course ol‘ things threw in his nay, 
in exactly the business-like fashion which might 
have been expected from the son of si thoroughbred 
old Clerk to the Signet, who had never deserted his 
father’s profession. 

In the winter of 178ft, however, his apprentice 
habits were exposed to a new danger ; and from 
that date I believe' them to have undergone a con- 
siderable change. He was then sent to attend the 
lectures of the Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity, this course forming part of the usual pro- 
fessional education of Writers to the Signet, as well 
as of Advocates. For some time his comjianions, 
when in Edinburgh, had been chiefly, almost solely, 
liis brother apprentices and the clerks in liis father’s 
office, lie bad latterly seen comparatively little 
even of the better of liis old High School friends, 
such as Fcrgusson and Irving — for though both of 
these also were* writer’s apprentices, they had been 
indentured to other masters, and each had naturally 
formed new intimacies within his own chamber. The 
Civil Law class brought him again into daily contact 
with both Irving and Fcrgusson, as w ell as others 
of liis earlier acquaintance of the higher ranks ; 
but it also led him into the society of some young 
gentlemen previously unknown to him, who had 
from the outset boon destined for tin* liar, and 
whose conversation, tinctured with certain preju- 
dices natural to scions of what he calls in 1 tod- 
gauntlet the Scottish noh/rsm: da / a robe , soon banished 
from his mind every thought of ultimately adhering 
to the secondary branch of the law. He found these 
future barristers cultivating general literature, with- 
out the Ireist apprehension that such elegant pur- 
suits could be Regarded by any one as interfering 
with the proper studies of their professional career; 
justly believing, on the contrary, that for the higher 
class of forensic exertion some acquaintance with 
almost every branch of science and letters is a 
necessary preparative. He contrasted their liberal 
aspirations, and the encouragement which these 
receivedtin tfieir domestic circles, with the narrower 
view's which predominated in his own home; and 
resolved to gratify his ambition by adopting a most 
precarious walk in life, instead of adhering to that 
in which he might have counted with perfect se- 
curity on the early attainment of pecuniary inde- 
pendence. This resolution appears to have been 
foreseen by his father, long before it was announced 
in terms ; and the handsome manner in which the 
old gentleman conducted himself upon the occasion, 
is remembered with dutiful gratitude in the prece- 
ding autobiography. 


The most important of these new alliances w r as 
the intimate friendship which he now formed with 
Mr John Irving’s near relation, William Clerk of 
Eldin, of whose powerful talents and extensive ac- 
complishments we shall hereafter meet with many 
enthusiastic notices. It was in company with this 
gentleman that he entered the debating societies 
described in liis Memoir ; through him he soon 
became linked in the closest intimacy with Georg? 
Cranstoun (Lord Corehouse), George Abereromby 
(now Lord Abereromby), John James Edmonstone 1 
of Newton (whose mother was sister of Sir Ralph 
Abereromby), Patrick Murray of Simprim, Sir Pa- 
trick Murray of Ochtertyre, and a group of other 
young men, all high in birth and connexion, and all 
remarkable in early life lor the qualities which 
afterwards led them to eminent station, or adorned 
it. The introduction to their several families is 
alluded to by Seott as having opened to him abun- 
dantly certain advantages, which no one could have 
been more qualified to improve, but from which he 
had hitherto been in great measure debarred in 
consequence of the retired habils of his parents. 

Mr Clerk says, that he had been struck from 
the first day he entered the Civil Law class-room 
with something odd and remarkable in Scott’s ap- 
pearance: wliat. this something was, he cannot now 
recall, but be remembers telling bis companion hoiiio 
time afterwards, that la* thought he looked like a 
hautboy 2>/((tjer. Scott was amused with this notion, 
as he had never touched a musical instrument of 
any kind; but 1 fancy liis friend liad been watching 
a certain noticeable but altogether indescribable 
play of tlu* appeal ip when in an abstracted mood. 
J It? rallied Walter, he says, during one of their first 
evening walks together, on the slovenliness of liis 
dress: he wore a pair of corduroy breeches, much 
glazed by the rubbing of liis staff, which he imme- 
diately flourished — and said, fcC they he good enough 
for drinking in— let us go and have some oysters 
in the Covenant Close.” 

Convivial habits were then indulged among the 
young moil of Edinburgh, whether students of law, 
solicitors, or barristers, to an extent now happily 
unknown; and this anecdote recalls some stinking 
hints oil that subject which occur in Scott’s brief 
autobiography. That lie partook profusely in the 
juvenile bacchanalia of that day, and continued to 
take a plentiful share ill such jollities down to file 
time of liis marriage, are facts worthy of being dis- 
tinctly stated ; for no man in mature life was more 
habitually averse to every sort of intemperance. 
He could, when I first knew him, swallow a great 
quantity of wine without being at all visibly disor- 
dered by it; but nothing short of some very parti- 
cular occasion could ever induce him to put this 
strength of head to a trial ; and I liave heard him 
many times utter words which no one in the days 
of his youthful temptation can be tlio worse for re- 
membering : — u Depend upon it, of all vices drink- 
ing is the most iucomjiatiblc with greatness.” 

The liveliness of his conversation — the strange 
variety of his knowledge — and above all, perhaps, 
the portentous tenacity of his memory — riveted 
more and more Clerk’s attention, and commanded 
tlio w’ondcr of all his new allies; but of these extra- 
ordinary gifts Scott himself appeared to be little 
conscious; or at least ho impressed them all as at- 


1 Mr Edmonstone died 19tli April 1810. 
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taciiuig infinitely greater consequence — (exactly 
as had been the ease with him in the days of the 
Cowgate Port and the kittle nine-steps ) — to feats 
of personal agility and prowess. William Clerk’s 
brother, James, a midshipman in the navy, hap- 
pened to come home from a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean shortly after this acquaintance began, and 
Scott and tins sailor became almost at sight 44 sworn 
brothers.” In order to complete his time under 
the late Sir Alexander Cochrane, who was then on 
the Leith station, James Clerk obtained the com- 
mand of a lugger, and the young friends often 
made little excursions to sea with him. 44 The 
first time Scott dined on board,” says William 
Clerk, 44 we met before embarking at a tavern in ! 
Leith - it was a large party, mostly midshipmen, \ 
and strangers to him, and our host, introducing j 
his landsmen guests, said, 4 My brother you know, j 
gentlemen; as for Mr Scott, niavliap you may take ; 
him for a poor lamiter, but he is the first to be- I 
gin a row, and the last, to end it;’ which eulogium ' 
lie confirmed with some of the expletives of Tom ! 
Pipes.’’ 1 * When, many years afterwards, Clerk j 
read The Pirate,* he was startled by the rcsurrec- I 
tion of a hundred traits of the table-talk of this 
lugger; but the author has since traced some of ’ 
the most striking passages in that novel to his re- | 
collection of the almost childish period when he ' 
hung on his own brother Robert's stories about 
Rodney's battles and the haunted keys of the West 
Indies. 

One morning Scott called on Clerk, aiul, exhi- 
biting Ids stick all cut and marked, told him he 
had been attacked in the streets the night before 
bv three fellows, against whom ho had defended 
himself for an hour. 44 By Shrewsbury clock?” 
said his friend. 44 No,” said Scott, smiling, 44 by 
the Tron.” But thenceforth, adds Mr Clerk, and 
for twenty years after, he calk'd his walking stick 
by the name of 44 Shrewsbury.” 

With these comrades Scott now resumed, and 
pushed to a much greater extent, his early habits 
of wandering over the country in quest of castles 
and other remains of antiquity, his passion for 
which derived a new impulse from the conversa- 
tion of the celebrated John Clerk of Eklin, 3 the 
father of his friend. William Clerk well remembers 
his father telling a story which was introduced in 
due time in The Antiquary. While he was visiting 
his grandfather, Sir John Clerk, at Dumcricff, in 
Jhinifries-shire, many years before this time, the 
old Baronet carried some English virtuosos to see 
a supposed Roman camp; and on his exclaiming 
at a particular spot, 44 This I take to have been the 
Prrotorium,” a herdsman, who stood by, answered, 
“ Prtetorjuin here Prcotorium there, I made it 
wi’ a flaugliter spade.” 3 Many traits of the cider 
Clerk were, his son has no doubt, embroidered on 
the character of George Constable in the composi- 
tion of Jonathan Oldbuck. The old gentleman’s 
enthusiasm for antiquities was often played on by 
these young friends, but more effectually by his 
eldest son, John Clerk (Lord Eldin), who, having 


i “ Dinna steer him/' says Hobble Elliot; “yo may 
think I<Jshic*s but a lamiter. but 1 warrant ye. prippie for 
prippie, he’ll gar the blue blood spin frac your nails —his 
liana’s like a smith's vice .’* — / thick Dw>trf — >Vaverlt*y 
Novels, vol. ix. p. 202. Edition 1K2!>. 

J* Author of the famous Essay on dividing the Line in 
Sea-fights. • 

a Compare “ The Antiquary" vol. i. p. 4U. 


a great genius for art, used to amuse himself with 
manufacturing mutilated heads, which, after being 
buried for a convenient time in the ground, were 
accidentally discovered in some fortunate hour, and 
received by the laird with great honour as valu- 
able accessions to liis museum. 4 

On a fishing excursion to a loch near Howgate, 
among the Moorfoot Hills, Scott, Clerk, Irving, 
and Abercromby, spent the night at a little public- 
house kept by one Mrs Margaret Dods. When St 
RonaiTs Well was published, Clerk, meeting Scott 
in the street, observed, 44 That’s an odd name ; 
surely I have met with it somewhere before.” 
Scott smiled, said, 44 Don’t you remember How- 
gate?” and passed on. The name alone, however, 
was taken from the Howgate hostess. 

At one of their drinking bouts of those days, 
William Clerk, Sir P. Murray, Edmonstone, and 
Abercromby, being of the party, the sitting was 
prolonged to a very late hour, and Scott fell asleep. 
When he awoke, his friends ^succeeded in convin- 
cing him that he had sung a song in the course of 
the evening, and sung it extremely well. How 
must, these gentlemen have chuckled when they 
read Frank Osbaldistone’s account of his revels in 
the old hall! 44 It has even been reported by ma- 
ligners that 1 sung a song while under this vinous 
influence; hut as 1 remember nothing of it, and 
never attempted to turn a tune in all my life, 
either before or since, 1 would willingly hope there 
is no actual foundation for the calumny.” 5 

On one of his first long walks with Clerk and 
others of the same set, their pace, being about 
four miles an hour, w*as found rather too much for 
Scott, and lie offered to contract for three, which 
measure was thenceforth considered as the legal 
one. At this rate they often continued to wander 
from five in the morning till eight in the evening, 
halting for such refreshment at mid-day as any 
village alehouse might afford. On many occasions, 
however, they had stretched so far into the coun- 
try, that they wi re obliged to he absent from home 
all night ; and though great wan the alarm which 
the first occurrence of this sort created in George’s 
Square, the family soon got accustomed to such 
things, and little notice was taken, even though 
Walter remained away for the better part of a 
week. I have heard him laugh heartily over the 
recollections of one protracted excursion, towards 
the close of which the party found themselves a 
long day’s walk — thirty miles, l think — from Edin- 
burgh, w ithout a single sixpence left bmong them. 
44 We w'ere put to our shifts,” said he ; 44 hut we 
asked every now* and then at a cottage-door for a 
drink of water; and one or two of the good- wives, 
observing our worn-out looks, brought forth milk in 
place of water — so with that, and hips and haws, 
we came in little the w'orsc.” His father met him 
with some impatient questions as to what he had 
been living on so long, for the old man well knew 
how scantily his pocket was supplied. 44 Pretty 
much like the young ravens,” answ’ored he ; 44 I 
only wished 1 had been as good a player on the 

4 The most remarkable of these antique heads was so 
highly appreciated by another distinguished connoisseur, 
tlic late Karl of Buchan, that he carded it off from Mr 
Clerk’s museum, and presented it to the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries— in whose collection, no doubt, it may still 
bo admired. 

} 6 liuh Hoy — 'Wavcrley Novels, vol. rib p. 182. 
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flute' as poor George Primrose in The Vicar of 
Wakefield. If I had hia art, I should like nothing 
oetter than to tramp like him from cottage to cot- 
tage over the world.” — « I doubt,” said the grave 
Clerk to the Signet, u I greatly doubt, sir, you 
were bom for nae better than a gangrel scrape- 
pat.” Some allusions to reproaches of this kind 
occur in the “ Memoir;” and wo shall find others 
in letters subsequent to his admission at the bar. 1 

The debating club formed among these young 
friends at this era of their studies, was called The 
Literary Society; and is not to be confounded with 
the more celebrated Speculative Society, which 
Scott did not join for two years later. At the Li- 
terary ho spoke frequently, and very amusingly 
and sensibly, but was not at all numbered among 
the most brilliant membere. lie had a world of 
knowledge to produce ; hut lie had not acquired 
the art of arranging it to the best advantage in 
a continued address; nor, indeed, did he ever, I 
think, except unde£ the influence of strong per- 
sonal feeling, even when years and fame had given 
him full confidence in himself, exhibit upon any 
occasion the powers of oral eloquence. Ilis anti- 
quarian information, however, supplied many an 
interesting feature in these evenings of discussion. 
He had already dabbled in Anglo-Saxon and the 
Norse Sagas : in his Essay on imitations of Po- 
pular Poetry, he alludes to these studies as having 
facilitated his acquisition of German : — But he 
was deep especially in Fordun and YVyutoun, and 
all the Scotch chronicles; and Ills friends rewarded 
him by the honourable title of iJiuis Scot as. 

A smaller society, formed with less ambitious 
view's, originated in a ride to Peiniycuik, the seat 
of the head of Mr Clerk's family, whose elegant 
hospitalities are recorded in the Memoir. This 
was called, by way of excellence, The Club, and 1 
believe it is continued under the same name to 
this day. Here, too, Walter had Ills sobriquet ; 
and — his corduroy breeches, I presume, not being 
as yet worn out — it was Colonel Grogg.* 

Meantime he had not broken up his connexion 
with Rosebank; he appears to have spent several 
weeks in the autumn, both of 1788 and 1789, under 
his uncle’s roof; and it was, 1 think, of his journey 
thither, in the last named year, that he used to tell 
an anecdote, which 1 shall here set down — how 
shorn, alas! of all the accessaries that gave it life 
when he recited it. Calling, before he set out, on 
one of the ancient spinsters of liis family, to in- 
quire if she 1 had any message for lvelso, she re- 
tired, and presently placed in his hands a packet 
of some bulk and weight, which required, she said, 
veiy particular attention. He took it without ex- 
amining the address, and earned it in his pocket 

1 After the cautious father had had further opportunity 
of observing his son’s proceedings, his wife happened one 
night to express some anxiety on the protracted absence 
of Walter and his brother Thomas. 11 My dear Annie,” 
said the old man, 11 Tom is with Walter this time ; and 
have you not yet perceived that wherever Walter goes, he 
is pretty sure to hud his bread buttered on both sides ? " 
— From Mrs Thomas Scott. — 1839. 

e *« The members of The Club used to meet on Friday 
evenings in a room in Carrubber*s Close, from which some 
of them usually adjourned to sup at an oyster tavern in 
the same neighbourhood. In after life, those of them who 
chanced to he in Edinburgh dined together twice every 
year, at the close of the winter and summer sessions of 
the Law Courts; and during thirty years. Sir Walter was 
very rarely absent on these occasions. It was also a rule, 
that when any member received an appointment or pro- 
motion, he should give a dinner to his old associates ; and 


next day, not at all to the lightening of a forty 
mile's ride in August. On his arrival, it turned 
out to contain ono of the old lady’s pattens, scaled 
up for a particular cobbler in Kelso, and accom- 
panied with fourpence to pay for mending it, and 
special directions that it might be brought back to 
her by the same economical conveyance. 

It will be seen from the following letter, tlio 
earliest of Scott's writing that has fallen into my 
hands, that professional business had some share 
in this excursion to Kelso ; but I consider with 
more interest the brief allusion to a day at Saudy- 
Knowe: — 

“ To Mrs Scott, George Square , Edinburgh; 

(With a parcel .) 

'< Rosebank, 5th Sept. 1788. 

“ Dear Mother, — I was favoured with your let- 
ter, and send you Anne’s stockings along with this: 
I would have sent them last week, but had some 
expectations of a private opportunity. I have 
been very happy for this fortnight; we have some 
plan or other for every day. Last week my uncle, 
my cousin William, 3 and I, rode to Smailholin, 
and from thence walked to Sandy-Kuowo Craigs, 
where we spent the whole day, and made a very 
hearty dinner by the side of the Orderlaw Well, 
on some cold beef and bread and cheese: we had 
also a small case-bottle* of mm to make grog with, 
which wo drank to the Kandy-Knowe bairns, and 
all their connexions. This jaunt gave mo much 
pleasure, and had I time, 1 would give you a more 
full account of it. 

“ The fishing has been hitherto but indifferent, 
and I fear I idiall not be able to accomplish iny 
promise with regard to the wild ducks. I was out 
on Friday, and only saw three. 1 may probably, 
however, send you a hare, us my uncle lias got a 
present of two greyhounds from Sir H. Mac Do Lb- 
gall, and as he has a licence, only waits till the 
corn is off the ground to commence coursing. Bo 
it known to you, however, I am not altogether em- 
ployed in amusements, for I have got two or three 
clients besides my uncle, and am busy drawing 
tacks and contracts,— not, however, of marriage. 
I am in a fair way of making money, if 1 stay 
here long. 

“ Here I have written a pretty long letter, and 
nothing in it; but you know writing to one’s friends 
is the next thing to seeing them. My love to my 
father and the boys, from. Dear Mother, your duti- 
ful and affectionate son, W alter Scott.” 

It appears from James Ballantyne’s memoranda , 
that having been very early bound apprentice to a 
solicitor in Kelso, he had no intercourse with Scott 

they had accordingly two such dinners from him — one 
when he became Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and another when 
he was named Clerk of Session. The original members 
were, in number, nineteen — viz. Sir Walter Scott, Mr 
William Clerk, Sir A. FergusBon, Mr James Edraonstone, 
Mr George Aborcromby (Lord Abercromby), Mr D. Boyle 
( now Lord Justice-Clerk), Mr James Giassford (Advo- 
cate), Mr James Fergusson (Clerk of Session), Mr David 
Monypenny ( Lord Pitmilly), Mr Robert Davidson (Pro- 
fessor of Law at Glasgow), Sir William Rae, Bart., Sir 
Patrick Murray, Bart., David Douglas (Lord Reston), Mr 
Murray of Simprln, Mr Monteith or Closeburn, Ms Archie 
bald MtUer (son of Professor Miller), Baron lleden,‘*a Ha- 
noverian ; the Honourable Thomas Douglas, afterwards 
Earl of Selkirk,— and John Irving. Except the five whose 
names are underlined, these original members are all stUl 
alive.” — Letter from Mr Iroing, dated 20th Sept. 183G. 
a The present Laird of Raeburn. 
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during the three or four years that followed their 
companionship at the school of Lancelot Whale; 
but Ballantyne was now sent to spend a winter in 
Edinburgh, for the completion of his professional 
education, and in the course of his attendance on 
the Scots-law class became a member of a young 
Teviot !ale club, where Walter Scott seldom failed 
to make his appearance. They supped together, it 
Seems, once a-month; and here, as in the associ- 
ations above mentioned, good ibllo\ ship was often 
pur hed beyond the limits of modern indulgence. 
The strict intimacy between Scott and Balluutyne 
was not at this time renewed — their avocations 
prevented it; — but the latter was no uninterested 
observer of his old comrade's bearing on this new 
scene. “ L T pon all these occasions,” he says, “ one 
of the principal features of his character was dis- 
played as conspicuously as I believe it ever was at 
any later period. This was the remarkable ascen- 
dency ho never failed to exhibit among his young 
companions, and which appeared to arise from tlieir 
invoLintarv and unconscious submission to the same 
iirinne.-'S of understanding, and gentle exercise of 
it, which produced the same effects throughout his 
after life. Where there was always a good deal of 
drinking, there was of eour.-e now and then a good 
deal of quarrelling. Bui three word 4 from Walter 
fcv*oit. never failed to put all such propensities to 
quioinr-s.” 

Mr l>n M.mtyno's account of his friend's peace- 
making exertions at this chib may seem a little at 
variance with some preceding details. There is a 
dill'ereiice, howeser, between encouraging quarrels 
in the bosom of a convivial party, and taking a fair 
part in a ro/r between one's own pariy and another. 
Hut Hallantyue adds, that at 7 he Tc ciotdale, Scott 
was always reinarkalilo for being the most tempe- 
rate of the set; and if the club consisted chiefly of 
persons, like Uallanlyne himself, somewhat inferior 
to .Scott in birth and station, his carefulness both 
of sobriety and decorum at their meetings was but 
another feature of bis unchanged and unchangeable 
character — qitufi* ah hmrjtto. 

At one of the many merry suppers of this time, 
Walter Scott had said something, of which, oil re- 
collecting himself next morning, he was sensible 
that bis friend Clerk might have reason to com- 
plain. He seiit him accordingly a note apolngcti- 
eal, which has by some accident been preserved, 
and which l am sure every reader will agree with 
me in considering well worthy of preservation. In 
it Scott contrives to make use of Oath his own club 
designations, and addresses his friend by another 
of the same order, which Clerk had received in 
consequence of comparing himself on some forgot- 
ten occasion to Sir John Brute in the play. This 
characteristic document is as follows: — 

66 To William Clerk , Esq. 

“ Dear Baronet, — I am sorry to find that our 
friend Colonel Grogg has behaved with a very un- 
due degree of vehemence in a dispute with you 
last night, occasioned by what I am convinced was 
a gross misconception of your expressions. As the 
Colonel, though a military man, is not too haughty 
to acknowledge an error, lie has commissioned me 
to mflkc his apology as a mutual friend, which I 
am convinced you will accept from yours ever. 

Duns Scotus*” 

“ Given at Castle Duns, 

Monday." 


I should perhaps have mentioned sooner, that 
when first Duns Scotus became the Baronet* s daily 
companion — this new alliance was observed with 
considerable jealousy by some of his former inse- 
parables of the writing office. At the next annual 
supper of the clerks and apprentices, the gaudy of 
the chamber, this feeling showed itself in various 
ways, and when the cloth was drawn, Walter rose 
and a ked what was meant. “ Well,” said one of 
the lads, “ since you will havo it out, you are cut- 
ting your old friends for the sake of Clerk and 
some more of these dons that look down on the 
like of us.” — “ Gentlemen,” answered Scott, “ I 
will never cut any man unless 1 detect him in 
scoundrelism ; but I know not what right any of 
you have to interfere with my choice of my com- 
pany. If any one thought I had injured him, he 
would have done well to ask an explanation in a 
more private manner. As it is, 1 fairly own, that 
though 1 like many of you very much, and have 
long done so, I think William Clerk well worth 
you all put together.” The senior in the chair was 
wise enough to laugh, and the evening passed off 
without further disturbance. 

As one effect of his office education, Scott soon 
began to preserve in regular files the letters ad- 
dressed to him; and from the style and tone of 
such letters, as Mr Southey observes in his Life of 
Cowper, a man's character may often be gathered 
even more surely than from those written by him- 
self. The first series of any considerable extent 
in his collection, includes letters dated as far back 
as 1 7b(j, and proceeds, with not many interrup- 
tions, down beyond the period when his fame had 
been established. 1 regret, that from the delicate 
nature of the transactions chiefly dwelt upon in 
the earlier of these communications, I dare not 
make a free use of them; but 1 feel it my duty to 
record the strong impression they have left on my 
own mind of high generosity of affection, coupled 
with calm judgment, and perseverance ill well- 
doing, on the part of the stripling Scott. To these 
indeed every line in the collection bears pregnant 
testimony. A young gentleman, born of good fa- 
mily, and heir to a tolerable fortune, is sent to 
Edinburgh College, and is seen partaking, along 
wiili Scott, through several apparently happy and 
careless years, of the studies and amusements of 
which the reader may by this time have formed 
an adequate notion. By degrees, from the usual 
licence of his equal comrades, ho sinks into habits 
of a looser description — becomes reckless, con- 
tracts debts, irritates his own family almost be- 
yond hope of reconciliation, is virtually cast off by 
them, runs away from Scotland, forms a marriage 
far below his condition in a remote part of the 
sister kingdom — and, when the poor girl has made 
him a father, then first begins to opei} his eyes 
to the full consequences of his mad career. He 
appeals to Scott, by this time in his eighteenth 
year, “ as the truest and noblest of friends,” who 
had given him “ the earliest and the strongest 
warnings,” had assisted him “ the most generously 
throughout all his wanderings and distresses,” and 
will not now abandon him in his u penitent lowli- 
ness of misery,” the result of his seeing “ virtue 
and innocence involved in the punishment of his 
errors.” I find Scott obtaining the slow and re- 
luctant assistance of his own careful father, — who 
had long before observed this youth's wayward 
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disposition, and often rantioned his son against 
the connexion, — to intercede with the unfortunate 
wanderers family, and procure, if possible, some 
mitigation of their sentence. The result is, that he 
is furnished with the scanty means of removing 
himself to a distant colony, where he spends se- 
veral years in the drudgery of a very humble oc- 
cupation, but by degrees establishes for himself a 
new character, which commands the anxious in- 
terest of strangers; — and I find these strangers, 
particularly a benevolent and venerable clergy- 
man, addressing, on his behalf, without his privacy, 
the young person, as yet unknown to the world, 
whom the object of tlicir concern had painted to 
them as “ uniting the warm feelings of youth with 
the sense of years*’ — whose hair he had, “ from 
the day he left England, worn next his heart/* 
Just at the time when this appeal reached Scott, 
he hears that his exiled friend’s father has died 
suddenly, and after all intestate; he lias actually 
been taking steps to ascertain the truth of the 
case at the moment when the American despatch 
is laid on his table. I leave the reader to guess 
with what pleasure Scott has to communicate the 
intelligence that his repentant and reformed friend 
may return t<> take possession nf his inheritance. 
The letters before me contain touching pictures 
of their meeting — of Walter’s first visit to the 
ancient hall, whore a happy family are now as- 
sembled — and of the affectionately respectful sense 
which his friend retained ever afterwards of all 
that he had done for him in tlic season of his 
struggles. Hut wliat a grievous loss is Scott's part 
of this correspondence! 1 find the comrade over 
and over again expressing his admiration of the 
letters in which Scott described to him his early 
tours both in the Highlands and the Border dales: 
I find him prophesying from them, as early as 
1781), “ one day your pen will make you famous,” 
— and already, in 17110, urging him to concentrate 
his ambition on a “ history of the clans.” 1 

This young gentleman appears to have had a 
decided turn for literature ; ami though in liis ear- 
lier epistles he makes no allusion to Scott as ever 
dabbling in rhyme, he often inserts verses of his 
own, some of which are not without merit. There 
is a long letter in doggrel, dated 1788, descriptive 
of a ramble from Edinburgh to Carlisle — of which 
I may quote tlic opening lines, as a sample of the 
simple habits of these young people : — 

“ At four in the morning, I won't be too sure, 

Yet, if right 1 remember me, that was the hour, 

When with Fergusson, Ramsay, and Jones, sir, and you, 
From Auld Reekie I southward my route did pursue. 
But two of the dogs (yet God bless them, I said) 

Grew tired, and but set me half way to Lasswade, 

■ While Jones, you. and I, Wat, went on without flutter, 

. And at Symonds's feasted on good bread and butter ; 
Where I, wanting a sixpence, you lugged out a shilling. 
And paid for me too, though I was most unwilling. 

We p4rte£— -be sure I was ready to snivel — 

Jones and you to go home — 1 to go to the devil." 

In a letter of later date, describing the adven- 
turer’s captivation with the cottage maiden whom 
he afterwards married, there are some lines of a 
very different stamp. This couplet at least seems 
to me exquisite : — 

i4 Lowly beauty, dear friend, beams with primitive grace, 
And 'tis innocence self plays the rogue in her face.’* 

I find in another letter of this collection — and 

1 All Scott's letters to the friend here alluded to are said 
to have perished ill an accidental lire. 


it is among the first of the series — the following 
passage: — “Your Quixotism, dear Walter, was 
highly characteristic. From the description of the 
blooming fair, as she appeared when she lowered 
her manteau vert, I am hopeful you have not dropt 
the acquaintance. At least 1 am certain some of 
our more rakish friends would have been glad 
enough of such an introduction.” This hint I 
cannot help connecting with the first scene of The 
Lady Green Mantle in liedgauntlet ; but indeed I 
could easily trace many more coincidences between 
these letters and that novel, though at the same 
time I have no sort of doubt that William Clerk 
was, in the main, Darsie Latimer , while Scott him- 
self unquestionably sat for his own picture in young 
Alan Fair ford. 

The allusion to “our more rakish friends” is ill 
keeping with the whole strain of this juvenile cor- 
respondence. Throughout there occurs no coarso 
or even jocular suggestion as to the conduct of ticoit 
in that particular, as to which most youths of Ilia 
th. *n age are so apt to lay up stores of self-re- 
proach. 1 n this season of hot and impetuous blood 
lie may not have escaped quite blameless, but I have 
tlic concurrent testimony of all the most intimate 
among liis surviving associates, that he was re- 
markably free from such indiscretions ; that while 
his high sense of honour shielded him from the re- 
motest dream of tampering witli female innocence, 
he had ail instinctive delicacy about him which made 
him recoil with utter disgust from low and vulgar 
debaucheries. His friends, 1 have heard more than 
one of them confess, used often to rally him on tlio 
coldness of his nature. By degrees they discovered 
that he had, from almost the dawn of the passions, 
cherished a secret attachment, which continued, 
through all the most perilous stage of life, to act 
as a romantic charm in safeguard of virtue. This 
- (however lie may have disguised the story by 
mixing it up with the Quixotic adventure of the 
damsel in tlic Green Mantle) — this was the early 
and innocent affection to which w>e ow r c the ten- 
dcrest pages, not only of Redgauntlet, hut of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, and of Rokeby. In all of 
these works the heroine has certain distinctive fea- 
tures, drawn from one and the same haunting dream 
of liis manly adolescence. 

It was about 1780, according to Mr. William 
Clerk, that Scott was observed to lay aside that 
carelessness, not to say slovenliness, as to dress, 
which used to furnish matter for joking at the be- 
ginning of their acquaintance. Tie now did himself 
more justice in these little matters, became fond 
of mixing in general female society, and, as his 
friend expresses it, “began to set up for a squire of 
dames.” 

His personal appearance at this time was not 
unengaging. A lady of high rank, w r ho w'ell re- 
members him in the OM Assembly Rooms, says, 
“ Y oung Walter Scott was a comely creature.” He 
had outgrown the sallowncss of early ill health, and 
had a fresh brilliant complexion. His eyes wore 
clear, open, and well set, with a changeful radiance, 
to which teeth of the most perfect regularity and 
whiteness lent their assistance, while the noble ex- 
panse and elevation of the brow gave to the whole 
aspect a dignity far above thp charm of mere fea- 
tures. 1 fis Hinilc was always delightful ; and 1 can 
easily fancy the peculiar intermixture of tenderness 
and gravity, with playful innocent hilarity and hu- 
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niour in tlio expression, as being well calculated 
to fix a fair lady’s eye. llis figure, excepting the 
blemish in one limb, must in those days have been 
eminently handsome ; tall, much above the usual 
standard, it was cast in the very mould of a young 
Hercules ; the head set on with singular grace, the 
throat and chest after the truest model of the an- 
tique. the hands delicately finished ; the whole out- 
line that of extraordinary vigour, without as yet a 
\ouch of clumsiness. When he had acquired a little 
facility of manner, his conversation must have been 
such as could have dispensed with any exterior 
advantages, and certainly brought swift forgiveness 
for the one uukindness of nature. 1 have heard 
him, in talking of this part of his life, say, with an 
arch simplicity of look and tone which those who 
were familiar with him can fill in for themselves — 

It was a jTroud night with me when 1 first found 
that a pretty young woman could think it worth 
hoc while to sit and talk with mo, hour after hour, 
in a corner of the hall -room, while all the world 
wore enperiug in our view.” 

I believe, however, that the “pretty young wo- 
man” here specially alluded to, had occupied his 
attention long before he ever appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Assembly Rooms, or any of his friends took 
note of him as “setting up for a squire of dames.” 
T have been told that their acquaintance began in 
the Clrcy friars’ churchyard, where rain beginning 
to fall one Sunday as the congregation wore dis- 
persing, Scott happened to offer his umbrella, and 
the tender being accepted, so escorted her to her 
residence, which proved to be at no great distance 
from his own. 1 To return from church together 
had, it seems, grown into something like a custom 
before they met in society, Mrs Scott being of the 
party. It then appeared that she and the lady’s 
mother had been companions in their youth, though, 
both living scchuledly, they had scarcely seen each 
other for many years ; and the two matrons now 
renewed their former intercourse. Rut no acquain- 
tance appears to have existed between the fathers 
of the young people, until things had advanced iu 
appearance farther than met the approbation of the 
good Clerk to the Signet. 

Being aware that the young lady, who was very 
highly connected, had prospects of fortune far above 
liis son’s, the upright and honourable man con- 
ceived it his duty to give her parents warning that 
lie observed a degree of intimacy which, if allowed 
to go on, might involve the parties in future pain 
and disappointment. He had heard his son talk of 
a contemplated excursion to the part of the coun- 
try in which his neighbour’s estates lay, and not 
doubting that Walter’s real object was different from 
that which lie announced, introduced himself with 
a frank statement that ho wished no such affair to 
proceed without the express sanction of those most 
interested in the happiness of persons as yet too 
young to calculate consequences for themselves. — 
The northern Baronet had heard nothing of the 
young apprentice’s intended excursion, and ap- 
peared to treat the whole business very lightly. 
He tlianked Mr Scott for his scrupulous attention 
— but added, Biat he believed he was mistaken ; 


i In one of his latest articles for the Quarterly Review, 
Scott observes — “ There have been instances of love-talus 
being favourably received in England, when told under an 
umbrella, an'] in the middle of a shower.” — Miscellaneous 
Frost* Works , vol. xviii. p. 300. 


and this paternal interference, which Walter did 
not hear of till long afterwards, produced no change 
in his relations with the object of his growing at- 
tachment. 

I have neither the power nor the wish to give in 
detail the sequel of this story. It is sufficient to 
say, that after he had through several long years 
nourished the dream of an ultimate union with this 
lady, his hopes terminated in her being married to 
a gentleman of the highest character, to whom some 
affectionate allusions occur in one of the greatest 
of his works, and who lived to act the part of a 
most generous friend to his early rival throughout 
the anxieties and distresses of 1826 and 1827. I 
have said enough for my purpose — which was only 
to render intelligible a few allusions in the letters 
which I shall by and by have to introduce ; but I 
may add, that 1 have no doubt this unfortunate 
passion, besides one good effect already adverted 
to, had a powerful influence in nerving Scott’s mind 
for the sedulous diligence with which he pursued 
his proper legal studies, as described in liis Me- 
moir, during the two or three years that preceded 
his call to the Bar. 


CHARTER vr. 

Ill nsl rations roiit«nm*il — Studies for the liar— Excursion 
to Northumberland — LclU-r on Flodden Field — Call to 
the liar. 

1700-1702. 

The two following letters may sufficiently illustrate 
the writer’s everyday existence in the autumn of 
1700. The first, addressed to his Jidus Achates , has 
not a few indications of the vein of humour from 
which ho afterwards drew so largely in his novels ; 
and indeed, even in liis last days, he delighted 
to tell the story of the dcdburgli bailies’ boots . 

“ To Willhtm Clerk, Tlsq., at John Clerk's, Esq. of 
Eld in. Prince's Street, Edinburgh. 

“ Rose-bank, 6th August 1700. 

“ Dear William, — Here am I, the weather, ac- 
cording to your phrase, most bitchiferous ; tlio 
Tweed, within twenty yards of the window at which 
1 am writing, swelled from bank to brae, and 
roaring like thunder. It is paying you but a poor 
compliment to tell you I waited for such a day to 
perform my promise of writing, but you must con- 
sider that it is the point here to reserve such witli- 
in -doors employment as we think most agreeable 
for bad w eather, which in tlio country always wants 
something to help it away. In fair weather wc are 
far from wanting amusement, which at present is 
my business ; on tlio contrary, every fair day has 
some plan of pleasure annexed to it, in so much 
that l can hardly believe I have been here above 
two days, so swiftly does the time pass itfvay. You 
will ask how it is employed 1 Why, negatively, I 
read no civil law. Heincccius and his fellow wor- 
thies have ample time to gather a venerable coat 
of dust, which they merit by their dulness. As to 
my positivo amusements, — besides riding, fishing, 
and the other usual sports of the country, 1 often 
spend an hour or two in the evening in shooting 
herons, which are numerous on Biis part of the 
river. To do this I have no farther to go than the 
bottom of our garden, which literally hangs over 
the river. When you fire at a bird, she always 
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crosses the river, and when again shot at with ball, 
usually returns to your side, and will cross in this 
wav several times before she bakes wing. This fur- 
nishes fine sport ; nor are they easily shot, as you 
never can get very near them. The intervals be- 
tween their appearing is spent very agreeably in 
eating gooseberries. 

"Yesterday was St. James’s Fair, a day of great 
business. There was a great show of black cattle 
— I mean of ministers ; the narrowness of their 
stipends here obliges many of them to enlarge their 
incomes by taking farms and grazing cattle. This, 
in my opinion, diminishes their respectability, nor 
can file fanner be supposed to entertain any great 
reverence for the ghostly advice of a pa a' or (they 

literally deserve the epithet) who perhaps the day , n , 

before overreached him in a bargain. I would not ! pleasantly situated amongst a knot ^f venerable 
have you to suppose there arc no exceptions to this | elms, in a fine sporting, open country, and only 
character, but it would serve most of them. I had ] two miles from an excellent water for trouts, in- 
been fishing w'itli my uncle, Captain Scott, on the hanited by two of the best old ladies 1 Ramsay’s 
Teviot, and returned through the ground where j aunts), and three as pleasant young ones (liis sis- 
tho Fair is kept. The servant was waiting there tors) as anv person could wish to converse with — - 
with our horses, as we were to ride the water, and you will have some idea of Kippilaw. Janies 
Lucky it was that it was so; for just about that and i wander about,- fisli, or look for bares, the 
time the magistrates of Jcdlmrgli, who preside ' whole day, and at night laugh, chat, and pfay round 
there, began their solemn procession through the games at. cards. Stub is the fatherland in which 
Fair. For the greater dignity upon this occasion, I have been living for some days past, and which I 
they had a pair of boots among three men - a. i leave to-ni Id. or to-morrow. This day is very bad; 
as they ride three in a rank, the outer legs of "hose notwithstanding which, J..nies lias sullied out to 
personages who formed the outside, as it may he make some calls, as lie soon leaves the country. I 
called, of the procession, were each clothed in a have a great mind to trouble him with the care of 
boot. This, and several other incongruous appear- . this. 


The next letter is dated from a house at which 
I have often seen the writer in. his latter days. 
Kippilaw, situated about five or six miles behind 
Abbotsford, on the high ground between the Tweed 
and the Water of Ayle, is the scat of an ancient 
laird of the clan Kerr, but was at this time tenan- 
ted by the family of Waller’s brother-apprentice, 
James Ramsay, who afterwards realized a fortune 
in the civil service of Ceylon. • 

" To William Clerk, Esq. 

“ Kippilaw, Sept. 3, 1790. 

" Derr Clerk, — I am now writing from the coun- 
try habitation of our friend Ramsay, where I have 
been spending a week as pleasantly as ever I spent 
one in mv life. Tmnrnno a commodious old house. 


ances, were thrown in the teeth of those cavaliers 
l»y the Kelso populace, and, by the assistance of 
whisky, parties wore soon inflamed to a very tight 
battle, one of that kind which, for distinction sake, 
is called royal. It was not without great difficulty 
that we extricated ourselves from the confusion ; and 
had we been on foot, we might have been trampled 
clown by these fierce Jcdburghinns, who charged 
liked so many troopers. We wore spectators of the ; 
combat from an eminence, but peace was soon ! 
after restored, which made the older warriors re- I 
grot the effeminacy of the age, as, regularly, it j 
ought to have lasted till night. Two lives were lost, j 
I mean of horses *, indeed, had you seen them, you 1 
would rather have wondered that they were able I 
to bear their masters to the scene of action, than 
that they could not carry them off. 1 * 

“ I am ashamed to read over this sheet, of non- 
sense, sv> excuse inaccuracies. Remember me to 
tho lads of the Literary, those of the club in parti- 
cular. I wrote Irving. Remember my most re- 
spectful compliments to Mr and Mrs Clerk and 
family, particularly James ; when you write, let. me 
know how he did when you heard of him. Imitate 
me in writing a long letter, but not in being long 
in writing it. Direct to me at Miss Scott’s, Carden, 
Kelso. M$' letters lie there for me, as it saves 
their being sent down to Roscbank. The carrier 
puts up at the Grassmarket, and goes away on 
Wednesday forenoon. Yours, 

"Walter Scott.” 

i Mr Andrew Shortrede (one of a family often men- 
tioned in these Memoirs) says, in a letter of November 

1^38 — “ Tho joko of the one pair of boots to three pair of 
legs, was so unpalatable to the honest burghers of Jed- 
burgh, that they have suffered the ancient privilege of 
* riding the Fair,* as it was called (during which ceremony 
the inhabitants of Kelso were compelled to shut up their 

shops as on a holiday), to fall into disuse, lluoy, the run- 


: " And now for your letter, the receipt of which 

I have not, I think, yet w-kiiowlcdgid, though I am 
| much obliged to you for it. J dare say you would 
! relish your jaunt to lYimynuck very much, espe- 
I cially considering the solitary desert of Edinburgh, 
from which it relieved you. Ily the by, know, 
j O thou devourer of grapes, who contcmnost the 
■ vulgar gooseberry’, that thou art not singular in 
thy devouring- me tom a reruns rqttos sot j unfit ab 
vrbe ( ICehouicina scilici t ) -my undo being the 
lawful possessor of a vinery measuring no less than 
twenty-four feet, by twelve, the contents of which 
conic often in my way ; and, according to the pro- 
verb, that enough is as good as a feast, are equally 
acceptable as if they came out of the most exten- 
sive vineyard in France. I cannot, however, equal 
your boast of breakfasting, dining, and supping on 
them. As for the civilians 3 — peace be with them, 
and may the dust lie light upon their heads : they 
deserve this prayer in return for those sweet slum- 
bers which their benign influence infuses into their 
readers. I fear I shall too soon be forced to dis- 
turb them, for some of our family being now at 
Kelso, I am under the agonies lest I be obliged to 
escort them into town. The only pleasure 1 shall 
reap by this is that of asking you how you do, 
and, perhaps, the solid advantage of completing 
our studies before the College sits down. Employ, 
therefore, vour mornings in slumber while you can, 
for soon it will be chased from your eyes. I plume 
myself on my sagacity with regard to C. J. Fox. 3 

away forper, a native of Kcl-o, availed himself of the ca- 
lumny in a clever squib on the subject: — • 

* T1ip outside Yuan had each a hoot, 

Thu three had but a iiair.’” 

2 Boolca on Civil T.aw. , 

a A tame fox of Mr Clerk*?, which he soon dismissed. 



ROSKBA 


nkLj?ugale 

tire or him — a vile 


I always foretold you would tire or him — a vile 
brute. I have not yet forgot the narrow escape of 
my fingers. I rejoice at James’s 1 intimacy with 
Miss Mcnzies. She promised to turn out a fine 
girl, has a fine fortune, and could James got her, 
he might sing, ‘I’ll go no more to sea, to sea.’ 
Give my love to him when you write. — ‘ Cod pre- 
serve us, what a scrawl l’ says one of the ladies 
just now, in admiration at the expedition with 
Which 1 scribble. Well — I was never able in my 
, li'e to do anything with what is called gravity and 
deliberation. 

“I dined two days ago tife a tZte with Lord 
Buchan. Heard a history of ail his ancestors whom 
lie has hung round his chimney -piece. From count- 
ing of pedigrees, good Lord deliver us! lie is 
thinking of erecting a monument to Thomson. lie 
frequented Wry burgh much in my grandfather’s 
time. It will be a handsome thing. As to your 
scamp of a hoy, 1 saw nothing of him ; but the face 
is enough to condemn there. 1 have been a man 
flogg’d for stealing spirits on the sole information 
of his lio.’e. Remember me respectfully to all your 
family. - -Believe me yours affectionately, 

“ Walter Scott.” 

After his return from the scene of these merry 
doings, he writes as follows to his kind uncle. The 
l eader will see that, in the course of the* preceding 
year, he had announced his early views of the 
origin of what, is called the feudal system, in a pa- 
per read before the Literary tfveiefy. lie, in the 
succeeding winter, chose the same subject for an 
essay, submitted to Mr Dugald Stewart, whose pre- 
lections on ethics lie was then attending. Some time 
later lie again illustrated the same opinions more at 
length in a disquisition before the Speculative So- 
ciety ; and, indeed, he always adhered to them. One 
of the last historical books lie read, before leaving 
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“ Agreeable to your permission, I send you the 
scroll copy of an «ssay on the origin of the feudal 
system, written for the Literary Society last year. 
As you are kind enough to interest yourself in my 
stylo and manner of writing, I thought you might 
like better to see it in its original state, than one 
on the polishing of which more time had been 
bestowed. You will see that the intention and 
attempt of the essay iB principally to controvert 
two propositions laid down by the writers on the 
subject: — 1 st 9 That the system was invented by 
the Lombards ; and, 2 dly, that its foundation de- 
pended on the King’s being acknowledged the sole 
lord of all the lands in the country, which he after- 
wards distributed to bo held by military tenures. 
I have endeavoured to assign it a more general 
origin, and to prove that it proceeds upon prin- 
ciples common to all nations when placed in a 
certain situation. ■ I am afraid the matter will but 
poorly reward the trouble you will find in reading 
some parts. I hope, however, you will make out 
enough to enable you to favour me with your sen- 
timents upon its faults. There is none whose 
advice l prize so high, for there is none in whoso 
judgment 1 can so much confide, or who has shown 
me so much kindness. 

a 1 also send, as amusement for an idle half 
hour, a copy of the regulations of our Society, 
sonic of which will, 1 think, be favoured with your 
approbation. 

“ My mother and sister join in compliments to 
aunt and you, and also in thanks for the attentions 
and hospitality which they experienced at Rose- 
bank. And 1 am ever your affectionate nephew, 

“ Walter Scott. 

“ P.S. — If you continue to want a mastiff, I 
think I can procure you one of a good breed, and 
send him by the carrier.” 


Abbotsford for Malta in 1831, was Colonel Tod's 
interesting account of Rajasthan ; and f well re- 
member the delight he expressed on finding his j 
views confirmed, as they certainly are in a very | 
striking manner, by the philosophical soldier’s de- i 
tails of the structure of society in that remote re- 
gion of the Kast. 

c To Captain llvhcrt &cott 9 Hosehn/ik, Jveho. 

“ Edinburgh, Sept. 30, 1700. 

“ Dear Uncle,— -We arrived here without any 
accident about five o’clock on Monday evening. 
The good weather made our journey pleasant. I 
have been attending to your commissions here, 
and find that the last volume of Dodsley’s Annual 
Register published is that for 17 87, which I was 
about to send you; but the bookseller I frequent 
had not one in boards, though ho expects to pro- 
cure one for me. There is a new work of the 
same title and size, on the same plan, which, being 
published every year regularly, has almost cut out 
Dodslcy’s, so that this last is expected to stop al- 
together. You will let me know if you would wish 
to have the new work, which is a good one, will 
join very well with those volumes of Dodsloy’s 
which you already have, and is published up to 
the present year. Byron’s Narrative is not yet 
published, but you shall have it whenever it coines 
out. 

» l Mr .Tames Clerk, R. N. 


i While attending Mr Dugald Stewart’s class, in 
I the winter of 17.90-.9l, Scott produced, in compli- 
ance with the usual custom of ethical students, se- 
veral essays besides that to which J have already 
made an allusion, and which was, I be lieve, enti- 
tled, “ On the Manners and Customs of the Nor- 
thern Nations.” But this essay it was that first 
attracted, in any particular manner, his Professor’s 
attention. Mr Robert Ainslie 3 well known as the 
friend and fellow-traveller of Burns, happened to 
attend Stewart the same session, and remembers 
his saying, ex cathedra.) “ The author of this paper 
show’s much knowledge of his subject* and a great 
taste for such researches." Scott became, before 
the close of the session, a frequent visitor in Mr 
Stewart’s family, and an affectionate intercourse 
was maintained between them through their after- 
lives. 

Let me here set down a little story which most 
of his friends must have heard him tell of* tlie same 
period. While attending Dugald Stewart’s lectures 
on moral philosophy, Scott happened to sit fre- 
quently beside a modest and diligent youth, con* 
sidcrably his senior, and obviously of very humble 
condition. Their acquaintance soon became rather 
intimate, and he occasionally made this new friend 
tho companion of his country walks, but as to his 
parentage and place of residence he always pre- 
served total silence. One day towards th e end of 

a Mr Ainslie died at Edinburgh, 11th A^ril 1838. in hi* 
73d year. 
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the session, as Scott was returning to Edinburgh among the Professors, and having satisfied herself 
from a solitary ramble, liis eye was arrested by as to the young man's character, applied to her 
a singularly venerable Uluegown , a beggar of the favourite minister, Dr Erskine, whose influence 
Edic Ochiltree order, who stood propped on his soon procured such a situation as had been sug- 
stick, with his hat in his hand, but silent and mo- gested for him, in the north of Scotland. * And 
tionless, at one of the outskirts of the city. Scott thenceforth,” said Sir Walter, “ I lost sight of my 
gave the old man what trifle lie had in his pocket, friend — but let us hope lie made out his c ^ rri “ 
and passed on his way. Two or three times after- culum at Aberdeen, and is now wagging his head 
wards the same thing happened, and he had begun where the fine old carlo wished to see him.”, 
to consider the Uluegown as one who had cstn- On the 4 th January 1791 , Scott was admitted & 
blislied a claim on his bounty: when one day he member of The Speculative Society, where it had,* 
fell in with him as he was walking with his humble long before, been the custom of those about to be 
student. Observing sonic confusion in his compa- called to the liar, and those who after assuming 
nion’s manner as lie saluted his pensioner, and the gown were left in possession of leisure by the 
bestowed the usual benefaction, lie could not help solicitors, to train or exorcise themselves in the 
saying, after they had proceeded a few yards fur- arts of elocution and debate. From time to time 
tlier, “ Do you know anything to the old mans each member produces an essay, and his treatment 
discredit?” Upon which the youth burst into tears, of his subject is then discussed by "the conclave, 
and cried, “ O no, sir, God* forbid ! — but I am a Scott’s essays were, for November 171)1, “ On the 
poor wretch to be ashamed to speak to him — he Origin of the Feudal System;” for the 14tli Feb- 
is my own father, lie has enough laid by to serve ruary 1792, “On the Authenticity of Ossian’s 
for his own old days, but he stands bleaching his Poems;” and on the 11th December of the same 
head in the wind, that he may get the means of year, lie read one “ On the Origin of the Scaudi- 
paying for my education.” Compassionating the naviau Mytliolology.” The selection of these sub- 
young man's situation, Scott soothed his weakness, jects shows the course of his private studies and 
and kept his secret, but by no means broke off the predilections; but he appears, from the minutes, 
acquaintance. Some months had elapsed before to have taken his fair share in the ordinary de- 
he again met the Blucgown — it was in a retired bates of the Society, — and spoke, in the spring of 
place, and the old man begged to speak a word 1791, on these questions, which all belong to the 
with him. “ 1 find, sir,*’ he said, “ that you have established text-book for juvenile speculation in 
been very kind to my Willie, lie had often spoke Edinburgh: — “ Ought any permanent support to 
of it before I saw you together. Will you pardon he provided for the poor?” “ Ought there to be an 
such a liberty, and give me the honour and plea- established religion?” “ Is attainder and corrup- 
sure of seeing you under my poor ’roof ? To-mor- tion of blood ever a proper punishment?” “Ought 
row is Saturday ; will you come at two o'clock? the public expenses to be d< frayed by levying the 
Willie lias not been very well, and it would do amount directly upon the people, or is it expedient 
him meiklc good to see your face.*’ Ilis curiosity, to contract national debt for that purpose?” “ Was 
besides better feelings, was touched, and lie ae- the execution of Charles 1. justifiable?” “Should 
cepted this strange invitation. The appointed hour the slave-trade be abolished ?** In the next session, 
found him within sight of a sequestered little cot- previous to his call to the Bar, he spoke in the de- 
tage, near St Leonard’s -- the liamlet where he bates of which these wci*c the theses : — “ Has tho 
has placed the residence of his David Deans. His belief in a future state been of advantage to man- 
fellow -student, pale and emaciated from recent kind, or is it ever likely to be ho ? ” “ is it for tho 

sickness, was seated on a stone bench by the door, interest of Britain to maintain what is called the 
looking out for his coming, and introduced him balance of Europe?” — and again on the eternal 
into a not untidy cabin, where the old man, di- question as to the fate of King Charles I., which, 
vested of his professional garb, w'as directing the by tho w ay, was thus set up for re-discussion on a 
last vibrations of a leg of mutton that hung by a motion by Walter Scott. 

hempen cord before the fire. The mutton was ex- He took, for several winters, an ardent interest 
celleut — so wero the potatoes and whiskey; and in this society. Very soon after his admission 
Scott icturned home from an entertaining eon ver- (18th January 1791), ho was elected their libra- 
sation, in w]ncli, besides telling many queer stories rian ; and in the November following, he became 
of his own life — and he had seen service in his also their secretary and treasurer; — all which ap- 
youth — tho old man more than once used an ex- poiutments indicate the reliance placed on his 
pression, which was long afterwards put into the careful habits of business, the fruit of his chamber 
mouth of Dominie Sampsons mother: — “ 1 ’lease education. The minutes kept in his handwriting 
God, I may livo to see my bairn wag his head in attest the strict regularity of his attention to the 
a pulpit yet.” small affairs, literary and financial, of the club; but 

Walter could not help telling all this the same they show also, as do all his early letters, a strange 
night to his mother, and added, that he would fain carelessness in spelling. Ilis constant good temper 
see his poor friend obtain a tutor’s place in some softened the asperities of debate; while his multi- 
gentleman’s family. “ Dinna speak to your father farious lore, and the quaint humour with which he 
about it,” said the good lady; “ if it liad been a enlivened its display, made him more a favourite 
shoulder ho might have thought less, but ho will as a speaker than some whoso powers of rhetoric 
say the jigot was a sin. 1*11 see what 1 can do.” were far above his. 

Mrs Scott made her inquiries in her own way Lord Jeffrey remembers being struck, the first 

1 The reader will find a story not unlike this in the In- said be. “ both stories may be true, and why should I be 
troduction to the Antiquary, 1830. When I first read that always lugging in myself, when what happened to another 
note. I asked him why tie had altered so many circumstau- of our class would serve equally well for the* purpose I had 
ces from the usual oral edition of his anecdote. “ Nay," in view ?" 1 regretted the leg of mutton. 
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ni^lit ho spent at the Speculative, witli the singu- 
lar api>earaiice of the secretary, who sat gravely at 
the bottom of the table in a huge woollen night- 
cap; and when the president took the chair, pleaded 
a bad toothach as his apology for coming into that 
worshipful assembly in such a “ portentous ma- 
chine.” He read that night an essay on ballads, 
which so much interested the new member, that 
he requested to be introduced to him. Mr. Jeffrey 
called oil him next evening, and found him “ in a 
small don, on the sunk floor of liis father’s house 
in George’s Square, surrounded with dingy hooks,'* 
from which they adjourned to a tavern, and supped 
together. Such was the commencement of an ac- 
quaiiitaucc, which by degrees ripened into friend- 
ship, between the two most distinguished men of 
letters wliomi Edinburgh produced in their time. 

I may add here the description of that early den, 
with which 1 am favoured by a lady of Scott’s fa- 
mily: — “ Walter had soon begun to collect out-ol- 
tlie-way things of all sorts, lie had more books 
than shelves; a small painted cabinet, with Scotch 
and Roman coins in it, and so forth. A claymore 
and Locliaber axe, given him by old Invcraaliyle, 
mounted guard on a little print of Prince Charlie; 
and JJroUi/hton’s Saucer was hooked up against tile 
wall below it.” Such was the germ of the mag- 
nificent library and museum of Abbotsford; and 
such were the “ new realms” in which lie, on taking 
possession, had arranged his little paraphernalia 
about him u with all the feelings of novelty and li- 
berty.” Since those days, the habits of life in Edin- 
burgh, as elsewhere, have undergone many changes: 
and the u convenient parlour,” in which Scott first 
showed Jeffrey his collections of minstrelsy, is now, 
in all probability, thought hardly good enough for 
a menial's sleeping room. 

Hut 1 have forgotten to explain Broughton's 
Saucer. We read of Mr Saunders Fairford, that 
though a an elder of the kirk, and of course zeal- 
ous lor King George and the Government,” yet, 
having “ many clients and connexions of^ business 
among families of opposite political tenets, ho was 
particularly cautious to use all the conventional 
phrases which the civility of the time had devised 
as an admissible mode of language betwixt the 
two parties : Thus lie spoke sometimes of the Che- 
valier, hut never either of the Prince , which wuidd 
have been sacrificing his own principles, or of the 
Pretender , which would have been offensive to 
those of others: Again, he usually designated the 
Rebellion as the affair of 1745, and spoke of any 
one engaged in it as a person who had been out at 
a certain period — so that, on the whole, ho was 
much liked and respected on all sides.” 1 All this 
was true of Mr Walter Scott, W. S.; but I have 
often heard his son tell an anecdote of him, which 
ho dwelt on with particular satisfaction, as illus- 
trative of the man, and of the difficult time through 
which lie had lived. 

Mrs Scott’s curiosity was strongly excited one 
autumn by the regular appearance, at a certain 
lmur every o veiling, of a sedan chair, to deposit a 
person carefully muffled up in a mantle, who was 
immediately ushered into her husband’s private 
room,' and commonly remained with him there 
until long after the usual bed-time of this orderly 
family. Mr Scott answered her repeated inquiries 


1 Red-gauntlet , vol. i. p. 244. 


— BROUGHTON’S SAICKR. I<» 

with a vagueness which irritated the lady's feelings 
more and more ; until, at last, she could bear the 
tiling no longer; but one evening, just as she heard 
the bell ring as for the stranger's chair to carry 
him off, she made her appearance within the for- 
bidden parlour with a salver in her hand, obser- 
ving, that sh*' thought the gentlemen had sat so 
long, they \\;;tild bo the better of a dish of tea, 
and had ventured accordingly to bring sonic for 
their acceptance. The stranger, a person of distin- 
guished appearance, and richly dressed, bowed to 
the lady, and accepted a cup; but her husband 
knit his brows, and refused very coldly to partake 
the refreshment. A moment afterwards the visitor 
withdrew- -and Mr Scott lifting up the window- 
snsli, took the cup, which lie had left empty on the 
table, and tossed it out upon the pavement. The 
lady exclaimed for her china, blit was put to silence 
by her husband’s saying, “ 1 can forgive your lit- 
tle curiosity, madam, but you must pay the penalty. 
1 may admit into my house, on a piece of business, 
persons wholly unworthy to he treated as guests by 
my wife. Neither lip of me nor of mine comes after 
Mr Murray of Brough ton's.” 

This was the unhappy man who, after attending 
Prince Charles Stuart as his secretary throughout 
the greater part of his expedition, condescended 
to redeem his own life aijd fortune by bearing 
evidence against the noblest of his late master's 
adherents, when 

“ Filled by gentle hearts Kilmarnock di< d — 

The brave, llulmcriiio, were on thy ride." 

When confronted with Sir John Douglas of Kel- 
head (ancestor of the Marquess of Q/aeonsberry). 
before the Privy Council in St James's, the pri- 
soner was asked, “ Do you know this witness?” 
“ Not 1,” answered Douglas; M I once knew a 
person who bore the designation of Murray of 
Broughton — but that was a gentleman and a man 
of honour, and one that could hold up his head !” 

The saucer belonging to Broughton’s tea-cup 
had been preserved ; and Walter, at a very early 
period, made prize of it. One can fancy young 
Alan Fairford pointing significantly to the relic, 
when Mr Saunders was vouchsafing him one of his 
customary lectures about listening with unseemly 
sympathy to “ the Waiving, blecziug stories which 
the llieland gentlemen told of those troublous 
times.”* 

The following letter is the only one of the*autumn 
of 1791 that has reached my hands. It must be 
read with particular interest for it!s account of 
Scott’s first visit to Floddcn field, destined to be 
celebrated seventeen years afterwards in the very 
noblest specimen of his numbers : — 

■ u Tv William Clerk , Esq. Prince's Street , 
Edinburgh. % 

“ Northumberland, 2Gth Aug. 171*1. 

(( Dear Clerk, — Behold a letter from the moun- 
tains ; for I am very Btiugly settled here, in a far- 
mer’s house, about six miles from Wooler, in the 
very centre of the Cheviot hills, in one of the 
wildest and most romantic situations which your 
imagination, fertile upon the subject of cottages, 
ever suggested. And what the deuce are you about 
there ? methinks 1 hear you say. Why, sir, of all 
things in the world — drinking goat’s w hey, — not 
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that I stand in the least need of it, hut ray uncle 
having a slight cold, and being a little tired of 
home, asked mo last Sunday evening if I would 
like to go with him to Woolcr, and I answering in 
the affirmative, next morning’s sun beheld us on 
our journey, through a pass in the Cheviots, upon 
the back of two special nags, and man Thomas 
behind with a portmanteau, and two fishing-rods 
fastened across his back, much in the style of St 
Andrew’s Cross. Upon reaching Woolerwe found 
the accommodations so bad that wc were forced to 
use some interest to get lodgings here, where we 
are most delightfully appointed indeed. To add to 
my satisfaction, we are amidst places renowned by 
the feats of former days ; each hill is crowned with 
a tower, or camp, or cairn, and in no situation can 
you ho near more fields of battle : Floddcu, Otter- 
burn, Chevy Chase, Ford Castle, ChiUiiig!r<un Castle, 
Copland Castle, and many another scene of blood, 
arc within the compass of a forenoon’s ride. Out 
of the brooks with which these hills are intersected, 
we pull trouts of half a yard in length, as fast as 
wc did the perches from the poiul at Pennycuick, 
and wc are in the very country of muirfowl. 

u Often as I have wished for your company, l 
never did it more earnestly than when 1 rode over 
Fiodden Edge. 1 know your taste for these things, 
and could have undertaken to demonstrate, that 
never was an affair more completely bungled than 
that day’s work was. Suppose one army posted 
upon the face of a hill, and secured by high grounds 
projecting on each flank, with the river Till in 
front, a deep and still river, winding through a 
very extensive valley called Milfield riain, and 
the only passage over it by a narrow bridge, which 
the Scots artillery, from the hill, could in a moment 
have demolished. Add, that the English must have 
hazarded a battle while their troops, which were 
tumultuously levied, remained together ; and that 
the Scots, behind whom the country was open to 
Scotland, had nothing to do hut to wait for the at- 
tack as they were posted. Yet did two-tliirds of the 
army, actuated by the perferridum imjenium Scoto- 
rum, rush down and give an opportunity to Stanley 
to occupy the ground they had quitted, by coming 
over the shoulder of the hill, while the other third, 
under Lord Home, kept their ground, and having 
seen their king and about 10,000 of their country- 
men cut to pieces, retired into Scotland without loss. 
For th<*> reason of the bridge not being destroyed 
whilo the English passed, I refer you to Pitscottie, 
who narrates* at large, and to whom I give credit 
for a most accurate and clear description, agree- 
ing perfectly with the ground. 

“ My undo drinks the wliey here, as I do ever 
since I understood it was brought to his bedside 
every morning at six, by a very pretty dairy-maid. 
So muyji for my residence : all the day wo shoot, 
fish, walk and vide ; dine and sup upon fish strug- 
gling from tlio stream, and the most delicious 
heatli-fed mutton, bam-door fowls, poys, 1 milk 1 
cheese, &c., all in perfection ; and so much sim- 
plicity resides among these hills, that a pen, which 
could write at least, was not to he found about the 
house, though belonging to a considerable fanner, 
till I shot the crow with whose quill I write this 
epistle. I wrote to Irving before leaving Ivelso. 
Poor fellow ! I am sure his sister's death must have 


hurt him much ; though he makes no noise about 
feelings, yet still streams always run deepest. I 
Bent a message by him to Edie,® poor devil, adding 
my mite of consolation to him in his affliction. I 
pity poor ******, who is more deserving of com- 
passion, being his first offence. Write soon, and as 
long as the last ; — you will have Perthshire news, 
I suppose, soon. Jamie’s adventure diverted me 
much. I read it to my uncle, who being long ia 
the India service, was affronted. Remember me 
to James when you write, and to all your family 
and friends in general. I send this to Kelso — you 
may address as usual ; my letters will be forwarded 
— adieu — au r&eoir. Walter Scott.” 

With the exception of this little excursion, Scott 
appeal’s to have been nailed to Edinburgh during 
tli is autumn, by that course of legal study, in com- 
pany with Clerk, on which he dwells in his Me- 
moir with more; satisfaction than on any other pas- 
sage iu his early life. lie copied out twice 9 as the 
Fragment tells us, his notes of those lectures of 
the eminent Scots-law professor (Mr llume), which 
lie speaks of in such a high strain of eulogy ; and 
Mr Irving adds, that the second copy, being fairly 
finished and bound into volumes, was presented to 
his father. The old gentleman was highly gratified 
with this performance, not only as a satisfactory 
proof of liis son’s assiduous attention to the law 
professor, but inasmuch as the lectures afforded 
himself w very pleasant reading for leisure hours.” 

Mr Clerk assures me, that nothing could he moro 
exact (excepting as to a few petty circumstances 
introduced for obvious reasons) than the resem- 
blance of the Mr Saunders Fairford of Rcdgaiuitlct 
to his friend's father: — u lie was a man of busi- 
ness of the old school, — moderate in his charges, 
economical, and even niggardly in Ins expenditure ; 
strictly honest in conducting his own affairs and 
those of his clients ; hut taught by long experience 
to be wary and suspicious in observing the motions 
of others. Punctual as the clock of St Giles tolled 
nine ” (file hour at which the Court of Session 
meets), “the dapper form of the hale old gentleman 
was seen at the threshold of the court hall, or at 
farthest, at the head of the Back S tail's” (the most 
convenient access to tlio Parliament House from 
George's Square), “ trimly dressed in a complete 
suit of snuff-coloured brown, with stockings of silk 
or woollen, as suited the weather ; a hob wig and a 
small cocked bat ; shoes blacked as Warren would 
have blacked them ; silver shoc-lrackics, and a gold 
stock-buckle. His manners corresponded with his 
attire, for they were scrupulously civil, and not a 
little formal .... On the whole he was a man 
much liked and respected, though his friends would 
not have been sorry if he had given a dinner moro 
frequently, as his little cellar contained some choice 
old wine, of which, on such rare occasions, he was 
no niggard. The whole pleasure of this good old- 
fashioned man of method, besides that which he 
really felt in the discharge of his own daily busi- 
ness, was the hope to see liis son attain what in the 
father’s eyes was the proudest of all distinctions — - 
the rank and fame of a well employed lawyer. — 
Every profession lias its peculiar honours, afid his 
mind was constructed upon so limited and exclusive 
a plan, that he valued nothing save the objects of 


» Tics. 


* Sir A. Ycrgusson. 
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ambition which his own presented. He would have 
shuddered at his son’s acquiring the renown of a 
hero, and laughed with scorn at the equally barren 
laurels of literature ; it was by the path of the law 
alone that he was desirous to see him rise to emi- 
nence ; and the probabilities- of success or disap- 
pointment, were the thoughts of his father by day, 
and his dream by night.” 1 2 

• It is easy to imagine the original of this portrait, 
writing to one of his friends, about the end of June 
17.92 — “ I have the pleasure to tell you that my 
son has passed his private Scots-law examinations 
with good approbation — a great relief to my mind, 
especially as worthy Mr rest* told me in my ear, 
there was no fear of the M callant,” as he familiarly 
called him, which gives me great heart. His pub- 
lic trials, which are nothing in comparison save a 
mere form, are to take place, by order of the Hon- 
ourable Dean of Faculty, 3 on Wednesday fii-st, and 
on Friday he puts on the gown, and gives a bit 
clinek of dinner to his friends and acquaintances, 
as is the custom. Your company will be wished 
for there by more than him. — 1\ *V. llis thesis is, 
on the title, 6 De perietdo et cow mod o rei r e ml it at f 
and is a very pretty piece of Latinity.”' 4 

And all tilings passed in due order, even as they 
are figured. The real Pars re was present at the 
real Alan Fairford’s i( hit chack of dinner,” and 
the old Clerk of the Signet was very joyous on the 
occasion. Scott’s thesis was, in fact, on the Title 
of the Fandects, Concerning the disposal of (hr dead 
bodies of Criminal*. It w r as dedicated (I doubt not 
by the careful father’s advice) to liis friend and 
neighbour in George’s Square, the coarsely humo- 
rous, but acute' ami able, ami still well -remembered, 
Macquoen of Jhaxtield, then Lord Justice-Clerk 
(or President of the Supreme Criminal Court) of 
Scotland. 5 * 

I have often heard both Alan ami Darsie laugh 
over their reminiscences of the important day when 
they " put on the gown.” After the ceremony was 
completed, and they had mingled for some time 
with tlie crowd of barristers in the Outer Court, 
Scott said to his comrade, mimicking the air and 
tone of a Highland lass waiting at the Cross of 
Edinburgh to he hired for the harvest work — 
" We’ve stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, 
and de’il a ane has speered our price.” Some 
friendly solieitor, however, gave him a guinea fee 
before the Court rose ; and as they walked down 
tho High Street together, he said to Mr Clerk, in 
passing a hosier’s shop — “ This is a sort of a wed- 
ding-day, Willie; I think I must go in and buy me 
a new night-cap.” llo did so accordingly ; — per- 
haps this wras Lord Jeffrey’s" portentous machine.” 
His first fee of any consequence, however, was 
expended on a silver taper-stand for his mother, 
which the old lady used to point to with great sa- 
tisfaction, as it stood on her chimney-piece five- 
and-twenty years afterwards. 


1 Redgauntlct , vol. 1. p. 213-5. 

2 It has been suggested that Pest is a misprint for Peat. 
There was an elderly practitioner of tho latter name, with 
whom Mr Fair ford must have been well acquainted.— 1839. 

3 Thqsituation of Dean of Faculty was filled in 1792 by 
the Honourable Henry Ersklne, of witty and benevolent 
memory. 

4 Red gauntlet, vol. i. p. 144. 

3 An eminent annotator observes on this passage : — 

“ The praise of Lord II rax field *9 capacity and acquirement 

is perhaps rather too slight. lie was a very good lawyer, 


* CHAPTER VII. 

First Expedition Into I.iddesdale — Study of German — 

Political Trials, &c. — Specimen of Law Papers — Bur- 
ger’s Lenore translated — Disappointment in Loye. 

1792-1796. 

Scott was called to the Bar only the day before 
the closing of the session, and he appears to liavo 
almost immediately escaped to the country. On 
the 2d of August I find his father writing , — u I 
have sent the copies of your thesis as desired;” 
and on the 15th he addressed to him at Rosebank 
a letter, in which there is this paragraph, an un- 
doubted autograph of Mr Saunders Fairford, anno 
cetatis sixty -three: — 

" Dear Walter, — I am glad that your 

expedition to the west proved agreeable. You do 
well to warn your mother against Asliestiel. Al- 
though l said little, yet 1 never thought that road 
could be agreeable ; besides, it is taking too wide 
a circle. Lord Justice-Clerk is in tow'ii attending 
the Hills. 0 1 [e called here yesterday, and inquired 
very particularly for you. I told him where you 
was, and lie expects to see you at Jedburgh upon 
the 21st. He is to he at Mellerstain 7 on the 20th, 
and will bo there all night, llis Lordship said, 
in a very pleasant manner, that something might 
east up at Jedburgh to give you an opportunity of 
appearing, and that lie would insist upon it, and 
that in future he meant to give you a share of tho 
criminal business in this Court, — all which is very 
kind. I told his Lordship, that I had dissuaded 
you from appearing at Jedburgh, but ho said l 
was wrong in doing so, and I therefore leave tho 
matter to you and him. I think it is probable he 
will breakfast with Sir Jf. JL Mac Doug all on the 
21*f, on his wag to Jedburgh * * * 

This last quiet hint, that tho young lawyer might 
as well be at Makerstouii (tho seat of a relation) 
w hen His Lordship breakfasted there, and of course 
swell tho train of His Lordship’s little procession 
into the county town, seems delightfully character- 
istic. 1 think I hear Sir Walter himself lecturing 
we, when in tho same sort of situation, thirty years 
afterwards. He declined, as one of tlie following 
letters will show, the opportunity of making his first 
appearance on this occasion at Jedburgh. He was 
present, indeed, at the Court during the*’ assizes, 
but " durst not venture.” His accounts to Wil- 
liam Clerk of his vacation amusements, and more 
particularly of his second excursion to Northum- 
berland, will, I am sure, interest every reader : — 

" To William Clerk, Esq, Advocate , Prince’s 
Street , Edinburgh. 

“ Rosebank, 10th 1792. 

" Dear William, — Taking the advantage of a 
very indifferent day, which is likely to float away 


and a man of extraordinary sagacity, and in quickness and 
sureness of apprehension resembled Lord Kenyon, as well 
as in his ready use of his profound knowledge of law.” — 
1839. 

Tlie Judges then attended in Edinburgh in rotation 
during the intervals of term, to take care of various sorts 
of business which could not brook delay, bills of injunc- 
tion. Kfc. 

7 The beautiful seat of the Bailllcs of Jervis wood, In 
Berwickshire, a few miles below Dryi urgli. 
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a goorl deal of com, .and of my father’** leaving 
this place, who will take charge of this scroll, 1 
mt down to answer your favour. 1 find you have 
been, like myself, taking advantage of the good 
weather to look around you a little, and congratu- 
late you upon the pleasure you must have received 
from your jaunt with Mr Russell. 1 * I apprehend, 
though you are silent on the subject, that your 
conversation was enlivened by many curious dis- 
quisitions of the nature of undulating exhalations. 
1 should have bowed before the venerable grove of 
oaks at Hamilton with sis much respect as if 1 had 
been a Druid about to gather the sacred mistletoe. 
T should hardly have suspected your host Sir Wil- 
liam 8 of having been the occasion of the scandal 
brought upon the library and Mr Gibb 3 by the 
introduction of the Cabinet des Fees, of which 1 
have a volume or two here. I am happy to think 
there is an admirer of snug things in the admini- 
stration of the library. Poor Linton’s 4 misfortune, 
though 1 cannot say it surprises, yet heartily grieves 
me. I have no doubt he will have many advisers 
and animadverters upon the naughtiness of his ways, 
whoso admonitions will he forgot upon the next op- 
portunity. 

if I am lounging about, the country here, to speak 
sincerely, as idle as the day is long. Two old com- 
panions of mine, brothers of Mr Walker of Wooden, 
having come to this country, we have renewed a 
great intimacy. As they live directly upon the op- 
posite hank of the river, we have signals agreed 
upon by which we concert a plan of operations lor 
the day. They are both officers, ami very intelligent 
young fellows} and what is of some consequence, 
have a brace of fine greyhounds. Yesterday fore-* 
noon we killed seven Imres, so you may see how 
plenty the game is with us. 1 have turned a keen 
duck shooter, though my success is not very great ; 
and when wading through the mosses upon this 
errand, accoutred with the long gun, a jacket, 
limsquito trowsers, and a rough cap, I might well 
pass for one of my redoubted moss-trooper proge- 
nitors, Walter Fire-the- Braes, 5 * * or rather Willie wi* 
the Holt-loot. 

* For ahout-doors’ amusement, I have constructed 
a seat in a large tree, which spreads its branches 
horizontally over the Tweed. This is a favourite 
situation of mine for reading, especially in a day 
like this, when the west wind rocks the branches 
on which 1 am perched, and the river rolls its 
waves bclowtinc of a turbid blood colour. 1 have, 
moreover, cut an embrasure, through which I can 
fire upon the gulls, herons, and cormorants, as they 
fly screaming past my nest. To crown the whole, 
1 have carved an inscription upon it in the ancient 
Roman taste. 1 believe 1 shall hardly return into 
town, barring accidents, sooner than the middle of 
next 'liiiftith, perhaps not till November. Next 
week, weather permitting, is destined for a Nor- 
thumberland expedition, in which 1 shall visit some 
parts of that country which I have not yet seen, 


1 Mr Russell, surgeon, afterwards Professor of Clinical 
Surgery at Edinburgh, 

a Sir William Miller (Lord Glenlee. > 

8 Mr Gibb was the Librarian of tlic Faculty of Advocates. 

4 Clerk, Abererowby, Scott, Fergusson, and others, had 

occasional boating excursions from Leith to lnchcolm, 

Inchkeith, Ac. Oil one of these, their boat was neared by 

a Newhaven one — Fergus-on. at the moment, was stand- 

ing up talking; one of the Newhaven fishermen, taking 
hiru for a brother of his own craft, bawled out, “ Linton, 


particularly about Hexham. Some days ago I had 
nearly met with a worse accident than the tramp 
1 took at Moorfoot ; w for having bewildered my- 
self among the Cheviot hills, it was nearly night- 
fall before I got to the village of Hownam, and the 
passes with which 1 was acquainted. You do not 
speak of being in Perthshire this season, though I 
suppose you intend it. J suppose w'e, that is, nous 
autresf are at present completely dispersed.* * 
“ Compliments to all who are in town, and best 
respects to your own family, both in Prince’s Street 
and at Eldin. — Believe me ever most sincerely 
yours, Walter Scott.” 

“ To William Clerk , Esq. 

“ Koselmuk, 30th Sept. 1792. 
u Dear William, — -1 suppose this (till find you 
nourishing like a green bay-tree on the mountains 
of Perthshire, ami in full enjoyment of all the 
pleasures of the country. All that 1 envy you is the 
nodes cvenceque deum , which 1 take it for granted 
you :lireo merry men will be spending together, 
while 1 am poring over Rartholiue in the long 
evenings, solitary enough ; for, as for the lobsters, 
as you call them, I am separated from them by the 
Tweed, which precludes owning meetings, unless 
in fine weather and full moons. I have had an ex- 
pedition through Hexham and the higher parts of 
Northumberland, which would have delighted the 
very cockles of your heart, not so much on account, 
of the beautiful romantic appearance of the coun- 
try, though that would have charmed you also, as 
because you would have seen more Roman inscrip- 
tions Imilt into gate-posts, barns, Ac., than perhaps 
are to he found in any other part of Britain. These 
have been all dug up from the neighbouring Ro- 
man wall, which is still in many places very entire, 
and gives a stupendous idea of the perseverance oi 
its founders, w ho carried such an erection from sea 
to sea, over rocks, mountains, rivers, and morass- 
es, There are several lakes among the mountains 
above Hexham, well worth going many miles to see, 
though their fame is eclipsed hv their neighbour- 
hood to those of Cumberland. They are surrounded 
by old towers and castles, in situations the most 
savagely romantic ; wliat would 1 have given to 
have been able to take effect-pieces from some ol 
them ! Uupn the Tyne, about Hexham, the country 
has a different aspect., presenting much of the 
beautiful, though less of the sublime. 1 was par- 
ticularly charmed with the situation of Beaufrout, 
a house belonging to a mad sort of genius, whom, 
1 am sure, 1 have told you some stories about, 
lie used to call himself the Noble Errington, but 
of late lias assumed the title of Duke of Hexham. 
Hard by the town is the field of battle where the 
forces of Queen Margaret were defeated by those 
of the House of York — a blow which the Red Rose 
never recovered during the* civil wars. The spot 
where the Duke of Somerset and the northern 
nobility of the Lancastrian faction were executed 


yon long hitrli, is tliut you?” From that dav Adam Fer- 
gussou’s cognomen among liis friends of The Club wan Lin- 
ton. 

6 Walter Scott of Synton (elder brother of Bolt- Font, 
the lirst Baron of Harden) was thus designated. Ho 
greatly distinguished himself in the battle of Melrose, a.d. 
152G. 

u This alludes to being lo-t in a fishing excursion. 

7 The companions of The Club. 
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lift or ilio battles is still called Dukesfkdd. The in- 
habitants of this country speak an odd dialect of 
ti e Saxon, approaching nearly that of Chaucer, 
j nd have retained some customs peculiar to them- 
selves. They arc the descendants of the ancient 
Danes, chased into the fastnesses of Northumber- 
land by tho severity of William the Conqueror. 
Their ignorance is surprising to a Scotchman. It 
is common for the traders in cattle, which business 
is carried on to a great extent, to carry all letters 
received in course of trade to the parish church, 
where the clerk reads them aloud after service, 
ami answers them aecording to circumstances. 

“ We intended to visit the lakes in Cumberland, 
lmt our jaunt was cut short by the had weather. 
1 went to the circuit at Jedburgh, to make my bow 
to Lord J. Clerk, and might have had employment, 
but durst nftt venture. Nine of the Dunse rioters 
were condemned to banishment, hut tho ferment 
continues violent in the Morse. Kelso races afforded 
little sport — Wishaw 1 lost a horse which cost him 
d'oOO, and foundered irrecoverably on the course. 
At another time I shall quote George Buchanan's 
adage of ( a fool and his money,’ hut at present labour 
under a similar misfortune ; my Galloway having 
yesterday thought proper (N. B., without a rider) 
to leap over a gate, and being lamed for the present. 
This is not his first fau.r-pas, for he jumped into a 
wafer with me on his hack when in Northumber- 
land, to tlie imminent danger of my life. He is, 
therefore, to be sold (when recovered), and another 
purchased. This accident has occasioned you the 
trouble of reading so long an epistle, tho day being 
Sunday, and my uncle, the captain, busily engaged 
with your father's naval tactics, is too seriously 
employed to he an agreeable companion. Apropos 
(des bottes)--l am sincerely sorry to hear that 
James is still unemployed, but have no doubt a 
time will come round when his talents will have 
an opportunity of being displayed to his advantage. 
I have no prospect of seeing my chare adorn hie till 
winter, if then. As for you, l pity you not, see- 
ing as how you have so good a succedaneuni in 
M. G. ; and, on the contrary, hope, not only that 
Kdmonstone may roast you, hut that Cupid may 
again (as erst) fry you on the gridiron of jealousy 
for your infidelity. Compliments to our right trusty 
and well-beloved Linton, and Jean Jacques. 2 If 
you write, which, by the way, J hardly have the 
conscience to expect, direct to my father’s can*, 
who will forward your letter. 1 have quite given 
up dnek-shooting for the season, the birds being 
too old, and the mosses too deep and cold. I have 
no reason to boast of my experience or success 
in the sport, and for my own part, should fire at 
any distance under eighty or even ninety paces, 
though above forty-five L would reckon it a coup 
dasasperc; and as the bird is beyond measure shy, 
you may be suro 1 was not very bloody. Believe 
me, deferring, as usual, our dispute till another 
opportunity. always sincerely yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

u P.S, — I believe, if my pony does not soon 


i William Hamilton of Wisli aw, — who afterwards esta- 
blished his claim to tho peerage of Bel ha veil. 

s John James Kdmonstone. 

3 . 1 am obliged to Mr John Elliot Shortreed, a son of 
Scott’s rarly friend, for some memoranda of his father's 
conversations on this subject. These notes were written 


recover, that misfortune, with the bad weather, 
may send nj#* soon to town.” 

Tt was within a few days after Scott’s return 
from his excursion to Hexham, that, while at- 
tending tho Michaelmas licad-court, as an annual 
county -meeting is called, at Jedburgh, he was in- 
troduced, by an old companion, Charles Kerr of 
Abbotrule, to Mr Robert Shortreed* that gentle- 
man's near relation, who spent the greater part 
of his life in the enjoyment of much respect as 
Sheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire. Scott had been 
expressing his wish to visit tho then wild and in- 
accessible district of Liddcsdalc, particularly with 
a view to examine the ruins of the famous castlo 
of Hermitage, and to pick up some of the ancient 
rid 'my half ads, said to be still preserved among 
the descendants of the moss-troopers who had fol- 
low ed the banner of tin? Douglasses, when lords 
of that grim and remote fastness. Mr Shortreed 
had many connexions in Liddcsdale, and knew its 
passes well, and he was pointed out as tlie very 
guide the young advocate wauled. They started, 
accordingly, in a day or two afterwards, from Ab- 
botrulc ; and the laird meant to have been of the 
party ; hut “ it was well for him,” said Shortreed, 
“ that lie changed his mind — for lie could never 
have done as wo did.” 3 

During seven successive years Scott made a raid , 
as he calk'd it, into Liddcsdale, with Mr Shortreed 
for his guide; exploring every rivulet to its source, 
and every ruined pad from foundation to battle- 
ment. At this time no wheeled carriage had ever 
been seen in the district — the first, indeed, that 
ever appeared there was a gig, driven by Scott 
himself for a part of his way, when on the last of 
these seven excursions. There was no inn nor 
public-house of any kind in the whole valley; tho 
traveller* passed from the shepherd's hut to tho 
minister’s manse, and again from the cheerful hos- 
pitality of the manse to the rough and jolly wel- 
come of the homestead; gathering, wherever they 
went, songs and tunes, and occasionally more tan- 
gible relies of antiquity — even such “ a rowth of 
auld liicknaekets” as Hums ascribes to Captain 
Grose. To these rambles Scott owed much of tho 
materials of his “ Minstrelsy of tho Scottish Bor- 
der and not less of that intimate acquaintance 
with the living manners of these unsophisticated 
regions, which constitutes the chief charm of one 
of the most charming of his prose work*?. But 
how soon he had any definite ohjecV before him 
in his researches, seems very doubtful. “ He was 
makin ’ himsdl a’ the time,” said Mr Shortreed ; 
“ but lie didna ken maybe* what he was about till 
years had passed : At first ho thought o’ little, I 
dare say, but the queemess and the fun.” 

“ In those days,” Bays tho Memorandum before 
me, “ advocates were not so plenty— at lmst about 
Liddcsdale;” and tho worthy Sheriff-substitute goes 
on to describe the sort of bustle, not unmixed with 
alarm, produced at the first farm-house they visited 
(Willie Elliot’s at Millburnliolm), when the lionost 
man was informed of the quality of one of his 


in 1824; and I shall make several quotations from them. 
I had, however, many opportunities of hearing Mr Short- 
reed’s stories from his own lips, having often been under 
his hospitable roof in company with Sir Walter, who to 
the last always was his old friend’s guest when business 
took him to Jedburgh. 
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guests. When they dismounted, accordingly, he 
received Mr Scott with great ceremony, and in- 
sisted upon himself leading his horse to tlio stable. 
Shortreed accompanied Willie, however, and the 
latter, after taking a deliberate peep at Scott, “ out- 
by the edge of the door-cheek,” whispered, “ Weel, 
liobin, I say, de’il hae me if 1’s be a bit feared for 
him now; he’s just a chicld like ourselves, I think.” 
Half-a-dozen dogs of all degrees had already ga- 
thered round “ the advocate,” and his way of re- 
turning their compliments had set W illie Elliot at 
once at his ease. 

According to Mr Shortreed, this good-man of 
Millburnliolm was the great original of Dandie 
Dinmont. As he seems to have been the first of 
these upland sheep-farmers that Scott ever visited, 
there can be little doubt that he sat for some 
parts of that inimitable portraiture ; and it is cer- 
tain that the James Davidson, who carried the 
name of Dandie to his gravo with him, and whose 
thoroughbred deathbed scene is told in the Notes to 
Guy M annexing, was first pointed out to Scott by 
Mr Shortreed himself, several years after the novel 
had established the mans celebrity all over the 
Border ; some accidental report about liis terriers, 
and their odd names, having alone been turned 
to account in the original composition of the tale. 
But I have the best reason to believe that the kind 
and manly character of Dandie, the gentle mid 
delicious one of his wife, and some at least of the 
most picturesque peculiarities of the menage at 
Cliarliesliope, were filled up from Scott's observa- 
tion, years after this period, of a family, with one 
of whose members he had, through the best part 
of his life, a close and affectionate connexion. To 
those who w ere familiar with him, 1 have perhaps 
already sufliciently indicated the early home of bis 
dear friend, William Laidlaw, among “ the braes 
of Yarrow.” 

They dined at Millburnliolm, and after having 
lingered over 'Willie Elliot's punch-bowl, until, in 
Mr Shortreed’s phrase, they were “ half glowrin,” 
mounted their steeds again, and proceeded to Dr 
Elliot’s at Cleuglihead, where (“ for,” says my Me- 
morandum, “ folk were na very nice in those days”) 
the two travellers slept in one and the same bod — 
as, indeed, seems to have been the cose with them 
throughout most of their excursions in this primi- 
tive district. This Dr Elliot had already a large 
MS, collection of the ballads Scott was in quest of ; 
and finding how much liis guest admired his ac- 
quisitions, thenceforth exerted himself, for several 
years, with redoubled diligence, in seeking out the 
living depositaries of such lore among theHEferkcr 
recesses of the mountains. “ The Doctor,” says 
Mr Shortreed, “ would have gane through fire and 
water for Sir Walter, when he ance kenned him.” 

Next morning they seem to have ridden a long 
way, for the express purpose of visiting one u auld 
Thomas o’ Twizzleliope,’’ — another Elliot, I . suppose, 
who was celebrated for his skill on the Border 
pipe, and in particular for being in possession of 
the real lilt of Dick o ’ the Cow . Before starting, 
that is, at six o’clock, the ballad-hunters had, “ just 
to lay the stomach, a devilled duck or twae, and 
some London porter.” Auld Thomas found them, 
nevertheless, well disposed for " breakfast” on their 
arrival at Twizzleliope; and this being over, lie de- 
lighted them with one of the most hideous and un- 
earthly of all the specimens of “ riding music," aiul 


moreover, with considerable libations of whisky- 
punch, manufactured in a certain wooden vessel, 
resembling a very small milk-pail, which he called 
“ Wisdom,” because it “ made” only a few spoon- 
fuls of spirits — though he had the art of replen- 
ishing it so adroitly, that it had been celebrated 
for fifty years as more fatal to sobriety than any 
bowl in the parish. Having done due honour to 
u Wisdom,” they again mounted, and proceeded ovei; 
moss and moor to Borne other equally hospitable 
master of the pipe. “ Eh me ! ” says Shortreed, 
“ sic an endless fund o’ humour and drollery as he 
then had wi’ him ! Never ten yards but we wero 
either laughing or roaring and singing. Wherever 
we stopped, how brawlie he suited hinisel’ to every- 
body! I To aye did as the lave did; never made 
liimscl’ the great man, or took ony airs in the 
company. I’ve seen him in a’ 111008s in these 
jaunts, grave and gay, daft and serious, sober and 
drunk — (this, however, even in our wildest ram- 
bles, was but rare) — but, drunk or sober, he was 
aye the gentleman, lie looked excessively heavy 
and stupid when lie was Jbu , but he was never out 
o’ gude-humour.” 

On reaching, one evening, some Cliarl it shape or 
other (1 forget the name) among those wilderness- 
es, they found a kindly reception as usual; but to 
their agreeable surprise, after some days of hard 
living, a measured and orderly hospitality as re- 
spected liquor. Soon afo r supper, at which a bot- 
tle of elderberry wine alone bad been produced, a 
young student of divinity, who liappem cl to be in 
the house, was called upon to take tin* k< big ha’ 
Bible,” in the good old fashion of Burns’s Saturday 
Niglit ; and some progress had been already made 
in the service, when the goodman of the farm, 
whose “ tendency,” as Mr Mi tela; 11 says, “ was so- 
porific,” scandalized his wife and the dominie by 
stiir ting suddenly from liis knees, and rubbing his 

eyes, with a stentorian exclamation of u By , 

here’s the keg at last!” and in tumbled, as he spake 
the word, a couple of sturdy herdsmen, w hom, on 
hearing a day before of the advocate’s approaching 
visit, lie hail dispatched to a certain smuggler's 
haunt, at some considerable distance, in quest of a 
supply of run brandy from the Solway Eritli. The 
pious k< exercise” of the household was hopelessly 
interrupted. With a thousand apologies for his 
hitherto shabby entertainment, this jolly Elliot, or 
Armstrong, had the welcome key mounted on tlio 
table without a moment's delay, — and gentle and 
simple, not forgetting the dominie, continued ca- 
rousing about it until daylight streamed in upon 
the party. Sir Walter Scott seldom failed, when I 
saw him in company with his Liddesdale compa- 
nion, to mimic, with infinite humour, the sudden 
outburst of his old host, on hearing the clatter of 
horses’ feet, which he knew to indicate the arrival 
of the keg — the consternation of the dame — and 
the rueful despair with which the young clergyman 
closed the book. 

“ It was in that same season, I think,” says Mr 
Shortreed, “ that Sir Walter got from Dr Elliot 
the large old border war-horn, which ye may still 
see hanging in the armoury at Abbotsford. How 
great he w as w hen he was made master o’, that / 
I believe it had been found in Hermitage Oastle — 
and one of the Doctor’s servants had used it many 
a day as a grease-horn for liis scythe, Jr ‘ fore they 
‘ discovered its history. When cleaned out, it was 
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never a hair the worse — the original chain, hoop, 
and mouth-piece of steel, were all entire, just as 
you now see them. Sir Walter carried it home all 
the way from Liddesdale to Jedburgh, slung about 
his neck like Johnny Gilpin’s bottle, while 1 was 
intrusted with an ancient bridle-bit, which we had 
likewise picked up. 

• The feint o* pride — nn, pride had he . . . 

# A lang kail-gully hung down by liis aide, 

And a great meikle nowt-liurii to rout on had he,’ 

and meikle and sair we routed on’t, and 4 botched 
and blew, wi’ micht and main.* () what pleasant 
days ! And then a’ the nonsense we had cost us 
naething. Wc never put hand in pocket for a week 
on end. Toll-bars there were none — and indi t'd 1 
think our haill charges were a feed o’ corn to our 
horses in the gangin’ and coinin’ at Riccartoun 
mill.” 

It is a pity that wo have no letters of Scott’s 
describing this first raid into Liddesdale ; but as 
he must have left Kelso for Edinburgh very soon 
after its conclusion, he probably chose to be the 
bearer of his own tidings. At any rate, the wonder 
perhaps is, not that we should have so few letters 
of tliis period, as that any have been recovered. 
44 I ascribe tlic preservation of my little handful,” 
says Mr Clerk, 44 to a sort of instinctive prophetic 
sense of his future greatness.” 

1 have found, however, two note-books, inscribed 
44 Walter Scott, 17112,” containing a variety of 
scraps and hints which may help us to fill up our 
notion of liis private studios during that year. He 
appears to have used them indiscriminately. We 
have now an extract from the author lie happened 
to bo reading ; now a memorandum of something 
that had struck him in conversation ; a fragment 
of an essay ; transcripts of favourite poems ; re- 
marks on curious cases in the old records of the 
Justiciary Court ; — in short, a most miscellaneous 
collection, in which there is whatever might have 
been looked for, with perhaps the single exception 
of original verse. One of the books opens with : 
“ Veytam?* Krithdy or The Descent of Odin, with 
the Latin of Thomas Bartlioline, and the English 
poetical version of Mr Gray ; with some account 
of the death of Balder, both as narrated in the 
Edda, and as handed down to us by the Northern 
historians — Auctore Gualtero Scott.” The Norse 
original, and the two versions, are then transcribed; 
and the historical account appended, extending to 
seven closely written quarto pages, was, I' doubt 
not, read before one or other of his debating so- 
cieties. Next comes a page, headed 44 Pecuniary 
Distress of Charles the First,” and containing a 
transcript of a receipt for some plate lent to the 
King in 1643. He then copies Langhomo’s Owen 
of Carron ; the verses of Canute, on passing Ely ; 
the lines to a cuckoo, given by Warton as the old- 
est specimen of English verse; a translation, 44 by 
a gentleman in Devonshire,” of the death-song of 
Regner Lodbrog; and the beautiful quatrain omit- 
ted in Gray’s elegy, — 

* There scattered oft, the earliest of the year/ &c. 
After this we have an Italian canzonet, on the 
praises of blue eyes (which were much iu favour 
at this lime ;) several pages of etymologies from 
Ducange; some more of notes on the Morte Ar- 
thur ; extracts from the books of adjournal, about 
Dame Jan&t Beaton, the Lady of Brauxomc of the 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, and her husband, 44 Sir 
Walter Scott of Buccleuch, called Wicked Wat;” 
other extracts about witches and fairies; various 
couplets from Hall’s Satires ; a passage from Al- 
bania ; notes on the Second Sight, with extracts 
from Aubrey and Glanville ; a 44 List of Ballads to 
be discovered or recovered;” extracts from Guerin 
do Monty! are ; and after many more similiar en- 
tries, a table of the Mfeso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon and 
Runic alphabets ; — with a fourth section, headed 
Germany but left blank. But enough perhaps of 
this record. 

In November 1702, Scott and Clerk began their 
regular attendance at the Parliament House, and 
Scott, to use Mr Clerk’s words, “ by and by cropt 
into a tolerable share of such business as may be 
expected from a writer’s connexion.” By this we 
arc to understand that he was employed from time 
to time by his father, and probably a few other so- 
licitors, in that dreary everyday taskwork, chiefly 
of long written information s y ami other papers for 
the Court, «m which young counsellors of the Scotch 
Bar were then expected to bestow a great deal of 
trouble for very scanty pecuniary remuneration, 
and with scarcely a chance of finding reserved for 
their hands any matter that could elicit tlio display 
of superior knowledge or understanding. Ho had 
also bis part in tlic cases of persons suing in forma 
pan perl s ; but how little* important those that came 
to his share wore, and how slender was the im- 
pression they had left on his mind, we may gather 
from a note on Ucdgauntlet, wherein ho signifies 
liis doubts whether lie really had ever been en- 
gaged in what he has certainly made the cause ca- 
libre of Poor Peter Peebles . 

But lie soon became as famous for his powers of 
story-telling among the lawyers of the Outer-House, 
as be bad been among the companions of hi&iligh- 
Scbool days. The place where these idlers mostly 
congregated was calk'd, it seems, by a name which 
sufficiently marks the date — it was the Mountain. 
Here, as Roger North says of the Court of King’s 
Bench in his early day, 44 there was more news tlian 
law;” — here hour after hour passed away, week 
after week, month after month, and year after year, 
in the interchange of light-hearted merriment among 
a circle of young men, more than one of whom, in 
after tiiqes, attained the highest honours of the 
profession. Among the most intimate of Scott’s 
daily associates from tills time, and during all his 
subsequent attendance at the Bar, were,* besides 
various sincc-emiueut persons that have been al- 
ready named, tho first legal antiquary of our time 
in Sd&tland, Mr Thomas Thomson, and William 
Erskine, afterwards Lord Kineddcr. Mr Clerk re- 
members complaining one morning on finding tho 
group convulsed with laughter, that Duns Scotus 
had been forestalling him in a good story, which he 
had communicated privately the day before — ad- 
ding, moreover, that his friend had not only stolen, 
but disguised it. 44 Why,” answered he, skilfully 
waving the main charge, 44 this is always the way 
with the Baronet. He is continually saying that 
I change his stories, whereas in fact I only put a 
cocked hat on their heads, and stick a cane into 
tlieir liands — to make them fit for going into com- 
pany.” 

The German class, of which we have ail account 
in one of the Prefaces of 1B30, was formed before 
the Christmas of 1792, and it included almost all 
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these loungers of the Mountain. In the essay now 
referred to, Scott traces the interest excited in 
Scotland on the subject of German literature to a 
paper read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
on the 21st of April 1 788, by the author of tlio Man 
of Feeling. “ The literary persons of Edinburgh,” 
he says, “were then first made aware of the exist- 
ence of works of genius in a language cognate with 
the English, and possessed of the same manly force 
of expression. ; they learned at the; same time that 
the taste which dictated the German compositions 
was of a kind as nearly allied to the English as their 
language : those who wore from their youth acf us- 
tomed to admire Shaksp/»are and Milton, became 
acquainted for the first time with a race of poets, 
who had the same lofty ambition to spurn the 
flaming boundaries of the universe, and investigate 
the realms of Chaos and Old Night ; and of drama- 
tists, who, disclaiming the pedantry of the unities, 
sought, at the expense of occasional improbabilities 
find extravagance, to present life on tlw&tr.gc in its 
scenes of wildest contrast, and in nil its bound less 

variety of character, Their fictitious naira- 

tires, their ballad poetry, and other branches of 
their literature, which are particularly apt to bear 
the stamp of the extravagant and the supernatural, 
began also to occupy the attention of the llritish li- 
terati. In Edinburgh, where the remarkable co- 
incidence between the German language and the 
Lowland Scottish encouraged young men to ap- 
proach this newly-discovered spring of literature, a, 
class was formed of six or seven intimate friends, 
who proposed to make themselves acquainted with 
the* German language. They wore in the habit of 
being much together, and the time they spent in 
this new study was felt as a period of great amuse- 
ment. One source of this diversion was the laziness 
of one of their number, the present author, who, 
averse to the necessary toil of grammar, and the 
rules, was in the practice of lighting his way to 
the knowledge of the German by his acquaintance 
with the Scottish and Anglo-Saxon dialects, and of 
course frequently committed blunders winch were 
not lost on his 11101 x 3 accurate and more studious 
companions.*’ The teacher, Pr Willieh, a medical 
mail, is then described as striving with little success 
to make his pupils sympathize in his own passion 
for the tl sickly monotony ” and u affected ecstasies" 
of GcssucvY* death of A 1**1 ; and the young students, 
having at length acquired enough of the language 
for their respective* purposes, as selecting for their 
private pursuits, some the philosophical treatises of 
Kant, others the dramas of Schiller and Goethe. 
The chief, if not the only naulht of the party, was, 

1 believe, .John Macfarlan of Kirkton ; among those 
who turned zealously to the popular Jlcffn s* Letfrca 
of Germany, were, with Scott, his most intimate 
friends of the period, William Clerk, William Kr- 
skine, wmi Thomas Thomson. 

These studies were much encouraged by the ex- 
ample, and assisted by the advice, of au accom- 
plished person, considerably Scott’s superior in 
standing, Alexander Fraser Tytler, afterwards a, 
Judge of the Court of Session by the title of Lord 
Woodhnuselce. Ilis version of Schiller's Robbers 
was one of the earliest from the German theatre, 
and no doubt stimulated his young friend to his 
first experiments in the same walk. 

The contemporary familiars of those days almost 
jull survive ; but one, and afterwards the' most in- 


timate of them all, went before him ; and I may 
therefore hazard in this place a few words on the 
influence which he exercised at this critical period 
on Scott’s literary tastes and studies. William 
Erskinc was the son of an Episcopalian clergyman 
in Perthshire, of a good family, but far from 
wealthy. He had received his early education at 
Glasgow, where, while attending the college lectures, 
he was boarded under the roof of Andrew Mac- 
donald, the author of Vimonda, who then officiated, 
as minister to a small congregation of Episcopalian 
nonconformists. From this unfortunate hut very 
ingenious man, Erskinc had derived, in boyhood, 
a strong passion for old English literature, more 
especially the Elizabethan dramatists ; which, how- 
ever, iie combined with a far livelier relish for tho 
classics of antiquity than either Scott or his master 
. ver possessed. From the beginning, Accordingly, 
Scott bad in Erskinc a monitor who, entering most 
warmly into his taste for national lore- the life 
of the past — and the* hold and picturesque style of 
the original English school - was constantly urging 
the t d vantages to bo derived from com billing with 
its varied and masculine breadth of delineation 
such attention to the? minor graces of arrangement 
! and diction as might conciliate tho fastidiousness 
of modern taste. Referring what F may have to 
say as to Frskine’s general character and manners, 
until I shall have approached the period when L 
myself hail the pleasure of sharing his acquaint- 
ance', I introduce the general hearing of his literary 
opinions thus early, because I conceive there is no 
doubt, that his companionship was, even in those 
days, highly serviceable to Scott as a student of 
tin* German drama and romance. Diverted, as lie 
mainly was in the ultimate determination of his 
lib rary ambition, l»y the example of their great 
founders, he appears to have run at first no tri- 
vial hazard of adopting the extravagances, both of 
thought and language, which he found blended in 
their works with sueli a captivating display of go- 
nitis, and genius employed on subjects so much 
in unison with tlie deepest of his own juvenile pre- 
dileelions. Ilis friendly critic was just as well as 
delicate; and unmerciful severity as to the mingled 
absurdities and vulgarities of German detail com- 
manded deliberate attention from one who admired 
not less enthusiastically than himself the genuine 
sublimity and pathos of his new favourites. 1 could, 

1 believe, name one other at least among Scott’s 
fellow* -students of the same time, whose influence 
was combined in this matter with Erskine’s ; but 
his was that which continued to he exerted the 
longest, and always in the same direction. That it 
was not accompanied with entire success, the readers 
of the Doom of Dovorgoil, to say nothing of minor 
blemishes in far better works, must acknowledge. 

There Gorman studios divided Scott’s attention 
with the business of the courts of law, on which he 
was at least a regular attendant during the winter 
of 17. ‘*2 3. 

In March, when the Court rose, he proceeded 
into Galloway, where he had not before been, in 
order to make himself acquainted with the persons 
and localities mixed up with the ease of a certain 
Rev. Mr M'Naught, minister of Girthon, whose 
trial, on charges of habitual drunkenness, singing 
of lewd and profane songs, dancing and toying at 
a penny- wedding with a “sweetie wife ” (that is, an 
itinerant vender of gingerbread, Ac.),* and more- 
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over of promoting irregular marriages as a justice 
of tins peace, was about to take place before the 
General Assembly of the Kirk. 

As his “ Case for M c Naught,” dated May 1793, 
is the first of his legal papers that I have discovered, 
and contains several characteristic enough turns, 1 
make no apology for introducing a few extracts : — 

ei At the head of the first class of offences stands 
the extraordinary assertion, that, cing a Minis- 
ter of the Gospel, the respondent had illegally un- 
dertaken the office of a justice of peace. It is, the 
respondent believes, the first time that ever the 
undertaking an office of such extensive utility was 
stated as a crime ; for he humbly apprehends, that 
by conferring the office of a justice of the peace 
upon clergymen, tlicir influence may, in the general 
ease, be ruddered more extensive among their pa- 
rishioners, ami many trifling causes be settled by 
them, which might lead the* litigants to enormous 
expenses, and become the subject of much conten- 
tion before other courts. The duty being only oc- 
casional, and not daily, cannot be said to interfere 
with those of their function; and their education, 
and presumed character, render them most proper 
for the office. It is indeed alleged, that the act 
lo.'H, chap. 133, excludes clergymen from acting 
under a commission of the peace. This act, how- 
ever, was passed at a time when it was of the high- 
est importance to the Crown to wrench from the 
bands of the clergy the power of administering jus- 
tice in civil cases, which had, from llie ignorance of 
the laity, been enjoyed by them almost exclusively. 
During the whole reign of James VI., as is well 
known to the Reverend Court, such a jealousy sub- 
sisted betwixt the Church and the State, that those 
who were at the head of the latter endeavoured, 
by every means in their power, to diminish the in- 
fluence of the former. At present, when these dis- 
sensions happily no longer subsist, the Jaw, as far 
as regards the office of justice of the peace, appears 
to have fallen into disuse, and the respondent con- 
claves that any minister is capable of acting in that 
or any other judicial capacity, provided it is of such 
a nature; as not to withdraw much of his time from 
what the statute calls the comfort and edification 
of the flock committed to him. Further, the act 
I MM is virtually repealed by the statute (itli Anne, 
c. <», sect. 2, which makes the Scots law on the sub- 
ject of justices of the peace the same with that of 
England, where the office is publicly exercised by 
the clergy of all descriptions. 

******* Another branch of the accusation 
against the defender as a justice of peace, is the 
ratification of irregular marriages. The defender 
must here also call the attention of his reverend 
brethren and judges to the expediency of his con- 
duct. The girls were usually with child at the time 
the application was made to the defender. In this 
situation, the children born out of matrimony, 
though begot under promise of marriage, must 
have been thrown upon the parish, or perhaps 
murdered in infancy, had not the men been per- 
suaded to consent to a solemn declaration of bc- 
trothmont, or private marriage, emitted before the 

defender as a justice of peace. The defender him- 
self, commiserating the situation of such women, 
often endeavoured to persuade their seducers to do 
them justice ; and men frequently acquiesced in 
this sort ortnarringe, when they could by no means 


have been prevailed upon to go through the cere- 
monies of proclamation of banns, or the expense 
and trouble of a public wedding. The declaration 
of a previous marriago was sometimes literally 
true; sometimes a fiction voluntarily emitted by 
the parties themselves, under the belief that it was 
the most safe way of constituting a private mar- 
riage de presently The defender had been induced, 
from tl e practice of other justices, to consider the 
receiving these declarations, whether true or false, 
as a part of his duty which he could not decline, 
even ha 1 he been willing to do so. Finally, the 
defender must remind the Venerable Assembly, 
that he acted upon these occasions as a justico of 
peace, which brings him back to the point from 
which lie set out, viz. that the Reverend Court are 
utterly incompetent to take cognizance of his con- 
duct in that character, which no sentence that they 
can pronounce could give or take away. 

“ The second grand division of the libel against 
the defender refers to his conduct as a clergyman 
and a Christian. He was charged in the libel with 
the most gross and vulgar behaviour, with drunk- 
enness, blasphemy, and impiety ; yet all the evi- 
dence which the appellants have been able to bring 
forward tends only to convict him of three acts of 
drunkenness during the course of fourteen years : 
for even the Presbytery, severe as they have been, 
acquit him quoad uflra. Rut llie attention of the 
Reverend Court is earnestly entreated to tlic situa- 
tion of the defender at the time, the circumstances 
which conduced to his imprudence, and the Hharo 
which some of those had in occasioning his guilt, 
who have since been most active in persecuting 
and distressing him on account of it. 

“ The defender must premise, by observing, that 
the crime of drunkenness consists not in a man’s 
having been in that situation twice or thrice in his 
life, hut in the constant and habitual practice of the 
vice; the distinction between ebritm and ehriosus be- 
ing founded in common sense, and recognised by 
law. A thousand cases may he supposed, in which 
a man, without being aware of what he is about, 
may be insensibly led on to intoxication, especially 
in a country where the vice is unfortunately so 
common, that upon some occasions a man may go 
to excess from a false sense of modesty, or a fear 
of disobliging his entertainer. Tlio defender will 
not deny, that after losing his senses upon the oc- 
casions, and in the manner to he afterwards stated, 
he may have committed improprieties which fill 
him with sorrow and regret : but he )»opes, that in 
case lie shall be able to show circumstances which 
abridge and palliate the guilt of his imprudent ee- 
cess, the Venerable Court will consider tliese im- 
proprieties as the effects of that excess only, and 
not as arising from any radical vice in his temper 
or disposition. When a man is bereft of his judg- 
ment by the influence of wine, and conmaits any 
crime, lie can only he said to he morally culpable, 
in proportion to the impropriety of the excess he 
has committed, and not in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of its evil consequences. In a legal view, 
indeed, a man must he held as answerable and 
punishable for such a crime, precisely as if he had 
been in a state of sobriety ; but his crime is, in a 
moral light, comprised in the origo malt, the drunk- 
enness only, llis senses being once gone, lie is no 
more than a human machine, as insensible of mis- 
conduct, in speech an<l action, as a parrot or an 
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automaton. Tliia is more particularly the case with 
respect to indecorums, such as the defender is ac- 
cused of ; for a man can no more be held a common 
swearer, or a habitual talker of obscenity, because 
he lias been guilty of using such expressions when 
intoxicated, than ho can be termed an idiot, be- 
cause, when intoxicated, he has spoken nonsense. 
If, therefore, the defender can extenuate the guilt 
of his intoxication, he hopes that its consequences 
will bo numbered rather among his misfortunes 
than faults ; and that his Reverend Brethren will 
consider him, while in that state, as acting from a 
mechanical impulse, and as incapable of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong. For the scandal 
which liis behaviour may have occasioned, he feels 
the most heartfelt sorrow, and will submit with 
penitence and contrition to the severe rebuke which 
the Presbytery have decreed against him. But he 
cannot think that his unfortunate misdemeanour, 
circumstanced as he was, merits a severer punish- 
ment. He can show, that pains were at these times 
taken to lead lum on, when bereft of his senses, 
to subjects which were likely to call forth impro- 
j>er or indecent expressions. The defender must 
further urge, that not being originally educated for 
the church, lie may, before he assumed the sacred 
character, have occasionally permitted himself free- 
doms of expression which are reckoned less culpable 
among the laity. Thus he may, during that time, 
have learned the songs which he is accused of sing- 
ing, though rather inconsistent with his clerical cha- 
racter. What, then, was more natural, than that, 
when thrown off his guard by the assumed convi- 
viality and artful solicitations of those about him, 
former improper habits, though renounced during 
his thinking moments, might assume the reins of 
his imagination, when his situation rendered him 
utterly insensible of their impropriety ? 

* * * * “ The Venerable Court will now consider 
how far three instances of ebriety, and their con- 
sequences, should ruin at once the character and 
the peace of mind of the unfortunate defender, and 
reduce him, at liis advanced time of life, about 
sixty years, together with his aged parent, to a 
state of beggary. He hopes his severe sufferings 
may be considered as some atonement for the im- 
proprieties of which he may liavo been guilty ; and 
that the Venerable Court will, in their judgment, 
remember mercy. — In respect whereof, &c. 

Walter Scott.” 

This argument (for which he received five gui- 
neas) was sustained by Scott in a speech of consi- 
derable length at the bar of the Assembly. It was 
far the most important business in which any soli- 
citor had as yet employed him, and The Club mus- 
tered strong in the gallery. He began in a low 
voice, but by degrees gathered more confidence ; 
and wheait became necessary for him to analyse 
the evidence touching a certain penny -wedding, re- 
peated some very coarse specimens of his client’s 
alleged conversation, in a tone so bold and free, 
that he was called to order with great austerity 
by one of the leading members of the Venerable 
Court. This seemed to confuse him not a little; so 
when, by and by, he had to recite a stanza of one 
of M‘Naught’s convivial ditties, he breathed it out 
in a faint and hesitating style : whereupon, think- 
ing he needed encouragement, the allies in the 
gallery astounded the Assembly by cordial shouts 


of hear! hear! — encore! encore ! They were im- 
mediately turned out, and Scott got through the 
rest of his harangue very little to his own satisfac- 
tion. 

He believed, in a word, that he had made a 
complete failure, and issued from the Court in a 
melancholy mood. At the door he found Adam 
Fcrgusson waiting to inform him that the brethren 
so unceremoniously extruded from the gallery ha<l 
sought shelter in a neighbouring tavern, where 
thoy hoped he would join them. He complied with 
the invitation, but seemed for a long while in- 
capable of enjoying the merriment of liis friends. 
“ Come, Buns" cried the Baronet; — “ cheer up, 
man, and fill another tumbler ; here’s ****** 
going to give us The Tailor” — “Ah!” he answered 
with a groan — “ the tailor was a better man than 
mo, ail’s ; for he didna venture ben until he kenned 
the way." A certain comical old song, which had, 
perhaps, been a favourite with the minister of Gir- 
tlion — 

«* The tailor he came here to sew, 

And wcel he kemiM the way o’t,” &c. 

was, however, Bung and clioruBsed ; and the even- 
ing ended in the full jollity of Itiyh Jinks. 

Mr M‘ Naught was deposed from the ministry, 
and his young advocate lias written out at the end 
of the printed papers on the case two of the sonys 
which had been alleged in the evidence. Thoy arc 
both grossly indecent. It is to be observed, that 
the research he had made with a view to pleading 
this mail’s cause, carried him, for the first, and I 
believe for the last time, into tlie scenery of his 
Guy Mannering ; and I may add, that several of 
tlie names of the minor characters of the novel 
(that of M ( (*vffoy, for example) appear in the list 
of witnesses for and against liis client. 

If the preceding autumn forms a remarkable 
point in Scott’s history, as first introducing him 
to the maimers of the wilder Border country, the 
summer which followed left traces of equal im- 
portance. lie gave the greater part of it to an 
excursion which much extended his knowledge on 
Highland scenery and character; and in particu- 
lar furnished him with the richest stores, which 
lie afterwards turned to account in one of tlie most 
beautiful of his great poems, and in several, inclu- 
ding the first, of his prose romances. 

Accompanied by Adam Fergusson, he visited on 
this occasion some of the finest districts of Stir- 
lingshire and Perthshire; and notin the precur- 
sory manner of liis more boyish expeditions, but 
taking up his residence for a week or ten days in 
succession at the family residences of several of 
liis young allies of the 'Mountain , and from thence 
familiarizing himself at leisure with tlie country 
and the people round about. In this way he linger- 
ed some time at Tullibody, tlie seat of the father 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby, and grandfather of his 
friend Mr George Abercromby (now Lord Aber- 
cromby ;) and heard from tlie old gentleman’s own 
lips the narrative of a journey which he had been 
obliged to make, shortly after he first settled in 
Stirlingshire, to tlie wild retreat of llob Roy. The 
venerable laird told how he was received by the 
cateran “ with much courtesy,” in a cavern exactly 
such as that of Bean Lean; dined on collops cut 
from some of his own cattle, which he recognised 
hanging by their heels from the rocky roof be- 
yond ; and returned in all safety, after concluding 
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a bargain of black-mail — in virtue of which annual 
payment, Rob Hoy guaranteed the future security 
of his herds against, not his own followers merely, 
but all freebooters whatever. Scott next visited 
his friend Edmonstonc, at Newton, a beautiful seat 
close to the ruins of the once magnificent Castle of 
Roune, and heard another aged gentleman’s vivid 
recollections of all that happened there when John 
Ijiome, the author of Douglas, and other Hanove- 
rian prisoners, escaped from the Highland garrison 
in 1745. 1 Proceeding towards the sources of the 
Teitli, he was received for the first time under a 
roof which, in subsequent years, he regularly re- 
visited, that of another of his associates, lhichanan, 
the young Laird of Cnmbusinore. It was thus that 
the scenery of Loch Katrine came to be so associa- 
ted with u the recollection of many a dear friend 
and merry expedition of former days,'* that to com- 
pose the Lady of the Lake was <c a labour of love, 
and no less so to recall the manners and incidents 
introduced.” 3 It was starting from the same house, 
when the poem itself had made some progress, that 
lit* put in the test the practicability of riding from 
the hanks of Loch Vennachar to the Castle of Stir- 
ling williin the brief space which lie had assigned 
to Pitas- James’s <4n\v Havard, after the duel with 
Roderick Dim; and the principal land-marks in 
the description of that fiery progress an? so many 
hospitable mansions, all familiar to him at the 
same period : — Bkiirdriiinmond, the residence of 
Lord Kaimes; < )clitert\ re, that of John Ramsay, 
tin 1 2 scholar and antiquary (now best remembered 
for his kind and sagacious advice to Burns ;) and 
“ the lofty brow of ancient Kier,” the splendid seat 
of the chief family of the name of Stirling; from 
which, to say nothing of remoter objects, the pro- 
spect has on one hand the rock of 6i Snow don,” and 
in front the field of Bannockburn. 

Another resting place was Craigliall, in Perth- 
shire, the seat of the Rattrays, a family related to 
Air Clerk, who accompanied him. From the posi- 
tion of this striking place, as Mr Clerk at once per- 
ceived, and as the author afterwards confessed to 
him, that of the Tull y-Y colon was very faithfully 
copied; though in the description of the house it- 
self, and its gardens, many features were adopted 
front Bruntsfield and Ravel stone. 3 Mr Clerk has 
told me that he went through the first chapters of 
Waver ley without more than a vague suspicion of 
the new novelist ; but that when he read the ar- 
rival at Tally- Yeolan, his suspicion was at once 
converted into certainty, and ho handed the book 
to a common friend of his and the author’s, saying 
“ This is Scott’s — and I’ll lay a bet you’ll find 
such and such things in the next chapter.” 1 hope 
Mr Clerk will forgive me for mentioning the parti- 
cular circumstance that first flashed the conviction 
on his mind. In the course of a ride from Craig- 
lia.ll they had both become considerably fagged and 
heated, and Clerk, seeing the smoke of a clachan a 
little way before them, ejaculated — u How agree- 
able if we should here fall in with one of those 
signposts where a red lion predominates over a 
punch-bowl! ” The phrase happened to tickle Scotts 
fancy — he often introduced it on similar occasions 
afterwards — and at the distance of twenty years 
Mr Clerk was at no loss to recognise an old ac- 

1 Waver ley, vol. ii. p. 82. 

2 IntrotiPuctio n to The I.ady of the l.ahc. — 1839. 

* Wavertey, \ol. i. p. 82. 


quaintauce in the u huge bear” which “ predomi- 
nates” over the stone basin in the courtyard of 
Baron Bradwardine. 

I believe the longest stay he made this autumn 
was at Meigle in Forfarshire, the seat of Patrick 
M array of Simprim, a gentleman whose enthusi- 
astic passion for antiquities, and especially military 
antiquities, had peculiarly endeared him butli to 
Scott and Clerk. Here Adam Fergusson, too, was 
of the party ; and I have often heard them each 
and all dwell on the thousand scenes of adventure 
and merriment which diversified that visit. In 
the village churchyard, close beneath Mr Murray’s 
gardens, tradition still points out the tomb of Q,ueen 
Guenever ; and the wdiolc district abounds in ob- 
jects of historical interest. Amidst them they spent 
their wandering days, while their evenings passed 
in the joyous festivity of a wealthy young bache- 
lor’s establishment, or sometimes under the roofs 
of neighbours less refined than then* host, the Hal- 
mmchappU‘9 of the Braes of Angus. From Meigle 
they made a trip to Dunottar Castle, the ruins of 
the huge old fortress of the Karls Marischnll, and 
it was in the churchyard of that place that Scott 
then saw for the first and last time Peter Paterson, 
the living Old Mortality . He and Mr Walker, the 
minister of the parish, found the poor man refresh- 
ing the epitaphs on the tombs of certain Camcroni- 
aiiH who had fallen under the oppressions of James 
the Second’s brief insanity. Being invited into the 
manse after dinner to take a glass of whisky punch, 
“ to which lie was supposed to have no objections,” 
ho joined the minister’s party accordingly; but “ ho 
was in bad humour,” says Scott, “ and, to use his 
own phrase, had no freedom for conversation. Ilia 
spirit had been sorely vexed by hearing, in a cer- 
tain Aberdonian kirk, the psalmody directed by a 
a pitch-pipe or some similar instrument, which was 
to Old Mortality the abomination of abominations.” 

It was also while ho had his headquarters at 
Meigle at this time, that Scott visited for the first 
time Glammis , tho residence of the Earls of Strath- 
more, by far the noblest specimen of the real feu- 
dal castle, entire and perfect, that had as yet come 
under his inspection. What its aspect was when 
ho first saw it, and how grievously he lamented 
the climige it had undergone when ho revisited it 
some years afterwards, he has recorded in one of 
the most striking passages that I think ever came 
from his pen. Commenting, in his Essay on Land- 
scape Gardening (1828), oil the proper domestic* 
ornaments of the Castle lHeasaunce p he has this 
beautiful burst of lamentation over the barbarous 
innovations of the Capability men : — w Down w r ent 
many a trophy of old magnificence, courtyard, or- 
namented enclosure, fosse, avenue, barbican, and 
every external muniment of battled wall and Hank- 
ing tower, out of the midst of which the ancient 
dome, rising high above all its characteristic ac- 
companiments, and seemingly girt round by its ap- 
propriate defences, which again circled each other 
in their different gradations, looked, as it should, 
the queen and mistress of the surrounding countiy. 

] t was thus that the huge old tower of Glammis, 

‘ whoso birth tradition notes not,’ once showed its 
lordly head above seven circles (if I remember 
aright) of defensive boundaries, through winch the 
friendly guest was admitted, and at each of which 
a suspicious person was unquestionably put to his 
answer. A disciple of Kent had tho cruelty to 
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render this splendid old mansion (the more modern 
part of which was the work of Inigo Jones) more 
parkish , as he was pleased to call it ; to raze all 
those exterior defences, and bring his mean and 
paltry gravel- walk up to the very door from which, 
deluded by the name, one might have imagined 
Lady Macbeth (with the form and features of Sid- 
donn) issuing forth to receive King Duncan. It is 
thirty years ayd upwards since I have seen Glani- 
mis, but 1 have not yet forgotten or forgiven tlie 
atrocity which, under pretence of improvement, de- 
prived that lordly place of its appropriate accom- 
paniments, 

* Leaving an ancient dome and towers like these 

Beggar'd and outraged.' ” 1 

The night he spent at the yet unprofaned Glam- 
mis in 17.0.1 was, as he elsewhere says, one of the 
M tiro periods distant from each other” at which he 
could recollect experiencing u that degree of su- 
perstitious awe which his countrymen call ceric” 
u The heavy pile,” lie writes, “ contains much in 
its appearance, and in the traditions connected 
with it, impressive to the imagination. It was the 
seem? of the murder of a Scottish King of great 
antiquity — not indeed the gracious Duncan, with 
whom the name naturally associates itself, but Mal- 
colm 11. It contains also a curious monument of 
the peril of feudal times, being a secret chamber, 
the entrance of which, by the law or custom of the 
family, must only be known to three persons at 
once, — namely, the Karl of Strathmore, his heir- 
apparent, and any third person whom they may 
take into their confidence. The extreme antiquity 
of the building is vouched by the thickness of the 
walls, and the wild straggling arrangement of the 
accommodation within doors. As the late Karl 
seldom resided at Glammis, it was when I was 
there but half furnished, and that with moveables 
of great antiquity, which, with the pieces of chi- 
valric armour hanging on the walls, greatly contri- 
buted to the general effect of the whole. After a 
very hospitable reception from the late Peter Proc- 
tor, seneschal of the castle, I was conducted to my 
apartment in a distant part of the building. I must 
own, that when 1 heard door after door shut, after 
my conductor had retired, I began to consider my- 
self as too far from the living, and somewhat too 
near the dead. We had passed through what is 
called the King's Hoorn, a vaulted apartment, gar- 
nished with stag’s antlers and other trophies of the 
chase, and said hv tradition to be the spot of Mal- 
colm’s murdcj^ and l had an idea of the vicinity of 
the castle chapel. Tn spite of the truth of history, 
the whole night seenc in Macbeth's Castle rushed 
at once upon me, and struck my mind more forci- 
bly than even when 1 have seen its terrors repre- 
sented by John Kemble and his inimitable sister. 
In a word, I experienced sensations which, though 
not remarkable for timidity or superstition, did not 
fail to affect me to the point of being disagreeable, 
while they were mingled at the same time with a 
strange and indescribable sort of pleasure, the re- 
collection of which affords me gratification at this 
moment.” 8 

He alludes here to the hospitable reception which 
had preceded the mingled sensations of this eerie 
night ; but one of his notes on Waverley touches 
this not unimportant part of the story more dis- 

i Wordsworth's Sonnet on Srhlp-ith Oixtte. 

* Lttfeison Demonology n mi Witchcraft, p. 3!M». 
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I tiuctlv ; for we are there informed, that the silver 
/ bear of TuJIy- V'eolan, u the poculum potato rium of 
I the valiant baron,” had its prototype at Glammis 
— a massive beaker of silver, double gilt, moulded 
into the form of a lion, the name and hearing of 
the Earls of Strathmore, and containing about an 
English pint of wine. “ The author,” lie says, 
“ ought perhaps to be ashamed of recording that 
lie had the honour of swallowing the contents of 
the lion; and the recollection of the feat suggested* 
the story of the Boar of Bradwardine.” 

From this pleasant tour, so rich in its results, 
Scott returned in time to attend the autumnal as- 
sizes at Jedburgh, on which occasion he made his 
first appearance as counsel in a criminal court ; and 
had the satisfaction of helping a veteran poacher 
and sheap-stealer to escape through some of the 
meshes of the law. te You’re a lucky •scoundrel,” 
Scott whispered to his client, when the verdict was 
pronounced.' — “ Fm just -o’ your mind,” quoth the 
desperado, M and Lll send ye a maukin 3 the morn, 
man.” 1 am not sure whether it was at these 
assizes or the next in the same town, that lie had 
less success in the case of a certain notorious house- 
breaker. The man, however, was well aware that 
no skill could have babied the clear evidence against 
him, and was, after his fashion, grateful for such 
exertions as had been made in liis behalf. He re- 
quested the young advocate to visit him once more 
before he left the place. Scott’s curiosity induced 
him to accept this invitation, and his friend, as 
soon as they were alone together in the condemned 
cdl, said — u I am very sorry, sir, that 1 have no 
fee to offer you- -so let me beg your acceptance 
of two hits of advice which may he useful perhaps 
when you come to have a house of your own. [ 
am done with practice, you see, and here is my 
legacy. Never keep a large watchdog out of doors 
- — wo can always silence them cheaply — indeed if 
it. he a dog, ? tis easier than whistling — hut tie a 
little tight yelping terrier within ; and secondly, 
put no trust in nice, clever, gimcrack locks — the 
onl} thing that bothers us is a huge old heavy one, 
no matter limv simple the construction, — and the 
ruder and rustier the key, so much tlie better for 
the housekeeper.” I remember hearing him tell 
this story some thirty years after at a Judges* 
dinner at Jedlmrgli, and In; summed it up with a 
rhyme — “ Ay, ay, my lord,” (I think lie addresed 
liis friend Lord Meadow 7 bank) 

“ * Yelping terrier, rusty key. 

Was Walter Scott’s host Jcddart fee.' " 

At these, or perhaps the next assizes, lie was 
also counsel in an appeal ease touching a cow 
which his client had sold as sound, hut which the 
court below (the Sheriff) had pronounced to have 
what is called the cliers — -a disease analogous to 
glanders in a horse. In opening his case before 
Sir David Rae, Lord Ei-!..;mvp, Scott stoutly main- 
tained the healthiness of the cow, who, as lie said, 
had merely a cough. u Stop there,” quoth the 
judge ; “ I have had plenty of healthy kye in my 
time, hut I never heard of ane of them coughing. 
A coughin’ cow! — that will never do. Sustain tho 
sheriff s judgment, and decern.” 

A day or two after this, Scott and liis old com- 
panion were again on their way into Liddesdale, 
and “ just,” says the Sh or treed Memorandum, u as 

9 1 . 1 \ a hare. 
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we were passing by Singdon, wn saw a grand herd 
o’ cattle a’ feeding by the roadside, and a 'line young 
bullock, the best in the whole lot, was in the midst 
of them, coughing lustily. * Ah,’ said Scott, ‘ what 
a pity for my client tliat old Eskgrove had not 
taken Singdon on his way to the. town. That bonny 
creature would have saved us — 

* A Daniel come to judgment, yoa a Dnniol ; 

* O wise young judge, how I do honour thoe ! * " 

“ To Patrick Murray of Simp vim. Esq., Meiyle . 

“ Itosebank, near Kelso, Sept. 13, 17.03. 

“ Dear Murray, — I would have lot fly an epistle 
at you long ere this, had 1 not known 1 should 
have some difliculty in hitting so active a traveller, 
who may in that respect be likened unto a bird of 
passage. Were you to follow the simile through- 
out, 1 might soon expect to see you winging your 
way to the southern dimes, instead of remaining 
to wait the approach of winter in the colder regions 
of the north. Seriously, I have been in weekly 
hopes of hearing of your arrival in the Morse, and 
have been qualifying myself by constant excursions 
to he your Border Vive rone. 

“ As the facetious Linton will no doubt make 
one of your party, I have got by heart for his 
amusement a reasonable number of Border bal- 
lads, most of them a little longer than Chevy Chase, 
which 1 intend to throw in at intervals, just by 
way of securing my share in the conversation. As 
for i/o it, as 1 know your picturesque turn, l can be 
in this country at no loss how to cater for your 
entertainment, especially if you would think of 
moving before the? fall of the leaf. 1 believe, with 
respect to the real To Kahn, few villages can 
surpass that near which i am now writing; and 
as to your rivers, it is part of my creed that the 
Tweed and Tcviot yield to none in the world, nor 
do 1 fear that even in your eyes, which have been 
feasted on classic ground, they will greatly sink in 
comparison with the Tiber or Bo. Then for anti- 
quities, it is true we have got no temples or hea- 
thenish fanes to show; but if substantial old castles 
and ruined abbeys will serve in tlicir stead, they 
are to bo found in abundance. So much for Lin- 
ton and you. As for Mr Kobortson, 1 i doivt know 
quite so well how to bribe' him. Wo had indeed 
lately a party of strollers here, who might in some 
degree have entertained him,— i. e. in ease he felt 
no compassion for the horrid and tragical murders 
which they nightly committed — but now, Alas, 
Sir! the players be yonv. 

“ I am at present very uncertain as to my own 
motions, but 1 still hope to be northwards again 
before the commencement of the session, which 
(d — n it) is beginning to draw nigher than I could 
wish. 1 would esteem myself greatly favoured by 
a few lines informing me of your motions when 
they are settled ; since visiting you, should 1 go 
north, or attending you if you come this way, are 
my two grand plans of amusement. 

“ What think you ol‘ our politics now? llad I 
been within reach of you, or any of the chosen, 1 
suspect the taking of Valenciennes would have been 
sustained as a reason for examining the contents 
of t’<5thcr bottle, which lias too often suffered for 


slighter pretences. T have little doubt, however, 
that by the time we meet in glory (terrestrial glory, 
I mean) Dunkirk will be an equally good apology. 
Adieu, my good friend; — remember mo kindly to 
Mr 1 tube risen, to Linton, and to tile Baronet. 1 
understand both these last intend seeing you soon. 
1 am very sincerely yours, Walter Scott.” 

The winter of 171)3-1 appears to liaVe been passed 
like die preceding one: the Herman class resumed 
their sittings ; Scott spoke in his debating club oil 
the questions of Varliamentary Reform and the 
Inviolability of the Person of the First Magistrate, 
which the circumstances of the time had invested 
with extraordinary interest, and in both of which 
lie no doubt took the side adverse to the principles 
of the English, and the practice of the French Li- 
berals. liis love-affair continued on exactly the 
same fooling as before ; — and for the rest, like 
the young lleroes in Redgauntlet, he u swept the 
boards of the Parliament House with the skirts of 
his gown; laughed, and made others laugh; drank 
claret at Bayle's, fortune’s, and Walker's, and cat 
oysters in the Covenant Close.” On bis desk “ the 
new novel most in repute lay snugly intrenched 
beneath Stair's Institute, or ail open volume of 
Decisions ;” and his dressing table was littered 
with “ old play-bills, letters respecting a meeting 
of the Faculty, Rules of the Speculative, Syllabus 
of Lectures - -all the miscellaneous contents of a 
young advocate's pocket, which contains everything 
but briefs and bank-notes.” His professional oc- 
cupation was still very slender; but lie took a lively 
interest in the proceedings of the criminal court, 
and more especially in those arising out of the trou- 
bled state of the public feeling as to politics. 

In the spring of 17l»4 I find him writing to his 
friends in Roxburghshire with great exultation 
about the “ good spirit ” manifesting itself among 
the upper classes of the citizens of Edinburgh, and 
above all, the organization of a regiment of volun- 
teers, in which his brother Thomas, now a fine 
active young man, equally handsome and high- 
spirited, was enrolled as a grenadier, while, as he 
remarks, his own “ unfortunate infirmity ” con- 
demned him to be “ a mere spectator of tile drills.” 
In the course of the same year, tiie plan of a corps 
of volunteer light horse was started; and, if the 
recollection of Mr Skene he accurate*, the sugges- 
tion originally proceeded from Scott himself, who 
certainly bad a principal share in its subsequent 
success. He writes to his uncle at ftosebank, re- 
questing him to be on the look-out for a a strong 
gelding, such as would suit a stalwart dragoon 
and intimating his intention to part with his collec- 
tion of Scottish coins, rather than not be mounted 
to his mind. The corps, however, w r as not organ- 
ized for some time ; and in the meanwUilg he had 
an opportunity of displaying his zeal in a manner 
which Captain Scott by no means considered as so 
respectable. 

A party of Irish medical students began, towards 
the end of April, to make themselves remarkable 
in the Edinburgh Theatre, where they mustered 
in a particular comer of the pit, and lost no op- 
portunity of insulting the loyalists of the boxes, by 


1 Dr Robertson was tutor to the Laird of Simprim, and 
afterwards minister of Meigle — a man of great worth, and 
an excellent scholar. In hir> younger days be was fond of 


the theatre, and encouraged anddirected Simprim , Gragg, 
Linton, Jjf Co. in their histrionic diversions.— [i83JL] 
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calling for revolutionary tunes, applauding every 

r ech that could hear a seditious meaning, and 
wiling the national anthem in howls and hoot- 
ings. The young Tories of the Parliament House 
resented this license warmly, and after a succes- 
sion of minor disturbances, the quarrel was put to 
the issue of a regular trial by combat. Scott was 
conspicuous among the juvenile advocates and so- 
licitors who on this grand night assembled in front 
of the pit, armed with stout cudgels, and deter- 
mined to have God save the King not only played 
without interruption, but sung in full chorus by 
both company and audience. The Irishmen wero 
ready at the first note of the anthem. They rose, 
clapped on their hats, and brandished their sliille- 
lahs ; a stem battle ensued, and after many a head 
had been cracked, the loyalists at length found 
themselves in possession of the field. 1 n writing 
to Simprim a few days afterwards, Scott says — 
“ You will be glad to hear that the affair of Sa- 
turday passed over without any worse consequence 
to the Loyalists than that five, including your 
friend and humble servant Colonel Grogg, have 
boon bound over to the peace, and obliged to give 
bail for their good behaviour, which, you may be- 
lieve, was easily found. The said Colonel had no 
less than three broken heads Laid to his charge by 
as many of the Democrats.” Alluding to Simprini s 
then recent appointment as Captain in the Perth- 
shire Fencibles (Cavalry), lie adds — “ Among my 
own military (I mean mock-military) achievements, 
let me not fail to congratulate you and the country 
on the real character you have agreed to accept. 
Remember, in case of real action, 1 shall beg the 
honour of admission to your troop as a volunteer.” 

Ono of the theatrical party, Sir Alexander Wood, 
whose notes lie before me, says — w Walter was 
certainly our Corypliceus, and signalized himself 
splendidly in this desperate fray ; and nothing used 
afterwards to afford him more delight than drama- 
tizing its incidents. Some of the most efficient of 
our allies were persons previously unknown to him, 
and of several of these whom lie had particularly 
observed, lie never lost sight afterwards. There 
were, I believe, cases in which they owed most 
valuable assistance in life to liis recollection of the 
playhouse row .” To this last part of Sir Alexan- 
der’s testimony, I can also add mine ; and 1 am 
sure my worthy friend, Mr Donald M‘Lean, W. S., 
will gratefully confirm it. When that gentleman 
became^ candidate for some office iu the Exchequer, 
about 1822 Or 1823, and Sir Walter's interest was 
requested on his behalf , — u To bo sure !” said ho ; 
“ did not he sound the charge upon Paddy ? Can I 
ever forget Donald’s Sticks by G — t ?” 1 

On tho 9th May 1 794, Charles Kerr of Abbot- 
rule writes to him — “ I was last night at Rose- 
bank, and your uncle told me he had been giving 
you a vSry long and very sage lecture upon tho oc- 
casion of these Edinburgh squabbles ; 1 am happy 
to hear they are now at an end. They were rather 
of the serious cast, and though you encountered 
them with spirit and commendable resolution, I, 
with your uncle, should wish to see your abilities 
conspicuous oil another theatre.” The same gentle- 
roan, in his next letter (June 3d), congratulates 

Scott on having “ seen his name in the newspaper,” 


1 According to a friendly critic, one of the t.ibemls ex- 
claimed, aa the row was thickening, “ Ho lilows ! "—and 


viz. as counsel for another Roxburghshire laird, by 
designation Bedrule. Such, no doubt, was Abbot- 
rule’s “ other theatre.” 

Scott spent the long vacation of this year chiefly 
in Roxburghshire, but again visited Kcir, Cambus- 
more, and others of his friends in Perthshire, and 
came to Edinburgh, early in September, to be pre- 
sent at the trials of Watt and Downic on a charge 
of high treason. Watt seems to have tendered Ids 
services to Government as a spy upon the Society • 
of the Friends of the People in Edinburgh, but ul- 
timately, considering himself as underpaid, to have 
embraced, to their wildest extent, the schemes ho 
had become acquainted with in the course of this 
worthy occupation ; and he, and one Downie a 
mechanic, were how arraigned as having taken a 
prominent part in the organizing of»a plot for a 
general rising in Edinburgh, to seize the Castle, 
the Bank, the persons of the J udges, and proclaim 
a Provisional Republican Government; all which 
was supposed to have been arranged in concert 
with the llardies, Tlicl walls, llolcrofts, and so 
forth, who were a few weeks later brought to trial 
in London for an alleged conspiracy to u summon 
delegates to a National Convention, with a view to 
subvert tho Government, and levy war upon tho 
King.” The English prisoners were acquitted, but 
Watt and Downie were not so fortunate. Scott 
writes as follows to his aunt, Miss Christian Ruth- 
erford, then at Ashestiel, in Selkirkshire : — 

“ Advocates* Library, 5th Sept. 1794. 

t( My dear Miss Christy will perceive, from tho 
date of this epistle, that I have accomplished my 
purpose of coming to town to be present at tho 
trial of the Edinburgh traitors. I arrived here on 
Monday evening from Kelso, and was present at 
Watt’s trial on Wednesday, which displayed to tho 
public the most atrocious and deliberate plan of 
villany which has occurred, perhaps, in the annals 
of Great Britain. I refer you for particulars to 
tho papers, and shall only add, that the equivoca- 
tions and perjury of the witnesses (most of them 
being accomplices in what they called the great 
plan) set the abilities of Mr Anstrutlier, the King’s 
counsel, in the most striking point of view. Tho 
patience and temper with which he tried them on 
every side, and screwed out of them the evidence 
they wero so anxious to conceal, showed much 
knowledge of human nature; and the art with 
which he arranged the information lie received, 
made the trial, upon the whole, the most interest- 
ing I ever was present at. Downie’s trial is just 
now going forwards over my head ; but as the evi- 
dence is just tho same as formerly brought against 
Watt, is not so interesting. You will easily believe 
that on Wednesday my curiosity was too much ex- 
cited to retire at an early hour, and, indeed, I sat 
in tho Court from seven in the morning till two tho 
next morning ; but as I had provided myself with 
some cold meat and a bottle of wine, 1 contrived 
to support the fatigue pretty well. It strikes me, 
upon the whole, that the plan of these miscreants 
might, from its very desperate and improbable na- 
ture, have had no small chance of succeeding, at 
least ns far as concerned cutting off the soldiers, 
and obtaining possession of the banks, besides 


Donald, s*uitim: the action to the word, responded, “Plows 
by 1839. 
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shedding the blood of the most distinguished inha- 
bitants. There, I think the evil must have stopped, 
unless they had further support than lias yet ap- 
peared. Stooks was the prime mover of the whole, 
and the person who supplied the money ; and our 
theatrical disturbances are found to liave formed 
one link of the chain. So, I have no doubt, Messrs 
Stooks, Burk, &c., would have found out a new way 
of paying old debts. The people are perfectly qui- 
escent upon this grand occasion, and seem to in- 
terest themselves very little in the fate of their 
soi-disant friends. The Edinburgh volunteers make 
a respectable and formidable appearance already. 
They arc exercised four hours almost every day, 
with all the rigour of military discipline. The gre- 
nadier company consists entirely of men above six 
feet. So nuifli for public news. 

u As to home intelligence — you know that my 
mother and Anne had projected & jaunt to lnver- 
leitlieu ; fate, however, had destined otherwise. 
The intended day of departure was ushered in by 
a most complete deluge, to which, and the conse- 
quent disappointment, our proposed travellers did 
not submit with that Christian meekness which 
might have beseemed. In short, both within and 
without doors, it was a deni of a day. The second 
was like unto it. The third day came a post, a 
killing post, 1 * and in the shape of a letter from this 
fountain of health, informed us no lodgings were 
to be had there; — so, whatever be its virtues, or 
the grandeur attending a journey to its streams, 
wc might as well have proposed to visit the river 
Jordan, or the walls of Jericho. Not so our heroic 
John; lie has been arrived here for some time 
(much the same as when lie went away), and has 
formed the desperate resolution of riding out with 
ine to Kelso to-morrow morning. I have stayed 
a day longer, waiting for the arrival of a pair of 
new boots and buckskin &cs., in which the soldier 
is to be equip t. 1 ventured to hint the conveni- 
ence of a roll of diaculum plaister, and a box of the 
most approved liorseman-salvc, in which recom- 
mendation our doctor 9 warmly joined. His impa- 
tience for tho journey has been somewhat cooled 
by some inclination yesterday displayed by his 
charger (a pony belonging to Anne) to lay liis war- 
like rider in the dust — a purpose he bail nearly ef- 
fected. He next mounted Queen Mab, who treated 
him with littlo more complaisance, and, in carters’ 
phrase, would neither hap nor wynd till she got 
rid of him. Seriously, however, if Jack has not 
returned covered with laurels, a crop which the 
Rock 3 no longer produces, he has brought back all 
his own good-nature, and a manner considerably 
improved, so that he is at times very agreeable 
company. Best love to Miss R., Jean, and Anne 
( I hope they arc improved at the battledore), and 
the boys, not forgetting my friend Arcliy, though 
least not last in my remembrance. Best compli- 
ments to the Colonel. 4 I shall remember with plea- 
sure Asliestiel hospitality, and not without a desire 
to put it to the proof next year. Adieu, ma chere 
amie. When you write, direct to Roscbank, and 
I slia’l be a good boy, and write you another sheet 
of nonsense soon. All friends here well. Ever 
yours cffectionatcly, Walter Scott.” 


1 A The third day comes a frost, a killing frost.” 

A F . Henry fill. 

9 Dr Rutherford. 


The letter, of which the following is an extract, 
must have been written in October or November 
— Scott having been in Liddesdale, and again in 
Perthshire, during the interval. It is worth quo- 
ting for the littlo domestic allusions with which it 
concludes, and which every one who has witnessed 
the discipline of a Presbyterian family of the old 
school, at the time of preparation for the Commit - 
ttioHy will perfectly understand. Scott’s father, 
though on particular occosious he could permit 
himself, like Saunders Fairford, to play the part 
of a good Amphytrion, was habitually ascetic in 
liis habits. I have heard his son tell, that it was 
common w r ith him, if any one observed that the 
soup was good, to taste it again, and say , — “ YeH, 
it is too good, bairns,” and dash a tumbler of cold 
water into his plate. It is easy, therefore, to ima- 
gine w r ith what rigidity he must have enforced the 
ultra-Catholic severities which marked, in those 
days, the yearly or half-yearly retreat of the de- 
scendants of John Knox. 

“ To Miss Christian Rutherford , Asliestiel. 

“ Previous to my ramble, I stayed a single day 
in town, to witness the exit of the ci-devant Jaco- 
bin, Mr Watt. It was a very solemn scene, but 
the pusillanimity of the unfortunate victim was as- 
tonishing, considering the boldness of liis nefarious 
plans. It is matter of general regret that his as- 
sociate Dowuie should have received a reprieve, 
which, 1 understand, is now prolonged for a second 
month, I suppose to wait the issue of the London 
trials. Our volunteers arc now completely em- 
bodied, and notwithstanding the heaviness of tlioir 
dress, have a martial and striking appearance. 
Tlieir accuracy in firing and manoeuvring excites 
the surprise of military gentlemen, who aro tho 
best judges of their merit in that way. Tom is 
very proud of the grenadier company, to which ho 
belongs, which has indisputably carried off tho 
palm upon all public occasions. And now, give 
me leave to ask you whether the approaching win- 
ter does not remind you of your snug parlour in 
George’s Street l Do you not feel a littlo uncom- 
fortable when you see 

1 liow bleak and bare 
He wander* o’er the heights of Yairf ' 

Amidst all this regard for your accommodation, 
don’t suppose I am devoid of a littlo self-interest 
when 1 press your speedy return to Auld Reekie, 
for I am really tiring excessively to see the said 
parlour again inhabited. Besides that, 1 want tho 
assistance of your eloquence to convince my ho- 
noured father that nature did not mean me either 
for a vagabond or travelling merchant , when she 
honoured me with the wandering propensity lately 
so conspicuously displayed. I saw D r * yesterday, 
w ho is well. I did not choose to intrude upon the 
little lady, this being sermon week ; for the samo 
reason we are looking very religious and very sour 
at home. However, it is with some folk scion les 
regies, that in proportion as they are pure them- 
selves, they are entitled to render uncomfortable 
those whom they consider as less perfect. Best love 


3 Captain** John Scott had been for some time with his 
regiment at ( Gibraltar. _ _ 

* Colonel Russell, of Asliestiel, married to a sister ox 
Scott’s mother. 
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to Miss R., cousins and friends in general, and be- 
lieve me over most sincerely yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

In July 17.0.5, a young lad, Janies Niven by 
name, who had served for some time with excel- 
lent character on board a ship of war, and been 
discharged in consequence of a wound which disa- 
bled one of his hands, had the misfortune, in firing 
off a toy cannon in one of the narrow wynds of 
Edinburgh, to kill on the spot David Knox, one of 
the attendants of the Court of Session ; a button, or 
some other hard substance, having been acciden- 
tally inserted with his cartridge. Scott was one of 
liis counsel when he was arraigned for murder, and 
had occasion to draiv up a written argument or 
information for the prisoner, from which 1 shall 
make a short quotation. Considered jus a whole, 
the production seems both crude aiul clumsy, but 
the following passages have, 1 think, several traces 
of the style of thought and language which lie after- 
wards made familiar to the world : — 

u Murder,” he writes, (C or the premeditated 
slaughter of a citizen, is a crime of so deep and 
scarlet a dye, that there is scarce a nation to be 
found in which it has not, from the earliest period, 
been deemed worthy of a capital punishment. ‘Ho 
who sheddetli mail’s hlood, by man shall his blood 
be shed,’ is a general maxim which has received 
the assent of all times and countries. But it is 
equally certain, that even the rude legislators of 
former days soon perceived, that the death of one 
man may be occasioned by another, without the 
slayer himself being the proper object of the lex 
talionis. Such an accident may happen either by 
the carelessness of tin? killer, or through that ex- 
cess and vehemence of passion to which humanity 
is incident. I n either case, though blameable, lie 
ought not to be confounded with the cool and de- 
liberate assassin, and the species of criminality at- 
taching itself to those acts has been distinguished 
by the term dolus, in opposition to the milder term 
culpa. Again, there may be a third species of 
homicide, in which the perpetrator being the inno- 
cent and unfortunate cause of casual misfortune, 
becomes rather an object of compassion than pu- 
nishment. 

“ Admitting there may have been a certain de- 
gree of culpability in the panel’s conduct, still there 
is one circumstance which pleads strongly in his 
favour, sc^as to preclude all presumption of dole. 
This is the frequent practice, whether proper or 
improper, of using this amusement in the streets. 
It is a matter of public notoriety, that boys of all 
ages and descriptions arc, or at least till the late 
very proper proclamation of the magistrates w ere, 
to be seen every evening in almost every corner of 
this amusing themselves with fire-arms and 
small cannons, and that without being checked or 
interfered with. When the panel, a poor ignorant 
raw lad, lately discharged from a ship of war — cer- 
tainly not the most proper school to learn a prudent 
aversion to unlucky or mischievous practices — ob- 
served the sons of gentlemen of the first respecta- 
bility engaged in such amusements, unchecked by 
their parents or by the magistrates, surely it can 
hardly be expected that he should discover that in 
imitating them in so common a practice, he was 
constituting himself host is humani generis , a wretch 
the pest and scourge of mankind. 


“ There is, no doubt, attached to every even the 
most innocent of casual slaughter, a certain degree 
of blame, inasmuch as almost everything of the 
kind might have been avoided had the slayer ex- 
hibited the strictest degree of diligence. A well- 
known and authentic story will illustrate the pro- 
position. A young gentleman, just married to a 
young lady of whom he was passionately fond, in 
affectionate trifling presented at her a pistol,* of 
which he had drawn the charge some days before- 
The lady, entering into the joke, desired him to 
fire : he did so, and shot her dead ; the pistol hav- 
ing been again charged by his servant without liis 
knowledge. Can any one read this story, and feel 
any emotion but that of sympathy towards the 
unhappy husband ? Can they ever connect the case 
with an idea of punishment? Yet, tli vesting it of 
these interesting circumstances which act upon tlio 
imagination, it is precisely that of the panel at your 
Lordships’ bar ; and though no one will pretend to 
say that such a homicide is other than casual, yet 
tl ere is not the slightest question but it might have 
been avoided, had the killer taken the precaution 
of examining his piece. But this is not the degree 
of culpa which can raise a misfortune to the pitch 
of a crime. It is only an instance that no acci- 
dent can take place without its afterwards being 
discovered that the chief actor might have avoided 
committing it, had lie been gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy, or with such an extreme degree of pru- 
dence as is almost equally rare. 

“ In the instance of shooting at butts, or at a 
bird, the person killed must have been somewhat 
in the line previous to the discharge of the shot, 
otlierways it could never have come near him. 
The shooter must therefore have been guilty culpa; 
lerh scu lerissimec in firing while the deceased was 
in such a situation. In like manner, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how* death should happen in con- 
sequence of a boxing or wrestling match, without 
some excess upon the part of the killer. Nay, in 
the exercise of the martial amusements of our 
forefathers, even by royal commission, should a 
champion be slain in running his barriers, or per- 
forming his tournament, it could scarcely happen 
without some culpa seu l eels sen fevisshna cm the 
part of his antagonist. Yet all these arc enume- 
rated in tlie English law-books as instances of ca- 
sual homicide only ; and we may therefore safely 
conclude, that by the law of the sister country a 
slight degree of blame will not subject the slayer 
per infortunium to the penalties of culpable homi- 
cide. ‘ 

“ Guilt, as an object of punishment, has its origin 
in the mind and intention of the actor ; and there- 
fore, where that is wanting, there is no proper ob- 
ject of chastisement. A madman, for example, 
eau no more properly be said to be guilty of mur- 
der than the sword with which he commits it, both 
being equally incapable of intending injury. In 
the present case, in like manner, although it ought 
no doubt to be matter of deep sorrow and contri- 
tion to the panel that his folly should have occa- 
sioned the loss of life to a fellow-creature ; yet as 
that folly can neither be termed malice, nor yet 
doth amount to a gross negligence, he ouglit rather 
to be pitied than condemned. The fact done can 
never be recalled, and it rests with your Lordships 
to consider the case of this unfortunate young man, 
who lias served liis country in an humble though 
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useful station, — deserved such a character as is 
given him in the letter of his officers, — and been 
disabled in that service. Yon will best judge how 
(considering he* has suffered a confinement of six 
months) he can in humanity be the object of fur- 
ther or severer punishment, for a deed of which his 
mind at least, if not his hand, is guiltless. When a 
case is attended with some nicety, your Lordships 
\jill allow mercy to inclino the balance of justice, 
well considering with the legislator of the east, ( 1 1 
’ is better ten guilty should escape, than that one 
innocent man should perish in his innocence.’ ” 

The young sailor was acquitted. 

To return for a moment to Scott’s love-affair. I 
find him writing as follows, in March 1 7 to his 
cousin, William Scott, now laird of Raeburn, who 
was then in the East Indies : — “ Tlio lady you al- 
lude to has Uben in town all this winter, and going 
a good deal into public, which has not in the least 
altered the meekness of her manners. Matters, you 
see, stand just as they did.” 

To another friend he writes thus, from Roscbank, 
on the 23d of August 1795 :■ — 

"It gave me the highest satisfaction to find, by 
the receipt of your letter of the 14th current, that 
you have formed precisely tlio same opinion with 

me, both with regard to the interpretation of 

• ’s letter as highly flattering and favourable, 

and to the mode of conduct I ought to pursue — 
for, after all, what she lias pointed out is the most 
rudent line of conduct for us both, at least till 
otter days, which, 1 think myself now entitled to 
suppose, she, as well as I myself, will look forward 
to with pleasure. If you were surprised at reading 
the important billet, you may guess liow agreeably 
I was so at receiving it ; for L liad, to anticipate 
disappointment, struggled to suppress every rising 
gleam of hope ; and it would he very difficult to 
describe the mixed feelings her letter occasioned, 
which, entre nous , terminated in a very hearty fit 
of crying. I read over licr epistle about ten times 
a- day, and always with new admiration of her ge- 
nerosity and candour — and as often take shame 
to myself for the mean suspicions which, after know- 
ing her so long, I could listen to, while endeavour- 
ing to guess how slio would conduct herself. To 
tell you tho truth, I cannot hut confess that in y 
amour pr opr which one would expect should have 
been Exalted, has suffered not a little upon this 
occasion, through a sense of my own unworthiness , 
pretty similar to that which afflicted Linton upon 
sitting down at Keir’s tabic. I ought perhaps to 
tell you, what indeed you will perceive from her 
letter, that I was always attentive, while consulting 
with you upon tho subject of my declaration, rather 
to under than over-rate the extent of our intimacy. 
By the way, I must not omit mentioning the respect 
in which I hold your knowledge of the fair sex, and 
your capacity of advising in these matters, since it 
certainly is to your encouragement that I owe the 
present situation of my affairs. I wish to God, that, 
since you have acted as so useful an auxiliary du- 
ring my attack, which has succeeded in bringing 
the enemy to terms, you would next sit down be- 
fore some fortress yourself, and were it as impreg- 
nable £s tho rock of Gibraltar, I should, notwith- 

i Crab was the nickname of a friend who had accompa- 
nied Fergusson this summer on an Irish tour. Dr Black, 
celebrated for his discoveries in chemistry, was Adam 
Fergusson** uncle ; and had, it seems, given the young 


standing, have the highest expectations of your 
final success. Not a lino from poor Jack — What 
can he bo doing ? Moping, I suppose, about some 
watering-place, and deluging his guts with specifics 
of every kind — or lowering and snorting in ono 
corner of a post-chaise, with Kennedy, os upright 
and cold as a poker, stuck into the other. As for 
Linton, and Crab, 1 anticipate with pleasure their 
marvellous adventures, in the course of which Dr 
Black’s self-denying ordinance will rim a shrewd 
clianco of being neglected. 1 They will be a source 
of fun for tho winter evening conversations. Mc- 
tl links I see the pair upon tlio mountains of Tip- 
perary — John with a beard of three inches, united 
and blended with his shaggy black locks, an ell- 
wand-looking canc with a gilt head in his hand, 
and a bundle in a handkerchief over liis shoulder, 
exciting the cupidity of every Irish raparcc who 
passes him, by his resemblance to a Jew pedlar 
who has sent forward his pack — Unton, tirod of 
trailing his long legs, exalted in state upon an Irish 
garrnn, without stirrups, and a halter oil its head, 
tempting every one to ask — 

* Who is that upon tho pony. 

So long,- so lean, so raw, so bony ? * * 

— calculating, as he moves .along, tho expenses of 
the salt horse — and grinning a ghastly smile*, when 
tho hollow voice of liis fellow-traveller observes — > 
* God ! Adam, if ye gang on at this rate, the eight 
shillings and scvenpence halfpenny will never carry 
us forward to my uncle’s at Lisburn.’ Enough of 
a thorough Irish expedition. 

" We have a great marriage towards here — 
Scott of Harden, and a daughter of Count Bruhl, 
the famous chess-player, a lady of sixteen quarters, 
half-sister to tho Wyndhams. I wish they may 
come down soon, as wo shall have fino racketing, 
of which I will, probably, get my share. I think 
of being iu town sometime next month, but whe- 
ther for good and all, or only for a visit, I am not 
certain. O for November ! Our meeting will be 
a little embarrassing one. IIow will she look, &c. 
Ac. Ac., are the important subjects of my present 
conjectures — how different from what they were 
three weeks ago ! I givo you leave to laugh when 
I tell you seriously, I had begun to ( dwindle, peak, 
and pine,* upon the subject — but now, after tho 
charge I have received, it were a shame to re- 
semble Pharoah’s lean kinc. If good living and 
plenty of exercise can avert that calamity, I am 
in little danger of disobedience, and so, to conclude 
classically, 

“ Dirite Io pecan, ct Io bis dicite poean! — 

“ J ubeo to bone valere, 

Gu alt eh us Scott.” 

I have had much hesitation about inserting tho 
preceding letter, but could not make up my mind 
to omit what seems to mo a most exquis ite r evela- 
tion of the whole character of Scott at this critical 
period of his history, both literary and personal ; 
* — more especially of his habitual effort to suppress, 
as far as words were concerned, tho more tender 
feelings, which were in no heart deeper than in his. 

It must, 1 think, have been, while he was indul- 
ging his vagabond vein, during the autumn of 1795, 
-- v* - ■ 

travellers a strong admonition touching tho dangers of 
Irish hospitality. 

* These lines are part of a song on Little-tony— i, e. tho 
Parliamentary orator Littleton. They are quoted in Bos- 
well’s life of Johnson, originally published iu 1791. 
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that Mrs Barhauld paid her visit to Edinburgh, 
and entertained a party at Mr Dugald Stewart’s, 
by reading Mr William Taylor’s then unpublished 
version of Burger’s Lenore. In the essay on Imi- 
tation of Popular Poetry, the reader has a full 
account of the interest with which Scott heard, 
some weeks afterwards, a friend’s imperfect re- 
collections of this, performance ; the anxiety with 
which he sought after a copy of the original Ger- 
man ; the delight with which lie at length perused 
it ; and how, having just been reading the speci- 
mens of hallad poetry introduced into Lewis’s Ro- 
mance of The Monk, he called to mind the early 
facility of versification which had lain so long in 
abeyance', and ventured to promise his friend a 
ryhmed translation of Lenore from his own pen. 
The friend in question was Miss Cranstoun, after- 
wards Countess of Purgstall, the sister of his friend 
George Cranstoun, late Lord Corehouse, lie be- 
gan the task, he tells us, after supper, and did not 
retire to bed until he had finished it, having by 
that time worked himself into a state of excitement 
which set sleep at defiance. 

Next morning, before breakfast, he carried liis 
MS. to Miss Cranstoun, who was not only delighted 
but astonished at it; for I have seen a letter of 
hers to a common friend in the country, in which 
she says — <c Upon my word, Walter Scott is going 
to turn out a poet — something of a cross I think 
between Bums and Gray.” The same day he 
read it also to his friend Sir Alexander AVood, 
who retains a vivid recollection of the high strain 
of enthusiasm into which ho had been exalted by 
dwelling on the wild unearthly imagery of the Ger- 
man bard. w He read it over to me,” says Sir 
Alexander, u in a very slow and solemn tone, and 
after we had said a few words about its merits, 
continued to look at the fire silent and musing for 
some minutes, until ho at length burst out with e I 
wish to Heaven 1 could get a skull and two cross- 
bones.’” Wood said, that if Scott would accom- 
pany him to the house of John Bell, the celebrated 
surgeon, he had no doubt this wish might he easily 
gratified. They went thither accordingly on the 
instant; — Mr Bell smiled on hearing the object 
of tlicir visit, and pointing to a closet, at the cor- 
ner of his library, bade Walter enter and choose. 
From a well furnished-museum of mortality, he 
selected forthwith what seemed to him the hand- 
somest skull and pair of cross-bones it contained, 
and wiffipping them in liis handkerchief, carried 
the formidable bundle borne to George’s Square. 
The trophies were immediately mounted on the 
top of his little bookcase; and when Wood visited 
him, after many years of absence from this coun- 
try, he found them in possession of a similar posi- 
tion in his dressing-room at Abbotsford. 

All this occurred in the beginning of April 1706. 
A few ^avs afterwards, Scott went to pay a visit 
at a country house, where he expected to meet the 
“ lady of his love.” Jane Anne Cranstoun was in 
the secret of his attachment, and knew, that how- ' 

ever doubtful might be Miss ’s feeling on 

that subject, she had a high admiration of Scott’s 
abilities, and often corresponded with him on lite- 
rary matters ; so, after he had left Edinburgh, it 
occurred to her that she might perhaps forward 
his views in this quarter, by presenting him in the 
character of a printed author. William Erskine 
being called in to her councils, a few copies of the 


ballad were forthwith thrown off in the most ele- 
gant style, and one, richly bound and blazoned, 
followed Scott in the course of a few days to the 
country. The verses were read and approved of, 
and Miss Cranstoun at least flattered herself that 
he had not made his first appearance in types to 
no purpose. 1 

I ought to have mentioned before, that in Juno 
179.5 he was appointed one of the curators of tlje 
Advocates’ Library, an office always reserved for 
those members of the Faculty who have the repu- 
tation of superior zeal in literary affairs. He had 
for colleagues David Hume, the Professor of Scots 
Law, and Malcolm Laing, the historian ; and his 
discharge of his functions must have given satis- 
faction, for 1 find him further nominated, in March 
1796, together with Mr Robert Hodgson Cay — an 
accomplished gentleman, afterwards \Tudge of the 
Admiralty Court in Scotland- — to 66 put the Facul- 
ty's cabinet of medals in proper arrangement.” 

On the 4tli of June 1796 (the birthday of George 
TIL), there seems to have been a formidable riot 
in Edinburgh, and Scott is found again in the front. 
On the olli, he writes as follows to his aunt, Chris- 
tian Rutherford, who was then in the north of Scot- 
land, and had meant to visit, among other places, 
the residence of tlio u chore adorable.” 

“ Edinburgh, . r »tli Juno 1796. ’ 

“ Ma Chore Amie, — Nothing doubting that your 
curiosity will be upon the tenters to hear the won- 
derful events of the long-expected 4th of June, I 
take the pen to inform you that not one worth 
mentioning has taken place. Were I inclined to 
prolixity, I might, indeed, narrate at length bow 
near a thousand gentlemen (myself among the 
number) offered their services to the magistrates 
to act as con stable a for the preservation of the peace 

— how their services were accepted — what fine 
speeches were made upon the occasion — h ow they 
were furnished with pretty painted brown batons 

— tww they were assembled in the aisle of the New 
Church, and treated with claret and sweetmeats — • 
lane Sir John Wliitofovd was chased by the mob, 
and hoi r Tom, Sandy Wood, and I, rescued him, 
and dispersed his tormentors a beaux coups de ba- 
tons — how the Justice-Clerk’s windows were broko 
by a few boys, and how a large body of constables 
and a press-gang of near two hundred men ai^ived, 
and were much disappointed at finding the coast 
entirely clear ; with many other matters of equal 
importance, but of which you must he contented to 
remain in ignorance till you return to your castJe. 
Seriously, everything, with the exception of the 
very trifling circumstances above mentioned, was 
perfectly quiet — much more so than* during any 
King’s birthday I can recollect. That very still- 
ness, however, sliow r s that something is brewing 
among our friends the Democrats, which they will 
tike their own time of bringing forward. By the 
wise precautions of the magistrates, or rather of 
the provost, and the spirited conduct of the gentle- 
men, I hope their designs will be frustrated. Our 
association meets to-night, when we are to be di- 
vided into districts according to the place of our 
abode, places of rendezvous and captains named ; 
so that, upon the hoisting of a flag on the Tron- 

1 This story was told by the Countess of Purgstall on 
her death-bed to Captain Jlasil Hall. See his Schlou Haim** 
feld, p. 333 
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steeple, and ringing out all tlie large bells, wc can 
be oil duty in less than five minutes. 1 am sorry 
to say that the complexion of the town seems to 
justify all precautions of this kind. I hope we 
shall demean ourselves as quirt and peaceable ma- 
gistrates; and intend, for the purpose of lenming 
the duties of my new office, to con diligently the 
instructions delivered to tlie watch by our brother 
Dbgberry, of facetious memory. So much for in- 
formation. By way of inquiry, pray let me know 
— that is, when yon find any idle hour — how you 
accomplished the perilous passage of her Majestic’s 
Ferry without the assistance and escort of your 
prcux-clievalier, and whether you will receive them 
on your return— how Miss R. and you arc spend- 
ing your time, whether stationary or otherwise — 
above all, whether you have been at ***** *, 
and all tlie &es. &es. which tlie question involves, 
llariug made out a pretty long scratch, which, as 
Win .Jenkins says, will take you some time to de- 
cipher, I shall only inform you farther, that I shall 
tiro excessively till you return to your shop. 1 beg 
to be remembered to Miss Kerr, and in particular 
to La Ik He Jeanne. Best love to Miss Rutherford; 
and believe me ever, my dear Miss Christy, sin- 
cerely and affectionately your Walter Scott.” 

Billing the autumn of 1796 he visited again his 
favourite haunts in Perthshire and Forfarshire. It 
was in the course of this tour that lie spent a day 
or uvo at Montrose with his old tutor Mitehdl, and 
astonished and grieved that worthy Presbyterian 
by his zeal about witches and fairies. 1 The only 
letter of liis, written during this expedition, that l 
have recovered, was addressed to another of his 
clerical friends- — one by no means of Mitchell's 
stamp — Mr Walker, tlie minister of Duniiottar, 
and it is chiefly occupied with an account of his 
researches at a vitrified fort, in Jvincardiushiro, 
commonly called Lady Patella's ('antic, and, ac- 
cording to tradition, the scene of the murder of 
Kenneth 111. While in the north, he visited also 
the residence of tlie lady w ho had now for so many 
years been the object of liis attachment; and that 
liis reception was not adequate to liis expectations, 
may be gathered pretty clearly from some expres- 
sions in a letter addressed to him when at Montrose 
by liis .friend and confidante, Miss Craiistoun : — 

<( To Walter Scott, Esq., Post Office, Montrose, 

16 Dear Scott, — Far be it from me to affirm 
that there are no diviners in the land. The voice 
of the people and the voice of God are loud in 
their testimony. Two years ago, when 1 was in 
tlie neighbourhood of Montrose, we had recourse 
for amusement one evening to chiromancy, or, as 
the vulgar say, having our fortunes read; and read 
mine were in such a sort, that either my letters 

i See ante , p. 9. 

8 A servant boy and pony. 

* “ * Dost fear? dost fear ? — The moon shines clear ; — . 
Dost fear to ride w itli me ? 

Ilurrah ! hurrah ! the dead can ride ! * — 

‘ Oh, ’William, let them be ! * 

* Seft there ! see there ! What yonder swings 
And creaks 'mid whistling rain?’ — 

Gibbet and steel, the accursed wheel, 

A murderer in his chain. 

“ ' Hollo ! thou felon, follow here, 

To bridal bed we ride ; 


must have been inspected, or tlie devil was by in 
his own proper person. I never mentioned the 
circumstance since, for obvious reasons; but now 
that you are on the spot, I feel it my bounden duty 
to conjure you not to put your shoes rashly from off 
your feet, for you are not standing on holy ground. 

“ I bless the gods for conducting your poor dear 
soul safely to I erth. When 1 consider tlie wilds, 
the forests, tlie lakes, the rocks — and tlie spirits 
in which you must have whispered to their startled 
echoes, it amazetli me how you escaped. Had you 
but dismissed your little squire and Earwig, 8 and 
spent a few days as Orlando would have done, all 
posterity might have profited by it; but to trot 
quietly away, without so much as one stanza to 
despair — never talk to mo of love again — never, 
never, never ! I am dying for your collection of 
exploits. When will you return { In tlie meantime, 
Heaven speed you! Be sober, and hope to tlie end. 

<e William Taylor’s translation of your ballad is 
published, and so inferior, that 1 wonder we could 
tolerate it. Dugald Stewart read yours to * * * * 
the other d;iy. When he came to the fetter dance, 8 
lie looked up, and poor * * * * * was sitting with 
liis hands nailed to his knees, and tho big tears 
rolling dow n liis innocent nose in so piteous a man- 
lier, that Mr Stewart could not help bursting out 
adaughiug. An angry man was *****. I have 
seen another edition, too, but it is below contempt. 
So many copies make the ballad famous, so that 
every day adds to your renown. 

“ This here place is very, very dull. Erskine is 
in London; my dear Thomson at Daily; Macfarlan 
hatching Kant — and George 4 Fountain hall. 0 I 
have nothing more to tell you, but that I am most 
affectionately yours. Many an anxious thought I 
have about you. Farewell. — J. A. C.” 

The affair in which this romantic creature took 
so lively an interest, was now approaching its end. 
it was known, before this autumn closed, that the 
lady of his vows had finally promised her hand to 
liis amiable rival ; and, when the fact was an- 
nounced, some of those who knew Scott the best, 
appear to have entertained very serious appre- 
hensions as to the effect which tho disappointment 
might have upon liis feelings. For example, one 
of those brothers of the Mountain wrote as follows 
to another of them, on the 12tli October 1796:— 

“Mr marries Miss . This is noj good 

news. I always dreaded there was some self-de- 
ception on the part of our romantic fAend, and I 
now shudder at tlie violence of his most irritable 
and ungovernable mind. Who is it that says ‘ Men 
have died, and worms have eaten them, but not for 
love?’ 1 hope sincerely it may be verified on this 
occasion.” 

Scott had, however, in all likelihood, digested his 

And thou shalt prance a fetter dance 
Boforo me and my bride.' 

“ And hurry, burry ! dash, dash, clash ! 

The wasted form descends ; 

And fleet as wind, through hazel bush. 

The wild career attends. 

“ Tramp, tramp 1 along the land they rode ; 

Splash, splash! along the sea; 

The scourge is red, the spur drops blood. 

The flashing pebbles flee.'* 

* George Cranstoun, late Lord Corehouse. ] 

s Decisions by Lord Fountainhall. 
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agony during the solitary ride in the Highlands to 
which Miss Cranstoun’s last letter alludes. 

Talking of this story with Lord Kincdder, I once 
asked him whether Scott never made it the subject 
of verses at the period. His own confession, that 
even during the timo when he had laid aside the 
habit of versification, he did sometimes commit 
« a sonnet on a mistress’s eyebrow,” had not then 
appeared. Lbrd Ivineddcr answered, — “O yes, he 
made many little stanzas about the lady, and he 
sometimes showed them to Cranstoun, Clerk, and 
myself — but we really thought them in general 
very poor. Two things of the kind, however, have 
been preserved — and one of them was done just 
after the conclusion of the business.” He then took 
down a volume of the English Minstrelsy, and 
pointed out to mo some lines On a Violet, which 
had not at that time been included in Scott’s col- 
lected works. Lord Kincdder read them over in 
his usual impressive, though not quite unaffected, 
manner, and said — " I remember well, that when 
I first saw these, I told him they were his best ; 
but he had touched them up afterwards.” 

11 The violet in her greenwood bower. 

Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 

May boast itself the fairest flower. 

In glen or copse or forest dingle. 

Though fair her gems of azure hue 

Beneath the dewdrop’s weight reclining, 

I’ve seen an eye of lovelier blue 
More sweet through watery lustre shining. 

u The summer sun that dew shall dry. 

Ere yet the sun be past it’s morrow. 

Nor longer in my false love’s eye 
Remained the tear of parting sorrow «” 

In turning over a volume of MS. papers, I have 
found a copy of versos, which, from the hand, Scott 
had evidently written down within the last ten years 
of his life. They arc headed — " To Time — by 
a Lady;” but certain initials on the back satisfy 
mo, that the authoress was no other than tlio object 
of his first passion. 1 I think I must be pardoned 
for transcribing the lines which had dwelt so long 
on his memory — -leaving it to the reader’s fancy to 
picture tho mood of mind in which the fingers of a 
grey-haired man may have traced such a relic of 
his youthful dreams: — 

11 Friend of the wretch oppressed with grief. 

Whose lenient hand, though slow, supplies 
The balm that lends to care relief. 

That wipes her tears — that checks her sighs ! 

41 "FIs thine tho wounded soul to heal 

That hopeless bleeds from sorrow’s smart, 

From ftern misfortune’s shaft to steal 
The barb that rankles in the heart. 

“ What though with thee tho roses fly. 

And jocund youth’s gay reign is o’er ; 

Though dimm'd the lustre of the eye, 

And hope’s vain dreams enchant no more 9 

“ Yet in thy train come dove-eyed peace, 

Indifference with her heart of snow ; 

ATfiftr cold couch, lo ! sorrows cease. 

No thorns beneath her roses grow. 

* O haste to grant thy suppliant’s prayer. 

To mo thy torpid calm impart ; 

Rend from my brow youth’s garland fair. 

But take the thorn that’s in my heart. 

M Ah ! why do fabling poets tell. 

That tny fleet wings outstrip the wind 9 
Why feign thy course of Joy the knell, 

And call tliy slowest pace unkind ? 

> A very intimate friend, both of Scott and of the ladv, 

tells me that these verses were great favourites of licrs — 
she gave himself a copy of them, and no doubt her rccila- 


Conies laden with the weight of years { 

With sighs I view morn’s blushing face. 

And hail mild evening with my tears.” 

I venture to recall here to the reader’s memory 
the opening of the twelfth chapter of Peveril of tho 
Peak, written twenty-six years after the date of this 
youthful disappointment. 

All me ! for aught that ever I could read. 

Could ever hear by tale or history, t 

Tho course of true love never did run smooth ! 

Midsummer Night's Dream, "f 

C( The celebrated passage which we have prefixed 
to this chapter, has, like most observations of tho 
same author, its foundation in real experience. 
The period at which love is formed for the first 
time, and felt most strongly, is seldom that at which 
there is much prospect of its being brought to a 
happy issue. The state of artificial society opposes 
many complicated obstructions to early marriages ; 
and the chance is very great, that such obstacles 
prove insurmountable. Jn fine, there are few men 
who do not look back in secret to some period of 
their youth, at which a sincere and early affection 
was repulsed, or betrayed, or became abortive from 
opposing circumstances. It is those little passages 
of secret history, which leave a tinge of romance 
in every bosom, scarce permitting us, even in the 
most busy or the most advanced period of life, to 
listen with total indifference to a tale of true love,” 


CHAPTER VII T. 

Publication of Ballade after Brirgcr — Scott Quarter-Mas- 
ter of the Edinburgh Light-horse — Excursion to Cum- 
berland— Gilslaiul Wells— Miss Carpenter — Marriage. 

17%- 1797. 

Rkhklmno, as usual, against cironmstances, Scott 
seems to have turned with renewed ardour to his 
literary pursuits ; and in that same October, 179(7, 
he was “ prevailed on,” as he playfully expresses 
it, u by the request of friends, to indulge his own 
vanity, by publishing tho translation of Lenoro, with 
that of the Wild Huntsman, also from Burger, in 
a thin quarto.” The little volume, which has no 
author’s name on the title-page, was printed for 
Manuel's and Miller of Edinburgh. The first named 
of these respectable publishers had been a fellow- 
student in the Herman class of Hr Willich ; and 
this circumstance probably suggested tho negotia- 
tion. It was conducted by William Erskine, as ap- 
pears from his postscript to a letter addressed to 
Scott by liis sister, who, before it reached its desti- 
nation, had become the wife of Mr Campbell Col- 
quhoun of Clathick and Killcrmont — in after days 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. This was another of 
Scott’s dearest female friends. The humble homo 
which she shared with her brother during his early 
struggles at the Bar, had been the scene of many 
of liis happiest hours ; and her letter affords such 
a pleasing idea of the warm affectionateness of tho 
little circle, that I cannot forbear inserting it . 

t( To Walter Scott , j Esq., liosebank , ICelso . 

“ Monday Evening. 

“ If it were not that etiquette and 1 were con- 


tion had made them known to Scott — but that he believes 
them to have been composed by Mrs. Hunter of Norwich. 
— [1830.] 




BALLADS FROM BURGER 

etantly at war, 1 should think myself very blame- 
able in thus trespassing against one of its laws ; but 
as it is long since I forswore its dominion, I have 
acquired a prescriptive right to act as I will — and 
1 shall accordingly anticipate the station of a ma- 
tron in addressing a young man, 

“ I can express but a very, very littlo of what I 
feel, and shall ever feel, for your unintermitting 
friendship and attention. I have ever considered 
you as a brother, and shall now think myself en- 
titled to make even larger claims on your confi- 
dence. Well do I remember the dark conference 
we lately held together ! The intention of unfolding 
my own future fate was often at my lips. 

“ 1 cannot tell you my distress at leaving this 
house, wherein I have enjoyed so much real happi- 
ness, and giving up the service of so gentle a mas- 
ter, whose ytike was indeed easy. 1 will therefore 
only commend him to your care as the last bequest 
of Alary Ann Erskino, and conjure you to continue 
to cadi other through all your pilgrimage as you 
have commenced it. May every happiness attend 
you ! Adieu ! 

Your most sincere friend and sister, 

M. A. E ” 

Air Erskine writes on the other page — “ The 
poems arc 'gorgeous, but I have made no bargain 
with any bookseller. I have told AI. and Al. that 1 
won’t be satisfied with indemnity, but an offer must 
be made. They will he out before the end of the 
week.” On what terms the publication really took 
place, I know not. 

It lias already been mentioned, that Scott owed 
his copy of I turgor's works to the young lady of 
Harden, whoso marriage occurred in the autumn 
of 1705. She was daughter of Count Briilil of 
Alartkirclion, long Saxon ambassador at the Court 
of St James’s, by his wife Almcria, Countess-Dow- 
ager of Egrcmont. The young kinsman was intro- 
duced to her soon after her arrival a t Alertoun, and 
his attachment to derm an studies excited her at- 
tention and interest. Airs Scott supplied him with 
many standard Herman books besides Burger; and 
the gift of an Adelung’s dictionary from his old 
ally, George Constable (Jonathan Oldbuck), enabled 
him to master their contents sufficiently for the 
purposes of translation. The ballad of the Wild 
Huntsman appears to have been executed during 
the month that preceded liis first publication ; and 
lie was thenceforth engaged in a succession of ver- 
sions from the dramas of Aleicr and lifiand, se- 
veral of which are still extant in his A1S., marked 
1796 and 1797. These are all in prose like their 
originals ; but ho also versified at the same time 
some lyrical fragments of Goethe, as, for example, 
the Alorlachian Ballad, 

“ What yonder glimmers so white on the mountain/' 
and the song from Claudina von Villa Bella. He 
consulted his friend at Mertoun on all tlicso es- 
says ; and I have often heard him say, that among 
those many “obligations of a distant date which re- 
mained impressed on his memory, after a life spent 
in a constant interchange of friendship and kind- 
ness,” ho counted not as the least, the lady’s frank- 
ness in correcting his Scotticisms, and more espe- 
cially his Scottish rhymet. 

1 Mr Scott of Harden's right to the peerage of Polwarth. 
as representing, through liis mother, the line of Mar ea- 
rnout, wan allowed by the House of Lords in 1835. 
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His obligations to this lady were indeed various; 
but I doubt, after all, whether these were the most 
important. He used to say, that she was the first 
woman of real fashion that took him up ; that she 
used the privileges of her sex and station in the 
truest spirit of kindness ; set him right as to a 
thousand littlo trifles, which no one else would 
have ventured to notice; and, in short, did for 
him what no one but an elegant woman can do for 
a young man, whose early days have been spent 
in narrow and provincial circles. “ When I first 
saw Sir Walter,” she writes to me, “ he was about 
four or five-and-twenty, but looked much younger. 
1 1c seemed bashful aud awkward ; but there were 
from the first such gleams of superior sense and 
spirit iu bis conversation, that 1 was hardly sur- 
prised when, after our acquaintance had ripened 
a little, I felt myself to be talking with a man of 
genius. lie was most modest about himself, and 
showed bis little pieces apparently without any 
consciousness that they could possess any claim on 
particular attention. Nothing so easy and good- 
liumourcd as the way in which he received any 
hints I might offer, when ho seemed to be tamper- 
ing with the King’s English. I remember parti- 
cularly liow he laughed at himself, when I made 
him take notice that ‘ the little two dogs,' in somo 
of his lines, did not please an English ear accus- 
tomed to ( the two little dogs.’ ” 

Nor was this the only person at Alertoun who 
took a lively interest in liis pursuits. Harden 
entered into all the feelings of his beautiful bride 
on this subject ; and his mother, the Lady Diana 
Scott, daughter of the last Earl of Marchmont, did 
so no less. She had conversed, in her early days, 
with the brightest ornaments of the cycle of Queen 
Anno, and preserved rich stores of anecdote, well 
calculated to gratify the curiosity and excite the 
ambition of a young enthusiast in literature. Lady 
Diana soon appreciated the minstrel of the clan ; 
and, surviving to a remarkable age, she had the 
satisfaction of seeing him at the height of his emi- 
nence — the solitary person who could give the au- 
thor of Alamiion personal reminiscences of Pope. 1 

On turning to Janies Ballantyne’s Memorandum 
(already quoted), I fiiid an account of Scott’s jour- 
ney from ltosobank to Edinburgh, in the Novem- 
ber after the Ballads from Burger were published, 
which gives an interesting notion of his literary 
zeal and opening ambition at this remarkable epoch 
of his life. Air Ballantync had settled in Kelso a a 
a solicitor in 1795 ; but, not immediately obtain- 
ing much professional practice, time hung heavy on 
his hands, and he willingly listened, in the summer 
of 1796, to a proposal of some of the neighbouring 
nobility mid gentry respecting the establishment 
of a weekly newspaper,* in opposition to one of a 
democratic tendency, then widely circulated in 
Roxburghshire, and the other Border counties. — 
He undertook the printing and editing of this now 
journal, and proceeded to London, in order to en- 
gage correspondents, and make other necessary 
preparations. While thus for the first time in the 
metropolis, he happened to meet with two authors, 
whose reputations were then in full bloom ; namely, 
Thomas Holcroft and William Godwin ; — the for- 
mer a popular dramatist and novelist — the latter, 
a novelist of far greater merit, but “ still more im- 
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portantly distinguished,” says the Memorandum 
fcefore me, “by those moral, legal, political, and 
religious heterodoxies, which his talents enabled 
him to present to the world in a very captivating 
manner. His Caleb Williams had then just come 
out, and occupied as much public attention as any 
work has done before or since.” “ Both these emi- 
nent persons,” Ballantyne continues, u I saw pretty 
frequently ; .and being anxious to hear whatever I 
could tell about the literary men in Scotland, they 
both treated me with remarkable freedom of com- 
munication. They were both distinguished by the 
clearness of their elocution, and very full of tri- 
umphant confidence in the truth of their systems. 
They were as willing to speak, therefore, as I could 
be to hear ; and as I put my questions with all the 
fearlessness of a very young man, the result was, 
tliat I carried away copious and interesting stores 
of thought and information : that the greater part 
of what I heard was full of error, never entered 
into my contemplation. Holcroft at this time was 
a fine-looking, lively man, of green old age, some- 
where about sixty. Godwin, some twenty years 
younger, was more shy and reserved. As to me, 
my delight and enthusiasm were boundless.” 

After returning home, Ballantyne made another 
journey to Glasgow for the purchase of types; and 
on entering the Kelso coach for this purpose — “ It 
would not be easy,” says he, “ to express my joy 
on finding that Mr Scott was to be one of my part- 
ners in the carriage, the only other passenger be- 
ing a fine, stout, muscular, old Quaker. A very 
few miles re-established us on our ancient footing. 
Travelling not being half so speedy then as it is 
now, there was plenty of leisure for talk, and Mr 
Scott was exactly wliat is called the old man . He 
abounded, as in the dayB of boyhood, in legendary 
lore, and had now added to the stock, as liis reci- 
tations showed, many of those fine ballads which 
afterwards composed the Minstrelsy. Indeed, I 
was more delighted with him than ever ; and, by 
way of reprisal, 1 opened on him my Loudon bud- 
P"t, collected from Holcroft and Godwin. I doubt 
if Boswell ever showed himself a more skilful Re- 
porter than 1 did on this occasion. Hour after hour 
passed away, and found my borrowed eloquence 
still flowing, and my companion still hanging on 
my lips with unwearied interest. It was customary 
in those days to break the journey (only forty 
miles) by dining on the road, the consequence of 
which was, that we both becuine rather oblivious ; 
and after we had re-entered the coach, the worthy 
Quaker fclf quite vexed and disconcerted with the 
silence which had succeeded so much conversation. 
— * I wish,* said he, * my young friends, that you 
would cheer up, and go on with your pleasant songs 
and tales as before: they entertained me much.’ 
And so,” says Ballantyne, “ it went on again until 
the evening found us in Edinburgh; and from that 
day, uffflr within a very short time of his death — 
a period of not less than five-and-thirty years — 

I may venture to say that our intercourse never 
flagged” 

The reception of the two ballads had, in the 
meantime, been favourable, in his own circle at 
least. The many inaccuracies and awkwardness 
of rhyme and diction to which lie alludes in repub- 
lishing them towards the close of his life, did not 
prevent real lovers of poetry from seeing that no 
one but a poet could have transfused the daring 


imagery of the German in a style so free, bold, 
masculine, and full of life; but, wearied as all such 
readers had been with that succession of feeble, 
flimsy, lackadaisical trash which followed the ap- 
pearance of the Reliqucs by Bishop Percy, the 
opening of such a new vein of popular poetry as 
these verses revealed, would have been enough to 
produce lenient critics for lar inferior translations. 
Many, as we have seen, sent forth copies of the 
Lenoro about the same time ; and some of these 
might he thought better than Scott's in particular « 
passages ; but, on the whole, it seems to have been 
felt and acknowledged by those best entitled to 
judge, that he deserved the palm. Meantime, we 
must not forget that Scotland had lost that very 
year the great poet Burns, — her glory and her 
shame. It is at least to be hoped that a general 
sentiment of self-reproach, as well as of sorrow, 
had been excited by the premature extinction of 
such a light ; and, at all events, it is agreeable to 
know that they who had watched his career with 
the most aifectionate concern, were among the 
first to bail the promise of a more fortunate suc- 
cessor. Scott found on his table, when he reached 
Edinburgh, the following letters from two of Burns's 
kindest and wisest friends: — 

“ To Walter Scott , JJsq. Advocate , George's Square. 

“ My dear Sir, — I beg you will accept of my 
best tlianks for the favour you have done me by 
sending me four copies of your beautiful transla- 
tions. I shall retain two of them, as Mrs St< wart 
and I both set a high value on them as gifts from 
the author. The other two I shall take tin? earli- 
est opportunity of transmitting to a friend in Eng- 
land, who, I hope, may be instrumental in making 
their merits more generally known at the time of 
their first, appearance. In a few r weeks, 1 am fully 
persuaded they will engage public attention to the 
utmost extent of your wishes, without the aid of 
any recommendation whatever. I ever am, Hear 
Sir, yours most truly, Dugald Stewart.” 

“ Canon gate, ’Wednesday Evening." 

“ To the Same. 

“ Dear Sir, —On my return from Cardross, where 
I had been for a week, I found yours of the 14th, 
which had surely loitered by the way. 1 thank you 
most cordially for your present. I meet with little 
poetry nowadays that touches my heart ; hut your 
translations excite mingled emotions of pity and 
terror, insomuch, that I would not wish any per- 
son of weaker nerves to read William and Helen 
before going to bed. Great must be the original, 
if it equals the translation in energy and pathos. 
One would almost suspect you have used as much 
liberty with BUrger as Macpherson was suspected 
of doing with Ossiau. It is, however, easier to 
backspeir you. Sober reason rejects the machinery 
as unnatural ; it reminds me, however, of the magio 
of Sliakspcarc. Nothing has a finer effect than the 
repetition of certain words, that are echoes to the 
sense, as much as the celebrated liucs in Homer 
about the rolling up and falling down of the stone: 
Tramp , tramp! splash , splash! is to me perfectly 
new ; and much of the imagery is nature. I should 
consider this muse of yours (if you carry the in- 
trigue far) more likely to steal your heart from the 
law than even a wife. I am, Dear Sir, your most 
obedient, humble servant, Jo. Ramsay.” 

" Oehtertyre, 30th Nov. 1706. 
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Among other literary persons at a distance, 1 
may mention George Chalmers, the celebrated an- 
tiquary, with whom lie had been in correspondence 
from tho beginning of this year, supplying him 
with Border ballads for the illustration of his re- 
searches into Scotch history. This gentleman had 
been made acquainted with Scott’s large collections 
in that way, by a common friend, Dr Somerville, 
minister of Jedburgh, author of tho History of 
Queen Anne; 1 * and the numerous MS. copies com- 
• municated to him in consequence, were recalled 
in the course of 1799, when the plan of the “ Min- 
strelsy” began to take shape. Chalmers writes in 
great transports about Scott’s versions ; but weigh- 
tier encouragement came from Mr Taylor of Nor- 
wich, himself the first translator of the Lcnorc. 

“ I need not tell you, sir,” he writes, “ with how 
much eagertiess 1 opened your volume — with how 
much glow I followed the Chase — or with how 
much alarm I came to William ami Helen. Of 
the latter I will say nothing ; — praise might seem 
hypocrisy — criticism envy. The ghost nowhere 
makes his appearance so well as with you, or his 
exit so well as with Mr Spenser. 1 like very much 
the recurrence of 

* The scourge is rod. the spur drops blood. 

The flashing pebbles flee ; * 

but of William and Helen I had resolved to say 
nothing. Let me return to the Chase, of which tho 
metric stanza style pleases me entirely ; yet l think 
a few passages written in too elevated a strain for 
the general spirit of the poem. This age leans too 
much to the Darwin style. Mr Percy's Lcnorc 
owes its coldness to the adoption of this ; and it 
seems peculiarly incongruous in the ballad — wlieie 
habit lias taught us to expect simplicity. Among 
the passages too stately and pompous, I should 
reckon — 

• The mountain echoes startling wake — 

And for devotion’s choral swel* 

Kxclmngc the rude discordant noise — . 

Fell Famine marks the maddening throng 
With cold Despair’s averted eye,' — 

and perhaps one or two more. In the twenty-first 
stanza, I prefer Biirgcr’s trampling the corn into 
chaff and dust, to your more metaphorical, and 
therefore less picturesque, “ destructive sweep the 
field along.” In tho thirtieth, ft On whirlwind’s 
pinions swiftly borne,” to ine seems less striking 
than the still disapparition of the tumult and bustle 
— the earth has opened, and he is sinking with his 
evil genius to the nether world — as he approaches, 
dump/ rauscht es wie cinferner meer — it should bo 
rendered, therefore, not by “ Save what a distant 
torrent gave,” but by some sounds winch shall 
necessarily excite the idea of being hell-sprung — 
the sound of simmering seas of fire — pinings of gob- 
lins damned — or some analogous noise. The forty- 
Beventh stanza is a very great improvement of the 
original. The profanest blasphemous speeches need 
not have been softened down, as in proportion to 
the impiety of the provocation, increases the poe- 
tical probability of tho final punishment. 1 should 
not have ventured upon these criticisms, if 1 did 


1 Some extracts from this venerable person’s unpublished 

Memo\f s of his own Life, have been kindly sent to me by 
his son, the well-known physician of Chelsea College ; 
from which it appears that the reverend doctor, and more 
particularly still, his wife, a lady of remarkable talent and 
numour, had formed a high notion of Scott's future emi- 

nence at a Y&y early period of his life. Dr S. survived to 
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not think it required a microscopic eye to make 
any, and if I did not on tho whole consider the 
Chase as a most spirited and beautiful translation. 
I remain (to borrtw in another sense a concluding 
phrase from the Spectator), your constant admirer. 

W. Taylor, Jun. 

“ Norwich, 14th Dec. 1196.” 

Tho anticipations of tlicso gentlemen, that Scott’s 
versions w ould attract general attention in tho south, 
were not fulfilled. He himself attributes this to 
the contemporaneous appearance of so many other 
translations from Lcnorc. u In a w T ord,” lie says, 
“ my adventure, where so many pushed off to sea, 
proved a dead loss, and a great part of the edition 
was condemned to the service of the trunkmaker. 
This failure did not operate in any unpleasant de- 
gree either on my feelings or spirits. I w T as coldly 
received by strangers, but my reputation began 
rather to increase among my ow n friends, and on 
the whole I was more bent to show the world that 
it had neglected something worth notice, than to be 
affronted by its indifference; or rather, to speak 
candidly, I found pleasure in the literary labours 
in which I had almost by accident become engaged, 
and laboured less in the hope of pleasing others, 
though certainly without despair of doing so, than 
in a pursuit of a new and agreeable amusement to 
myself.” 3 

On the 12th of December Scott had the curiosity 
to W'ituess the trial of one James Mackcan, a shoe- 
maker, for the murder of Buchanan, a carrier, em- 
ployed to convey money weekly from the Glasgow 
hank to a manufacturing establishment at Lanark. 
Mackcan invited the carrier to spend the evening 
in his house; conducted family worship in a style of 
much seeming fervour; and then, while his friend 
was occupied, came behind him, and almost severed 
liis head from his body by one stroke of .a razor. 
1 have heard Scott describe the sanctimonious air 
which the murderer maintained during his trial— 
preserving throughout the aspect of a devout per- 
son, who believed himself to have been burned 
into his accumulation of crime by an uncontrollable 
exertion of diabolical influence; and oil his copy of 
the “ Life of James Mackcan, executed 25tli Ja- 
nuary 1797,” I find the following marginal note: — 

u I wont to see this wretched man when under 
sentence of death, along with my friend, Mr Wil- 
liam Clerk, advocate. His great anxiety was to 
convince us that liis diabolical murder was com- 
mitted from a sudden impulse of revengeful and 
violent passion, not from deliberate d*sign of plun- 
der. But the contrary was manifest from the ac- 
curate preparation of the deadly instrument — a 
razor strongly lashed to an iron bolt — and also 
from the evidence on the trial, from which it seems 
he had invited his victim to drink tea with him on 
the day he perpetrated the murder, and that this 
was a reiterated invitation. Mackean was a good- 
looking elderly man, having a thin face and clear 
grey eye ; such a man as may be ordinarily seen 
beside a collection -plate at a seceding inceting- 
| house, a jfost which the said Mackean had occupied 


u great old ago, preserving his faculties quite entire, and I 
have spent many pleasant hours under lus hospitable roof 
in company with Sir Walter Scott. We heard him preach 
an excellent circuit sermon when he was upwards of 
ninety-two, and at the Judges' dinner afterwards, he VM 
among the gayest of the company. 

* Rsmarki on Popular Poetry. — 1830. 
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in his day. All Mack can’s account of the murder 
is apocryphal. Buchanan was a powerful man, and 
Mackean slender. It appeared that the latter had 
en g&ged Buchanan in writing, th?n suddenly clap- 
ped one hand on his eyes, and struck the fatal blow 
with the other. The throat of the deceased was cut 
through his hankercliief to the back-bone of the 
neck, agaiust which the razor was hacked in several 
places.” , 

In his pursuit of his German Rtudies, Scott ac- 
quired, about this time, a very important assistant 
in Mr Skene of Rubislaw, in Aberdeenshire — a 
gentleman considerably his junior, who had just 
returned to Scotland from a residence of several 
years in Saxony, where he had obtained a tho- 
rough knowledge of the language, and accumulated 
a better collection of German books than any to 
which Scott had, as yet, found access. Shortly after 
Mr Skene’s arrival in Kdinburgli, Scott requested 
to be introduced t > him by a mutual friend, Mr 
Edmonstonc of Newton ; and their fondness for the 
same literature, with Scott’s eagerness to profit by 
his new acquaintance’s superior attainment in it, 
thus opened an intercourse which general similarity 
of tastes, and I venture to add, in many of the 
most important features of character, soon ripened 
into the familiarity of a tender friendship — “ An 
intimacy,” Mr Skene savs, in a paper before me, 
“ of which I shall ever think with so much pride — 
a friendship so pure and cordial as to have been 
able to withstand all the vicissitudes of nearly forty 
years, without ever having sustained even a casual 
chill from unkind thought or word.” Mr Skene 
adds — “ During the whole progress of his varied 
life, to that eminent station which he could not but 
feci ho at length held in the estimation, licit of his 
countrymen alone, but of the whole world, I never 
could perceive the slightest shade of variance from 
that simplicity of character with which lie impressed 
me on the first hour of our meeting.” 

Among the common tastes which served to knit 
these friends together, was their love* of horseman- 
ship, in which, as in all other manly exercises, 
Skene highly excelled ; and the fears of a French 
invasion becoming every day more serious, their 
thoughts were turned with corresponding zeal to 
the project of organizing a force of mounted volun- 
teers in Scotland. “ The London Liglit-horse had 
set the example,” says Mr Skene ; “ but in truth it 
was to Scott’s ardour that this force in the North 
owed it? origin. Unable, by reason of liis lame- 
ness, to serve amongst his friends on foot, he had 
nothing for it but to rouse the spirit of the moss- 
trooper, with which ho readily inspired all who 
possessed the means of substituting the sabre for 
the musket.” 

On the 14tli February, 1707, these friends and 
many more met and drew up an offer to serve as 
a body qLjroluntecr cavalry in Scotland ; which 
offer being transmitted through the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, Lord- Lieutenant of Mid-Lotliian, was ac- 
cepted by Government. The organization of the 
corps proceeded rapidly ; they extended their offer 
to serve in any part of the. island in ease of inva- 
sion ; and this also being accepted, the whole ar- 
rangement was shortly completed ; when Charles 
Maitland of Rankeillor was elected Major-Com- 
mandant ; (Sir) William Rae of St Catharine’s, 
Captain ; James Gordon of Craig, and Geortje Ro- 
binson of Clermiston, Lieutenants; (Sir) William 


Forbes of Pitsligo, and James Skene of Rubislaw, 
Comets ; Walter Scott, Paymaster, Quartermaster, 
and Secretary ; John Adams, Adjutaut. But the 
treble duties thus devolved on Scott were found to 
interfere too severely with his other avocations, 
and Colin Mackenzie of Portmorc relieved him soon 
afterwards from those of paymaster. 

“ The part of quartermaster,” says Mr Skene, 
“ was purposely selected for him, that he might bq 
spared the rough usage of tlic ranks ; but, notwith- 
standing his infirmity, he had a remarkably firm 
scat on horseback, and in all situations a fearless 
one : no fatigue ever seemed too much for him, 
and his zeal and animation served to sustain tho 
enthusiasm of tho whole corps, while his ready 
i i not a rire’ kept up, in all, a degree of good-hu- 
mour and relish for the service, without which, the 
toil and privations of long daily drilW would not 
easily have been submitted to by such a body of 
gentlemen. At every interval of exercise, the or- 
der, sit at case, was the signal for the quartermas- 
ter to load tlie squadron to merriment ; every eye 
was 'ntuitively turned on 6 Karl Walter,’ as he was 
familiarly calk'd by his associates of that date, and 
his ready joke seldom failed to raise the ready 
laugh. He took his full share in all the labours 
anti duties of the corps, had the highest pride in its 
progress and proficiency, and was such a trooper 
himself, as only a very powerful frame of body and 
the warmest zeal in the cause could have enabled 
any one to be. But liis habitual good-humour was 
the great charm, and at the daily mess (for we all 
dined together when in quarters) tiiat reigned su- 
preme.” 

Karl Walter'* first charger, by the way, was a 
tall and powerful animal, named Lcnore . These 
daily drills appear to have been persisted in du- 
ring the spring and summer of 1797; the corps 
spending moreover some weeks in quarters at Mus- 
selburgh. The majority of the troop having pro- 
fessional duties to attend to, the ordinary hour for 
drill was five in the morning ; and when we reflect, 
that after some hours of hard work in this way, 
Scott had to produce himself regularly in the Par- 
liament House with gown and wig, for the space of 
four or five hours at least, while liis chamber prac- 
tice', though still humble, was on the increase — 
and that he lmd found a plentiful source of new 
social engagements in his troop connexions — it 
certainly could have excited no surprise had his 
literary studies been found suffering total intermis- 
sion during this busy period. That such w F as not 
the case, however, his correspondence and note- 
books afford ample evidence. 

He bad no turn, at this time of his life, for early 
rising ; so that the regular attendance at the morn- 
ing drills was of itself a strong evidence of his mili- 
tary zeal ; but he must have, in spite of them, and 
of all other circumstances, persisted in what was 
the usual custom of all his earlier life, namely, the 
devotion of tlic best hours of the night to solitary 
study. In general, botli as a young man, and ill 
more advanced age, liis constitution required a good 
allowance of sleep, and ho, on principle, indulged 
in it, saying, “ he was but half a man if he had not 
full seven 110111*8 of utter unconsciousness but his 
whole mind and temperament were, at this period, 
in a state of most fervent exaltation, and spirit 
triumphed over matter. His translation of Stein- 
berg's Otlio of Wittelsbacli, is marked “179G-7 
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from which, I conclude, it was finished in the latter 
year. The volume containing that of Meier’s 
“Wolfred of Bromberg, a drama of Chivalry,” is 
dated 1797 ; and, 1 think, the reader will presently 
see cause to suspect, that though not alluded to in 
his imperfect note-book, these tasks must have been 
accomplished in the very season of the daily drills. 

The letters addressed to him in March, April, 
and June, by Kerr of Abbotrule, George Chalmers, 
and his uncle at Roscbank, indicate Ills unabated 
interest in the collection of coins and ballads ; and 
I shall now make a few extracts from his private 
note-book, some of which will at all events amuse 
the survivors of the Edinburgh Light- 1 lorse : — 

u March 1,5, 1797. — Read Stanfield’s trial, and 
the conviction appears very doubtful indeed. Surely 
no one could seriously believe, in 1688, that the 
body of the murdered bleeds at the touch of the 
murderer, and 1 see little else that directly touches 
Philip Stanfield. He was a very bad character, 
however; and tradition says, that having insulted 
Welsh, the wild preacher, one day in his early life, 
the saint called from the pulpit that God had re- 
vealed to him that this blasphemous youth would 
die in the sight of as many as were then assembled. 
It was believed at the time that Lady Slaniiold 
had a hand in the assassination, or was at least 
privy to her son’s plans; but 1 see nothing incon- 
sistent with the old gentleman’s having committed 
suicide. 1 The ordeal of touching the corpse was 
observed in Germany. They call it bar r edit m 
“ March 27. — • 

* The friers of Fail 

Gat never owre hard eggs, or owre thin hide ; 

For they made IliHr eggs thin \vi* bill ter. 

And their kale thick wi* bread. 

And the friers of Fail they made gude kale 
On Fridays when they fasted ; 

They never wanted gear enough 
As lang as their neighbours' lasted.* 

u Fairy-rings. — N. 13. Dclrius says the same 
appearance occurs wherever the witches have held 
their Sabbath. 

“ For the ballad of 6 Willie’s lady,’ compare Apu- 
leius, lib. i. p. 33. . . . 

“April 20. — The portmanteau to contain the 
following articles:- 2 shirts; 1 black handkerchief; 
1 niglit-cap, woollen ; 1 pair pantaloons, blue ; 1 
flannel shirt with sleeves ; 1 pair flannel drawers ; 
1 waistcoat ; 1 pair worsted stockings or socks. 

“ In the slip, in cover of portmanteau, a case 
with shaving-things, combs, and a knife, fork, and 
spoon ; a German pipe and tobacco-bag, flint, and 
steel ; pipe-clay and oil, with brush for laying it on; 
a shoe-brush ; a pair of shoes or hussar* boots ; a 
liorse-picker, and other loose articles. 

“ Belt with the flap and portmanteau, currycomb, 
brush, and manc-comb, with sponge. 

“ Over the portmanteau, the blue overalls, and 
a spare jacket for stable ; a small horse-sheet, to 
cover the horse’s back with, and a spare girili or 
two. 


1 See particulars of Stanfield's case in Lord Fountain hall's 
Chronological Note* of Scottish Affair*, 1680-17*11, edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. 4to, Edinburgh, 1U22. l'p. 233-266. 

* Some of Scott’s most intimate friends at the Bar, partly, 
no douot, from entertaining political opinions of another caste, 
were by no means disposed to sympathize with the demonstra- 
tions of his military enthusiasm at this period. For example, 
one of these gentlemen thus writes to another in April 1797 •* — 
" By the wuja Scott is became the merest trooper that ever 
wm begotten by a drunken dragoon on las trull iu a hay-loft. 


« In the cartouche-box, screw-driver and picker 
for pistol, with three or four spare flints. 

“ The horso -sheet may be conveniently folded 
below the saddle,' and will save the back in a long 
march or bad weather. Beside the holster, two 
forefeet shoos. 3 

“ May 22. — Apuleius, lib. ii Anthony- 

a-Wood Mr Jenkinson’s name (now Lord 

Liverpool) being proposed as a difficult one to 
rhyme to, a lady present hit off this verse extem- 
pore. — N. B. Both father and son (Lord Hawkea- 
bury) have a peculiarity of vision 

‘ Happy Mr Jenkinsou, 
llappy Mr Jenkinsou, 

1 *m surii to you 
Your lady *s true. 

For you have got a winking son.* 

“ 23. — Pclrius. . . . 

44 24. — * I, John Bell of nnickenbrig, lies under this stone; 

Four of my sons laid it on my wamc. 

1 wan man of my meat, and master of my wife. 

And lived in mine nin house without mciklo strife. 

Gif thou bust a better num in thy time tlian 1 was in 
mine, 

Tnk tli is shine off my wamc, and lay it upon thine.* 

* 1 25. — Meric Cusauhon on Spirits 

“ 2G. — ‘ There saw wc learned Marne's golden tombe; 

The way he rut an English mile in length 

Thorow a rock of stone in one night's space.' 

“ Christopher Marlowe’s Tragicall History of Dr 
Faust us — a very remarkable thing. Grand subject 

— end grand Copied ‘ Prophecy of Merlin* 

from Mr Clerk’s MS. 

“ 27. — Read Everybody’s Business is Nobody’s 
Business, by Andrew Moreton. This was one of 
Defoe’s many aliases — like his pen, in parts. . . . 

To Cuthlwrt, Car, and Colliugwood, to Shnfto and to Hall ; 
To every gallant generous heart that for King James did fall.* 

“ 28. — .... Anthony -a- Wood Plain Proof 

of the True Father and Mother of the Pretended 
Prince of Wales, by W. Fuller. This fellow was 
pilloried for a forgery some years later. . . . .Began 
Nathan i ler Weisc. 

“ June 29. — Read Introduction to a Compen- 
dium on Brief Examination, by W. S. — viz. Wil- 
liam Stafford — though it was for a time given to 
no less a W. S. than William Shakspearc. A cu 
rious treatise — the Political Economy of the Eli 
zabefhan Day — worth reprinting 

“ J uly 1 . — Read Discourse of Military Discipline, 
by Captain Barry — a very curious account of the 
famous Low Countries armies-- — full of military hinta 
worth note Anthony Wood again. • 

“ 3 . — Nathan der Wei sc Delrjus 

u 5. — Gcutenberg’s Brant begun. 

“ O'. — The Bride again. Delrius.” 

The note-book from which I have been copying 
is chiefly filled with extracts from Apuleius and 
Antliony-a-Wood — most of them bearing, in some 
way, on the subject of popular superstitious. It is 
a pity that many leaves have been torn out ; for if 
umnutilatcd, the record would probably have en- 

Not an .idea crosses Ilia mind, or a word his lips, that has not 
an allusion to some d — d instrument or evolution of the Ca- 
valry — 4 Draw your swords — by single flies to the right of front 
— to the left wheel — charge ! * After all, he knows little more 
about wheels and charges than I do about the wheels of Ezekiel* 
or the King of Polew about cltorges of horning on six days* date. 

1 saw them charge on Leith Walk a few days ago, and I can 
assure you it was by no means orderly proceeded. Clerk and I 
are continually obliged to open a six-pounder upon him in self- 
defence, but in spite of a temporary confusion, be soon lalliet 
and returns to the attack.” 
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abled one to guess whether lie had already planned 
his “ Essay on Fairies.” 

I have mentioned his business at the Bar as in- 
creasing at the same time. Ilia fee-book is now be- 
fore me, and it shows that he made by his first 
year’s practice £24, 3s. ; by the second, £57, 15s.; 
by the third, £B4, 4s. ; by the fourth, £90 ; and in 
his fifth year at the Bar — that is, from Novem- 
ber 1796 to July 1797- £144, 10s.; of which £50 
were fees from his father’s chamber. 

His friend, Charles Kerr of Abbotrule, had been 
residing a good deal about this time in Cumber- 
land : indeed, he was so enraptured with the sce- 
nery of .the lakes, as to take a house in Keswick with 
the intention of spending half of all future years 
there. His letters to Scott (March, April, 1797) 
abound in expressions of wonder that lie should 
continue to devote so much of his vacations to the 
Highlands of Scotland, u with every crag and pre- 
cipice of which,” says he, w 1 should imagine you 
would he familiar by this time ; nay, that the goats 
themselves might almost claim you for an ac- 
quaintance while another district lay so near 
him, at least as well qualified “ to give a swell to 
the fancy.” 

After the rising of the Court of Session in July, 
Scott accordingly set out on a tour to the English 
lakes, accompanied by liis brother John, and Adam 
Forgusson. Their first stage was Halyards in Tweed- 
dale, then inhabited by his friend’s father, the phi- 
losopher and historian ; and they staid there for a 
day or two, in the course of which Scott had his 
first and only interview with David Ritchie, the ori- 
ginal of his Black Dwarf. 1 * Proceeding southwards, 
the tourists visited Carlisle, Penrith, — the vale of 
the Earnout, including May burgh and Brougham 
Castle, — Ulswater and Windermere; and at length 
fixed their head-quarters at the then peaceful and 
sequestered little watering place of (jilslaml, making 
excursions from thence to the various scones of ro- 
mantic interest which are commemorated in The 
Bridal of Tricrmain, aiul otherwise leading very 
much the sort of life depicted among the loungers 
of St Konan's Well. Scott was, on his first arrival 
in Ciilsland, not a little engaged with the beauty of 
one of the young ladies lodged under the same roof 
with liim ; and it was on occasion of a visit in her 
company to some part of the Roman Wall that he 
indited liis lines — 

“ Tala* these flowers, which, purple waving, 

On the ruined rampart grew,” &c. a 

But tliil was only a passing glimpse of flirtation. A 
week or so afterwards commenced a more serious 
affair. 

Hiding one day with Fergusson, they met, some 
miles from Gilsland, a young lady taking the air on 
horseback, whom neither ol* them had previously 
remarked, and whose appearance instantly struck 
both so much, that they kept her in view until they 
had satisfied themselves that she also was one of 
the party at Gilsland. The same evening there was 
a ball, at which Captain Scott produced himself in 
his regimentals, and Fergusson also thought proper 
to be equipped in the uniform of the Edinburgh 
Volunteers. There was no little rivalry among the 


l See the Introduction to this Novel in the edition of 1830. 

* 1 owe this circumstance to the recollection of Mr ('laud 
Russell, accountant in Edinburgh, who was one of the parly. 

Previously I had always supposed these verses to have been in- 
spired by Mist Carpenter. 


young travellers as to who Rhould first get pre- 
sented to the unknown beauty of Hie morning’s 
ride ; but though both the gentlemen in scarlet 
had the advantage of being dancing partners, their 
friend succeeded in handing the fair stranger to 
supper — and such was his first introduction to 
Charlotte Margaret Carpenter. 

Without the features of a regular beauty, she 
was rich in personal attractions; “ a form that wap 
fashioned as light as a fay’s a complexion of the 
clearest and lightest olive; eyes large, deep-set and * 
dazzling, of the finest Italian brown; and a profu- 
sion of silken tresses, black as the raven’s wing; her 
address hovering between the reserve of a pretty 
young Englishwoman who lias not mingled largely 
in general society, and a certain natural archness 
and gaiety that suited well with the accompaniment 
of a French accent. A lovelier visiorij as all who 
remember her in the bloom of her days have as- 
sured me, could hardly have been imagined ; and 
from that hour the fate of the young poet was fixed. 

She was the daughter of Jean Cliarpenticr, of 
Lyons, a devoted royalist, who held an office under 
Government, 3 and Charlotte Volere, liis wife. She 
and her only brother, Charles Cliarpentier, had 
been educated in the Protestant religion of tlieir 
mother; and when their father died, which occurred 
in the beginning of the Revolution, Madame Char- 
peiiticr made her escape with her children, first to 
Paris, and then to England, whore they found a 
warm friend and protector in the late Marquis of 
Downshire, who had, in the course of his travels in 
France, formed an intimate acquaintance with the 
family, and, indeed, spent some time under tlieir 
roof. M. Cliarpentier had, in his first alarm as to 
the coming Revolution, invested £4000 in English 
securities — part in a mortgage upon Lord Down- 
shire’s estates. On the mother's death, which 
occurred soon after her arrival in London, this 
nobleman took on himself the character of sole 
guardian to her children; and Charles Cliarpentier 
received in due time, through his interest, an ap- 
pointment in the service of the East- India Com- 
pany, in which he had by this time risen to the lu- 
crative situation of commercial resident at Salem, 
liis sister was now making a little excursion, un- 
der the care of the lady who had superintended her 
education, Miss Jane Nicolson, a daughter of Dr 
Nicholson, Dean of Exeter, and grand-daugliter of 
William Nicholson, Bishop of Carlisle, well known 
as the editor of “ The English Historical Library.” 
To some connexions which the learned prelate’s 
family had ever since liis time kept up in the dio- 
cese of Carlisle, Miss Carpenter owed the direction 
of her summer tour. 

Scott’s father was now in a fer y feeble state of 
health, which accounts for his first announcement 
of tliis affair being made in a letter to his mother; 
it is undated; — but by this time the young lady 
had left C i Island for Carlisle, where she remained 
until her destiny was settled. 

“ To Mrs Scott , George's Square, Edinburgh. 

ct My dear Mother, — I should very ill deserve 
the care and affection with which you have ever 


8 In several deeds which 1 have seen, M. Cliarpentier is de- 
signed “ Ecuyer du Rui one of thoso purchasable ranks pe- 
culiar to the latter stages of the old French Monarchy. What 
the post he held was, 1 never heard. 
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regarded me, were I to neglect my duty so far as 
to omit consulting my father and you in the most 
important step which I can possibly take in life, 
and upon the success of which my future happiness 
must depend. It is with pleasure I think that I 
can avail myself of your advice and instructions in 
an affair of so great importance as that which I 
have at present on my hands. You will probably 
guess from this preamble, that I am engaged in a 
•matrimonial plan, which is really the case. Though 
my acquaintance with the young lady lias not been 
of long standing, this circumstance is in some de- 
gree counterbalanced by the intimacy in which we 
have lived, and by the opportunities which that in- 
timacy has afforded me of remarking her conduct 
and sentiments on many different occasions, some 
of which were rather of a delicate nature, so that 
in fact I have seen more of her during the few 
weeks we have hoen together, than I could have 
done after a much longer acquaintance, shackled 
by the common forms of ordinary life. You will 
not expect from me a description of her person — 
for which I refer you to my brother, as also for a 
fuller account of all the circumstances attending 
the business than can be comprised in the compass 
of a letter. Without hying into raptures, for I 
must assure you that my judgment as well as my 
affections are consulted upon this occasion — with- 
out flying into raptures, then, 1 may safely assure 
you, that her temper is sweet and cheerful, her un- 
derstanding good, and, what 1 kuow will give you 
plea suri 1 , her principles of religion very serious. I 
have been very explicit with her upon the nature 
of my expectations, and she thinks she can accom- 
modate herself to the situation which 1 should wish 
her to hold ill society as my wife, which, you will 
easily comprehend, I mean should neither be extra- 
vagant. nor degrading, iler fortune, though partly 
dependent upon her brother, who is high in office 
at Madras, is very considerable — at present 4.' A 00 
a-year. This, however, we must, in some degree, 
regard as precarious--— l mean to the full extent; 
and indeed, when you know her, you will not be 
surprised that 1 regard this circumstance chiefly 
because it removes those prudential considerations 
which would otherwise render our union impossible 
for the present. Betwixt her income ami my own' 
professional exertions, I have little doubt we will 
be enabled to hold the rank in society which my 
family and situation entitle me to fill. 

<c My dear mother, 1 cannot express to you tlio 
anxiety I have that you will not think me flighty 
nor inconsiderate in this business. Believe me, 
that experience, in one instance — you cannot fail 
to know to what I allude — is too recent to permit 
my being so hasty. in my conclusions as the warmth 
of my temper might have otherwise prompted. I 
am also most anxious that you should be prepared 
to show her kindness, which I know the goodness 
of your own heart will prompt, more especially 
when 1 tell you that she is an orphan, without re- 
lations, and almost without friends. Her guardian 
is — I should say was, for she is of age. Lord Down- 
shire, to whom 1 must write for his consent, — a 
piece of respect to which he is entitled for his care 
, of her; — and there the matter rests at present. I 
thinl* I need not tell you that if I assume the new 
character which I threaten, 1 shall be happy to 
find that in that capacity I may make myself more 
useful to iyy brothers, and especially to Anno, tlian 


l could in any other. On tlie other hand, I shall 
certainly expect that my friends will endeavour to 
show every attention in tlieir power to a woman 
who forsakes for me prospects much more splendid 
tlian what I can offer, and who comes into Scotland 
without a single friend but myself. I find I could 
write a great deal more upon this subject, but as 
it is late, and as I must write to my father, I shall 
restrain myself. I think (but you .are best judge) 
that in tlic circumstances in which I stand, you 
should write to her, Miss Carpenter, under cover 
to me at Carlisle. 

“ Write to me very fully upon this important 
subject — send me your opinion, your advice, and 
above all, your blessing; you will see the necessity 
of not delaying a minute in doing so, and ill keep- 
ing this business strictly private , till you hear far- 
ther from me, since you arc not ignorant that even 
at this advanced period, an objection on tlie part 
of Lord Downsliire, or many other accidents, may 
intervene ; in which case, I should little wish my 
disappointment to bo public. 

“ Believe me, my dear Mother, 

w Ever your dutiful and affectionate son, 

Walter Scott.” 

Scott remained in Cumberland until the Jed- 
burgh assizes recalled him to his legal duties. Oil 
arriving in that town, he immediately sent for his 
friend Shortrced, whoso memorandum records that 
the evening of the iJOtli September 1797 was one 
of the most joyous lie ever spent. “ Scott,” he 
says, “ was sair beside himself about Miss Carpen- 
ter; — we toasted her twenty times over — and sat 
together, he raving about her, until it was one in 
the morning.” lie soon returned to Cumberland ; 
and the following letters will throw light on the 
character and conduct of the parties, and on the 
nature of the difficulties which were presented by 
the prudence and prejudices of the young advo- 
cate’s family connexions. It appears, that at one 
stage of the business, Scott bad seriously contem- 
plated leaving the bar at Edinburgh, and establish- 
ing himself with his bride (I know not in what ca- 
pacity) in one of the colonies. 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq., Advocate , Edinburgh. 

** Carlisle, October 4, 1797* 

u It is only an hour since I received Lord Down- 
shire’s letter. You will say, I hope, that I am in- 
deed very good to write so soon, but 1 almost fear 
that all my goodness can never carry me through 
all this plaguy writing. Lord Dowflsliirc will bo 
happy to hear from you. He is the very best man 
on earth — his letter is kind and affectionate, and 
full of advice, much in the style of your last . I 
am to consult most carefully my heart. Do you 
believe I dicl not do it when I gave you my con- 
sent! It is true, I don’t like to reflect on that 
subject. I am afraid. It is very awful to think 
it is for life. IIow can I ever iaugh after such 
tremendous thoughts 1 I believe never more. I 
am hurt to find that your friends don’t think the 
match a prudent one. If it is not agreeable to 
them all, you must then forget me, for I have too 
much pride to think of connecting myself in a fa- 
mily were I not equal to them. Pray, my dear 
sir, write to Lord D. immediately — explain your- 
self to him as you would to me, and lie will, I am 
sure, do all he can to serve us. If you really love 
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me, you must lovo him, and write to him as you 
would to a friend. 

L M Adieu, — au plaisir do vous revoir bicntot. 

C. C ” 

“ To Robert Short reed, Esq., Sheriff-substitute , 
Jedburgh. 

t ** Selkirk, 8tli October 17? >7- 

“ Dear Bob^ — This day a long train of anxieties 
was put an end to by a letter from Lord l)own- 
Bliire, couched in the most flattering terms, giving 
his consent to my marriago with his ward. 1 am 
thus far on my way to Carlisle — only for a visit — 
because, betwixt her reluctance to an immediate 
marriage, and the imminent approach of the ses- 
sion, I am afraid I shall be thrown back to the 
Christmas holidays. I shall be home in about eight 
days. — Ever yours, sincerely, W. Scott.’ * 

" To Miss Christian Rutherford , Ashestiel , 
by Selkirk. 

u Has it never happened to you, iny dear Miss 
Christy, in the course of your domestic economy, 
to meet with a drawer stuffed so very, so extreme! y 
full, that it was very diflicult to pull it open, how- 
ever desirous you might be to exhibit its contents ? 
In case this miraculous event lias ever taken place, 
you may somewhat conceive from thence the cause 
of my silence, which has really proceeded from my 
having a very great deal to communicate; so much 
bo, that I really hardly know how to begin. As 
for my affection and friendship for you, believe me 
sincerely, they neither slumber nor sleep, and it 
is only your suspicions of their drowsiness which 
incline mo to write at this period of a business 
highly interesting to me, rather than when 1 could 
have done so with something like certainty — Hem! 
Hem ! It must come out at once— l am in a very 
fair way of being married to a very amiable young 
woman, with whom 1 formed an attachment in (he 
course of my tour. She was born in France — her 
parents were of English extraction— the name Car- 
penter. She was left ail orphan early in life, aiul 
educated in England, and is at present under tl.e 
care of a Miss Nicolson, a daughter of the late 
Dean of Exeter, who was on a visit to her relations 
in Cumberland. Miss Carpenter is of age, but as 
she lies under great obligations to the Marquis of 
Downshire, who was her guardian, she cannot take 
a step of such importance without his consent — 
and 1 dgily "expect liis final answer upon the sub- 
ject. Her fortune is dependent, in a groat measure, 
upon an only and very affectionate brother. He 
is Commercial Resident at Salem in India, and has 
eettled upon her an annuity of £500. Of her per- 
sonal accomplishments 1 shall only say, that she 
possesses very good sense, with uncommon good 
temper, which I have seen put to most severe trials. 
I must bespeak your kindness and friendship for 
her. You may easily believe 1 shall rest very 
much both upon Miss R. and you for giving her 
the carte de pays , when she comes to Edinburgh. 
I may givo you a hint that there is no romance in 
her composition — and that, though horn in France, 
she has the sentiments and maimers of an Eng- 
lishwoman, and does not like to he thought other- 
wise. A very slight tinge in her pronunciation is 
all which marks the foreigner. She is at present 
at Carlisle, where 1 shall join her as soon as our 
arrangements are finally made. Some difficulties 


have occurred in settling matters with my father, 
owing to certain prepossessions which you cau 
easily conceive his adopting. One main article was 
the uncertainty of her provision, which has been 
in part removed by the safe arrival of her remit- 
tances for this year, with assurances of their being 
regular and even larger in future, her brother’s 
situation being extremely lucrative. Another ob- 
jection was her birth : 6 Can any good thing corner 
out of Nazareth?’ but as it was birth merely and 
solely , tills has been abandoned. You will be more 
interested about other points regarding her, and I 
can only say that — though our acquaintance was 
shorter than ever I could have thought of forming 
such a connexion upon — it was exceedingly close, 
mid gave mo full opportunities for observation — 
and if I had parted with her, it must_liavc been 
for ever, which both parties began to think would 
be a disagreeable thing. She has conducted her- 
self through the whole business with so much pro- 
priety as to make a strong impression in her favour' 
upon the minds of my father and mother, preju- 
diced as they wore against her, from the circum- 
stances 1 have mentioned. We shall be your neigh- 
bom's in the New Town, and intend to live very 
quietly; Charlotte will not'd many lessons from 
Miss U. in housewifery, l’ray show this lc*tter to 
Miss R. with my very best compliments. Nothing 
can now stand in the way except Lord Downshire, 
who may not think the match a prudent one for 
Miss C. ; but lie will surely think her entitled to 
judge for herself at her age, in what she would 
wish to place her happiness. She is not a beauty, 
by any means, but her person and face are very 
engaging. She is a brunette ; — her manners are 
lively, but when necessary, she can be very se- 
rious. She was baptized and educated a Protestant 
of the Church of England. I think 1 have now said 
enough upon this subject. Do not write till you 
hear from me again, which will be when all is 
settled. 1 wish this important event may hasten 
: your return to town. 1 semi a goblin story, with 
best compliments to the misses, and ever am, yours 
affectionately, Walter Scott.” 

. “ Tins Ehl-Kiko . 1 

(The Erl- King is a goblin that haunts the HI ark Forest in 
Thuringia. — To be raid by a candle particularly long in 
the snuff.) 

O, who rides by night thro’ the wood Lind so wild ? 

It is the fond father embracing liis child ; 

And dose the hoy nestles within his loved arm. 

To hold himself List, and to keep himself warm 

‘ O father, see yonder ! see yonder ! * he says ; 

‘ My boy. upon what dost thou fearfully gaze?* — 

* O, 'tis the Krl-King witli his itowii ami his shroud.*—* 

* -No, my son, it is but a dark wreath of the cloud.’ 

(The Erl- King speaks.) 

* (>, come and go with me, thou loveliest child ; 

By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled ; 

My mother keeps for thoe full many a fair toy. 

And many a fine flower sliull she pluck for my boy.’ 

* O, father, my father, and did you not hear 

The Hrl-King whisper so low in my ear?* 

* Be still, iny heart’s darling — my child, he nt ease ; 

It was but the wild blast ns it sung thro' the trees.' 

Erl- King. 

* O wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest hoy ? 

My daughter shall tend tliee with care and with joy ; 

fcSlie shall bear tliee so lightly thro* wet and thro* wild. 

And press thee, and kiss thee, and sing to my child.* 


1 From tho German of Goethe. 
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'O father, my father, and saw you not plain, * • 

The Erl- King's pale daughter glide past thro’ the rain ? ' 

* O yea, my loved treasure, I knew it full soon ; 

It was the grey willow that danced to the moon.' 

Erl- King. 

* Oh come and go with me, no longer delay, 1 
Or else, silly child, T will drag thee away.’— 

* Oh father I Oh father ! now, now keep your hold. 

The Erl-King lias seized me — his' grasp is so cold ! * 

Sore trembled the father; he spurr’d thro’ the wild, 
r Clasping close to his bosom his shuddering child ; 
lie reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread, 

Ihit, clasp’d to his bosom, the infant was dead! " 

u You see I havo not altogether lost the faculty 
of rhyming. 1 assure you there is no small impu- 
dence in attempting a version of that ballad, as it 
has been translated by Lewis, — All good things be 
with you. W. S.” 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq., Advocate , Edinburgh . 

“ London, October 15, 1707* 

u Sir, — I received your letter with pleasure, in- 
stead of considering it as an intrusion. One thing 
more being fully stated, would have made it per- 
fectly satisfactory — namely, the sort of income you 
immediately possess, and the sort of maintenance 
Miss Carpenter, in case of your demise, might rea- 
sonably expect. Though she is of an age to judge 
for herself in the choice of an object that she would 
liko to run the raco of life with, she lias referred 
the subject to me. As her friend and guardian, I 
in duty must try to secure her happiness, by endea- 
vouring to keep her comfortable immediately, and 
to prevent her being left destitute, in ease of any 
unhappy contingency. Her good sense and good 
education are her chief fortune; therefore, in tlie 
worldly way of talking, she is not entitled to much. 
Her brother, who was also left under my care at 
an early period, is excessively fond of her ; he has 
no person to think of but her as yet ; and will cer- 
tainly be enabled to make her very handsome pre- 
sents, as lie is doing very well in India, where I sent 
him some years ago, and where lie bears a very 
high character, I am happy to say. I do not throw 
out this to induce you to make any proposal be- 
yond what prudence and discretion recommend ; but 
1 hope I shall bear from you by return of post, as I 
may be shortly called out of town to some distance. 
As children are in general the consequence of an 
happy union, I should wish to know what may be 
your thoughts or wishes upon that subject. 1 trust 
you will not think me too particular ; indeed I am 
sure you will not, when you consider that I am en- 
deavouring to secure the happiness and welfare of 
an estimable young woman whom you admire and 
profess to be partial and attached to, and for whom 
1 have the highest regard, esteem, and respect. 
h K I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Dow t nsihius.” 

“ To the Same. 

** Carlisle, Oct. 22. 

“ Your last letter, my dear sir, contains a very 
fine train of perhaps , and of so many pretty conjec- 
tures, that it is not flattering you to say you excel 
in the art of tormenting yourself. As it happens, 
you are quito wrong in all your suppositions. I 
have been waiting for Lord D/s answer to your 
letter, 'to give a full answer to your very proper 
inquiries about my family. Miss Nicolson says, 
that when she did offer to give you some informa- 


tion, you refused it— and advises me wow to wait 
for Lord P.’s letter. Don’t believe I have been 
idle ; 1 have been writing very long letters to him, 
and all about you. How can you think that I will 
give an answer about the houso until I hear from 
London ? — that is quite impossible ; and I believe 
you arc a little out of your senses to imagine I can 
be in Edinburgh before the twelfth of next month. 
O, my dear Bir, no — you must not<think of it this 
great while . I am much flattered by your mother’s 
remembrance ; present my respectful compliments 
to her. You don’t mention your father in your last 
anxious letter — I liopo ho is better. I am expect- 
ing every day to hear from my brother. You may 
tell your uncle he is commercial resident at Salem; 
ho will find the name of Charles C. in his India list. 
My compliments to Captain Scott. Sans adieu , 

C. C ” , 

“ To the Same. 

'• Carlisle, Oct. 25. 

tt Indeed, Mr Scott, I am by no means pleased 
with all this writing. I havo told you how much 
1 dislike it, and yet you still persist in asking mo 
to write, and that by return of post. O, you really 
arc quite out of your senses. I should not havo 
indulged you in that whim of yours, had you not 
given mo that hint that my silence gives an air of 
mystery. I have no reason that can detain me in 
•acquainting you that my father and mother wero 
French, of the name of Charpentier ; he had a 
place under government; their residence was at 
Lyons, where you would find on inquiries that 
they lived in good repute and in very good style . 
I had the misfortune of losing my father before I 
could know tlie value of such a parent. At his 
death we were left to the care of Lord D., who was 
liia very great friend ; and very soon after, I had 
tlie affliction of losing my mother. Our taking tlie 
name of Carpenter was on my brother’s going to 
India, to prevent any little difficulties that might 
have occurred. I hope now you are pleased. Lord 
I). could have given you every information, as he 
has been acquainted with all my family. You say 
you almost love him; hut until your almost comes 
to a quite, I cannot love you. Before I conclude 
this famous epistle, I will give you a littlo hint— 
that is, not to put so many must in your letters— 
it is beginning rather too soon ; and another thing 
is, that 1 bike the liberty not to mind them much, 
but I expect you mind me. You must ta^o care 
of yourself ; you must think of me, and believe me 
yours sincerely, C. C.” 

“ To the Same. 

" Carlisle, Oct. 26. ' 

“ I have only a minute before the post goes, to 
assure you, my dear sir, of the welcome reception 
of the stranger. 1 The very great likeness to a 
friend of mine will endear him to me ; he shall be 
my constant companion, but I wish he could give 
me an answer to a thousand questions I have to 
make — one in particular, what reason have you 
for so many fears you express 1 Have your friends 
changed ? Pray let me know the truth — they per- 
haps don’t liko me being French. Do write im- 
mediately — let it be in better spirits. Et croyez- 
moi tou jours votre sincere C. C.” 


1 A miniature of Scott. 
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\ <€ To the Same . 

, “ October 31st. 

w . . . All your apprehensions about your friends 
make me very uneasy. At your father’s age pre- 
judices are not easily overcome — old people have, 
you know, so much more wisdom and experience, 
that we must be guided by them. If he has an 
objection on my being French , 1 excuse him with 
all my heart, as I don’t love them myself. O how 
all these things plague me! — when will it end? 
And to complete the matter, you talk of going to 
the West Indies. I am certain your father and 
uncle say you are a hot heady young man, quite 
mad, and I assure you I join with them ; and I 
must believe, that when you have such an idea, 
you have then determined to think no more of me. 
I begin to repent of having accepted your picture. 
I will send it back again , if you ever think again 
about the West Indies. Your family then would 
lore me very much — to forsake them for a at ranger , 
a person who docs not possess half the charms and 
good qualities that you imagine . I think 1 hear 
your uncle calling you a hot heady young man. I 
am certain of it, and 1 am generally right in my 
conjectures. What does your sister say about it ? 
I suspect that she thinks on the matter as I should 
do, with fears and anxieties for the happiness of 
her brother. If it be proper, and you think it 
would be acceptable , present my best compliments 
to your mother ; and to my old acquaintance Cap- 
tain Scott I beg to be remembered. This evening 
is the first ball — don’t you wish to be of our party ? 
1 guess your answer — it would give me infinite 
pleasure. En attendant le plaisir de vous revoir, 
je suis toujours votre constant© Charlotte.” 

“ To the Same . 

“ The Castle, Hartford, October 29, 1797* 

u Sir, — I received the favour of your letter. It 
was so manly, honourable, candid, and so full of 
good sense, that 1 think Miss Carpenter’s friends 
cannot in any 'way object to the union you propose. 
Its taking place, when or where, will depend upon 
herself, as I shall write to licr by this night’s post. 
Any provision that may be given to her by her 
brother, you will have settled upon her and her 
children ; and I hope, with all my heart, that every 
earthly happiness may attend you both. I shall he 
always happy to hear it, and to subscribe myself 
your faithful friend and obedient humble servant, 
f Downshire.” 

(On the same sheet.) 

“ Carlisle, Nov. 4. 

te Last night I received the enclosed for you from 
Lord Downshire. If it has your approbation, I 
shall be very glad to see you as soon as will be con- 
venient. I have a thousand things to tell you ; but 
lot me beg of you not to think for some time of a 
house. I am sure I can convince you of the pro- 
priety and prudence of waiting until your father 
will settle things more to your satisfaction, and 
until I have heard from my brother. Y ou must be of 
my way of thinking. — Adieu. C. C.” 

/ Scott obeyed this summons, and I suppose re- 
mained in Carlisle until the Court of Session met, 
which is always on the 12th of November. 


u To W. Scott , Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh . 

" Carlisle, Nov. 14th. 

" Your letter never could have come in a more 
favourable moment. Anything you could have 
said would have been well received. You surprise 
me much at the regret you express you had of 
leaving Carlisle. Indeed, I can't believe it was on 
my account, I was so uncommonly stupid. I don’t 
know what could be the matter with ine, I was so 
very low, and felt really ill : it was even a trouble 
to speak. The settling of our little plans — all looked 
so much in earnest — that I began reflecting more 
seriously than I generally do, or approve of. I 
don’t think that very thoughtful people ever can bo 
happy. As this is my maxim, adieu to all thoughts. 
I have made a determination of being pleased with 
everything, and with everybody in Edinburgh ; a 
wise system for happiness, is it not ? I enclose the 
lock. I have had almost all my hair cut off. Miss 
Nicolson lias taken some, which she sends to Lon- 
don to be made to something, but this you are not 
to know of, as she intends to present it to you. * * 
* * * * L am happy to hear of your father’s being 
better pleased as to money matters ; it will come 
at last ; don’t let that trifle disturb you. Adieu, 
Monsieur. J’ai l’hoimeur d’etre votre tres humble 
et tres “ Obeissante C. C.” 

“ Carlisle, Nov. 27th. 

“ You have made me very triste all day. Cray 
never more complain of being poor. Are you not 
ten times richer than 1 am ? Depend on yourself 
and your profession. I have no doubt you will 
rise very high, and he a great rich man , but we 
should look down to be contented with our lot, and 
banish all disagreeable thoughts. Wc shall do very 
well. I am very sorry to hear you have such a bad 
head. 1 hope \ shall nurse away all your aches. 
1 think you write too much. When 1 am mistress 
I shall not allow it. How very angry 1 should bo 
with you if you were to part with Leu ore. Do you 
really believe I should think it an unnecessary ex - 
2 >ense where your health and pleasure can be con- 
cerned ? 1 have a better opinion of you, and 1 am 
very glad you don’t give up the cavalry, as 1 love 
anything that is stylish. Don’t forget to find a 
stand for the old carriage, as I shall like to keep it, 
in case we should have to go any journey ; it is so 
much more convenient than the post-chaises, and 
will do very well till we can keep our carriage — 
What an idea of yours was that to mention where 
you wish to have your bones laid! If you wore 
married, I should think you were tired of me. A 
very pretty compliment before marriage. I hope 
sincerely that I shall not live to sec that day. If 
you always have those cheerful thoughts, how very 
pleasant and gay you must be. 

<c Adieu, my dearest friend. Take care of your- 
self if you love me, as I have no wish that you should 
visit that beautiful and romantic scene, tlic buryiiig- 
place. Adieu, once more, and believe that you are 
loved very sincerely by C. C.” 

Hoc. 10th. 

“ If I could but really believe that my letter gave 
you only half the pleasure you express, I snould 
almost think, my dearest Scott, that I should get 
very fond of writing merely for the pleasure to in- 
dulge you — that is saying a great deal. I hope you 
are sensible of the compliment I pay you, and don’t 
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expect I shall always be so pretty behaved. You 
may depend on ine, my dearest friend, for fixing 
as early a day as I possibly can ; and if it -happens 
to be not quite so soon as you wish, you must not 
be angry with me. It is very unlucky* you are such 
a bad housekeeper — as I am no better. I shall 
try. I hope to have very soon' the pleasure of see- 
ing you, and to tell you how much 1 love you ; but 
I wish the first fortnight was over. With all my 
love, and those sort of pretty things — adieu. 

Charlotte.” 

e( T\ S. — Etndiez totre Franfais ? Remember you 
are to teach me Italian in return, but I shall be but 
a stupid scholar. Aimes Charlotte.” 

44 Carlisle, Pee. 14th. 

****** te\ heard last night from my friends 
in London, ahd I shall certainly have the deed this 
week. I will send it to you directly ; but not to 
lose so much time as you have been reckoning, I 
will prevent any little delay that might happen by 
the post, by fixing already next Wednesday fur 
your coining here, and on Thursday the ‘21st — Oh, 
my dear Scott, — on that day I shall be yours for 
ever. C. C.” 

“ P. S. — Arrange it so that we shall see none 
of your family the night of our arrival. [ shall be 
so tired, and such a fright, I should not he seen to 
advantage.” 

To these extracts I may add the following from 
tl\e first leaf of ail old black-letter Bible at Abbots- 
ford : — 

“ Secundum moron majornm Jure de fmmilia G nat- 
ter i Scott, J urisconsulti Edinensis, in librnm hunc 
sacrum manu suit conscripta sunt . 

“ Gualterus Scott , filius GualU ri Scott et Anncs 
Rutherford , not us erat apnd Edinam 15 mo dieAu- 
ynsti , a. d. 1771. 

46 Socius Facu/tatis Juridical Edincnsis rcceptus 
erat ll?«o die Julii , a. d. 1 79*2. 

“In ecclcsiam Sanctas Marios apnd Carlisle , 
n.rorem duxit Maryaretam Chari 'attain Carpenter , 
fifiam quondam Joannis Charpcntier et Charlottes 
V olcrc , Lugduncnsem , ‘24 to die Dcccmbris 1797.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Early Married Life — Lnsswadc Cottapro — Monk Lewis— Trans- 
lation of Goetz von Herlichingen, published — Visit to Lon- 
don — House of Aspen — Death of Scott’s Father — First 
Original Ballads — Glentinlas, die. — Metrical Fragments — 
Appointment to the Sheriffship of Selkirkshire. 

1790-1799. 

Scott carried his bride to a lodging in George 
Street, Edinburgh; a house which he had taken in 
South Castle Street not being quite prepared for 
her reception. The first fortnight, to which she had 
looked with such anxiety, was, I believe, more than 
sufficient to convince her husband’s family that, 
however rashly he had formed the connexion, she 
had the sterling qualities of a good wife. Notwith- 
standing the little leaning to the pomps and vanities 
of the world, which her letters have not concealed, 
she had ‘made up her mind to find her happiness in 
better things ; and so long os their circumstances 
continued narrow, no woman could have conformed 
herself to thetti with more of good feeling and good 


sense. Some habits, new in the quiet domestic cir- 
cles of Edinburgh citizens, did not escape criticism ; 
and in particular, I have heard herself, in her most 
prosperous days, laugh heartily at the remonstran- 
ces of her George Street landlady, when it was dis- 
covered that the southron lodger chose to sit usually, 
ami not on high occasions merely, in her drawing- 
room, — on wiiicli subject the mother-in-law was 
disposed to take the thrifty old-faslAoned dame’s 
side. 

I cannot fancy that Lady Scott’s manners or ideas 
could ever have amalgamated very well with those 
of her husbaud’s parents; but the feeble state of the 
old gentleman’s health prevented her from seeing 
them constantly ; and without any affectation of 
strict intimacy, they soon were, and ahvays con- 
tinued to be, very good friends. Anne Scott, the 
delicate sister to whom the Ashestiel Memoir al- 
ludes so tenderly, speedily formed a warm and sin- 
cere attachment for the stranger; but death, in a 
short time, carried off that interesting creature, 
who seems to have had much of her brother’s ima- 
ginative and romantic temperament, without his 
power of controlling it. 

Mrs Scott’s arrival w T as welcomed with unmingled 
delight by the brothers of the Mountain. The two 
ladies, who had formerly given life and grace to 
their society, were both recently married. We havo 
seen Miss Erskine’s letter of farewell ; and 1 havo 
before me another not less affectionate, written 
when Miss Cranstoun gave her hand {a few months 
later) to Godfrey Wcnceslaus, Count of Purgstall, 
a nobleman of large possessions in Styria, who had 
been spending some .time in Edinburgh. Scott’s 
house in South Castle Street (soon after exchanged 
for one of the same sort in North Castle Street, 
which he purchased, and inhabited down to 
became now to the Mountain what Cranstoun’s and 
Erskine’s had been while their accomplished sisters 
remained with them. The officers of the Light 
Horse, too, established a club among themselves, 
supping once a- week at each other’s houses in ro- 
tation. The young lady thus found two sornewdiat 
different, hut both highly agreeable circles ready 
to receive her with cordial kindness; and tlio even- 
ing hours passed in a round of innocent gaiety, all 
the arr;ingcmcuts being conducted in a simple and 
inexpensive fashion, suitable to young people whoso 
days were mostly laborious, and very few of their 
purses heavy. Scott and Erskiue had always been 
fond of the theatre; the pretty bride was passion- 
ately so — and I doubt if they ever spefkit a week 
in Edinburgh without indulging themselves in this 
amusement. But regular dinners and crowded as- 
semblies were in those years quite unthought of. 
Perhaps nowlicro could havo been found a society 
on so small a scale including more of vigorous in- 
tellect, varied information, elegant tastes, and real 
virtue, affection, and mutual confidence. How often 
have I heard its members, in the midst of the wealth 
and honours which most of them in due season at- 
tained, sigh over the recollection of those humbler 
days, when love and ambition were young and 
buoyant — and no difference of opinion was able to 
bring even a momentary chill over the warmth of 
friendship. 

“ You will imagine,” writes the Countess Purgstall 
to Scott, from one of her Styrian castles, “how iny 
heart burnt within me, my dear, dear friend, while 
I read your thrice-welcome letter. Had all the goda 
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and goddesses, from Saturn to La Liberte, laid their 
heads together, they could not have presented me 
with anything that so accorded with my fondest 
wishes. To have a conviction that those I love arc 
happy, and don’t forget mel — I have no way to 
express my feelings — they come in a flood and 
destroy me. Could my George but light on another 
Charlotte, there would bo but one crook left in my 
lot 1 * — to wit,* that Reggersburg does not servo as 
a vista for the Parliament Square. 3 Would some 
earthquake engulf the vile tract between, or the 
spirit of our rock introduce me to Jack the Giant- 
Queller’s shoemaker; Lord, Lord, how delightful ! 
Could I choose, I should just for the present pa- 
tronise the shoemaker, and then the moment I got 
you all snug in this old hall, steal tho shoes, and 
lock them away till tho indignation of the Lord 
passes by poor Old England ! Earl Walter would 
play the devil with me, but liis Charlotte’s smiles 
would speak thanks ineffable, and.thc angry clouds 
pass as before the sun in his strength. How di- 
vinely your spectre scenes would come in here ! 
Surely there is no vanity in saying that earth has 
no mountains like ours. O, how delightful to see 
the lady that is blessed with Earl Walter’s love, 
and that had mind enough to discover the blessing. 
Some kind post, I hope, will soon tell me that your 
happiness is enlarged, in tho only way it can be 
enlarged, for you have no chance now I think of 
taking Buonaparte prisoner. What sort of a genius 
will he be, is a very anxious speculation indeed ; 
whether the philosopher, the lawyer, the antiquary, 
the poet, or the hero will prevail — the spirit whis- 
pers unto me a happy melange of tho tw o last — lie 
will lisp in numbers, and kick at la Nourrice . On 
his arrival, present my fondest wishes to his ho- 
nour, and don’t, pray, give him a name out of 
your list of round-table knights, but some simple 
Christian appellation from the House of Harden. 
And is it then true, my God, that Earl Walter is 
a Benedick, and that 1 am in Sty via ? Well, bless 
us all, prays the separated from her brethren, 

“ J. A. 1\” 

“ Hainfeld, July 20, 1708.” 

Another extract from the Family Bible may 
close this letter — u M . C. Scott puentm edidit 14fo 
die Octobris 1798, qui postero die obiit apud Fdin- 
bttrijum” 

In the summer of this year Scott had hired a 
pretty cottage at Lasswadc, on the Esk, about six 
miles from' Edinburgh, and there, as the hack of 
Madame do l’.’s letter shows, he received it from 
the hands of Professor Stewart. It is a small 
house, hut with one room of good dimensions, 
which Mrs Scott’s taste set oft* to advantage at 
very humble cost — a paddock or two — and a gar- 
den (commanding a most beautiful view) in which 
Scott delighted to train his flowers and creepers. 
Never, I have heard him say, was he prouder of 
his handiwork than when he had completed the 
fashioning of a rustic archway, now overgrown with 
hoary ivy, by way of ornament to the entrance from 
the Edinburgh road. In this retreat they spent 


1 A long popular manual of Presbyterian Tlicology is entitled. 

The Crook in the Lot :— the author’s name, Thomas Boston. 

Minister of Ettrick. 

■ The ancient castle of Reggersburg (if engravings mav be 
trusted, one of the most magniticcnt in Germany) wus the chief 
■eat of the Puqjstall*. In situation and extent it seems to re- 


some happy summers, receiving the visits of their 
few chosen friends from the neighbouring city, and 
wandering at will amidst some of the most romantic 
scenery that Scotland can boast — Scott’s dearest 
haunt in the days of his boyish ramblings. They 
had neighbours, too, who were not slow to culti- 
vate their acquaintance. Witli the Clerks of Pen- 
ny cuick, with Mackenzie tho Man of Feeling, who 
then occupied the charming villa of Auehendinny, 
and with Lord Woodhousclcc, Scott had from an 
earlier date been familiar; and it was while at 
Lasswade that lie formed intimacies, even more 
important in their results, with the noble families 
of Melville and Buccleuch, both of whom have 
castles in the same valley. 

**. Sweet are the paths, O passing sweet, 

By Esk’s fair streams that rim. 

O’er airy steep, thro’ copscwood dbep 
Impervious to tho sun ; 

11 From that fair dome where suit is paid 
By blast of bugle free, 3 
To Auchcndinny’s hazel shade. 

And haunted XVoodhouselee. . 

44 Who knows not Melville’s Ijeechy grove, 

And lloslin’s rocky glen ; , 

Dalkeith, which all the virtues love. 

And classic llawthorndcn ? " 

Another verse reminds us that 

“ There the rapt poet's step may rove — 

and it was amidst these delicious solitudes that ho 
did produce the pieces which laid the imperishable 
foundations of all liis fame. It was here, that when 
his warm heart was beating with young and happy 
love, and his whole mind and spirit were nerved 
by new motives for exertion — it was here, that in 
the ripened glow of manhood ho seems to havo 
first felt something of his real strength, and poured 
himself out in those splendid original ballads which 
were at once to fix liis name. 

I must, however, approach these more leisurely. 
When William Erskino was in London in the spring 
of this year, he happened to meet in society with 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P. for Hindon, whose 
romance of The Monk, with the ballads which it 
included, had made for him, in those barren days, 
a brilliant reputation. This good-natured fopling, 
the pet and play tiling of certain fashionable circles, 
was then busy with that miscellany which at length 
came out in 1801, under the name of Talcs of 
Wonder, and was beating up in all quarters for 
contributions. Erskine showed Lewis, Scott’s ver- 
sions of Lcnore and tlw Wild Huntsman ; and when 
lie mentioned that his friend had other specimens 
of tho German diablerie in his portfolio, the col- 
lector anxiously requested that Scott might be en- 
listed in his cause. The brushwood splendour of 
“ The Monk’s” fame, 

44 The false and foolish fire that’s whiskt about ^ 

By popular air, and glares, and then goes out,’* 4 

had a dazzling influence among the unknown aspi- 
rants of Edinburgh ; and Scott, who was perhaps 
at all times rather disposed to hold popular favour 
as the surest test of literary merit, and who cer- 
tainly continued through life to over-estimate all 
talents except liis own, considered this invitation as 


semblo tho castle of Stirling. The Countess writes thus, about 
the same time, to another of the Mountain: — “ As for Scott 
and his sweet little wife, I consider them as a sort of papa 
and mamma to you all, and am happy the gods have ordered 
it so.” 

3 Pennycuick. < Oldham. 
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ft very flattering compliment. He immediately 
wrote to Lewis, placing whatever pieces he had 
translated and imitated from the German Volk- 
slieder at his disposal. Tlio following is the first of 
Lewis’s letters to him that has been preserved — it 
is without date, but marked by Scott “ 1798.” 

“ To Walter Scott, Esq. Advocate, Edinburgh. 

Sir, — I cannot delay expressing to you how much 
T feel obliged to you, both for the permission to 
publish the ballads I requested, and for the hand- 
some manner in which that permission was granted. 
The plan I have proposed to myself, is to collect 
all the marvellous ballads which 1 can lay hands 
upon. Ancient as well as modem will be com- 
prised in my design ; and 1 shall even allow a place 
to Sir Gawaine’s Foul La dye, and tlio Ghost that 
came to Margaret’s door and tirlcd at the pin. But 
as a ghost or a witch is a sine-qua-non ingredient 
in all the dishes of which I mean to compose, my 
hobgoblin repast, I am afraid the ‘ Lied von Treuc ’ 
does not come within the plan. With regard to 
the romance in Claudina von Villa Bella, if 1 am 
not mistaken, it is only a fragment in the original ; 
but, should you have finished it, you will oblige me 
much by letting me have a copy of it, as well as of 
the other marvellous traditionary ballads you were 
so good as to offer me. 

“ Should you be in Edinburgh when I arrive 
there, I shall request Erskitic to contrive an op- 
portunity for my returning my personal thanks. 
Meanwhile, I beg you to believe me your most 
obedient and obliged M. G. Lkwis.” 

When Lewis reached Edinburgh, he met Scott 
accordingly, and the latter told Allan Cunningham, 
thirty years afterwards, that he thought he had 
never felt such elation as when the “ Monk” invited 
him to dine with him for the first time at his hotel. 
Since he gazed on Burns in his seventeenth year, 
he had seen no one enjoying, by general consent, the 
fame of a poet ; and Lewis, whatever Scott might, 
on maturcr consideration, think of his title to such 
fame, had certainly done him no small service ; for 
the ballads of “ Alonzo the Bravo and the Fair 
Imogine,” and “ Durandarte,” had rekindled effec- 
tually in his breast the spark of poetical ambition. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell (now Bury), always dis- 
tinguished by her passion for elegant letters, was 
ready, “ in pride of rank, in beauty’s bloom,” to 
do the honours of Scotland to the “ Lion of May- 
fair ; ” and I believe Scott’s first introduction to 
Lewis took place at one of her Ladyship’s parties. 
But they met frequently, and, among other places, 
at Dalkeith — as witness one of Scott’s marginal 
notes, written in 1825, on Lord Byron’s Dairy: — 
u Poor fellow,” says Byron, “ he died a martyr to 
his new riches — of a Becond visit to Jamaica. 

* I’d give the lands of Deloraine 
Dark Musgrave were alive again ; , 

that is, 

• I would give many a sugar-cane 
Monk Lewis were alive again.' " 

To which Scott adds : — “ I would pay my share! 
how few friends one has, whose faults are only ri- 
diculous. His visit was one of humanity to amelio- 
rate thtf condition of his slaves. He did much good 
by stealth, and was a most generous creature .... 
Lewis was fonder of great people than he ought to 
have been, either as a man of talent or as a man of 


fashion. He had always dukes and ducliosses in his 
mouth, and was pathetically fond of any one that 
had a title. You would have sworn he had been a 
parvenu of yesterday, yet he had lived all his life 
in good society .... Mat had queerisli eyes — they 
projected like those of some insects, and were flat- 
tish on the orbit. His person was extremely small 
and boyish — lie was indeed the least man I ever 
saw, to be sfrictly well and neatly made. I remem- 
ber a picture of him by Saunders being handed 
round at Dalkeith House. The artist had ingeni- 
ously flung a dark folding-mantle around the form, 
under which was half-hid a dagger, a dark lantern, 
or sofne such cut-throat appurtenance; with all 
this the features -were preserved and ennobled. It 
passed from hand to hand into that of Henry, Duke 
of Buccleuch, who, hearing the general voice affirm 
that it was very like, said aloud, 6 Like Mat Lewis! 
Why that picture’s like a Man !’ lie looked, and 
lo, Mat Lewis’s head was at his elbow. This boy- 
ishness went through life with him. lie was a child, 
and a spoiled child, but a child of high imagination; 
and so lie wasted himself on ghost-stories and Ger- 
man romances. 11c had the finest ear for rhythm 
1 ever met with — finer than Byron’s.” 

During Lewis’s stay in Scotland this year, he 
spent a day or two with Scott at Musselburgh, where 
the yeomanry corps were in quarters. Scott received 
him in his lodgings, under the roof of an ancient 
dame, who afforded him much amusement by her 
daily colloquies with the fisliwomen — the Muckle - 
backets of the place. His delight in studying the 
dialect of these people is well remembered by tho 
survivors of the cavalry, and must have astonished 
the stranger dandy. While walking about before 
dinner on one of these days, Mr Skene’s recitation 
of the German ICriegslicd, u Der Abschied’s Tag 
ist da” (the day of departure is come), delighted 
both Lewis and the Quarter-Master ; and the latter 
produced next morning that spirited little piece in 
the same measure, which, embodying the volunteer 
Ardour of tlie time, was forthwith adopted as the 
troop-song of the Edinburgh Liglit-llorsc. 1 

In January 1799, Mr Lewis appears negotiating 
with a bookseller, named Bell, for the publication 
of Scott’s version of Goethe’s Tragedy, “ Goetz von 
Berlicliiiigen of the Iron Hand.” Bell seems final- 
ly to have purchased the copy-right for twenty-five 
guineas, and twenty-five more to "be paid in case of 
a second edition — which was never called for until 
long after the copy-riglit had expired. Lewis Vrites, 
“ I have made him distinctly understand, that, if 
you accept so small a sum, it will be only because 
this is your first publication.” The edition of “ Le- 
nore” and the ** Yager,” in 1796, had been com- 
pletely forgotten ; and Lewis thought of those bal- 
lads exactly as if they had been MS. contributions 
to his own Tales of Wonder, still lingering on tho 
threshold of tlie press. The Goetz appeared ac- 
cordingly, with Scott’s name on the title-page, in 
tlie following February. 

In March 1799, he carried his wife to London, 
this being the first time that he had seen the metro- 
polis since the days of his infancy. The acquaint- 
ance of Lewis served to introduce him to some 
literary and fashionable society, with which he was 
much amused ; but his great anxiety was to examine 
the antiquities of tlie Tower and Westminster Ab- 


l Bee Poetical Works (Edition 1841), p. 604. 


VI. 
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bey, and to make some researches among the MSS. 
of the British Museum. He found his Goetz spoken 
of favourably, on the whole, by the critics of the 
time ; but it does not appear to have attracted ge- 
neral attention. The truth is, that, to have given 
Goethe anything like a fair chance with the English 

E ublic, his first drama ought to have been trans- 
ited at least # tcn years before. The imitators had 
been more fortunate than the master, and this work, 
which constitutes one of the most important land- 
marks in the history of German literature, had not 
come even into Scott’s hands, until he had familiar- 
ized himself with the ideas which it first opened, in 
the feeble and puny mimicries of writers already 
forgotten, lie readily discovered the vast gulf 
which separated Goethe from the German drama- 
tists on whom ho had heretofore been employing 
himself ; but the public in general drew no such 
distinctions, and the English Goetz was soon after- 
wards condemned to oblivion, through the unspa- 
ring ridicule showered on whatever bore the name 
of German play , by the inimitable caricature of 
The Rovers. 

The tragedy of Goethe, however, has in truth 
nothing in common with the wild absurdities against 
which Canning and Ellis levelled the arrows of 
their wit. It is a broad, hold, free, and most pic- 
turesque delineation of real characters, manners, 
and events ; the first fruits, in a word, of that pas- 
sionate admiration for Sliakspcarc, to wliieh all 
that is excellent in the recent imaginative literature 
of Germany mnst be traced. With what delight 
must Scott have found the scope and maimer of 
our Elizabethan drama revived on a foreign stage 
at the call of a real master! — with what double 
delight must lie havo seen Goethe seizing for the 
noblest purposes of art, men and modes of life, 
scenes, incidents, and transactions, all claiming near 
kindred with those that had from boyhood formed 
the chosen theme of his own sympathy and reflec- 
tion ! In the baronial robbers of the Rhine, stern, 
bloody, and rapacious, but frank, generous, and, 
after their fashion, courteous — in their forays upon 
each other’s domains, the besieged castles, tlie plun- 
dered herds, the captive knights, the browbeaten 
bishop, and the bafiled liegc-lord, who vainly strove 
to quell all these turbulences — Scott had before 
him a vivid image of the life of his own and the 
rival Border clans, familiarized to him by a hun- 
dred nameless minstrels. If it be doubtful whether, 
but fdr Percy’s Reliqucs, ho would ever have 
thought of editing their Ballads, I think it not less 
so, whether, but for the Ironhanded Goetz, it would 
ever have flashed upon his mind, that in the wild 
traditions which these recorded, he had been un- 
consciously assembling materials for more works 
of high art than the longest life could serve him to 
elaborate. 

As the version of the Goetz has at length been 
included in Scott’s poetical works, 1 need not make 
it the subject of more detailed observation here. 
The reader who turns to it for the first time will 
be no less struck than I was under similar circum- 
stances a dozen years ago, with the many points of 
resemblance between the tone and spirit of Goethe’s 
delineation, and that afterwards adopted by the 
translator in some of the most remarkable of his 
original works. One example, however, may bo 
forgiven: — 


“ A loud alarm, with shouts and /W™;— Ejklbis8 is borne in 
wounded, by two Troopers. 

Selbiss . Leave me here, and hasten to Goetz. 

1st Trooper. Let us stay —you need our aid. 

Sil. Get one of you on the watch-tower, and tell me how it 
goes. 

1st Troop. How shall T get up? 

2 d Troop. Get upon my shoulder ; you can then reach tlio 
ruined part. 

1 st Troop. (On the tower.) Alas I Alas! 

Set. What seest thou? 

Troop. Your cavaliers fly to the hill. • 

Sel. IleDish cowards ! I would that they stood, and that I 
had a hall through my head ! Hide one of you at full speed—* 1 
Curse and thunder them back to the fleld ! SeeBt thou Goetz ? 

Troop . I see the three black feathers in the midst of the tu- 
mult. 

Sel. Swim, brave swimmer— I lie here. 

Troop. A white plume 1 Whose is that ? 

Set. The Captain. 

Troop. Goetz gallops upon him — Crash— down he goes. 

Sel. The Captain? 

Troop. Yes. 

Sel. Bravo! — bravo! 

Troop. Alas ! Alas ! I see Goetz no more. 

Sel. Then die, Selbiss! 

Troop. A dreadful tumult where ho stood. George b blue 
plume vanishes too. 

Sel. Climb higher! — Sce’st thou Lcrse? 

Troon. No — everything is in confusion. 

Sel. No further — come down — tell me no moro. 

Troop. I cannot — Bravo! 1 see Goetz. 

Sel. On horseback ? 

Troop. Ay, ay — high on horsel>ack — victory ! — they fly ! 

Sri. The Imperialists? 

Troop. Standard and all— Goetz behind them — ho lias it — 
lie has it ! ” 

The first hint of this (as of what not in poetry ?) 
may be found in tlio Iliad- -where Helen points 
out the persons of the Greek heroes, to old Priam 
seated on the walls of Troy ; and Shakspeare makes 
some use of the same idea in his Julius Ciesnr. But 
who does not recognise in Goethe’s drama the true 
original of the death-scene of Marcnion, and the 
storm in Ivanhoe ? 

Scott executed about the same time liis “ House 
of Aspen,” rather a rifaelmento than a translation 
from one of the minor dramatists that had crowded 
to partake the popularity of Goetz of the lroiiliaud. 
It also was sent to Lewis in London, where having 
first been read and much recommended by the 
celebrated actress, Mrs Estcn, it was taken up by 
Kemble, and 1 believe actually put in rehearsal for 
the stage. If so, the trial did not encourage fur- 
ther preparation, and the notion was abandoned. 
Discovering the play thirty years after among his 
papers, Scott sent it to one of the literary almanacks 
(the Keepsake of 1829.) In tlie advertisement he 
says, “ he had lately chanced to look over these 
scenes with feelings very different from those of 
tlio adventurous period of his literary life during 
which they were written, and yet Avith such, per- 
haps, as a reformed libertine might regard the 
illegitimate production of an early amour.” He 
adds, u there is something to be ashamed of, cer- 
tainly ; but after all, paternal vanity whispers that 
the child has some resemblance to Hie father.” 
This piece being also now included in the general 
edition of his works, I shall not dwell upon it here. 
It owes its most effective scenes to the Secret Tri- 
bunaly which fountain of terror had first been dis- 
closed by Goethe, and had by this time lost much 
of its effect through the “ clumsy alacrity ” of a 
hundred followers. Scott’s scenes are interspersed 
with some lyrics, the numbers of which, at least, 
are worthy of attention. One has tlie metre — and 
not a little of tho spirit — of the boat-song of Ro- 
derick Dhu and Clan Alpin 
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** Joy to the victors, the sons of old Aspen, 

Joy to the race of the battle and scar ! 

Glory’s proud garland triumphantly grasping. 
Generous in peace, and victorious in war. 

Honour acquiring. 

Valour inspiring. 

Bursting resistless through focmen they go. 

War axes wielding; 

Broken ranks yielding. 

Till from the battle proud Roderick retiring. 

Yields in wild rout the fair palm to his foe.** 

"Another is the first draft of “ the Maid of Toro 
and perhaps he had forgotten the more perfect 
copy of that song, when he sent the original to the 
Keepsake. 

1 incline to believe that the house of Aspen was 
written after Scott’s return from London ; but it 
has been mentioned in tho same page with the 
Goetz, to avoid any recurrence to either the Ger- 
man or the Germanized dramas. His return was 
accelerated by the domestic calamity which forms 
the subject of tlio following letter ; — 

“ To Mrs Scott , George's Square , Edinburgh. 

" London, 10th April 1700. 

t£ My dear Mother, — I cannot express the feel- 
ings with which I sit down to the discharge of my 
present melancholy duty, nor how much I regret 
the accident which has removed me from Edin- 
burgh, at a time, of all others, when I should have 
wished to administer to your distress all tho con- 
solation which sympathy ami affection could have 
afforded. Your own principles of virtue and reli- 
gion will, however, 1 well know, he your best sup- 
port in this heaviest of human afflictions. Tho 
removal of my regretted parent from this earthly 
scene, is to him, doubtless, the happiest change, if 
the firmest integrity and the best spent life can en- 
title us to judge of the state of our departed friends. 
When we reflect upon this, we ought almost to sup- 
press the selfish feelings of regret that he was not 
spared to us a little longer, especially when we 
consider that it was not the will of Heaven that lie 
si 1011 Id share tho most inestimable of its earthly 
blessings, such a portion of health as might have 
enabled him to enjoy his family. To my dear 
father, then, the putting off this mortal mask was 
happiness, and to us who remain, a lesson so to 
live that we also may have hope in our latter end; 
and with you, my dearest Mother, remain many 
blessings and some duties, a grateful recollection 
of which will, 1 am sure, contribute to calm the 
current of your affliction. The affection and at- 
tention which you have a right to expect from 
your children, and which I consider as the best 
tribute wc can pay to the memory of the parent 
wo have lost, will also, I am sure, contribute its 
full share to tho alleviation of your distress. The 
situation of Charlotte’s health, in its present deli- 
cate state, prevented me from setting off directly 
for Scotland, when I heard that immediate danger 
was apprehended. I am now glad 1 did not do so, 
as I could not with the utmost expedition have 
reached Edinburgh before the lamented event had 
taken place. The situation of my affairs must de- 
tain me here for a few days more ; the instant I 
can, I will set off for Scotland. I need not tell you 
not cvep to attempt to answer this letter — such an 
exertion would be both unnecessary and improper. 
John or Tom will let me know how my sister and 


you do. I am, ever, dear Mother, your dutiful ana 
affectionate son, W. S. M 

' m 

u P.S . — Permit me, my dear Madam, to add a 
line to, Scott’s letter, to express to you how sin- 
cerely 1 feel for your loss, and how much I regret 
that I am not near you to try by the most tender 
care to soften the pain that bo great a misfortune 
must inflict on you and on all those who had the 
happiness of being connected W'ith him. I hope 
soon to have the pleasure of returning to you, and 
to convince you of the sincere affection of your 
daughter, M. C. S.” 

The death of this worthy man, in his 70tli year, 
after a long scries of feeble health and suffering, 
was an event which could only be regarded as a 
great deliverance to himself. He had had a suc- 
cession of paralytic attacks, under which, mind as 
well as body had by degrees been laid quite pros- 
trate. When the first Chronicles of tho Canongato 
appeared, a near relation of the family said to me 
— “ I had been out of Scotland for some time, and 
did not know of my good friend’s illness, until I 
reached Edinburgh, a few months before his death. 
Walter carried mo to visit him, and warned me 
that I should see a great change. I saw the very 
scene that is here painted of tho elder Croftangry’s 
sickroom — not a feature different — poor Anne 
Scott, the gentlest of creatures, was treated by the 
fretful patient precisely like this niece.” 1 

1 have lived to see the curtain rise and fall once 
more on a like scene. 

Mr Thomas Scott continued to manage his fa- 
ther’s business. He married early ; he was in bis 
circle of society extremely popular ; and liis pros- 
pects seemed fair in all things. The property left 
by the old gentleman was less than had been ex- 
pected, but sufficient to make ample provision for 
liis widow, and a not inconsiderable addition to tho 
resources of those among whom the remainder was 
divided. 

Scott’s mother and sister, both much exhausted 
with their attendance on a protracted sickbed, and 
the latter already in the first stage of the malady 
which in two years more carried her also to her 
grave, spent the greater part of the following sum- 
mer and autumn in his cottage at Lasswade. 

There lie was now again labouring assiduously 
in the service of Lewis’s w hobgoblin repast,” and 
the specimens of his friend’s letters on^his contri- 
butions, as they were successively forwarded to 
London, which were printed by way of appendix 
to tho Essay on Imitations of tho Ancient Ballad, 
in 18 30, 8 may perhaps bo sufficient for tho reader’s 
curiosity. The versions from Burger were, in con- 
sequence of Lewis’s remarks, somewhat corrected; 
and, indeed, although Scott speaks of himself as 
having paid no attention “ at the time," to the lec- 
tures of his “ martinet in rhymes and numbers” — 
“ lectures which were,” he adds, * severe enough, 
but useful eventually, as forcing on a young and 
careless versifier criticisms absolutely necessary to 
his future success”— it is certain that liis memory 
had in some degree deceived him when he used 
this language, for, of all the false rhymes and Scot- 
ticisms which Lewis had pointed out in these “ lec- 
tures,” hardly one appears in the printed copies of 


4 Sec Chronicles — Wavcrley Novels. 


* See Poetical Works (1841), p. 560- 
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the ballads contributed by Scott to the Tales of 
Wonder. 

As to his imperfect rhymes of this period, I have 
no doubt he owed them to liis recent zeal about 
collecting the ballads of the Border. He had, in 
his familiarity with compositions so remarkable 
for merits of a higher order, ceased to be offended, 
as in the days of his devotion to Langhome and 
Mickle lie would probably have been, with their 
loose and vague assonances, which are often, in fact, 
not rhymes at all ; a licence pardonable enough in 
real minstrelsy, meant to be chanted to moss-troop- 
ers with the accompanying tones of the war-pipe, 
but certainly not worthy of imitation in verses 
written for the eye of a polished age. Of this care- 
lessness as to rhyme, we sec little or nothing in our 
few specimens of his boyish verse, and it does not 
occur, to any extent that has ever been thought 
worth notice, in his great works. 

But Lewis’s collection did not engross the leisure 
of this summer. It produced also what Scott justly 
calls liis first serious attempts in verse and of 
these, the earliest appears to have been the Glcn- 
finlas. Here the scene is laid in the most favourite 
district of his favourite Perthshire Highlands; and 
the Gaelic tradition on which it is founded was far 
more likely to draw out the secret strength of his 
genius, as well as to arrest the feelings of liis couu- 
trymen, than any subject with which the stores of 
German diablerie could have supplied him. It has 
been alleged, however, that the poet makes a Ger- 
man use of his Scottish materials; that the legend, 
as briefly told in the simple prose of liis preface, is 
more affecting than the lofty and sonorous stanzas 
themselves; that the vague terror of the original 
dream loses, instead of gaining, by the expanded 
elaboration of the detail. There may be something 
in these objections: but no man can pretend to be 
an impartial critic of the piece which first awoke 
his own childish ear to the powder of poetry and 
the melody of verse. 

The next of these compositions was, I believe, 
the Eve of St John, in which Scott re peoples the 
tower of Smailholm, the awe-inspiring liaunt of liis 
infancy; and here ho touches, for the first time, 
the one superstition which can still be appealed to 
with full and perfect effect ; the only one which 
lingers in minds long since weaned from all sym- 
pathy with the machinery of witches and goblins. 
And surely this mystery was never touched w*ith 
more thrillVpg skill than in that noble ballad. It 
is the first of his original pieces, too, ill which ho 
uses the measure of his own favourite Minstrels ; 
a measure which the monotony of mediocrity had 
long and successfully been labouring to degrade, 
but in itself adequate to the expression of the high- 
est thoughts, as well as the gentlest emotions; and 
capable, in fit hands, of as rich a variety of music 
as any other of modern times. This was written 
at Mertoun-housc in the autumn of 1799. Some 
dilapidations had taken place in the tower of Smail- 
holm, and Harden, being informed of the fact, and 
entreated with needless earnestness by his kinsman 
to arrest the hand of the spoiler, requested play- 
fully a ballad, of which Smailholm should be the 
scene, as the price of his assent. The stanza in 
which the groves of Mertoun are alluded to, has 
been quoted in a preceding page. 

Then came The Grey Brother, founded on an- 
other superstition, which seems to have been al- 


most as ancient as the belief in ghosts ; namely, 
that the holiest service of the altar cannot go on in 
the presence of an unclean person — a heinous sin- 
ner unconfessed and unabsolved. The fragmentary 
form of this poem greatly heightens the awfulness 
of its impression ; and in construction and metre, 
the verses which really belong to the story appear 
to me the happiest that have ever been produced 
expressly in imitation of the ballad of the middle m 
age. In the stanzas, previously quoted, on the 
scenery of the Esk, however beautiful in them- 
selves, and however interesting now as marking 
the locality of the composition, he must be allowed 
to have lapsed into another strain, and produced a 
pannus purpureus which interferes with and mars 
the general texture. 

He wrote at the same period the fine chivalrous 
ballad entitled The Eire- King, in which there is 
more than enough to make us forgive the machinery. 

It was in the course of this autumn that he first 
visited Botliwell Castle, the seat of Archibald Lord 
Douglas, wlio had married the Lady Frances Scott, 
sistc? to Henry Duke of Buceleucli; a woman 
whose many amiable virtues were combined with 
extraordinary strength of mind, and who had, from 
the first introduction of the young poet at Dalkeith, 
formed high anticipations of his future career. Lady 
Douglas was one of his dearest friends through life; 
and now', under lief roof, he improved an acquaint- 
ance (begun also at Dalkeith) with one whose abili- 
ties and accomplishments not less qualified her to 
estimate him, and who still survives h> lament the 
only event that could have interrupted their cor- 
dial confidence — the Lady Louisa Stuart, daughter 
of the celebrated John Earl of Bute. These ladies, 
who were sisters in mind, feeling, and affection, he 
visited among scenes the noblest and most inter- 
esting that all Scotland can show — alike famous in 
history and romance; and he was not unwilling to 
make Bothw’cll and Blantyre the subject of another 
ballad, liis purpose was never completed. I think, 
however, the reader will not complain of my intro- 
ducing the fragment which 1 have found among 
his papers. 

41 When fruitful Clydesdale’s apple-hnwcrs 
Are mellowing in the noon ; 

When sighs round Pembroke’s ruin’d towers 
The sultry breath of June ; 

“ When Clyde, despite his sheltering wood. 

Must leuve his channel dry ; 

And vainly o’er the limpid flood 
The angler guides his fly ; 

44 If chance by Bothwell's lovely braes 
A wanderer thou hast been, 

Or hid thee from the summer’s blaze 
In Blan tyre’s bowers of green, 

• 4 Full where the copse wood opens wild 
Thy pilgrim step hath staid, 

Where Both well's towers in ruins piled 
O'erlook tlie verdant glade ; 

44 And many a tale of love and fear 
Hath mingled with the scene— 

Of liotliwell s banks that bloom'd so dear 
And iiothwell’s bonny Jean. 

44 O, if with rugged minstrel lays 
Unsated be thy ear, 

And thou of deeds of otherdays 
Another tale wilt hear, 

** Then all beneath the spreading'beech 
Flung careless on the lea, 

The Gothic muse the tale shall teach 
Of Both well’s sisters three. 

44 Wight Wallace stood on Deckmont head, 
lie blew his bugle round. 
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Till the wild bull in Cadyow wood 
Has started at the sound. 

" St Goorge's cross, o'er Bothwell hung, 

Was waving far and wide. 

And from the lofty turret flung 
Its crimson blaze on Clyde ; 

“ And rising at the bugle blast 
That marked the Scottish* foe. 

Old England’s yeomen muster’d Cast, 

And bent the Norman bow. 

“ Tall in the midst Sir Aylmer rose, 
l'roud Pembroke’s Earl was he— 

While" 

One morning, during his visit to Bothwcll, was 
spent on an excursion to the ruins of Craignetlian 
Castle, the seat, in former days, of the great Evan- 
dale branch of the house of Hamilton, but now the 
property of Lord Douglas ; and the poet expressed 
such rapture with the scenery, that his hosts urged 
him to accept, for his lifetime, the use of a small 
habitable house, enclosed within the circuit of the 
ancient walls. This offer was not at once declined ; 
but circumstances occurred before the end of the 
year, which rendered it impossible for him to estab- 
lish his summer residence in Lanarkshire. The 
castle of Craignetlian is the original of his “ Tillie- 
tudlom.” 1 

Another imperfect ballad, in which he had meant 
to blend together two legends familiar to every 
reader of Scottish history and romance, has been 
found in the same portfolio, and the handwriting 
proves it to he of the same early date. Though long 
and very unfinished, it contains so many touches of 
his best manner that 1 cannot withhold 

THE SHEPHERD’S TALE. 

********** 

And ne’er but once, my son, he says. 

Was yon sad cavern trod. 

In persecution’s iron days. 

When the hind was left by God. 

From Bowlin bog, with slaughter red, 

A wanderer hither drew. 

And oft ho stopt und turned his head. 

As by tits the night wind blew' ; 

For trampling round by Cheviot edge 
Wore heard the troopers keen. 

And frequent from the Whitckiw ridga 
The death- si lot flashed between. 

The moonbeams through tho misty shower 
On yon dark cavern fell ; 

Through the cloudy night tho snow gleamed white, 
Which sunbeam ne’er could quell. 

“Yon cavern dnrk is rough and rude. 

And cold its jaws of snow ; 

But more rough nnd rude are the men of blood. 

That hunt my life below ; 

“ Yon spell-bound den, as the aged tell. 

Was hewn by demon’s hands j 
But 1 had lourd ® melle with the fiends of hell, 

Tlian with Clavcrs and his band." 

lie heard the deep-mouthed bloodhound bark. 

He heard the horses neigh. 

He plunged him in the cavern dark. 

And downward sped his way. 

Now faintly down the winding path 
Came tho cry of the faulting Fiound, 

And the muttered oath of baulked wrath 
Was lost in hollow sound. 

He threw him on the flinted floor, ’ 

And held his breath for fear ; 

He rose and hitter cursed his foes, 

• As the sounds died on his ear. 


1 The name Tillietudlem was no doubt taken from that of 
the ravine under the old castle of Lanark— which town is near 
Craignetlian. This ravine is called Gillytudlem. 

* Lourd; ft e. liefer— rather. 


“ O bare thine arm, thou battling Lord, 

For Scotland's wandering band; 

Dosli from the oppressor’s grasp the sword. 

And sueep him from the land. 

“ Forget not thou thy people's groans 
From dark Dunnotter's tower. 

Mix'd with the seafowl's shrilly moons. 

And ocean's bursting roar ! 

" O in fell Clavcrs* hour of pride. 

Even in liis mightiest day, * 

As bold he Btrides through conquest's tide, 

O stretch liim on tho clay ! 

“His widow and his little ones, 

O may their tower of trust 
Remove its strong foundation stones. 

And crush them in the dust ! " — 

“ Sweet prayers to me," a voice replied, 

“ Thrice welcome, guest of mine ! " — 

And glimmering on the cavern side, 

A light was seen to shine. 

An aged man, in amice brown. 

Stood by the wanderer's side. 

By powerful charm, a dead man's arm. 

The torch's light supplied. 

From each stiff finger stretched upright. 

Arose a ghastly flame. 

That waved not in the blast of night 
Which through the cavern came. 

O deadly blue was that taper’s hue. 

That flamed the cavern o'er. 

But more deadly blue was the ghastly hue 
Of his eyes who the taper bore. 

ITo laid on his head a hand like lead. 

As heavy, pale, and cold: — 

“ Vengeance l>e thine, thou guest of mine. 

If thy heart he firm and bold. 

“ But if faint thy heart, and caitifT foar 
Thy recreant sinews know. 

The mountain crue thy heart shall tear. 

Thy nerves tho hooded crow." 

The wanderer raised him undismay’d : 

“My soul, by dangers steeled. 

Is stubborn as my liorder blade. 

Which never knew to yield. 

“ And if thy power can speed the hour 
Of vengeance on my foes. 

Theirs lie the futc, from bridge and gate 
To feed the hooded crows." 

The Brownie looked him In the face. 

And his colour fled with speed — • 

“ I fear me," quotli he, “ uneatli it will ba 
To match thy word and deed. 

“ In ancient days when English bands 
Sore ravaged Scotland fair. 

The sword and shield of Scottish land 
Was valiant Halbert Kerr. 

“ A warlock loved the warrior well. 

Sir Michael Scott by name. 

And he sought for his sake a spell to make, s 
ShouiJ the Southern foemen tame : 

“ Look thou," he said, “ from Cessforfl head. 

As the July sun sinks low. 

And when glimmering white on Cheviot's height 
Thou shaft spy a wreath of snow. 

The spell is complete which shall bring to thy feat 
The haughty Saxon foe. 

• ' For many a year wrought the wizard here. 

In Cheviot’s bosom low, 

Till the spell was complete, and in July's heat 
Appeared December's snow ; 

But Cessford’s Halbert never came 
The wondrous couso to know. 

“ For years before in Bowden aisle 
The warrior’s bones had lain. 

And after short while, by female guile. 

Sir Michael Scott .was slain. 

“ But me and my brethren in this cell 
liis mighty charms retain, — 

And he that can quell the powerful spell 
Sliall o'er broad Scotland reign." 

He led him through an Iron door 
And up a winding stair, 

And in wild amaze did the wanderer gaa# 

On the sight which opened there. 
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Through the gloomy night flashed ruddy light, 

A thousand torches* glow ; 

The cave rose high, like tho vaulted sky, 

O'er stalls In double row. 


In every stall of that endless hall 
Stood a steed in barbing bright ; 

At the foot of each steed, all armed save the head, 
Lay stretched a stalwart knight. 

In each mailed hand was a naked brand ; 

As they lay on tho black huU ( s hide, 

Each visage stem did upwards turn, 

With eyeballs fixed and wide. 

A launoegay strong, full twelve ells long, 

By every warrior hung ; 

At each pommel there, for battle yare, 

A Jed wood axe was slung. 

The casque hung near each cavalier ; 

The plumes waved mournfully 
At every tread which tho wanderer made 
Through the hall of Qnunarye ; 

The ruddy beam of the torches* gleam 
That glared the warriors on, 

Reflected light from armour bright, 

In noontide splendour shone. 

And onward seen in lustre sheen. 

Still lengthening on the sight, 

Through the boundless hall, stood steeds in stall. 

And by each lay a sable knight. 

Still os tho dead lay each horseman dread. 

And moved nor limb nor tongue ; 

Each steed stood stiff ns an earth fust cliff. 

Nor hoof nor bridle rung. 

No sounds through nil the spacious hall 
The deadly still divide. 

Save where echoed nloof from the vaulted roof 
To the wanderer’s step replied. 

At length before his wondering eyes. 

On nn Iron column lionie. 

Of antique shape, and giant size, 

Appear'd a sword and horn. 

•‘Now choose thee here,** quoth his lender, 

“ Tliy venturous fortune try ; 

Thy wo and weal, thy boot nml bale. 

In yon brand and bugle lie." 

To the fatal brand ho mounted his hand. 

Hut his soul did quiver and quail ; 

The life-blood did start to his shuddering heart, 

And loft him wan uud pole. 

The brand ho forsook, and tho horn ho took 
To *say a gentle sound ; 

But so wild a blast from the bugle hnist, 

That tho Cheviot rock’d around. 

From Forth to Tees, from sons to sens, 

Tho awful huglo rung : 

On Carlisle wall, and Berwick withal. 

To anus the warders sprung. 

With clank and clang the cavern King, 

Tho steeds did stamp and neigh ; 

And loud was the yell as each warrior fell 
« Wtcrte up with hoop and cry. 

“ Wd; wo," they cried, “ thou caitiff coward 
Tliat ever thou wert born ! 

Why drew ye not the knightly sword 
Before ye blew the horn ? " 

The morning on the mountain shone, 

And on tho bloody ground 
Hurled from the cavo with shiver’d bone, 

The mangled wretch was found. 

And still beneath the cavern dread, , 

Among the glldders gray, 

A shapeless stone with lichens spread 
Marks where the wanderer lay. 
***** * 

The reader may be interested by comparing with 
this ballad the author's proso version of part of its 
legend, as given in one of tho last works of his pen. 
He says, in the Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, 1830 : — u Thomas of Ercildowne, during his 
retirement, has been supposed, from time to time, 
to be levying forces to take the field in some crisis 


of his country’s fate. The story has often been told, 
of a daring horse-jockey having sold a black horse 
to a man of venerable and antique appearance, who 
appointed tho remarkable hillock upon Eildon hills, 
called the Luckcn-hare, as the place where, at 
twelve o’clock at night, he should receive the price. 
He came, his money was paid in ancient coin, and 
lie was invited by his customer to view his resi- 
dence. The trader in horses followed his guide 
in tho deepest astonishment through several long* 
ranges of stalls, in each of which a horse stood 
motionless, while an armed warrior lay equally still 
at the charger’s feet. e All these men,’ said the 
wizard in a whisper, * will awaken at the battle of 
Shoriffmuir.’ At the extremity of this extraordi- 
nary depot hung a sword and a horn, which the 
prophet pointed out to the horse-dealer as contain- 
ing the means of dissolving the spell. *Tho man in 
confusion took the horn and attempted to wind it. 
The horses instantly started in their stalls, stamped 
and shook their bridles, tho men arose and clashed 
their armour, and the mortal, terrified at the tu- 
mult lie had excited, dropped the horn from his 
hand. A voice like that of a giant, louder even 
than the tumult around, pronounced these words : — * 

• Woo to tho coward that ever he was bom, 

That did not draw tho sword before he blew the horn.' 

A whirlwind expelled the horse-dealer from the 
cavern, the entrance to which he could never again 
find. A moral might be perhaps extracted from the 
legend, namely, that it is best to he armed against 
danger before bidding it defiance.” 

One more fragment, in another style, and I shall 
have exhausted this budget. I am well aware that 
the introduction of such things will be considered 
by many as of questionable propriety ; but on the 
whole, it appears to me the better course to omit 
nothing by which it is in my power to throw light 
on this experimental period. 

***** 

•* Co sit old Cheviot’s crest below, 

And pensive mark the lingering snow 
in all his scaurs abide. 

And slow dissolving from the hill 
In many a sightless, soundless rill. 

Feed sparkling Bowmont’s tide. 

“ Fair shines the stream by batik and lea, 

As winipling to the eastern sea 
Nlie seeks Till’s sullen Lied, 

Indenting deep the fatal plain, 

"Where Scotland’s noblest, brave In vain, 

Around their monarch bled. 

“ And westward hills on lulls you see, 

Even ns old Ocean's mightiest sea 
• Heaves high her waves of foam. 

Dark and snow-ridged from Cutsfeld's wold. 

To the proud foot of Cheviot roll'd. 

Earth’s mountain billows come." 
***** 

Notwithstanding all these varied essays, and tho 
charms of the distinguished society into which his 
reputation had already introduced him, Scott's 
friends do not appear to have as yet entertained 
the slightest notion that literature was to be the 
main business of his life. A letter of Kerr of Ab- 
botrulc congratulates him on his having had more 
to do at the autumnal assizes of Jedburgh tliis year 
than on any former occasion, which intelligence he 
seems himself to have communicated with no feeble 
expressions of satisfaction. “ I greatly enjoy this,” 
says Kerr. “ Go on ; and with your strong sense 
and hourly ripening knowledge, tliat you must rise 
to the top of the tree in the Parliament, House in 
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due season, I hold as certain as that Murray died 
Lord Mansfield. But don’t let many an Ovid, 1 * or 
rather many a Burns (which is better), be lost in 
you. I rather think men of business have produced 
as good poetry in their by-hours as the professed 
regulars ; and I don’t see any sufficient reason why 
Lord President Scott should .not be a famous poet 
(in the vacation time), when we have seen a Presi- 
dent Montesquieu step so nobly beyond the tram- 
•mels in the Esprit des Loix. 1 suspect Dry den 
would have been a happier man had he had your 
profession. The reasoning talents visible in his 
verses, assure me that he would have ruled in 
Westminster Ilall as easily as ho did at Button’s, 
and he might have found time enough besides for 
everything that one really honours his memory 
for.” This friend appears to have entertained, in 
October 1709, the very opinion as to the profession 
of literature on which Scott acted through life. 

Having again given a week to Liddesdalc, in 
company with Mr. Shortrced, he spent a few days 
at Roscbank, and was preparing to return to Edin- 
burgh for the winter, when James Ballantyne 
called on him one morning, and begged him to 
supply a few paragraphs on some legal question of 
the day for his newspaper. Scott complied ; and 
carrying his article himself to tho printing-office, 
took with him also some of his recent pieces, de- 
signed to appear in Lewis’s collection. With these, 
especially, as his memorandum says, the “ JVlor- 
lachian fragment after Goethe,” Ballantyne was 
charmed, and he expressed his regret that Lewis’s 
book was so long in appearing. Scott talked of 
Lewis with rapture ; and, after reciting some of 
his stanzas, said — a l ought to apologise to you 
for having troubled you with anything of my own 
w hen I had things like this for your ear.” — w I felt 
at once,” says Ballantyne, “that his own verses 
were far above what Lewis could ever do, and 
though, w r licn 1 said this, he dissented, yet he seemed 
pleased with the warmth of my approbation.” At 
parting, Scott threw out a casual observation, that 
he wondered his old friend did not try to get some 
little booksellers’ work, “ to keep his types in 
pk.y during the rest of the week.” Ballantyne an- 
swered, that such an idea had not before occurred to 
him — that he had no acquaintance with the Edin- 
burgh “ trade ;” but, if he had, his types were 
good, and he thought he could afford to w’ork more 
cheaply than town-printers . Scott, “ with his good- 
humoured smile,” said — “ You had better try wliat 
you can do. You have been praising my little bal- 
lads ; suppose you print off a dozen copies or so of 
as many as will make a pamphlet, sufficient to let 
my Edinburgh acquaintances judge of your skill 
for themselves,” Ballantyne assented ; and 1 be- 
lieve exactly twelve copies of William and Ellen, 
The Fire-King, The Chase, and a few more of those 
pieces, were thrown off accordingly, with the title 
(alluding to the long delay of Lewis’s collection) of 
“ Apology for Tales of Teiror — 1799.” This first 
specimen of a press, afterwards so celebrated, pleased 
Scott ; and he said to Ballantyne — “ I have been 
for years collecting old Border ballads, and 1 think 
1 could, with little trouble, put together such a se- 
lection from them as might make a neat little vo- 

1 How sweet an Ovid, Murray was our boast ; 

Howjxmny Martials were in Pult’ncy lost. 

Dunciad, b. iv. v. 170. 

* " My profession and I came to stand nearly upon the foot- 


lume, to sell for four or five shillings. I will talk 
to some of tho booksellers about it when I get to 
Edinburgh, and if the thing goes on, you shall be 
the printer.” Ballantyne highly relished the pro- 
posal; and the result of mis little experiment 
changed wholly the course of his worldly fortunes, 
as w ell as of his friend’s. 

Shortly after the commencement of the Winter 
Session, tho office of Sheriff-depute of Selkirkshire 
became vacant by the death of an early ally of 
Scott’s, Andrew Plummer of Middlestead, a scho- 
lar and antiquary, who had entered with zeal into 
liis ballad researches, and whose name occurs ac- 
cordingly more than once in the notes to the Border 
Minstrelsy. Perhaps the community of their tastes 
may have had some part in suggesting to the Duke 
of Bucclcuch, that Scott might fitly succeed Mr 
Plummer in the magistrature. Be that as it might, 
his Grace’s inllucncc was used with the late Lord 
Melville, wiio, in those days, had the general control 
of the Crown patronage in Scotland, and his Lord- 
ship was prepared to look favourably on Scott’s pre- 
tensions to some office of this description. Though 
neither the Duke nor this able Minister were at all 
addicted to literature, they had both seen Scott 
frequently under their ow r n roots, and been pleased 
w ith his manners and conversation ; and he had by 
this time conic to be on terms of alfectionate inti- 
macy with some of the younger members of cither 
family. The Earl of Dalkeith (afterwards Duke 
Charles of Bucclcuch), and his brother Lord Mon- 
tagu, had been participating, with kindred ardour, 
in the military patriotism of the period, and had 
been thrown into Scott’s society under circumstan- 
ces well qualified to ripen acquaintance into confi- 
dence. The Honourable Robert Dundas, eldest son 
of the statesman whose title he has inherited, had 
been one of Scott’s companions in the High School; 
and he, too, had been of late a lively partaker in 
the business of the yeomanry cavalry; and, last not 
least, Scott always remembered with gratitude the 
strong intercession on this occasion of Lord Mel- 
ville’s nephews, Robert Dundas of Arniston, then 
Lord Advocate, and afterwards Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Scotland, and tho Right Honourable 
William Dundas, then Secretary to the Board of 
Control, and now Lord Clerk Register. 

11 is appointment to tlio Sheriffship bears date 
lGtli December 1799. It secured him an annual 
salary of £300 ; an addition to his resources which 
at once relieved his mind from whatever decree of 
anxiety he might have felt in consider lhg the pros- 
pect of an increasing family, along with the ever 
precarious chances of a profession, in tho daily 
drudgery of which it is impossible to suppose that 
he ever could have found much pleasure. 3 The 
duties of tho office were far from heavy ; the dis- 
trict, small, peaceful, and pastoral, was in great 
part the property of the Duke of Buccleuch ; and 
ho turned with redoubled zeal to his project of 
editing the ballads, many of the best of which be- 
longed to this very district of his favourite Border 
— thoso “ talcs,” which, as the Dedication of the 
Minstrelsy expresses it, had “ in elder times cele- 
brated the prowess and cheered the halls” of hia 
noble patron’B ancestors. 

ing which honest Slender consoled himself on having established 
with Mrs Anne Page : • There was no great love between us at 
the beginning, and it pleased heaven to decrease it on farther 
acquaintance. ”~Introd. to the Lay qf the Last Minstrel, 1880. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Border Minstrelsy In Preparation — Richard Heber — John 
Leyden — William Lairiliiw — James lloeg — Correspondence 
with George Ellis — Publication of the Two First Volumes of 
the Border Minstrelsy, 

1800 - 1002 . 

James Ballantyne, in his Memorandum, after men- 
tioning his ready acceptance of Scott’s proposal to 
print the Minstrelsy, adds , — 44 I do not believe, 
that even at this time, he seriously contemplated 
giving himself much to literature.” I confess, how- 
ever, that a letter of his, addressed to Ballantyne 
in the spring of 1 800, inclines me to question the 
accuracy of this impression. After alluding to an 
intention which he had entertained, in consequence 
of the delay of Lewis’s collection, to publish an 
edition of the ballads contained in his own little 
volume, entitled “ Apology for Tales of Terror,” 
he goes on to detail plans for the future direction 
of his printer’s career, which were, no doubt, pri- 
marily suggested by the friendly interest he took 
in Ballantyne’s fortunes ; but there are some hints 
which, considering what afterwards did take place, 
lead me to suspect, that even thus early the writer 
contemplated the possibility at least of being him- 
self very intimately connected with the result of 
these air-drawn schemes. The letter is as fol- 
lows: — 

* To Mr J. Ballantyne , Kelso Mail Office, Kelso . 

41 Castle Street, 2*2d April 1U00. 
w Dear Sir, — I have your favour, since the re- 
ceipt of which some things have occurred which 
induce me to postpone my intention of publishing 
my ballads, particularly a letter from a friend, as- 
suring me that 4 The Tales of Wonder’ arc actually 
in the printer’s hand. In this situation I endeavour 
to strengthen my small stock of patience, which has 
been nearly exhausted by the delay of this work, 
to which (though for that reason alone) I almost 
regret having promised assistance. I am still re- 
solved to have recourse to your press for the Ballads 
of the Border, which are in some forwardness. 

“ 1 liavo now to request your forgiveness for 
mentioning a plan which your Iriernl (iillon and F 
have talked over together with a view as well to 
the public advantage as to your individual interest. 
It is nothing short of a migration from Kelso to 
this place, which I think might be effected upon a 
prospect 4, of a very flattering nature. 

“ Three branches of printing are quite open in 
Edinburgh, all of which I am well convinced you 
have both the ability and inclination to unite in your 
person. The first is that of an editor of a news- 
paper, which shall contain something of an uniform 
Historical deduction of events, distinct from the far- 
rago of detached and unconnected plagiarisms from 
the London paragraphs of ‘ The Sun.’ Perhaps it 
might be possible (and Gillon has promised to make 
inquiry about it) to treat with the proprietors of 
some established paper — suppose the Caledonian 
Mercury — and we would all struggle to obtain for it 
some celebrity. To this might be added a 4 Monthly 
Magazine,’ and 4 Caledonian Annual Register,’ if 


1 railing on liim ono day in liis writing office, Scott said, 
44 Why, Joseph, this placo is as hot as an oven.’* “ Well,'* 
quoth Gillon, 44 and isn *t it here that I make my bread ? ” 

* The poet casually meeting Joseph in the streets, on one of 
his visits to London, expressed his regret at having lost his so- 


you will ; for both of which, with the excellent li- 
terary assistance which Edinburgh at present af- 
fords, there is a fair opening. The next object 
would naturally be the execution of Session papers, 
the best pa id work which a printer undertakes, and 
of which, I dare say, you would soon have a con- 
siderable share; for as you make it your business 
to superintend the proofs yourself, your education 
and abilities would insure your employers against 
the gross and provoking blunders which the poor 
composers are often obliged to submit to. The 
publication of works, either ancient or modern, 
opens a third fair held for ambition. The only 
gentleman who attempts anything in that way is in 
very bad health ; nor can I, at any rate, compli- 
ment either the accuracy or the execution of his 
press. 1 believe it is well understood, that with 
equal attention an Edinburgh press Would have 
superior advantages even to those of the metro- 
polis; and though I would not advise launching 
into that line at once, yet it would be easy to feel 
your way by occupying your press in this manner 
on vacant days only. 

w It appears to me that such a plan, judiciously 
adopted and diligently pursued, opens a fair road 
to an ample fortune. In the meanwhile, the * Kelso 
Mail’ might be so arranged as to be still a source 
of some advantage to you ; and I dare say, if want- 
ed, pecuniary assistance might be procured to assist 
you at the outset, either upon terms of a share or 
otherwise ; but I refer you for particulars to Joseph, 
in whose room I am now assuming the pen, for rea- 
sons too distressing to be declared, but at which 
you will readily guess. 1 hope, at all events, you 
will impute my interference to anything rather than 
an impertinent intermeddling with your concerns 
on the part of, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

Tlic Joseph Gillon here named was a solicitor 
of some eminence; a man of strong abilities and 
genuine wit and humour, for whom Scott, as well 
as Ballantyne, had a warm regard. 1 The intempe- 
rate habits alluded to at the close of Scott’s letter 
gradually undermined his business, his health, and 
his character; and he was glad, on leaving Edin- 
burgh, which became quite necessary some years 
afterwards, to obtain a humble situation about the 
House of Lords — in which lie died. 2 The answer 
of Ballantyne has not been preserved. 

To return to the u Minstrelsy.” — Scott found 
ablo assistants in the completion of his design. 
Richard Heber (long Member of Parliament for 
the University of Oxford) happened to spend this 
whiter in Edinburgh, and was welcomed, as his 
talents and accomplishments entitled him to be, 
by the cultivated society of the place. Witli Scott 
his multifarious learning, particularly his profound 
knowledge of the literary monuments of the middle 
ages, soon drew him into habits of close alliance ; 
the stores of his library, even then extensive, were 
freely laid open, and his own oral commentaries 
were not less valuable. But through him Scott 
made acquaintance with a person still more qualified 
to give him effectual aid in this undertaking; a 


ciety in Edinburgh ; Joseph responded fay a quotation from the 
Scotch Metrical Version of the Psalms— 

M rather in 

The J<ord'« house would 1 keep a door. 

Than dwell In tent* of kin." 
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native of the Border — from infancy, like himself, 
an enthusiastic lover of its legends, and who had 
already saturated his mind with every species of 
lore that could throw light upon these relics. 

Few who read these pages can be unacquainted 
with the leading facts in the history of John Leyden. 
— Few can need to be reminded that this extraor- 
dinary man, born in a shepherd’s- cottage in one of 
the wildest valleys of Roxburghshire, and of course 
^almost entirely self-educated, had, before he at- 
tained his nineteenth year, confounded the doctors 
of Edinburgh by the portentous mass of his acqui- 
sitions in almost every department of learning, lie 
had set the extremest penury at utter defiance, or 
rather he had never been conscious that it could 
operate as a bar; for bread and water, and access 
to books and lectures, comprised all within the 
bound of his wishes ; and thus he toiled and battled 
at the gates of science after science, until his un- 
conquerable perseverance carried everything before 
it ; and yet with this monastic abstemiousness and 
iron hardness of will, perplexing those about him 
by manners and. habits in which it was hard to say 
whether the mosstrooper or the schoolman of for- 
mer days most prevailed, he was at heart a poet. 

Archibald Constable, in after life one of the most 
eminent of British publishers, was at this period the 
keeper of a small book-shop, into which few but the 
poor students of Leyden’s order had hitherto found 
their way. Heber, in the course of his hiblioinania- 
cal prowlings, discovered that it contained some of 

“ The small old volumes, dork with tarnished gold/* 

which were already the Delilalis of his imagination ; 
and, moreover, that the young bookseller had him- 
self a strong taste for such charmers. Frequenting 
the place accordingly, he observed with some curi- 
osity the barbarous aspect and gestures of another 
daily visitant, who came not to purcliase, evidently, 
but to pore over the more recondite articles of the 
collection — often balanced for hours on a ladder 
with a folio in his hand, like Dominie Sampson. 
The English virtuoso was on the look-out for any 
books or MSS. that might be of use to the editor of 
the projected " Minstrelsy,” and some casual collo- 
quy led to the discovery that this unshorn stranger 
was, amidst the endless labyrinth of his lore, a 
master of legend and tradition — an enthusiastic 
collector and most skilful expounder of these very 
Border ballads in particular. Scott heard with 
much interest Heber’s account of his odd acquain- 
tance, and found, when introduced, the person 
whose initials, affixed to a series of pieces in verse, 
chiefly translations from Greek, Latin, and the 
northern languages, scattered, during the last three 
or four years, over the pages of the <f Edinburgh 
Magazine,” had often much excited his curiosity, 
as various indications pointed out the Scotch Bor- 
der to be the native district of this unknown 
« J. L.” 

These new friendships led to a great change in 
Leyden’s position, purposes, and prospects. He was 
presently received into the best society of Edin- 
burgh, where his strange, wild uncouthness of de- 
meanour does not seem to have at all interfered 
with the general appreciation of his genius, his 
gigantic* endowments, and really amiable virtues. 
Fixing his ambition on the East, where he hoped 
to rival the achievements of Sir William Jones, he 
at length, ^bout the beginning of 1802, obtained 


the promise of seme literary appointment in the 
East India Company’s service ; but when the time 
drew near, it was discovered that the patronage of 
the season had been exhausted, with the exception 
of one surgeon assistant's commission — which had 
been with difficulty secured for him by Mr William 
Dundas ; who, moreover, was obliged to inform 
him, that if he accepted it, lie must fee qualified to 
pass his medical trials within six months. This 
news, which would have crushed any other man’s 
hopes to the dust, was only a welcome fillip to the 
ardour of Leyden. He that same hour grappled 
with a new science, in full confidence that what- 
ever ordinary men could do in three or four years, 
his energy could accomplish in as many months ; 
took his degree accordingly in the beginning of 
1803, having just before published his beautiful 
poem, the Scenes of Infancy ; sailed to India ; 
raised for himself, within seven short years, the 
reputation of the most marvellous of Orientalists ; 
and died, in the midst of the proudest hopes, at the 
same age with Bums and Byron, in 1811. 

But to return : — Leyden was enlisted by Scott 
in the service of Lewis, and immediately contri- 
buted a ballad, called The Elf-King, to the Tales of 
Terror. Those highly-spirited pieces, the Cout of 
Keildar, Lord Soulis, and The Mermaid, wero fur- 
nished for the original department of Scott’s own col- 
lection : and the Dissertation oil Fairies, prefixed to 
its second volume, “ although arranged and digested 
by the editor, abounds with instances of Buch cu- 
rious reading as Leyden only had read, and was 
originally compiled by him but not the least of 
his labours was in the collection of the old ballads 
themselves. When lie first conversed with Ballan- 
tyne on the subject of the proposed work, and the 
printer signified his belief that a single volume of 
moderate size would be sufficient for the materials, 
Leyden exclaimed — w Dash it, does Mr Scott mean 
another thin thing like Goetz of Berlichingen ? I 
have more than that in my head myself : wo shall 
turn out three or four such volumes at least.” Ho 
wont to work stoutly in the realization of theso 
wider views. “ In this labour,” says Scott, “ ho 
was equally interested by friendship for the editor, 
and by his own patriotic zeal for the honour of tho 
Scottish borders ; and both may be judged of from 
the following circumstance. An interesting frag- 
ment had been obtained of an ancient historical 
ballad; but the remainder, to the great disturbance 
of the editor and his coadjutor, was nof to be re- 
covered. Two days afterwards, while the editor was 
sitting with some company after dinner, a sound 
was heard at a distance like that of the whistling 
of a tempest through the torn rigging of the vessel 
which scuds beforo it. The sounds increased aa 
they approached more near ; and Leyden (to the 
great astonishment of such of the guests as did not 
know him) burst into the room, chanting the desi- 
derated ballad with the most enthusiastic gesture, 
and all the energy of what he used to call the saw* 
tones of his voice. It turned out that he had walked 
between forty and fifty miles and back again, for 
the sole purpose of visiting an old person who pos- 
sessed this precious remnant of antiquity.” 1 

Various allusions to the progress of Leyden’s for- 
tunes will occur in letters to be quoted hereafter. 


i Euay on the Life qf Leyden— Scott'* Miwellaneoui Fro* 
Work*. 
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I may refer the reader, for further particulars, to 
the biographical sketch by Scott from which the 
preceding anecdote is taken. Many tributes to his 
memory are scattered over his friend’s other works, 
both prose and verse; and, above all, Scott did not 
forget him when exploring, three years after his 
death, the scenery of his “ Mermaid:” — 

*• Scarba’s isle, whose tortured Bhore, 

Still rings to Corrivrekan*s roar. 

And lonely Oolcmsay; — 

Scenes sung by him who sings no more : 

Ills bright and brief career is o’er, 

And mute his tuneful strains ; 

Quench’d fa his lamp of varied lore, 

That loved the light of song to pour; 

A distant and a deadly shore 
lias Leyden's cold remains I ” 1 

During the years 1800 and 1801, the Minstrelsy 
formed its editor’s chief occupation — a labour of 
love truly, if ever such there was ; but neither this 
nor his sheriffship interfered with his regular at- 
tendance at the Bar, the abandonment of which 
was all this while as far as it ever had been front 
bis imagination, or that of any of his friends. ITo 
continued to have liis summer headquarters at 
Lasswado ; and Mr (now Sir John) Stoddart, who 
visited liim there in the course of his Scottish tour, 3 
dwells on u the simple unostentatious elegance of 
the cottage, and the domestic picture which he there 
contemplated — a man of native kindness and cul- 
tivated talent, passing the intervals of a learned 
profession amidst scenes highly favourable to liis 
poetic inspirations, not in churlish and rustic soli- 
tude, but in the daily exercise of the most precious 
sympathies as a husband, a father, and a friend.” 
liis means of hospitality were now much enlarged, 
and tlio cottage, on a Saturday and Sunday at least, 
was seldom without visitors. 

^ Among other indications of greater ease in his 
circumstances, which I find in his letter-book, he 
writes to Heber, after his return to London in May 
1 800, to request his good of bees on behalf of Mrs 
Scott, who liad “ set her heart on a phaeton, at 
once strong, and low, and handsome', and not to 
cost more than thirty guineas;” which combination 
of advantages Heber seems to have found by no 
means easy of attainment. The phaeton was, how- 
ever, discovered ; and its springs must soon have 
been put to a sufficient trial, for this was “ the first 
wheeled carriage that ever penetrated into Liddes- 
dalo” — namely, in August 1800. The friendship 
of the Bucclcuch family now placed better means 
of re&arcli at his disposal, and Lord Dalkeith had 
taken special care that there should be a band of 
pioneers in waiting for his orders when he readied 
Hermitage. 

' Though he had not given up Lasswade, his she- 
riffship now made it necessary for him that he 
should be frequently in Ettrick Forest. On such 
occasions lie took up his lodgings in the little inn 
at Clovenford, a favourite fishing station on the 
road from Edinburgh to Selkirk. From this place 
he could ride to the county town whenever busi- 
ness required his presence, and he was also within 
a few miles of the vales of Yarrow and Ettrick, 
where he obtained large accessions to his store of 
ballads. It was in one of these excursions that, 
penetrating beyond St Mary’s lake, lie found a 
hospitable reception at the farm of Blacklwuse , 
situated on the Douglas-bum, then tenanted by a 


remarkable family, to which I liave already made 
allusion — that of William Laidlaw. He was then 
a very young man, but tlio extent of his. acquire- 
ments was already as noticeable as the vigour and 
originality of his mind ; and their correspondence 
where “ Sir” passes, at a few bounds, through 
“ Dear Sir,” and c< Dear Mr Laidlaw,” to “ Dear 
Willie,” shews how speedily this new acquaintance 
had warmed into a very tender affection. Laid- 
law’s zeal about the ballads was repaid by Scott’s 
anxious endeavours to get him removed from a 
sphere for which, ho writes, “ it is no flattery to 
say that you are much too good.” It was then, 
and always continued to be, his opinion, that his 
friend was particularly qualified for entering with 
advantage on the study of the medical profession ; 
but such designs, if Laidlaw himself e\pr took them 
up seriously, were not ultimately persevered in ; 
and 1 question whether any worldly success could, 
after all, have overbalanced the retrospect of an 
honourable life spent happily in the open air of 
nature, amidst scenes tlie most captivating to tlio 
eyes of genius, and in the intimate confidence of, 
perhaps, the greatest of contemporary minds. 

Janies Hogg spent ten years of his life in the 
service of Mr Laidlaw 's father, but ho had passed 
into that of another sheep farmer in a neighbour- 
ing valley before Scott first visited Blackhouse. 
William Laidlaw and Hogg were, however, the 
most intimate of friends, and the former took caro 
that Scott should see, without delay, one whoso 
enthusiasm about the minstrelsy of the Forest was 
equal to liis own, and whose mother, then an aged 
woman, though she lived many years afterwards, 
was celebrated for having by heart several ballads 
in a more perfect form than any other inhabitant 
of tlio vale of Ettrick. The personal history of 
James llogg must have interested Scott even more 
than any acquisition of that sort which he owed to 
this acquaintance with, perhaps, the most remark- 
able man that ever wore the maud of a shepherd. 
But I need not here repeat a talc which his own 
language will convey to the latest posterity. Under 
the garb, aspect, and bearing of a rude peasant — 
and rude enough he was in most of these things, 
even alter no inconsiderable experience of society 
— Scott found a brother poet, a true son of nature 
and genius, hardly conscious of his powers. He 
had taught himself to write by copying the letters 
of a printed book as he lay watching liis flock on 
the hill-side, and had probably reached the utmost 
pitch of liis ambition when he first found that his 
artless rhymes could touch the heart of the ewe- 
milker who partook the shelter of his mantle during 
the passing storm. As yet his naturally kind and 
simple character had not been exposed to any of 
the dangerous flatteries of the world ; his heart was 
pure — his enthusiasm buoyant as that of a happy 
child ; and well as Scott knew that reflection, saga- 
city, wit, and wisdom, were scattered abundantly 
among the humblest rangers of these pastoral soli- 
tudes, there was here a depth and a brightness that 
filled him with wonder, combined with a quaintness 
of humour, and a thousand little touches of absur- 
dity, which afforded him more entertainment, as I 
have often heard him say, than the best pomedy 
that ever set the pit in a roar. 

Scott opened in the same year a correspondence 


l i Lord of the Islet, Canto iv. st. 11, 


s The account of this Tour was published itf 1801. 
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with the venerable Bishop of Dromore, who seems, 
however, to liave clone little more than express a 
warm interest in an undertaking so nearly resem- 
bling that which will ever keep his own name in 
remembrance. He had more success in his appli- 
cations to a more unpromising quarter — namely, 
with Joseph Ritson, the ancient and virulent as- 
sailant of Bishop Percy’s editorial character. This 
narrow-minded, sour, and dogmatical little word- 
catcher had hated the very name of a Scotsman, 
and was utterly incapable of sympathizing with 
any of the higher views of his new correspondent. 
Yet the bland courtesy of Scott disarmed even this 
half-crazy pedant ; and lie communicated the stores 
of liis really valuable learning in a manner that 
seems to have greatly surprised all who had hither- 
to held any intercourse with him on antiquarian 
topics. It Astonished, above all, the late amiable 
and elegant George Ellis, whose acquaintance was 
about the same time opened to Scott through tlicir 
common friend Heber. Mr Ellis was now busily 
engaged in collecting the materials for his charm- 
ing works, entitled Specimens of Ancient English 
Poetry, and Specimens of Ancient English Romance. 
The correspondence between him and Scott soon 
came to be constant. They met personally, not 
long after the correspondence had commenced, con- 
ceived for each other a cordial respect and affection, 
and continued on a footing of almost brotherly in- 
timacy ever after. To this valuable alliance Scott 
owed, among other advantages, his early and ready 
admission to the acquaintance and familiarity of 
Ellis’s bosom friend, his coadjutor in the Anti-ja- 
cobin, and the confidant of all his literary schemes, 
the late illustrious statesman, Mr (’aiming. 

• The first letter of Scott to Ellis is dated March 
27, 1801, and begins thus: — “ Sir, as 1 feel my- 
self highly flattered by your inquiries, I lose no 
time in answering them to the best of my ability. 
Your eminence in the literary world, and the warm 
praises of our mutual friend lleber, had made me 
long wish for an opportunity of being known to 
you. I enclose the first sheet of Sir Tristrcm, that 
you may not so much rely upon my opinion as upon 
that which a specimen of the style and versification 
may enable your better judgment to form for it- 
self. . . . These pages are transcribed by Leyden, 
an excellent young man, of uncommon talents, pa- 
tronised by Ilcbcr, and who is of the utmost assis- 
tance to my literary undertakings.” 

As Scott’s edition of Sir Tristrem did not appear 
until May 1 804, and he and Leyden were busy with 
the Border Miustrelsy when his correspondence 
with Ellis commenced, this early indication of his 
labours on the former work may require explana- 
tion. The truth is, that both Scott and Leyden, 


i This phrase will be beBt explained by an extract from a let- 
ter, addressed by Sir Walter Scott, on the 12th February 1830, 
to William Brockedon, Esq., acknowledging that gentleman's 
courtesy in sending him a copy of the beautiful work entitled 
•* Passes of the Alps : ” — 

“ My friend the late George Ellis, one of tho most accom- 
plished scholars, and delightful companions whom I havo ever 
known, himself a great geographer on the most extended and 
liberal plan, used to tell me an anecdote of the eminent anti- 
quary General Melville, who was crossing the Alps, with Livy 
and other historical accounts in his post-chaise, determined to 
follow the route of Hannibal. He met Ellis, I forget where at 
this moment, on the western side of that tremendous ridge, and 
pushed onwards on his journey after a day spent with his bro- 
ther antiquary. After journeying more slowly than his friend, 

Ellis was astonished to meet General Melville coming back. 

4 What is the matter, my dear friend? how come you back on 


having eagerly arrived at the belief, from which 
neither of them ever permitted himself to falter, 
that the “ Sir Tribtrem” of the Auchinleck MS. was 
virtually, if not literally, the production of Tho- 
mas the Rhymer, laird of Ercildoune in Berwick- 
shire, who flourished at the close of the thirteenth 
century' — the * riginal intention had been to give it, 
not only a place, but a very prominent ono, in the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. The doubts and 
difficulties which Ellis suggested, however, though 
they did not shako Scott in his opinion as to the 
parentage of the romance, induced researches which 
occupied so much time, and gave birth to notes so 
bulky, that he eventually found it expedient first 
to pass it over in the two volumes of tho Min- 
strelsy which appeared in 1802, and then even in 
the third, which followed a year later; thus re- 
serving Tristrcm for a separate publication, which 
did not take place until after Leyden had sailed for 
India. 

1 must not swell these pages by transcribing the 
entire correspondence of Scott and Ellis, tho greater 
part of which consists of minute antiquarian discus- 
sion which could hardly interest the general reader; 
hut 1 shall give such extracts as seem to throw 
light on Scott’s personal history during this period. 

“ To George Ellis, Esq . 

“ Lass wade Cottage, 20th April 1801. 

“ My dear Sir, — 1 should long ago have ac- 
knowledged your instructive letter, but I have been 
wandering about in the wilds of Liddcsdale and Et- 
trick Forest, in search of additional materials for 
the Border Minstrelsy. I cannot, however, boast 
much of my success. One of our best reciters lias 
turned religious in his later days, and finds out that 
old songs are unlawful. If so, then, as Falstaff 
says, is many an acquaintance of mine damned. I 
now send you an accurate analysis of Sir Tristrem. 
Fhilo-Tomas, whoever he was, must surely have 
been an Englishman ; when his hero joins battle 
with Moraunt, he exclaims — 

• God help Tristrem the Knight, 

He fought for lnghmd* 

This strain of national attachment would hardly 
have proceeded from a Scottish author, even though 
he had laid liis scene in the sister country. In other 
respects the language appears to be Scottish, and 
certainly contains the essence of Tomas’s woyk. . • 
.... You shall have Sir Otuel in a week or two, 
and 1 shall be happy to compare your ftomapee of 
Merlin with our Arthur and Merlin , which is a very 
good poem, and may supply you with some valuable 

additions 1 would very faiu lend your 

elephant 1 * * 4 a lift , but I fear 1 can be of little use to 


the journey you had bo much at heart? * Alas ! * said Melville, 
very dejectedly, * 1 would have got on myself well enough, but 
I could not get my elephants over tho pass.* lie had, in idea, 
Hannibal with his tram of elephants In his party. It became a 
sort of bye -word between Ellis and me; and in assisting eueh 
other during a dose correspondence of some yean, we talked of 
a lift to the elephants. 

“ You, Sir, have put this theoretical difficulty at on end, 
and show how, without bodily labour, the antiquary may tra- 
verse the Alps with his elephants, without the necessity of a 
retrograde movement. In giving a distinct picture of so inte- 
resting a country as Switzerland, so peculiar in its habits, ana 
its history, you nave added a valuable chapter to the histoiy of 
Europe, in which the Alpine regions make so distinguished a 
figure. Accept my best congratulations on achieving so interest- 
ing a task." 
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you. T Aave been rather an observer of detached 
facts respecting antiquities, than a regular student. 
At the same time, 1 may mention one or two cir- 
cumstances, were it but to place your elephant upon 
a tortoise. From Selkirkshire to Cumberland, wo 
have a ditch and bulwark of great strength, called 
the Catrail, running north and south, and obviously 
calculated to defend the western side of the island 
against the inhabitants of the eastern half. Within 
this bulwark, at Drummelzier, near Peebles, we find 
the grave of Merlin, the account of whose madness 
and death you will find in Fordun. The same au- 
thor says ho was seized with his madness during a 
dreadful battle on the Liddle, which divides Cum- 
berland from Scotland. All this seems to favour 
your ingenious hypothesis, that the sway of the 
British Champion [Arthur] extended over Cum- 
berland and Strathcluyd, as well as Wales. Ercil- 
doune is hardly five miles from the Catrail. . . . 

u Leyden has taken up a most absurd resolution 
to go to Africa on a journey of discovery. Will you 
have the goodness to beg Heber to write to him 
seriously on so ridiculous a plan, which can promise 
nothing either pleasant or profitable. I am certain 
he would get a church in Scotland with a little 
patience and prudence, and it gives mo great pain 
to see a valuable young man of uncommon genius 
and acquirements fairly throw himself away. Y ours 
truly, W. Scott.” 

K To the Same . 

** Musselburgh, 11th May 1801. 

" I congratulate you upon the health of 

your elephants — as an additional mouthful of pro- 
vender for them, pray observe that the talo of Sir 
Gawain’s Foul Ladie, in Percy’s Reliques, is origi- 
nally Scaldic, as you will see in the history of Hrolfe 
Krakn, edited by Torfseus from the ancient Sagas 
regarding that prince. I think I could give you 
some more crumbs of information were I at home ; 
but I am at present discharging the duties of quar- 
termaster to a regiment of volunteer cavalry — an 
office altogether inconsistent with romance ; for 
where do you read that Sir Tristrcm weighed out 
hay and corn ; that Sir Lancelot du Lac distributed 
billets ; or that any Knight of the Round Tablo 
condescended to higgle about a truss of straw 1 Such 
things were left for our degenerate days, when no 
warder sounds his horn from the barbican as the 
preux 9 chevalier approaches to claim hospitality. — 
Bugles indeed we have ; but it is only to scream us 
out of bed at five in the morning — hospitality such 
as the seneschals of Don Quixote’s castles were 
wont to offer him — and all to troopers, to whom, 
for valour eke and courtesy. Major Sturgeon 1 him- 
self might yield the palm. In the midst of this 
scene of motley confusion, I long, like the hart for 
water-brooks, for the arrival of your grande opus. 
The nature of your researches animates me to pro- 
ceed in mine (though of a much more limited and 
local nature), even as iron sharpeneth iron. 1 am 
in utter despair about some of the hunting terms 
in * Sir Tristrem.* There is no copy of Lady Juli- 
ana Berners* work* in Scotland, and I would move 
heaven and earth to get a sight of it. But as I fear 
this is utterly impossible, I must have recourse to 
your friendly assistance, and communicate a set of 

* 1 Bee Foote s farce of The Mayor of Qarrat. 


doubts and queries, which, if any man in England 
can satisfy, I am well assured it must be you. You 
may therefore expect, in a few days, another epistle. 
Meantime I must invoke the spirit of Nimrod.” 

“ Edinburgh, 10th June 1801. 

" My dear Sir, — A heavy family misfortune, 
the loss of an only sister in the prime of life, has 
prevented, for some time, my proposed communi- 
cation regarding the hunting terms of ‘ Sir Tris* 
trem.’ I now enclose the passage, accurately co- 
pied, with such explanations as occur to myself, 
subject always to your correction and better judg- 
ment 1 have as yet had only a glance 

of The Specimens. Thomson, to whom Heber in- 
trusted them, had left them to follow him from 
London in a certain trunk, which has never yet 
arrived. I should have quarrelled frith him ex- 
cessively for making so little allowance for my im- 
patience, had it not been that a violent epidemic 
fever, to which I owe the loss already mentioned, 
has threatened also to deprive me, in his person, 
of one of my dearest friends, and the Scottish lite- 
rary world of one of its most promising members. 

“ Some prospect seems to open for getting Ley- 
den out to India, under the patronage of Mackin- 
tosh, who goes as chief of the intended academical 
establishment at Calcutta. That ho is highly quali- 
fied for acting a distinguished part in any literary 
undertaking, will be readily granted ; nor do I 
think Mr Mackintosh will meet with many half so 
likely to bo useful in the proposed institution. The 
extent and versatility of his talents would soon 
raise him to his level, even although he were at 
first to go out in a subordinate department. If it 
be in your power to second liis application, I rely 
upon Heber’s interest with you to induce you to 
do so.” 

“ Edinburgh, 1.3th July 1801. 

. . . . €t I am infinitely obliged to you, indeed, for 
your interference in behalf of our Leyden, who, I 
am sure, will do credit to your patronage, and may 
be of essential service to the proposed mission. 
What a difference from broiling himself, or getting 
liiinself literally broiled, in Africa. ‘ Que diable 
vouloit-il faire dans cette galere ?’ . . . His brother 
is a fine lad, and is likely to enjoy some advantages 
which he wanted — I mean by being more early 
introduced into society. I have intermitted his 
transcript of 4 Merlin,’ and set him to work oil 
‘ Otuel,’ of which I send a specimen.” 

“ Edinburgh, 7th December 1801. 

“ My literary amusements have of late 

been much retarded and interrupted, partly by pro- 
fessional avocations, and partly by removing to a 
house newly furnished, where it will be some time 
before I can get my few books put into order, or 
clear the premises of painters and workmen ; not 
to mention that these worthies do not nowadays 
proceed upon the plan of Solomon’s architects, 
whose saws and hammers were not heard, but ra- 
ther upon the more ancient system of the builders 
of Babel. To augment this confusion, my wife has 
fixed upon this time as proper to present me with 
a fine chopping boy, whose pipe, being of the 
shrillest, is heard amid the storm, like a boatswain’s 
whistle in a gale of wind. These various causes of 

* “ The Hoke of St Albans'* —first printed in 1486— it* 
printed by Mr Haslewood in 1810. ® 
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confusion have also interrupted the labours of 
young Leyden on your behalf ; but he has again 
resumed the task of transcribing 6 Arthour, of 
* which I once again transmit a part. I have to ac- 
knowledge, with the deepest sense of gratitude, the 
beautiful analysis of Mr Douce’s Fragments, which 
throws great light upon the romance of Sir Tris- 
trem. In arranging that, I have anticipated your 
judicious hint, by dividing it into three parts, where 
the story seems naturally to pause, and prefixing 
, an accurate argument, referring to the stanzas as 
numbered. 

“ I am glad that Mrs Ellis and you have derived 
any amusement from the House of Aspen. It is a 
very hurried dramatic sketch ; and the fifth act, as 
you remark, would require a total revisal previous 
to representation or publication. At one time I 
certainly tliofiglit, with my friends, that it might 
have ranked well enough by the side of the Castle 
Spectre, Bluebeard, and the other drum and trum- 
pet exhibitions of the day ; but the ( Plays of the 
Passions’ 1 have put me entirely out of conceit 
with my Germanized brat; and should 1 ever again 
attempt dramatic composition, I would endeavour 

after the genuine old English model The 

publication of 1 The Complaynt’ 8 is delayed. It is 
a work of multifarious lore. I am truly anxious 
about Leyden’s Indian journey, which seems to 
hang fire. Mr William Dundas was so good as to 
promise me his interest to get him appointed Secre- 
tary to the Institution ; 3 but whether he has suc- 
ceeded or not, I have not yet learned. The various 
kinds of distress under which literary men, I mean 
such as have no other profession than letters, must 
labour, in a commercial country, is a great disgrace 
to society. I own to you I always tremble for the 
fate of genius when left to its own exertions, which, 
however ■ powerful, are usually, by some bizarre 
dispensation of nature, useful to every one but 
themselves. If Heber could learn by Mackintosh, 
whether anything could be done to fix Leyden’s 
situation, and what sort of interest would be most 
likely to succeed, his friends here might unite every 

exertion in liis favour Direct 

Castle Street, as usual ; ray new house being in the 
same street with my old dwelling.” 

“Edinburgh, 8th January 1802. 

..." Your favour arrived just as I was sitting 
down to write to you, with a sheet or two of ‘ King 
Arthur.’ I fear, from a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr William Dundas, that the Indian 
Establishment is tottering, and will probably fall. 
Leyden has therefore been induced to turn his mind 
to some other mode of making his way to the East; 
and proposes taking his degree as a physician and 
surgeon, with the hope of getting an appointment 
in the Company’s service as surgeon. If the Insti- 
tution goes forward, his having secured this step 
will not prevent his being attached to it ; at the 
same time that it will afford him a provision inde- 
pendent of what seems to be a very precarious es- 
tablishment. Mr Dundas lias promised to exert 
himself. ... I have just returned from the hos- 
pitable halls of Hamilton, where I have spent the 
Christmas.” .... 

1 The first volume of Joanna Boillie’s “ Plays of the Pas- 
sions'* appeared in 1788. VoL II. followed in 1802. 

a «< The Complaynt of Scotland, written in 1548; with a Pre- 


04 14th February 1802. 

“ I have been silent, but not idle. The tran- 
script of King Arthur is at length finished, being 
a fragment of about 7000 lines. Let me know how 
I shall transmit a parcel containing it, with the 
Complaynt and the Border Ballads, of which I ex- 
pect every day to receive some copies. I think 
you will be disappointed in the Ballads. 1 have 
as yet touched very little on the more remote anti- 
quities of the Border, which, indeed, my songs, all 
comparatively modern, did not lead me to discuss. 
Some scattered herbage, however, the elephants 
may perhaps find. By the way, you will not for- 
get to notice the mountain called Arthur's Seat , 
which overhangs this city. When I was at school, 
the tradition ran that King Arthur occupied as his 
throne a huge rock upon its summit, and that he 
beheld from thence some naval engagement upon 
the Frith of Forth. I am pleasantly interrupted 
by the post ; lie brings me a letter from William 
Dundas, fixing Leyden’s appointment as an assis- 
tant-surgeon to one of the India settlements — 
which, is not yet determined ; and another from 
my printer, a very ingenious young man, telling 
me, that lie means to escort the ‘ Minstrelsy ’ up to 
London in person. I shall, therefore, direct him 
to transmit my parcel to Mr Nicol.” .... 

“2d March 1802. 

u I hope that long ere this you have received 
the Ballads, and that they have afforded you some 
amusement. 1 hope, also, that the threatened third 
volume will be more interesting to Mrs Ellis than 
the dry antiquarian detail of the two first could 
prove. I hope, moreover, that I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you soon, as some circumstances 
seem not so much to call me to London, as to fur- 
nish me with a decent apology for coming up Borne 
time this spring ; and 1 long particularly to say, 
that I know my friend Mr Ellis by sight as well as 
intimately . I am glad you have seen the Marquess 
of Lorn, whom I have met frequently at the house 
of his charming sister. Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
whom, I am sure, if you are acquainted with her, 
you must admire as much I do. Her Grace of Gor- 
don, a great admirer of yours, spent some days here 
lately, and, like Lord Lorn, was highly entertained 
with an account of our friendship a la distance . I 
do not, nor did I ever, intend to fob you off with 
twenty or thirty lilies of the second part of Sir Guy. 
Young Leyden has been much engaged witli his 
studies, otherwise you would have lon£ since re- 
ceived what I now send, namely, the combat be- 
tween Guy and Colbronde, which I take to be the 

cream of the romance If I do not come to 

London this spring, I will find a safe opportunity 
of returning Lady Juliana Berners, with my very 
best thanks for the use of her reverence’s work.” 

The preceding extracts are picked out of letters, 
mostly very long ones, in which Scott discusses 
questions of antiquarian interest, suggested some- 
times by Ellis, and sometimes by the course of his 
own researches among the MSS. of the Advocates’ 
Library. The passages which I have transcribed 
appear sufficient to give the reader a distinct notion 

liminary Dissertation and Glossary, by John Leyden," was 
published by Constable in January 1802. _ _ 

8 A proposed Institution for purposes of Education at Cal- 
cutta. 
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of the tenor of Scott’s life while his first consider- 
able work was in progress through tho press. In 
fact, they place before us in a vivid light the chief 
features of a character which, by this time, was 
completely formed and settled-— which had passed 
unmoved through the first blandishments of worldly 
applause, and which no subsequent trials of that 
sort could eye r shake from its early balance: — 
His calm delight in his own pursuits — the patri- 
otic enthusiasm which mingled with all the beBt of 
his literary efforts; his modesty as to his own 
general merits, combined with a certain dogged 
resolution to maintain his own first view of a sub- 
ject, however assailed; his readiness to interrupt 
his own tasks by any drudgery by which he could 
assist those of a friend ; his steady and determined 
watchfulness over the struggling fortunes of young 
genius and worth. 

The reader has seen that he spent the Christmas 
of 1801 at Hamilton Palace, in Lanarkshire. To 
Lady Anne Hamilton he had been introduced by 
her friend. Lady Cliarlotte Campbell, and both the 
late and the present Dukes of Hamilton appear to 
have partaken of Lady Anne’s admiration for Glcn- 
finlas, and the Eve of St John. A morning’s ramble 
to the majestic ruins of the old baronal castle on 
the precipitous banks of the Evan, and among the 
adjoining remains of the primeval Caledonian fo- 
rest, suggested to him a ballad, not inferior in exe- 
cution to any that lie had hitherto produced, and 
especially interesting as the first in which lie grap- 
ples with tho world of picturesque incident unfolded 
in tho authentic annals of Scotland. With the mag- 
nificent localities before him, he skilfully intorwove 
the daring assassination of the Regent Murray by 
one of the clansmen of “ the princely Hamilton.” 
Had the subject been taken up in after years, wc 
might have had another Marmion or Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ; for in Cadyow Castle we have the ma- 
terials and outline of more than one of the noblest 
of ballads. 

About two years before this piece began to be 
handed about in Edinburgh, Thomas Campbell had 
made his appearance there, and at once seized a 
high place in the literary world by his u Pleasures 
of Hope.” Among tho most eager to welcome him 
had been Scott ; and I find the brother-bard thus 
expressing himself concerning the MS. of Cad- 
yow: — t 

“ The verses of Cadyow Castle are perpetually 
ringing in jay imagination — 

* Where, mightiest of the beasts of chase 

That roam in wowly Caledon, 

Crashing tho forest in his race. 

The mountain bull comes thundering on—' 

and the arrival of Hamilton when 

* Reeking from the recent deed, 

lie dashed his carbino on the ground.* 

I have repeated these lines so often on the North 
Bridge that the whole fraternity of coachmen know 
me by tongue as I pass. To be sure, to a mind in 
sober, serious street-walking humour, it must bear 
an appearance of lunacy when one stamps with the 
hurried pace and fervent shake of the head, which 
strong* pithy poetry excites.” 

Sco|l$toished Cadyow Castle before the last sheets 
of the iJ^feQnd volume of his Minstrelsy had passed 
through the press ; but “ the two volumes,” as Bal- 
lantyne says, u were already full to overflowing;” 


so it was reserved for tlic u threatened third.” The 
two volumes apppeared in the course of January 
1802, from the respectable house of Cadell and * 
Davies, in tho Strand ; and, owing to the cold re- 
ception of Lewis’s Tales of Wonder, which had 
come forth a year earlier, these may be said to have 
first introduced Scott as an original writer to tho 
English public. 

In his Remarks on the imitation of Popular 
Poetry, he says: — w Owing to the failure of the 
vehicle I had chosen, my first efforts to present my- 
self before the public as an original writer proved 
as vain as those by which 1 had previously endea- 
voured to distinguish myself as a translator. Like 
Lord Home, however, at the battle of Flodden, I 
did so for well, that I was able to stand and save 
myself ; and amidst the general depreciation of tho 
Tales of Wonder, my small share of the obnoxious 
publication was dismissed without censure, and in 
some cases obtained praise from the critics. The 
cousequenccs of my escape made me naturally more 
daring, and I attempted in my own name, a collec- 
tion of ballads of various kinds, both ancient and 
modern, to be connected by the common tic of re- 
lation to the Border districts in which I had col- 
lected them. The edition wsis curious, as being tlio 
first example of a work printed by my friend and 
schoolfellow, Mr James Ballantync, who at that 
period was editor of a provincial paper. When the 
book caine out, the imprint, Kelso, was read with 
wonder by amateurs of typography, who liad never 
heard of such a place, and were astonished at tho 
example of handsome printing which so obscure a 
town had produced. As for the editorial part of 
the task, my attempt to imitate the plan and stylo 
of Bishop Percy, observing only more strict fidelity 
concerning my originals, was favourably received 
by the public.” 

The first edition of volumes I. and II. of the 
Minstrelsy consisted of eight hundred copies, fifty 
of which were on larger paper. One of the em- 
bellishments was a view of Hermitage castle, the 
history of which is rather curious. Scott executed 
a rough sketch of it during the last of his “ Lid- 
desdale raids” with Shortrecd, standing for that 
purpose for an hour or more up to his middle in 
tho snow. Nothing can be ruder than the per- 
formance, which I have now before me ; but his 
friend William Clerk made a better drawing from 
it ; and from bis, a third and further improved copy 
was done by Hugh Williams, the elegant artist, 
afterwards known as “ Greek Williams.” 1 Scott 
used to say, the oddest thing of all was, that the en- 
graving, founded on the labours of three draughts- 
men, one of whom could not draw a straight line, 
and tho two others had never seen the place meant 
to be represented, was nevertheless pronounced by 
the natives of Liddcsdale to give a very fair notion 
of the ruins of Hermitage. 

The edition was exhausted in the course of the 
year, and the terms of publication having been that 
Scott should have half the clear profits, his share 
was exactly £78 :10s* — a sum which certainly could 
not have repaid him for the actual expenditure in- 
curred in the collection of his materials. Messrs 
Cadell and Davies, however, complained, and pro- 
bably with good reason, that a premature adver- 


1 Mr Williams's Travel! in Italy and Greece wen published 
in 1820. 
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tisement of a " second and improved edition ” had 
rendered some copies of the first unsaleable. 

I shall transcribe the letter in which Mr Georgo 
Ellis acknowledges the receipt of his copy of the 
book: — 

* To Walter Scott , Esq. Advocate , Castle Street , 
Edinburgh . 

“ Punning Hill, March 5, 1002. 

* My dear Sir, — The volumes arc arrived, and 
• I have been devouring them, not as a pig docs a 
parcel of grains (by which gimile you will judge 
that I must be brewing, as indeed I am), putting 
in its snout, shutting its eyes, and swallowing as fast 
ius it can without consideration - - but as a school- 
boy does a piece of gingerbread ; nibbling a little 
bit here, aujj a little bit there, smacking his lips, 
surveying the number of square inches which still 
remain for his gratification, endeavouring to look 
it into larger dimensions, and making at every 
mouthful a tacit vow to protract his enjoyment by 
restraining his appetite. Now, therefore — but no ! 
T must first assure you on the part of Mrs E., that 
if you cannot, or will not come to England soon, 
she must gratify her curiosity and gratitude, by 
setting off for Scotland, though at the risk of be- 
ing tempted to pull caps with Mrs Scott when she 
armes at the end of her journey. Next, I must 
request you to convey to Mr Leyden my very 
sincere acknowledgment for his part of the pre- 
cious parcel. How truly vexatious that such a man 
should embark, not for the ‘ fines Attica?/ but for 
those of Asia; that the genius of Scotland, instead 
of a poor Complaint , and an address in the style 
of * Navis, qme tibi erudition debes Virgiliuin — 
reddas iiicolumem, precor/ should not interfere to 
prevent his loss. 1 wish to hope that we should, 
as Sterne says, i manage these matters better* in 
England ; but now, as regret is unavailing, to the 
main point of my letter. 

“ You will not, of course, expect that I should as 
yet give you anything like an opinion, as a critic , 
of your volumes : first, because you have thrown 
into my throat a cate of such magnitude, that Cer- 
berus, who had three throats, could not have swal- 
lowed a third part of it without shutting his eyes ; 
and secondly, because, although I have gone a little 
farther than George Nicnl the bookseller, who can- 
not ccasc exclaiming, ‘ What a beautiful book ! ’ and 
is distracted with jealousy of your Kelso Buhner, 
yet, as 1 said before, 1 have not been able yet to 
digest a great deal of your c Border Minstrelsy. 1 I 
have, however, taken such a survey as satisfies me 
that your plan is neither too comprehensive nor 
too contracted ; that the parts arc properly distinct; 
and that they are (to preserve the painter’s meta- 
phor) made out just as they ought to be. Your 
introductory chapter is, I think, particularly good ; 
and I was much pleased, although a little surprised, 
at finding that it was made to serve as a recueil 
des pieces justijicatives to your view of the state of 
manners among your Borderers, which I venture 
to say will be more thumbed than any part of the 
volume. 

“ You will easily believe that I cast many an 
anxious look for the annunciation of ‘ Sir Tristrexn,’ 
and will not be surprised that I was at first rather 
disappointed at not finding anything like a solemn 
engagement to produce him to the world within 
some fixed aAd limited period. Upon reflection. 


however, I really think yon have judged wisely, 
and that you have best promoted the interests of 
literature, by sending, as the harbinger of the 
‘ Knight of Leonais,’ a collection which must form 
a parlour-window book in every house in Britain 
which contains a parlour and a window. I am 
happy to find my old favourites in their natural 
situation- — indeed iu the only situation which can 
enable a Southern reader to estimate their merits. 
Y ou remember what somebody said of the Prince 
do Conde’s army during the wars of the Fronde, 
viz . — ** that it would be a very fino army whenever 
it came of ago.” Of the Murrays and Armstrongs 
of your Border Ballads, it might be said that they 
might grow, when the age of good taste should 
arrive, to a Glcnfinlas or an Eve of St John. Ley- 
den’s additional poems are also very beautiful. I 
meant, at sotting out, a few simple words of thanks, 
and behold 1 have written a letter ; but no matter 
— I shall return to the charge after a more atten- 
tive perusal. Ever yours very faithfully, 

G. Ellis.** 

I might fill many pages by transcribing similar 
letters from persons of acknowledged discernment 
in this branch of literature. John Duke of Rox- 
burgh is among the number, and he couveys also a 
complimentary message from the late Earl Spencer; 
Pinkerton issues his decree of approbation as ex 
cathedra ; Chalmers overflows with heartier praise ; 
and even Joseph Ritson extols his presentation copy 
as u the most valuable literary treasure in his pos- 
session.” {There follows enough of female admira- 
tion to have been dangerous for another man ; a 
score of fine ladies contend who shall bo the most 
extravagant in encomium — and as many professed 
blue stockings coino after; among, or rather above 
the rest, Anna Seward, “ the Swan of Lichfield,” 
who laments that her “ bright luminary,” Darwin, 
docs not survive to partake her raptures; — ob- 
serves, that rt in the Border Ballads the first strong 
rays of the Delphic orb illuminate Jcllon Graeme 
and concludes with a fact indisputable, but strangely 
expressed, viz. that “ the Lady Anne Botliwell’s 
Lament, Cowdeiiknowcs, &c. &c., climatically pre- 
ceded the treasures of Bums, and the consummate 
Glenfuilas and Kvc of St John.” Scott felt as 
acutely as any malevolent critic the pedantic af- 
fectations of Miss Seward’s epistolary style, but in 
her case soun'l sense as well as vigorous ability liad 
unfortunately condescended to an absurij disguise ; 
lie looked below it, and was far from confounding 
her honest praise with the flat superlatives either 
of wordy parrots or weak enthusiasts. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Preparation of Volume III. of the Minstrelsy — and of Sir Tris- 
trem — Correspondence with Miss Be word and Mr Ellis— 
Ballad of the Reiver’s Wedding — Commencement of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel — Visit to London and Oxford— Com- 
pletion of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

1802-1803. 

The approbation with which the first two volumes 
of the Minstrelsy were received, stimulated Scott to 
fresh diligence in the preparation of a third ; while 
“ Sir Tristrem” — it being now settled tliat this ro- 
mance should form a separate volume — was trans- 
mitted, without delay, to the printer at Kelso. As 
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early as March 30th, 1802, Ballantyne, who had 
just returned from London, writes thus - 

u To Walter Scott , Esq., Castle Street , Edinburgh 

u Dear Sir, — By to-morrow’s Fly I shall send 
the remaining materials for Minstrelsy, together 
with three sheets of Sir Tristrem. ... I shall ever 
think the printing the Scottish Minstrelsy one of 
the most fortunate circumstances of my life. I 
have gained, not lost by it, in a pecuniary light ; 
and the prospects it has been the means of opening 
to me, may advantageously influence my future 
destiny. I can never be sufficiently grateful for 
the interest you unceasingly take in my welfare. 
Your query respecting Edinburgh, 1 am yet at a 
loss to answer. To say truth, the expenses I have 
incurred in my resolution to acquire a character 
for elegant printing, whatever might be the result, 
cramp considerably my present exertions. A short 
time, I trust, will make me easier, and I shall then 
contemplate the road before me with a steady eye. 
One thing alone is clear — that Kelso cannot be my 
abiding place for aye ; sooner or later, emigrate I 
must and will ; but, at all events, I must wait till 
my plumes are grown. I am, dear Sir, your faith- 
ful and obliged J. B.” 

On learning that a third volume of the Minstrelsy 
was in progress, Miss Seward forwarded to the 
Editor ,c Rich Auld Willie’s Farewell,” a Scotch 
ballad of her own manufacture, meaning, no doubt, 
to place it at his disposal, for the section of “ Imi- 
tations.” llis answer (dated Edinburgh, June 29, 
1802), after many compliments to the A Hid Willie , 
of which he made the use that had been intended, 
proceeds as follows : — 

“ I have some thoughts of attempting a Border 
ballad in the comic manner; but I almost despair 
of bringing it well out. A certain Sir William Scott, 
from whom I am descended, was ill-advised enough 
to plunder the estate of Sir Gideon Murray of Kli- 
bank, ancestor to the present Lord Elibank. The 
marauder was defeated, seized, and brought in fet- 
ters to the castle of Elibank, upon the Tweed. The 
Lady Murray (agreeably to the custom of all ladies 
in ancient tales) was seated on the battlements, and 
descried the return of her husband with his prison- 
ers. She immediately inquired what he meant to 
do with the young Knight of Harden, which was 
the petit titre of Sir William Scott. f Hang the 
robber, assuredly,’ was the answer of Sir Gideon. 
What ! ’ answered the lady, ‘ hang the handsome 
young knight of Harden, when I have three ill- 
favoured daughters unmarried 1 No, no, Sir Gideon, 
we’ll force him to marry our Meg.’ Now, tradition 
says, that Meg Murray was the ugliest woman in 
the four counties, and that she was called, in the 
homely dialect of the time, meikle-mouthed Meg 
y will not affront you by an explanation. 1 * * ) Sir 
Gideon, like a good husband and tender father, 
entered into his wife’s sentiments, and proffered 
to Sir William the alternative of becoming his son- 
in-law, or decorating with his carcase the kindly 
gallows of Elibank. The lady was so very ugly, 
that Sir William, the liandsomest man of his time, 
positively refused the honour of her hand. Three 
days were allowed him to make up his mind ; and 

i It la commonly said that all Meg’s descendants have inhe- 

rited something of her characteristic feature. The poet cer- 

tainly was no exception to the rule. 


it was not until he found one end of a rope made 
fast to his neck, and the other knitted to a sturdy 
oak bough, that his resolution gave way, and lie 
preferred an ugly wife to the literal noose. It is 
said, they were afterwards a very happy couple. 
She had a curious hand at pickling the beef which 
he stole ; and, marauder as he was, he had little 
reason to dread being twitted by the pawky gowk. 
This, either by its being perpetually told to pie 
when young, or by a perverted taste for such anec- 
dotes, has always struck me*as a good subject for 
a comic ballad, and how happy should I be were 
Miss Seward to agree in opinion with me. 

“ This little tale may serve for an introduction to 
some observations I have to offer upon our popular 
poetry. It will at least so far disclose your cor- 
respondent’s weak side, as to induce you to make 
allowance for my mode of arguing. Much of its 
peculiar charm is indeed, I believe, to be attributed 
solely to its locality. A very commonplace and 
obvious epithet, when applied to a scene which 
we have been accustomed to view with pleasure, 
recalls to us not merely the local scenery, but a 
thousand little nameless associations, which we are 
unable to separate or to define. In some verses of 
that eccentric but admirable poet, Coleridge, he 
talks of 

* An old rude tale that suited well % 

The ruins wild and hoary / 

I think there are few who have not been in some 
degree touched with this local sympathy. Tell a 
peasant an ordinary talc of robbery and murder, 
and perhaps you may fail to interest him ; but to 
excite his terrors, you assure him it happened on 
the very heath ho usually crosses, or to a man 
whoso family he has known, and you rarely meet 
such a mere image of Humanity as remains en- 
tirely unmoved. 1 suspect it is pretty much the 
same with myself, and many of my countrymen, 
who are charmed by the effect of local description, 
and sometimes impute that effect to the poet, which 
is produced by the recollections and associations 
which his verses excite. Why else did Sir Philip 
Sydney feel that the tale of Percy and Douglas 
moved him like the sound of a trumpet 1 or why is 
it that a Swiss sickens at hearing the famous Ranz 
des Yaches, to which the native of any other coun- 
try would have listened for a hundred days, without 
any other sensation than ennui 1 I fear our poeti- 
cal taste is in general much more linked with our 
prejudices of birth, of education, and of habitual 
thinking, than our vanity will allow us to suppose; 
and that, let the point of the poet’s dart be as sharp 
as that of Cupid, it is the wings lent it by the fancy 
and prepossessions of the gentle reader which carry 
it to the mark. It may appear like great egotism 
to pretend to illustrate my position from the recep- 
tion which the productions of so mere a ballad- 
monger as myself have met with from the public; 
but I cannot help observing that all Scotchmen 
prefer the Eve of St John to Glenfinlas, and most 
of my English friends entertain precisely an oppo- 
site opinion. ... I have been writing this letter 
by a paragraph at a time for about a month, this 
being the season when we are most devoted to the 
* Drowsy bench and babbling hall.' 

€t I have the honour,” &c. &c 

Miss Seward, in her next letter, offers an apology 
for not having sooner begged Scott 6 to place her 
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name among the subscriber * to liis third volume. 
His answer is in these words : — 

“ Lasswadc, .Tilly 1802 . 

tc I am very sorry to have left you under a mis- 
take about my third volume. The truth is, that 
highly as I should feel myself flattered by the en- 
couragement of Miss Seward's name, 1 cannot, in 
the present instance, avail myself of it, as the Bal- 
lads are not published by subscription. Providence 
• ha,\ ing, I suppose, foreseen that my literary qualifi- 
cations, like those of many more distinguished per- 
sons, might not, par hazard, support mo exactly as 
I would like, allotted me a small patrimony, which, 
joined to my professional income, and my appoint- 
ments in the characteristic office of Sheriff of Kt- 
trick Forest, servos to render my literary pursuits 
more a m after of* amusement than an object of 
emolument. With this explanation,! hope you will 
honour me by accepting the third volume as soon 
as published, which will bo in the beginning of 
next year, and I also hope, that under the circum- 
stances, you will bold me acquitted of the silly va- 
nity «»f wishing to be thought a qentfeman -author. 

“ The ballad of the Reiver’s Wedding is not yet 
written, but 1 have finished one of a tragic cast, 
founded upon the death of Regent Murray, who was 
shot in Linlithgow, by James Hamilton of Both- 
wollhaugh. The following verses contain the catas- 
trophe, as told by Hamilton himself to his chief and 
his kinsmen : — 

‘ With hackbut bent,* Arc. Arc. 
***** 
***** 

“ This Bothwellhaugh lias occupied wit an un- 
warrantable proportion of my letter, that F have 
hardly time to tell you how much 1 join in your 
admiration of Tam o’ Slum ter, which J verily believe 
to he inimitable, both in the serious and ludicrous 
parts, as well as the singularly happy combination 
of both. I request Miss Seward to believe,” &c. 

The K Reiver's Wedding” never was completed, 
but I have found two copies of its commencement, 
and 1 shall make no apologies for inserting here 
what seems to have been the second one. It will 
he seen that he had meant to mingle with Sir Wil- 
liam’s capture, Auhl Wat’s Foray of the Bassencd 
Bull, and the Feast of Spurs ; and that, I know not 
for what reason, Lochwood, the ancient fortress of 
the Johnstoncs in Anuandalc, has been substituted 
for the real locality of liis ancestor's drum-head 
Wedding Contract: — 

THE REIVER fl WEDDING. 

U will yc hoar a mirthful bourrl? 

Or will yc hear of courtesie ? 

Or will you hear how a gallant lord 

Was wedded to a gay Indye ? 

* Ca’ out the kyc,’ quo the village herd, 

As he stood on the knowc, 

* Ca* this aim's nine and that ane’s ten. 

And bauld Lord William’s cow.’ 

* Ah ! by my sooth,' quotli William then, 

• And stands it that way now. 

When knave and churl have nine and ten, 

That the Lord has but his cow? 


1 This celebrated liom is still in the possession of Lord i*ol- 
warth. 

8 “ At Linton, in Roxburghshire, there is a circle of stones 
surrounding a smooth plot of turf, called the Tryst , or place of 
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* I swear by the light of the Michaelmas moon 

And tlx' night of Maj^y high. 

And by the edge of my braidsword brown. 

They shall soon say Harden's kyu.' 

Ho took n bugle frae liis side. 

With names carved o'er and o'er— 

Full many a chief of mcikle pride, 

That Rordor bugle boro — * 

He- lv~vr a note baith slurp and hie. 

Ti l .ock and water rang around — • 

Throe score of mosstroopers and threo 
Have mounted at tlut bugle sound. 

The Michaelmas moon had entered then. 

And ere she wan the full, 

Yo might sec by her light in Harden glen 
A bow o* kye and a bassened bull. 

And loud and loud in Harden tower 
The quaigh gaed round wi* mcikle glee ; 

Fur the English lieef was brought in bower. 

And the English alo flowed mcrrilio 

And mony a guest from Teviotsido 
And Yarrow's braes were there; 

W is never a lord in Scotland wido 
That made more dainty fare. 

They ate, they laugh’d, they sang and quaff'd, 

Till nought on board was soou. 

When knight and squire were bounc to dine. 

Hut a spur of silver sheen. 

Lord William has ta'en his berry brown steed— 

A sore slicnt man was be ; 

‘ Wait ye, my guests, a little speed — 

Wool feasted ye shall be.’ 

lie rode him down by Falseliopo bum, 

1 1 is cousin dear to see. 

With him to take a riding turn— 
Wnt-draw’the-sword was he. 

And when he came to Fnlscliopc glen, 

Ih-neatli the try sting tree, 
t>» the smooth green was carved plain, 

‘ To Lochwood bound aru we.' 

‘ O if they be gone to dark Lochwood 
To drivu the Warden's gear, 

Hetwixt our names, 1 ween, there's feud: 

1 ’ll go and have my share. 

' For littlp reek I for Johnstone's feud. 

The Warden though he be.’ 

ISo Lord William is away to dark Lochwood, 

With riders barely three. 

The Warden's daughters in Lochwood sate, 

Were nil both fair and gay. 

All save the Lady Margaret, 

And she was wan and wuc. 

The sister, Jean, had a full fair skin, 

And (trace was bauld and hraw ; 

Hut the K'd-fast heart her breast within 
It weel was worth them a*. 

Her father’s pranked her sisters twa 
With uieikJc joy and pride; 

Hut Margaret maim seek Dundrennan s wa’— • 

She m**er can be a bride. 

On spear and casque by gallants gent 
Iler sisters’ scarfs were borne. 

Hut never at tilt or tournament 
Were Margaret’s colours worn. 

Her sisters rode to Tbirlestaue bower, 
lint she was left at haino 
To wander round the gloomy tower. 

Ami sigh young Harden’s name. 

‘ Of all the knights, the knight most fair. 

From Yarrow to the Tyne,* 

Soft sighed the maid, * is Harden's heir. 

Hut ne’er can he be mine; 

* Of all the maids, the foulest maid 
From Teviot to the Dec, 

Ah ! ’ sighing sad, that lady said, 

* Can ne’er young Harden's be'— 

She looked up the briery glen ; 

And up the mossy brae, 


appointment, which tradition avers to liave been the rendezvous 
ot the neighbouring warriors. The name of the leader was cut 
in tho turf, and the arrangement of the letter! announced to 
his followers the course which he had takon.*'— Introduction to 
the Minstrelsy , p. 185. 


G 
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And she saw a score of her father's men 
Ydad in the Johnstone grey. 

O fast and fast they downwards sped 
The moss and briers among. 

And in tho midst the troopers led 
A shackled knight along. 
******* 

As soon as the autumn vacation set Scott at li- 
berty, he proceeded to the Borders with Leyden. 
u We have just concluded,” lie tells Ellis on his 
return to Edinburgh, u an excursion of two or 
three weeks through my jurisdiction of Selkirkshire, 
where, in defiance of mountains, rivers, .and bogs 
damp and dry, wo have penetrated tho very re- 
cesses of Ettrick Forest, to which district, if 1 ever 
have the happiness of welcoming you, you will be 
convinced that I am truly the sheriff of the * cairn 
and the scaur.’ In the course of our grand tour, 
besides the risks of swamping and breaking our 
necks, wo encountered the formidable hardships 
of sleeping upon peat-stacks, and eating mutton 
slain by no common butcher, but deprived of life 
by the judgment of God, as a coroner’s inquest 
would express themselves. I have, however, not 
only escaped safe c per varies casus, per tot discri- 
mina rcrum,’ but returned loaded with the trea- 
sures of oral tradition. The principal result of our 
inquiries has been a complete and perfect copy of 
‘ Maitland with his Auld Berd Grata,’ referred to 
by Douglas in his 6 Pal ice of Honour,’ along with 
John the Reef and other popular characters, and 
celebrated also in the poems from the Maitland MS. 
You may guess the surprise of Leyden and myself 
when this was presented to us, copied down from 
the recitation of an old shepherd, by a country far- 
mer, and with no greater corruptions than might 
bo supposed to be introduced by the lapse of time, 
and the ignorance of reciters. I don’t suppose it 
was originally composed later than the days of 
Blind Harry. Many of the old words are retained, 
which neither the reciter nor the copier understood. 
Such are the military engines so tries, spring trails 
(springalds), and many others. Though the poe- 
tical merit of this curiosity is not striking, yet it 
has an odd energy and dramatic effect.” 

A few weeks later, he thus answers Ellis’s in- 
quiries as to the progress of the Sir Tristrem : — 
w The worthy knight is still in embryo, though 
the whole poetry is priuted. The fact is, that a se- 
cond edition of the minstrelsy has been demanded 
more suddenly than I expected, and has occupied 
my immediate attention. I have also iny third vo- 
lume to compile and arrange ; for the Minstrelsy is 
now to be completed altogether independent of the 
preux chevalier , who might hang heavy upon its 
skirts. I assure you my Continuation is mere dog- 
grel, not poetry — it is argued in Ute same division 
with Thomas’s own production, and therefore not 
worth sending. However, you may depend on 
having the whole long before publication. I have 
derived much information from Turner : he com- 
Dines tho knowledge of the Welsh and northern 
authorities, and, in despite of a most detestable 
Gibbonism , his book is interesting. 1 * I intend to 
study the Welsh triads before I finally commit my- 
self on the subject of Border poetry As for 

Mr. Ritson, he and I still continue on decent 
terms; and, in truth, he makes patte de velours; 


l The first part of Mr Slmron Turner** History of the Anglo- 

Saxons was published in 1799 ; the second in 1901. 


but I dread I shall see 4 a whisker first and then a 
claw’ stretched out against my unfortunate lucu- 
brations. Ballantyne, the Kelso printer, who has 
a book of liis in hand, groans in spirit over the pe- 
culiarities of his orthography, which, sooth to say, 
hath seldom been equalled since the days of El- 
phinstono, tho ingenious author of the mode of 
spoiling according to the pronunciation, which ho 
aptly termed 4 1’roprioty ascertained in her Pjc- 
ture,’ I fear the remark of Fcstus to St. Paul 
might bo more justly applied to this curious in- * 
vestigator of antiquity, and it is a pity such re- 
search should be rendered useless by the infir- 
mities of liis temper. I have lately had from him a 
copie of 6 Ye litcl wee Mon,’ of which I think I can 
make some use. In return, I have sent him a sight 
of Auld Maitland, the original MS. • If you are 
curious, I dart* say you may easily see it. Indeed, 

I might easily send you a transcribed copy, — but 
I wish him to see it in pttris natural tins .” 

Ritson had visited Lass wade in the course of 
this autumn, and liis conduct had been such as to 
render the precaution here alluded to very proper 
in the ease of one who, like Scott, was resolved to 
steer clear of the feuds and heartburnings that gave 
rise to such scandalous scenes among tho other 
antiquaries of the day. Leyden mot Ritson at tho 
cottage, and, far from imitating his host’s forbear- 
ance, took a pleasure of tormenting the lialf-mad 
pedant by every moans in his power. Among other 
circumstances, Scott delighted to detail the scene 
that occurred when liis two uncouth allies first 
mot. at dinner. Well knowing Ritson ’s holy horror 
of all animal food, Leyden complained that the 
joint on the table was overdone. “ Indeed, for that 
matter,” cried he, u meat can never be too little 
done, and raw is best of all.” lie sent to the kit- 
chen accordingly for a plate of literally raw beef, 
and manfully ate it up, with no sauce but the ex- 
quisite ruefulness of the Pythagorean’s glances. 

Mr Robert Pierce Gillies, a gentleman of the 
Scotch Bar, well known, among other things, for 
some excellent translations from tlic German, was 
present at the cottage another day, when Ritson 
was in Scotland. He lias described the w r holo 
scene in the second section of his “ Recollections 
of Sir Walter Scott,” — a set of papers in which 
many inaccurate statements occur, but which con- 
vey, on the whole, a lively impression of the per- 
sons introduced. 3 w In approaching the cottage,” 
he says, w I was struck with the exceeding air of 
neatness that prevailed around. The hand of taste- 
ful cultivation had been there, and all methods em- 
ployed to convert an ordinary tliatchcd cottage into 
a handsome and comfortable abode. The doorway 
was in an angle formed by tho original old cabin 
and the additional rooms which had been built to 
it. In a moment I had passed through the lobby, 
and found myself in the presence of Mr and Mrs 
Scott, and Mr William Erskine. At this early 
period, Scott was more like the portrait by Saxon, 
engraved for the first edition of the Lady of the 
Lake, than to any subsequent picture. He retained 
in features and form an impress of that elasticity 
and youthful vivacity, which he used to complain 
wore off after he was forty, and by his own account 
was exchanged for the plodding heaviness of an 


s These papers appeared in Fraser’s Magazine for September 
November, and December 1835, and January 1898. 
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operose student. He liad now, indeed, somewhat 
of a boyish gaiety of look, and in person was tall, 
slim and extremely active. On my entrance, ho 
was seated at a table near the window, and oc- 
cupied in transcribing from an old MS. volume 
into his commonplace book. As to costume, he 
was carelessly attired in a widely-made shooting- 
dress, with a coloured handkerchief round his neck ; 
the very antithesis of stylo usually adopted either 
. by student or barrister. * Hah ! * he exclaimed, 
‘welcome, thrice welcome! for we are just pro- 
posing to have lunch, and then a long, long walk 
through w T ood and wold, in which I am suro you 
will join us. But no man can thoroughly appre- 
ciate the pleasure of such a life who has not known 
what it is to rise spiritless in a morning, and daidle 
out half the? day in the Parliament House, where 
we must all compear within another fortnight ; then 
to spend the rest of one’s time in applying proofs 
to condescendences, and hauling out papers to bam- 
boozle judges, most of whom are darned enough al- 
ready. What say you, Counsellor Erskinc? Come 
—alia giterra — rouse, and say whether you are 
for a walk to-day.’ — ‘ Certainly, in such fine wea- 
ther 1 don’t see what wc can propose better. It is 
the last I shall see of the country this vacation.’ — 

* Nay, say not so, man ; we shall all be merry 
twice and once yet before the evil days arrive.’ — 
‘ 1 ’ll tell you what I have thought of this half-hour : 
it is a plan of mine to rent a cottage and a cabbage- 
garden — not here, but somewhere farther out of 
town, and never again, after this one session, to 
enter the Parliament House.’ — ‘And you’ll ask 
Kitson, perhaps,’ said Scott, ‘ to stay with you, and 
help to consume the cabbages. Rest assured we 
shall both sit on the bench one day ; but, hoigho ! 
we shall both have become very old and philoso- 
phical by that time.* — ‘ Hid you not expect Lewis 
here this morning?’ — ‘ Lewis, I venture to say, is 
not up yet, for he dined at Dalkeith yesterday, and 
of course found the w-ine very good. Besides, you 
know, I have entrusted him with Finella till liis 
own steed gets well of a sprain, and he could not 
join our walking excursion. — I see you are ad- 
miring that broken sword,* he added, addressing 
me, ‘ and your interest would increase if you knew 
how much labour was required to bring it into my 
possession. In order to grasp that mouldering 
w'eapon, I w as obliged to drain the well at the Castle 
of Dunnottar. — But it is time to set out ; and here 
is one friend’ (addressing himself to a large dog) 
‘ who is very impatient to be in the field, lie tells 
me he knows where to find a hare in the woods 
of Mavisbank. And here is another’ (caressing 
a terrier), ‘ who longs to have a battle with the 
weazels and water-rats, and the foumart that wons 
near the caves of Gorthy: so let us be off.’” 

Mr Gillies tells us, that in the course of their 
walk to Rosslyn, Scott’s foot slipped, as lie was 
scrambling towards a cave on the edge of a preci- 
pitous bank, and tliat, “ had there been no trees in 
the way, he must have been killed, but midway he 
was stopped by a largo root of hazel, when, instead 
of struggling, which would have made matters 
greatly worse, he seemed perfectly refeigned to his 
fate, and slipped through the tangled thicket till 
ho lay flat on the river’s brink. Ho rose in an 
instant from his recumbent attitude, and witli a 
hearty laugh* cal led out, ‘ Now, let me see who else 
will do the like.’ He scrambled up the cliff with 


alacrity, and entered the cave, where we liad a 
long dialogue.” 

Even alter he w us an old and hoary man, he con- 
tinually encounter cd such risks with the same reck- 
lessness. The extraordinary strength of his hands 
I and arms was his great reliance in all such difficul- 
ties, and if he could see anything to lay hold of, he 
w as afraid of no leap, or rather hop; that came in 
his way. Mr Gillies says, that when they drew 
neic the famous chapel of Iiosslyn, Erskine ex- 
pressed a hope that they might, as habitual visitors, 
escape hearing the usual endless story of the silly 
old woman that showed the ruins ; but Seott an- 
swered, “ There is a pleasure in the song which 
none but the songstress knows, and by telling her 
w'c know it all already, wc should make the poor 
devil unhappy.” 

On their return to the cottage, Scott inquired 
for the learned cabbage-eater , meaning Ritson, who 
had been expected to dinner. “ Indeed,” answered 
his wife, “ you may be happy lie is not here, he is 
so very disagreeable. Mr Leyden, I believe, fright- 
ened him aw ay.” It turned out that it was even so. 
When Ritson appeared, a round of cold beef was 
on the lunclieon-table, and Mrs Scott, forgetting 
his peculiar creed, offered him a slice. “ The an- 
tiquary, in his indignation, expressed himself in 
such outrageous terms to the lady, tliat Leyden 
first tried to correct him by ridicule, and then, on 
the madman growing more violent, became angry 
in his turn, till at last he threatened, that if he 
were not silent, lie would thravo his neck . Scott 
shook liis head at this recital, which Leyden ob- 
serving, grew vehement in his own justification. 
Scott said not a word in reply, but took up a large 
bunch of feathers fastened to a stick, denominated 
a duster, and shook it about the student’s ears till 
he laughed — then changed the subject.” 

All this is very characteristic of the parties.— 
Scott’s playful aversion to dispute was a trait in his 
mind and manners that could alone have enabled 
him to make use at one and the same time, and for 
the same purpose, of two such persons as Ritson 
and Leyden. 

To return to Ellis. In answer to Scott’s letter 
last quoted, he urged him to make Sir Tristrem 
volume fourth of the Minstrelsy. “ As to his hang- 
ing heavy on hand,” says he, “ I admit, tliat as a 
separate publication he may do so, but the Min- 
strelsy is now established as a library book,*and in 
this bibliomaniac age, no one would thi»k it perfect 
without the preux chevalier, if you avow the said 
I chevalier as your adopted son. Let him, at least, 
be printed in the same size and paper, and then I 
am persuaded our booksellers will do the rest fast 
enough, upon the credit of your reputation.” Scott 
replies (November), tliat it is now too late to alter 
the fate of Sir Tristrem. “ Longman, of Pater- 
noster Row, has been down here in summer, and \ * 
purchased the copyright of the Minstrelsy. Sir' 
Tristrem is a separate property, but will be on the 
same scale in point of size.” 

The next letter introduces to Ellis’s personal ac- 
quaintance Leyden, who had by this time completed 
his medical studies, and taken his degree as a phy- 
sician. In it Scott says, “At length I wTite to you 
per favour of John Leyden. I presume Hcber has 
mado you sufficiently acquainted with this original 
(for he is a true one), and therefore I will trust to 
your own kindness, should an opportunity occur 
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of doing him any service in furthering his Indian 
plans. You will readily judge, from conversing with 
him, that with a very uncommon stock of acquired 
knowledge, he wants a good deal of another sort 
of knowledge — which is only to be gleaned from 
an early intercourse with polished society. But ho 
dances ms bear with a good confidence, and the bear 
itself is a verygood-natured and well-conditioned 
animal. All his friends are much interested about 
him, as the qualities both of his heart and head 
are very uncommon.” He adds — 16 My third vo- 
lume will appear as soon after the others as the 
despatch of the printers will admit. Some parts 
will, I think, interest you; particularly the pre- 
servation of the entire Auld Maitland by oral tra- 
dition, probably from the reign of Edward II. or 
III. As I have never met with such an instance, 
I must request you to inquire all about it of Ley- 
den, who was with me when I received my first copy. 
In the third volume I intend to publish Cadyow 
Cattle , a historical sort of a ballad upon tlio death 
of the Regent Murray, and besides this, a long poem 
of my own. It will be a kind of romance of Bor- 
der chivalry, in a light-horseman sort of stanza.” 

He appears to have sent a copy of Cadyow Castle 
by Leyden, whose reception at Mr Ellis’s villa, near 
'Windsor, is thus described in the next letter of the 
eorrespondence : — u Let me thank you,” says Ellis, 
u for your poem, which Mrs E. has not received, 
and which, indeed, I could not help feeling glad, 
in the first instance (though we now begin to grow 
very impatient for it), that she did not receive. 
Leyden would not have been your Leyden if he 
had arrived like a careful citizen, with all his pack- 
ages carefully docketed in his portmanteau, if on 
the point of leaving for many years, perhaps for 
ever, his country and the friends of liis youth, lie 
had not deferred to the last, and till it was too late, 
all that could be easily done, and that Btupid people 
find time to do — if he had not arrived with all his 
ideas perfectly bowildcred — and tired to death and 
sick — and without any settled plans for futurity, 
or any accurate recollection of the past — we should 
have felt much more disappointed than wo were by 
the non- arrival of your poem, which he assured us 
he rememberod to have left somewhere or other, 
and therefore felt very confident of recovering. 
In short, his whole air and countenance told us — 
€ I am come to be one of your friends;* and wo 
Immediately took him at liis word.” 

By the “^romance of Border chivalry,** which 
waa designed to form part of the third volume of 
the Minstrelsy, the reader is to understand the first 
draught of The Lay of the Last Minstrel ; and the 
author’s description of it as being “ in a light-liorse- 
man aort of stanza,” was probably suggested by the 
circumstances under which the greater part of that 
original draught was composed. He has told us, in 
his Introduction of 1830, that the poem originated 
in a request of the young and lovely Countess of 
Dalkeith, that lie would write a ballad on the legend 
of Gilpin Horner: that he began it at Lasswade, 
and read the opening stanzas, as soon as they were 
written, to his friends, feskinc and Cranstoun : that 
their reception of those was apparently so cold as 
to discourage him, and disgust him with what he 
had done ; but that finding, a few days afterwards, 
that the stanzas had nevertheless excited their cu- 
riosity, and haunted their memory, he was encou- 
raged to resume the undertaking. The scene and 


date of this resumption 1 owe to the recollection 
of the then Cornet of tho Edinburgh light-horse. 
While the troop were on permanent duty at Mussel- 
burgh, in the autumnal recess of 1 802, the Quar- 
ter-master, during a charge on Portobello sands, 
received a kick of a horse, which confined him for 
three days to his lodgings. Mr Skene found him 
busy with his pen ; and he produced before these 
tliree days expired tho first canto of the Lay, very 
nearly, if his friend’s memory may be trusted, in 
tho state in which it w T as ultimately published. That 
the whole poem was sketched and filled in with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, there can bo no difficulty in 
believing. He himself says (in the Introduction of 
1 830), that after he had once got fairly into the vein, 
it proceeded at the rate of about a canto in a week. 
The Lay, however, like the Tristrem, soon outgrew 
the dimensions which lie had originally contempla- 
ted ; the design of including it in the third volume 
of tho Minstrelsy was of course abandoned ; and it 
did not appear until nearly three years after that 
fortunate mishap on the beacli of Portobello. 

To return to Scott’s correspondence : — it shows 
that Ellis had, although involved at the time in se- 
rious family afflictions, exerted himself strenuous- 
ly and effectively in behalf of Leyden ; a service 
which Scott acknowledges most warmly. His friend 
writes, too, at great length, about the completion 
of the Minstrelsy, urging, in particular, the pro- 
priety of prefixing to it a good map of the Scottish 
Border — “ for, in truth,” lie says, “ 1 have never 
been able to find even Ercildourtc on any map in 
my possession.” The poet answers (January 30, 
1803) — “ The idea of a map pleases me much, but 
there are two strong objections to its being prefixed 
to this edition. First, we shall be out in a month, 
within which time it would be difficult, I apprehend, 
for Mr Arrowsmith, labouring under the disadvan- 
tages which I am about to mention, to complete the 
map. Secondly, you are to know that I am an ut- 
ter stranger to geometry, surveying, and all such 
inflammatory branches of study, as Mrs Malaprop 
calls them. My education was unfortunately inter- 
rupted by a long indisposition, which occasioned 
my residing for about two years in the country 
with a good maiden aunt, who permitted and en- 
couraged me to run about the fields, as wild as any 
buck that ever fled from the face of man. Hence 
my geographical knowledge is merely practical, and 
though I think that in the South country , * I could 
he a guide worth ony twa that may in Liddesdale 
be found,* yet I believe Hobby Noble, or Kinmont 
Willie, would beat me at laying down a map. I 
have, however, sense enough to see that our mode 
of executing maps in general is anything but per- 
fect. The country is most inaccurately defined, 
and had your General (Wade) marched through 
Scotland by tho assistance of Ainslie’s map, his fly- 
ing artillery would soon have Btuck fast among our 
morasses, and his horse broke their knees among 
our cairns. Your system of a bird’s-eye view is 
certainly tho true principle.” He goes on to men- 
tion some better maps than Ellis seemed to liavo 
consulted, and to inform him where he may dis- 
cover Ercildoune, under its modem form of Earl- 
ston, upon the river Leader ; and concludes, “ the 
map then must be deferred until the third edition, 
about which, I suppose, Longman thinks courage- 
ously.” He then adds — “ I am almos^glad Cadyow 
Castle is miscarried, as I have rather lost conceit of 
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It at present, being engaged on what I think will be 
a more generally interesting legend. I have called 
it the * Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and put it in the 
mouth of an old bard, who is supposed to have sur- 
vived all his brethren, and to' have lived down to 
1690. The thing itself will be very long, but I would 
willingly have sent you the Introduction , had you 
been still in possession of your senatorial privilege ; 
— J)ut double postage would be a Rtrango innovation 
on the established price of ballads, which have al- 
ways sold at the easy rate of one halfpenny.” 

I must now give part of a letter in which Leyden 
recurs to the kindness, and sketches the person and 
manners of George Ellis, in a highly characteristic 
fashion. lie says to Scott (January *2.5, 1803) — 
“ You were, no doubt, surprised, my dear sir, that 
I gave you «o little information about my move- 
ments ; but it is only this day I have been able to 
speak of them with any precision. Such is the 
tardiness in everything connected with the Tndia- 
1 louse, that a person who is present in the charac- 
ter of spectator is quite amazed ; but if we consider 
it as the centre of a vast commercial concern, in 
comparison of which Tyre and Sidon, and the Great 
Carthage itself, must inevitably dwindle into huck- 
ster shops, we are induced to think of them with 
more patience. Even yet 1 cannot answer you ex- 
actly — being very uncertain whether I am to sail 
on the 18th of next month, or the 28th. 

1. 

“ Now aim] i trim to ye, i wis. 

Of that kind Squeyero Kllis. 

That woma n in this eit^; 

Court usa he ia, by God almizt 
That lie nis nought } maked kziizt 
It is the more pitie. 

2 . 

“ He Icornirn better eelic glewo 
Than T kounen to ye shewe, 

Jiaith nmist and least. 

So wul he wirketh in echo thewo 
That where he common, T tell ye trewe, 

He is ane welcome guest. 

3 . 

“His even grnye or glas ben, 

And nis looks ben alto kcnc, 

Loveliclie to paramour. 

Brown as acorn ben hi a faxe. 

His face ia thin as hcttcl axe “ 

That dealeth dintis clour®. 

4 . 

“ His wit ben both keene and sharpe. 

To knizt or dome that carll can carp® 

Either in hall or bower; 

And had I not this squoyore yfonde, 

1 had been at the se-gronde. 

Which had been great dolour®. 

5 . 

“ In him Ich flnden non other euil, 

Save that his nostril so doth snivel 
It is not mycho my choice. 

Hut than his wit ben so itcrquire. 

That thai who can his carpynge her® 

Thai thynke not of his voice. 

6 . 

“ To speako not of his gentel damo 
Ich wis it war bothe sin and sliame 
Lede is not to layne ; 

* film Is a ladye of sich pryce 
To leven in that dame’s service 
Meni wer ful fain. 

7 - 

** Hir wit is ful kene and queynt. 

And hir stature sniale and gent, 

Semeleche to be seene ; 

Armes, hondes, and flngres smale. 

Of pearl betli eche ftngre nale ; 

She rnizt be ferys Quene. 

& 

44 That lady she wil giv a scarf 
To 1dm that wold ykiUen a dwarf 
Churle of Paynim kinde ; 


That dwarf he is so fell of mode, 

Tho ye shold drynk his hert blode. 

Code Hold ze never find®. 

a 

“ That dwarf lie ben beardless and bare 
-lad woaselblowen ben nl his hair, 

I .ike an ympe or elfe; 

And in this world beth al and hole 
Hen n jthynge that he loveth on dole 
bafe his owen self®** 

• 

Tlio fourth of these verses refers to the loss of 
tho Hindostan, in which ship Leyden, but for Mr 
Ellis’s interference, must have sailed, and which 
foundered in the Channel. The dwarf is, of course, 
Ritson. 

After various letters of the same kind, I find one, 
dated Isle of Wight, April tho 1st (1803), the mor- 
ning before Leyden finally sailed. “ 1 have been 
two days on board,” lie writes, “ and you may con- 
ceive what an excellent change I made from the po- 
litest society of London to the brutish skippers of 
Portsmouth. Our crew consists of a very motley 
party ; but there arc some of them very ingenious, 
and Robert Smith, Sydney’s brother, is himself a 
host, lie is almost the most powerful man I have 
met with. — My money concerns 1 shall consider 
you as trustee of ; and all remittances, as well aa 
dividends from Longman, will he to your direc- 
tion. These, I hope, wc shall soon be able to adjust 
very accurately. Money may be paid, but kindness 
never. Assure your excellent Charlotte, whom I 
shall ever recollect with affection and esteem, how 
much I regret that I did not sec her before my de- 
parture, and say a thousand pretty things, for which 
my mind is too much agitated, being in the situ- 
ation of Coleridge’s devil and his grannam, * ex- 
pecting and hoping tho trumpet to blow.’ 1 And..« 
now, my dear Scott, adieu. Think of me with in- 
dulgence, and he certain, that wherever, and in*, 
whatever situation, John Leyden is, his heart is. 
unchanged by place, and his soul by time.” 

This letter was received by Scott, not in Edin- 
burgh, hut in London. He had hurried up to town 
as soon as tho Court of Session rose for the spring 
vacation, in hopes of seeing his friend once more 
before he left England ; but he came too late. He 
had, however, done his part : he had sent Leyden 
£50, through Messrs Longman, a week before ; and 
on the back of that bill there is the following me- 
morandum : — “ Dr Leyden’s total debt to me £150 ) . 
he also owes £50 to my uncle.” 

lie thus wii tes to llallantyno, on the 21sfp April 1 
1803 ; — “ 1 have to thank you for the accuracy 
with which the Minstrelsy is thrown off. Longman., 
and llecs are delighted with the printing. Be sor 
good as to disperse the following presentation copied,] 
with 4 From the Editor,’ on each : — 

James Hogg, Ettrick-House, care of Mr Oliver^ 
Hawick — by the carrier — a complete set. 

Thomas Scott (my brother), ditto. 

Colin Mackenzie, Esq., Prince’s Street, thinly' 
volume only. 

Mrs Scott, George Street, ditto. 

Dr Rutherford, York Place, ditto. 

Captain Scott, Rosebank, ditto. 

I mean all these to be ordinary paper. Send on* 
set fine paper to Dalkeith house, addressed to thW 
Duchess ; another, by the Inverary carrier, to Lady 
Charlotte Campbell $ the remaining fen, fine paper,* 


» This is a line of Coleridge’sjfew esprit on Mackintosh. 
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with any of Vol. III. which may be on fine paper, 
to be sent to me by sea. I think they will give you 
some eclat here, where printing is so much valued, 
1 have settled about printing an edition of the Lay, 
8vo. with vignettes, provided I can get a draughts- 
man whom 1 think well of. We may throw off a 
few Buperb in quarto. To the Minstrelsy I mean 
this note to bq added, by way of advertisement : — 
9 In the press, and will speedily be published, The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Walter Scott, Esq., 
Editor of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
Also, Sir Tristrem, a Metrical Romance, by Thomas 
of Ercildouue, called the Rhymer, edited from an 
ancient MS., with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Walter Scott, Esq.’ Will you cause such a thing 
to be appended in your own way and fashion I' 9 

This letter is dated “ No. 15, Piccadilly West.,” 
— -he and Mrs Scott being there domesticated under 
the roof of the late M. Charles Duinerguo, a man 
of very superior abilities and of excellent educa- 
tion, well known as surgeon-dentist to the royal 
family — who had been intimately acquainted with 
the Charpenticrs in his own early life in Franco, 
and had warmly befriended Mrs Scott’s mother on 
her first arrival in England. M. Dunicrgue’s house 
was, throughout the whole period of the emigra- 
tion, liberally opened to tlio exiles of his native 
country ; nor did some of the noblest of those un- 
fortunate refugees scruple to make a free use of his 
purse, as well as of his hospitality. Here Scott 
met much highly interesting French society, and 
until a child of his own was established in London, 
he never thought of taking up his abode anywhere 
else, as often as he had occasion to be in town. 

The letter is addressed to “ Mr James Uallan- 
tyne, printer, Abbey-hill, Edinburgh which shows, 
that before the third volume of the Minstrelsy 
passed through the press, the migration recom- 
mended two years earlier had at length taken place. 
t( It was about the end of 180*2,” says Rallantyne 
in his memorandum, “ that I closed with a plan 
so congenial to my wishes. I removed, bag and 
ba gg a g e > to Edinburgh, finding accommodation for 
two presses, and a proof one, in the precincts of 
Holyrood-housc, then deriving new lustre and in- 
terest from the recent arrival of the royal exiles of 
France. In these obscure premises some of the 
most beautiful productions of what we culled The 
Border Press were printed.” The Memorandum 
states* that Scott having renewed his hint as to pe- 
cuniary assistance, as soon as the printer found his 
finances straitened, i( a liberal loan was advanced 
accordingly.” Of course Scott’s interest was con- 
stantly exerted iu procuring employment, both legal 
and literary, for his fricud’s types. 

# Hcbor, and Mackintosh, then at the height of 
his reputation as a conversationist, and daily ad- 
vancing also at the Bar, had been ready to welcome 
Scott in town as old friends; and Rogers, William 
Stewart Rose, and several other men of literary 
eminence, were at the same time added to the list 
of his acquaintance. His principal object, however 
—having missed Leyden — was to peruse and make 
extracts from some MSS. in the library of John 
Duke pf Roxburghe, for the illustration of the Tris- 
trexn ; and he derived no small assistence in other 
researches of the like kind from the collections 
iwhich the indefatigable and obliging Douce placed 
at his disposal. Having completed these labours, 
he and Mrs Scott went, with Heber and Douce, to 


Sunningbill, where they spent a happy week, and 
Mr and Mrs Ellis heard the first two or three can- 
tos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel read under an 
old oak in Windsor Forest. 

I should not omit to say, that Scott was attended 
on this trip by a very large and fine bull-terrier, 
by name Camp, and that Camp’s master, and mis- 
tress too, were delighted by finding that the Ellises 
cordially sympathized in their fondness for this 
animal, and indeed for all his race. At parting, 
Scott promised to send one of Camp’s progeny, in 
the course of the season, to Sunninghill. 

From thence they proceeded to Oxford, accom- 
I panied by Hcbor ; and it was on this occasion, as 
1 believe, that Scott first saw his friend’s brother, 
Reginald, iu afterdays the apostolic Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. Ho had just been declared tl^e successful 
competitor for that year’s poetical prize, and read 
to Scott at breakfast, in Brazen Nose College, the 
MS. of his u Palestine.” Scott observed that, in 
the verses on Solomon’s Temple, one striking cir- 
cumstance had escaped him, namely, that no tools 
were used in its erection. Reginald retired for a 
few minutes to the corner of the room, and re- 
turned with the beautiful lines, — 

“No hammer fell, no ponderous axes runp. 

Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung. 

Majestic silence,” &c. * 

After inspecting the University and Blenheim, 
under the guidance of the Hebers, Scott returned 
to London, as appears from the following letter to 
Miss Seward, who liad been writing to him on the 
subject of her projected biography of Dr Darwin. 
The conclusion and date are lost:— - 

“ I have been for about a fortnight in this huge 
and bustling metropolis, when 1 am agreeably sur- 
prised by a packet from Edinburgh, containing Miss 
Seward’s letter. I am truly happy at the infor- 
mation it communicates respecting the life of Dr 
Darwin, who could not have wished liis fame and 
character intrusted to a pen more capable of doing 
them ample, and, above all, discriminating justice. 
Biography, the most interesting perhaps of every 
species of composition, loses all its interest with me, 
when the shades and lights of the principal charac- 
ter are not accurately and faithfully detailed ; nor 
have 1 much patience with such exaggerated daub- 
ing as Mr Hay ley has bestowed upon poor Cowper. 

I can no more sympathize with a mere eulogist, 
than I can with a ranting hero upon the stage; and 
it unfortunately happens that some of our disre- 
spect is apt, rather unjustly, to be transferred to 
the subject of the panegyric in the one case, and 
to poor Cato in the other. Unapprehensive that 
even friendship can bias Miss Seward’s duty to the 
public, I shall w F ait most anxiously for the volume 
lier kindness has promised mo. 

iC As for my third volume, it was very nearly 
printed when 1 left Edinburgh, and must, I think, 
be ready for publication in about a fortnight, when 
it will have the honour of travelling to Lichfield. 

I doubt you will find but little amusement in it, as 
there arc a good many old ballads, particularly those 
of * the Covenanters,’ which, in point of composi- 
tion, are mere drivelling trash. They are, however, 
curious in an historical point of view, and have en- 
abled me to slide in a number of notes about that 


1 Seo “ Life of Bishop Heber, by life Widov/’ edition 1830. 
voL i. p. 30. # 
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dark and bloody period of Scottish history. There 
is a vast convenience to an editor in a tale upon 
which, without the formality of adapting the notes 
very precisely to the shape and form of the ballad, 
lie may hang on a set like a herald’s coat without 
sleeves, saving himself the trouble of taking mea- 
sure, and sending forth the tale of ancient time, 
ready equipped from the Monmouth Street ware- 
liqpse of a commonplace book. Cadyow Castle is to 
0 appear in volume third. 

“ I proceeded thus far about three weeks 

ago, and shame to tell, have left my epistle unfi- 
nished ever since ; yet I have not been wholly idle, 
about a fortnight of that period having been em- 
ployed as much to my satisfaction as any similar 
space of time during my life. I was, the first week 
of that fortnight, with my invaluable friend George 
Ellis, and spent the second week at Oxford, which 
I risited for the first time. I was peculiarly fortu- 
nate in having for my patron at Oxford, Mr Rcbcr, 
a particular friend of mine, who is intimately ac- 
quainted with all, both animate and inanimate, that 
is worth knowing at Oxford. The time, though as 
much as I could possibly spare, has, I find, been 
too short to convey to me separate and distinct ideas 
of all the variety of wonders which I saw. My. 
memory only at present furnishes a grand but in- 
distinct picture of towers, and chapels, and oriels, 
and vaulted halls, and libraries, and paintings. 1 
hope, in a little time, my ideas will develope them- 
selves a little more distinctly, otherwise l shall have 
profited little by my tour. J was much flattered by 
the kind reception and notice 1 met with from some 
of the most distinguished inhabitants of the halls 
of Isis, which was more than such a truant to the 
classic page as myself was emitted to expect at the 
source of classic learning. 

" On iny return, 1 find an apologetic letter from 
my printer, saying tlio third volume will he des- 
patched in a day or two. There has been, it seems, 
a meeting among the printers’ devils ; also among 
the paper-makers. I never heard of authors stri- 
king work , as the mechanics call it, until their mas-, 
ters the booksellers should increase their pay ; but 
if such a combination could take place, the revolt 
would now be general in all branches of literary 
labour. How much sincere satisfaction would it 
give mo could I conclude this letter (as I once 
hoped), by saying I should visit Lichfield, and pay 
my personal respects to my invaluablo correspon- 
dent in my way northwards ; but as circumstances 
render this impossible, I shall depute the poetry of 
the olden time in the editor’s stead. My * Romance ’ 
is not yet finished. I prefer it much to anything 
1 have done of tlie kind.” .... 

He was in Edinburgh by the middle of May ; and 
thus returns to liis view of Oxford in a letter to his 
friend at Sunningliill : — 

“ To George Ellis , Esq., $c. <§fC. 

*' Edinburgh, 25th May 1803. 

^ * My Dear Ellis, — I was equally de- 

lighted with that venerable seat of learning, and 
flattered by the polite attention of Heber’s friends. 
1 should have been enchanted to have spent a 
couple of months among the curious libraries. What 
stores must be reserved for somo painful student 
to bring forward to the public 1 Under the gui- 
dance and patronage of our good Heber, 1 saw 


many of the lit/ rary men of his Alma Mater, and 
found matters infinitely more active in every de- 
partment than I had the least previous idea of. 
Since I returned home, my time lias been chiefly 
occupied in professional labours ; my truant days 
spent iu London having thrown me a little be- 
hind ; hut now, I hope, 1 shall find spore moments 
to resume Sir Tristrcin — and the Lay, which has 
acquired additional value in my estimation, from 
its pleasing you. How often do Charlotte and I 
think of the little paradise at Sunninghill and its 
kind inhabitants ; and how do we regret, like Dives, 
the g llf which is placed betwixt us and friends, 
with whom it would givo us such pleasure to 
spend much of our time. It is one of the vilest 
attributes of the best of all possible worlds, that it 
contrives to split and separate and subdivide every- 
thing like congenial pursuits and habits, for the 
paltry purpose, one would think, of diversifying 
every little spot with a share of its various produc- 
tions. 1 don’t know why the human and vegetable 
departments should differ so excessively. Oaks and 
beeches, and ashes and elms, not to mention cab- 
bages and turnips, arc usually arrayed cn masse; 
hut where do we meet a town of antiquaries, a vil- 
lage of poets, or a hamlet of philosophers! But, 
instead of fruitless lamentations, we sincerely hope 
Mrs Ellis and you will unrivet yourselves from 
your forest, and see how the hardy blasts of our 
mountains will suit you for a change of climate. 
The new edition of* Minstrelsy’ is pub- 
lished here, but not in London as yet, owiug to 
the embargo oil our shipping. An invasion is ex- 
pected from Flushing, and no measures of any kind 
taken to prevent or repel it. Yours ever faithfully, 

W. Scott.” 

This letter enclosed a sheet of extracts from For- 
dun, in Scott’s handwriting ; the subject being the 
traditional marriage of one of the old Counts of 
Anjou with a female demon, by which the Scotch 
chronicler accounts for all the crimes and misfor- 
tunes of the English l’lantagcncts. 

Messrs Longmans’ new edition of the first two 
volumes of the Minstrelsy consisted of 1000 copies 
— of volume third there were 1500. A complete 
edition of 1250 copies followed in 1806; a fourth, 
also of 1250, in 1810; a fifth, of 1500, in 1812; a 
sixth, of 500, in 1820; and'since then it has been 
incorporated in various successive editions of Scott’s 
Collected Poetry— -to the extent of at least *15,000 
copies more. Of the Continental and American 
editions 1 can say nothing, except that they have 
been very numerous. The book was soon translated 
into German, Danish, and Swedish ; and, the struc- 
ture of those languages being very favourable to 
the undertaking, the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border has thus become widely naturalized among 
nations themselves rich in similar treasures of le- 
gendary lore. Of the extraordinary accuracy and 
felicity of the German version of Schubart, Scott" 
has given some specimens in the last edition which 
he himself superintended — that of 1830. 

lie speaks, in the Essay to w hich I have referred, 
as if the first reception of the Minstrelsy on the 
south of the Tweed had been cold. “ The curiosity 
of the English,” he says, “ was not much awakened 
by poems in die rude garb of antiquity, accompanied 
with notes referring to the obscure feuds of barba- 
rous clans, of whose very names civilized history 
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was ignorant.’' In writing those beautiful Intro- 
ductions of 1830, however, Scott, as I have already 
had occasion to hint, trusted entirely to his recol- 
lection of days long since gone by, and lie has ac- 
cordingly let fall many statements, which we must 
take with some allowance. His impressions as to 
the reception of the Minstrelsy were different, when, 
writing to his brother-in-law', Charles Carpenter, on 
the 3d March 1 803, for the purpose of introducing 
Leyden, he said — u I have contrived to turn a very 
slender portion of literary talents to some account, 
by a publication of the poetical antiquities of the 
Border, where the old people had preserved many 
ballads descriptive of the manners of the country 
during the wars with England. This trifling col- 
lection was so well received by a discerning public , 
that, after receiving about £ 100 profit for the first 
edition, which my vanity cannot omit informing you 
went off in six months, I have sold the copyright 
for £500 more.” This is not the language of dis- 
appointment; and though the edition of 1803 did 
not move off quite so rapidly as the first, and the 
work did not perhaps attract much notice beyond 
the more cultivated students of literature, until the 
Editor’s own genius blazed out in full splendour in 
the Lay, and thus lout general interest to whatever 
was connected with liis name, 1 suspect there never 
was much ground for accusing the English public 
of regarding the Minstrelsy with more coldness than 
the Scotch — the population of the Border districts 
themselves being, of course, excepted. Had the 
sale of the original edition been chiefly Scotch, I 
doubt whether Messrs Longman would have so 
readily offered £500, in those days of the trade a 
large sum, for the second. Scott had become lia- 
bituated, long before 1 830, to a scale of bookselling 
transactions, measured by which the largest editions 
aud copy-monies of his own early days appeared in- 
significant ; but the evidence seems complete that 
he was well contented at the time. 

He certainly had every reason to be so as to the 
impression which the Minstrelsy made on the minds 
of those entitled to think for themselves upon such 
a subject. The ancient ballads in bis collection, 
which had never been printed at all before, were 
in number forty -three; and of the others— -most 
of which were in fact all but new to the modern 
reader — it is little to say that his editions were 
superior in all respects to those that had preceded 
them. He had, I firmly believe, interpolated hardly 
a line or even an epithet of liis own ; but liis dili- 
gent zeal had put him in possession of a variety of 
copies in different stages of preservation; and to 
the task of selecting a standard text among such a 
diversity of materials, lie brought a knowledge of 
old manners and phraseology, and a manly simpli- 
city of taste, such as had never before been united 
in the person of a poetical antiquary. From among 
a hundred corruptions lie seized, with instinctive 
tact, the primitive diction and imagery; and pro- 
duced strains in which the unbroken energy of 
lialf-civilizcd ages, tlieir stern and deep passions, 
tlieir daring adventures and cruel tragedies, and 
even tlieir rude wild humour, are reflected with al- 
most the brightness of a Homeric mirror, inter- 
rupted by hardly a blot of what deserves to be 
called vulgarity, and totally free from any admix- 
ture of artificial sentimentalism. As a picture of 
manners, the Scottish Minstrelsy is not surpassed, 
if- equalled, by any similar body of poetry preserved 


in any other country; and it unquestionably owes 
its superiority in this respect over Percy’s Reliques, 
to the Editor’s conscientious fidelity on the one 
hand, which prevented the introduction of any- 
thing new — to his pure taste, oil the other, in the 
balancing of discordant recitations. His introduc- 
tory essays and notes teemed with curlbus know- 
ledge, not hastily grasjwid for the occasion, but 
gradually gleaned and rifted by the patient labour 
of years, and presented with an easy, unaffected 
propriety and elegance of arrangement and expres- 
sion, which it may be doubted if lie ever materially 
surpassed in the happiest of liis imaginative narra- 
tions. I "well remember, when Waverlcy was a new 
book, and all the world were puzzling themselves 
about its authorship, to have heard the Poet of 
“ The Isle of Palms” exclaim impatiently — “ I 
wonder what all these people are perplexing them- 
selves with : have they forgotten the prose of the 
Minstrelsy?” Even had the Editor inserted none 
of Ills own verse, the work would have contained 
enough, and more than enough, to found a lasting 
and graceful reputation. 

It is not to be denied, however, that the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border lias derived a very 
large accession of interest from the subsequent 
career of its Editor. One of the critics of that 
day said that the book contained u the (dements of 
a hundred historical romances ; ” — and this critic 
was a prophetic one. No person who has not gone 
through its volumes for the express purpose of 
comparing their contents with his great original 
works, can have formed a conception of the end- 
less variety of incidents and images now expanded 
and emblazoned by his mature art, of which tlio 
first hints may be found either in the text of those 
primitive ballads, or in the notes, which the happy 
rambles of liis youtli had gathered together for 
their illustration. In the edition of the Minstrelsy 
published since his death, not a few such instances 
are pointed out ; but the list might have been ex- 
tended far beyond the limits which such an addi- 
tion allowed. The taste and fancy of Scott appear 
to have been formed as early as his moral character; 
and he had, before he passed the threshold of au- 
thorship, assembled about him, in the uncalculating 
delight of native enthusiasm, almost all the mate- 
rials oil which his genius was destined to be em- 
ployed for the gratification and instruction of the 
world. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review— Progress of the 
Tristrem — and of the Lay of tho Last Minstrel — Visit of 
Wordsworth — Publication of “Sir Tristrem.” 

1803*1804. 

Shortly after the complete "Minstrelsy” issued 
from the press, Scott made his first appearance as a 
reviewer. The Edinburgh Review had been com- 
menced in October 1802, under the superintend- 
ence of the Rev. Sydney Smith, with whom, during 
his short residence in Scotland, ho had lived on 
terms of great kindness aud familiarity. Mr Smith 
soon resigned the editorship to Mr Jeffrey, who 
had by this time been for several years among the 
most valued of Scott’s friends and companions at 
tho Bar; and, the new' journal being far from com- 
mitting itself to violent politics at tlip outset, he 
appreciated the brilliant talents regularly engaged 
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in it far too highly, not to be well pleased with the 
opportunity of occasionally exercising his pen in 
its service. His first contribution was an article on 
Southey’s Araadis of Gaul, included in the number 
for October 1803. Another, on S’bbald’s Chronicle 
of Scottish Poetry, appeared in the same number ; 
—-a third, cm Godwin’s Life of Chaucer ; a fourth, 
on Ellis’s Specimens of Ancient English Poetry ; 
and a fifth, on the Life and Works of Cliatterton, 
followed in the course of 1801. 1 

During the summer of 1803, however, his chief 
literary labour was still on the Tristrem ; and I 
shall presently give some further extracts from his 
letters to Ellis, which will amply illustrate the 
spirit in which lie continued his researches about 
the Seer of Kreildoune, and the interruptions which 
these owed # to the prevalent alarm of French in- 
vasion. Both as Quartermaster of the Edinburgh 
Liglit-horse, and as Sheriff of The Forest, lie had 
a full share of responsibility in the warlike arrange- 
ments to which ilic authorities of Scotland had at 
length been roused ; nor were the duties of liis two 
offices considered as strictly compatible by Francis 
Lord Napier, then Lord-Lieutenant of Selkirkshire ; 
for 1 find several letters in which his Lordship 
complains that the incessant drills and musters of 
Musselburgh and Portobcllo prevented the Sheriff 
from attending county meetings held at Selkirk in 
the course of this summer and autumn, for the 
purpose of organizing the trained bands of the 
Forest, on a scale hitherto unattempted. Lord 
Napier strongly urges the propriety of his resign- 
ing his connexion with the Edinburgh troop, and 
fixing his summer residence somewhere within the 
limits of his proper jurisdiction ; nay, ho goes so 
far as to hint, that if these suggestions should bo 
neglected, it must be liis duty to state the case to 
Ihe Government. Scott could not he induced (least 
of all by a threat), while the fears of invasion still 
prevailed, to resign his place among his old com- 
panions of w the voluntary band but he seems to 
have presently acquiesced in the propriety of the 
Lord-Lieutenaiit’s advice respecting a removal from 
Lasswade to Ettriek Forest. 

The following extract is from a letter written at 
Musselburgh during this summer or autumn : — 

“ Miss Scw’ard’s acceptable favour reaches me in 
a place, and at a time, of great bustle, as the corps 
of voluntary cavalry to which I belong is quartered 
for a short time in this village, for the sake of 
drilling and discipline. Nevertheless, had your let- 
ter announced the name of the gentleman who took 
the trouble of forwarding it, I would have made it 
my business to find him out, and to prevail on 
him, if possible, to spend a day or two with us in 
quarters. We are here assuming a very military 
appearance. Three regiments of militia, w ith a for- 
midable park of artillery, are encamped just by us. 
The Edinburgh troop, to which 1 have the honour 
to be quartermaster, consists entirely of young gen- 
tlemen of family, and is, of course, admirably well 
mounted and armed. There are other four troops 
in the regiment, consisting of yeomanry, whose iron 
faces and muscular forms announce the hardness of 
the climate against which they wrestle, and the 
powers which nature has given them to contend 
with and subdue it. These corps have been easily 
raised in Scotland, the farmers being in general a 

i Scott's contributions to our periodical literature have been, 
with some trivial exceptions, included in the recent collection 
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high-spirited race of men, fond of active exercises, 
and patient of hardship and fatigue. For myself, 
I must own tliat to one who lias like myself, la 
ttte un peu exaltve , the * pomp and circumstance of 
war’ gives, for a time, a very poignant and pleasing 
sensation. The imposing appearance of cavalry, 
in particular, and the rush which marks their on- 
set, appear i > me to partake highly of the sublime. 
Perhaps I am the more attached to this sort of sport 
of swords, because my health requires much active 
exercise, and a lameness contracted in childhood 
renders it inconvenient for me to take it otherwise 
than on horseback. I have, too, a hereditary at- 
tachment to the animal — not, I flatter myself, of 
the common jockey cast, but because I regard him 
as the kindest and most generous of the subordinate 
tribes. 1 hardly even except tho dogs; at least 
they are usually so much better treated, that com- 
passion for the steed should bo thrown into the 
scale w hen we weigh their comparative merits. My 
wife (a foreigner) never secs a horse ill-used with- 
out asking what that poor horse has done in, his 
stale of pre-existence ? 1 w*ould fain hope they have 
been carters or hackney-coachman, and are only 
experiencing a retort of the ill-usage they have for- 
merly inflicted. What think you '4 ” 

It appears that Miss Seward had sent Scott some 
obscure magazine criticism on his “ Minstrelsy,” in 
which tho censor had condemned some phrase as 
naturally suggesting a low idea. Tho lady’s letter 
not having been preserved, I cannot explain farther 
the sequel of that from which 1 have been quoting. 
Scott says, however — 

“ l am infinitely amused with your sagacious 
critic. God wot, I have often admired the vul- 
gar subtlety of such minds as can w'ith a depraved 
ingenuity attach a mean or disgusting sense to an 
epithet capable of being otherwise understood, and 
more frequently, perhaps, used to express an ele- 
vated idea. In many parts of Scotland tho word 
virtue is limited entirely to industry; and a young 
divine wdio preached upon the moral beauties of 
virtue was considerably surprised at learning that 
the w hole discourse was supposed to be a panegyric 
upon a particular damsel who could spin fourteen 
spindles of yarn in the course of a week. This was 
natural ; but your literary critic has the merit of 
going very far a-field to fetch home his degrading 
association.” 

To return to the correspondence with Ellis— 
Scott writes thus to him in July : — I ‘cannot 
pretend immediately to enter upon the' 1 serious dis- 
cussion which you propose respecting Ihe age of 
‘ Sir Tristrem ; ’ but yet, os it seems likely to strip 
Thomas the Prophet of tho honours due to the 
author of the English ‘ Tristrem,’ I cannot help 
hesitating before 1 can agree to your theory; — 
and here my doubt lies. Thomas of Ercildoune, 
called the Rhymer, is a character mentioned by 
almost every Scottish historian, and the date of 
whose existence is almost as well known as if we 
had the parish register. Now, his great reputa- 
tion, and his designation of JRymour , could only be 
derived from his poetical performances; and in 
wliat did theso consist excepting in the Romance of 
c Sir Tristrem,’ mentioned by Robert de Brunne? 
I hardly think, therefore, w f e shall be justified in 
assuming the existence of an earlier Th omas , who 

of his Miscellaneous Prose Writings— [ Vols. 17-21 of the Edi- 
tion in 28 vole., 1834-6.] 
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would be, in fact, merely the creature of our sys- 
tem. I own I am not prepared to take this step, 
if I can escape otherwise from you and M. de la 
Ravaillere — and thus I will try it. M. de la R. 
barely informs us that the history of Sir Tristrem 
was known to Chretien de Troys in the end of the 
twelfth century, and to the King of Navarre in the 
beginning of the thirteenth. Thus far his evidence 
goes, and 1 think not one inch farther — for it does 
uo£ establish the existence either of the metrical 
finance, as you suppose, or of the prose romance, 
as M. de la R. much more erroneously supposes, 
at that very early period. If the story of Sir Tris- 
trem was founded in fact, and if, which I have all 
along thought, a person of this name really swal- 
lowed a dose of cantharides intended to stimulate 
the exertions of his uncle, a petty monarch of Corn- 
wall, and involved himself of course in an intrigue 
with his aunt, these facts must have taken place 
during a very early period of English history, per- 
haps about the time of the Heptarchy. Now, if this 
be once admitted, it is clear that the raw material 
from which Thomas wove his web, must have been 
current long before his day, and I am inclined to 
think that Chretien and the King of Navarre re- 
fer, not to the special metrical romance contained 
ill Mr Douce’s fragments, but to the general story 
of Sir Tristrem, whose love and misfortunes were 
handed down by tradition as a historical fact. There 
is no difficulty in supposing a tale of this kind to 
have passed from the Annoricans, or otherwise, 
into the mouths of the French ; as, on the other 
hand, it seems to have been preserved among the 
Celtic tribes of the Border, from whom, in all pro- 
bability, it was taken by their neighbour, Thomas 
of Ereildouiie. If we suppose, therefore, that Chre- 
tien and tile King allude only to the general and 
well-known story of Tristrem, and not to the par- 
ticular edition of which Mr Douce has some frag- 
ments — (and I see no evidence that any such 
special allusion to these; fragments is made) — it 
will follow that they may be as late as the end of 
the thirteenth century, and that the Thomas men- 
tioned in them may be the Thomas of whose exist- 
ence we have historical evidence. In short, the 
question is, shall Thomas be considered as a land- 
mark by which to ascertain the antiquity of the 
fragments, or shall the supposed antiquity of the 
fragments be held a sufficient reason for supposing 
an earlier Thomas ? For aught yet seen, I incline 
to my former opinion, that those fragments are 
coeval with the ipsissimus Thomas. I acknowledge 
the internal evidence, of which you are so accu- 
rate a judge, weighs more with me than the re- 
ference to the King of Navarro ; but, after all, the 
extreme difficulty of judging of style, so as to bring 
ub within sixty or seventy years, must be fully 
considered. Take notice, 1 have never pleaded the 
matter so high as to say, that the Aucliinleck MS. 
contains the very words devised by Thomas the 
Rhymer. On the contrary, I have always thought 
it one of the spurious copies in queint Jnglis , of 
which Robert de Brunne so heavily complains. 
But this will take little from the curiosity, perhaps 
little from the antiquity, of the romance. Enough 
of Sir T. for the present. — How happy it will make 
us if you can fulfil the expectation you hold out of 
a northern expedition. Whether in the cottage or 
at Edinburgh, we will be equally happy to receive 
you, and show you all the lions of our viciuity. 


Charlotte is hunting out music for Mrs E., but I 
intend to add Johnson's collection, which, though 
the tunes are simple, and often bad sets, contains 
much more original Scotch music than any other.” 

About this time, Mr and Mrs Ellis, and their 
friend Douce, were preparing for a tour into the 
North of England; and Scott was invited and 
strongly tempted to join them at various points pf 
their progress, particularly at the Grange, near 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire, a seat of the Earl of 
Effingham. But he found it impossible to escape 
again from Scotland, owing to the agitated state of 
the country. — On returning to the cottage from an 
excursion to his Sheriffship, he thus resumes : — 

" To George Ellis , Esq . 

** Lass wade, August 27, 1803. 

€e Dear Ellis, — My conscienco has been thump- 
ing me as hard as if it had studied under Meudoza, 
for letting your kind favour remain so long un- 
answered. Nevertheless, in this it is, like Launce- 
lot Gobho’s, but a hard kind of conscience, as it 
must know how much I have been occupied with 
Armies of Reserve, and Militia, and Pikemen, and 
Sharps! looters, who are to descend from Ettrick 
Forest to the confusion of all invaders. The truth 
is, that this country has for once experienced that 
the pressure of external danger may possibly pro- 
duce internal unanimity ; and so great is the pre- 
sent military zeal, that I really wish our rulers 
would devise some way of calling it into action, 
were it only on the economical principle of saving 
so much good courage from idle evaporation. — I am 
interrupted by an extraordinary accident, nothing 
less than a volley of small shot fired through the 
window, at which my wife was five minutes before 
arranging her flowers. By Camp’s assistance, who 
run the culprit’s foot like a Liddesdalc bloodhound, 
we detected an unlucky sportsman, whose awk- 
wardness and rashness might have occasioned very 
serious mischief— so much for interruption. — To 
return to Sir Tristrem. As for Mr Thomas’s name, 
respecting which you state some doubts, 1 I request 
you to attend to the following particulars: — In the 
first place, surnames were of very late introduction 
into Scotland, and it would be difficult to show that 
they became in, general a hereditary distinction, 
until after the time of Thomas the Rhymer ; pre- 
viously they were mere personal distinctions pecu- 
liar to the person by whom they were borne, and 
dying along with him. Thus the children of Alan 
J)uncard were not called Durward , because they 
were not Ostlarii , the circumstance from which he 
derived the name. When the surname was derived 
from property, it became naturally hereditary at 
a more early period, because the distinction ap- 
plied equally to the father and the son. The same 
happened with patronymics , both because the name 
of the father is usually given to the son; so that 
Walter Fitz waiter would have been my son’s name 
in those times as well as my own ; and also be- 
cause a clan often takes a sort of general patro- 
nymic from one common ancestor, as Macdonald, 
&c. &c. But though these classes of surnames be- 
come hereditary at an early period, yet, in the 
natural course of things, epithets merely personal 

1 Mr Ellis had hinted that “ Rymer might not more neces- 
sarily indicate on actual poet, tlian the name of Taylor does in 
modern times an actual knight of the thimble." 
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are much longer of becoming a family distinction. 1 
But I do not trust, by any means, to this general 
argument ; because the charter quoted in the Min- 
ntrelay contains written evidence, that the epithet 
of Rymour was peculiar to our Thomas, and was 
dropped by his son, who designs himself simply, 
Thomas of Ercddoune, son of Thomas the Rymour 
of Ercddoune; which I think is conclusive upon 
tjie subject. In all this discussion, 1 have scorned 
to avail myself of the tradition of the country, as 
well as the suspicious testimony of Boeee, Demp- 
ster, &c., grounded probably upon that tradition, j 
which uniformly affirms the name of Thomas to 
have been Lcarmont or Leirmont, and that of the 
Rhymer a personal epithet. This circumstance 
may induce us, however, to conclude that some of j 
his descendants had taken that name — certain it 
is that his castle is called Lcirmont's Tower, and 
that he is as well known to the country people by 
that name, as by the appellation of the Rhymer. 

“ Having cleared up this matter, as I think, to 
every one’s satisfaction, unless to those resembling 
not Thomas himself, but his namesake the Apostle, 

I hn ve, secondly, to show that my Thomas is the 
Tomas of Douce's MS. Here I must again refer to 
the high and general reverence in which Thomas 
appears to have been held, as is proved by Robert 
<b* Hranne ; hut above all, as you observe, to the 
extreme similarity betwixt the French and English 
poems, with this strong circumstance, that the mode 
of telling the story approved by the French min- 
strel, under the authority of his Tomas, is the very 
mode in which my Thomas has told it. Would you 
desire better sympathy ( 

“ I lately met by accident a Cornish gentleman, 
who bad taken up liis abode in Selkirkshire for the 
sake of fishing — and what should his name be but 
Carr Hon ? You will not doubt that this interested 
me very much, lie tells me that there is but one 
family of the name iu Cornwall, or as far as ever 
he heard, anywhere else, and that they arc of 
great antiquity. Does not this circumstance seem 
to prove that there existed in Cornwall a place 
called Caerlion, giving name to that family l - Caer- 
lion would probably be Caslrum Leoncnse , the chief 
town of Lioues, which in every romance is stated 
to have been Tristrom’s country, and front which 
he derived his surname of Tristram de Lioues. 
This district, as you notice in the notes on the 
Fabliaus , was swallowed up by the sea. I need 
not mind you that all this tends to illustrate the 
Caerlioun mentioned by Tomas, which 1 always 
suspected to be a very different place from Caer- 
lion on Uskc — which is no seaport. How I regret 
the number of leagues which prevented my joining 
you and the sapient Douce, and how much ancient 
lore I have lost. Where I have been, the people 
talked more of the praises of Ryno and Fillan (not 
Ossian’s heroes, but two Forest greyhounds which 
1 got in a present) than, I verily believe, they 
would liave done of the prowesses of Sir Tristrem, 


or of Esplandian, liad either of them appeared to 
load on the levy in tnasse. Youra ever, 

W. Scott,” 

Ellis says in reply — K My dear Scott, I must be- 
| gin by congratulating you on Mrs Scott’s escape ; 
Camp, if he had had no previous title to immor- 
tality, would deserve it, for his zeal and address 
in detecting the stupid marksman, ’who, while he 
took aim at a bird on a tree, was so near shooting 
your fair ‘ bird in bowser.' If there were many 
Mich shooters, it would become then a sufficient 
excuse for tlie reluctance of Government to furnish 
arms indifferently to all volunteers. In the next 
place, I am glad to hoar that you are disposed 
to adopt iny channel for transmitting tlie tale of 
Tristrem to Chretien de Troye. The more 1 have 
thought on the subject, the more 1 am convinced 
that the Normans, long before the Conquest, had 
acquired from the Britons of Armorica a consi- 
derable knowledge of our old British fables, and 
that this led them, after the Conquest, to inquire 
after such accounts as were to be found in the 
country where the events are supposed to have 
taken place. I am satisfied from the internal evi- 
dence of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History, that it 
must have been fabricated in Bretagne, and that 
he did, as he asserts, only translate it. Now, os 
Marie, who lived about a century later, certainly 
translated also from the Breton a series of lays re- 
lating to Arthur and bis knights, it will follow that 
the first poets who wrote in France , such as Chre- 
tien, &c., must have acquired their knowledge of 
our traditions from Bretagne. Observe, that the 
pseudo-Turpin, who is supposed to have been an- 
terior to Geoffrey, and who, on that supposition, 
cannot have borrowed from him, mentions, among 
Charlemagne’s heroes, lloel (the hero of Geoffrey 
also), * de quo canituv cantilena usque ad liodier- 
num diem.’ Now, if Thomas was able to establish 
his story as the most authentic , even by the avowal 
of the French themselves, and if the sketch of that 
story was previously known, it must have been 
because be wrote in the country which his hero 
was supposed to have inhabited ; and on the same 
grounds the Norman minstrels here, and even their 
English successors, were allowed to fill up, with as 
many circumstances as they thought proper, the 
tales of which the Armorican Bretons probably 
furnished tlie first imperfect outline. 

“ Wlmt you tell me about your Cornish fisher- 
man is very curious ; and I think with you that 
little reliance is to be placed on our Welsh geo- 
graphy — and that Caerlion on Uske is by no means 
the Caerlion of Tristrem. Few writers or readers 
have hitherto considered sufficiently, that from the 
moment when Hengist first obtained a settlement 
in the Isle of Thanet, that settlement became Eng- 
land, and all the rest of the country became Wales; 
that these divisions continued to represent different 
proportions of the island at different periods ; but 


1 The whole of this subject has derived much illustration from little the land seems to have changed hands fn the course of so 
tlie recent edition of the “ Ragman's Roll,” a contribution to many centuries. Rut tlie towns* people, with few exceptions, 
the Bannatyne Club of Edinburgh by two of Sir Walter Scott’s designations apparently indicating the actual trade of the mdi- 
most esteemed friends, the Lord Chief Commissioner Adam vidual ; and in many instances, there is distinct evidence that 
and Sir Samuel Shepherd. Tliat record of the oaths of fealty the plan of transmitting such names had not been adopted ; for 
tendered to Edward I., during his Scotch usurpation , furnishes, example, Thomas the Tailor is described as son of 1 homos the 
indeed, very strong confirmation of the views which the Editor Smith, or vice versa. The chief magistrates of tlie burgh* 
of 14 Sir Tristrem Yt had thus early adopted concerning the ori- appear, however, to have been, in most cases, youugeraons or 
gin of surnames in Scotland. The landed gentry, over most of the neighbouring gentry, and liave of course their hereditary 
the country, seem to have been generally distinguished by the designations. This singular document, so often quoceo Bug 
surnames still borne by their descendants — it is wonderful how referred to, was never before printed in exUnso. 
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that Wale?, during the whole Heptarchy, and for a 
long time after, comprehended the whole western 
coast very nearly from Cornwall to Dunbretton ; 
an d that this whole tract, of which the eastern 
frontier may be easily traced for each particular 
period, preserved most probably to the age of Tho- 
mas a community of language, of manners, and 
traditions. 

« As your last volume announces your Lay as 
well as Sir Tristrem , as in the press, I begin, in 
common with all your friends, to be uneasy about 
the future disposal of your time. Having nothing 
but a very active profession, and your military pur- 
suits, and your domestic occupations, to think of, 
and Leyden having monopolized Asiatic lore, you 
will presently be quite an idle man ! You are, how- 
ever, still in time to learn Erse, and it is, I am 
afraid, very necessary that you should do so, in 
order to stimulate my laziness, which has hitherto 
made no progress whatever in Welsh. 

“ Your ever faithful, G. E. 

“ P. S. — Is Camp married yet V 9 

Ellis had projected some time before this an edi- 
tion of the Welsh Mabinogion , l * * in which lie was to 
be assisted by Mr Owen, die author of the “ Welsh 
and English Dictionary,” “ Cambrian Biography,” 
&c. u 1 am very sorry,” Scott says (September 
14), “that you flag over those wild and interesting 
tales. I hope, if you will not work yourself (tor 
which you have so little excuse, having both the 
golden talents and the golden leisure necessary for 
study), you will at least keep Owen to something 
that is rational — 1 moan to iron horses , and magic 
cauldrons , and Bran the Blessed , with the music of 
his whole army upon liis shoulders, and, in short, 
to something more pleasing and profitable than old 
apophthegms, triads, and 4 blessed burdens of the 
womb of the islo of Britain.’ Talking of such bur- 
dens, Camp lias been regularly wedded to a fair 
dame in the neighbourhood ; but notwithstanding 
the Italian policy of locking the lady in a stable, 
she is suspected of some inaccuracy ; but we sus- 
pend judgment, as Othello ought in all reason to 
have done, till we see the produce of the union. As 
for my own employment, I have yet much before 
me ; and as the beginning of letting out ink is like 
the letting out of water, I daresay I shall go on 
scribbling one nonsense or another to the end of 
the chapter. People may say this and that of the 
pleasurotof fame or of profit as a motive of writing. 
I think the only pleasure is in the actual exertion 
and research, and I would no more write upon any 
other terms than I would hunt merely to dine upon 
hare-soup. At the same time, if credit and profit 
came unlooked for, I would no more quarrel with 
them than with the soup. I hope this will find you 
and Mi's Ellis safely and pleasantly settled. 

« — By the way, while you are in his neighbour- 
hood, I hope you will not fail to inquire into the 
history of the valiant Moor of Moorliall and the 
Dragon of Wantley. As a noted burlesque upon 
the popular romance, the ballad lias some curiosity 
and merit. — Ever yours, W. S.” 

Mr Ellis received this letter where Scott hoped 
it would reach him, at the seat of Lord Effingham ; 
and he answers, on the 3d of October— “ The beauty 

i The Mabinogion have at last been translated, and are now 

in the course of publication, in a very beautiful form, by tlio 

Lady Charlotte Guest. [1839.] 


of this part of the country is such as to indemnify 
the traveller for a few miles of very indifferent 
road, and the tedious process of creeping up and 
almost sliding down a succession of high hills; — 
and in the number of picturesque landscapes by 
which we are encompassed, the den of the dragon 
which you recommended to our attention is the 
most superlatively beautiful and romantic. You 
are, 1 suppose, aware that this same den is the very 
spot from whence Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
wrote many of her early letters ; and it seems that 
an old housekeeper, who lived there till last year, 
remembered to have seen her, and dwelt with great 
pleasure on the various charms of her celebrated 
mistress ; so that its wild scenes have an equal 
claim to veneration from the admirers of wit and 
gallantry, and the far-famed investigator of remote 
antiquity. With regard to the original Dragon, I 
have met with two different traditions. One of 
those (which 1 think is preserved l>y Berey) states 
him to have been a wicked attorney, a relentless 
persecutor of the poor, who was at length, fortu- 
nately for his neighbours, ruined by a law-suit 
which lie had undertaken against his worthy and 
powerful antagonist Moor of Moorliall. The other 
legend, which is current in the Wortley family, 
states him to have been a most formidable drinker, 
whose powers of inglutition, strength of stomach, 
and stability of head, had procured him a long 
scries of triumphs over common visitants, but who 
was at length fairly drunk dead by the chieftain of 
the opposite moors. It must be confessed that the 
form of the den, a cavern cut in the rock, and very 
nearly resembling a wine or ale cellar, tends to 
corroborate this tradition ; but 1 am rather tempt- 
ed to believe that both tjie stories were invented 
a pres coup, and that the supposed dragon was some 
wolf or other destructive animal, who was finally 
hunted down by Moor of Moorliall, after doing 
considerable mischief to the flocks and herds of his 
superstitious neighbours. 

“ The present house appears to have grown to 
its even now moderate size by successive additions 
to a very small logge (lodge), built by ( a gentle 
knight, Sir Thomas Wortley/ in the time of Henry 
VIII., for the pleasure, as an old inscription in the 
present scullery testifies, of i listening to the Hartes 
bell.’ Its site is on the side of a very high rocky 
hill, covered with oaks (the weed of the country), 
and overhanging the river Don, which in this place 
is little more than a mountain torrent, though it 
becomes navigable a few miles lower at Sheffield. 
A great part of the road from lienee (which is seven 
miles distant) runs through forest ground, and I 
have no doubt that the whole was at no distant 
period covered w ith wood, because the modern im- 
provements of the country, the result of flourishing 
manufactories, have been carried on almost within 
our own time in consequence of the abundance of 
coal which here breaks out in many places even on 
the surface. On the opposite side of the river be- 
gin almost immediately the extensive moors which 
strike along the highest land of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, and following the chain of hills, pro- 
bably communicated not many centuries ago with 
those of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Scot- 
land. I therefore doubt whether the general face 
of the country is not better evidence as to the na- 
ture of the monster than the particular appearance 
of the cavern ; and am inclined to believe that Moor 
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ot Moor hall was a hunter of wild beasts, rather than 
of attorneys or hard drinkers. 

“ You are unjust in saying that I flag over the 
Mabinogion : 1 have been very constantly employed 
upon my preface, and was proceeding to the last 
section when I set off for this place — so you see I 
am perfectly exculpated, and all over as white as 
snow. Anne being a true aristocrat, and consi- 
dering purity of blood as essential to lay the foun- 
dation of all the virtues she expects to call out by 
r a laborious education of a true son of Camp — she 
highly approves the strict and even prudish seve- 
rity with which you watch over the inorals of his 
bride, and expects you, inasmuch as all the good 
knights she has read of have been remarkable for 
their incomparable beauty, not to neglect that im- 
portant requisite in selecting her future guardian. 
We possess "a vulgar dog (a pointer), to whom it is 
intended to commit the charge of our house during 
our absence, and to whom I mean to give orders to 
repel by force any attempts of our neighbours du- 
ring the times that I shall be occupied in preparing 
hare soup; but Fitz-Cainp will be her companion, 
and she trusts that you will strictly examine him 
while yet a varlet, and only send him up when you 
think him likely to become a true knight. Adieu 
— mille chases. G. E.” 

Scott tolls Ellis in reply (October 14), that be 
was " infinitely gratified with his account of Wort- 
ley Lodge and the Drag on,” and refers him to the 
article u Kempion,” in the Minstrelsy, for a similar 
tradition respecting an ancestor of the noble house 
of Somerville. The reader can hardly need to be 
reminded that the gentle knight, Sir Thomas Wort- 
icy’s, love of hearing the deer bell was often al- 
luded to in Scott’s subsequent writings, lie goes 
on to express his hope, that next summer will bo 
a rt more propitious season for a visit to Scotland. 
The necessity of the present occasion,” lie says, 
“ has kept almost every individual, however insig- 
nificant, to his post. God has left us entirely to our 
own means of defence, for wo have not above one 
regiment of the line in all our ancient kingdom. 
In the meanwhile, we are doing the best we can 
to prepare ourselves for a contest, which, perhaps, 
is not far distant. A beacon light, communicating 
with that of Edinburgh Castle, is just erecting in 
front of our quiet cottage. My field equipage is 
ready, and I want nothing but a pipe and a schnur - 
bartchen to convert me into a complete hussar. 1 
Charlotte, with the infantry (of the household troops, 
I mean), is to beat her retreat into Ettriek Forest, 
where, if the Tweed is in his usual wintry state of 
flood, she may weather out a descent from Ostcnd. 
Next year I hope all this will bo over, and that not 
only I shall have the pleasure of receiving you in 
peace and quiet, but also of going with you through 
every part of Caledonia, in which you can possibly 
be interested. Friday se’enniglit our corps takes 
the field for ten days — for the second time within 
three months — which may explain the military 
turn of my epistle. 

"Poor Ritson is no more. All his vegetable 
soups and puddings have not been able to avert the 
evil day, which, I understand, was preceded by 
madness. It must be worth while to inquire who 

1 Schnurbartehen is German for mustachio. It appears from 
a page of an early note-book previously transcribed, that Scott 
bad been sometimes a smoker of tobacco in the first days of liia 
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has got his MSS., — I moan his own notes and 
writings. The i Life of Arthur,* for example, must 
contain many curious facts and quotations, which 
the poor defunct had the power of assembling to 
an astonishing degree, without being able to com- 
bine anytliing like a narrative, or even to deduce 
one useful inference— witness his € Essay on Ro- 
mance and Minstrelsy,* which reminds one of a 
heap of rubbish, which had either fumed out un- 
fit for the architect’s purpose, or beyond his skill 
to make use of. The ballads he had collected in 
Cumberland and N orthumberland, too, would greatly 
interest mo. If they have fallen into the hands of 
any liberal collector, I dare say 1 might be indulged 
with a sight of them. Pray inquire about this 
matter. 

“ Yesterday Charlotte and I had a visit which 
wo owe to Mrs E. A rosy laRs, the sister of a bold 
yeoman in our neighbourhood, entered our cottage, 
towing in a monstrous sort of bull-dog, called em- 
phatically Cerberus, whom she came on the part of 
lier brother to beg our acceptance of, understand- 
ing wc were anxious to have a son of Camp. Cer- 
berus was no sooner loose (a pleasure, which, I 
suspect, lie had rarely enjoyed) than his father 
(suppose) and he engaged in a battle which might 
have been celebrated by the author of tlio * Un- 
natural Combat,’ and which, for aught I know, 
might have turned out a combat h Voutrance , if I 
had not interfered with a horse-whip, instead of a 
baton, as ju<je dc Caitip, The odds were indeed 
greatly against the stranger knight — two fierce 
Forest greyhounds having arrived, and, contrary 
to the law of arms, stoutly assailed him. I hope to 
send you a puppy instead of this redoubtable Cer- 
berus. Love to Mrs E. — W. S.” 

After giving Scott some information about Rit- 
son ’s literary treasures, most of which, as it turned 
out, had been disposed of by auction shortly before 
his death, Mr Ellis (10th November) returns to 
the charge about Tristrem and True Thomas. “ You 
appear,” he says, " to have been for some time so 
military, that I am afraid the most difficult and 
important part of your original plan, viz. your His- 
tory of Scottish poetry, will again be postponed, and 
must be kept for some future publication. I am, at 
‘this moment, much in want of two such assistants 
as you and Leyden. It seems to me, that if I had 
some local knowledge of that wicked Ettriek Forest, 
I could extricate myself tolerably — but as it is, 
although I am convinced that iny general fdea is 
tolerably just, I am unable to guide elephants 
in that quiet and decorous step-by-step march which 
the nature of such animals requires through a 
country of which I don’t know any of the roads. 
My comfort is, that you cannot publish Tristrem 
without a preface, — that you can’t write one with- 
out giving me some assistance, — and that you must 
finish the said preface long before I go to press 
with my Introduction.” 

This was the Introduction to Ellis’s " Specimens 
of Ancient English Romances,” in which he in- 
tended to prove, that as Yalentia was during several 
ages the exposed frontier of Roman Britain towards 
the unsubdued tribes of the North, and as two whole 
legions were accordingly usually quartered there, 
while one besides sufficed for the whole southern 


light-horsemanship. lie had laid aside the habit at the fine 
when this letter was written ; but he twice again resumed lip 
though he never carried the indulgence to any excess. 
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part of the island, the manners of Valentia, which 
included the district of Ettrick Forest, must have 
been greatly favoured by the continued residence 
of so many Roman troops. “ It is probable, there- 
fore,” he says, in another letter, w that the civili- 
sation of the northern part became gradually the 
most perfect. That country gave birth, as you have 
observed, to Merlin, and to Aneurin, — who was 
probably the same as the historian Gildas. It seems 
to have given education to Taliessin — it was the 
country of licdc and Adonnan.” 

I shall not quote more on this subject, as the 
reader may turn to fhe published essay for Mr 
Ellis’s matured opinions respecting it. To return 
to his letter of November 10th 1803, he proceeds : 
— “ And now let me ask you about the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. That, I think, may go on as well in 
your tent, amidst the clang of trumpets and the 
dust of the field, as in your quiet cottage — perhaps 
indeed still better — nay, I am not sure whether a 
real invasion would not be, as far as your poetry is 
concerned, a thing to be wished.” 

It was in the September of this year that Scott 
first saw Wordsworth. Their common acquaint- 
ance, Stoddart, had so often talked of them to each 
other, that they met ns if they had not been 
strangers ; and they parted friends. 

Mr and Miss Wordsworth had just completed 
that tour in the Highlands, of which so many in- 
cidents have since been immortalized, both in the 
poet’s verse and in the hardly less poetical prose 
of his sister’s Diary. On the morning of the 17th 
of September, having left their carriage at Rosslyn, 
they walked down tho valley to Lasswade, and ar- 
rived there beforo Mr and Mrs Scott had risen. 
st We were received,” Mr Wordsworth has told 
me, “ with that frank cordiality which, under what- 
ever circumstances I afterwards met him, always 
marked his manners; and, indeed, I found him 
then in every respect — except, perhaps, that his 
animal spirits were somewhat higher — precisely 
tho same man that you knew him in later life; tho 
same lively, entertaining conversation, full of anec- 
dote, and averse from disquisition ; tho same un- 
affected modesty about himself ; the same cheerful 
and benevolent and hopeful views of man and tho 
world. He partly read and partly recited, some- 
times in an enthusiastic style of chant, the first four 
cantos ^of tho Lay of the Last Minstrel ; and the 
novelty of + ho manners, the clear picturesque de- 
scriptions, and tho easy glowing energy of much of 
the verse, greatly delighted me.” 

After this he walked with the tourists to Rosslyn, 
and promised to meet them in two days at Melrose. 
The night before they reached Melrose they slept 
at the little quiet inn of Clovenford, where, on 
mentioning liis name, they were received with all 
sorts of attention and kindness, — the landlady ob- 
serving that Mr Scott, w who was a very clever 
gentleman,” was an old friend of the house, and 
usually spent a good deal of time there during the 
fishing season ; but, indeed, says Mr Wordsworth, 
"wherever we named him, we found the word 
acted as an open sesamum; and I believe, that in the 
character of the Sheriff ’a friends, we might have 
counted on a hearty welcome under any roof in the 
Border country.” 

He met them at Melrose on the 1 9th, and es- 
corted them through the Abbey, pointing out all 


its beauties, and pouring out his rich stores of his- 
tory and tradition. They then dined and spent the 
evening together at the inn ; but Miss Wordsworth 
observed that there was some difficulty about ar- 
ranging matters for the night, " the landlady re- 
fusing to settle anything until she had ascertained 
from the Sheriff himself that he had no objection to 
sleep in the same room with William ” Scott was 
thus far on his way to the Circuit Court at Jed- 
burgh, in his capacity of Sheriff, and there his new 
friends again joined him ; but he begged that they 
would not enter the court, " for,” said he " I really 
would not like you to sec the sort of figure I cut 
there.” They did see him casually, however, in 
his cocked hat aiul sword, marching in the Judge’s 
procession to the sound of one cracked trumpet, 
and were then not surprised that he should have 
been a little ashamed of tho whole ceremonial. He 
introduced to them his friend William Laidlaw, 
who was attending tho court as a juryman, and 
who, having read some of Wordsworth’s verses in 
a newspaper, was exceedingly anxious to be of the 
party, when they explored at leisure, all the law- 
business being over, tho beautiful valley of the Jed, 
and the ruins of the Castle of Fcrnielierst, the ori- 
ginal fastness of tho noble family of Lothian. Tho 
grove of stately ancient elms about and below tho 
ruin was seen to great advantage in a fine, grey, 
breezy autumnal afternoon ; and Mr Wordsworth 
happened to say, " What life there is in trees!” — 
u How different,” said Scott, " was the feeling of a 
very intelligent young lady, born and bred in the 
Orkney Islands, who lately came to spend a season 
in this neighbourhood ! She told me nothing in the 
mainland scenery had so much disappointed her as 
woods and trees. She found them so dead and life- 
less, that she could never help pining after the eter- 
nal motion and variety of the ocean. And so back 
she has gone, and I believe nothing will ever tempt 
her from the iriml-sicept Orcades again.” 

Next day they all proceeded together up the 
Teviot to Hawick, Scott entertaining his friends 
with some legend or ballad connected with every 
tower or rock they psissed. He made them stop 
for a little to admire particularly a scene of deep 
and solemn retirement, called Horne's Pool , from 
its having been the daily haunt of a contemplative 
schoolmaster, known to him in his youth ; and at 
Kirkton he pointed out tho little village school- 
house, to which his friend Leyden had walked six 
or eight miles every day across the moors, “ when 
a poor barefooted boy.” From Hawick, where 
they spent tho night, ho led them next morning to 
the brow of a hill, from which they could see a 
wide range of tho Border mountains, Ruberslaw, 
the Carter, and the Cheviots; and lamented tliat 
neither their engagements nor his own would per- 
mit them to make at this time an excursion into 
the wilder glens of Liddesdale, “ where,” said lie, 
“ I have strolled so often and so long, that I may 
say I have a home in every farm-house.” " And, 
indeed,” adds Mr Wordsworth, " wherever we went 
with him, he seemed to know everybody, and 
everybody to know and like him.” Here they 
parted, — tho Wordsworths to pursue their jour- 
ney homeward by Eskdaie — lie to return to Lass- 
wade. 

The impression on Mr Wordsworth’s mind was, 
that on the whole he attached much 4ces import- 
ance to his literary labours or reputation than to 
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liis bodily sports, exercises, and social amusements ; 
and yet lie spoke of his profession as if 1 e had al- 
ready given up almost all hope of rising by it ; and 
some allusion being made to its profits, observed 
that u he was sure he could, if lie chose, get more 
money than ho should ever wish to have from the 
booksellers.” 1 

This confidence in his own literary resources ap- 
peared to Mr Wordsworth remarkable — the more 
so, from the careless way in which its expression 
• dropt from him. As to liis despondence concern- 
ing the Bar, I confess his fee-book indicates much 
less ground for such a feeling tlum I should have 
expected to discover there. His practice brought 
him, as wo have seen, in the session of 170(5-7, 
£’144 :10s.; — its proceeds fell down, in the first 
year of liis quarried Iif*', to £ 7.0: 17s.; but they 
rose again, in 1788-9, to £ 1 .‘55 : f)s. ; amounted, 
in 3799 -1800, to £12 9 : liis. ; in 1600-1, to £170 ; 
in 1801 2, to £202 : 12s. ; and in the session that 
had just elapsed (which is the last included in the 
record before me), to £220 : 1 0s. 

On x caching liis cottage in Westmoreland, Words- 
worth addressed a letter to Scott, from which I 
must quote a few sentences. It is dated Grasmere, 
October 10, 1803. — “ Wo had a delightful journey 
nome, delightful weather, and a sweet country to 
travel through. We reached our little cottage in 
high spirits, and thankful to God for all his boun- 
ties. My wife and child were both well, and as 
l need not say, we had all of us a liappy meeting. 

We passed Branxholnie — your Branx- 

holme, we supposed — about four miles on this side 
of llawick. It looks better in your poem than in 
its present realities. The situation, however, is de- 
lightful, and makes amends for an ordinary man- 
sion. The whole of the Teviot ami the pastoral 
steeps about Mosspaul pleased us exceedingly. The 
Esk below Langholm is a delicious river, and wo 
saw it to great advantage. We did not omit no- 
ticing Johnnie Armstrong’s Keep ; but his hanging 
place, to our great regret, we missed. We were, 
indeed, most truly sorry that we could not have 
you along with us into Westmoreland. The coun- 
try was in its full glory — the verdure of the val- 
leys, in which we are so much superior to you in 
Scotland, but little tarnished by the weather, and 
the trees putting on their most beautiful looks. My 
pistcr was quite enchanted, and we often said to 
each other. What a pity Mr Scott is not with us ! 
.... I had the pleasure of seeing Coleridge and 
Southey at Keswick last Sunday. Southey, whom 
I never saw much of before, 1 liked much : he is 
very pleasant in his manner, and a man of great 
reading in old books, poetry, chronicles, memoirs, 
&c. &c., particularly Spanish and Portuguese. . . 
. . My sister and I often talk of the happy days 
that we spent in your company. Such things do 
not occur often in life. If wc live we shall m$et 
again ; that is my consolation when I think of 
these things. Scotland and England sound like 
division, do what ye can ; but we really are but 
neighbours, and if you were no farther off, and in 
Yorkshire, we should think so. Farewell. God 
prosper you, and all that belongs to you. Your 
sincere friend, for such I will call myself, though 
slow to use a word of such solemn meaning to any 
one, — W. Wordsworth.” 

* I have dravn up the account of thia meeting from my 
recollection partly or Mr Wordawortli *8 conversation— partly 


The poet then transcribes his noble Sonnet on 
Neidpath Castle, of which Scott had, it seems, re- 
quested a copy. In the MS. it stands somewhat 
differently from the printed edition; but in „ that 
original shape Scott always recited it, and few 
lines in the language were more frequently in his 
mouth. 

1 have already said something of the beginning 
of Scott’s acquaintance with “ the Ettrick Shep- 
herd.” Shortly after their fjrst meeting, Hogg, 
coming into Edinburgh \vitl\£, flock of sheep, was 
seized witli a sudden ambition of seeing himself in 
type, and he wrote out that same night “ Willie 
and Katie,” and a few other ballads, already fa- 
mous in the Forest, which some obscure bookseller 
gratified him by printing accordingly ; but they 
appear to have attracted no notice beyond their 
original sphere, llogg then made ail excursion in- 
to the Highlands, in quest of employment as over- 
seer of some extensive sheep-farm ; but, though 
Seott had furnished him with strong recommen- 
dations to various friends, he returned without 
success. lie printed an account of his travels, 
however, in a set of letters in the Scots Magazine, 
which, though exceedingly nigged and uncouth, 
had abundant traces of the uaii\e shrewdness and 
genuine poetical feeling of this remarkable man. 
These also failed to excite attention ; hut, unde- 
terred by such disappointments, the Shepherd no 
sooner read the third volume of the “ Minstrelsy,” 
than he made up his mind that the Editor’s “ Imi- 
tations of the Ancients” were by no means what 
they should have been. “ immediately,” he says, 
in one of liis many memoirs of himself, “ l chose 
a number of traditional facts, and set about imi- 
tating tlie manner of the ancients myself.” These 
imitations he transmitted to Scott, who warmly 
praised the many striking beauties scattered over 
their rough surface. The next time that Hogg’s 
business carried him to Edinburgh, he waited upon 
Scott, who invited him to dinner in Castle Street, 
in company with William Laidlaw, who happened 
also to be in toivn, and some other admirers of the 
rustic genius. When Hogg entered the drawing- 
room, Mrs Scott, being at the time in a delicate 
state of health, was reclining on a sofa. The 
Shepherd, after being presented, and making liis 
best bow', forthwith took possession of another sofa 
placed opposite to hers, and stretched himself there- 
upon at all his length ; for, as he said afterwards, 
“ I thought l could never do wrong to*copy the 
lady of the house.” As his dress at this period 
w’as precisely that in which any ordinary herds- 
man attends cattle to the market, and as his hands, 
moreover, bore most legible marks of a recent 
sheep-smearing, the lady of the house did not ob- 
serve with perfect equanimity the novel usage to 
which her chintz was exposed. The Shepherd, how- 
ever, remarked nothing of all this — dined heartily 
and drank freely, and, by jest, anecdote, and song, 
afforded plentiful merriment to the more civilized 
part of tlie company. As the liquor operated, liis 
familiarity increased and strengthened ; from "Mr 
Scott,” he advanced to “ Slierra,” and thence to 
« Scott,” u Walter,” and « Wattie,”- until, at 
supper, ho fairly convulsed the whole party by ad- 
dressing Mrs Scott as w Charlotte.” 

The collection entitled “ The Mountain Bard” 

from that of his sister’s charming 44 Diary,” which lie was SO 
kind as to read over to me on tlie 16th May 1836* 
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was eventually published by Constable, in conse- 
quence of Scott’s recommendation, and this work 
did at last afford Hogg no slender share of the po- 
pular reputation for which he had so long thirsted. 
It is* not my business, however, to pursue the de- 
tails of his story. What I have written was only to 
render intelligible the following letter : — 

“ To Walter Scott , j Esq., Advocate , Castle Street , 
Edinburgh . 


“ Ettrick- House, December 24, 1803. 

“ Dear Mr Scott, — I have been very impatient 
to hear from you. There is a certain affair of 
which you and I talked a little in private, and which 
must now be concluded, that naturally increasetli 
tins. 

“ I am afraid that 1 was at least half-seas over 
the night I was with you, for 1 cannot, for my life, 
recollect what passed when it was late ; and, there 
being certainly a small vacuum in my brain, winch, 
when empty, is quite empty, but is sometimes sup- 
plied with a small distillation of intellectual matter 
— this must have been empty that night, or it never 
could have been takeu possession of by the fumes 
of the liquor so easily. If I was in the state in 
which I suspect that I was, I must have spoke a 
very great deal of nonsense, for which I beg ten 
thousand pardons. I have the consolation, how- 
ever, of remembering that Mrs Scott kept in com- 
pany all or most of the time, which she certainly 
could not have done, had I been very rude. I re- 
member, too, of the filial injunction you gave at 
parting, cautioning me against being ensnared by 
the loose women in town. I am sure 1 had not 
reason enough left at that time to express either 
the half of my gratitude for the kind hint, or the 
utter abhorrence I inherit at those seminaries of 
lewdness. 

u You once promised me your best advice in the 
first lawsuit in which I had the particular happi- 
ness of being engaged. I am now going to ask it 
seriously in an affair, in which, I am sure, we will 
both take as much pleasure. It is this: — I have 
as many songs beside me, which are certainly the 
tcorst of my productions, as will make about one 
hundred pages close printed, and about two hun- 
dred printed as the Minstrelsy is. Now, although 1 
will not proceed without your consent and advice, 
yet I would have you to understand that 1 expect 
it, apd have the scheme much at heart at present. 
The first thing that suggested it, was their extraor- 
dinary repute in Ettrick and its neighbourhood, and 
being everlastingly plagued with writing copies, and 
promising scores which I never meant to perform. 
As my last pamphlet was never known, save to a 
few friends, I wish your advice what pieces of it 
are worth preserving. The * Pastoral ’ I am re- 
solved to insert, as 1 am 4 Sandy Tod.’ As to my 
manuscripts, they are endless ; and as I doubt you 
will disapprove of publishing them wholesale, and 
letting the good help off the bad, I think you must 
trust to my discretion in the selection of a few. I 
wish likewise to know if you think a graven image 
on the first leaf is any recommendation ; and if we 
might front the songs with a letter to you, giving 
an impartial account of my manner of life anil edu- 
cation, and, which if you pleased to transcribe, put- 
ting He for I. Again, there is no publishing a book 
without a patron, and I have one or two in my eye, 
and of which I will, with my wonted assurance to 


you, give you the most free choice. The first » 
Walter Scott, Esq. Advocate, Sheriff-deputo of 
Ettrick Forest, which, if permitted, 1 will address 
you in a dedication singular enough. The next is 
Lady Dalkeith, which, if you approved of, you must 
becomo the Editor yourself ; and I shall give you 
my word for it, that neither word nor sentiment in 
it shall offend the most delicate ear. You will not 
be in the least jealous, if, alongst with my services 
to you, I present my kindest compliments to the 
sweet little lady whom you call Charlotte. As for 
Camp and Walter (I beg pardon for this pre-emi- 
nenee), they will not mind them if I should exhaust 
my eloquence in compliments. Believe me, dear 
Walter, your most devoted servant. 

James Hogg.” 

• 

The reader will, I doubt not, be particularly 
amused with one of the suggestions in this letter ; 
namely, that Scott should transcribe the Shepherd’s 
narrative in fore of his life and education, and 
merely putting “ He” for “ J,” adopt it as his own 
composition. James, however, would have had no 
hesitation about ottering a similar suggestion either 
to Scott, or Wordsworth, or Byron, at any period 
of tlieir renown. To say nothing about modesty, 
his notions of literary honesty were always exceed- 
ingly loose ; hut, at the same time, we must take 
into account his peculiar notions, or rather no no- 
tions, as to the proper limits of a joke. 

Literature, like misery, makes men acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows. Let us return from the 
worthy Shepherd of Ettrick to the courtly wit and 
scholar of Sunninghill. In the last quoted of his 
letters, ho expresses liis fear that Scott's military 
avocations might cause him to publish the Tristram 
unaccompanied by liis “ Essay on the History of 
Scottish Poetry.” 1 1 is needless to add that no such 
Essay ever was completed ; hut 1 have heard Scott 
say that liis plan had bt?en to begin with the age of 
Thomas of Ercildoune, and bring the subject down 
to his own, illustrating each stage of his progress 
by a specimen of verse — imitating every great 
master’s style, as he had done that of the original 
Sir Tristrem in his “ Conclusion ” Such a senes of 
pieces from his hand would have been invaluable, 
merely as bringing out in a clear manner the gra- 
dual divarication of the two great dialects of the 
English tongue; but seeing by liis w Verses on a 
Poacher,” written many years al ter this, in professed 
imitation of Crabbe, with what happy art ho could 
pour the poetry of liis ow r n mind into the mould of 
another artist, it is impossible to doubt that wc have 
lost better things than antiquarian illumination by 
the non-completion of a design in which he should 
have embraced successively the tone and measure 
o f Douglas, Dunbar, Lindcsay, Montgomerie, Ha- 
milton, Ramsay, Fergusson, and Burns. 

The Tristrem was now far advanced at press. 
He says to Ellis, on the 19th March 1804 — “ As I 
had a world of things to say to you, I have been 
culpably, but most naturally sileut. When you 
turn a bottle with its head downmost, you must 
have remarked that the extreme impatience of the 
contents to get out all at once greatly impedes 
tlieir getting out at all. I have, however, been 
forming the resolution of sending a grand packet 
with Sir Tristrem. who will kiss your hands in 
about a fortnight. I intend uncos trated copies for 
you, Hebcr, and Mr Douce, who, I km willing to 
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hope, will accept this mark of my great respect 
and warm remembrance of liin kindness while in 
London. — Pray send me without delay the passage 
referring to Thomas in the French ‘ I lorn chi Id.’ 
Far from being daunted with the position of the 
enemy, I am resolved to carry' it at the point of 
the bayonet, and, like an able general, to attack 
where it would be difficult to defend. Without 
me^phor or parable, 1 am determined, not only 
that my Tomas shall be the author of Tristrcm, 

• but that he shall be the author of Horn chi Id also. 

1 must, however, read over the romance, before I 
can make my arrangements. Holding, with Rit- 
sou, that the copy in his collection is translated 
from the French, I do not see w hy we should not 
suppose that the French had been originally a ver- 
sion from oug Thomas. The date does not greatly 
frighten me, as 1 have extended Thomas of Ercil- 
doune's life to the three-score and ten years of the 
Psalmist, and consequently removed back the date 
of* Sir Tristrcm* to 1250. The French translation 
might be written for that matter within a few days 
after Thomas’s work was completed — and 1 can 
allow a few years. He lived on the Border, al- 
ready possessed by Norman families, and in the vi- 
cinity of Northumberland, where there were many 
more. Do you think the minstrels of the Percies, 
the Vescies, the Morel Is, the Grain, and the Be , 
Vaux, were not acquainted with honest Thomas, | 
tlieir next door neighbour, who was a poet, and i 
wrote excellent tales — and, moreover, a laird, and J 
gave, 1 dare be sworn, good dinners ? — and would j 
they not anxiously translate, for the amusement of i 
their masters, a story like llornehild, so intimately j 
connected with the lauds in which they had settled’ \ 
And do you not think, from the whole structure of 
Horncliild, however often translated and retrans- 
lated, that it must have been originally of northern 
extraction? 1 have not time to tell you certain 
suspicions I entertain that Mr Douce's fragments 
are the work of one Raoull de Beauvais, who nou- 
rished about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and for whose accommodation principally I have 
made Thomas, to use a military phrase, dress back- 
wards for ten years.” 

All this playful language is exquisitely charac- 
teristic of Scott’s indomitable adherence to his own 
views. But his making Thomas dress bitektrards — 
and resolving that, if necessary, ho shall bo the 
author of Hornchild, as well as Sir Tristrcm — 


of a wish to display than to instruct ; but as es- 
says, many of the articles are invaluable, and the 
principal conductor is a man of very acute and 
universal talent. I am not regularly connected with 
tlie work, nor have I either inclination or talents 
to use tlie critical scalping knife, unless as in the 
case of Godwin, where flesh and blood succumbed 
under the temptation. I don’t know* if you have 
looked into his tomes, of which a whole edition has 
vanished — 1 was at a loss to know how, till 1 con- 
jectured that, as the heaviest materials to he como 
at, they have been sent on the secret expedition, 
planned by Mr Phillips and adopted by our sa- 
pient Government, for blocking up tlie mouth of 
our enemy’s harbours. They should have had my 
free consent to take Phillips and Godwin, and all 
our other lumber, literary and political, for the 
same beneficial purpose. But in general, I think 
it ungentlemanly to wound any person’s feelings 
through an anonymous publication, unless where 
conceit or false doctrine strongly calls for reproba- 
tion. Where praise can be conscientiously mingled 
in a larger proportion than blame, there is always 
some amusement in throwing together our ideas 
upon tlie works of our fellow-labourers, and no in- 
justice in publishing them. Oil such occasions, and 
in oar icay, 1 may possibly, once or twice a-year, 
furnish my critical friends with an article.” 

u Sir Tristrcm” was at length published on the 
2d of May 1110-1, by Constable, who, however, ex- 
pected so little popularity for the work, that the 
edition consisted only of 150 copies. These were 
sold at a high price (two guineas), otherwise they 
would imt have been enough to cover the expenses 
of paper and printing. Mr Ellis, and Scott’s other 
antiquarian friends, were much dissatisfied with 
these arrangements ; but I doubt not that Con- 
stable was a belter judge than any of them. The 
work, however, partook ill due time of the favoui 
attending its editor’s name. In 1800, 750 copies 
were called for; and 1000 in 1811. After that 
time, Sir Tristrcm was included in the collective 
editions of Scott’s poetry ; but he had never parted 
with the copyright, merely allowing liis genera] 
publishers to insert it among his other works, when- 
ever they chose to do so, as a matter of courtesy 
1 1 was not a performance from which he had evei 
anticipated any pecuniary profit, hut it maintained 
at least, if it did not raise, his reputation in th< 
circle of his fellow-antiquaries; and his own/'ott 


may perhaps remind the reader of Don Quixote’s 
method of repairing tlie headpiece which, as origi- 
nally constructed, one blow had sufficed to demo- 
lish : — u Not altogether approving of his having 
broken it to pieces with so much ease, to secure 
himself from the like danger for the future, he 
made it over again, fencing it with small bars of 
iron within, in such a maimer, that ho rested satis- 
fed of its strength — and, without caring to make a 
fresh experiment on it, he ajyprored and looked upon 
it as a most excellent helmet. 9 * 

Ellis having made some observations on Scott’s 
article upon Godwin’s Life of Clinucer, which im- 
plied a notion that he had formed a regular con- 
nexion with tlio Edinburgh Review, he in tlio same 
letter says — u I quite agree with yefu as to tlie 
general conduct of tlie Review, which savours more 


elusion, in the manner of the original ^romance 
must always be admired as a remarkable spccimei 
of skill and dexterity. 

As to the arguments of the Introduction, I slial 
not in this place attempt any discussion. 1 .Whe 
llier the story of Tristrcm was first told in Welsh 
Amiorican, French, or English verse, there can, j 
think, be no doubt that it had been told in verse 
with such success as to obtain very general re 
liown, by Thomas of Ercildoune, and that the copj 
edited by Scott was either tlie composition of oiu 
who had heard tlie old Rhymer recite his lay, or tb< 
identical lay itself. The introduction of Thomas’* 
name in the third person, as not the author, bui 
the author '8 authority, appears to have had a great 
share in convincing Scott that tlie Aucliinleck MS. 
contained not tho original, but the copy of an Eng- 


1 Tlio critical reader will And ali the learning on the subject and in Greek, composed in the Twelfth and Thirteenth C» 
brought together with much ability in the Preface to “ The Ulrica — Edited by Francisque Michel,'* 8 veto. London, 183a 
Poeucal R om a nce ! of Tristan, in French, in Anglo-Norman* 

H 
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lisli admirer and contemporary. This point seems 
to have been rendered more doubtful by some 
quotations in the recent edition of Warton’s His- 
tory of English Poetry ; but the argument derived 
from the enthusiastic exclamation “ God help Sir 
Tristrem the knight — he fought for England,*’ still 
remains ; and stronger perhaps even than that, in 
tlie opinion of modern philologists, is the total ab- 
sence of any Scottish or even Northumbrian pecu- 
liarities in the diction. 

AH this controversy may be waived here. Scott’s 
object and delight was to revive the lame of the 
Rhymer, whose traditional history he had listened 
to while yet an infant among the crags of Smail- 
holme. He had already celebrated him in a noble 
ballad j 1 he now devoted a volume to elucidate a 
fragment supposed to bo substantially his work ; 
and we shall find that thirty years alter, when the 
lamp of liis own genius was all but spent, it could 
still revive and throw out at least some glimmer- 
ings of its original brightness at the name of Tho- 
mas of Ercildoune. 2 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Removal to AshcstlcJ — Death of Captain Robert Scott — 

Mungo Park — Completion and Publication of ilic Lay oi tiio 

Last MinaircL 

1804-1305. 

It has been mentioned, that in the course of the 
preceding summer, the Lord-Lieutenant of Selkirk- 
shire complained of Scott's military zeal as inter- 
fering sometimes with the discharge of his shricval 
functions, and took occasion to remind him, that 
the law, requiring every Sheriff to reside at least 
four months in the year within his own jurisdiction, 
had not hitherto been complied with, it appears 
that Scott received this communication with some 
displeasure, being conscious that no duty of any 
importance had ever been neglected by him ; well 
knowing that the law of residence was not enforced 
in the cases of many of his brother sheriffs ; and, 
in fact, ascribing his Lord-Lieutenant’s complaint 
to nothing blit a certain nervous fidget as to all 
points of form, for which that respectable nobleman 
was notorious, as well became, pci hap*, an old 
High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Kirk. Scott, however, must have been found 
so clearly in the wrong, had the case been submit- 
ted to tlie Secretary of State, ard Lord Napier 
conducted the correspondence with such courtesy, 
never failing to allege as a chief argument the j 
pleasure which it would afford himself and the ; 
other gentlemen of Selkirkshire to Lave more of 
their Sheriff’s society, that, while it would have 
been highly imprudent to persist, there could be no 
mortification in yielding. He flattered himself that 

* Seo Poetical Works (Edition 1041), pp. 572-501. 

9 Compare tlie Fifth Chapter of Castle Da nacrous. — Wa- 
verh'y > ovels. 

* Describing bin moctincf with SVott in the s:imm'*r o f 1001, 
James Hogt? says — “ During the sociality of ti.e cvMiii!-:, the 
discourse ran very much on the diff'r* nt "hr. ■< ris of sli* f p t that 
curse of the community of Ettricit Forest. The original black - 
faced Forest breed heing always called the short sheep, and the 
Cheviot breed the lontj sheep , the disputes at that period ran 
very high about the practicable profits of each. Mr Scott, who 
had come Into that remote di-tnet to preserve what fragments 
remained of its legendary lor*, was rather bored with < v< Hast- 
ing mirations of the long and the short slarp. So »f hn^th, 
putting on Ills most serious, calculating face, he turned to Mr 


liis active habits would enable him to maintain his 
connexion with the Edinburgh Cavalry as usual ; 
and, perhaps, he also flattered himself, that residing 
for the summer in Selkirkshire would not interfere 
more seriously with his business as a barrister, than 
the occupation of the cottage at Lasswade had hi- 
therto done. 

While ho was seeking about, accordingly, for 
some “ lodge in the Forest,” his kinsman of Har- 
den suggested that the tower of Aulil Wat might 
bo reiittod, so as to serve his purpose; and ho rc- 
j ceived tlie proposal with enthusiastic delight. Oil 
! a more careful inspection of the localities, however, 

| he became sensible that he would be practically at 
i a greater distance from county business of all kinds 
at Harden, than if he wore to continue at Las»>v- 
! wade. Just at this time, the house of Ashestiel, 

■ situated on the southern bank of the if weed, a few 
miles from Selkirk, became vacant by the death of 
| its proprietor, Colonel Russell, who had married a 
! sister of Scott's mother, and the consequent dis- 
persion of the family. Tlie young laird of Ashe- 
stiel, his cousin, was then in India; and the Sheriff 
took a lease of the house and grounds, with a small 
farm adjoining. On the 4th May, two days after 
the Trisrrem had been published, he says to Ellis — 
“ 1 have been engaged in travelling backwards and 
forwards to Selkirkshire upon little pieces of busi- 
ness, just important enough to prevent my doing 
anything to. purpose. One great matter, however, 
I have achieved, which is, procuring myself a place 
of resilience, which will save me these teasing 
migrations in future, so that though I part with 
my sweet little c ittago on the banks of the iisk, 
you will find me this summer in the very centre of 
the ancient Itoged, in a decent farm-house over- 
hanging tlie Tweed, and situated in a wild pastoral 
country.” And again, on the 1 Oth, lie thus apolo- 
gizes for not having answered a letter of the 10th : 
— k£ For more than a month my head was fairly 
tenanted by ideas, which, though strictly pastoral 
and rural, were neither literary nor poetical. Lunj 
sheep and short sheep, and tups and (finnners, and 
hop and rUn monte, had made a perfect riieepfohl 
of my understanding, which is hardly yet cleared 
of them. 3 — l hope Airs Ellis will clap a bridle on 
her imagination. Ettrick Forest boasts finely shaped 
lulls and clear romantic streams ; but, alas ! they 
are bare, to wildness, and denuded of the beautiful 
i natural wood with which they wore formerly shaded. 
It is mortifying to see that, though wherever the 
sheep are excluded, the copse has immediately 
sprung up in abundance, so that enclosures only 
arc wanting to restore the wood wherever it might 
be useful or ornameutal, yet hardly a proprietor has 
attempted to give it fair play for a resurrection . . 

. . You sec wo reckon positively on you — the more 
because our arch-critic Jeffrey tells me that he 

Walter Brydcn, and snld, * T nm ratlirr at a loss regarding the 
merits of this very important question. How long must a sheep 
ft' tunlly measure to come under the denomination of a Iona 
sheep*' Mr liryikn, who, in the simplicity of his heart, neither 
prrciivcd the quiz nor the n proof, fell to answer with great 
sincerity. * It's tlsowW [woof], sir-- it’s the woo* that makes 
the difference. The lang sheep lia’e the short woo’, and tho 
short sl.eep ha'e the lang tiling, and these are just kind o* 
names wc jji'c them, lik*.* Mr Scott could not preserve his 
grave face of strict calculation : it went gradually awry, and a 
hearty guffaw” [/. e. horselaugh] 44 followed. When I saw the 
v< ry same words repeated near the beginning (p. 4) of tlie 
‘ li' n-k Dwarf,’ how could I lio mistaken of tlie author?”—* 
A atnbingruphy prefixed to Hogg's Altrivc Tates, 
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met von hi Loudon, suul you Mill inclined for possession of a fixed revenue of nearly, if nut quite, 

a northern trip. All our wise men in the north £1000 a-y«\ir. 

arc rejoiced at the prospect, of seeing George Ellis. On the 1st of August he writes to Ellis from 
If you delay your journey till July, 1 shall then be Ashcstiel — “ Having had only about a hundred 
free of the Courts of Law, and will meet you upon and fifty things to do, I have scarcely done auy- 
tho Border, at whatever side you' enter.” thing, and yet could not give myself leave to sup- 

The business part of those letters refers to Scott’s pose that I iiad leisure to write letters, let, I had 
brother Daniel, who, as he expresses it, “ having thisfarm-hoi.se to furnish from sales, from brokers’ 
bqcn bred to the mercantile line, had been obliged shops, and from all manner of hospitals for incu- 
by some untoward circumstances, particularly an ralde furniture. 2dly, I had to let my cottage on 
imprudent connexion with an artful woman, to the banks of the Esk. Mly, T had to arrange mat- 
have Edinburgh for Liverpool, and now* to be cast- tors for the sale of Kosebank. 4 tidy, I had to go 
mg his eyes towards Jamaica.” Scott requests into quarters with our cavalry, which made a very 
lillis to help him if lie can, by introducing him to idle fortnight in the midst of all this business. Last 
some of his own friends or agents in that island ; of all, I had to superintend a removal, or what we 
and Ellis furnishes him accordingly with letters to call a Jfittunj , which, of all bores under the cope of 
Air. Black 1 y in 10 , a friend and brother proprietor, lloaven, is bore the most tremendous. After all 
who appears to have paid Daniel Scott every pos- these storms, wc are now most comfortably settled, 
sible attention, and soon provided him with suit- and have only to regret deeply our disappointment 
able employment on a healthy part of his estates, at finding your northern march blown up. We had 
But the same low tastes and habits which had re- , been projecting about twenty expeditions, and were 
dueed the unfortunate young man to the? necessity pleasing ourselves at Airs Ellis’s expected surprise 
of expatriating himself, recurred after a brief sea- 1 on finding herself so totally built in by mountains 
son of penitence. and order, and continued until ho , as I am at the present writing hereof. We are 
had accumulated great aillictiun upon all his fa- i seven miles from kirk and market. We rectify the 
mily. ! last inconvenience by killing our own mutton and 

Un the 10th of June 1001, died, at hi* seat of poultry; and as to the former, finding there wav 
Kosehauk, Captain Robert Scott, the affectionate . some chance of my family turning pagans, I have 
uncle whose name has often occurred in this nar- ■ adopted the goodly practice of reading prayers 
rativfi. 1 “ lie was,” says his nephew to Ellis, oil ; e\cry Sunday, to the great edification of my liousc- 
tlie lflth, “a man of universal benevolence and ! hold* Think of this, you that have the happiness 
great, kindness towards his friends, and to me iiuli- , to he within two steps of the church, and commi- 
vidually. 1 1 is manners were so much tinged with ! scrate those who dwell in the wilderness. I showed 
the habits of celibacy as to render them peculiar, ! Charlotte yesterday the Cat rail, and told her that 
though by no means unplcasingly so, and bis pro- to inspect that venerable monument was one main 
fessinn (that of a seaman) gave a high colouring j object of your intended journey to Scotland. She is 
to the whole. The loss is one which, though the of opinion that ditches must be more scarce in the 
course of nature led me to expect it, did not take neighbourhood of Windsor Forest than she had lii- 
placc at last without considerable jrain to my feel- , therto had the least idea of.” 

ings. The arrangement of his affairs, and the dis- . Ashesticl will be visited by many for his sake, as 
tribution of his small fortune among his relations, : long as Waverley and Mamiion are remembered. A 
will devolve in a great measure upon me. lie has ! more beautiful situation for the residence of a poet 
distinguished me by leaving me a beautiful little could not he conceived. The house w’as then a small 
villa on the banks of the Tweed, with every possible one, hut, compared with the cottage at Lasswadc, 
convenience annexed to it, and about thirty acred its accommodations were amply sufficient. You ap- 
of the finest land iu Scotland. Notwithstanding, preached it through an old-fashioned garden, with 
however, the temptation that this bequest offers, 1 holly hedges, and broad, green, terrace walks. On 
continue to pursue my Rcged plan, and expect to j one side, close under the windows, is a deep ravine, 
be settled at Ashesticl in the course of a month, j clothed with venerable trees, down which a moun- 
Rosehank is situated so near the village of Kelso, j tain rivulet is heard, more than seen, in ifgi pro- 
as hardly to be sufficiently a country residence; gress to the Tweed. The river itself ^separated 
besides, it is hemmed in by hedges and ditches, not , from the high bank on w hich the house stands only 
to mention Dukes and Lady Dowagers, which are by a narrow meadow of the richest verdure. Op- 
had things for little people. It is expected to sell posito, and all around, are the green hills. The 
to great advantage. 1 shall buy a mountain farm valley there is narrow', and the aspect in every 
with the purchase money, and be quite the Laird direction is that of perfect pastoral repose. The 
of the Cairn and the Scaur.” heights immediately behind are those which divide 

Scott sold Rose bank iu the course of the year the Tweed from the Yarrow: and the latter ccle- 
for £5000 ; his share (being a ninth) of his uncle's brated stream lies w ithin an easy ride, in the course 
other property, amounted, 1 believe, to about £500 ; of which the traveller passes through a variety of 
and he had besides a legacy of £100 in his quality the finest mountain scenery in the south of £o>t- 
of trustee. This bequest made ail important change land. No town is within seven miles but Selkirk, 
in his pecuniary position, and influenced accord- which was then still smaller and quieter than it is 
ingly the arrangements of his future life. Indo- now'; there was hardly even a gentleman's family 
pendent lv of practice at the Bar, and of literary within visiting distance, except at Yair, a few miles 

profits, he was now, with his little patrimony, his lower on the Tweed, the ancient seat of the Pringle* 

Sheriffship, and about £‘J00 per annum arising of Whytbank, and at Bowhill, between the Yarrow 
from the stock ultimately settled on his wife, iu and Ettrick, where the Earl of Dalkeith used oc- 

1 In tlm olitinry of tlio Scot** iMit£Hziit<' for tVis inenth 1 lank, a gentleman whose life rifTor.'rd an uniform example of 
flr.rl . — “ I'mvrf.rxtlly regretted, («i>UmlU)hui .*,ott of Kusc- imosiema turns i h&rity and e\U mne Umvoknco. 
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ca rionall y to inhabit a email shooting-lodge, which 
has since grown into a magnificent ducal residence. 
The country all around, with here and there an in- 
significant exception, belongs to the Buccleuch es- 
tate ; so that, whichever way he chose to turn, the 
bard of the clan had ample room and verge enough, 
and all appliances to boot, for every variety of field 
sport that might happen to please his fancy ; and 
being then in die prime vigour of manhood, he was 
not slow to profit by these advantages. Meantime, 
the concerns of his own little farm, and the care of 
his absent relation’s woods, gave him healthful oc- 
cupation in the intervals of the chase ; and he had 
long, solitary evenings for the uninterrupted exercise 
of his pen ; pcrliaps, on the whole, better oppor- 
tunities of study than he had ever enjoyed before, 
or was to meet with elsewhere in later days. 

When lie first examined Asliesticl, with a view 
to being his cousin’s tenant, he thought of taking 
home James Hogg to superintend the sheep-farm, 
and keep watch over the house also during the 
winter. I am not able to tell exactly in what man- 
ner this proposal fell to the ground. In January 
1804, the Shepherd writes to him: — * I have no 
intention of waiting for so distant a prospect as 
that of being manager of your farm, though 1 have 
no doubt of our joint endeavour proving successful, 
nor yet of your willingness to employ me in that 
capacity. His grace the Duke of liuccleuch hath 
at present a farm vacant in Eskdalc, and I have 
been importuned by friends to get a letter from you 
and apply for it. You can hardly be conscious what 
importance your protection liath given me already, 
not only'in mine own eyes, but even in those of 
others. You might write to him, or to any of the 
family you are best acquainted with, stating that 
such and such a character was about leaving his 
native country for want of a residence in the farm- 
ing line.” I am very doubtful if Seott — however 
wOling to encounter the risk of employing Hogg as 
his own grieve or bailiff — would have felt himself 
justified at this, or indeed at any time, in recom- 
mending him as the tenant of a considerable farm 
on the Duke of Buccleuch’s estate. But I am also 
quite at a loss to comprehend how Hogg should 
have conceived it possible, at this period, when he 
certainly had no capital whatever, that the Duke’s 
Chamberlain should agree to accept him for a te- 
nant, on any attestation, however strong, as to the 
excellence of his character and intentions. Be that 
as it may, jf Scott made the application which the 
Shepherd suggested, it failed. So did a negotiation 
which he certainly did enter upon about the same 
time with the late Earl of Caernarvon (then Lord 
Porchester), through that nobleman’s aunt, Mrs 
Scott of Harden, with the view of obtaining for 
Hogg the situation of bailiff on one of liis Lord- 
ships estates in the west of England ; and such, I 
believe, was the result of several other attempts of 
the same kind with landed proprietors nearer home. 
Perhaps the Shepherd had already set his heart so 
much on taking rank as a farmer in his own dis- 
trict, that he witnessed the failure of any such 
negotiations with indifference. As regards the ma- 
nagement of Ashestiel, I find no trace of that pro- 
posal having ever been renewed. 

In truth, Scott had hardly been a week in pos- 
session of his new domains, before ho made ac- 
quaintance with a character much better suited to 
£is purpose than James Hogg ever could have been. 


I mean honest Thomas Purdie, his faithful servant 
— his affectionately devoted humblo friend from 
this time until death parted them. Tom was first 
brought before him, in his capacity of Sheriff, on a 
charge of poaching, when the poor fellow gave such 
a touching account of his circumstances, — a wife, 
and I know not how many children, depending on 
his exertions — work scarce and grouse abundant, — 
and all this with a mixture of odd sly humour, — 
that the Sheriff’s heart was moved. Tom escaped 
the penalty of tlio law — was taken into employment 
as shepherd, and showed such zeal, activity, and 
shrewdness in that capacity, that Scott never had 
any occasion to repent of the step lie soon after- 
wards took, in promoting him to the position which 
had been originally offered to James Hogg. 

It was also about the same time that he took 
into his service as coachman Peter Mathicsun, 
brotlier-iu-law to Thomas Purdie, another faithful 
servant, who never afterwards left him, and still 
survives his kind master. Scott's awkward man- 
agement of the little phaeton had exposed his wife 
to more tlian one perilous overturn, before lie 
agreed to set up a close carriage, and call in the 
assistance of this steady charioteer. 

During this autumn Seott formed the personal 
acquaintance of Mungo Park, the celebrated victim 
of African discovery. On his return from his first 
expedition, Park endeavoured to establish himself 
as a medical practitioner in the town of Hawick, 
hut the drudgeries of that calling in such a district 
soon exhausted his ardent temper, and lie was 
now living in seclusion in his native cottage at 
Fowlslieils on the Yarrow, marly opposite Ne- 
wark Castle. His brother, Archibald Park (then 
tenant of a largo farm on the Jhiccleitcli estate), 
a man remarkable for strength both of mind ami 
body, introduced the traveller to the Sheriff. They 
soon became much attached to each other ; and 
Seott supplied some interesting anecdotes of their 
brief intercourse, to Mr Wisliaw, the editor of 
1* ark’s posthumous Journal, with which I shall 
Idem! a few minor circumstances, gathered from 
him in conversation long afterwards. u ()i\ one 
occasion,” he says, “ the traveller communicated 
to him some very remarkable adventures which 
had befallen him in Africa, hut which lie had not 
recorded in liis book.” On Scott's asking the cause 
of this silence, Mungo answered, “ That in all cases 
where he had information to communicate, which 
lie thought of importance to the public, in; had 
stated the facts boldly, leaving it to liis readers to 
give such credit to his statements as they might 
appear justly to deserve ; but that lie would not 
shock their faith, or render liis travels more mar- 
vellous,* by introducing circumstances, which, how- 
ever true, were of little or no moment, as they 
related Bolely to his own personal adventures and 
escapes.” This reply struck Scott as highly charac- 
teristic of the man ; and though strongly tempted 
to set down some of these marvels lor Mr Wi- 
shaw’s use, he on reflection abstained from doing 
so, holding it unfair to record wluit the adventurer 
had deliberately chosen to suppress in his own nar- 
rative. He confirms the account given by Park's 
biographer, of his cold and reserved manners to 
strangers ; and in particular, of his disgust with 
the indirect questions which curious visitors would 
often put to him upon the subject of his travels. 
“ This practice,” said Mungo, “ exposes me to two 
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rfoks ; either that I may not understand the ques- saw him again. His parting proverb, by the way 
tions meant to be put, or that my answers to them was probably suggested by one of the Border bal- 
may bo misconstrued;” and he contrasted such con- lads, in which species of lore he was almost as 
duct with the frankness of Scott’s revered friend, great a proficient as the Sheriff himself ; for we 
Dr Adam Ferguson, who, the very first day the read in " Edom o’ Gordon,” — 
traveller dined with him at Hhllyards, spread a “ Them look to freito, my master dear, 

lavge map of Africa on the * table, and made him Then freits will follow them.” 

trace out his progress thereupon, inch by inch, 1 must not omit that George Soott, the unfor- 
fjpestioning him minutely as to every step lie had tunate companion of Park’s second journey, was 
taken. “ Here, however,” says Scott, “ Dr F. was the son of a tenant on the Bucdeuch estate, whose 
» using a privilege to which he was well entitled by skill in drawing having casually attracted the She- 
liis venerable age and high literary character, but riff’s attention, he was recommended by him to 
which could not have been exercised with pro- the protection of the family, and by this means 
priety by any common stranger.” established in a respectable situation in the Ord- 

Calling one flay at Fowlsheils, and not finding nance department of the Tower of London ; but 
Park at home, Scott walked in search of him along the stories of his old acquaintance Mungo Park’s 
the banks qf the Yarrow, which in that neighbour- discoveries, had made such an impression on his 
hood passes over various ledges of rock, forming fancy, that nothing could prevent his accompany- 
deep pools and eddies between them. Presently he ing him on the fatal expedition of 1805. 
discovered his friend standing alone on the bank, The brother of Mungo Park remained in Scott’s 
plunging one stone after another into the water, neighbourhood for some years, and was frequently 
and watching anxiously the bubbles as they rose his companion in his mountain rides. Though a 
to the surface. " This,” said Scott, “ appears hut man of tlie most dauntless temperament, he was 
an idle amusement for one who has seen so much j often alarmed at Scott’s reckless horsemanship, 
stirring adventure.” “ Not so idle, perhaps, as j u The d^il’s in ye, Sherra,” he would say; "ye'll 
you suppose,” answered Mungo : — " This was the ; never halt till they bring you hame with your feet 
manner in which I used to ascertain the depth of i foremost.”' He rose greatly in favour, in conse- 
a river in Africa before 1 ventured to cross it — ; quonce of the gallantry with which he assisted the 
judging whether the attempt would he safe, by the \ Sheriff in seizing a gipsy, accused af murder, from 
time the bubbles of air took to ascend.” At this ' amidst a group of similar desperadoes, on whom 
time Park’s intention of a second expedition had they had come unexpectedly in a desolate part of 
never been revealed to Scott ; but he instantly , the country. 

formed the opinion that these experiments on Yar- i To return to The Lay of the Last Minstrel: — 
row were connected with some such purpose. ! Kllis, understanding it to be now nearly ready for 

His thoughts had always continued to be haunted the press, writes to Scott, urging him to set it forth 
with Africa. Ho told Scott, that whenever he awoke with some engraved illustrations — if possible, after 
Fuddenlv in the night, owing to a nervous disorder Flaxman, whose splendid designs from Homer had 
with winch he was troubled, he fancied himself still shortly before made their appearance. He answers, 
a prisoner in the tent of Ali ; but when the poet ex- August 21 — " I should have liked very much to 
pressed some surprise that he should design again have had appropriate embellishments. Indeed, wo 
to revisit those scenes, he answered, that he would made some attempts of the kind, but they did not 
rather brave Africa and all its horrors, than wear succeed. 1 should fear Flaxman’s genius is too 
out his life in long and toilsome rides over the hills classic to stoop to body forth my Gothic Borderers, 
of Scotland, for which the remuneration was hardly Would there not be some risk of their resembling 
enough to keep soul and body together. the antique of llomer’s heroes, rather than the iron 

Towards the end of the autumn, when about to race of Salvator ? After all, perhaps, nothing is 
quit his country for the last time. Park paid Scott more difficult tlian for a painter to adopt the &u- 
a farewell visit, and slept at Ashestiel. Next morn- tlior’s ideas of an imaginary character, especially 
ing his host accompanied him homewards over the when it is founded on traditions to which the artist 
wild chain of hills between the Tweed and the Yar- is a stranger- 1 should like at least to be^it Ilia 
row. Park talked much of his new scheme, and ; elbow when at work. I wish verj’ mu^li I could 
mentioned his determination to tell his family that have sent you the Lay while in MS., to have had 
lie had some business for a day or two in Iklin- the advantage of your opinion and corrections. But 
burgh, and send them his blessing from thence, Ballantyne galled my kibes so severely during an 
without returning to take leave, lie had married, unusual fit of activity, that 1 gave him the whole 
not long before, a pretty and amiable woman, and story in a sort of pet both with him and w r ith it. 
when they reached the Williamhopc ruhje, “ the .... 1 have lighted upon a very good amanuensis 
autumnal mist floating heavily and slowly down for copying such matters as the Lay le Frain , &c. 
the valley of the Yarrow,” presented to Scott’s ima- lie w as sent down here by some of the London 
gination * u a striking emblem of the troubled and booksellers in a lialf-Btarved state, but begins to 
uncertaiu prospect which his undertaking afford- pick up a little. ... I am just about to set out on 
ed.” He remained, however, unshaken, and at a grand expedition of great importance to my corn- 
length they reached the spot at which they had fort in this place. You must know tliat Mr Plum- 
agreed to separate. A small ditch divided the moor mer, my predecessor in this county, was a good 
from tho road, and, in going over it. Park’s horse antiquary, and left a valuable collodion of books, 
stumbled, and nearly fell. “ I am afraid, Mungo,” which he entailed with the estate, the first sucoes- 
said the Sheriff, “ that is a bad omen.” To which sors being three of his sisters, at least as old and 
he answered, sin fling, u Freits (omens) follow those musty as any Caxton or Wynkyn de Worde in his 
who look to them.” With this expression Mungo library. Now 1 must contrive to coax those watch- 
struck the spurs into his horse, and Scott never ful dragons to give mo admittance into this garden 
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of the Hesperides. I suppose they trouble the vo- 
lumes as little as the dragon did the golden pippins; 
but they may not be the more easily soothed on 
that account. However, I set out on my quest, 
like a preux chevalier , taking care to leave Camp, 
for dirtying the carpet, and to carry the grey- 
hounds with me, whose appearance will indicate 
that hare soup may be forthcoming in due season. 
By the way, did I tell you that Fitz-Camp is dead, 
and another on the stocks ? As our stupid post- 
man might mistake JRtged, address, as per date, 
Ashesticl, Selkirk, by Berwick.” • 

I believe the spinsters of Sunderland Hull proved 
very generous dragons ; and Scott lived to see them 
succeeded in the guardianship of Mr Plummer's 
literary treasures by an amiable young gentleman 
of his own name and family. The half-star veil j 
amanuensis of this letter was Henry Weher, a la- j 
borious Herman, of whom wo shall hear more here- | 
after. With regard to the pictorial embellishments 
contemplated for the first edition of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, I believe the artist in whose designs 
the poet took the greatest interest was Air Mas- 
querier, now of Brighton, with whom lie corre- 
sponded at some length on the subject ;» but his 
distance from that ingenious gentleman's residence 
was inconvenient, and the booksellers, were pro- 
bably impatient of delay, when the MS. was once 
known to be in the hands of the printer. ' 

There is a circumstance which must already have 
struck such of my readers as knew the author in his 
latter days, namely, the readiness with which lie 
seems to liave communicated this poem, in its pro- 
gress, not only to his own familiar friends, but to 
new and casual acquaintances. We shall find him 
following the same course with his Mannion -but 
not, I think, with any of his subsequent works. JIN 
determination to consult the movements of his own ; 
mind alone in the conduct of his pieces, was pro- 
bably taken before ho began the Lay ; and he soon 
resolved to trust for the detection of minor inaccu- , 
raeies to two persons only — James Ballautyue and : 
William Erskine. The printer was himself a man 
of considerable literary talents : his own style had 
the incurable faults of pomposity and affectation, , 
but his eye fur more venial errors in the writings ! 
of others was quick, and, though his personal ad- | 
dress was apt to give a stranger the impression of ; 
insincerity, he was hi reality an honest man, and : 
conveyed his mind on such matters with equal can- 
dour a&d delicacy during the whole of Scott’s hril- j 
liant career. In the vast majority of instances lie 1 
found his friend acquiesce at on^e in the propriety 
of his suggestions ; nay, there certainly were cases, 


and being there, it is impossible that your head 
should lmve been solely occupied by the ten thou- 
sand cares which you are likely to liave in common 
with other mortals, or even by the Lay, which 
must have been long since completed, but must 
have started during the summer new projects suf- 
ficient to employ the lives of half-a-dozen patri- 
archs. Pray tell me all about it, for us the present 
state of my frame precludes me from much activity, 
1 want to enjoy that of my friends.” Scott answers 
from Edinburgh : — a I fear you fall too much into 
the sedentary habits incident to a literary life, like 
my poor friend Plummer, who used hi say that a 
walk from the parlour to the garden once a-day 
was sufficient exercise for any rational being, and 
that no one hut a fool or a fox-hunter would tako 
more. 1 wish you could have had a seat on Ha&sau’s 
tapestry, to have brought Mrs Ellis afid you soft 
and fair to Ashesticl, where, with farm mutton at 
4 r.M., and goat's whey at fi a.m., 1 think we could 
have re-established as much tuihou point as ought 
to satisfy a poetical antiquary. As tor my country 
amusements, 1 have finished the Lay, with which 
and its accompanying notes the press now' groans ; 
hut I have started nothing except some scores of 
bares, many of which in \ gallant gtv \ hounds brought 
to the ground.** 

Ellis had also touched upon a literary feud then 
raging between Scott's allies of tiie Edinburgh Re- 
virw, and tie* late J)r Thomas Young, illustrioii \ 
for inventive genius, displayed equally in physical 
science and in philological literature. A northern 
critic, whoever he was, had treated with merry 
contempt certain discoveries in natural philosophy 
and the mcehanical arts, mere especially that of 
the undulating theory of light, which ultimately 
conferred on Young's name one of its highest dis- 
tinctions. “ lie had been for some time," Pays El- 
lis, M lecturer at the Koval institution ; and having 
determined to publish his lectures, he had received 
from one of the booksellers the offer of .£1000 for 
the copyright. He was actually preparing for the 
press, win u the buokreller nunc to him, and told 
him that the ridicule thrown by the Edinburgh Ue- 
view on some papers of his in die Philosophical 
Transact ion-;, had so frightened the whole trade that 
he must request to he released from Ills bargain. 
This consequence, it is true, could not have been 
foreseen by the review ev, who, howewr, appears 
to have written from feelings of private animosity ; 
and J still continue to think, though I greatly ad- 
mire the good ta-te of tlu* literary essays, and the 
perspicuity of the dissertations on political economy; 
that an apparent want of candour is too generally 


though rare, in which his advice to alter things of i the character of a work which, from its iudepeud- 


inuch more consequence than a word or a rhyme, 
was frankly tendered, and on deliberation adopted 
by Scott. Mr Erskine was the referee whenever 
the poet hesitated about taking the hints of the 
zealous typographer ; and his refined taste and 
gentle manners rendered his critical alliance highly 
valuable. With two such faithful friends within 
his reach, the author of the Lay might safely dis- 
pense with sending his MS. to bo revised even by 
George Ellis. 

Before he left Ashcstiel for the winter session, 
the printing of the poem had made considerable 
progress. Ellis writes to him on the 10th Novem- 
ber, complaining of bad health, and adds, “ Tu quid 
ngis { 1 suppose you are still an inhabitant of Urged, 


once on 4.1 u interests of booksellers, might have been 
expected to be particularly free from this defect.” 
Scott rejoins - 1 am sorry for the very pitiful 

catastrophe of ])r Young’s publication, because, 
although I am altogether unacquainted with the 
merits of the controversy, one must always regret 
so very serious a consequence of a diatribe. The 
truth is, that these gentlemen rev iewers ought often 
to read over the fable of the boys and frogs, and 
should also remember it is much more easy to de- 
stroy than to build, to criticise than to compose. 
While on this subject. I kiss the rod of my critic 
in the Edinburgh, on the subject of the price of Sir 
Tristrem; it was not my fault, however, that the 
public had it not cheap enough, as 1 declined taking 
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any copy-money, or share in the profits ; and w o- 
thing, surely, was as reasonable a charge as 1 could 
make.” 

On the 30tli December he resumes — “ The Lay 
is now ready; and will probably be in Longman and 
Keen's hands shortly after this comes to yours. 1 
have charged them to send you a copy by the first 
conveyance, and shall be impatient to know whether 
you think the entire piece corresponds to that which 
you have already seen. 1 would also fain send a 
* copy to Clifford, by way of introduction. My rea- 
son i<*, that I understand lie is about to publish 
an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 1 think 
1 could offer him the use of some miscellaneous 
notes, which I made long since on the margin of 
their works. 1 Besides, 1 have a good esteem of 
Mr (iifford as a manly English poet, very different 
from most of our modern versifiers. — We are so 
fond of Reged, thatwc are just going to set out for 
our larm in the middle of a snow-storm ; all that 
we have to comfort ourselves with is, that our 
inarch lias been ordered with great military talent 

— a detachment of minced pies and brandy having 
preceded us. In case we are not buried in a snow- 
wreath, our stay will be but short. Should that 
event happen, we must wait the thaw.’* 

Ellis, not having as yet received the new poem, 
answers, on the 9th January 1805 — “ I look daily 
and with the greatest anxiety for the Last Minstrel 

— of which 1 still hope to see a future edition de- 
corated with designs a la Flaxuutn , as the Lays of 
Homer have already been. I think you told me 
that Sir Tris-trcm had not excited much sensation 
in Edinburgh. As I have not been in London this 
age, 1 can't produce the contrary testimony of our 
metropolis. But I can produce one person, ar.d 
that one worth a considerable number, who speaks 
of it with rapture, and says, * I am only sorry that 
Scott has not (and 1 am sure he has not) told us 
the whole of his creed on the subject of Tomas, aiul 
the other early Scotch Minstrels. I suppose he was 
afraid of the critics, and determined to say very 
little more than he was able to establish by Incon- 
testable proofs. I feel infinitely obliged to him for 
what he has told us, and 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that I consider Sir T. as by far the most 
interesting work that has as yet been published on 
the subject of our earliest poets, and, indeed, such 
a piece of literary antiquity as no one could have, 
a priori , supposed to exist.* This is Frere — our 
ex-ambassador for Spain, whom you would delight to 
know, and who would delight to know you. It is 
remarkable that you were, I believe, the most ardent 
of all the admirers of his old English version of the 
Saxon Ode ; 3 and he is, per contra , the warmest 
panegyrist of your Conclusion, which lie can repeat 
by heart, and affirms to be the very best imitation 
of old English at present existing. 1 think I can 
trust you for having concluded the Last Minstrel 
with as much spirit as it was begun — if you have 
been capable of anything unworthy of your fame 

1 It was liis Massinger that Gifford had at this time in hand. 
Ills Ben Jo ns on followed, and then his Ford . Some time later, 
ho projected editions, both of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of 
Shakspeare: but, to the grievous misfortune of literature, died 
without having completed either of them. We shall see pre- 
sently what became of Scott's Notes on Beaumont and FUtcficr, 

• M I have only met. In my researches Into these matters,'* 
srys S ott in 1U30, “ with one poem, which, if it had been pro- 
duced as ancient, could not have been detected on internal evi- 
dence. It Uthe Wat Song upon the Victory at Hrunnanburgh, 


! amidst the highest mountains of Reged, there Is an 
! ciui of all inspiration.” 

Scott answers — “ Frere is so perfect a master 
of the ancient style of composition, that i would 
rather have his suffrage than that of a whole synod 
of your vulgr antiquaries. The more I think on 
our system n‘ the origin of Romance, the more 
simplicity and uniformity it seems to possess 
and though I adopted it late and with hesitation, I 
believe I shall never see cause to abandon it. Yet 
I °m aware of the danger of attempting to prove , 
where proofs arc but scanty, and probable suppo- 
sition^ must be placed in lieu of them. I think the 
Welsh antiquaries have considerably injured their 
claims to confidence, by attempting to detail very 
remote events with all the accuracy belonging to 
the facts of yesterday. You will hear one of them 
describe you the cut of Llywarch Hen’s beard, or 
the whittle of Urien Reged, as if he had trimmed 
the one, or cut his cheese with the other. These 
high pretensions weaken greatly our belief in the 
Welsh poems, which probably contain real treasures. 
*TU a pity some sober-minded man will not take 
the trouble to sift the wheat from the chaff, and 
give us a good account of their MSS. and tradi- 
tions. Pray, what is become of the Mabirtogion 1 
It is a proverb, that children and fools talk truth, 
and 1 am mistaken if even the same valuable qua- 
lity may not sometimes be extracted out of the tales 
! made to entertain both. I presume, while we talk 
of childish and foolish tales, that the Lay is already 
with you, although, in these points, Long-manum 
est error e. Pray inquire for your copy.” 

In the first week of January 1805, “ The Lay” 
was published ; and its success at once decided that 
! literature should form the main business of Scott’s 
; life. 

| In his modest Introduction of 1830, he had 
| himself told us all that he thought the w’orld would 
i ever desire to know' of the origin and progress of 
\ this liis first great original production. The present 
Memoir, however, has already included many minor 
particulars, for which I believe no student of litera- 
ture w ill reproach the compiler. I shall not mock 
the reader with many words as to the merits of a 
poem which has now' kept its place for nearly a 
third of a century ; but one or two additional re- 
marks on the history of the composition may be 
pardoned. 

It is curious to trace the small beginnings and 
gradual developcment of his design. Jlie lovely 
Countess of Dalkeith hears a wild rude legend of 
Border diablenc, and sportively asks him to make 
it the subject of a ballad. He Sad been already 
labouring in the elucidation of the “ quaint lnglis” 
ascribed to an ancient seer and bard of the same 
district, and perhaps completed his own sequel, 
intending the whole to be included in the third 
volume of the Minstrels)'. He assents to Lady Dal- 
keith’s request, and casts about for some new variety 
of diction and rhyme, which might be adopted 

translated from the Anglo-Saxon into Anglo-Norman, by the 
Might Hon. John Hookham Fit re. Peo Ellis's Specimens of 
Anci nt English Poetry, vol. i. p. .32. The accomplished edi- 
tor tells us, tlwt this very singular poem was intended ns an 
imitation of the style and language of the fourteenth century, 
and was written during the controversy occasion-, d bv the poems 
attributed to Rowley. Mr Ellis adds — ‘ The reader will pro- 
bably hear with some surprise, that this singular instance of 
critical ingenuity was the i omposition of an Eton schoolboy. 
— Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad , Poetical Wasps, 
p.M7. 
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without impropriety in a closing strain for the same 
collection. Sir John Stoddart's casual recitation, 
a year or two before, of Coleridge’s unpublished 
Christabel, had fixed the music of that noble frag- 
ment in his memory ; and it occurs to him, that by 
throwing the story of Gilpin Horner into somewhat 
of a similar cadence, ho might produce such an 
echo of the later metrical romance, as would serve 
to connect his Conclusion of the primitive Sir Tris- 
trem with his imitations of the common popular 
ballad in the Cray Brother and Eve of St John. 
A single scene of feudal festivity in the hall of 
Branksome, disturbed by some pranks of a nonde- 
script goblin, was probably all that he contempla- 
ted ; but his accidental confinement in the midst of 
a volunteer camp gave him leisure to meditate his 
tlicmc to the sound of the huglc ; — and suddenly 
there flashes on him the idea of extending his simple 
outline, so as to embrace a vivid panorama of that 
old Border life of war and tumult, and all earnest 
passions, with which his researches on the “ Min- 
strelsy*’ had by degrees fed his imagination, until 
every the minutest feature had been taken home 
and realized with unconscious' in tenseness of sym- 
pathy ; so that he had won for himself in the past, 
another world, hardly less complete or familiar than 
the present. Erskine or Cranstoun suggests that 
he would do well to divide the poem into cantos, and 
prefix to each of them a motto explanatory of the 
action, after the fashion of Spenser in the Faery 
Queen. He pauses for a moment — and the hap- 
piest conception of the framework of a picturesque 
narrative that ever occurred to any poet — one that 
Homer might have envied — the creation of the 
ancient harper, shirts to life. By such steps did 
the “Lay of the Last Minstrel” grow out of the 
“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 

A word more of its felicitous machinery. It was 
at Bowliill that the Countess of Dalkeith requested 
a ballad on Gilpin Horner. The ruined castle of 
Newark closely adjoins that seat, and is now in- 
deed included within its plmmnce. Newark had 
been the chosen residence of the first Duchess of 
Buccleuch, and he accordingly shadows out his own 
beautiful friend in the person of her lord's ances- 
tress, the last of the original stock of that great 
house ; himself the favoured inmate of Bowhill, in- 
troduced certainly to the familiarity of its circle in 
consequence of his devotion to the poetry of a by- 
past age, in that of an aged minstrel, “ the last of 
all the Ace,” seeking she iter at the gate of Newark, 
in days wheft many an adherent of the fallen cause 
of Stuart, — his own bearded ancestor, who had 
fought at KUlUkranhic , among the rest, — owed 
their safety to her who 

" In pride of power, in beauty's bloom. 

Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb." 

The arch allusions which run through all these 
Introductions , without in the least interrupting the 
truth and graceful pathos of their main impression, 
seem to me exquisitely characteristic of Scott, 
whose delight and pride was to play with the genius 
which nevertheless mastered him at wid. For, in 
truth, what is it that gives to all his works their 
unique and marking charm, except the matchless 
effect which sudden effusions of the purest heart- 
blood of nature derive from their being. poured out, 
to all appearance involuntarily, amidst diction and 
sentiment cast equally in tbe mould of tbc busy 
world, and tbe seemingly habitual desire to dwell 


on nothing but what might be likely to excite cu- 
riosity, without too much disturbing deeper feelings, 
in the saloons of polished life 1 Such outbursts come 
forth dramatically in all his writings ; but in the 
interludes and passionate parentheses of the Lay 
of the Last Miustrel we have the poet’s own inner 
soul and temperament laid bare and throbbing be- 
fore us. Even here, indeed, lie has a mask, and he 
trusts it — but fortunately it is a transparent one.. 

Many minor personal allusions have been ex- 
plained in the notes to the last, edition of the “ Lay.” 
It was hardly necessary even then to say that the 
choice of the hero had been dictated by the poet’s 
affection for the living descendants of the Baron 
of Cranstoun ; and now — none who have perused 
the preceding pages can doubt that ho bad dressed 
out liis Margaret of Branksome in thc # form and 
features of bis own first love. This poem may be 
considered as tbe u bright consummate flower” in 
which all tbe dearest dreams of bis youthful fancy 
bad at length found expansion for their strength, 
spirit, tenderness, and beauty. 

In the closing lines — 

“ Hush’d is the harp— the Minstrel gone ; 

And diil ho wander forth nloiij ? 

Alow, in indigence and ago. 

To linger out liis pilgrini:ig<> ? 

No! — close beneath proud Newark’s tower 
Arose the Minstrel's humble bower," Ace. — 

— in these charming lines he has embodied what 
was, at the time when he penned them, the chief 
day-dream of Ashestiel. From the moment that 
his uncle's death placed a considerable sum of ready 
money at bis command, be pleased himself, as 
have seen, with tbe idea of buying a mountain farm, 
anrl becoming not only tbe “sheriff*’ (as be bad in 
former days delighted to call himself), but “ tbe 
laird of the cairn and tbe scaur.” While lie was 
“ labouring /Inurement at the Lay” (as in one of his 
letters he expresses it), during the recess of 1804, 
circumstances rendered it next to certain that the 
small estate of ]$ road meadows, situated just over 
against the ruins of Newark, on the northern hank 
of the Yarrow, would soon be exposed to sale ; and 
many a time did lie ride round it in company with 
Lord and Lady Dalkeith, 

“ When summer smiled on swoet Bowhill," 
surveying the beautiful little domain with wistful 
eyes, and anticipating that 

“ There would he sing achievement high 
And rimuoMtancc* of chivalry. 

Till the ’rnpt traveller would stay, 

Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear. 

Forgot the hunting of the deer; 

And Yarrow, as he roiled along, 
lieur burden to the Minstrels song.” 

T consider it as, in one point of view, the great- 
est misfortune of liis life that this vision was not 
realized ; but the success of the poem itself changed 
“ the spirit of his dream.” The favour which it at 
once attained had not been equalled in the case ox 
any one poem of considerable length during at least 
two generations : it certainly had not been ap- 
proached in the case of any narrative poem since 
the days of Dryden. Before it was sent to the 
press it had received warm commendation from 
the ablest and most influential critic of the time ; 
but when Mr Jeffrey’s reviewal appeared, a month 
after publication, laudatory as its language was, it 
scarcely enrne up to the opinion which had already 
taken root in the public mind. It, however, quite 
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satisfied the author ; and were I at liberty to insert 
eomc letters which passed between them in the 
course of the summer of 1 80*5, it would be seen 
that their feelings towards each other were those of 
mutual confidence and gratitude. Indeed, a severe 
domestic affliction which about this time befell Mr 
Jeffrey, called out the expression of such scutiments 
on both sides in a very touching manner. 

\ abstain from transcribing the letters which 
conveyed to Scott the private opinions of persons 
themselves eminently distinguished in poetry ; but 
1 think it just to state, that 1 have not discovered 
in any of them — no, not even in those of Words- 
worth or Campbell — a strain of approbation higher 
on the whole than that of the chief professional re- 
viewer of the period. When tin.* happy days of youth j 
are over, oven the most genial and generous of 
minds are seldom able to enter inter the strains of 
a new poet with that full and open delight which 
lie awakens in the bosoms of the rising generation 
about him. Their deep and eager sympathies have 
already been drawn upon to an extent of which the 
prosaic part of the species can never have any con- 
ception ; and when the fit of creative inspiration 


of setting up a new school of poetry, instead of a 
feeble attempt to imitate the old. In the process 
of the romance, the page, intended to be a princi- 
pal person in the work,' contrived (from the base- 
ness of his natural propensities I suppose) to slink 
down stairs into the kitchen, and now he must e'en 
abide there. 

* “ I mention these circumstances tp you, and to 
any one whose applause I value, because I am un- 
willing you should Huspect me of trifling with the 
public in mat Ice prepense . As to the herd of critics, 
it is impossible for me to pay much attention to 
them ; lor, as they do not understand what 1 call 
poetry, we talk in a foreign language to each other. 
Indeed, many of these gentlemen appear to me to 
be a sort of tinkers, who, unable to make pots and 
pans, set up for menders of them, and, God knows, 
often make two holes in patching one. The sixth 
canto is altogether redundant ; for the poem should 
; certainly have closed with the union of the lovers, 
when the interest, if any, was at an end. But what 
could 1 do ? I had my book and my page still on 
my bands, and must get rid of them at all events. 
Manage them as 1 would, their catastrophe must 


has subsided, they are apt to be rather cold critics have been insufficient to occupy an entire canto; 


even of their own noblest appeals to the simple so T was fain to eke it out with the songs of th© 
primary feelings of their kind. Miss Seward’s letter minstrels. I will now descend from the confes- 
nti this occasion, has been since included in the sional, which 1 think I have occupied long enough 


printed collection of her correspondence ; hut per- for the patience of my fair confessor. I am happy 


haps the reader may form a sufficient notion of its you are disposed to give me absolution, notwith- 


teiior front the poet’s answer — which, at all events, standing all my sins. 


he will be amused to compare with the Introduc- 
tion of 31130 : — 

u To Miss Seward, TAchfitld. 

“ Edinburgh, 21st March 1805. 

“ My Dear Miss Seward, - - 1 am truly happy that 
you found any amusement in tin* Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. It lias great faults, of which no one can 
be more sensible than I am myself. Above all, it 
is deficient in that sort of continuity which a story 
ought to have, and which, were it to write again, 1 
would endeavour to give it. But 1 begau and wan- 
dered forward, like one in a pleasant country, get- 


“ We have a new poet come forth amongst us— 
James Graham, author of a poem called the Sab- 
bath, which 1 admire very much. If I can find 
an opportunity, I will send you a copy. Your af- 
fectionate humble servant, Walter Scott.’* 

Mr Ellis does not seem to have written at any 
length on the subject of the Lay, until he had pe- 
rused the article in the Edinburgh Review. He 
then says — “ Though I had previously made up 
my mind, or rather perhaps because I had done 
so, I was very anxious to compare my sentiments 
with those of the Edinburgh critic, and I found 


ting to the top of one hill to see a prospect, and to that in general we were perfectly agreed, though 
the bottom of another to enjoy a shade ; and what there are parts of the subject which we consider 
wonder if my course lias been devious and desul- j from very different points of view. Frere, with 
torv, and many of my excursions altogether unpro- j whom T had not any previous communication about 
titable to the advance of my journey i The Dwarf j it, agrees with me ; and trusting very much to the 
Pago is also an excrescence, and 1 plead guilty to • justice of his poetical feelings, I feel some degree 
all the censures concerning him. The truth is, he | of confidence in my own judgment — though m op- 
lias a history, and it is this: The story of Gilpin ; position to Mr Jeffrey, whose criticism I admire 
■Ilorner was told by an old gentleman to Lady Dal- upon the whole extremely, as being equally acute 
keith, and she, much diverted with his actually be- and impartial, and as exhibiting the fairest judg- 
Jieving so grotesque a tale, insisted that I should ment respecting the work that could be formed by 
make it into a Bcfrder ballad. 1 don’t know if ever the more assistance of good sense and general taste, 
you saw my lovely chioftainess — if you have, you without that particular sort of taste which arises 
must be aware that it is impossible for any one to from the study of romantic compositions, 
refuse her request, as she has more of the angel in “ What Frere and myself think, must be stated 
face and temper than any alive ; so that if she in the shape of a hypercriticism — that is to say, of 
had asked me to write a ballad on a broomstick, I a review of the reviewer. We say that the Lay of 
must have attempted it. I begun a few verses to the Last Minstrel is a work sui qeneris, written 
be called the Goblin Page ; and they lay long by with the intention of exhibiting w)mt our old ro- 
me, till the applause of some friends whose judg- mances do indeed exhibit in point of fact, but in- 
ment I valued induced me to resume the poem ; so cidentally, and often without the wish, or rather 
on 1 wrote, knowing no more than the man in the contrary to the wish of the author; viz. the man- 
moon how I was to end. At length the story ap- ners of a particular age ; and that therefore, if it 
peared so uncouth, that 1 was fain to put it into tlie does this truly, and is at the same time capable of 
mouth of my old Minstrel — lest the nature of it keeping the steady attention of the reader, it is so 
should be misunderstood, and I should be suspected far perfect. This is also a poem, and ought there- 
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fbre to contain a great deal of poetical merit. This 
indeed it does by the admission of the reviewer, 
and it must be admitted that he has shown much 
rad taste in estimating the most beautiful passages; 
but he finds fault with many of the lines as care- 
less, with some as prosaic, and contends that the 
story is not sufficiently full of incident, and that 
one of the incidents is borrowed from a merely 
local superstition, &e. &c. To this we answer — 
1 st % That if the Lay were intended to give any idea 
of the Minstrel compositions, it would have been 
a most glaring absurdity to have rendered the 
poetry as perfect and uniform as the works usually 
submitted to modern readers — and as in telling a 
story, nothing, or very little, would be lost, though 
the merely connecting part of the narrative were 
in plain prose, the reader is certainly no loser by 
the incorrectness of the smaller parts. Indeed, 
who is so uneqal as Dryden? It may be said, that 
he was not intentionally so — but to be tery smooth 
is very often to he tame; and though this should 
be admitted to be a less important fault than ine- 
quality in a common modern poem, there can be 
no doubt with respect to the necessity of subject- 
ing yourself to the latter fault (if it is one) in an 
imitation of an ancient model. 2 d, Though it is 
naturally to be expected that many readers will ex- 
pect an almost infinite accumulation of incidents in 
a romance, this is only because reader-* in general 
have acquired all their ideas on the subject from 
the prose romances, which commonly contained a 
farrago of metrical stories. The only thing essen- 
tial to a romance was, that it should be lettered by 
the hearers. Not only tournaments, hut battles, 
are indeed accumulated in some of our ancient ro- 
mances, because tradition had of course ascribed 
to every great conqueror a great number of con- 
quests, and the minstrel would have been thought 
deficient, if, in a warlike age, lie had omitted any 
military event. But in other respects a paucity of 
incident is the general characteristic of our min- 
strel poems. 'Ad, With respect to the Goblin Page, 
it is by no means necessary that the superstition 
on which this is founded should be universally or 
even geneially current. It is quite sufficient that 
it should exist somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the castle where the scene is placed ; and it can- 
not fairly be required, that because the goblin is 
mischievous, all his tricks should be directed to 
the production of general evil. The old idea of 
goblins stains to have been, that they were essen- 
tially active, and careless about the mischief they 
produced, rather than providentially malicious. 

“ We therefore (i. e. Frere and myself) dissent 
from all the reviewer's objections to these circum- 
stances in the narrative ; but wc entertain some 
doubts about the propriety of dwelling so long on 
the Minstrel songs in the last canto. I say we 
doubt , because we arc not aware of your having 
ancient authority for such a practice ; but though 
the attempt was a bold one, inasmuch as it is not 
usual to add a whole canto to a story which is 
already finished, we are far from wishing that you 
had left it unattempted. I must tell you the answer 
of a philosopher (Sir Henry Engleficld) to a friend 
of liis who was criticising the obscurity of the lan- 
guage used in the Minstrel. * I read little poetry, 
and often am in doubt whether I exactly under- 
stand the poet’s meaning; but I found, after read- 
ing the Minstrel three times, that I understood it 


■ all perfectly.’ ‘Three times t’ replied his friend. 
e Yes, certainly ; the first time I discovered that 
there wa 9 a great deal of meaning in it ; a second 
would have cleared it all up, but that I was run 
away with by the beautiful passages, which dis- 
tracted my attention ; the third time I skipped 
over these, and ouly attended to the scheme and 
structure of the poem, with which I am delighted.’ 
At this conversation I was present, and tliougl* l 
could not help smiling at Sir Henry's mode of 
reading poetry, was pleased to see the degree of 
interest which he took in the narrative.” 

Mr Morritt informs me, that lie well remembers 
the dinner where this conversation occurred, and 
thinks Mr Ellis has omitted in his report the best 
thing that Sir Harry Englefield said, in answer to 
one of the DU Mi no nun Gentium , whepmade him- 
self conspicuous by the severity of his censure on 
the verbal inaccuracies and careless lines of The 
Lay. “ My dear sir,” said the Baronet, “ you re- 
mind me of a lecture on sculpture, which M. Fal- 
conet delivered at Rome, shortly after completing 
the model of his equestrian statue of Czar Peter, 
now at Petersburg. He took for his subject the 
celebrated horse of Marcus Aurelius in the Capi- 
i to], and pointed out as many faults in it as ever a 
jockey did in an animal he was about to purchase. 
But something came over him, vain as he was, 
when lie was about to conclude the harangue. He 
took a long pinch of snuff, and eyeing Ills own 
faultless model, exclaimed with a sigh — Cr pendant , 
Messieurs, ilfant arouer que cette ritaine bite Id. eti 
xirante , et que h witnne est morte .” 

To return t > Ellis’s letter, I fancy most of my 
readers will agree with me in thinking that Sir 
Henry Englefield's method of reading and enjoy- 
ing poetry was more to be envied than smiled at; 
and in doubting whether posterity will ever dis- 
pute about tlie “propriety” of the Canto which 
includes the Ballad of Rosabellc and the Requiem 
of Melrose. The friendly hypercritics seem, 1 con- 
fess, to have judged the poem on principles not 
less pedantic, though of another kind of pedantry, 
than those which induced the critic to pronounce 
that its great prevailing blot originated in “ those 
local partialities of the author,” which had induced 
him to expect general interest and sympathy for 
such personages as liis “ Johnstoues, Elliots, and 
Armstrongs.” “ Mr Scott,” said Jeffrey, u must 
either sacrifice his Border prejudices, or offend 
his readers in the other parts of the empire.” It 
might have been answered by Ellis or Frere, that 
these Border clans figured after all oil a scene at 
least as wide as the Troad; and that their chiefs 
were not perhaps inferior, either in rank or power, 
to the majority of the Homeric kings; but even 
the most zealous of its admirers among the pro- 
fessed literators of the day would lmrdly have ven- 
tured to suspect that the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
might have no prejudices to encounter but their 
own. It was destined to charm not only the British 
empire, but the whole civilized world ; and had, in 
fact, exhibited a more Homeric genius than any 
regular epic since the days of Homer. 

“ It would be great affectation,” says the In- 
troduction of 1830, “ not to own that the author 
expected some success from the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. The attempt to return to a more simple 
and natural poetry was likely to bo welcomed, at 
a time when tho public had become tired of herolo 
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hexftim -ter*, w ith all tins buckram and binding that 
belong to them in modern davH. But whatever 
might Iiave been Ilia exportations, whether mode- 
rate or unreasonable, the result left them far be- 
hind ; for among those who smiled on the adven 
lurous minstrel wore numbered the great name* 
of William Pitt and ('harlos Fox. Neither was the 
extent of the sale inferior to the character of the 
judges who received the poein with approbation. 
(Tp wards of 30,000 copies were disposed of by the 
» trade ; and the author laid to perform a task diffi- 
cult to human vanity, when called upon to make 
the necessary deductions from his own merits, in 
a culm attempt to account for its popularity.” 

Through what channel or in what terms Fox 
made known his opinion of the Lay, 1 have failed 
to ascertain. Pitt's praise, as expressed to his niece, 
Lady Hester Stanhope, within a few weeks after 
the poem appeared, was repealed by her to Mr 
William Stewart Rose, who, of course, communi- 
cated it forthwith to the author ; and not long af- 
ter, the Minister, in conversation with Scott's early 
friend the Right lion. William Dnndas, signified 
that it would give him pleasure to find some oppor- 
tunity of advancing the fortunes of such a writer. 

“ I remember,” writes this gentleman, “ at Mr 
Pill’s table in 180,5, the Chancellor anked me about 
suu and your then situation, and after I had an- 
swered him, Mr Pitt oh-erved- - ‘ He can’t remain 
as he is,’ and desired me to ‘ look to it.’ lie then 
repeated some lines from the Lay, desci ibing the 
old harper's embniTa-smcnt when asked to play, 
and said- -‘ This is a sort of thing which 1 might 
have expected in painting, but could never have 
fancied capable of l eing given in poetry. 5 ” 1 

It is agreeable to know that this great state man 
and aci omplidird scho 1 ;:? awoke at lea*-! once from 
hi- supposed apathy n* to t!ie ehgant literature of 
hi- 1 , ov. n time. 

The poet has umler-t ■ ('mated even the patent 
n:d tangible evidence of his success. The fir?t 
tdllbm of tin? Lay was a magnificent quarto, 730 
copii but this was boon cxlmu*-rt*d, and there fol- 
lowed an octavo inq-ivs don of 1500 : in 1806. two 
n.ure, one of 2080 copies, another of 2250 ; in 1 807, 
a fifth edition, of *2000, and a sixth, of 3000 : in 
1008, 3.5.50; in 1150.0, 3000 —a small edition in 
quarto (the ballads and lyrical pieces being then 
.\nn«‘\ed to it) — and another octavo edition of 
82.50 ; in 1011, 8000; in 1312, 8000; in 1816, 
8000 ; in 1823, 1000. A fourteenth impression of 
2000 foolscap appeared in 182.5; and besides all 
this, before the end of 1836, 1 1,000 copies had gone j 
forth in the collected editions of his poetical works, j 
'J ims, nearly forty-four thousand copies had been 
disposed of in this country, and by the legitimate j 
trade alone, before he superintended the edition of \ 
1 830, to which his biographical introductions wore 
prefixed. In the history of British Poetry nothing 
had ever equalled the demand for the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 

The publishers of the first edition were Longman 
and Co. of London, nncl Archibald Constable and 
( of Edinburgh ; which last house, however, lmd 
but a small share in the adventure. The profits 
were to be divided equally between the author and 
his publishers; and Scott’s moiety was £181) :6s. 
Messrs Longman, when a second edition was called 

1 tatter «latwl April 25tb, 11*18, nnd indorsed by Scott, 

•• William l>undas — a very hi tut Utter" 


; for, offered £500 for the copyright ; this was ac- 
| copied; but they afterwards, as the Introduction 
! says, “ added £100 in their owp unsolicited kind- 
! ness. It was handsomely given, to supply the loss 
of a fine horse which broke down suddenly while 
the author was riding with one of the worthy pub- 
! fishers.” This worthy publisher was Mr Owen 
| Rees, and tlie gallant steed, to wlioga a desperate 
j leap in the coursing-field proved fatal, w'as, I be- 
: lieve, Captain, the immediate successor of Lenore , 
as Scott's el larger in the volunteer cavalry ; Cap- 
tain was replaced by Lieutenant . The author's 
whole share, then, in the profits of the Lay, came 
to £709 : 6s. 

Mr Rees’ visit to Ashestiel occurred in the au- 
tumn. The success of the poem had already been 
decisive ; and fresh negotiations of more kinds than 
one were at this time in progress between Scott 
and various bookseller.?’ houses, both of Edinburgh 
and London. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Partnership with James Ballaniyne — I Jt^niry Projects — Edi- 
tion of the British Poets — Edition of the Amieiit English 
Chronicles, &c. &c. — Edition of Prvden undu taken — Earl 
Moira Commander of the Forces in Scotland — Sham Battles 
— Articles in the Edinburgh Be view — Commencement of 
Wavurley — L»*tt»*r on (.'SbUin — Mr Skene’s Kemini^oences 
j of Ashestiel — Excursion to Cumberland — Alarm of Inva- 
j si> »R —Vi -it of Mr Southey — Correspondence on Dryden with 
j Ellis and Wordsworth, 
j 1805. 

Mr Pa i. lan tyne, in his Memorandum, says, that 
1 very thorny after the publication of the Lav, he 
; found himself obliged to apply to Mr Scott for an 
; advance of money ; his own capital being inadequate 
for the Lu-iucss which had been accumulated on 
his press, in consequence of the reputation it had 
f acquired for beauty and correctness of execution, 
j Already, as we have seen, Ballantyne had received 
| u a liberal loan “ and now,” says he, “ being 
compelled, inaugre all delicacy, to renew my appli- 
| cation, he candidly answered that he was not quite 
sure that it would he prudent for him to comply, 
but in order to e% ince his entire confidence in me, 
| he was willing to make a suitable advance to be 
! admitted as a third-sharer of my business.” In 
truth, .Scott now’ embarked in Ballantyne’s concern 
almost the whole of the capital which he bad a few 
months beforr designed to invest in the purchase 
of Broadmeadows. Dis aliter r'uwm. 9 

I have, many pages back, hinted my suspicion 
that he had formed some distant notion of such an 
alliance, as early as the date of Ballantyne’s pro- 
jected removal from Kelso to Edinburgh ; and liis 
introduction to the Lay, in 1830, appears to leave 
little doubt, that the hope of ultimately succeeding 
at the Bar had waxed very faint, before the third 
volume of the Minstrelsy was brought out in 1803. 
When that hope ultimately vanished altogether, 
perhaps lie himself would not have found it easy to 
toll. The most important of men’s opinions, views, 
and projects, are sometimes taken up in so very 
gradual a manner, and after so many pauses of he- 
sitation and of inward retractation, that they them- 
selves are at a loss to trace in retrospect all the 
stages through which tlieir minds have passed. We 
sec plainly that Scott had never been fond of his 
profession, but that, conscious of his own perse- 
vering diligence, he ascribed his scanty success in 
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tt mainly to the prejudices of the Scotch solicitors 
against employing, in weighty causes at least, any 
barrister supposed to be strongly imbued with the 
love of literature; instancing the career of his friend 
Jeffrey as almost the solitary instance within his 
experience of such prejudices being entirely over- 
come. Had Scott, to his strong sense and dexterous 
ingenuity, his well-grounded knowledge of the ju- 
risprudence of his country, and his admirable in- 
dustry, added a brisk and ready talent for debate 
and declamation, I can have no doubt that his 
triumph over the prejudices alluded to would have 
been as complete as Mr Jeffrey’s ; nor in truth do 
I much question that, had one really great and in- 
teresting case been submitted to his sole care and 
management, the result would have been to place 
his professional character for skill and judgment, 
and variety of resource, on so firm a basis, that even 
his rising celebrity as a man of letters could not 
have seriously disturbed it. Nay, I think it quite 
possible, that had he been intrusted with one such 
case after his reputation was established, and he 
had been compelled to do his abilities some mea- 
sure of justice in his own secret estimate, he might 
have displayed very considerable powers even as a 
forensic speaker. But no opportunities of this en- 
gaging kind having ever been presented to him — 
after he had persisted for more than ten years in 
sweeping the floor of the Parliament House, with- 
out meeting with any employment but what w’ould 
have suited the dullest drudge, and seen himself 
termly and yearly more and more distanced by 
contemporaries for whose general capacity he could 
have had little respect — while, at the same time, 
he already felt his own position in the eyes of so- 
ciety at large to have been signally elevated in con- 
sequence of his extra-professional exertions — it is 
not w*ondcrful that disgust should have gradually 
gained upon him, and that the sudden blaze and 
tumult of renown which surrounded the author of 
the Lay should have at last determined him to con- 
centrate all his ambition on the pursuits which had 
alone brought him distinction. It ought to be men- 
tioned, that the business in George's Square, once 
extensive and lucrative, had dwindled aw’ay in the 
hands of his brother Thomas, whose varied and 
powerful talents were unfortunately combined with 
some tastes by no means favourable to the success- 
ful prosecution of liis prudent father’s vocation ; so 
that %ery possibly even the humble employment of 
wbicb, during his first years at the Bar, Scott had 
at least a sure and respectable allowance, was by 
this time much reduced. I have not his fee-books 
of later date than 1 803 : it is, however, my impres- 
sion from the whole tenor of his conversation and 
correspondence, that after that period he had not 
only not advanced as a professional man, but had 
been retrograding in nearly the same proportion 
that his literary reputation advanced. 

We have seen that, before he formed his contract 
with Ballantyne, lie was in possession of such a fixed 
income as might have satisfied all bis desires, had 
he not found liis family increasing rapidly about 
him. Even as that was, with nearly if not quite 
£1000 per annum, he might perhaps have retired 
not only from the Bar, hut from Edinburgh, and 
settled entirely at Ashestiel or Broadineadows, with- 
out encountering what any man of his station and 
habits ought to have considered as an imprudent 
risk. He had, however, no wish to cut himself off 


from the busy and intelligent society to which he 
had been hitherto accustomed ; and resolved not 
to leave the Bar until he should have at least used 
his best efforts for obtaining, in addition to his 
Shrievalty, one of those Clerkships of the Supreme 
Court at Edinburgh, which are usually considered 
as honourable retirements for advocates who, at a 
certain standing, finally give up all hopes of reach- 
ing the dignity of the Bench. “ I determined ,’ * ho 
says, “ that literature should be my staff but not 
my crutch, and that the profits of my literary la- 
bour, however convenient otherwise, should not, if 
I could help it, become necessary to my ordinary 
expenses. Upon such a post an author might hope 
to retreat, without any perceptible alteration of 
circumstances, whenever the time should arrive 
that the public grew weary of his ohdeavours to 
please, or he himself should tire of the pen. 1 pos- 
sessed so many friends capable of assisting me in 
this object of ambition, that I could hardly over- 
rate my ow'n prospects of obtaining the preferment 
to which 1 limited my wishes ; and, in fact, I ob- 
tained, in no long period, the reversion of a situa- 
tion which completely met them.” 1 

The first notice of this affair that occurs in liis 
correspondence, is in a note of Lord Dalkeith’s, 
February tlie 2d, 1305, in which his noble friend 
says — u My father desires me to tell you that he 
has had a communication with Lord Melville within 
these few days, and that he thinks your business 
is in a (food train, Uiotojh not certain” I consider 
it as clear, then, Uiat he began bis negotiations 
concerning a seat at the clerk's table immediately 
after the Lay w’as published ; and that their com- 
mencement had been resolved upon in the strictest 
connexion with his embarkation in the printing 
concern of James Ballantyne and Company. Such 
matters are seldom speedily arranged ; hut we shall 
fiiwl him in possession of his object before twelve 
months had elapsed. 

Meanwhile, his design of quitting the Bar was 
1 divulged to none hut those immediately necessary 
for the purposes of his negotiation with the Govern- 
ment ; and the nature of his connexion with the 
printing company remained, I believe, not only un- 
; known, but for some years wholly unsuspected, by 
any of his daily companions except Mr Erskine. 

The forming of this commercial connexion was 
one of the most important steps in Scott's life. Ho 
continued bound by it during twenty years, and its 
influence on his literary exertions and liis worldly 
fortunes was productive of much good and not a 
little evil. Its effects were in truth so mixed and 
balanced during the vicissitudes of a long and vigo- 
rous career, that I at this moment doubt whether 
it ought, on the whole, to be considered with more 
of satisfaction or of regret. 

With what zeal he proceeded in advancing tho 
views of the nmv copartnership, his correspondence 
hears ample evidence* The brilliant and captiva- 
ting genius, now acknowledged universally, was 
soon discovered by the leading booksellers of the 
time to be united with such abundance of matured 
information in many departments, and, above all, 
with such indefatigable habits, as to mark him out 
for the most valuable workman they could engage 
for the furtherance of their schemes. He liad, long 
before this, cast a shrewd and penetrating eye over 

1 Introduction to the Lay of the Last Minstrel— IU3Q. 
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the field of literary enterprise, and developed in Ills 
own mind the outlines of many extensive plans, 
which wanted nothing but the command of a suffi- 
cient body of able subalterns to be carried into ex- 
ecution with splendid success. Such of these as he 
grappled with in liis own person * were, wdtli rare 
exceptions, carried to a triumphant conclusion ; 
but the alliance with Ballantyne soon infected him 
with the proverbial rashness of mere mercantile 
adventure — while, at the same time, his generous 
feelings for other men of letters, and his character- 
istic propensity to overrate their talents, combined 
to hurry him and his friends into a multitude of 
arrangements, the results of which were often ex- 
tremely emburrassing, and ultimately, in the ag- 
gregate, all but disastrous. It is an old saying, that 
wherever there is a secret there must be some- 
thing wrong ;»and dearly did he pay the penalty for 
the mystery in which he had chosen to involve this 
transaction. It was his rule, from the beginning, 
that whatever he wrote or eel i ted must be printed 
at that press ; and bad be catered for it only as 
author and sole editor, all had been well ; but had 
the booksellers known his direct pecuniary interest 
in keeping up and extending the occupation of those 
typos, they would have taken into account his lively 
imagination and sanguine temperament, as well as 
his taste and judgment, and considered, far more 
deliberately than they too often did, his multifarious 
recommendations of new literary schemes, coupled 
though these were with some dim understanding 
that, if the Ballantyne press were employed, his 
own literary skill would be at his friend’s disposal 
for the general superintendence of the undertaking. 
On the other hand, Scott’s suggestions were, in 
many cases, perhaps in the majority of them, con- 
veyed through Ballantyne, whose habitual defer- 
ence to bis opinion induced him to advocate them 
with enthusiastic zeal; and the printer, who had 
thus pledged his personal authority for the merits 
of the proposed scheme, must have felt himself 
committed to the bookseller, ami could hardly re- 
fuse w itli decency to take a certain share of the 
pecuniary risk, by allowing the time and method of 
his own payment to be regulated according to the 
employer’s convenience. Hence, by degrees, was 
woven a web of entanglement from which neither 
Ballantyne nor his adviser had any means of escape, 
except only in that indomitable spirit, the main- 
spring of personal industry altogether unparalleled, 
to which, thus set in motion, the world owes its 
most gigantic monument of literary genius. 

The following is the first letter I have found of 
Scott to his partner. The Mr Foster mentioned 
in the beginning of it was a literary gentleman who 
had proposed to take on himself a considerable 
share in the annotation of some of the now editions 
then on the carpet — among others, one of Dry den. 

k a To Mr James Ballantyne, Printer, Edinburgh. 

•• Afihcstieb April 12th, 1H05. 

u Dear Ballantyne, — I have duly received your 
two favours — also Foster’s. Ho still howls about 
the expense of printing, but I think we shall finally 
settle. His argument is that you print too fine, 
alias too dear. I intend to stick to my answer, 
that I know nothing of the matter ; but that settle 
it how you and he will, it must be printed by you, 
or can be no concern of mine. This gives you an 
advantage in driving the bargain. As to every- 


thing else, T think we shall do, and I will endea- 
vour to set a few volumes agoing on the plan you 
propose. 

“ I have imagined a very superb work. What 
think you of a complete edition of British Po#& 
ancient and modern I Johnson’s is imperfect and 
out of print ; so is Bell’s, which is a Lilliputian 
thing ; and Anderson’s, the most complete in point 
of number, is most contemptible in execution both 
of the editor and printer. There is a scheme for 
you ! At least a hundred volumes, to be published 
'at the rate of ten a-year. I cannot, however, be 
ready till midsummer. If the booksellers will give 
me a decent allowance per volume, say thirty 
guineas, I shall hold myself well paid on the writing 
hand. This is a dead secret. 

“ I think it quite right to let Doig 1 have a share 
of Thomson ; a but be is hard and slippery, so settle 
your bargain fast and firm — no loop-holes ! I am 
glad you have got some elbow-room at last. Cowan 
will come to, or we will find some fit place in time. 
If not, we must build — necessity has no law. I see 
nothing to hinder you from doing Tacitus with your 
! correctness of eye, and I congratulate you on the 
! fair prospect before us. When you have time, you 
! will make out a list of the debts to Jib discharged at 
I Whitsunday, that we may see what cash we shall 
j have in bank. Our book-keeping may be very sim- 
| pie; — an accurate cash-book and ledger is all that 
; is necessary ; and I think I know enough of the 
matter to assist at making the balance sheet. 

“In short, with the assistance of a- little cash I 
have in* doubt things will go on a merreille . If you 
could take a little pleasuring, I wish you could come 
here and see us in all the glories of a Scottish spring. 
Yours truly, W. Scott.”' 

Scott opened forthwitli his gigantic scheme of the 
British Poe ts to Constable, who entered into it with 
eagerness. They found presently that Messrs Cadell 
and Davies, and some of the other London pub- 
lishers, had a similar plan on foot, and after an un- 
successful negociation with Mackintosh, were now 
actually treating with Campbell for the Biographical 
prefaces. Scott proposed that the Edinburgh and 
London houses should join in the adventure, and 
that the editorial task should be shared between 
himself and his brother poet. To this both Messrs 
Cadell and Mr Campbell warmly assented ; but the 
design ultimately fell to the ground, in consequence 
of the booksellers refusing to admit certain works 
which both Scott and Campbell insisted upon. Such, 
and from analogous causes, has been the fate of va- 
rious similar schemes both before and since. But 
the public had no trivial compensation upon the 
present occasion, since the failure of the original 
project led Mr Campbell to prepare for the press 
those “ Specimens of English Poetry” which ho 
illustrated with sketches of biography and critical 
essays, alike honourable to his learning and taste ; 
while Scott, Mr Foster ultimately standing off, took 
on himself the whole burden of a new edition, as 
well as biography, of Dryden. The body of book- 
sellers meanwhile combined in what they still called 
a general edition of the English Poets, under the 
superintendence of ono of their own Grub-street 
vassals, Mr Alexander Chalmers. 

1 A bookseller in Edinburgh. . „ 

9 A projected edition of tbs Works of the author of the S«p» 
sons. 
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Precisely at the time when Scott’s poetical am- lighted upon rather an interesting article in your 
trition had been stimulated by the first outburst of way. If you will turn to Barbour’s Bruce (Pin- 
universal applause, and when ho was forming those kerton’s edition, p. (>(>), you will find that the Lord 
engagements with Ballantyne which involved so of Lorn, seeing Bruce covering the retreat of his 
large an accession of literary labours, as well as of followers, compares him to Gow Mac Morn (Mac- 
pecuniary cares and responsibilities, a fresh impe- pherson’s Gaul the son of Morni.) This similitude 
tus was given to the volunteer mania in Scotland, appeal’s to Barbour a disparagement, and he says, 
by the appointment of the late Earl of Moira (af- the Lord of Lorn might more inanuerly have coul- 
ter wards Marquis of Hastings) to the chief mili- pared the king to Gadcfeir do Lsiwryss, who was 
tary command in that part of the empire. The Earl with the mighty Duke Betys when lie assailed tlio 
had married, the year before, a Scottish Peeress, • forayers in Gaddcris, and who in the retreat did 
the Countess of Loudon, and entered with groat much execution among the pursuers, overthrowing 
zeal into her sympathy with the patriotic enthusi- Alexander and Tliolomier and Dauklin, although 
asm of her countrymen. Edinburgh was converted . he was. at length slain; and here, says Barbour, 
into a camp: independently of a large garrison of : the resemblance fails. Now, by one of those chan- 
regular troops, nearly 10,000 fencibles and volun- ces which favour the antiquary once in an age, a 
teers were almost constantly under arms. The single copy of the romance alluded , to has been 
lawyer wore his uniform under his gown ; the shop- discovered, containing the whole history of this 
keeper measured out his wares in scarlet : in short, Gadcfeir, who had hitherto been a stumbling-block 
the citizens of all classes made more use for sc- to the critics. The book was printed by Arbutli- 


veral months of the military than of any other 
dress ; and the new commander-in-chief consulted 
equally his own gratification and theirs, by devi- 
sing a succession of manoeuvres which presented a 
vivid image of the art of war conducted on a largo 
and scientific scale. In the sham battles and sham 
sietjes of 1805, Craigniillar, Gilmcrton, Braidhills, 
and other formidable positions in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, were the scenes of many a 
dashing assault and resolute defence ; and occasion- 
ally the spirits of the mock combatants — English 
and Scotch, or Lowland and Highland — became 
so much excited that there was some difficulty in 
preventing the rough mockery of warfare from 
passing into its realities. The Highlanders, in par- 
ticular, were very hard to be dealt with ; and once, 
at least. Lord Moira was forced to alter at the 
eleventh hour his programme of battle, because a 
battalion of kilted feucildes could not or would not 
understand that it was their duty to he beat. Such 
days as these must have been more nobly spirit- 
stirring than even the best specimens of the fox- 
chase. To the end of his life, Scott delighted to 
recall the details of their countermarches, am- 
buscades, charges, and pursuits, and in all of these 
his associates of the Light-Horse agree that none 
figured more advantageously than himself. Yet i 
these military interludes seem only to have whetted 1 
9 his appetite for closet work. Indeed, nothing but . 
a complete publication of his letters could give an 
adequate notion of the facility with which he al- 
ready combined the conscientious magistrate, the 
martinet quartermaster, the speculative printer, 
and the ardent lover of literature for its own sake. 
A few specimens must suffice. 

« To Georye Ellis , Esq. 

•' Edinburgh, May 2G, IWtt. 

u My Dear Ellis, — Your silence has been so long i 
and opinionativ <?, that 1 am quite authorized, as 
a Border ballad-monger, to address you with a 
‘Sleep you, or wake you?’ What has become 
of the 4 Romances,’ which I have expected as anx- 
iously as my neighbours around me have watched 
for the rain, which was to bring the grass, which 
was to feed the new-calved cows, — and to as little 
purpose, for both Heaven and you have obstinate- 
ly delayed your favours. After idling away tho 
spring months at Ashestiel, I am just returned 
to idle away the summer here, and I have late ly 


not, who flourished at Edinburgh in the seven- 
teenth century. It is a metrical romance, called 
4 The Buik of the Most Noble and Vaulian* Con- 
querour, Alexander the Grit.’ The first part is 
called the Foray of Gaddcris, an incident supposed 
to have taken place while Alexander was besieging 
Tyre ; Gadcfeir is one of the principal champions, 
and after exerting himself in the manner men- 
tioned by Barbour, unhorsing the persons whom 
lie named, he is at length slain by Kniynedus, the 
Earl-Marshal of the Macedonian conqueror. Tho 
second part is called the Avow is of Alexander, be- 
cause it introduces the oaths which he and other.* 
made to the peacock in the ‘ cl in liner of Venus,* 
and gives an account of the mode in which they 
accomplished them. The third is the Great Bat- 
tcdl of Kflesoun, in which Borns makes a distin- 
guished figure. This you arc to understand is not 
the Porus of India, hut one of his sons. The work 
is in decided Scotch, and adds something to our 
ancient poetry, being by no means despicable in 
point of composition. The author says be trans- 
lated it from the Eranch, or Romance,, and that be 
accomplished his work in 1438 -.9. Barbour must 
therefore have quoted from the French Alexander, 
and perhaps his praises of the work excited the 
Scottish translator. Will you tell me what you 
think of all this, and whether any transcripts will 
be of use to you ! 1 am pleased with the accident 

of its casting up, and hope it may prove the fore- 
runner of more discoveries in the dusty and ill- 
arranged libraries of our country gentlemen. 

“ I hope you continue to like the Lay. I have 
had a flattering assurance of Mr Fox’s approba- 
tion, mixed w'itli a censure of my eulogy on the 
Viscount of Dundee. Although my Tory principles 
prevent my coinciding with his political opinions, 
1 am very proud of his approbation in a literary 
sense. 

“ Charlotte joins me, &c. He. W. S.” 

Tn his answer, Ellis says — “ Longman lately 
informed me that you have projected a General 
Edition of our Poets. I expressed to him my 
anxiety that the booksellers, who certainly can ul- 
timately sell what they please, should for once un- 
dertake something calculated to please intelligent 
readers, and that they should confine themsedves to 
the selection of paper, types, &c, (which they pos- 
sibly may understand), and by no means interfere 
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with the literary part of the business, which, if 
popularity be tho object, they must leave exclu- 
sively to you. I am talking, as you perceive, about 
your plan, without knowing its extent, or any of 
its details ; for these, therefore, I will wait — after 
confessing that, much as I wish fora corpus poeta- 
runiy edited as you would edit it, I should like still j 
better another Minstrel Lay by the Last and best j 
Minstrel ; and the general demand for the poem 
seems to prove that the public are of my opinion. 

• If, however, you don’t feel disposed to hike a se- 
cond ride on Pegasus, why not undertake some- 
thing far less infra dig . than a mere edition of our 
poets? Why not undertake wiiat Gibbon once un- 
dertook — an edition of our historians? 1 have 
never been able to look at a volume of the Bene- 
dictine edition of the early French historians with- 
out envy.” 

Mr Ellis appeal's to have communicated all his 
notions on this subject to Messrs Longman, for 
Scott writes to Ballantyne (Ashe&tiel, September j 
o) — “ I have had a visit from Rees yesterday. He 
is anxious about a corpus historiarum , or full edi- ’ 
tion of the Chronicles of England — an iituncike 
’ work. I proposed to him beginning with lloiin- 
slied, and I think the work will be secured for 
your press. I congratulate you on Clarendon, which 
uuder Thomson's direction will be a glorious pub- • 
lieation.” 1 * i 

The printing office in the Canongate was by this 1 
time in very great request ; and the letter I have 
been quoting contains evidence that the partners 
had already found it necessary to borrow fresh 
capital — on the personal security, it need not be 
added, of Scott himself. He says — “As I have full 
confidence in your applying the accommodation 
received from Sir William Forbes in the most con- 
venient and prudent manner, 1 have no hesitation 
to return the bonds subscribed as you desire. T his 
wiil put you in cash for great matters.” 

But to return. To Ellis himself he says — “ I 
have had booksellers here in the plural number. 
You have set little Rees’s bead agog about the 
Chronicles, which would be ail admirable work, but 
should, I think, be edited by an Englishman who 
can have access to the MSS. of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as one cannot trust much to the correctness 
of printed copies. I will, however, consider the 
matter, so far as a decent edition of liolinshed is j 
concerned,, in ease my time is not otherwise taken • 
up. As for the British Poets, my plan was greatly 
too liberal to stand the least chance of being adopt- ! 
ed by the trade at largo, as I wished them to begin 
with Chaucer. The fact is, I never expected they 
would agree to it. The Benedictines had an infinite 
advantage over us in that esprit du corps which 
led them to set labour and expense at defiance, 
when the honour of the order w as at stake. Would 
to God your English Universities, with their huge 
endowments and the number of learned men to 
whom they give competence and leisure, would but 
imitate the monks in their literary plans 1 My pre- 
sent employment is an edition of John Dry den’s 
Works, which is already gone to press. As for 
riding on Pegasus, depend upon it, I will never 
again cross him in a serious way, unless I should by 
some strange accident reside so long in tho High- 


lands, and make myself master of their ancient, 
manners, so as to paint them with some degree of 
accuracy in a kind of companion to the Minstrel 

Lay I am interrupted by the arrival of 

two gentil bachelors , whom, like the Count of Artois, 
I must despatch upon some adventure till dinner 
time. Thank Heaven, that will not be difficult, for 
although there are neither dragons nor boars in 
the vicinity, and men above six feet ‘are not only 
scarce, but pacific in their habits, yet we have a 
curious breed of wild cats who have eaten all Char- 
lotte’s chickens, and against whom 1 have declared 
a war at outrance , in which the assistance of these 
gentes denwiseaux will be fully as valuable as that 
of Don Quixote to Pi ntalopin with the naked arm. 
So, if Mrs Ellis takes a fancy for cat-skin fur, now 
is the time.” 

Already, then, he was seriously at work on Dry- 
den. During the same summer he drew up for 
tho Edinburgh Review' an admirable article on 
Todd's edition of Spenser; another on Godwin’s 
Fleetwood ; a third, on the Highland Society’s Re- 
port concerning the poems of OsMan ; a fourth, on 
Johnes's Translation of Froissart; a fifth, on Co- 
lonel Thornton’s Sporting Tour ; and a sixth, on 
some cookery books — the two last being excellent 
specimens of his humour. He had, besides, a con- 
stant succession of minor cares, in the superinten- 
dence of multifarious works passing through the 
Ballantyne press. But there is yet another impor- 
tant item to be included in the list of his literary 
labours of this period. The General Preface to his 
Novels informs us, that “ about 1805” he wrote the 
opening chapters of Waverley ; and the second 
title, ’Tis Sixty Years Since, selected, as he says, 
“ that the actual date of publication might corre- 
spond w Mh the period in which the scene was laid,” 
leaves no doubt that he bad begun the work so 
early in 1805 as to contemplate publishing it befove 
Clir stmas. 3 lie adds, in the same page, that he 
was induced, by the favourable reception of the 
Lady of tho Lake, to think of giving some of hie 
recollections of Highland scenery and customs in 
prose ; but this is only one instance of the inaccu- 
racy as to matters of date which pervades all those 
delightful Prefaces. The Lady of the Lake was 
not published until five years after the first chap- 
ters of Waverley were written ; its success, there- 
fore, could have had no share in suggesting the ori- 
ginal design of a Highland novel, though no doubt 
it principally influenced him to take .u]^ thdt de- 
sign after it had been long suspended, and almost 
forgotten. Tims early, then, had Scott meditated 
deeply such a portraiture of Highland manners as 
might “ make a sort of companion” to that of the 
old" Border life in the "Minstrel Lay;” and he 
had probably begun and suspended his Waverley, 
before he expressed to Ellis his feeling that lie 
ought to reside for some considerable time in tbe 
country to be delineated, before seriously commit-, 
ting himself in the execution of such a task. 

“ Having proceeded,” he says, “ as far as I think 
the seventh chapter, I showed my work to a critical 
friend, whoso opinion was unfavourable ; and having 
then some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to 
risk the loss of it by attempting a new style of 
composition. I, therefore, then threw aside the 


1 An edition of Clnrendon lwid born, it seems, contemplated 

by Scott’s friend, Mr Thomas Thomson, 


> I have ascertained, since thir page was written, that a .small 
part of tho MS. of ll’aivrlri/ is on paper bearing the watermark 
of lttc5— the rest on pnperoi 1S13* 
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work I had commenced, without either reluctance 
or remonstrance. I ought to add, that though my 
ingenuous friend’s sentence was afterwards re- 
versed, on an appeal to the public, it cannot be 
considered as any imputation on his good taste; 
for the specimen subjected to his criticism did not 
extend beyond the departure .of the here) for Scot- 
land, and consequently had not entered upon the 
part of the story which was finally found most in- 
teresting.” A letter to be quoted under the year 
1810 will, I believe, satisfy the reader that the first 
critic of the opening chapters of Waverley was 
William Erskine. 

The following letter must have been w'rittcn in 
the course of this autumn. It is in every respect a 
very interesting one ; but I introduce it here as il- 
lustrating the course of his reflections on Highland 
subjects in general, at the time when the first out- 
lines both of the Lady of the Lake and Waverley 
must have been floating about in his mind : — 

u To Miss Seward , Lichfield. 

4t Ashesticl, [1805.] 

K My Dear Miss Seward, — Y ou recall me to some 
very pleasant feelings of my boyhood, when you 
ask my opinion of Ossian. His works were first put 
into my hands by old Dr Blacklock, a blind poet, of 
whom you may have heard ; he was the worthiest 
and kindest of human beings, and particularly de- 
lighted in encouraging the pursuits, and opening the 
minds, of the young people by whom he was sur- 
rounded. I, though at the period of our intimacy a 
very young boy, was fortunate enough to attract his 
notice and kindness ; and if 1 have been at all suc- 
cessful in the paths of literary pursuit, I am sure 1 
owe much of that success to the books with which 
he supplied me, and his own instructions. Ossian 
and Spenser were two books which the good old bard 
put into my hands, and which I devoured rather 
than perused. Their tales were for a long time so 
much my delight, that I could repeat without re- 
morse whole Cantos of tlio one and Duans of the 
other ; and wo to the unlucky wight who undertook 
to be my auditor, for in the height of my enthusiasm 
I was apt to disregard all hints that niy recitations 
became tedious. It was a natural consequence of 
progress in taste, that my fondness for these au- 
thors should experience some abatement. Ossian’s 
poems, in particular, have more charms for youth 
than for a more advanced stage. The eternal re- 
petition oft the same ideas and imagery, however 
beautiful in themselves, is apt to pall upon a reader 
whose taste lias become somewhat fastidious ; and, 
although I agree entirely with you that the question 
of their authenticity ought not to be confounded 
with that of their literary merit, yet scepticism on 
that head takes away their claim for indulgence as 
the productions of a barbarous and remote age; 
and, what is perhaps more natural, it destroys that 
feeling of reality which we should otherwise com- 
bine with our sentiments of admiration. As for the 
great dispute, I should be no Scottislnnan if I had 
not very attentively considered it at some period of 
my studies ; and, indeed, I have gone some lengths 
in my researches, for I have besido me translations 
of some twenty or thirty of the unquestioned origi- 
nals of Ossian’s poems. After making every allow- 
ance for the disadvantages of a literal translation, 
and the possible debasement which tlioso now col- 
lected may have suffered in the great and violent 


change which the Highlands have undergone since 
the researches of Macpherson, I am compelled to 
admit that incalculably the greater part of the 
English Ossian must be ascribed to Macpherson 
himself, and that his whole introductions, notes, &c. 
&c. are an absolute tissue of forgeries. 

u In all the ballads I ever saw or could hear of. 
Fin and Ossin are described as natives of Ireland, 
although it is not unusual for the reciters sturdily 
to maintain that this is a corruption of the text. 

In point of merit, I do not think these Gaelic poems ' 
much better than those of the Scandinavian Scalds; 
they arc very unequal, often very vigorous and 
pointed, often drivelling and crawling in the very 
extremity of tenuity. The manners of the heroes 
arc those of Celtic savages ; and 1 could point out 
twenty instances in which MacpliersQn has very 
cunningly adopted the beginning, the names, and 
the loading incidents, &c. of an old tale, and dressed 
it up with all those ornaments of sentiment and 
sentimental manners, which first excite our sur- 
prise, and afterwards our doubt of its authenticity. 
The Highlanders themselves, recognising the lead- 
ing features of tales they had heard in infancy, with 
here and there a tirade really taken from an old 
poem, were readily seduced into becoming cham- 
pions for the authenticity of the poems. How many 
people, not particularly addicted to poetry, who 
may have heard Chcvy-Cliase in the nursery or at 
school, and never since met with the ballad, might 
be imposed upon by a new Clievy-Chase, bearing 
no resemblance to the old one, save in here and 
there a stanza or an incident? Besides, there is 
something in the severe judgment passed on my 
countrymen — ■* that if they do not prefer Scotland 
to truth, they will always prefer it to inquiry.’ — 
When once Jfie Highlanders had adopted the poems 
of Ossian as an article of national faith, you would 
far sooner have got them to disavow the Scripturo 
than to abandon a line of the contested tales. Only 
they all allow that Macpherson ’s translation is very 
unfaithful, and some pretend to say inferior to tlio 
original ; by which they can only mean, if they 
mean anything, that thoy’miss the charms of tlio 
rhythm and vernacular idiom, which pleases tho 
Gaelic natives ; for in the real attributes oi^poetry, 
Macplierson’s version is far superior to any I ever 
saw of the fragments which he seems to liavo 
used. 

“ The Highland Society have lately set about in- 
vestigating, or rather, 1 should say, collecting ma- 
terials to defend, the authenticity of Ossian. Those 
researches have only proved that there were no 
real originals — using that word as is commanly 
understood — to be fouud for them. The oldest tale 
they have found seems to be that of Darthula ; but 
it is perfectly different, both in diction and story, 
from that of Macpherson. It is, however, a beau- 
tiful specimen of Celtic poetry, and shows that it 
contains much which is worthy of preservation. 
Indeed how should it bo otherwise, when we know 
that, till about fifty years ago, the Highlands con- 
tained a race of hereditary poets? Is it possible to 
think, that, among perhaps many hundreds, who 
for such a course of centuries have founded their 
reputation and rank on practising tlio art of poetry, 
in a country where tho scenery and manners gave 
such effect and interest and imagery to their pro- 
ductions, there should not liavo been some who at- 
tained excellence ? In searching out those genuine 
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records of the Celtic Muse, and preserving them 
from oblivi#n,with all the curious information which 
they must doubtless contain, 1 humbly think our 
Highland antiquaries would merit better of their 
country, than by confining their .researches to the 
fantastic pursuit of a chimera. 

“ I am not to deny that Macpherson’s inferiority 
in other compositions is a presumption that he did 
not actually compose theso poems. But we arc to 
consider his advantage when on his own ground. 
Macplierson was a Highlander, and lmd his imagi- 
nation fired with the cliarins of Celtic poetry from 
his very infancy. We know, from constant experi- 
ence, that most Highlanders, after they have be- 
come complete masters of English, continue to flunk 
in their own language; and it is to me demonstrable 
that Macplterson thought almost every word of 
Ossian in Gaelic, although he wrote it down in 
English. The specimens of his early poetry which 
remain are also deeply tinged with the peculiarities 
of the Celtic diction and character ; so that, in fact, 
he might be considered as a Highland poet, even if 
he had not left us some Earse translations (or ori- 
ginals of Ossian) unquestionably written by him- 
self. These circumstances gave a great advantage 
to him in forming the style of Ossian, which, though 
exalted and modified according to Macplievson’s 
own ideas of modern taste, is in great part cut upon 
the model of tlic tides of the Sennachies and Bards. 
In the translation of Homer, he not only lost these 
advantages, but the circumstances on which they 
were founded were a great detriment to his under- 
taking ; for although such a dress was appropriate 
and becoming for Ossian, few people cared to sec 
their old Grecian friend disguised in a tartan plaid 
and pliilabeg. In a word, the style which Mac- 
pherson had formed, however admirable in a High- 
land tale, was not calculated for translating Homer ; 
and it was a great mistake in him, excited, however, 
by the general applause his first work received, to 
suppose that there was anything homogeneous be- 
twixt bis own ideas and those of Horner. Macpher- 
son, in liis way, was certainly a man of high talents, 
and his poetic powers as honourable to his country, 
as the use which he made of them, and I fear his 
personal cliaracter in other respects, was a discredit 
to it. 

“ Thus I have given you with the utmost sin- 
cerity my creed on the great national question 
of Ossian; it has been formed after much deli- 
beration and inquiry. I have had for some time 
thoughts of writing a Highland poem, somewhat 
in the style of the Lay, giving as far as 1 can a 
real picture of what that enthusiastic race actually 
were before the destruction of their patriarchal 
government. It is true, I have not quite the same 
facilities as in describing Border manners, where 
1 am, as they say, more at home. But to balance 
my comparative deficiency in knowledge of Celtic 
manners, you are to consider that I have from my 
youth delighted in all the Highland traditions which 
1 could pick up from the old Jacobites who used 
to frequent my father’s house ; and this will, I 
hope, make some amends for my having less im- 
mediate opportunities of research than in the Bor- 
der tales. 

“ Agreeably to your advice, I have actually read 
over Madoc a second time, and I confess have seen 
much beauty which escaped mo in the first pe- 
rusal. Yet (which yet, by the way, is almost as vile 


a monosyllable as but ) I cannot feel quite the in- 
terest I would wish to do. The difference of cha- 
racter which you notice, reminds me of what by 
Ben Jonson and other old comedians were called 
humours , which consisted rather in the personifi- 
cation of some individual passion or propensity, 
than of an actual individual man. Also, 1 cannot 
give up my objection, that what was strictly true of 
Columbus becomes an unpleasant falsehood when 
told of some one else. Suppose I was to write a 
fictitious book of travels, 1 should certainly do ill 
to copy exactly the incidents which befel Mungo 
Hark or Bruce of Kinnaird. What was true of 
them would incontestably prove at once the false- 
hood and plagiarism of my supposed journal. It 
is not but what the incidents are natural — but it 
is tlieir having already happened, which strikes U8 
when they are transferred to imaginary persons. 
Could any one bear the story of a second city being 
taken by a wooden liorse l 

Believe me, I shall not he within many miles 
of Lichfield without paying my personal respects 
to you ; and yet 1 sliou Id not do it in prudence, 
because 1 am afraid you have formed a higher 
opinion of me than I deserve : you would expect 
to see a person who had dedicated himself much to 
literary pursuits, and you would find me a rattle- 
sculled liall-lawycr, half-sportsman, through whose 
head a regiment of horse lias hcen exercising since 
he was five years old ; half-educated — half-crazy, 
as lits friends sometimes tell him ; half everything^ 
but entirely Miss Seward’s much obliged, affection- 
ate, and faithful servant, Walter Scott.” 

Ills correspondence shows how largoly he was 
exerting himself all this while in the service of 
authors less fortunate than himself. James Hogg, 
among others, continued to occupy from time to 
time his attention ; and he assisted regularly and 
assiduously throughout this and the succeeding 
year Mr Robert Jameson, an industrious and in- 
telligent antiquary, who had engaged in editing a 
collection of ancient popular ballads before the 
third volume of the Minstrelsy appeared, and who 
at length published liis very curious work in 1807. 
Meantime, Asliostiol, in place of being less re- 
sorted to by literary strangers than Lasswade cot- 
tage had been, shared abundantly in the fresh 
attractions of the Lay, and “ booksellers in the 
plural number ” were preceded and followed fey an 
endless variety of enthusiastic “ gen til bachelors,” 
whose main temptation from the south had been 
the hope of seeing the Borders in company with 
their Minstrel. He still writes of himself as “ idling 
away his hours;” he had already learned to ap- 
pear as if he were doing so to all who had no par- 
ticular right to confidence respecting the details 
of his privacy. 

But the most agreeable of all his visitants were 
his own old familiar friends, and one of these has 
furnished me with a sketch of the autumn life of 
Aslicsticl, of which I shall now avail myself. Scott’s 
invitation was in these terms : — 

“ To James Skene , Esq, of Rubislavs, 

“ Ashestiel, 18th August 180& 

iC Dear Skene, — I have prepared another edition 
of the Lay, 1500 strong, moved thereunto by ths 
faith, hope, and charity of the London booksellers. 

| If you could, in the interim, find a 
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moment to spend here, you know the way, and 
the ford is where it was; which, by the way, is 
more than I expected after Saturday last, the most 
dreadful storm of thunder and lightning I ever 
witnessed. The lightning broke repeatedly in our 
immediate vicinity, i. e. betwixt us and the Peel 
wood. Charlotte resolved to die in bed like a good 
Christian. The servants said it was the preface to 
the end of the world, and 1 was the only person 
that maintained my character for stoicism, which 
I assure you had some merit, as I had no doubt 
that we were in real danger. It was accompanied 
with a flood so tremendous, that I would have 
given five pounds you had been here to make a 
sketch of it. The little (Jlenkinnon brook was im- 
passable for all the next day, and indeed I have 
been obliged to send all hands to repair the ford, 
which was converted into a deep pool. Believe 
me ever yours affectionately, W. S.” 

Mr Skene says — “ I well remember the ravages 
of the storm and flood described -in this letter. 
Tlio ford of Ashestiel was never a good one, and 
for some time after this it remained not a little 
perilous. He was himself the first to attempt the 
passage on his favourite black horse Captain , who 
had scarcely entered tlio river when ho plunged 
beyond his depth, and had to swim to the other 
side with his burden. It requires a good horseman 
to swim a deep and rapid stream, but he trusted 
to the vigour of his steady trooper, and in spite of 
his lameness kept his seat manfully. A cart bringing 
a new kitchen range (as 1 believe the grate for 
that service is technically called) was shortly after 
upset in this ugly ford. The horse and cart were 
with difficulty got out, but the grate remained for 
some time in the middle of the stream to do duty as 
a horse-trap, and furnish subject for many a good 
joke when Mrs Scott happened to complain of the 
imperfection of her kitchen appointments.” 

Mr Skene soon discovered an important change 
which had recently been made in his friend’s dis- 
tribution of his time. Previously it had been his 
custom, whenever professional business or social 
engagements occupied the middle part of his day, 
to seize some hours for study after he was sup- 
posed to have retired to bed. His physician sug- 
gested that this was very likely to aggravate liis 
nervous headaches, the only malady he was sub- 
ject to in the prime of his manhood; and, con- 
templating with steady eye a course not only of 
unremitting but of increasing industry, he resolved 
to reverse his plan, and carried liis purpose into 
execution with unflinching energy. In short, he 
had now adopted the habits in which, with very 
slender variation, he ever after persevered when 
in the country. He rose by five o’clock, lit his 
own fire when the season required one, and shaved 
and dressed with great deliberation — for he was a 
very martinet as to all but the mere coxcombries 
of the toilet, not abhorring effeminate dandyism 
itself so cordially as the slightest approach to per- 
sonal slovenliness, or even tlioso “ bed-gown and 
slipper tricks,” as he called them, in which lite- 
rary men are so apt to indulge. Arrayed in his 
Bhooting-j acket, or whatever dress he meant to use 
till dinner time, he was seated at his desk by six 
o’clock, all his papers arranged before him in the 
most accurate order, and his books of reference 
marshalled around him on the floor, while at least 


one favourite dog lay watching his eye, just be* 
yond the line of circumvallation. Thus, by the 
time the family assembled for breakfast between 
nine and ten, he had done enough (in his own lan- 
guage) “ to break the neck of the day’s work’ 9 After 
breakfast, a couple of hours more were given to 
his solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used 
to say, “ his own man.” When the weather was 
bad, he would labour incessantly all the morning ; 
but the general rule was to be out and on horse- , 
back by one o’clock at the latest; while, if any 
more distant excursion had been proposed over 
night, he was ready to start on it by ten ; his oc- 
casional rainy days of unintermitted study form- 
ing, as he said, a fund in his favour, out of which 
he was entitled to draw for accommodation when- 
ever the sun shone with special briglitfiess. 

It was another rule, that every letter he received 
should be answered that same day. Nothing else 
could have enabled him to keep abreast with the 
flood of communications that in the sequel put his 
good nature to the severest test — but already the 
demands on him in this way also were numerous ; 
and lie included attention to them among the ne- 
cessary business which must bo dispatched before 
lie had a right to close his writing-box, or as he 
phrased it, 46 to say, out damned spot, and be a 
gentleman.” In turning over his enormous mass 
of correspondence, I have almost invariably found 
some indication that, when a letter had remained 
more than a day or two unanswered, it had been 
so because lie found occasion for inquiry or deli- 
berate consideration. 

I ought not to omit, that in those days Scott 
was far too zealous a dragoon not to take a princi- 
pal share in tlio stable duty. Before beginning his 
desk-work in the morning, he uniformly visited his 
favourite steed, and neither Captain nor Lieuten- 
ant, nor the Lieutenant’s successor. Brown Adam 
(so called after one of the heroes of the Min- 
strelsy), liked to be fed except by him. The latter 
charger was indeed altogether intractable in other 
hands, thoflgli in his the most submissive of faith- 
ful allies. The moment he was bridled and saddled, 
it was the custom to open the stable door as a sig- 
nal that his master expected him, when he imme- 
diately trotted to the side of the leaping-on-stone, 
of which Scott from his lameness found it con- 
venient to make use, and stood there, silent and 
motionless as a rock, until ho was fairly in his 
seat, after which he displayed his joy by neighing 
triumphantly through a brilliant succession of cur- 
vettings. Brown Adam never suffered himself to 
be backed but by his master. He broke, I believe, 
one groom’s arm and another’s leg in the rash at- 
tempt to tamper with his dignity. 

Camp was at this time the constant parlour dog. 
He was very handsome, very intelligent, and natu- 
rally very fierce, but gentle as a lamb among the 
children. As for the more locomotive Douglas and 
Percy, he kept one window of his study open, what- 
ever might be the state of the weather, that they 
might leap out and in as the fancy moved them. 
He always talked to Camp as if he understood what 
was said— and the animal certainly did understand 
not a little of it ; in particular, it seemed as if he 
perfectly comprehended on all occasions that his 
master considered him as a sensible and steady 
| friend — the greyhounds as volatile young creatures' 
whose freaks must be borne with. 
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* n Every day,” says Mr Skene, “ we had some 
nours of coursing with the greyhounds, or riding 
at random over the hills, or of spearing salmon in 
the Tweed by sunlight : which last sport, more- 
over, we often renewed at night by the help of 
torches. This amusement of burning the water, as 
it is called, was not without some hazard ; for the 
large salmon generally lie in the pools, the depths 
of which it is not easy to estimate with precision 
by torchlight, — so that not unfrequcntly, when the 
sportsman makes a determined thrust at a fish 
apparently within reach, his eye has grossly de- 
ceived him, and instead of the point of the weapon 
encountering the prey, he finds himself launched 
with corresponding vehemence heels overhead into 
the pool, ty>th spear and salmon gone, the torch 
thrown out by the concussion of the boat, and 
quenched in the stream, while the boat itself has of 
course receded to some distance. I remember the 
first time I accompanied our friend, he went right 
over the gunwale in this maimer, and had 1 not 
accidentally been at his side, and made a success- 
ful gmsp at the skirt of his jacket as he phuigcd 
overboard, lie must at least have had an awkward 
dive for it. Such arc the contingencies of burning 
the water. The pleasures consist in being pene- 
trated with cold and wet, having your shins bro- 
ken against the stones in the (lark, and perhaps 
mastering one fish out of every twenty you take 
aim at.” 

In all these amusements, but particularly in the 
burning of the water, Scott's most lcgular com- 
panion at this time was John Lord Somerville, who 
united with many higher qualities a most enthusi- 
astic love for such sports, and consummate address 
in the prosecution of them. This amiable nobleman 
then passed his autumns at his pretty seat of Al- 
wyn, or the Pavilion, situated on the Tweed, some 
eight or nine miles below Ashcsliel. They inter- 
changed visits almost every week ; and Scott did 
not fail to profit largely by his friend's matured 
and well-known skill in every department of the 
science of rural economy, lie always talked of 
him, in particular, as liis master in the art of 
planting. 

The laird of Eubislaw seldom failed to spend a 
part of the summer and autumn at Ashes ticl, as 
long as Scott remained there, and during these 
visits they often gave a wider scope to their expe- 
ditions. u Indeed,” says Mr Skene, “ there are 
few scenes at all celebrated cither in the history, 
tradition, or romance of the Border counties, which 
we did not explore together in the course of our 
rambles. We traversed the entire vales of the 
Yarrow and Ettrick, with all their sweet tributary 
glens, and never failed to find a hearty welcome 
from the farmers at whose houses we stopped, cither 
for dinner or for the night, lie was their chief- 
magistrate, extremely popular in that official capa- 
city; and nothing could be more gratifying than 
the frank and hearty reception which everywhere 
greeted our arrival, however unexpected. The ex- 
hilarating air of the mountains, and the healthy 
exercise of the day, secured our relishing homely 
fare, and we found inexhaustible entertainment in 
the varied display of character which the affability 
of the Sheriff drew forth on all occasions in genuine 
breadth and purity. The beauty of the scenery 
gave full employment to my pencil, with the free 
and frequent exercise of which he never seemed to 


feel impatient. He was at all times ready and 
willing to alight when any object attracted my no* 
tice, and used to -seat himself beside me on the 
brae, to con over some ballad appropriate to the 
occasion, or narrate the tradition of the glen— 
sometimes, perhaps, to note a passing idea in his 
pocket-book ; but this was rare, for in general ho 
relied with confidence on the great storehouse of 
his memory. And much amusement we had, as 
you may suppose, in talking over the different in- 
cidents, conversations, and traits of manners that 
had occurred at the last hospitable fireside where 
we had mingled with the natives. Thus the mi- 
nutes glided away until my sketch was complete* 
and then we mounted again with fresh alacrity. 

“ These excursions derived an additional zest 
from the uncertainty that often attended the issue 
of our proceedings ; for, following the game started 
by the dogs, our unfailing comrades, we frequently 
got entangled and bewildered among the hills, un- 
til we had to trust to mere chance for the lodging 
of the night. Adventures of this sort were quite 
to his taste, and the more for the perplexities which 
on such occasions befell our attendant squires,— 
mine a lanky Savoyard — his a portly Scotch butler 
— botli of them uncommonly bad horsemen, and 
both equally sensitive about their personal dignity, 
which the mggedness of the ground often made it 
a matter of some difficulty for either of them to 
maintain, but more especially for my poor foreigner* 
whose seat resembled that of a pair of compasses 
astride. Scott’s heavy lumbering beavffetier had 
provided himself against the mountain showers with 
a huge cloak, which, when the cavalcade were at 
gallop, streamed at full stretch from his shoulders, 
and kept flapping in the o tiler’s face, who, having 
more than enough to do in preserving his own equi- 
librium, could not think of attempting at any time 
to control the pace of his steed, and had no relief . 
but fuming and pasting at the sacre manteau , in 
language happily unintelligible to its wearer. Now 
and then some ditch or turf-fence rendered it indis- 
pensable to adventure on a leap, and no farce could 
have been more amusing than the display of polite- 
ness which then occurred between these worthy 
equestrians, each courteously declining in favour 
of his friend the honour of the first experiment, the 
horses fretting impatient beneath them, and the 
dogs clamouring encouragement. The l^prses ge- 
nerally terminated the dispute by renouncing alle- 
giance, and springing forward without waiting the 
pleasure of the riders, who had to settle the matter 
with their saddles as they best could. 

“ One of our earliest expeditions was to visit the 
wild scenery of the mountainous tract above Mof- 
fat, including the cascade of the Grey Mare’s Tail* 
and the dark tarn called Loch Skene. In our as- 
cent to the lake we got completely bewildered in 
the thick fog which generally envelopes the rugged 
features of that lonely region ; and, as we were 
groping through the maze of bogs, the ground gave 
way, and down went horse and horsemen pell-mell 
into a slough of peaty mud and black water, out of 

which, entangled as we were with our plaids and 
floundering nags, it. was no easy matter to get ex- 
tricated. Indeed, unless we had prudently left our 
gallant steeds at a farm-house below, and borrowed 
hill ponies for the occasion, the result might havu 
been worse than laughable. As it was,^ we roe# 
like the spirits qf the bog, covered cap-a-pie with 
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dime, to tree themselves from which, our wily 
took to rolling about on the heather, and we 
raA nothing for it hnt following their example. At 
length, as we approached the gloomy loch, a huge 
eagle heaved himself from the margin and rose 

right over u h, screaming his scorn of the intruders ; 
and altogether it would be impossible to picture 
anything more desolately savage than the scene 
which opened, as if raised by enchantment on pur- 
pose to gratify the poet’s eye ; thick folds of fog 
rolling incessantly over the face of the inky waters, 
but rent asunder now in one direction, and then 
in another — so as to afford us a glimpse of some 
projecting rock or naked point of land, or island 
bearing a few scraggy stumps of pine — and then 
closing again in universal darkness upon the cheer- 
less waste. Much of the scenery of Old Mortality 
was drawn from that day’s ride. 

w It was also in the course of this excursion that 
we encountered that amusing personage introduced 
into Guy Man ne ring as 6 Tod Cabbie, 1 though the 
appellation by which he was known in the neigh- 
bourhood was * Tod Willie.* He was one of those 
itinerants who gain a subsistence among the moor- 
land farmers by relieving them of foxes, polecats, 
and the like depredators — a half-witted, stuttering, 
and most original creature. 

“ Having explored all the wonders of Moffatdale, 
we turned ourselves towards Blackhouse Tower , to 
visit Scott’s worthy acquaintances the Lai (flaws, and 
reached it after a long and intricate ride, having 
been again led off our course by the greyhounds, 
who had been seduced by a strange dog that joined 
company, to engage in full pursuit upon the tract 
of what we presumed to be either a fox or a roe- 
deer. The chase was protracted and perplexing, 
from the mist that skirted the hill tops ; but at 
length we reached the scene of slaughter, and were 
much distressed to find that a stately old lie-goat 
had been the victim. He seemed to have fought a 
stout battle for his life, but now lay mangled in the 
midst of his panting enemies, who betrayed, on our 
approach, strong consciousness of delinquency and 
apprehension of the lash, which was administered 
accordingly to soothe the manes of the luckless 
Capricorn — though, after all, the dogs were not 
so much to blame in mistaking his game flavour, 
since the fogs must have kept him out of view till 
the last moment. Our visit to Blackhouse was 
highly interesting ; the excellent old tenant being 
still in life, and the whole family group presenting 
a perfect picture of innocent and simple happiness, 
while the animated, intelligent, and original conver- 
sation of our friend William was quite charming. 

“ Sir Adam Fergusson and the Kttrick Shepherd 
were of the party that explored Loch Skene and 
hunted the unfortunate he-goat. 

“ I need not tell you that Saint Mary’s Loch, 
and the Loch of the Lowes, were among the most 
favourite scenes of our excursions, as his fondness 
for them continued to his last days, and we have 
both visited them many times together in his com- 
pany. I may say the same of the Teviot and the 
Aill, Borthwick water, and the lonely towers of 
Buccleuch and Harden, Minto, Roxburgh, Gil- 
noclcie, &c. I think it was either in 1805 or 1806 
that I first explored the Borthwick with him, when 
on our way to pass a week at Langholm with Lord 
and Lady Dalkeith, upon which occasion the otter- 
hunt, so well described in Guy Mamiering, was got 


up by our noble host ; and I can never forget the 
delight with which Scott observed the enthusiasm 
of the liigh-spirited yeomen, who had assembled in 
multitudes to partake the sport of their dear young 
chief, well mounted, and dashing about from rock 
to rock with a reckless ardour which recalled the 
alacrity of their forefathers in following the Buc- 
cleuchs of former days through adventures of a 
more serious order. 

“ Whatever the banks of the Tweed, from its 
source to its termination, presented of interest, we 
frequently visited ; and I do verily believe there is 
not a single ford in the whole course of that river 
which we have not traversed together. lie had 
an amazing fondness for fords, anil was not a little 
adventurous in plunging through, whatever might 
be tlio state of the flood, and this even though there 
happened to be a bridge in view. If it seemed pos- 
sible to scramble through, he scorned to go ten 
yards about, and in fact preferred the ford ; and it 
is to he remarked, that most of the heroes of his 
tales seem to have been endued w itli similar pro- 
pensities — even the White Lady of A vend delights 
in the ford. He sometimes even attempted them 
on foot, though his lameness interfered consider- 
ably with his progress among the slippery stones. 
Upon one occasion of this sort L was assisting him 
through the Kttrick, and we had both got upon the 
same tottering stone in the middle of stream, 
when some story about a 7 . fpte occurring to him, 
lie must needs stop and tell it wiiii :.!1 bis usual vi- 
vanity — and then laughing heartily at his own joke, 
lie slipped bis foot, oc the stone shuffled beneath 
him, and down lie went headlong into the pool, 
pulling me after him. We escaped, however, with 
no worse than a thorough drenching and the loss 
of his stick, which floated down the river, and he 
was as ready as ever for a similar exploit before 
his clothes were half dried upou liis back.” 

About this time Mr and Mrs Scott made a short 
excursion to the Lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, and visited some of their finest scenery, 
in company with Mr Wordsworth. I have found 
no written narrative of this little tour, but 1 have 
often heard Scott speak with enthusiastic delight 
of* the reception he met with in the humble cottage 
which his brother poet then inhabited on the banks 
of* Gasmerc ; and at least one of the days they 
spent together was destined to furnish a theme for 
the verse of each, namely, that which they gave to 
the ascent of llelvellyn, where, in the course of 
the preceding spring, a young gentleman having 
lost his way and perished by falling over a pre- 
cipice, Ills remains were discovered, three months 
afterwards, still watched by “ a faithful terrier-bitch, 
his constant attendant during frequent rambles 
among the wilds.” 1 This day they were accompa- 
nied by an illustrious philosopher, who was also a 
true poet — and might have been one of the great- 
est of poets had he chosen ; and I have heard Mr 
Wordsworth say, that it would be difficult to ex- 

i See notice prefixed to the song — 

** I climbed the dark brow of the mighty llelvellyn," flic*. 

in Scott’s Poetical Works , edit. 1841, p. 629 ; and compare ths 
lines— 

** Inmate of a mountain dwelling. 

Thou hast clomb aloft, and gared 
. From the watch-towers of Helvellyn, 

Awed, delighted, and am. wed,” &r. 

Wordsworth's Poetical Work*, 

Ovo. edit. vcl. iii. p. 08. 
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press the feelings with which he, who so often had 
climbed Helvellyn alone, found himself standing on 
its summit with two such men as Scott and Davy. 

After leaving Mr Wordsworth, Scott carried his 
wife to spend a few days at Gi Island, among the 
scenes where they had first met ; and his reception 
by the company at the wells was such as to make 
him look back with something of regret, as well as 
of satisfaction, to the change that had occurred in 
his circumstances since 17117. They were, however, 
enjoying themselves much there, when he received 
intelligence which induced him to believe that a 
French force was about, to land in Scotland : — the 
alarm indeed had spread far and wide; mil mighty 
gathering of volunteers, horse and fin.:, froj the 
I.nflmii. 'nd the Border country, took place in con- 
sequent Dalkeith. He was not slow to one 
the summons. He had luckily chosen to accom- 
pany on horseback 4 he carriage in which Mrs Scott 
travelled. His good steed carried him to llio spot 
of rendezvous, full a hundred miles from Gils- 
lnnd, within twen'.v -four hours: and on reaching it, 
though, no doubt to his disappointment, the alarm 
had al ‘-ady blown over, he was delighted with the 
general entlmsla. m that had thus been put to the 
t- st" and, above ail, by the rapidity with which 
the yeomen of Ml trick forest had poured down from 
their glens, under the guidance of In’s good friend 
and neighbour, Mr Pringle of TorwooUie These 
fine fellows were quartered along with the Edin- 
burgh troop when he reached Dalkeith and Mus- 
selburgh ; and after some sham battling, and a few 
evenings of high jollity, had crowned the needless 
muster of the beacon tire.*, 1 lie immediately turned 
his horM; :r.;a?n towards the south, and rejoined 
Mrs Scott at Carlisle. 

By the way, it was during his fiery ride from 
Gifrland to Dalkeith, on the occasion above men- 
tioned, that he composed his Bard’s Incantation, 
first published six years afterwards in the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register: — 

“ The forest of file 11 more* is drear, 

It ’s all of black pino and the dark oak tree,” vVe.— 

and the verses bear the full stamp of the feelings 
of tin* moment. 

Shortly after he was re-established at A^hestiel, 
he was visited there by Mr Southey; this being, 1 
believe, tlicir first meeting. It. is alluded to in the 
following letter — a letter highly characteristic in 
more respects than one : — 

“ To George Ellis, Esq., fiunninpkitl. 

" Ashrstiel, 17th October 180f». 

“ Dear Ellis, — More than a month has glided 
away in this busy solitude, and yet 1 have never 
sat down to answer your kind letter. 1 have only 
to plead a horror of pen aiuf ink with which this 
country, in fine weather (and ours has been most 
beautiful) regularly affects me. In recompense, I 
ride, walk, fteh, course, cat and drink, with might 
and main, from morning to night. I could have 
wished sincerely you had come to Reged this year 
to partake her rural amusements ; — the only com- 
fort J have is, that your visit would have been 
over, and now I look forward to it as to a pleasure 
to come. I shall be infinitely obliged to you for your 
advice and assistance in the course of Dry den. I 
fear little can be procured for a Life beyond what 

1 See Note "Alarm of Invasion/* Antiquary, chnp. xlv. 
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Malone has compiled, but certainly his facts may 
be rather hotter told and arranged. I am at pre- 
sent busy with the dramatic department. This un- 
dertaking will make my being in London in spring 
a matter of absolute necessity. 

“ And now let me tell you of a discovery which 
I have made, or rather which Robert Jameson 
has made, m copying the MS. of ‘ True Thomas 
and the Queen of Elfland,’ in the Lincoln cathe- 
dra!. The queen, at parting, bestows the gifts of 
harping and carping upon the prophet, and mark 
his reply — • 

‘ To harp and car]), Tomas, where so ever ye gen—* 
Thomas, take thou these with thee.’— 

‘ Harping/ lie said, * ken I mine. 

For Tong is chefe of mynstrelsie.* 

If poor Ritson could contradict his own system of 
materialism b _ ising from the grave to peep into 
this MS., he would slink back again in dudgeon 
and dismay. There certainly cannot be more re- 
spectable testimony than that of True Thomas, and 
you set. he describes the tongue, or recitation, as 
the principal, or at least the most dignified, part 
of a minstrel’s profession. 

u Another curiosity was brought here a few days 
ago by Mr Southey the poet, who favoured me with 
a visit on his way to Edinburgh. It was a MS. 
containing sundry metrical romances, and other 
poetical compositions, in the northern dialect, ap- 
parently written about the middle of the 15tli cen- 
tury. I had not tinio to make an analysis of ita 
contents, but some of them seem highly valuable. 
There is a talc of Sir Gowtlier, said to bo a Breton 
Lay, which partly resembles the history of Robert 
the Devil, the hero being begot in the same way ; 
and partly that of Robert of Sicily, the penance 
imposed on Sir Gowther being the same, as he kept 
table with the hounds, and was discovered by a 
dumb lady to be the stranger knight who had as- 
sisted her father the emperor in his wars. There 
is also a MS. of Sir Isanbras; item a poem called 
Sir Amadis — not Amadis of Gaul, but a courteous 
knight, who, being reduced to poverty, travels to 
conceal his distress, and gives the wreck of his for- 
tune to purchase the rites of burial for a deceased 
knight, who had been refused them by the obdu- 
racy of his creditors. The rest of the story is the 
same with that of Jean de Calais, in the Biblio- 
theque Bleue, and with a vulgar ballad called the 
Factor’s Garland. Moreover there is a merry tale 
of limiting a hare, as performed by a sefTof coun- 
try clowns, with their mastiffs, and curs with * short 
legs and never a tail/ The disgraces and blunders 
of these ignorant sportsmen must have afforded 
infinite mirth at the table of a feudal baron, prizing 
himself on his knowledge of the mysteries of the 
chase performed by these unauthorized intruders* 
There is also a burlesque sermon, which informs us 
of Peter and Adam journeying together to Babylon, 
and how Peter asked Adam a full great doubtful 
question , saying, * Adam, Adam, why didst thou eat 
the apple uupared ? ’ This book belongs to a lady. 
I would have given something valuable to have 
had a week of it. Southey commissioned me to 
say that he intended to take extracts from it, and 
should be happy to copy, or cause to be copied, any 
part that you might wish to be possessed of;, an 
offer which I heartily recommend to your early 
consideration. — Where dw r elleth Hebcr the magni- 
ficent, whose library and cellar aro so superior to 
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all others in the world? 1 I wish to write to him 
nbout Dry den. Any word lately from Jamaica? — 
Ifours truly, W. S.” 

Mr Ellis, in his answer, says — “ Heber will, I 
dare say, be of service to you in your present un- 
dertaking, if indeed you want any assistance, which 
I very much doubt ; because it appears to me that 
the best edition which could now be given of Dry- 
den, would be one which should unite accuracy of 
text and a handsome appearance, with good critical 
notes. Quoad Malone, — I should think Ritson him- 
self, could he rise from the dead, would be puzzled 
to sift out a single additional anecdote of the poet’s 
life; but to abridge Malone, — and to render liis 
narrative terse, elegant, and intelligible, — would 
be a great obligation conferred on the purchasers 
(I will not say the readers, because I have doubts 
Whether they exist in the plural number) of his 
very laborious compilation. The late Dr Warton, 
you may have heard, had a project of editing 
Dryden a la Hurd ; that is to say, upon the same 
principle as the castrated edition of Cowley. Iiis 
reason was, that Dryden, having written for bread, 
became of necessity a most voluminous author, and 
poured forth more nonsense of indecency, particu- 
larly in his theatrical compositions, than almost any 
scribbler in that scribbling age. Hence, although 
his transcendent genius frequently breaks out, and 
marks the hand of the master, his comedies seem, 
by a tacit but general consent, to have been con- 
demned to oblivion ; and his tragedies, being print- 
ed in such had company, have shared the same 
fate. But Dr W. conceived that, by a judicious se- 
lection of these, together with his fables and prose 
works, it would be possible to exhibit him in a much 
more advantageous light than by a republication 
of the whole mass of his writings. Whether the 
Doctor (who, by the way, was by no means scru- 
pulously chaste and delicate, as you will be aware 
from his edition of Pope) had taken a just view of 
the subject, you know better than I ; but I must 
own that the announcement of a general edition of 
Dryden gave me some little alarm. However, if 
you can suggest the sort of assistance you are de- 
sirous of receiving, I shall be happy to do what I 

can to promote your views And so you 

are not disposed to nibble at the bait I throw out ! 
Nothing but 4 a decent edition of Holinslied’? I 
confess that my project chiefly related to the later 
historical .works respecting tliis country — to the 
union of Gall, Twisden, Camden, Leibnitz, &c. &c., 
leaving the Chronicles, properly so called, to shift 

for themselves 1 am ignorant when you 

are to be in Edinburgh, and in that ignorance have 
not desired Blackburn, who is now at Glasgow, to 
call on you. He has the best practical understand- 
ing I have ever met with, and 1 vouch that you would 
be much pleased with his acquaintance. And so 
for the present God bless you. G. E.” 

Scott’s letter in reply opens thus : — “ 1 will not 
castrate John Dryden. 1 would as soon castrate 
my own father, as I believe Jupiter did of yore. 
What would you say to any man who would cas- 
trate Shakspeare, or Massinger, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher! I don’t say but that it may be very pi\> 

l Elite had mentioned, in % recent letter, Ileber’g buying 
wince to the value of £1100 at some sale be happened to attend 
Itya a utumn. 


per to select cox*rect passages for the use of board* 
ing schools and colleges, being sensible no improper 
ideas can be suggested in these seminaries, unless 
they are intruded or smuggled under the beards 
and ruffs of our old dramatists. But in making an 
edition of a man of genius’s works for libraries and 
collections, and such 1 conceive a comuletc edition 
of Dryden to be, I must give my author as I find 
him, and will not tear out the page, even to get rid 
of the blot, little as I like it. Arc not the pages of 
Swift, and even of Pope, larded with indecency, 
and often of the most disgusting kind ? and do we 
not see them upon all shelves and dressing-tables, 
and in all boudoirs ? Is not Prior the most inde- 
cent of tale-tellers, not even excepting La Fontaine? 
and how often do we sec his w orks in female hands ? 
In fact, it is not passages of ludicrous indelicacy 
that corrupt the manners of a people 1 — it is the 
sonnets which a prurient genius like Master Little 
sings Tirglnibus pue risque — it is the sentimental 
slang, half lewd, half mctliodistic, that debauches 
tlio understanding, inflames the sleeping passions, 
and prepares the reader to give way as soon as a 
tempter appears. At the same time, I am not at 
all happy when I peruse some of Dryden’s come- 
dies : they are very stupid, as well as indelicate ; 
— sometimes, however, there is a considerable vein 
of liveliness and humour, and all of them present 
extraordinary pictures of the age in which he lived. 
My critical notes will not be very numerous, but I 
hope to illustrate the political poems, as Absalom 
and Achitophel, the Hind and 1 'anther, &c., with 
some curious annotations. I have already made a 
complete search among some hundred pamphlets 
of that pamphlet-writing age, and with considerable 
success, as 1 have found several which throw light 
on my author. I am told that I am to he formid- 
ably opposed by Mr Crowe, the Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, who is also threatening an edition of 
Dryden. I don’t know whether to be most vexed 
that- some one had not undertaken the task sooner, 
or that Mr Crowe is disposed to attempt it at the 
same time with me; — however, 1 now stand com- 
mitted, and will not be croiccd ovoi*, if I can help 
it. The third edition of the Lay is now in the pi’ess, 
of which I hope you will accept a copy, as it con- 
tains some trifling improvements or additions. They 
are, however, very lidding. 

“ I have written a long letter to Rees, recom- 
mending an edition of our historians, both Latin 
and English ; but I have great hesitation whether 
to undertake much of it myself. What I can, I 
certainly will do; but I should feel particularly 
delighted if you wx>uld join forces with me, when I 
think we might do the business to purpose. Do, 
Lord love you, think of this grande opus, 

“ I have not been so fortunate as to hear of Mr 
Blackburn. I am afraid poor Daniel has been very 
idly employed — Ccelum non animum . I am glad 
you still retain the purpose of visiting Rcged. If 
you live on mutton and game, we can feast you; for, 
as one wittily said, I am not the hare witli many 
friends, but the friend witli many hares. — W. S.” 

Mr Ellis, in his next letter, says — “ I will not 
disturb you by contesting any part of your inge- 
nious apology for your intended complete edition 
of Dryden, whoso genius I venerate as much as 
you do, and whose negligences, as ho was not rich 

enough to doom them to oblivion in his own life* 
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time, it is perhaps incumbent on his editor to trans- 
mit to the latest posterity. Most certainly 1 am 
not so squeamish as to quarrel with him for his im- 
modesty on any moral pretence. Licentiousness in 
writing, when accompanied by wit, as in the case 
of Prior, La Fontaine, &c., is never likely to excite 
any passion , because every passion is serious ; and 
the grave epistle of Eloisa is more likely to do 
moral mischief, and convey infection to love-sick 
damsels, than five hundred stories of Hans Carvel 
and Paulo Purgante ; but whatever is in point of 
expression vulgar — whatever disgusts the taste — 
whatever might have been written by any fool, and 
is therefore unworthy of Dry den — whatever might 
have been suppressed, without exciting a moment’s 
regret in the mind of any of his admirers — ought, 
in my opinion, to be suppressed by any editor who 
should be disposed to make an appeal to the public 
taste upon the subject; because a man who was 
perhaps the best poet and best prose writer in the 

language but it is foolish to say so much, after 

promising to say nothing. Indeed I own myself 
guilty of possessing all his works in a very indif- 
ferent edition, and I shall certainly purchase a bet- 
ter one whenever you put it in my power. With 
regard to your competitors, I feel perfectly at my 
ease, because I am convinced that though you 
should generously furnish them with all the mate- 
rials, they would not know how to use them : non 
cuivis hominum conti ngit to write critical notes that 
any one will read.” Alluding to the regret which 
Scott had expressed some time before at the short- 
ness of his visit to the libraries of Oxford, Ellis 
says, in another of these letters: — “ A library is 
like a butcher’s shop : it contains plenty of meat, 
but it is all raw ; no person living (Leyden’s break- 
fast was only a tour de force to astonish Ritson,and 
I except the Abyssinians, whom I never saw) can 
find a meal in it, till some good cook (suppose your- 
self) comes in and says, 6 Sir, I see by your looks 
that you are hungry; 1 know your taste — be pa- 
tient for a moment, and you shall bo satisfied that 
you have an excellent appetite.’ ” 

I shall not transcribe the mass of letters which 
Scott received from various other literary friends 
whose assistance he invoked iu the preparation of 
his edition of Dryden ; but among them there oc- 
curs one so admirable, that I cannot refuse myself 
the pleasure of introducing it, more especially as 
the views which it opens harmonize as remarkably 
with some, as they differ from others, of those which 
Scott himself ultimately expressed respecting the 
poetical character of his illustrious author; — 


“ Fatterdale, Nov. 7, 1805. 

u My Dear Scott, — I was much pleased to hear 
of your engagement with Dryden: not that ho is, 
as a poet, any great favourite of mine : I admire 
his talents and genius highly, — but his is not a 
poetical genius. The only qualities I can find in 
Dryden that are essentially poetical, are a certain 
ardour and impetuosity of mind, with an excellent 
ear. It may seem strange that I do not add to 
this, great command of language: That he certainly 
has, and of such language, too, as it is most desi- 
rable that a poet should possess, or rather that he 
should not be without. But it is not language that 
is, in the highest sense of the word, poetical, being 
neither of the imagination nor of the passions; I 
mean the amiable, the ennobling, or the intense 


passions. I do not mean to say tliat there is no- 
thing of this in Dryden, but as little, I think, aa 
is possible, considering how much he has written. 
You will easily understand my meaning, when I 
refer to his versification of Palamon and Arcito, as 
contrasted with the language of Chaucer. Dryden 
had neither a tender heart nor a lofty sense of 
moral dignity. Whenever his language is poetically 
impassioned, it is mostly upon unpleasing subjects, 
such as the follies, vices, and crimes of classes of 
men or of individuals. That his cannot be the 
language of imagination, must have necessarily fol- 
lowed from this, — that there is not a single image 
from nature in the whole body of his works; and 
iu his translation from Virgil, wherever Virgil can 
be fairly said to have his eye upon his object, Dry- 
den always spoils the passage. 

“ But too much of this. I am glad that you are 
to be his editor. 11 is political and satirical pieces 
may be greatly benefited by illustration, and even 
absolutely require it. A correct text is the first 
object of an editor — then such notes as explain dif- 
ficult or obscure passages; and lastly, which is 
much less important, notes pointing out authors to 
whom the poet has been indebted, — not in the fid- 
dling way of phrase here and phrase there (which 
is detestable as a general practice), but where he 
has had essential obligations either as to matter or 
manner. 

“ If I can be of any use to you, do not fail to 
apply to me. One thing I may take the liberty to 
suggest, which is, when you come to the fables, 
might it not be advisable to print the whole of tho 
tales of Boccace in a smaller type in the original 
language? 1 f this should look too much like swelling 
a book, I should certainly make such extracts as 
would show where Dryden has most strikingly im- 
proved upon, or fallen below, his original. I think 
his translations from Boccace are the best, at least 
the most poetical, of his poems. It is many years 
since I saw Boccace, but I remember that Sigia- 
munda is not married by him to Guiscard — (the 
names are different in Boccace in both tales, I be- 
lieve — certainly in Theodore, Ac.) I think Dryden 
has much injured the story by the marriage, and 
degraded Sigisinunda’s character by it. He has 
also, t<' the best of my remembrance, degraded her 
still more by making her love absolute sensuality 
and appetite; Dryden had no other notion of the 
passion. With all these defects, and they are very 
gross ones, it is a noble poem. Guiscanrs answer, 
when first reproached by Tancred, is noble in Boc- 
cace — nothing but this: Amor pud molto piu the 
ne roi ne io possiamo. This, Dryden lias spoiled. 
He says first very well, ‘ the faults of love by love 
are justified,’ and then come four lines of miserable 
rant, quite a la Maximin. Farewell, and believe 
me ever your affectionate friend, 

William Wordsworth.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Affair of the Clerkship of Session — Letters to Ellis and Lord 
Dalkeith — Visit to London — Earl Spencer and Mr Fox — 
Caroline, Princess of Wales — Joanna Baillie — Appointment 
as Clerk of Session— Lord Melville’s Trial— bong on his 
Acquittal. 

1806. 

While the first volumes of his Dryden were pass- 

ing through tho press, the affair concerning the 
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Clerkship of the Court of Session, opened nine or 
ten montlis before, had not been neglected by the 
friends on whose counsel and assistance Scott had 
relied. In one of his Prefaces of 1830, he briefly 
tells the issue of this negotiation, which he justly 
describes as “ an important circumstance in his 
life, of a nature to relieve him from the anxiety 
which ho must otherwise have felt as one upon 
the precarious tenure of whose own life rested the 
principal prospects of his family, and especially as 
one who had necessarily some dependence on the 
proverbially capricious favour of the public.” Whe- 
ther Mr Pitt’s hint to Mr William Dundas, that he 
would willingly find an opportunity to promote the 
interests of the author of the Lay, or some conver- 
sation between the Duke of Bueeleueli and Lord 
Melville, first encouraged him to this direction of 
his views, 1 am not able to state distinctly; but I 
believe that the desire to see his fortunes placed 
on some more substantial basis, was at this time 
artaken pretty equally by the three persons who 
ad the principal influence in the distribution of 
the crown patronage in Scotland; and as his object 
was rather to secure a future than an immediate 
increase of official income, it was comparatively 
easy to make such an arrangement as would satisfy 
his ambition. George Home of Weddorburn, in 
Berwickshire, a gentleman of considerable literary 
acquirements, and an old friend of Scott’s family, 
had now sprved as Clerk of Session for upwards of 
thirty years, lu those days there was no system 
of retiring pensions for the worn-out functionary 
of this class, and the usual method was, either that 
he should resign in favour of a successor who ad- 
vanced a sum of money according to the circum- 
stances of liis age and health, or for a coadjutor to 
be associated with him in his patent, who undertook 
the duty on condition of a division of salary. Scott 
offered to relieve All* Home of all the labours of 
his office, and to allow him, nevertheless, to retain 
its emoluments entire during his lifetime; and the 
aged clerk of course joined his exertions to procure 
a conjoint-patent oil these very advantageous terms. 
Mr Home resigned, and a new patent was drawn 
out accordingly; but, by a clerical inadvertency, it 
was drawn out solely in Scott’s favour, no mention 
of Mr Home being inserted in the instrument. Al- 
though, therefore, the sign-manual had been affixed, 
and there remained nothing but to pay the fees and 
take oat the commission, Scott, on discovering this 
error, could not of course proceed in the business ; 
since, in the event of his dying before Mr Home, 
that gentleman would have lost the vested interest 
which ho had stipulated to retain. A pending 
charge of pecuniary corruption had compelled Lord 
Melville to retire from office some time before Mr 
Pitt’s death; and the cloud of popular obloquy un- 
der which he now laboured, rendered it impossible 
that Scott should expect assistance from the quarter 
to which, under any other circumstances, lie would 
naturally have turned for extrication from this dif- 
ficulty. He therefore, as soon as the Fox and 
Grenville Cabinet had been nominated, proceeded 
to London, to make in his own person such repre- 
sentations as might be necessary to secure the is- 
suing of tho patent in the right shape. 

It seems wonderful that he should ever have 
doubted for a single moment of the result ; since, 
had the new Cabinet been purely Whig, and had 
he been the most violent and obnoxious of Tory 


partisans, neither of which was the case, the ar- 
rangement had been not only virtually, but, with 
the exception of an evident official blunder, for- 
mally completed ; and no Secretary of State, as I 
must think, could have refused to rectify the paltry 
mistake in question, without a dereliction of every 
principle of honour. The seals of the Home Office 
had been placed in the hands of a nobleman of the 
highest character — moreover, an ardent lover of 
literature; — while the chief of the new Ministry 
was one of the most generous as well as tasteful of 
mankind; and accordingly, when the circumstances 
were explained, there occurred no hesitation what- 
ever on their parts. “ I had,” says Scott, the 
honour of an interview with Earl Spencer, and he 
in the most handsome maimer gave directions that 
the commission should issue as originally intended; 
adding that, the matter having received the royal 
assent, he regarded only as a claim of justice what 
he would willingly have done as ail act of favour.” 
He adds — u I never saw Air Fox on this or any 
other occasion, and never made any application to 
him, conceiving, that in doing so, I might have 
been supposed to express political opinions different 
from those which I had always professed. In his 
private capacity, there is no man to whom I would 
have been more proud to owe an obligation — had 
I been so distinguished.” 1 

In January, 1808, however, Scott had by no 
means measured either the character, the feelings, 
or the arrangements of great public functionaries, 
by the standard with which observation and experi- 
ence subsequently furnished him. He had breathed 
hitherto, as far as political questions of all sorts 
were concerned, the hot atmosphere of a very nar- 
row scene— -anti seems to have pictured to himself 
Whitehall and Downing Street as only a wider 
stage for the exhibition of the bitter and fanatical 
prejudices that tormented the petty circles of tho 
Parliament House at Edinburgh; the true bearing 
and scope of which no man in after days more tho- 
roughly understood, or more sincerely pitied. Tho 
variation of liis feelings, while his business still re- 
mained undetermined, will, however, be best col- 
lected from the correspondence about to be quoted. 
It was, moreover, when these letters W'crc written, 
that he was tasting for the first time, tho lull cup 
of fashionable blandishment as a London Lion ; nor 
will the reader fail to observe how deeply, while 
lie supposed his own most important worldly inte- 
rests to bo in peril on the one hand, and was sur- 
rounded with so many captivating flatteries on the 
other, ho continued to sympathize with the misfor- 
tunes of his early friend and patron, now hurled 
from power, and subjected to a series of degrading 
persecutions, from the consequences of which that 
lofty spirit was never entirely to recover. 

“ To George Ellis , Esq., Sunninghill. 

“ Edinburgh, January 25th, 1806. 

“ My Dear Ellis, — 1 have been too long in let- 
ting you hear of me, and my present letter is going 
to be a very selfish one, since it will be chiefly oc- 
cupied by an affair of my own, in which, probably, 
you may find very little entertainment. I rely, 
however, upon your cordial good wishes and good 
advice, though, perhaps, you may be unable to 
afford me any direct assistance without more trouble 

1 Introduction t oMarmion, 1830. 
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than I would wish you to take on my account. You 
must know, then, that with a view of withdrawing 
entirely from the Bar, I had entered into a trans- 
action with an elderly and infirm gentleman, Mr 
George Home, to be associated witli him in the 
office which he holds as one of the Principal Clerks 
to our Supreme Court of Session ; I being to dis- 
charge the duty gratuitously during his life, and to 
succeed him at his decease. This could only be 
carried into effect by a new commission from the 
crown to him and me jointly, which has been issued 
in similar cases very lately, and is in point of form 
quite correct. By the interest of my kind and 
noble friend and chief, the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
countenance of government was obtained to this 
arrangement, and the affair, as I have every rea- 
son to believe, is now in the Treasury. I have 
written to my solicitor, Alexander Muudell, Flud- 
yer Street, to use every despatch in hurrying 
through the commission ; but the news of to-day 
giving us every reason to apprehend Pitt’s death, 
if that lamentable event has not already happened, 1 
makes me get nervous on a subject so interesting 
to my 1’ttlc fortune. My political sentiments have 
been always constitutional and open, and although 
they wore never rancorous, yet I cannot expect 
that the Scottish Opposition party, should circum- 
stances bring them into power, would consider me 
as an object of favour : nor would I ask it at their 
hands. Their leaders cannot regard me with ma- 
levolence, for I am intimate witli many of them ; — 
but they must provide for the Wliiggish children 
before they throw their bread to the Tory dogs ; 
and I shall not fawn on them because they have in 
their turn the superintendence of the larder. At 
the same time, if Fox’s friends come into power, 
it must be with Windham’s party, to whom my 
politics can be no exception, — if the politics of a 
private individual ought at any time to he made 
the excuse for intercepting the bounty of his Sove- 
reign, when it is in the very course of being be- 
stowed, 

“ The situation is most desirable, being £800 
a-year, besides being consistent with holding my 
sheriffdom ; and I could afford very well to wait 
till it opened to me by the death of my colleague, 
without wishing a most worthy and respectable man 
to die a moment sooner than ripe nature demanded. 
The duty consists in a few hours’ labour ill the 
forenoons when the Court sits, leaving the even- 
ings and whole vacation open for literary pursuits. 
I will not relinquish the hope of such an establish- 
ment without an effort, if it is possible without 
dereliction of my principles to attain tho accom- 
plishment of it. As I have suffered in my profes- 
sional line by addicting myself to the profane and 
unprofitable art of poem-making, I am very desirous 
to indemnify myself by availing myself of any pre- 
possession which my literary reputation may, how- 
ever unmeritedly, have created in my favour. I 
have found it useful when I applied for others, and 
1 see no reason why I should not try if it can do 
anything for myself. 

w Perhaps, after all, my commission may be got 
out before a change of Ministry, if such an event 
shall take place, as it seems not far distant. If it 
is otherwise, will you be so good as to think and 
devise some mode in which my case may be stated 

1 Mr Pitt died January 23d. two days before this letter was 
written. 


to Windham or Lord Grenville, supposing them to 
come ini If it is not deemed worUiy of attention, 
I am sure I shall be contented ; but it is one thing 
to have a right to ask a favour, and another to 
hope that a transaction, already fully completed by 
the private parties, and approved of by an existing 
Administration, shall be permitted to take effect in 
favour of an unoffending individual. I believe I 
shall see you very shortly, unless I hear from Mun- 
dell that the business can be done for certain with- 
out my coining up. I will not, if I can help it, be 
flayed like a sheep for the benefit of some petti- 
fogging lawyer or attorney. I have stated the mat- 
ter to you very bluntly ; indeed, I am not asking a 
favour, but, unless my self-partiality blinds me, 
merely fair play. Yours ever, 

Walter Scott.” 

u To Walter Scotty Esq Edinburgh . 

“ Bath, 6th February ISOS. "* 

u My Dear Scott, — You must have seen by the 
lists of the new Ministry already published in all 
the papers, that, although the death of our excel- 
lent Minister has been certainly a most unfortunate 
event, in as far as it must tend to delay the object 
of your present wishes, there is no cause for your 
alarm on account of the change, excepting as far 
as that change is very extensive, and thus perhaps 
much time may elapse before the business of every 
kind which was in arrears can be expedited by the 
new Administration. There is no change of prin- 
ciple (as far as we can yet judge) in the new Cabinet 
— or rather the new Cabinet has no general politi- 
cal creed. Lord Grenville, Fox, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Addington, were the four nominal heads of 
four distinct parties, which must now by some 
chemical process be amalgamated ; all must forget, 
if they can, their peculiar habits and opinions, 
and unite in the pursuit of a common object. How 
far this is possible, time will show ; to what degree 
this motley Ministry can, by their joint influence, 
command a majority in the House of Commons ; 
how far they will, as a whole , be assisted by the 
secret influence and power of the Crown ; whether, 
if not so seconded, they will be able to appeal 
some time hence to the people, and dissolve the 
Parliament — all these and many other questions, 
will receive very different answers from different 
speculators. But in the mean time it is sejjf-evi- 
dent, that every individual will be extremely jea- 
lous of the patronage of his individual department ; 
that individually as well as conjointly, they will be 
cautious of provoking enmity ; and that a measure 
patronized by the Duke of Buccleuch is not very 
likely to be opposed by any member of such a Ca- 
binet. 

“ If, indeed, the object of your wishes were a 
sinecure, and at the disposal of the Chancellor 
(Erskine), or of the President of the Board of 
Control (Lord Minto), you might have strong 
cause, perhaps, for apprehension; but what you 
ask would suit few candidates, and there probably 
is not one whom the Cabinet, or any person in it, 
would feel any strong interest in obliging to your 
disadvantage. But farther, we know that Lord 
Sidmouth is in the Cabinet, so is Lord Ellcnborough, 
and these two are notoriously the King's Ministers. 
Now we may be very sure that they, or some other 
of the King’s friends, will possess one department* 
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which has no name, but is not the less real; namely, 
the supervision of the King’s influence both here 
fend in Scotland. I therefore much doubt whether 
there is any man in the Cabinet who, as Minister, 
has it in his power to prevent your attainment of 
your object. Lord Melville, we know, was in a 
great measure the representative of the King’s 
personal influence in Scotland, and I am by no 
means sure that he is no longer so ; but be that as 
it may, it will, I am well persuaded, continue in the 
hands of some one who has not been forced upon 
his Majesty as one of his confidential servants. 

" Upon the whole, then, the only consolation that 
I can confidently give you is, that what you repre- 
sent as a principal difficulty is quite imaginary , and 
that your own political principles are exactly those 
which are most likely to be serviceable to you. 1 
need not say how happy Anne and myself would be 
to see you (we shall spend the month of March in 
London), nor that, if you should be able to point 
out any means by which 1 can be of the slightest 
use in advancing your interests, you may employ 
me without reserve. I must go to the Pump-room 
for my glass of water — so God bless you. Ever 
truly yours, G. Ellis.” 

u To George Ellis , Esq., Bath. 

** London, Feb. 20, 1806. 

“ My Dear Ellis, — I have your kind letter, and 
am infinitely obliged to you for your solicitude in 
my behalf. I have indeed been rather fortunate, 
for the gale which has shattered so many goodly 
argosies, has blown my little bark into the creek 
for which she was bound, and left me only to la- 
ment the misfortunes of my friends. To vary the 
Bimile, while the huge frigates, the Moira and 
Lauderdale, were fiercely combating for the do- 
minion of the Caledonian main, I was fortunate 
enough to get on board the good ship Spencer, and 
leave them to settle their disputes at leisure. It is 
Baid to be a violent ground of controversy in the 
new Ministry, which of those two noble lords is to 
be St Andrew for Scotland. I own I tremble for 
the consequences of so violent a temper as Lauder- 
dale’s, irritated by long disappointed ambition and 
ancient feud with all his brother nobles. It is a 
certain truth that Lord Moira insists upon his claim, 
backed by all the friends of the late administra- 
tion in Scotland, to have a certain weight in that 
country ; and it is equally certain that the Hainil- 
tons and Laudcrdales have struck out. So hero 
are people who have stood in the rain without doors 
for so many years, quarrelling for the nearest place 
to the fire, as soon as they have set their feet on 
the floor. Lord Moira, as he always has been, was 
highly kind and courteous to me on this occasion. 

“ Heber is just come in, with your letter waving 
in his hand. I am ashamed of all the trouble I 
have given you, and at the same time flattered to 
find your friendship even equal to that greatest 
and most disagreeable of all trials, the task of soli- 
citation. Mrs Scott is not with me, and I am truly 
concerned to think we should be so near, without 

the prospect of meeting. Truth is, I had half a 

mind to make a run up to Bath, merely to break 
the spell which has prevented our meeting for these 


* i James Bindley, Esq., famed for bis rich accumulation of 
books, prints, and medals, held the office of a commissioner of 
Stamps .during the long period of 63 yean. He died in 1818, 


two years. But Bindley, 1 the ’collector, has lent 
me a parcel of books, which he insists on my con- 
sulting within the liberties of Westminster, and 
which I cannot find elsewhere, so that the fortnight 
I propose to stay will be fully ^occupied by exami- 
nation and extracting. How long 1 may be de- 
tained here is very uncertain, but I wish to leave 
London on Saturday se’ennight. Should I be so 
delayed as to bring my time of departure anything 
near that of your arrival, I will stretch my furlough 
to the utmost, that I may have a chance of seeing 
you. Nothing is minded here but domestic poli- 
tics, and if we are not clean swept, there is no want 
of new brooms to perform that operation. I have 
heard very bad news of Leyden’s health since my 
arrival here — such, indeed, as to give room to ap- 
prehend the very worst. I fear he hrs neglected 
the precautions which the climate renders neces- 
sary, and which no man departs from with impu- 
nity. Remember me kindly and respectfully to 
Mrs Ellis ; and believe me ever yours faithfully, 

Walter Scott. 

“ P.S. — Poor Lord Melville ! how does he look! 
We have had miserable accounts of his health in 
London. He was the architect of my little fortune, 
from circumstances of personal regard merely; for 
any of my trilling literary acquisitions were out of 
his way. My heart bleeds when 1 think on hia 
situation — 

4 Even when the rage of battle ceased. 

The victor’s soul>as not appeased.'"* 

“ To the Earl of Dalkeith. 

“ London, 11th Feb. 1806. * 

u My Dear Lord, — I cannot help flattering my - 
self — for perhaps it is flattering myself — that the 
noble architect of the Border Minstrel’s little for- 
tune has been sometimes anxious for the security 
of that lowly edifice, during the tempest which has 
overturned so many palaces and towers. If I am 
right in my supposition, it will give you pleasure 
to learn that, notwithstanding some little rubs, I 
have been able to carry tlirough the transaction 
which your Lordship sanctioned by your influence 
and approbation, and that in a way very pleasing to 
my own feelings. Lord Spencer, upon the nature 
of the transaction being explained in ail audience 
with which he favoured me, was pleased to direct 
the commission to be issued, as oil act of justice, 
regretting, he said, it had not been from the be- 
ginning his own deed. This was doing tho thing 
handsomely, and like an English nobleman. I 
have been very much feted and caressed here, al- 
most indeed to suffocation, but have been made 
amends by meeting some old friends. One of the 
kindest was Lord Somerville, who volunteered in- 
troducing me to Lord Spencer, as much, I am con- 
vinced, from respect to your Lordship’s protection 
and wishes, as from a desire to serve me personally. 
He seemed very anxious to do anything in his 
power which might evince a wish to be of use to 
your protogl. Lord Minto was also infinitely kind 
and active, and his influence with Lord Spencer, 
would, I am convinced, have been stretched to the 
utmost in my favour, had not Lord Spencer’s own 
view of the subject been perfectly sufficient. 


in hia 81st year. At the sale of hia library a collection of penqy 
ballads, &c. in 8 volumes, produced £837. 

* These lines are from Smollett's Tears qf Scotland. 
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.. u After all, a little literary reputation is of some 
Use here. I suppose Solomon, when he compared 
a good name to a pot of ointment, meant that it 
oiled the hinges of the hall-doors into which tlio 
possessors of that inestimable treasure wished to 
penetrate. What a good name was in Jerusalem, 
a known name seems to he in London. If you are 
celebrated for writing verses or for slicing cucum- 
bers, for being two feet taller or two feet less than 
any other biped, for acting plays when you should 
• be whipped at school, or for attending schools and 
institutions when you should be preparing for your 
grave, — your notoriety becomes a talisman — an 
* Open Sesame’ before which everything gives way 
— till you are voted a bore, and discarded for a new 
plaything. As this is a consummation of notoriety 
which I am by no means ambitious of experiencing, 
I hope I shaft be very soon able to shape my course 
northward, to enjoy my good fortune at my leisure, 
and snap my fingers at the Bar and all its works. 

“ There is, it is believed, a rude scuffle betwixt 
our late commandcr-in-chiof and Lord Lauderdale, 
for the patronage of Scotland. If there is to be 
an exclusive administration, I hope it will not be 
in the hands of the latter. Indeed, when one con- 
siders, that by means of Lords Sidmouth and El- 
lenborougli, the King possesses the actual power 
of casting the balance betwixt the five Grcnviilitcs 
and four Foxitos who compose the Cabinet, I can- 
not think they will find it an easy matter to force 
upon his Majesty any one to whom lie has a per- 
sonal dislike. I should therefore suppose that the 
disposal of St Andrew’s Cross will be delayed till 
the new Ministry is a little consolidated, if that 
time shall ever come . There is much loose gunpow- 
der amongst them, and one spark would make a 
fine explosion. Pardon these political effusions; I 
am infected by the atmosphere which I breathe, 
and cannot restrain my pern from discussing state 
affairs. I hope the young ladies and my dear little 
chief are now recovering from the hooping-cough, 
if it has so turned out to be. If I can do anything 
for any of the family here, you know your right 
to command, and the pleasure it will afford me 
to obey. Will your Lordship be so kind as to ac- 
quaint the Duke, with every grateful and respect- 
ful acknowledgment on my part, that I have this 
day got my commission from the Secretary’s office? 
1 dine to-day at Holland-house ; I refused to go 
before, lest it should be thought I was soliciting in- 
terest in that quarter, as 1 abhor even the sliadow 
of changing or turning with the tide. 

“ 1 am ever, with grateful acknowledgment, your 
Lordship’s much indebted, faithful humble servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

tc To George Ellis , Esq . 

“ London, Saturday, March 3, 1006. 

u My Dear Ellis, — I have waited in vain for the 
happy dissolution of the spell which has kept us 
asunder at a distance less by one quarter than in 
general divides us ; and since I am finally obliged 
to depart for the north to-morrow, I lmvo only to 
comfort myself with the hope that Bladud will in- 
fuse a double influence into his tepid springs, and 
that you will feel emboldened, by the quantity of 
reinforcement which the radical heat shall have 
received, to undertake your expedition to the tra- 
montane region of Reged this season. My time 


has been spent very gaily here, and I should have 
liked very well to have remained till you came up 
to town, had it not been for the wife and bairns at 
home, whom I confess I am now anxious to see. 

; A ccordingly I set off early to-morrow morning — 
indeed I expected to have done so to-day, but my 
companion, Ballantyne, our Scottish Bodoni, was 
afflicted with a violent diarrhoea, which, though 
his physician assured him it would serve his health 
in general, would certainly have contributed little 
to his accomplishments as an agreeable companion 
in a post-chaise, which are otherwise very respect- 
able. I own Lord Melville’s misfortunes affect me 
deeply. He, at least his nephew, was my early 
patron, and gave me countenance and assistance 
when I had but few friends. I have seen when 
the streets of Edinburgh were thought by the in- 
habitants almost too vulgar for Lord Melville to 
walk upon ; and now I fear that, with his power and 
influence gone, his presence would be accounted by 
many, from whom he has deserved other thoughts, 
an embarrassment, if not something worse. All 
this is very vile — it is one of the occasions when 
Providence, as it were, industriously turns the ta- 
pestry, to let us see the ragged ends of the worsted 
which compose its most beautiful figures. God 
grant your prophecies may be true, which I fear 
are rather dictated by your kind heart than your 
experience of political enmities and the fate of fallen 
statesmen. Kindest compliments to Mrs Ellis.— 
Your next will find me in Edinburgh. 

Walter Scott.” 

* To George Ellis , Esq. 

“ A sliest iel, April 7, 1006. 

* My Dear Ellis, — Were I to begin by telling 
you all the regret I had at not finding you in Lon- 
don, and at being obliged to leave it before your 
return, this very handsome sheet of paper, which 
I intend to cover with more important and inte- 
resting matters, would be entirely occupied by such 
a Jeremiade as could only be equalled by Jere- 
miah himself. I will therefore waive that subject, 
only assuring you that I hope to bo in London 
next spring, but have much warmer hopes of see- 
ing you here in summer. I hope Bath has been 
of ser\ice; if not so much as you expected, try 
easy exercise in a northward direction, and make 
proof of tho virtues of the Tweed and Yarrow. 
We have been here these two days, and Iriiave 
been quite rejoiced to find all my dogs, ana horses, 
and sheep, and cows, and two cottages full of pea- 
sants and their children, and all my other stock, 
human and animal, in great good health — we want 
nothing -but Mrs Ellis and you to be the strangers 
within our gates, and our establishment would be 
complete on the patriarchal plan. I took posses- 
sion of my new office on my return. The duty is 
very simple, consisting chiefly in signing my name ; 
and as 1 have five colleagues, I am not obliged to 
do duty except in turn, so my task is a very easy 
one, as my name is very short. 

“ My principal companion in this solitude is 
John Dryden. After all, there are some passages 
in his translations from Ovid and Juvenal that will 
hardly bear reprinting, unless I would have the 
Bishop of London 1 and the whole corps of Metho- 

* Dr Porteoufc 
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diets about my ears. I wish you would look at the 
passages I mean. One is from the fourth book of 
Lucretius ; the other from Ovid’s Instructions to 
his Mistress. They are not only double-entendres, 
lmt good plain single-entendres — not only broad, 
but long, and as coarse as the mainsail of a first- 
rate. What to make of them I know not ; but I 
fear that, without absolutely gelding the bard, it 
will be indispensable to circumcise him a little by 
leaving out some of the mosfr obnoxious lines. Do, 
pray, look at the poems and decide for me. Have 
you seen my friend Tom Thomson, who is just 
now in London I He has, I believe, the advantage 
of knowing you, and 1 hope you will meet, as he 
understands more of old books, old laws, and old 
history, than any man in Scotland. He has lately 
received an appointment under the Lord Register 
of Scotland, which puts all our records under his 
immediate inspection and control, and I expect 
many valuable discoveries to be the consequence 
of his investigation, if he escapes being smothered 
in the cloud of dust which his researches will cer- 
tainly raise about his ears. I sent your card in- 
stantly to Jeffrey, from whom you had doubtless a 
suitable answer. 1 1 saw the venerable economist 
and antiquary, Macplicrson, when in London, and 
was quite delighted with the simplicity and kind- 
ness of his manners. He is exactly like one of 
the old Scotchmen whom I remember twenty years 
ago, before so close a union had taken place be- 
tween Edinburgh and London. The mail-coach 
and the Berwick smacks have done more than the 
Union in altering our national character, some- 
times for the better and sometimes for the worse. 

“ I met with your friend, Mr Caiming, in town, 
and claimed his acquaintance as a friend of yours, 
and had my claim allowed ; also Mr Frere, — both 
delightful companions, far too good for politics, 
and for winning and losing places. When 1 say I 
was more pleased with their society than I thought 
had been possible on so short an acquaintance, I 
pay them a very trifling compliment and myself 
a very great one. 1 had also the honour of dining 
with a fair friend of yours at Blackheath — an ho- 
nour which I shall very long remember. She is an 
enchanting princess, who dwells in an enchanted 
palace, and I cannot help thinking that her prince 
must labour under some malignant spell when lie 
denies himself her society. The very Prince of 
the Black Isles, whose bottom was marble, would 
have mafia an effort to transport himself to Mon- 
tague House. From all this you will understand 
I was at Montague House. 

“ I am quite delighted at the interest you take 
in poor Lord Melviile. I suppose they are deter- 
mined to hunt him down. Indeed, the result of 
his trial must be ruin from the expense, even sup- 
posing him to be honourably acquitted. Will you, 
when you have time to write, let me know how 
that matter is likely to turn ? I am deeply inte- 
rested in it ; and the reports here arc so various, 
that one knows not what to trust to. Even the 
common rumour of London is generally more au- 
thentic than the ‘ from good authority’ of Edin- 
burgh. Besides, I am now in the wilds (alas ! I 
1 cannot say woods and wilds), and hear little of 
what passes. Charlotte joins me in a thousand 


l Mr Elite had written to Mr Jeffrey, through Scott, propo- 
sing to draw up an article for the Edinburgh Review 0 n the 


kind remembrances to Mrs Ellis ; and I am ever 
yours most truly, Walter Scott.” 

I shall not dwell at present upon Scott’s method 
of conduct in the circumstances of an eminently 
popular author beleaguered by the importunities 
of fashionable admirers: his bearing, when first 
exposed to such influences, was exactly what it 
was to the end, and 1 shall have occasion in the 
sequel to produce the evidence of more than one 
deliberate observer. 

Caroline, Princess of Wales, was in those days 
considered among the Tories, whose politics her 
husband had uniformly opposed, as the victim of 
unmerited misfortune, east aside, from the mere 
wantonness of caprice, by a gay and dissolute vo- 
luptuary ; while the Prince’s Whig associates had 
espoused his quarrel, and were already, as the 
event showed, prepared to act, publicly as well as 
privately, as if they believed her to be among the 
most abandoned of her sex. I know not by whom 
Scott was first introduced to her little Court at 
Blackheath ; but T think it was probably through 
Mrs llayman, a lady of her bedchamber, several 
of whose notes and letters occur about this time in 
the collection of his correspondence. The careless 
levity of the Princess’s manner was observed by 
him, as 1 have heard him say, with much regret, 
as likely to bring the purity of heart and mind, 
for which he gave her credit, into suspicion. For 
example, when, in the course of the evening, she 
conducted him by himself to admire some flowers 
in a conservatory, and, the place being rather 
dark, his lameness oecnsioned him to hesitate for 
a moment in following her down some steps which 
she had taken at a skip, she turned round, and 
said, with mock indignation — “ Ah ! false and faint- 
hearted troubadour! you will not trust yourself 
with me for fear of your neck !” 

I find from one of Mrs I layman’s letters, that 
on being asked, at Montague House, to recite some 
verses of his own, he replied that he had none 
unpublished which lie thought worthy of her Royal 
Highness’s attention, but introduced a short ac- 
count of the Et trick Shepherd, ami repeated one 
of the ballads of the Mountain Hard, for which 
he was then endeavouring to procure subscribers. 
The Princess appears to have been interested by 
the story, and she affected, at all events, to be 
pleased with the lines ; she desired that her name 
might be placed oil the Shepherd’s list, and thus 
ho had at least one gleam of royal patronage. 

It was during the same visit to London that 
Scott first saw Joanna Baillie, of whose Plays on 
the Passions ho had been, from their first ap- 
pearance, an enthusiastic admirer. The late Mr 
Sotheby, the translator of Obcron, &c. &c. was the 
friend who introduced him to the poetess of Hamp- 
stead. Being asked very lately what impression 
he made upon her at this interview — “ I was at 
first,” she answered, “ a little disappointed, for I 
was fresh from the Lay, and had pictured to my- 
self an ideal elegance and refinement of feature ; 
hut I said to myself, If I had been in a crowd, 
and at a loss what to do, I should have fixed upon 
that face among a thousand, as the sure index of 
the benevolence and the shrewduess that would 


Annals of Commerce, then recently published by Mr David 
Macpherson. 
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and could help me in my strait. We had not 
talked long, however, before 1 saw in the expres- 
sive play of his countenance far more even of ele- 
gance and refinement than I had missed in its 
mere lines.” The acquaintance thus begun, soon 
ripened into a most affectionate intimacy between 
him and this remarkable woman ; and thenceforth 
she and her distinguished brother, Dr Matthew 
Baillie, were among the friends to whose inter- 
course he looked forward with the greatest pleasure 
when about to visit the metropolis. 

I ought to have mentioned before, that ho had 
known Mr Sothebv at a very early period of life, 
that amiable and excellent man having boon sta- 
tioned for some time at Edinburgh while serving 
his Majesty as a captain of dragoons. Scott ever 
retained for«him a sincere regard ; he was always, 
when in London, a frequent guest at his hospitable 
board, and owed to him the personal acquaintance 
of not a few of their most eminent contemporaries 
in various departments of literature and art. 

Wiicn the Court opened alcer the spring recess, 
Scott entered upon his new duties as one of the 
Principal Clerks of Session ; and as he continued 
to discharge them with exemplary regularity, and 
to the entire satisfaction both of the Judges and 
the Bar, during the long period of twenty-five 
years, 1 think it proper to tell precisely in what 
they consisted, the more so because, in liis letter 
to Ellis of the 2oth January, he has himself (cha- 
racteristically enough) understated them. 

The Court of Session sits at Edinburgh from the 
12th of May to the 12th of July, and again from 
the 12th of November, with a short interval at 
Christmas, to the 12th of March. The Judges of 
the Inner Court took their places on the Bench, in 
his time, every morning not later than ten o’clock, 
and remained according to the amount of business 
ready for despatch, but seldom for less than four 
or more than six hours daily ; during which space 
the Principal Clerks continued seated at a table 
below the Bench, to watch the progress of the suits, 
and record the decisions — the cases, of all classes, 
being equally apportioned among their number. 
The Court of Session, however, does not sit on 
Monday, that (lay being reserved for the criminal 
business of the High Court of Justiciary, and there 
is also another blank day every other week , — the 
Teind Wednesday, as it is called, when the Judges 
are assembled for the hearing of tithe questions, 
which belong to a separate jurisdiction, of com- 
paratively modern creation, and having its own 
Beparate establishment of officers. On the whole, 
then, Scott’s attendance in Court may be taken to 
have amounted, on the average, to from four to 
six hours daily during rather less than six months 
out of the twelve. 

Not a little of the Clerk’s business in Court is 
merely formal, and indeed mechanical ; but there 
are few days in which he is not called upon for 
the exertion of his higher faculties, in reducing 
the decisions of the Bench, orally pronounced, to 
technical shape ; which, in a new, complex, or dif- 
ficult case, cannot be satisfactorily done without 
close attention to all the previous proceedings and 
written documents, an accurate understanding of 
the principles or precedents on which it has been 
determined, and a thorough command of the whole 

1 Mr Raron Hume died nt Edinburgh, 27th July 1838, in his 
82d yew. 1 laid great gratification in receiving a message from 


vocabulary of legal forms. Dull or indolent men, 
promoted through the mere wantonness of political 
patronage, might, no doubt, contrive to devolve 
the harder part of their duty upon humbler assist- 
ants : but, in general, the office had been held by 
gentleman of high character and attainments ; and 
more than one among Scott’s own colleagues en- 
joyed the reputation of legal science that would 
havr done honour to the Bench. Such men, of 
course, prided themsdlves on doing well whatever 
it was their proper function to do ; and it was by 
their example, not that of the drones who conde- 
scended to lean upon unseen and irresponsible 
inferiors, that Scott uniformly modelled his own 
conduct as a Clerk of Session. To do this, re- 
quired, of necessity, constant study of law-paperfl 
and authorities at home. There was also a great 
deal of really base drudgery, such as the authen- 
ticating of registered deeds, by signature, which 
he had to go through out of Court ; he had, too, a 
Shrievalty, though not a heavy one, all the wlnlo 
upon his hands; — and, on the whole, it forms one 
of the must remarkable features in his history, 
that, throughout the most active period of his lite- 
rary career, lie must have devoted a large pro- 
portion of his hours, during half at least of every 
year, to the conscientious discharge of professional 
duties. 

Henceforth, then, when in Edinburgh, his literary 
work was performed chiefly before breakfast ; with 
the assistance of such evening hours as he could 
contrive to rescue from the consideration of Court 
papers, and from those social engagements in which, 
year after year, as his celebrity advanced, he was 
of necessity more and more largely involved ; and 
of those entire days during which the Court of 
Session did not sit — days which, by most of those 
holding the same official station, were given to re- 
laxation and amusement. So long as he continued 
quarter -master of the Volunteer Cavalry, of course 
lie had, even while in Edinburgh, some occasional 
horse exercise ; but, in general, his town life hence- 
forth was in that respect as inactive as his country 
life ever was the reverse, lie scorned for a long 
while to attach any consequence to this complete 
alternation of habits ; but we shall find him con- 
fessing in the sequel, that it proved highly injurious 
to his bodily health. 

1 may here observe, that the duties of his clerk- 
ship brought Siim into close daily connexion with a 
set of gentleman, most of whom were soon Regarded 
by him with the most cordial affection and confi- 
dence. One of his new colleagues was David Hume 
(the nephew of the historian) whose lectures on the 
Law of Scotland are characterised with just eulogy 
in the Ashcstiel Memoir, and who subsequently 
became a Baron of the Exchequer ; a man as vir- 
tuous and amiable, as conspicuous for masculine 
vigour of intellect and variety of knowledge. 1 
Another was Hector Macdonald Buchanan of 
Drummakiln, a frank-hearted and generous gentle- 
man, not the less acceptable to Scott for the High- 
land prejudices which he inherited with the high 
blood of Clanranald; at whoso beautiful seat of 
Ross Priory, on the shores of Lochlomond, he waa 
henceforth almost annually a visitor — a circum- 
stance which has left many traces in the Waverley 
Novels. A third (though I believe of later appoint- 

the venei able man shortly before his death, conveying his want 
approbation of these Memoirs of his friend. — [1839. J 
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ment) with whom his intimacy was not less strict, 
was tne late excellent Sir Robert Dundas of Beecli- 
wood, Bart. ; and a fourth was the friend of his 
boyhood, one of the dearest he ever had, Colin 
Mackenzie of Portmore. With these gentlemen’s 
families, he and his lived in such constant familia- 
rity of kindness, that the children all called their 
fathers’ colleagues uncles , and the mothers of their 
little friends aunts ; and in txpth, the establishment 
was a brotherhood. 

Scott’s nomination as Clerk of Session appeared 
in the same Gazette (March 8, 1806) which an- 
nounced the instalment of the Hon. Henry Erskine 
and John Clerk of Eldin as Lord Advocate and 
Solicitor-General for Scotland. The promotion at 
such a moment, of a distinguished Tory, might well 
excite the wonder of the Parliament House, and 
even when the circumstances were explained, the 
inferior local adherents of the triumphant cause 
were far from considering the conduct of their su- 
periors in this matter with feelings of satisfaction. 
The indication of such humours was deeply re- 
sented by his haughty spirit ; and he in his turn 
showed his irritation in a manner well calculated 
to extend to higher quarters the spleen with which 
his advancement had been regarded by persons ! 
wholly unworthy of his attention. In short, it was 
almost immediately after a Whig Ministry had 
gazetted liis appointment to an office which had for 
twelve months formed a principal object of his 
ambition, that, rebelling against the implied suspi- 
cion of his having accepted something like a per- 
sonal obligation at the hands of adverse politicians, 
he for the first time put himself forward as a de- 
cided Tory partisan. 

The impeachment of Lord Melville was among 
the first measures of the new Government ; and 
personal affection and gratitude graced as well as 
heightened the zeal with which Scott watched the 
issue of this, in his eyes, vindictive proceeding ; 
but, though the ex-minister’s ultimate acquit till 
was, as to all the charges involving his personal 
honour, complete, it must now be allowed that the 
investigation brought out many circumstances by 
no means creditable to his discretion ; and the re- 
joicings of his friends ought not, therefore, to havo 
been scornfully jubilant. Such they were, however 
— at least in Edinburgh ; and Scott took his share 
in them by inditing a song, which was sung by 
Jame$ R^llantyne, and received with clamorous 
applauses, at a public dinner given in honour of the 
event on the 27th of June 1806. I regret that this 
piece was inadvertently omitted in the late collec- 
tive edition of his poetical works ; but since such is 
the case, I consider myself bound to insert it here. 
However he may have regretted it afterwards, he 
authorized its publication in the newspapers of 
the time, and my narrative would fail to convey a 
complete view of the man, if I should draw a veil 
over the expression, thus deliberate, of some of the 
strongest personal feelings that ever animated his 
verse. 

HEALTH TO LORD MELVILLE. 

Air —Carri ckfergus. 

Since here we are set in array round the table, 

Five hundred good fellows well met in a hail, 

Come listen, brave boys, and I '11 sing ns I 'm ahlo 

How innocence triumphed and pride got a fall. 

But push round the claret— 

Come, stewards, dont spare it— 


With rapture you 11 drink to the toast that I give i 
Here, boys, 

Off with it merrily — 

Melville for ever, and long may lie live ! 

What were the Whigs doing, when boldly pursuing, 

Pitt banished Rebellion, gave Treason a string ? 

Why, they swore, on their honour, for Arthur O’Connor, 
And fought hard for Desfard against country and king. 
Well, then, we knew, boys, 

Prrr and Melville were true boys. 

And the tempest was raised by the friends of Reform. 

Ah, wo! 

Weep to his memory ; 

Low lies the pilot that weathered tho storm ! 

And pray, don't you mind when the Blues first were raising. 
And we scarcely could think the house safe o’er our heads ? 
When villains and coxcombs, French politics praising, 

Drqve peace from our tables and sleep from our beds ? 

Our hearts they grew holder 
When musket on shoulder. 

Stepp'd forth our old Statesmen example to givg. 

Come, hoys, never fear, 

Drink tho Blue grenadier — 

TTere ’s to old IIarky, and long may he live ! 

They would turn us adrift*, though rely, sir, upon it— 

Our own faithful chronicles warrant us that 
The free mountaineer ami his bonny blue bonnet 
Have oft gone as far as the regular’s liat. 

We laugh at their taunting, 

For all wo are wanting 
Is liccnco our life for our country to give. 

Off with it mprrily, 

Horse, foot, and artillery, 

F.acli loyal Volunteer, long may he live ! 

'Tis not us, alone, hoys — tho Army and Navy 
Have each got a slap ’mid their politic pranks : 

Cornwalms cashier’d, that watched winters to save ye. 

And the Cape called a bauble, unworthy of thanks. 

But vain is their taunt. 

No soldier shall want 

The thanks that his country to valour can give: 

Come, hoys. 

Drink it off merrily, — 

Sir David and Popham. and long may they live ! 

And then our revenue — Lord knows how they viewed it 
While each petty statesman talked lofty and big : 

But the beer-tax was weak, as if Whitbread hod brewed it, 
And the pig-iron duty a shame to a pig. 

In vain is their vaunting. 

Too surely there ’s wanting 
What judgment, ox|»orience, and steadiness give; 

Come, boys. 

Drink about merrily, — 

Health to sage Melville, and long may he live ! 

Our King, too — our Princess — T dare not sav more, sir,— 
May providence watch them with mercy and might ! 

While there’s otic Scottish hand that can wag a Haymorc, sir, ' 
They shall ne’er want a friend to stand up for their right. 

Be damn’d lie that dare not, — 

For my part, I ’ll spare not 
To beauty afflicted a tribute to give : 

Fill it up steadily, 

Drink it off readily— 

Here's to the Princess, ami long may she live ! 

And since we must not set Auld Rcikie in glory, 

And mnke her brown visage as light as her heart ; 1 
Till oach man illumine liis own upper story. 

Nor law-book nor lawyer shall force us to part. 

In Cirrnvillk and Spencer, 

And some few good men, sir. 

High talents we honour, slight difference forgive; 

But the Brewer we 11 hoax, 

Tallyho to the Fox, 

And drink Melville for ever, os long as we live! 

This song gave great offence to the many sincere 
personal friends whom Scott numbered among the 
upper ranks of the Whigs ; and, in particular, it 
created a marked coldness towards him on the 
part of the accomplished and amiable Countess of 
Rosslyn (a very intimate friend of his favourite 
patroness, Lady Dalkeith), which, as his letters 
show, wounded his feelings severely, — the more so, 
I have no doubt, because a little reflection must 

i The Magistrates of Edinburgh lmd rejected an application 
for illumination of the town, on the arrival of the news of Lord 
Melville's acquittal. 
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have made him repent not a few of its allusions. 
He was consoled, however, by abundant testimo- 
nies of Tory approbation ; and, among others, by 
the following note from Mr Canning : — 

“ To Walter Scott > Esq. r Edinburgh. 

“ London, July 14, 1806. 

“ Dear Sir, — I should not think it necessary to 
trouble you with a direct acknowledgment of the 
very acceptable present which you were so good as 
to send me through Mr William Rose, if I had not 
happened to hear that some of those persons who 
could not indeed be expected to be pleased with 
your composition, have thought proper to be very 
loud and petulant in the expression of their disap- 
probation. yhose, therefore, who approve and are 
thankful for your exertions in a cause which they 
have much at heart, owe it to themselves, as well 
as to you, that the expressions of their gratitude 
and pleasure should reach you in as direct a man- 
ner as possible. 1 hope that, in the course of next 
year, you are likely to afford your friends in this 
part of the world an opportunity of repeating these 
expressions to you in person ; and I have the ho- 
nour to be, dear Sir, with great truth, your very 
sincere and obedient servant, 

George Canning.” 

Scott’s Tory feelings appear to have been kept in 
a very excited state during the whole of this, short 
reign of the Whigs. He then, for the first time, 
mingled keenly in the details of county politics, — 
canvassed electors — harangued meetings ; and, in 
a word, made himself conspicuous as a leading 
instrument of liis party — more especially as an in- 
defatigable local manager, wherever the parlia- 
mentary interest of the Buccleueli family was in 
peril. But he was, in truth, earnest and serious in 
liis belief that tlio new rulers of the country were 
disposed to abolish many of its most valuable in- 
stitutions; and he regarded with special jealousy 
certain schemes of innovation with respect to the 
courts of law and the administration of justice, 
which were set on foot by the Crown Officers for 
Scotland. At a debate of the F acuity of Advocateson 
some of these propositions, he made a speech much 
longer than any lie bad ever before delivered in 
that assembly ; and several who heard it have as- 
sured me, that it had a flow and energy of eloquence 
for which those who knew him best had been quite 
unprepared. When the meeting broke up, he 
walked across the Mound , on his way to Castle 
Street, between Mr Jeffrey and another of his re- 
forming friends, who complimented him on the 
rhetorical powders he had been displaying, and 
would .willingly have treated the subject-matter of 
the discussion playfully. But his feelings had been 
moved to an extent far beyond their apprehension; 
he exclaimed, “ No, no — ’tis no laughing matter ; 
little by little, whatever your wishes may be, you 
will destroy and undermine, until nothing of what 
makes Scotland Scotland shall remain.” And so 
saying, he turned round to conceal his agitation — 
but not until Mr Jeffrey saw tears gushing down 
liis cheek — resting liis head until ne recovered 
himself on the wall of the Mound. Seldom, if ever, 
in his more advanced age, did any feelings obtain 
such mastery. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Dryden— Critical Pieces— Edition of Sllnwby’s Memoirs. 

— Marmion begun — Visit to London — Elfia — Rose — Can- 
ning-Miss Seward— Scott Secretary to the Commission on 
Scotch Jurisprudence — Letters to Southey, Ac. — Publica- 
tion of Marmion— Anecdotes— The Edinburgh Review on 
Marmion. 

1806-1806. 

During the whole of 1806 and 1807, Dryden con* 
tinued to occupy the greater share of Scott’s lite- 
rary hours ; but in the course of the former year 
he found time and (notwithstanding all these political 
bickerings), inclination to draw up three papers for 
tho Edinburgh Review ; viz. one on the poems and 
translations of the Hon. William Herbert ; a second, 
more valuable and elaborate, in which he compared 
the “ Specimens of Early English Romances” bgr 
Ellis, with the “ Selection of Ancient English Metn* 
eal Romances” byRitson; and, lastly, that ex* 
quisite piece of humour, his article on the Miseries 
of Human Life, to which Mr Jeffrey added some, 
if not all, of the Retietcers 1 Groans with which it 
concludes. It was in September 1806, too, that 
Messrs Longman put forth, in a separate volume, 
those of his own ballads which, having been inclu- 
ded in the Minstrelsy, were already their property, 
together with a collection of his “ Lyrical Pieces 
for which lie received £100. This publication, ob- 
viously suggested by the continued popularity of the 
Lay, was highly successful, seven thousand copies 
having been disposed of before the first collective 
edition of his poetical works appeared. He had also 
proposed to include the House of Aspen in the same 
volume, but on reflection, once more laid his prose 
tragedy aside. About the same time he issued, 
though without his name, a miscellaneous volume, 
entitled, w Original Memoirs written during the 
Great Civil Wars; being the Life of Sir Henry 
Slingsby, and Memoirs of Captain Hodgson, with 
Notes, Ac.” Scott’s preface consists of a brief but 
elegant and interesting biography of the gallant 
cavalier Slingsby ; liis notes are few and unimpor- 
tant. This volume (by which ho gained nothing as 
editor) was put forth in October by Messrs Con- 
stable ; and in November 1806, he began Marmion , 
the publication of which was the first important 
business of liis in which that enterprising firm had 
a primary part. 

He was at this time in frequent communication 
with several leading booksellers, each o£ v4iom 
would willingly have engrossed his labours; but 
from the moment that liis literary undertakings be- 
gan to be serious, he seems to have resol ved against 
forming so strict a connexion with any one pub- 
lisher, as might at all interfere with the freedom of 
his transactions. I think it not improbable that his 
interests as the partner of Ballantyne may have 
had some influence in this part of bis conduct ; at 
all events, there can be little doubt that the hope 
of sharing more and more in the profits of Scott’s 
original works induced the competing booksellers 
to continue and extend their patronage of the 
Edinburgh printer, who had been introduced to- 
their notice as the personal friend of the most rising 
author of tho day. But, nevertheless, I can have 
no doubt that Scott was mainly guided by his love 
I of independence. It was always his maxim, that 
no author should ever let any ono house fancy that 
they had obtained a right of monopoly over his 
works— or, as he expressed it, in the language of 
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the Scotch feudalists, "that they had completely 
thirled him to their mill and through life, as we 
Shall see, the instant he perceived the least trace 
of this feeling, ho asserted his freedom, not by 
word, but by some decided deed, on whatever con- 
federations of pecuniary convenience the step might 
make it necessary for him to trample. Of the con- 
duct of Messrs Longman, who had been principally 
concerned in the publication of the Minstrelsy, the 
Lay, Sir Tristrem, and the Ballads, he certainly 
could have had no reason to complain ; on the con- 
trary, he ha s in various places attested that it was 
liberal and handsome beyond his expectation ; but, 
nevertheless, a negotiation which they now opened 
proved fruitless, and ultimately they had no share 
whatever in the second of his original works. 

Constable offered a thousand guineas for the 
poem very shortly after it was begun, and without 
having seen one line of it ; and Scott, without hesi- 
* tation, accepted this proposal. It may be gathered 
from the Introduction of 1830, that private cir- 
cumstances of a delicate nature rendered it highly 
desirable for him to obtain the immediate command 
of such a sum ; the price was actually paid long 
before the poem was published ; and it suits very 
well with Constable’s character to suppose that his 
readiness to advance the money may have out- 
stripped the calculations of more established dealers, 
and thus cast the balance in his favour. He was 
not, however, so unwise as to keep the whole ad- 
venture to himself. His bargain being fairly con- 
cluded, he tendered one-fourth of the copyright to 
Mr Miller of Albemarle Street, and another to Mr 
Murray, then of Fleet Street, London ; and both 
these booksellers appear to have embraced his pro- 
position with eagerness. “ I am,” Murray wroto to 
Constable on the 6th February 1807, " truly sen- 
sible of the kind remembrance of me in your liberal 
purchase. You have rendered Mr Miller no less 
happy by your admission of him ; and we both view 
it as honourable, profitable, and glorious to be con- 
cerned in the publication of a new poem by Walter 
Scott.” The news that a thousand guineas had 
been paid for an unseen and unfinished MS. ap- 
peared in those days portentous ; and it must be 
allowed that the writer who received such a sum 
for a performance in embryo, had made a great 
step in the hazards, as well as in the honours of 
authorship. 

Tile private circumstances which he alludes to 
as having precipitated his re-appearance as a poet 
were connected with his brother Thomas’s final 
withdrawal from the profession of a Writer to the 
Signet, which arrangement seems to have become 
quite necessary towards the end of 1806 ; but it is 
extremely improbable that, in the absence of any 
such occurrence, a young, energetic, and ambitious 
! man would have long resisted the cheering stimulus 
of such success as had attended the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 

" I had formed,” he says, " the prudent resolu- 
tion to bestow a little more labour than I had yet 
done on my productions, and to be in no hurry 
again to announce myself as a candidate for lite- 
rary fame. Accordingly, particular passages of a 
poem which was finally called ‘ Marmion’ were la- 
boured with a good deal of care by one by whom 
much care was seldom bestowed. Whether the 
j work was worth the labour or not, I am no com- 
; petent judge ; but I may be permitted to say, that 


the period of its composition was a very happy 
one in my life ; so much so, that I remember with 
pleasure at this moment (1830) some of the spots j 
m which particular passages were composed. It 
is probably owing to this that the introductions to 
the several cantos assumed the form of familiar 
epistles to my intimate friends, in which I alluded, j 
perhaps more than was necessary or graceful, to 
my domestic occupations and amusements — a lo- 
quacity which may be excused by those who re- 
member that I was still young, light-headed, and 
happy, and that out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth 8peaketh ,’ J1 

The first four of the Introductory Epistles are 
dated Ashestiel, and they point out very distinctly 
some of the “ spots” which, after the lapse of so 
many years, he remembered with pleasure for their 
connexion with particular passages of Marmion. 
There is a knoll with some tall old ashes oil the 
adjoining farm of the Peel, where he was very fond 
of sitting by himself, and it still bears the name of 
the Sheriff's Knowc . Another favourite seat was 
beneath a huge oak hard by the Tweed, at the ex- 
tremity of the liaugh of Ashestiel. It wap here,, 
that while meditating his verses, he used •. ^ 

- , ■ * k “tosfciy' rA ■, ■ ' 

’ And wnstc the solitary (toy 
' In plucking from yon fen the reed. 

And watch it floating down the Tweed; 

Or idly list the shrilling lay 

"With which the milkmaid cheers her way, 

JVliirking its cadence rise and fail, 

As from the held, beneath her pail, 

She trips it down the uneven dale.” 

He frequently wandered far from home, how- 
ever, attended only by his dog, and would return 
late in the evening, having lot hours after hours 
slip away anting the soft and melancholy wilder- 
nesses where Yarrow creeps from her fountains. 
The lines, 

“ Oft in my mind such thoughts awake. 

By lone Saint Mary's silent lake/' dec. 

paint a scene not less impressive than what Byron 
found amidst the gigantic pines of the forest of 
Ravenna ; and how completely does he set himself 
before us in the moment of his gentler and more 
solemn inspiration, by the closing couplet, — 

“ Your horse's hoof-tread sounds too rude. 

So stilly is the solitude.” 

But when the theme was of a more stirring order, 
he enjoyed pursuing it over brake and fell at the 
full speed of his Lieutenant. I well remember his 
saying, as I rode with him across the hills from 
Ashestiel to Newark one day in his declining years 
— “ Oil, man, I had many a grand gallop among 
these braes when I was thinking of Marmion, but 
a trotting canny pony must serve me now.” His 
friend, Mr Skene, however, informs me that many 
of the more energetic descriptions, and particularly 
that of the battle of Flodden, were struck out while 
he was in quarters again with his cavalry, in the 
autumn of 1807. a In the intervals of drilling,” 
he says, " Scott used to delight in walking his 
powerful black steed up and down by himself upon 
the Portobello sands, within the beating of the 
surge; and now and then you would Bee him plunge 
in his spurs, and go off as if at the charge, with 
the spray dashing about him. As we rode back 
to Musselburgh, he often came and placed himself 


1 Introduction to Marmion , 1890. 
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beside me, to repeat the verses that he had been 
composing during these pauses of our exercise.” 

He seems to have communicated fragments of 
the poem very freely during the whole of its pro- 
gress. As early as the 22d February 1807, 1 find 
Mrs Hayman acknowledging, in the name of the 
Princess of Wales, the receipt of a copy of the In- 
troduction to Canto III., in which occurs the tri- 
bute to Her Royal Ilighnoss’s heroic lather, mortally 
wounded the year before at Jena — a tribute so 
grateful to her feelings, that she herself shortly 
after sent the poet an elegant silver vase as a me- 
morial of her thankfulness. And about the same 
time, the Marchioness of Abercom expresses the 
delight with which both she and her lord had read 
the generous verses on Pitt and Fox in another of 
those epistleg. But liis connexion with this noble 
family was no new one ; for his father, and after- 
wards his brother Thomas, liad been the auditors 
of their Scotch rental. 

In March, his researches concerning Dryden car- 
ried him again to the south. During several weeks 
lie gnvn his day pretty regularly to the pamphlets 
and M^S. of the British Museum, and the evening 
to the brilliant societies that now courted him when- 
ever lie came within their sphere. His recent po- 
litical demonstrations during tin? brief reign of the 
Whigs, seem to have procured for him on this 
occasion a welcome of redoubled warmth among 
the leaders of his own now once more victorious 
party. “ As I had,” he writes to his brother-in-law, 
in India, “ contrary to many who avowed the same 
opinions in sunshine, held fast, my integrity during 
the Fox lies 5 interval of power, t found myself of 
course very well with the new administration.” 
But ho uniformly reserved his Saturday and Sun- 
day either for Mr Ellis, at SunninghiU, or Lord and 
Lady Abercorn, at tlieir beautiful villa near Stan- 
more ; and the press copy of Cantos I. and II. of 
M amnion attests that most of it reached Ballantyue 
in sheets, franked by the Marquis, or his son-in-law' 
Lord Aberdeen, during April 1 807. 

Before lie turned homeward, ho made a short 
visit to his friend William Stewart Rose, at his 
cottage of Gundimore, in Hampshire, and enjoyed 
in liis com puny various long rides in the New Fo- 
rest, a day in the dock-yard of Portsmouth, and two 
or three more in the Isle of Wight. 1 Several sheets 
of the MS., and corrected proofs of Canto 111., are 
also under covers franked from Gundimore by Mr 
Rose ; and I think X must quote the noto which 


accompanied one of these detachments, as showing 
the good-naturea buoyancy of mind and temper 
with which the Poet received in every stage of his 
progress the hints and suggestions of his watchful 
Inends, Erskino and Ballantyne. The latter hav- 
ing animadverted on the first draught of the song 
“ Where shr 1! the Lover rest,” and sketched what 
he thought .vould be a better arrangement of the 
stanza — Scott answers as follows: — 

u Dear James, — I am much obliged to you for 
tlio rhymes. I presume it can make no difference 
as to the air if the first three lines rhyme and I 
wish to know, with your leisure, if it iB absolutely 
.necessary that the fourth should be out of poetic 
rhythm, as 6 the deserted fair one* certainly is.— - 
For example, would this do ? 

‘ Should my heart from thee falter. 

To another love alter 

(For the rhyme we Ml sny Walter) 

Deserting my lover. 

There is here the same number of syllables, but 
arranged in cadence. 1 return the proof and send 
more copy. There will be six Cantos. Yours truly, 

W. S.” 

In the first week of May we find him at Lich- 
field, having diverged from the great road to Scot- 
land for the purpose of visiting Miss Seward. Her 
account of her old correspondent, whom till now 
slie had never seen, was addressed to Mr Cary, the 
translator of Dante ; and it may interest the reader 
to compare it with other similar sketches of earlier 
and later date. u On Friday last,” she says, 66 the 
poetically groat Walter Scott carao ‘like a sunbeam 
to my dwelling.’ This proudest boast of the Cale- 
donian muse is tall, and rather robust than slender, 
but lame in the same manner as Air ITayley, and 
in a greater measure. Neither the contour of his 
face nor yet his features are elegant ; his com- 
plexion healthy, and somewhat fair, without bloom. 
We find the singularity of brown hair and eye- 
lashes, with flaxen eyebrows ; and a countenance 
open, ingenuous, anti benevolent. When seriously 
conversing or earnestly attentive, though his eves 
are rather of a lightish grey, deep thought is on 
their lids ; he contracts his brow, and tlio rays of 
genius ^leam aslant from the orbs beneath them. 
An upper lip too long prevents his mouth from 
being decidedly handsome, but the sweetest ema- 
nations of temp r and heart play about it ^h<ffi he 
talks cheerfully or smiles — and in company he ia 


1 T am sure I shall gratify every reader by extracting some 
lines alluding to Scott's visit j*t Mr Hose’s Marine Villa, from 
nil unpublished poem, entitled “ Gundimore," kindly placed nt 
my disposal by liis host. 

" Here Walter Scott has woo’d the northern muse ; 

Here ho with me has joyed to walk or cruise ; 

And lienee has pricked through Yten’s holt, where we 
Have called to mind how under greenwood tree. 

Pierced by the partner of his * woodland craft/ 

King It ulus fell by Tyrrell’s random shaft. 

Hence have wo ranged by Celtic camps and barrows. 

Or climbed tlio expectant hark, to thread the Narrows. 

Of Hurst, bound westward to tho gloomy bower 
Where Charles was prisoned in yon island tower; 

Or from a longer flight alighted whore 
Our navies to recruit their strength repair — 

And there have seen the ready shot and gun; 

Been in red steam the molten copper run ; 

And massive anchor forged, whose iron teeth 
6hould hold the three-decked ship when billows seethe ; 
And when the arsenal’s dark stithy rang 
With the loud hammers of the Cyclop-gang, 

-s Swallowing the darkness up, have seen with wonder. 

The flashing fire, and beard fast-following thunder. 

• 

L N°. X. 


Here, witched from summer sea and softer reign. 
Foscolo courted Muse of milder strain. 

On these ribbed sands was Coleridge pleased to pace. 
While ebbing seas have hummed a rolling base 
To liis rapt talk. Alas ! all these am gone, 

* And I and other creeping tilings live on.’ 

Tho flask no more, dear Walter, shall I quaff 
With thee, no more enjoy thy hearty laugh ! 

No more shalt thou to me extend thy hand, 

A welcome pilgrim to my father’s land ! 

“ Alone, such friends and comrades I deplore. 

And peopled but with phantoms is the shore : 

Hence have I fled my haunted beach ; yet so 
Would not alike a sylvan home forego. 

Though wakening fond regrets, its sere and yellow 
Leaves, and sweet inland murmur, serve to mellow 
And soothe the sobered sorrow they recall, ' 

When mantled in the faded garb of fall ; — 

But wind and wave — Unlike the sighing sedge 
And murmuring leaf — give grief a coarser edge : 

And in each howling blast my fancy hears 

* The voices of the dead, and songs of other years. 
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much oftener gay than contemplative — his con- 
versation an overflowing fountain of brilliant wit, 
apposite allusion, and playful archness — while on 
serious themes it is nervous and eloquent ; the ac- 
cent decidedly Scotch, yet l>y no means broad. On 
the whole, no expectation is disappointed which his 
poetry must excite in all who feel the power and 
graces of human inspiration. Not less asto- 

nishing than w as Johnson’s memory is that of Mr 
Scott ; like Johnson, also, his recitation is too mo- 
notonous and violent to do justice either to his own 
writings or those of others. The stranger guest 
delighted us all by the unaffected charms of his 
mind and manners. Such visits are among the mosf^ 
high-prized honours which my writings have pro- 
cured for me.” Miss Seward adds, that she showed 
him the passage in Cary’s Dante where Michael 
Scott occurs, and that though he admired the spirit 
and skill of the version, lie confessed his inability 
to find pleasure in the Divina Commedia. “ The 
plan,” lie said, u appeared to him unhappy ; the 
personal malignity and strange mode of revenge 
presumptuous and uninteresting.” 

liy the 1 2th of May lie was at Edinburgh for tho 
commencement of the summer session, and the 
printing of Marmion seems thenceforth to have 
gone on at times with great rapidity, at others 
slowly and irregularly ; tho latter (’autos having 
no douht been merely blocked out when the first 
went to press, and his professional avocations, but 
above all, liis Dry den, occasioning frequent inter- 
ruptions. 

Mr Guthrie Wright, a relation and intimate friend 
of William Erskine, who was among the familiar 
associates of the Troop, has furnished me witli some 
details which throw light on the construction of 
Marmion. This gentleman, I may observe, had, 
through Scott’s good offices, succeeded his brother 
Thomas in the charge of the Abercorn business. — 
“ In the summer of 1807,” he says, u i hud the 
pleasure of making a trip with Sir Walter to Dum- 
fries, for the purpose of meeting the late Lord 
Abercorn oil his way with his family to Ireland. 
His Lordship did not arrive for two or three days 
after we reached Dumfries, and we employed the 
interval in visiting Sweetheart Abbey, Caerlave- 
rock Castle, and some other ancient buildings in 
the neighbourhood, i need hardly say how much I 
enjoyed the journey. Every one who had the plea- 
sure of, liis acquaintance knows the inexhaustible 
store of anecdote and good-liumour he possessed. 
He recited poetry and old legends from morn till 
night, and in short it is impossible that anything 
could be more delightful tliau his society ; but what 
1 particularly allude to is the circumstance, that 
at that time lie was writing Marmion, the three 
or four first cantos of which he had with him, and 
which he was so good as read to me. It is unne- 


1 Mr Guthrie Wright, in liis letter to me {Edinburgh, April 
5th, 1837). adds — “ You have said a good deal about Sir Wai- 
ter’s military career, and truly stated how much ho was the life 
and soul of the corps, and that at quarters hu used ‘ to set the 
table in a roar.* Numberless anecdotes of him might bo given 
about that time. 1 shall only mention one. Our Adjutant, Jack 
Adams, was a jolly fat old fellow, a great favourite, who died 
one day, and was buried with military honours. We were all 
very sorrowful on the occasion— had marched to tho Greyfriars 
churchyard to the Dead March in Saul, and other solemn mu- 
sic, and after having fired over the grave, were coming away — 
but there seemed to bo a moment’s pause ns to the tune which 
Should bo played by the band, when bcott said, 1 If I might 
venture an opinion, it should be, I hat laid a herrin ’ in taut,* 
•od we marched off in quick time to that tune accordingly. 


cessary to say how much I was enchanted with 
them ; but as he good-naturedly asked me to state 
any observations that occurred to me, I said in 

1 ‘oke that it appeared to me he had brought his 
loro by a very strange route into Scotland. ‘ Why/ 
says I, ‘ did ever mortal coming from England to 
Edinburgh go by Gifford, Crichton Castle, Borth- 
wick Castle, and over the top of Blackford Hill! 
Not only is it a circuitous detour , but there never 
was a road that way since the world was created 1* 
6 That is a most irrelevant objection,* said Sir Wal* 
ter ; < it was my good pleasure to bring Marmion 
by that route, for the purpose of describing tho 
places you have mentioned, and the view from 
Blackford Hill — it was his business to find his road 
and pick his steps the best way he could. But, 
pray, how would you have me bring Jlim ? Not by 
the post-road, surely, as if he had been travelling 
in a mail-coach V — < No,* I replied ; * there were 
neither post-roads nor mail-coaches in those days ; 
but I think you might have brought him with a 
less chance of getting into a swamp, by allowing 
him to travel the natural route by Dunbar and the 
sea-coast; and then he might have tarried for a 
space with the famous Earl of Angus, surnamed 
Bell-the-Cat, at his favourite residence of Tantal- 
lon Castle, by which means you would have had 
not only that fortress with all his feudal followers, 
but the Castle of Dunbar, the Bass, and all the 
beautiful scenery of the Forth to describe.* Thi* 
observation seemed to strike him much, and after 
a pause lie exclaimed — * By Jove, you are right 1 
I ought to have brought him that way;* and he 
added, c but before lie and l pari, depend upon it 
lie shall visit Tantallon.* He then asked if I had 
ever been there, and upon saying I had frequently, 
lie desired me to describe it, which I did; and I 
verily believe it is from wlmt I then said, that tho 
accurate description contained in the fifth canto 
was given — at least I never heard him say he had 
afterwards gone to visit the castle ; and when the 
poem was published, 1 remember he laughed, and 
asked me how T liked Tantallon.” 1 

Just a year had elapsed from his beginning the 
poem, when he penned the Epistle for Canto IV. 
at AshcsticI ; and who, that considers how busily 
liis various pursuits and labours had been crowd'* 
ing tlie interval, can wonder to be told that 

" Even now, it scarcely seems a day 
Since first I tuned this idle lay — 

A task so often laid aside 
AVhen leisure graver cares denied 
That now November’s dreary gale* 

Whose voice inspired my opening tale 
That same November gale once more 
Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow shorn 

The fifth Introduction was written in Edinburgh 
in tho month following; that to the last Canto, 
during the Christmas festivities of Mertoun-liouse, 

4 f As on instance of the fun and good-humour that prevailed 
among us, as well as of Sir Walter's ready wit, I may likewise 
mention an anecdote personal to myself. My rear-rank man 
rode a great brute of a carriage horse, over which ho had not 
sufficient control, and which therefore not unfrequently, at a 
charge, broke through the front rank, and he could not pull him 
up till he had got several yards a-head of the troop. One day 
as we were standing at ease after this had occurred, I was rather 
grumbling, I suppose, at one of my legs being carried off in this 
unceremonious way, to the no small danger of my being un- 
horsed, when Scott said, ‘ Why, Sir, I think you are most pro- 
perly placed in your present position, as you know it is your 
especial business to check overcharges alluding to my official 
duty, as Auditor of the Court of Session, to cheek overcharge* 
in bills of costs." [Waft] 
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? where, from the first days of his ballad -rhyming, 
down to the close of his life, he, like his bearded 
ancestor, usually spent that season with the im- 
mediate head of the race. The bulky appendix of 
notes, including a mass of curious antiquarian quo- 
tations, must have moved somewliat slowly through 
the printer's hands ; but Marmion was at length 
ready for publication by the middle of February 
1808 . 

Among the “ graver cares” which he alludes to 
"as having interrupted his progress in the poem, 
the chief were, as lias been already hinted, those 
arising from the altered circumstances of his bro- 
ther. These are mentioned in a letter to Miss 
Seward, dated in August 1807. The lady had, 
among other things, announced her pleasure in 
the prospect, of a visit from the author of u Ma- 
doc,” expressed her admiration of “ Master Hetty, 
the Young Roscius,” and lamented the father’s de- 
sign of placing that miraculous boy” for three 
years under a certain “ schoolmaster of eminence 
at Shrewsbury.” 1 Scott says in answer — 

“ Since 1 was favoured with your letter, my dear 
Miss Seward, 1 have brought the unpleasant trans- 
actions to which my last letter alluded, pretty near 
to a conclusion, much more fortunate than 1 had 
ventured to hope. Of my brother’s creditors, those 
connected with him by blood or friendship showed 
all the kindness which those ties are in Scotland 
peculiarly calculated to produce; and, what is here 
much more uncommon, those who had no personal 
connexion with him, or his family, showed a libe- 
rality which would not have misbecome the gene- 
rosity of the English. Upon the whole, liis affairs 
are put in a course of management which I hope 
will enable him to begin life anew with renovated 
hopes, and not entirely destitute of the means of 
recommencing business. 

“ I am very happy — although a little jealous 
withal — that you are to have the satisfaction of 
Southey’s personal acquaintance. 1 am certain you 
will like the Epic bard exceedingly. Although he 
does not deign to enter into the mere trifling in- 
tercourse of society, yet when a sympathetic spirit 
calls him forth, no man talks with more animation 
on literary topics ; and perhaps no man in England 
has read and studied so much, with the same powers 
of making use of the information which ho is so in- 
defatigable in acquiring. I despair of reconciling 
you to my little friend Jeffrey, although I think I 
could trust to his making some impression on your 
prepossession, were you to converse with him. I 
think Southey does himself injustice in supposing 
the Edinburgh Review, or any other, could have 
sunk Madoc, even for a time. But the size and 
price of the work, joined to the frivolity of an age 
which must be treated as nurses humour children, 
are sufficient reasons why a poem, on so chaste a 
model, should not have taken immediately. We 
know the similar fate of Milton’s immortal work, in 
the witty age of Charles II., at a time when poetry 
was much more fashionable than at present. Ab to 
the division of the profits, I only think that Southey 
does not understand the gentlemen of the trade , 
emphatically so called, as well as I do. Without 
any greater degree of fourberie than they conceive 
the long practice of their brethren has rendered 


1 Bee Mils Seward’s Letters, vol. vt p. 364. 


matter of prescriptive right, they contrive to clip 
the author’s proportion of profits down to a mere 
trifle. It is the kilo of the fox that went a-huuting 
with the Hon, upon condition of equal division of 
the spoil ; and yet I do not quite blame tho book- 
sellers, when I consider the very singular nature 
of their mystery. A butcher generally understands 
something of black cattle, and wo betide the jockey 
who should presume to exercise his profession with- 
out a competent knowledge of horse flesh. But who 
ever heard of a bookseller pretending to understand 
the commodity in which he dealt 1 They are the 
only tradesmen in the world who professedly, and 
by choice, deal in what is called ‘ a pig in a poke.’ 
When you consider the abominable trash which, by 
their sheer ignorance, is published every year, you 
will readily excuso them for the indemuification 
which they must necessarily obtain at the expense 
of authors of some value. In fact, though the ac- 
count between an individual bookseller and such a 
man as Southey may be iniquitous enough, yet I 
apprehend, that upon the whole the account between 
the trade and the authors of Britain at large is 
pretty fairly balanced ; and what these gentlemen 
gain at the expense of one class of writers, is la- 
vished, in many cases, in bringing forward other 
works of little value, I do not know, but this, upon 
the whole, is favourable to the cause of literature. 
A bookseller publishes twenty books, in hopes of 
hitting upon one good speculation, as a person buys 
a parcel of shares in a lottery, in hopes of gaining 
a prize. Thus the road is open to all, and if the 
successful candidate is a little fleeced, in order to 
form petty prizes to console the losing adventurers, 
still the cause of literature is benefited, since none 
is excluded from the privilege of competition. This 
does not apologize for Southey’s carelessness about 
his interest — for 

* his name it up, and may go 

From Toledo to Madrid* 

K Pray, don’t trust Southey too long with Mr 
White. He is even more determined in his admi- 
ration of old ruins than I am. You seo I am glad 
to pick a hole in his jacket, being moro jealous of 
his personal favour in Miss Seward’s eyes than of 
his poetical reputation. 

“ 1 quite agree with you about the plan of young 
Betty's education, and am no great idolater of the 
learned languages, excepting for what they contain. 
We spend in youth that time in admiring the wards 
of the key, which wo should employ in opeffing the 
cabinet and examining its treasures. A prudent 
and accomplished friend, who would make instruc- 
tion acceptable to him for the Bake of the amusement 
it conveys, would be worth an hundred schools. 
How can so wonderfully premature a geuius, accus- 
tomed to excite interest in thousands, be made a 
member of a class with other boys 1” 

To return to Scott’s own f< graver caves ” while 
Marmion was in progress. Among them were those 
of preparing himself for an office to which he was 
formally appointed soon afterwards, namely, that ’ 
of Secretary to a Parliamentary Commission for. 
the improvement of Scottish Jurisprudence. This 
Commission, at the head of whicn was Sir Islay 
Campbell, Lord President of the Court of Session, 
continued in operation for two or three years. 
Scott’s salary, as secretary, was a mere trifle ; but 
he had been led to expect that his exertions in fhia 
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capacity would lead to better things. In giving a 

f eneral view of his affairs to his brother-in-law in 
ndia, he says — “ The Clerk of Session who retired 
to make way for me, retains the appointments, while 
1 do the duty. This was rather a hard bargain, but 
it' was made when the Administration was going to 
pieces, and I was glad to swim ashore on a plank of 
the wreck ; or, in a word, to be provided for any- 
how, before the new people came in. To be sure, 
nobody could havo foreseen that in a year’s time 
my friends were all to be in again I am prin- 

cipally pleased with my new appointment as being 
conferred on me by our chief law lords and King’s 
counsel, and consequently an honourable profes- 
sional distinction. The employment will be but 
temporary, but may havo consequences important 
to my future lot in life, if I give due satisfaction 
in the discliargo of it.” He appears accordingly to 
have submitted to a great deal of miserable drud- 
gery, in mastering beforehand the details of the 
technical controversies which liad called for legis- 
latorial interference ; and he discharged his func- 
tions, as usual, with the warm approbation of his 
superiors : but no result followed. This is alluded 
to, among other things, in his correspondence with 
Mr Southey, during the printing of Mamtion. I 
snail now go back to extract some of these letters ; 
they will not only enable the reader to fill up the 
outline of the preceding narrative as regards Scott’s 
own various occupations at this period, but illustrate 
very strikingly the readiness with which, however 
occupied, he would turn aside, whenever ho saw 
any opportunity of forwarding the pursuits and in- 
terests of other literary men. 

Mr Southey had written to Scott, on the 27t.h 
September 1807, informing him that he had de- 
sired his booksellers to forward a copy of Palmerin 
of England, then on the eve of publication ; an- 
nouncing also liis Chronicle of the Cid ; and add- 
ing, “ I rejoice to hear that we are to have another 
Lav, and hope we may have as many Last Lays of 
the Minstrel, as our ancestors had Last Words of 
Mr Baxter.” Scott’s answer was this : — 

“ To Robert Southey, Esq. 

** Ashcstiei, 1st October 1B07. 

“ My Dear Soil they, — It will give me the most sin- 
cere pleasure to receive any token of your friendly 
remembrance, more especially in the shape of a 
ronfAn^e of knight-errantry. Yon know so well 
how to furbish the arms of a preux chevalier, with- 
out converting him a In T reman into a modern 
light dragoon, that my expectations from Palmerin 
are very high, and T have given directions to have 
him sent to this retreat so soon as he reaches Edin- 
burgh. The half-guinea for Hogg’s poems was duly 
received. The uncertainty of your residence pre- 
vented the hook being sent at the time proposed — 
it shall be forwarded from Edinburgh to the book- 
seller at Carlisle, who will probably know how to 
send it safe. I hope very soon to send you my 
Life of Dryden, and eke my last Lay — (by the 
way, the former ditty was only proposed as the lay 
of the last Minstrel, not his last fitt.) I grieve 
that you have renounced the harp ; but still I con- 


i The ballad of Queen Orraca , was first published In the Edin- 

burgh Annual Kegister for 1W8. 

8 Dr Henry Southey had studied at the University of Edin- 
• burgh. 


fide, that, having often touched it so much to the 
delight of the hearers, you will return to it again 
after a short interval. As I don’t much admire 
compliments, you may believe me sincere when I 
tell you that I have read Madoc three times since 
my first cursory perusal, and each time with in- 
creased admiration of the poetry. But a poem 
whose merits are of that higher tone does not im- 
mediately take with the public at large. It is even 
possible that during your own life — and may it bo 
as long as every real lover of literature can wish 
— you must be contented with the applause of the 
few whom nature has gifted with the rare taste for 
discriminating in poetry. But the mere readers of 
verse must one day come in, and then Madoc will 
assume his real place at the feet of Milton. Now 
this opinion of mine was not that (to speak frankly) 
which I formed on reading the poem at first, though 
I then felt much of its merit. I hope you have 
not, and don’t mean to part with the copyright. I 
do not think Wordsworth and you understand tho 
bookselling animal well enough, and wish you would 
one day try my friend Constable, who would give 
a.ny terms for a connexion with you. I am most 
anxious to see the Cid. Do you know I committed 
a theft upon you (neither of gait, Line, nor horse, 
nor outside nor inside plenishing, such as my fore- 
fathers sought in Cumberland), but of many verses 
of the Queen Auragua 1 * , or howsoever you Bpell 
her name ? I repeated them to a very great lady 
(the Princess of Wales), who was so much delighted 
with them, that I think she got them by heart also. 
She asked a copy, hut that I declined to give, un- 
der pretence I could not givo an accurate one; but 
1 promised to prefer her request to you. If you 
wish to oblige her II. H. f I will got the verses trans- 
mitted to her; if not, the thing may be passed over. 

“ Many thanks for your invitation to Keswick, 
which l hope to accept, time and season permitting. 
Is your brother with you! if so, remember mo 
kindly. 3 Where is Wordsworth, and what doth 
he do ? I wrote him a few lines some weeks ago, 
which I suspect never came to hand. I suppose 
you are possessed of all relating to the Cid, other- 
wise I would mention an old romance, chiefly re- 
lating to his banishment, which is in John Frcre’s 
possession, and from which ho made some livoly 
translations in a tripping Alexandrine stanza. I 
dare say ho would communicate the original, if it 
could he of the least use. 3 I am an humble peti- 
tioner that your interesting Spanish ballads be in 
some shape appended to the Cid. Be assured they 
will give him wings. There is a long letter written 
with a pen like a stick. 1 beg my respects to Mrs 
Southey, in which Mrs Scott joins ; and I am, very 
truly and affectionately, yours, Walter Scott.” 

K To the Same. 

“Edinburgh, November 1007. 

My Dear Southey, — I received your letter some 
time ago, but had then no opportunity to see Con- 
stable, as I was residing at some distance from 
Edinburgh. Since I came to town 1 spoke to Con- 
stable, whom I find anxious to be connected with 
you. It occurs to me that the only difference he- 


ft Mr Southey Introduced, in the appendix to his Chronicle of 
the Cid, some specimens of Mr Frere’s admirable translation of 
the ancient Poema del Cid , to which Scott here alludes. 
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.tween him and our fathers in the Row is on the 
principle contained in the old proverb : — He that 
would thrive — must rise by fixe; — He that has thriven 
— may lye till seven . Constable 1 could thrive, and 
therefore bestows more pains than our fathers who 
have thriven. I do not speak this without book, 
because I know he has pushed off several books 
which had got aground in the Row. But, to say 
the truth, 1 have always found advantage in keep- 
ing on good terms with several of the trade, but 
never suffering any one of them to consider me 
as a monopoly. They are very like farmers, who 
thrive best at a high rent; and, in general, tako 
most pains to sell a book that Intis cost them money 
to purchase. The bad sale of Thaiaba is truly as- 
tonishing; it should have sold off* in a twelvemonth 
at farthest. 9 

“As you occasionally review, will you forgive 
my suggesting a circumstance for your considera- 
tion, to which you will give exactly the degree of 
weight you please. I aiu perfectly certain that 
Jeffrey would think himself both happy and ho- 
noured in receiving any communications which you 
might ijend him, choosing your books and express- 
ing your own opinions. The terms of tlio Edin- 
burgh Review are ten guineas a-sheet, and will 
shortly be advanced considerably. I question if 
the same unpleasant sort of work is anywhere else 
so well compensated. The only reason which oc- 
curs to mo as likely to prevent your affording the 
Edinburgh some critical assistance, is the severity 
of the criticisms upon Madoc and Thaiaba. I do 
not know if this will be at all removed by assuring 
you, as I can do upon my honour, that Jeffrey has, 
notwithstanding the flippancy of these articles, the 
most sincere respect both for your person and ta- 
lents. The other day I designedly led the conver- 
sation on that subject, and had the same reason I 
always have had to consider his attack as arising 
from a radical difference in point of taste, or ra- 
ther feeling of poetry, but by no means from any 
thing approaching either to enmity or a falso con- 
ception of your talents. 1 do not think that a dif- 
ference of this sort should prevent you, if you are 
otherwise disposed to do so, from carrying a pro- 
portion at least of your critical labours to a much 
better market than the Annual. 1 * Pray think of this, 
mid if you are disposed to give your assistance, I 
am positively certain that 1 can transact the matter 
with the utmost delicacy towards both my friends. 
I am certain you may add £100 a-ycar, or double 
the sum, to your income in this way with, almost no 
trouble ; and, as times go, that is no trifle. 

" I have to thank you for Palmerin, which has 
been my afternoon reading for some days. I like 
it very much, although it is, I think, considerably 
inferior to the Amadis. But I wait with double 
anxiety for the Cid, in which I expect to find very 
much information as well as amusement. One dis- 
covery I have made is, that we understand little or 
nothing of Don Quixote except by the Spanish ro- 
mances. The English and French romances throw 
very little light on the subject of the doughty cava- 
lier of La Mancha. I am thinking of publishing a 
small edition of the Morte Arthur, merely to pre- 
serve that ancient record of English chivalry ; but 
my copy is so late as 1637, so I must look out for 
earlier editions to collate. That of Caxton is, 1 be- 

1 The Annual Review, conducted by Dr Arthur Aildn, com- 

menced in ions, and was discontinued in 1808. 
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lieve, introuvable. Will you give me your opinion 
on this project ? 1 have written to Mr Frero about 
the Spanish bonks, but I do not very well know if 
my letter has reached him. I expect to bring Con- 
stable to a point respecting the poem of Hindoo 
Mythology. 3 I should esteem myself very fortunate 
in being assisting in bringing forth a twin brother 
of Thaiaba. Wordsworth is harshly treated in the 
Edinburgh Review, but Jeffrey gives tlio sonnets 
:us much praise as ho usually does to anybody. I 
made him admire the song of Lord Clifford’s min- 
strel, which 1 like exceedingly myself. But many 
of Wordsworth’s lesser poems are caviare , not only 
to the multitude, but to all who judge of poetry by 
the established rules of criticism. Some of them, I 
can safely say, I like tlio better for these aberra- 
tions ; in others they get beyond me — at any rate, 
they ought to have been more cautiously hazarded. 
X hope soon to send you a Life of Dryden and a 
Lay of former times. The latter 1 would willingly 
have bestowed moro time upon ; but what can 1 
do?-— in} supposed poetical turn ruined me in my 
profession, and the least it can do is to give me 
some occasional assistance instead of it. Mrs Scott 
begs kind compliments to Mrs Southey, and I am 
always kindly yours, Walter Scott.” 

Mr. Southey, in reply to this letter, stated at 
length certain considerations, political, moral, and 
critical, which rendered it impossible for him to 
enlist himself on any terms in the corps of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. In speaking of liis friend 
Wordsworth’s last work, which had been rather 
severely handled in this Review, he expresses liis 
regret that the poet, in his magnificent sonnet on 
Killiecrankic, should have introduced the Viscount 
of Dundee without apparent censure of liis charac- 
ter ; and, passing to Scott’s own affairs, ho says — 
“ Marmiou is expected as impatiently by me as ho 
is by ten thousand others. Believe me, Scott, no 
man of real genius was ever a puritanical stickler 
for correctness, or fastidious about any faults ex- 
cept his own. The best artists, both in poetry and 
painting, have produced the most. Give us more 
lays, and correct them at leisure for after editions, 
— not laboriously, but when tho amendment comes 
naturally and unsought for. It never does to sit 
down doggedly to correct.” The rest, Scott’s an- 
swer will sufficiently explain : — 

t( To Robert Southey , Esq. 

“ Edinburgh, 15th December 1807. 

* Dear Southey, — I yesterday received your 
letter, and can perfectly enter into your ideas on 
the subject of the Review ; — indeed, I dislike most 
extremely the late strain of politics which they have 
adopted, as it seems, even on their own showing, to 
bo cruelly imprudent. Who ever thought he did a 
service to a person engaged in au arduous conflict, 
by proving to him, or attempting to prove to him, 
that ho must necessarily be beaten ! and what effect 
can such language have but to accelerate the ac- 
complishment of tho prophecy which it contains I 
And as for Catholic Emancipation — 1 am not, God 
knows, a bigot in religious matters, nor a friend to 
persecution ; but if a particular sect of religionists 
are ipso facto connected with foreign politics — and 
placed under the spiritual direction of a class of 

9 The Curse qfKchtma was published by Longman an4 C* 
In 18101 
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priests, whose unrivalled dexterity and activity are 
increased by the rules which detach them from the 
rest of the world— I humbly think that wo may be 
excused from intrusting to them those places in the 
State where the influence of such a clergy, who act 
under the direction of a passive tool of our worst 
foe, is likely to be attended with the most fatal con- 
sequencer If a gentleman chooses to walk about 
with a couple of pounds of gunpowder in his pocket, 
if I give him the shelter of my roof, I may at least 
be permitted to exclude him from the seat next to 
the fire. So thinking, I have felt your scruples in 
doing anything for the Review of late. 

“ As for my good friend Dundee, 1 cannot admit 
his culpability in the extent you allege ; and it is 
scandalous of the Sunday bard to join in your con- 
demnation, ‘ and yet come of a noble Greeine ! ’ I 
admit he was tant soil pen sauvage, but he was a 
noble savage ; and the beastly covenanters against 
whom he acted, hardly had any claim to be called 
men, unless what was founded on their walking 
upon their hind feet. You can hardly conceive 
the perfidy, cruelty, and stupidity of these people, 
according to the accounts they have themselves 
preserved. But I admit 1 had many cavalier pre- 
judices instilled into me, as my ancestor was a 
Killiecrankie man. 

“ I am very glad the Morto Arthur is in your 
hands ; it has been long a favourite of mine, and 1 
intended to have made it a handsome book, in the 
shape of a small antique-looking quarto, with wooden 
vignettes of costumo. I wish you would not degrade 
him into a squat l‘2mo; but admit the temptation 
you will probably feel to put it into the same shape 
with Palmerin and Amadis. If on this, or any 
occasion, you can cast a job in the way of my 
friend Ballantyne, 1 should consider it as a particu- 
lar personal favour, and the convenience would bo 
pretty near the same to you, as all your proofs must 
come by post at any rate. If I can assist you about 
this matter, command my services. The late Duke 
of Roxburghe once showed me some curious re- 
marks of his own upon the genealogy of the Knights 
of the Round Table. He was a curious and un- 
wearied reader of romance, and made many obser- 
vations in writing ; whether they are now accessible j 
or no, I am doubtful. Do you follow the metrical j 
or the printed books in your account of the Round 
T&fcje \ and would your task be at all facilitated by 
the udh of a copy of Sir Lancelot, from the press of 
Jehan Dennis, which I have by me ? 

* As to literary envy, I agree with you, dear 

Southey, in believing it was never felt by men who 
had any powers of their own to employ to better 
purpose than in crossing or jostling their compa- 
nions ; and I can say with a safe conscience, that 
I am most delighted with praise from those who 
convince me of their good taste by admiring tho 
genius of my contemporaries. Believe me ever, 
Dear Southey, with best compliments to Mrs S., 
yours affectionately, Walter Scott/’ 

The following letter to another accomplished and 
attached friend, will bring us back to the comple- 
tion of Marmion 

a To the Bight Hon. the Lady Louisa Stuart , 
London . 

M Edinburgh, 10th January 1000. 

* I am much flattered, Dear Lady Louisa, by 


your kind and encouraging remembrance. Mar- 
mion is, at this instant, gasping upon Flodden field, 
and there I have been obliged to leave him for 
these few days in the deatfi pangs. I liopo I shall 
find time enough this morning to knock him on the 
head with two or three thumping stanzas. I thought 
I should have seen Lady Douglas while she was at 
Dalkeith, but all the Clerks of Session (excepting 
myself, who have at present no salary) are subject 
to the gout, and one of them was unluckily visited 
with a fit on the day I should have been at the 
Duke’s, so I had his duty and my own to discharge. 
— Pray, Lady Louisa, don’t look for Marmion in 
Hawthorn den or anywhere else, excepting in the 
too thick quarto which bears his name. As to the 
fair ****** «^ X beg her pardon with all my 
heart and spirit ; but I rather think that the habit 
of writing novels or romances, whether in prose or 
verse, is unfavourable to rapid credulity ; at least 
these sort of folks know that they can easily make 
fine stories themselves, and will be therefore as 
curious in examining those of other folks as a cun- 
ning viutner in detecting the sophistication of his 
neighbour’s claret by the help of his own experi- 
ence. Talking of fair ladies and fables reminds 
me of Mr Sharpe’s ballads, 1 which 1 suppose Lady 
Douglas carried with her to Both well. They exhibit, 
T think, a very considerable portion of imagination, 
and occasionally, though not uniformly, great flow 
of versification. There is one verse, or rather the 
whole description of a musical gliost-iady sitting 
among the ruins of her father’s tower, that pleased 
ine very much. But his language is too flowery 
and even tawdry, and I quarrelled with a lady in 
the first poem who yielded up her affection upon 
her lover showing his white teeth. White teeth 
ought to be taken great care of and set great store 
by ; but I cannot allow them to be an object of 
passionate admiration — it is too like subduing a 
lady's heart by grinning. Grieved am I for Lady 
Douglas’s indisposition, which I hope will be short, 
and I am sure will be tolerable with such stores 
of amusement around her. Last night I saw all 
the Dalkeith family presiding in that happy scene 
of mixed company and Babylonian confusion, the 
Queen's Assembly. I also saw Mr Alison there. I 
hope your ladyship has not renounced your inten- 
tion of coming to Edinburgh for a day or two, and 
that 1 shall have the honour to see you. We have 
here a very diverting lion and sundry wild beasts ; 
but the most meritorious is Miss Lydia White, who 
is what Oxonians call a lioness of the first order, 
with stockings ninetcen-times-nine dyed blue, very 
lively, very good-humoured, and extremely absurd. 
It is very diverting to see the sober Scotch ladies 
staring at this phenomenon. I am, with great re- 
spect, your ladyship’s honoured and obliged 

Walter Scott.** 

Marmion was published on the 23d of February. 
The letter which accompanied the presentation 
copy to Sunninghill, had been preceded a few weeks 
before by one containing an abstract of some of 
Weber’s German researches, which were turned to 
account in the third edition of Sir Tristrem ; but 

Mr Ellis was at this time in a very feeble state of 
health, and that communication had elicited no 
reply. 

1 A small volume, entitled “ Metrical Legends and other 
Po ms/' was puhlial>«d in 1807 by Scott** friend Charles >Urk- 
Patrick SI iarpe, E»q. 
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m To George Ellis, Esq. 

“ Edinburgh, February 23, 1808. 

* Steepest thou, wakest thou, George Ellis?* 

* B* it known that this letter is little better 
than a fehde brief, — as to the meaning of which is 
It not written in Wachter’s Thesaurus and the 
Lexicon of Adelung ! To expound more vernacu- 
larly, I wrote you, I know not how long ago, a 
swinging epistle of and concerning German Ro- 
mances, with some discoveries not of my own dis- 
covering, and other matter not furiously to the 
present purpose. And this 1 caused to be conveyed 
to you by ane gentil knizt, Sir William Forbes , knizt, 
who assures me he left it as directed, at Sir Peter 
Parker’s. 6 Since,* to vary my style to that of tho 
ledger, ‘ nope of yours. 3 To avenge myself of this 
unusual silence, which is a manifest usurpation of 
niv privileges (being the worst correspondent in the 
world, Hcber excepted), I have indited to you an 
epistle in verse, and that I may be sure of its 
reaching your hands, I have caused to be thrown 
off C000 copies thereof, that you may not plead 
ignorance. 

“ This is oracular, but will be explained by pe- 
rusing the Introduction to the 5th canto of a cer- 
tain dumpy quarto, entitled Marmion, a Tale of 
Flcdden-ficld, of which I have to beg your accept- 
ance of a copy. c So wonder on till time makes all 
things plain.’ One thing 1 am sure you will admit, 
and that is, that — ‘ the hobby-horse is not forgot ;' L 
nay, you will see I have paraded in my Introduc- 
tions a plurality of hobby-horses — a whole stud, on 
each of which 1 have, in my day, been accustomed 
to take an airing. This circumstance will also gra- 
tify our friend Douce, whose lucubrations have 
been my study for some days. 3 They will, 1 fear, 
be caviare to the multitude, and even to the soi- 
disant connoisseurs, who have never found by ex- 
perience what length of time, of reading, and of 
reflection, is necessary to collect the archied ogical 
knowledge of which he hasdisplayed such profu- 
sion. The style would also, in our Scotch phrase, 
thole amends , i. c. admit of improvement. But his 
extensive and curious researches place him at the 
head of the class of black-letter antiquaries ; and 
his knowledge is communicated without the mani- 
fest irritation, which his contemporaries have too 
often displayed in matters of controversy — without 
ostentation, and without self-sufficiency. I hope 
the success of his work will encourage this modest 
and learned antiquary to give us more collectanea. 
There are few things I read with more pleasure. 
Charlotte joins in kindest respects to Mi's Ellis. I 
have some hopes of being in town this spring, but 
I fear you will be at Bath. When you have run 
over Marmion, I hope you will remember how 
impatient I shall be to 'hear your opinion sans 
phrase. I am sensible 1 run some risk of being 
thought to fall below my former level, but those 
that will play for the gammon must take their 
chance of this. I am also anxious to have particu- 
lar news of your health. Ever yours faithfully, 

W. S.” 

The letter reached Ellis before the book ; but 
how well he anticipated the immediate current of 
criticism, his answer will show. “ Before 1 have 


seen the stranger,” he says, “ and while my judg- 
ment is unwa • ped by her seduction, I think I can 
venture, from what 1 remember of the Lay, to 
anticipate the fluctuations of public opinion con- 
cerning her. Tho first decision respecting the Last 
Minstrel was, that he was evidently the production 
of a strong nud vivid mind, and not quite unworthy 
the author of Glenfinlas and the Eve of St John ; 
but that it was difficult to eke out so long a poem 
with uniform spirit ; that success generally embol- 
dens writers to become more careless in a second 

production; that in short, months elapsed, 

before one-tenth of our wise critics had discovered 
that a long poem which no one reader could bring 
himself to lay down till he had arrived at the last 
line, was a composition destined perhaps to suggest 
new rules of criticism, but certainly not amenable 
to the tribunal of a taste formed on the previous 
examination of models of a perfectly different na- 
ture. That Minstrel is now in its turn become a 
standard ; Marmion will therefore be compared 
with this metre , and will most probably be in the 
first instance pronounced too long, or too short, or 
improperly divided, or \ c. £ e. See., till the sage and 
candid critics are compelled, a second time, by the 
united voice of all who dan read at all, to confess 
that ( aut prod ewe aut ddcctare ’ is the only real 
standard of poetical merit. One of my reasons for 
liking your Minstrel was, that the subject was purely 
and necessarily poetical ; whereas my sincere and 
sober opinion of all the epic poems 1 have ever read, 
the Odyssey perhaps excepted, is, that they ought to 
have been written in prose ; and hence, though I 
think with Mackintosh, that ‘forte epos accr ut nemo 
Varius scrib'd ,’ I rejoice in your choice of a subject 
which cannot be considered as epic, or conjure 
up in the memory a number of fantastic rules which, 
like Harpies, would spoil the banquet offered to 
the imagination. A few days, however, will, I hope, 
enable mo to write arec connaissance de cause 

1 have, I believe, alluded, in a former Chapter 
of this narrative, to a remark which occurs in Mr 
Southey’s Life of Cowper, namely, that a man’s 
character may be judged of even more surely by 
the letters which his friends addressed to him, 
than by those which he himself penned; and I 
cannot but think that — freely as Scott’s own feel- 
ings and opinions were poured from his head and 
heart to all " horn he considered as wortljy of a 
wise and good man’s confidence — the opeffhess and 
candour with which the best and most sagacious 
of his friends wrote to him about his own literary 
productions, will be considered hereafter (when all 
the glories of this age shall, like him, have passed 
away), as affording a striking confirmation of the 
truth of tho biographer’s observation. It was thus, 
for example, that Air Southey himself, who hap- 
pened to be in London when Marmion came out, 
expressed himself to the author, on his return to 
Keswick — “ Half the poem 1 had read at Heber’s 
before my own copy arrived. 1 went punctually 
to breakfast with him, and lie was long enough 
dressing to let mo devour so much of it. The 
story is made of better materials than the Lay, 
yet they are not so well fitted together. As a 
whole, it has not pleased me so much — in parts, 
it has pleased me more. There is nothing so finely 

2 Mr Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare were published late 
In 1807. 


1 “ For, O, For, O, the hobby -horse is forgot ."—Hamlet. 
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conceived in your former poem as the death of 
Marmion : there is nothing liner in its conception 
anywhere. The introductory epistles 1 did not 
wish away, because, as poems, they gave me great 
pleasure; but I wished them at the end of the 
volume, or xit the beginning — anywhere except 
‘ where they were. My taste is perhaps peculiar 
in disliking all interruptions in narrative poetry. 
When the poet lets his story sleep, and talks in 
“‘his ow'n person, it has to me the same sort of un- 
pleasant effect that is produced at the end of an 
act. You are alive to know what follows, and lo 
— down conics the curtain, and the fiddlers begin 
".With their abominations. The general opinion, how- 
ever, is with me, in this particular instance ” 

. I have no right to quote the rest of Mr Southey’s 
letter, which is filled chiefiy with business of Jiis 
own ; but towards its close, immediately al ter men- 
tioning a princely instance of generosity on the 
part of his friend Mr Walter Savage Landor to a 
brother poet, he lias a noble sentence, which I 
hope to he pardoned for extracting, as equally 
applicable to his own character and that of tho 
man he was addressing. — “ Great poets,” says tho 
author of Thai aba, “ have no envy ; little ones 
arc full of it ! I doubt whether any man ever 
criticised a good poem maliciously, who had not 
written a bad one himself.” I must not omit to 
mention, that on his way from London down to 
Keswick, Mr Southey had visited at Stamford tho 
late industrious antiquary Octavius Gilchrist, who 
was also at this time one of Scott’s frequent corre- 
spondents. Mr Gilchrist writes (May *21) to Scott 
— “ Southey pointed out to me a passage iu Mar- 
mion, which ho thought finer than anything he re- 
membered.” 

Mr Wordsworth knew Scott too well not to use 
the same masculine freedom. “ Thank you,” he 
says, u for Marmion. I think your end has been 
; attained. That it is not the end which 1 should 
. wish you to propose to yourself, you will be well 
aware, from what you know of my notions of com- 
position, both as to matter and manner. In the 
circle of my acquaintance, it seems as well liked 
as the Lay, though I have heard that in the world 
it is not so. Had the poem been much better than 
the Lay, it could scarcely have satisfied the public, 
which has too much of the monster — the moral 
monster, in its composition. The spring has burst 
out upon us all at once, and the vale is now in 
exquisite beauty ; a gentle shower lias fallen this 
morning, and I hear the thrush, who has built in 
my orchard, singing amain. How happy w © should 
be to see you here again 1 Ever, my Dear Scott, 
\your sincere friend, W. W.” 

I pass over a multitude of the congratulatory 
effusions of inferior names, but must not withhold 
part of a letter on a folio sheet, written not in the 
first hurry of excitement, but on the 2d of May, 
two months after Marmion had reached Sunning- 
Trill.— 

" I have,” says Ellis, “ been endeavouring to 
divest myself of those prejudices to which the im- 
pression on my own palate would naturally give 
Tise, and to discover the sentiments of those who 
have only tasted the general compound, after see- 
ing the sweetmeats picked out by my comrades 
and myself. I have severely questioned all my 
friends whose critical discernment I could fairly 


trust, and mean to give you the honest result of 
their collective opinions ; for which reason, inas- 
much as I shall have a good deal to say — besides 
which, there seems to be a natural connexion be- 
tween foolscap and criticism, 1 have ventured on 
this expanse of paper. In the first place, then, 
all the world are agreed that you arc like the ele- 
pliant mentioned in tho Spectator, who was tho 
greatest elephant in tho world except himself, and 
consequently, that the only question at issue is, .. 
whether the Lay or Marmion shall be reputed the » 
most pleasing poem in our language — save and 
except one or two of Dryden’s tables. Jhit, with 
respect to the two rivals, I think the Lay is, oil 
the whole, tho greatest favourite. It is admitted 
that the fable of Marmion is greatly superior--- 
that it contains a greater diversity of character-— Vv. 
that it inspires more interest — and tfiat it is by 
no means inferior in point of poetical expression ; 
but it is contended that the incident of Deloraine’s 
journey to Melrose surpasses anything in Marmion, 
and that the personal appearance of the Minstrel, 
who, though the last, is by far the most charming 
of all minstrels, is by no means compensated by 
tlic idea of an author shorn of his picturesque 
heard, deprived of his harp, and writing letters lo 
his intimate friends. These introductory epistles, 
indeed, though excellent in themselves, are in fact : 
only interruptions to the lahlo ; and accordingly, , 
nine out of ten have perused them separately, either- 
after or before the poem — and it is obvious that 
they cannot have produced, in either case, the ef- • 
fort which was proposed — viz. of relieving the 
reader’s attention, and giving variety to the whole. 
Perhaps, continue these critics, it would be fair to 
say that Marmion delights us in spite of its intro- 
ductory epistles — while the Lay owes its principal 
charm to the venerable old minstrel: — the two 
poems may be considered as equally respectable 
to tho talents of the author ; but the first, being a 
more perfect whole, will be . more constantly pre- 
ferred. Now, all this may lie very true — but it 
is no less true that everybody has already read 
Marmion more than once — that it is the subject of 
general conversation — that it delights all ages and 
all taHtcs, and that it is universally allowed to im- 
prove upon a second reading. My own opinion is, 
that both the productions are equally good in their 
different ways : yet, upon the whole, I had rather 
be the author of Marmion than of the Lay, be- 
cause I think its species of excellence of much 
more difficult attainment. Wliat’ degree of bulk 
may be essentially necessary to the corporeal part 
of an Epic poem, I know not ; but sure I am that 
the story of Marmion might have furnished twelve 
books as easily as six — that the masterly cliarac- 
ter of Constance would not have been loss be- 
witching liad it been much more minutely painted 
— and that De Wilton might have been dilated 
with great ease, and even to considerable advan- 
tage ; — in short, that had it been your intention 
merely to exhibit a spirited romantic story, instead 
of making that story subservient to the delineation 
of the manners which prevailed at a certain period 
of our history, the number and variety of youiT 
characters would have suited any scale of painting. 
'Marmion is to Deloraine what Tom Jones is to 
Joseph Andrews ;-*Hhe varnish of high breeding 
nowhere diminishes the prominence of tho features 
— and the minion of a king is os light and sinewy 
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a cavalier as the Borderer, — rather less ferocious, 
more wicked, less fit for the hero of a ballad, and 
far more for the hero of a regular poem. Ou the 
whole, 1 can. sincerely assure you, ‘ sans phrase,’ 
that had l seen Marmion without knowing the 
author, I should have ranked it with Theodore and 
' Honoria, — that is to say, on the very top shelf of 
* English poetry. Now for faults.” 

Mr Ellis proceeds to notice some minor blemishes, 
which he hoped to see erased in a future copy ; 
but as most, il not all, of these were sufficiently 
dwelt on by the professional critics, whose strictures 
are affixed to the poem in the last collective edition, 
and as, moreover, Scott did not avail himself of 
any of the hints thus publicly, as well as privately 
tendered for his guidance, 1 shall not swell my 
page by transcribing more df this elegant letter. 
The part I have given may no doubt be considered 
as an epitome of the very highest and most refined 
ol London table-talk on the subject of Marmion, 
during the first freshness of its popularity, and be- 
fore the Edinburgh Review, this only critical jour- 
nal of which any one in those days thought very 
seriously, had pronounced its verdict. 

When we consider some parts of that judgment, 
together with the author’s personal intimacy with 
the editor, and the aid which he had of late boon 
affording to the Journal itself, it must he allowed 
that Mr Jeffrey acquitted himself on this occasion 
in a manner highly creditable to his courageous 
sense of duty. The Number containing the article 
on Marmion, was accompanied by this note: — 

“ To Walter Scott, Esq., Castle Street. 

“ Queen Street, Tuesday. 

“ Dear Scott, — Tf T did not give you credit for 
more magnanimity than other of your irritable tribe, 

1 should scarcely venture to put this into your hands. 
As it is, I do it with no little solicitude, and ear- 
nestly hope that it will make no difference in the 
friendship which has hitherto subsisted between us. 

1 have spoken of your poem exactly as I think, and 
though I cannot reasonably suppose that you will 
be pleased with everything I have said, it would 
mortify me very severely to believe I had given you 
pain. If you have any amity left for me, you will not 
delay very long to tell me so. In the meantime, I 
am very sincerely yours, F. Jeffrey.” 

The reader who has the Edinburgh Review for 
April UlOfi, will I hope pause here and read the 
article as it stands ; endeavouring to put himself 
into tho situation of Scott when it was laid upon 
his desk, together with this ominous billet from 
the critic, who, as it happened, had been for some 
time engaged to dine that same Tuesday at his 
table in Castle Street. I have not room to tran- 
scribe the whole ; but no unfair notion of its spirit : 
and tenor may be gathered from one or two of the 
principal paragraphs. After an ingenious little 
dissertation ou epic poetry in general, the reviewer 
says — 

" Wo are inclined to suspect that the success of the work now 
tefo re us will be loss brilliant tlmn that of the author's former 
publication, though we arc ourselves of opinion that its intrinsic ! 
merits nre nearly, if not altogether equal ; and that, if it had 
had tho fate to be tho cider horn, it would have inherited as fair 
a portion of renown ns has fallen to the lot of its predecessor. 
It is a good deal longer, indeed, and somewhat more ambitious ; 
end it Is rather clearer, that it has greater faults than that It 
has greater beauties — though, for our own parts, we are inclined 


to believe in both propositions. It has more flat and tedious 
passages, and more ostentation of historical and antiquarian 
lore ; but it lias also greater richness and variety, both of cha- 
racter and incident, and if it has less sweetness and pathos in 
the softer passages, it has certainly more vehemence and force 
of colouring in loftier and busier representations of action 
and emotion. The place of tho prologues! ng minstrel is but ill 
supplied, indeed, by tho epistolary dissertations which are pre- 
fixed to each book of the present poem ; and the ballad-pieces 
and mere episodes which it contains have less finish and poetical 
beauty ; hut there is more airiness and spirit in the higher deli- 
neations; and tho 6tory, if not more skilfully conducted, is at 
least letter complicated, and extended through a wider field of 
ad ven i urc. The characteristics of both, however, are evidently 
the some ; a broken narrative — a redundancy of minuto descrip- 
tion — hursts of unequal and energetic poetry — and a general 
tone of spirit and animation, unchecked by timidity or affecta- 
tion , and unchastened by any great delicacy of taste or elegance 
of fancy." 

« ****** 

“ though wo think this last romance of Mr Scott’s about 
ns crood ns the former, and allow that it affords great indications 
of poetical talent, we must remind our readers that wo never 
entertained much partiality for this sort of composition, and 
ventured on a former occasion to express our regret that an 
author endowed with such talents should consume them in imi- 
tations of obsolete extravagance, and in the representation of 
manners and sentiments in which none of ids readers can be 
supposed to take much interest, except the few who can judge 
of their exactness. - To write a modern romance of chivalry/ 
scans to l»e much suqJi a phantasy as to build a modern abbeyft 
or an Kngiish pagoda.' For once, however, it nmv ho cxcusod£’ 
as a pretty caprice of grnius; hilt a second production of the 
same sort is entitled to less indulgence, and imposes a sort of 
duty to drive the author from so idle a task, by a fair exposition 
of the faults which are, in a manner, inseparable from its exe- 
cution. His genius, seconded by the omnipotence of fashion, 
has brought chivalry again into temporary favour. Fine ladies 
and gentlemen now talk indeed of donjons, keeps, tabards, 
scutcheons, treasures, caps of maintenance, portcullises, wimples, 
and wc know not what besides ; just as they did, in the days of 
Dr Darwin’s popularity, of gnomes, sylphs, oxygen, gossamer, 
polvgynia, ami polyandria. That fashion, however, passed ra- 
pidly away, und Mr Scott should take care tliat a different sort , 
of pedantry does not produce tho same effects." 

The detailed exposition of faults follows ; and it 
is, 1 am sure, done in a style on which the critic 
cannot now reflect with perfect equanimity, any 
more than on the lofty and decisive tone of the 
sweeping paragraphs by which it was introduced. ’ 
All this, however, I can suppose Scott to have* 

| gone through with great composure ; but he must, 
i I think, have wondered, to say the least, when he 
; found himself accused of having “ throughout ne- 
j glected Scottish feelings and Scottish characters ! ” 
j — Ho who had just poured out all the patriotic en- 
! thusiasm of his sou! in so many passages of Mar- 
niion, which every Scotchman to the end of time 
will have by heart ; painted the capital, tho court, 
the camp, tho heroic old chieftains of Scotland, in 
colours instinct with a fervour that can noyep die ; 
and dignified the most fatal of her national mis- 
fortunes by a celebration as loftily pathetic as ever 
blended pride with sorrow, — a battle-piece which 
even his critic had pronounced to be the noblest 
save in Homer ! But not even this injustice was 
likely to wound him very deeply. Coming from 
one of the recent witnesses of his passionate agita- 
tion on the Mound , perhaps he would only smile 
at it. 

At all events, Scott could make allowance for 
the pctulancies into which men the least disposed 
to injure the feelings of others will sometimes be 
betrayed, when the critical rod is in their hands, 
lie assured Mr Jeffrey that the article had not 
disturbed his digestion, though ho hoped neither 
his booksellers nor the public would agree with 
the opinions it expressed; and begged he would 
come to dinner at tho hour previously appointed. 
Mr Jeffrey appeared accordingly, and was received 
by his host with the frankest cordiality ; but had 
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the mortification to observe that the mistress of 
the house, though perfectly polite, was not quite so 
easy with him as usual. She, too, behaved her- 
self with exemplary civility during the dinner; but 
could not help saying, in her broken English, when 
her guest was departing, “ Well, good-night, Mr 
Jeffrey — dey toll me you have abused Scott in de 
Review, and I hope Mr Constable has paid you 
Very well for writing it.” This anecdote was not 
perhaps worth giving ; but it lias been printed al- 
ready in an exaggerated shape, so 1 thought it as 
Well to present the edition which 1 have derived 
from the lips of all the three persons concerned. 
No one, I am sure, will think the worse of any of 
them for it, — deast of all of Mrs Scott. She might 
well be pardoned, if she took to herself more than , 
her own share in the misadventures as well as the j 
successes of the most affectionate of protectors. 1 1 
was, I believe, about this time when, as Scott has | 
confessed, “ the popularity of Marmioii gave him , 
such a heeze, lie had for a moment almost lost liis ; 
footing,” that a shrewd and sly observer, Mrs Grant ! 
of Laggan, said, wittily enough, upon leaving a j 
brilliant assembly where the poet had been su:> ■ 
rounded by all the buzz and glare of fashionable 
ecstacy — w Mr Scott always seems to me like a 
glass, through which the rays of admiration pass 
without sensibly affecting it ; but the bit of paper 
that lies beside it will presently be in a blaze — 
and no wonder.” 

] shall not, after so much of and about criticism, 
aay anything more of Marmion in this place, than 
that I have always considered it as, on the whole, 
the greatest of Scott’s poems. There is a certain 
light, easy, virgin charm about the Lay, which we 
look for in vain through the subsequent volumes of 
his verse ; but the superior strength, and breadth, 
and boldness both of conception and execution, in 
the Marmion, appear to me indisputable. The great 
blot, the combination of mean felony with so many 
noble qualities in the character of the hero, was, as 
the poet says, severely commented on at the time 
by the most ardent oi‘ his early friends, Leyden ; 
but though he admitted the justice of that criticism, 
he chose “ to let the tree lie as it had fallen.” lie 
was also sensible that many of the subordinate and 
connecting parts of the narrative are flat, harsh, 
and obscure — but would never make any serious 
attempt to do away with these imperfections ; and 
perlite they, after all, heighten by contrast the 
effect of the passages of high-wrought enthusiasm 
which aloue he considered, in after days, with sa- 
tisfaction. As for the “ epistolary dissertations,” 
it must, I take it, be allowed that they interfered 
with the flow of the story, when readers were turn- 
ing the leaves with the first ardour of curiosity ; 
and they were not, in fact, originally intended to 
be interwoven in any fashion with the romance of 
^Marmion. Though the author himself does not 
allude to, and had perhaps forgotten the circum- 
stance when writing the Introductory Essay of 1 830 
—they were announced, by an advertisement early 
in 1807, as “ Six Epistles from Ettrick Forest,” 
to be published in a separate volume, similar to 
that of the Ballads and Lyrical Pieces ; and per- 
haps it might have been better that this first plan 
ha d been adhered to. But however that may be, 
are there any pages, among all he ever wrote, that 

1 Mackenzie Imu! married adaugbtsr of Sir W ilii&m Forbes 

Of Pitallgo, Bart. » the biographer of Beattie. 


one would be more sorry he should not have writ- \ 
ten 1 They are among the most delicious portrai- • 
tures that genius ever painted of itself, — buoyant, ; 
virtuous, happy genius — exulting in its own encr- j 
gies, yet possessed and mastered by a clear, calm, i 
modest mind, and happy only in diffusing happiness • 
around it. 

With what gratification those Epistles were read \ 
by the friend^ to whom they were addressed, iff' 
would be superfiuo\ s to show, lie had, in fact, 
painted them almost as fully as himself ; and who , 
might not have been proud to find a place in such . 
a gallery ? The testes and habits of six of those 
men, in whose intercourse Scott found the greatest . 
pleasure when his fame was approaching its meri- ; 
dian splendour, are thus preserved for posterity ; j 
and when 1 reflect with what avidity wo catch at 
the '.east hint which seems to afford us a glimpse ! 
of the intimate circle of any great poet of former { 
ages, I cannot but believe that posterity would I 
have held this record precious, even had the in- \ 
dividuals been in themselves far less remarkable,, 
than a Rose, an Ellis, a iieber, a Skene, a Marriott^ 
and an Erskine. i 

Many other friends, however, have found a part r ' 
in those affectionate sketches; and 1 doubt whether . 
any manifestation of public applause afforded the 
poet so much pleasure as the letter in which one*' 
of these, alluded to in the fourth Epistle as then 
absent from Scotland by reason of liis feeble health, 
acknowledged the emotions that had been stirred 
in him when he came upon that unexpected page. 
This was Colin Mackenzie of Portmore, the same 
who beat him in a competition of rhymes at the 
High School, and whose ballad of Ellandonnan 
Castle had been introduced into the third volume 
of the Minstrelsy. This accomplished and singu- 
larly modest man, now no more, received Marmion 
at Ly.npstone in Devonshire. w My dear Walter,” 
ho says, u amidst the greetings that will crowd on 
| you, I know that those of a hearty, sincere, ad- 
! miring old friend will not be coldly taken. I am 
not going to attempt an enumeration of beauties, 
but I must thank you for the elegant aud delicate 
allusion in which you express your friendship for 
myself — Forbes — and, above all, that sweet me- 
morial of his late excellent father. 1 I find I have 
got the mal de pays, and must return to enjoy the 
sight and society of a few chosen friends. You are 
not unaware of the place you hold on my list, and 
your description of our committees 8 has inspired me 
with ten-fold ardour to renew a pleasure so highly \ 
enjoyed, and remembered with such enthusiasm. ] 
Adieu, my dear friend. Ever yours, C. M.” 

His next-door neighbour at Ashestiel, Mr Pringle 
of Wliytbank, “ the long-descended lord of Yair,” 
writes not less touchingly on the verses in the se- 
cond Epistle, where his beautiful place is mentioned, 
and the poet introduces 

“ those sportive boys. 

Companions of his mountain joys **— 

and paints the rapture with which they had heard 
him “ call Wallace’ rampart holy ground.” “ Your 
own benevolent heart,” says the good laird, ** would 
have enjoyed the scene, could you have witnessed 
the countenances of my little flock grouped round 
your book ; and perhaps you would have discovered 

8 The supper meetings of the Cavalry Club.— See Marmion, ! 
Introduction to Canto XV. 
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Chat the father, thoug > the lemr audible at that 
moment, not the most insensible to the honour 
bestowed upon his children and his parent stream, 
both u!i>: . dear to iiis heart. May my boys feel an 
addi tie motive to act well, that they may cast 
no dis credit i;pon their early friend !” 

Fui there was one personal allusion which, almost 
before his ink was dry, the poet would fain have 
cancelled. Lord Scott, the young heir of Bucclcueli, 
whose casual absence from “ Yarrow’s bowei * ' ' 
was regretted in that same epis+le (addressed to 
bi» tutor, Mr Marriott) — 

“No youthful baron 'a left to grnco 
Tlie forest sheriff's lonely ch:ise s 
-And ape in rnanJy step iU'd tone 
The majesty of Oberun." 

—This promising boy had loft Yarrow to revisit it 
no more. He died a few days after Murmiou was 
published, and Scott, in writing on tlie event to his 
uncle Lord Montagu (to whom the poem was in- 
scribed), signified a fear that these verses might 
now serve but to quicken the sorrows of the mother. 
Lord Montagu answers — “ 1 have been able to as- 
certain Lady Dalkeith’s feelings in a manner that 
will, I think, be satisfactory to you, particularly as 
it came from herself, without my giving her the 

S ain of being £L-ked. in a letter i received y ester- 
ay, giving directions about some books, she writes 
as follows : — 6 And pray send me Murmiou too — 
this may seem odd to you, but at some moments I 
am soothed by things which at other times drive 
me almost mad.’” On the 7 th of April, Scott says 
to Lady Louisa Stuart — “ The death of poor dear 
Lord Scott >vas such a stunning blow to me, that I 
really felt for some time totally indifferent to the 
labours of literary correction. I had very great 
hopes from that hoy, who was of an age to form, 
on the principles of his father and grandfather, his 
feelings towards the numerous families who depend 
on them. But God’s will he done. I intended to 
have omitted the lines referring to him in Marmion 
in the second edition; for as to adding any, l could 
as soon write the Iliad. But i am now glad I al- 
tered my intention, as Lady Dalkeith has sent for 
the book, and dwells with melancholy pleasure on 
whatever recalls the memory of the poor hoy. She 
has borne her distress like an angel, as she is, 
and always has been ; but God only can euro the 
wounds he inflicts.” 

One word more as to these personal allusions. 
While he was coiTecting a second proof of the pas- 
sage where Pitt and Fox are mentioned together, 
at Stanmore Priory, in April 1807, Lord Abercom 
suggested that the compliment to the Whig states- 
man ought to be still further heightened, and se- 
veral lines — 

** For talents mourn untimely lost, 

When best employed, and wanted matt* &c. — 1 

were added accordingly. I havo heard, indeed, 
that they came from the Marquis’s own pen. Bal- 
lantyne, however, from some inadvertence, had put 
the sheet to press before the revise, as it is called, 

} 1 In place of this couplet, and the ten lines which follow It, 
itti original MS. of Marmion lias only the following: 

ir 11 If genius high and judgment sound. 

And wit that loved to play, not wound, 

And all the reasoning powers divine. 

To penetrate, resolve, comlmu , 

Could save one mortal of the herd 
From.arrur — Fox hkd never err’d." 


arrived in Edinburgh, and some few copies got 
abroad in which the additional couplets were omit- 
ted. A London journal (the Morning Chronicle) 
was stupid a. id malignant enough to insinuate that 
the author had his presentation copies struck off 
with, or without, them — according as they were for 
Whig or Tory hands. I mention the circumstance 
now, only because I see by a letter of Heber’s that . 
Scott had thought it worth his while to contradict 
the absurd charge in the newspapers of the day. 

The feelings of political partisanship find no place 
in this poem; but though the Edinburgh review- 
ers chose to complain of its “ manifest neglect of 
Scottish feelings,” I take leave to suspect that 
the boldness and energy of British patriotism which 
breathes in so many passages, may have had more 
share than that alleged omission in pointing the 
pen that criticised .Marmion. Scott had sternly and 
indignantly rebuked and denounced the then too 
prevalent spirit of anti-national despondence ; he 
had put tlie trumpet to his lips, and done his part, 
at least, in sustain the hope and resolution of liis 
country mo.' in that struggle from which it was the 
doctrine of die Edinburgh Review that no sane " 
observer of the times could anticipate anything 
but ruin and degradation. He must ever be con- V 
sidered as the “ mighty minstrel” of the Antigalli- J 
can war; and it was Marmion that lirst announced/ 
him in that character. 

Be all this as it may, Scott’s connexion with the^ 
Edinburgh Review was now broken off; and in- 
deed it was never renewed, except in one instance, 
many years after, when tlie strong wish to servo 
poor Maturin shook him for a moment from his 
purpose. The loftiest and purest of human beings 
seldom act but under a mixture of motives, and I 
shall not attempt to guess in what proportions he 
was swayed by aversion to the political doctrines 
which the; journal had lately been avowing with in- 
creased openness — by dissatisfaction with its judg- 
ments of lf:s own works — or, lastly, by the feeling 
that, whether those judgments were or were not 
just, it was hut an idle business for him to assist 
by his own pen the popularity of the vehicle that 
diffused them. That he was influenced more or 
less by all of these con si <1 orations, appears highly 
probable ; and I fancy 1 can trace some indica- 
tions of each of them in a letter with which I am 
favoured by an old friend of mine — a warm lover 
of literature, ami a sincere admirer both^vf Scott 
and Jeffrey, and though numbered among the To- 
ries in tlio House of Commons, yet one of the most 
liberal section of his party, — who happened to visit 
Scotland shortly after the article on Marmion ap- 
peared , and has set down his recollections of the 
00111*80 of table-talk at a dinner where he for the 
first time met Scott in company with tlie brilliant 
editor of the Edinburgh Review: — 

“ There were,” he says, “ only a few people be- 
sides the two lions — and assuredly I have seldom 
passed a more agreeable day. A thousand sub- 
jects of literature, antiquities, and manners, were 
started ; and much was I struck, as you may well 
suppose, by the extent, correctness, discrimination, 
and accuracy of Jeffrey's information ; equally so 
with his taste, acuteness, and wit, in dissecting 
every book, author, and story that came in our 
way. Nothing could surpass the variety of his 
knowledge, but the easy rapidity of his manner of 
producing it. He was then in his meridian. Scott, 
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delighted to draw him out, delighted also to talk 
himself, and displayed, I think, even a larger range 
of anecdote and illustration; remembering every 
thing, whether true or false, that was character- 
istic or impressive ; everything that was good, or 
lovely, or lively. It struck me that there was this 
great difference — Jeffrey, for the most part, en- 
tertained lis, when books were under discussion, 
with the detection of faults, blunders, absurdities, 
or plagiarisms : Scott took up the matter where he 
left it, recalled some compensating beauty or ex- 
cellence for which no credit had been allowed, and 
by the recitation, perhaps, of ono fine stanza, set 
the poor victim on liis legs again. I believe it was 
just about this time that Scott had abandoned his 
place in Mr Jeffrey’s corps. The journal had been 
started among the clever young society with which j 
Edinburgh abounded when they were both entering I 
life as barristers; and Jeffrey’s principal coadju- ! 
tors for some time were Sydney Smith, Brougham, 
Horner, Scott himself — and on scientific subjects, 
Playfair; but clever contributors were sought for 
in all quarters. Wit and fun were the first deside- 
rata., and, joined witli general talent and literature, 
carried all beforo them. Neutrality, or something 
of the kind, as to party politics, seems to have been 
originally asserted — the plan being, as Scott un- 
derstood, not to avoid such questions altogether, 
but to let them be handled by Whig or Tory in- 
differently, if only the writer could make his article 
captivating in point of information and good writing. 
But it was not long before Brougham dipped the 
concern deep in witty Wliiggcry ; and it was thought 
at the time that some very foolish neglects on the 
part of Pitt had a principal share in making seve- 
ral of these brilliant young men decide on carrying 
over their weapons to the enemy’s camp. Scott 
was a strong Tory, nay, by family recol lections and 
poetical feelings of association, a Jacobite. Jeffrey, 
however, was an early friend — and thus there was 
a confliction of feelings on both sides. Scott, as 
it was told, remonstrated against the deepening 
Whiggery — Jeffrey alleged that ho could not re- 
sist the wit. Scott offered to try his hand at a 
witty bit of Toryism — but the editor pleaded off, 
upon the danger of inconsistency. Thcso differ- 
ences first cooled — and soon dissolved their federa- 
tion. — To return to our gay dinner. As the claret j 
was taking its rounds, Jeffrey introduced some j 
eood-netpred eulogy of his old supporters — Sydney ! 
Smith, Brougham, and Horner. ( Come,’ says Scott, 

* you can’t say too much about Sydney or Brougham, 
but I will not admire your Horner: lie always put 
me in mind of Obadiah’s bull, who, although, as 
Father Shandy observed, he never produced a calf, 
went through his business with such a grave de- 
meanour, that he always maintained his credit in 
the parish 1 9 The fun of the illustration tempted 
him to this sally, I believe ; but Horner’s talents 
did not lie in humour, and his economical labours 
were totally uncongenial to the rnind of Scott.’* 

I have printed this memorandum just as it came 
to my hands; but 1 certainly never understood the 
writer to be pledging himself for the story w hich 
he gives “ as he was told.” No person who knows 
anything of the character and history of Mr Jeffrey 
can for a moment believe that lie ever dreamt of 
regulating the political tone of his Review upon 
such considerations as are here ascribed to him. 
It is obvious that the light badinage of the Outer 


House had been misinterpreted by some matter of 
fact umbra of the Mountain . 

I shall conclude this chapter with a summary of 
booksellers’ accounts. Marmion was first printed 
in a splendid quarto, price one guinea and a half. 
The 2000 copies of this edition were all disposed 
of in less than a month, when a second of 3000 copies 
in 8 vo, was sent to press. There followed a third 
and a fourth edition, each of 3000, in 1809 ; a 
( fifth of 2000, early in 1810; and a sixth of 3000, ^ 

1 in two volumes, crown 8vo, with twelve designs by 
Singleton, before the end of that year ; a seventh 
of 4000, and an eighth of 5000 copies 8vo, in 1811 ; 
a ninth of 3000 in 1815 ; a tenth of 500, in 1820 ; 
an eleventh of 500, and a twelfth of 2000 copies, 
in foolscap, both in 1825. The legitimate sale in 
this country, therefore, down to the *time of its 
being included in the first collective edition of his 
poetical works, amounted to 31,000 ; and the ag- 
gregate of that sale, down to the period at which 
1 am writing (May 1836), may be stated at 50,000 
, copies. I presume it is right for mo to facilitate 
j the task of future historians of our literature by 
1 preserving these details as often as I can. Such 
particulars respecting many of the great works 
oven of tho last century, are already sought for 
with vain regret ; and 1 anticipate no day when 
the student of English civilisation will pass with- 
out curiosity the contemporary reception of tho 
Tale of Flodden Field. 
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Before Marmion was published, a heavy task, 
begun earlier than the poein, and continued through- 
out its progress, had been nearly completed ; and 
there appeared, in the last week of April 1808, 
“ Tho Works of John Dry den, now first collected ; 
illustrated with notes historical, critical, and expla- 
natory, and a Life of the Author. — By Walter 
Scott, Esq. Eighteen volumes, 8vo.” This was tho 
bold speculation of William Miller of Albemarle 
Street, Loudon ; and the editor's fee, at forty guineas 
the volume, was £75G. The bulk of the collection, 
the neglect into which a majority of the pieces 
included in it had fallen, the obsoleteness of tho 
party politics which had so largely exercised the 
author’s pen, and the indecorum, not seldom run- 
ning into flagrant indecency, by which transcendent 
genius had ministered to iLe appetites of a licen- 
tious age, all combined tn make the warmest of 
Scott’s friends and admirers doubt whether even 
his skill and reputation would bo found sufficient to 
ensure the success of this undertaking. It was, 
however, better received than any one, except per- 
haps the courageous bookseller himself, had antici- 
pated. The entire work was reprinted in 1821 ; and 
more lately the Lilh of Drydcn has been twice 
republished in collective editions of Scott’s prose 
miscellanies ; nor, perhaps, does that class of his 
writings include any pieco of considerable extent 
that luis, on tho whole, obtained higher estimation. 
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This edition of Dryden was criticiBed in the 
Edinburgh Review for October 1808, with great 
ability, and, on the whole, with admirable candour. 
The industry and perspicacity with which Scott had 
carried through his editorial researches and anno- 
tations were acknowledged in terms which, had ho 
known the name of his reviewer, must have been 
doubly gratifying to his feelings ; and it was con- 
fessed that, in the life of his author, he had cor- 
rected with patient honesty, and filled up with lucid 
and expansive detail, the sometimes careless and 
often naked outline of Johnson’s masterly Essay on 
the same subject. It would bo superfluous to quote 
in this place a specimen of critical skill which has 
already enjoyed such wide circulation, and which 
will hereafter, no doubt, be included in the miscel- 
laneous proee works of Hallam. The points of 
political faith on which tliat great writer dissents 
from the editor of Dryden, would, even if I had the 
inclination to pursue such a discussion, load me far 
astray from the immediate object of these pages ; 
they embrace questions on which the best and 
wisest of our countrymen will probably continue to 
take opposite sides, as long as our past history ex- 
cites a living interest, and our literature is tliat of 
an active nation. On the poetical character of 
Dryden I think the editor and his critic will be 
found to have expressed substantially much the 
same judgment; when they appear to differ, the 
battle strikes me as being about words rather than 
things, as is likely to be the case when men of such 
abilities and attainments approach a subject remote 
from their personal passions. As might have been 
expected, the terse and dexterous reviewer has of- 
ten the better in this logomachy; but when the ba- 
lance is struck, we discover here, as elsewhere, that 
Scott’s broad and masculine understanding had, by 
whatever happy hardihood, grasped the very result 
to which others win their way by the more cautious 
processes of logical investigation. While nothing 
lias been found easier than to attack his details, his 
general views on critical questions have seldom, if 
ever, been successfully impugned. 

I wish I could believe that Scott’s labours had 
been sufficient to recal Dryden to his rightful sta- 
tion, not in the opinion of those who make literature 
the business or chief solace of their lives — for with 
them lie had never forfeited it — but in the general 
favour of the intelligent public. That such has been 
the case, however, the not rapid sale of two edi- 
tions, 'aided as they were by the greatest of living 
names, can bo no proof; nor have I observed among 
the numberless recent speculations of the English 
booksellers, a single reprint of even those tales, 
satires, and critical essays, not to be familiar with 
which would, in the last agp, have been considered 
as disgraceful in any one making the least preten- 
sion to letters. In the hope of exciting the curio- 
sity, at least, of some of the thousands of young 
persons who seem to be growing up in contented 
ignorance of one of the greatest of our masters, I 
shall transcribe what George Ellis — whose misgiv- 
ings about Scott’s edition, when first undertaken, 
had been so serious — was pleased to write Borne 
months after its completion 

" Claremont, 23d September 1806. 

" I must confess that I took un the book with 
some degree of trepidation, considering an edition 
«f *uch a writer as on every account periculoscs 


plenum opus al v; but as soon as I became ac- 
quainted with your plan I proceeded boldly, and 
really feel at this moment sincerely grateful to you 
for much exquisite amusement. It now seems to 
me that your critical remarks ought to have oc- 
curred to myself. Such a passionate admirer of 
Dryden’s fables, the noblest specimen of versifica- 
tion (in my mind) that is to be found in any mo- 
dern language, ought to have perused his theatrical 
pieces with more cAndour than I did, and to have 
attributed to the bad taste of the age, rather than 
to iiis own, the numerous defects by which those 
hasty compositions are certainly deformed. I ought 
to have considered that whatever Dryden wrote 
must, for some reason or other, be worth reading ; 
that his bombast and his indelicacy, however dis- 
gusting, were not without their use to any one who 
took an interest in our literary history ; that — in 
short, there are a thousand reflections which I 
ought to have made and never did make, and the 
result was that your Dryden was to mo a perfectly 
new book. t is certainly painful to see a race- 
horse in a hackney-chaise, but when one considers 
that he will suffer infinitely less from the violent 
exertion to which he is condemned, than a creature 
of inferior race — and that the wretched cock-tail 
on whom the samo task is usually imposed, must 
shortly become a martyr in the service, — one’s 
conscience becomes more at ease, and wo are en- 
abled to enjoy Dr Johnson’s favourite pleasure of 
rapid motion without much remorse on the score 
of its cruelty. Since, then, your hackneyman is 
not furnished with a whip, and you can so easily 
canter from post to post, go on and prosper ! ” 

To return for a moment to Scott’s Biography of 
Dryden — the only life of a great poet which he 
has left ns, and also his only detailed work on the 
personal fortunes of one to whom literature was a 
profession — it was penned just when he had begun 
to apprehend his own destiny. On this point of 
view, forbidden to contemporary delicacy, we may 
now pause with blameless curiosity. Seriously as he 
must have in those days been revolving the hazards 
of literary enterprise, he could not, it is probable, 
have handled any subject of this class without let- 
ting out hero and there thoughts and feelings pro- 
per to liis own biographer’s province ; but, widely 
as lie and his predecessor may appear to stand 
apart as regard* some of the most importer* both 
of intellectual and moral characteristics, they had 
nevertheless many features of resemblance, both as 
men and as authors ; and I. doubt if the entire 
range of our annals could have furnished a theme 
more calculated to keep Scott’s scrutinising interest 
awake, than that which opened on him as he cen- 
ter plated step by step the career of Dryden. 

There are grave lessons which that story was not 
needed to enforce upon his mind : he required no 
such beacon to make him revolt from paltering 
with the dignity of woman, or the passions of youth, 
or insulting by splenetic levities the religious con- 
victions of any portion of his countrymen. But 
Dryden’s prostitution of his genius to the petty 
bitternesses of political warfare, and the conse- 
quences both as to the party he served, and the 
antagonists ho provoked, might well supply matter 
for serious consideration to the author of the Mel- 
ville song. “ Where,” says Scott, u is the expert 
swordsman that does not delight in the flourish of ' 
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his weapon t and a brave man will least of all with- 
draw himself from his‘ ancient standard when the 
tide of battle beats against it.” But he says also, — 
and I know enough of his own then recent experi- 
ences, in his intercourse with some who had been 
among liis earliest and dearest associates, not to 
apply the language to the circumstances that sug- 
gested it — “ He who keenly engages in political \ 
controversy must not only encounter the vulgar ! 
abuse which he may justly contemn, but the altered j 
eye of friends whose regard is chilled.” Nor, when ■ 
he adds that “ the protecting zeal of his party did | 
not compensate Dryden for the loss of those whom j 
ho alienated in their service,” can I help connect- 
ing this reflection too with his own subsequent 1 
abstinence from party personalities, in which, had 
the expert swordsman’s delight in the flourish of 
his weapon prevailed, he might have rivalled the 
success of either Dryden or Swift, to be repaid 
like them by the settled rancour of Whigs, and the 
jealous ingratitude of Tories. j 

It is curious enough to compare tlic hesitating 1 
style of his apology for that tinge of evanescent su- ! 
perstition which seems to have clouded occasion- 
ally Dryden’s bright and solid mind, with the open 
avowal that he has u pride in recording his author’s 
decided admiration of old ballads and popular 
tales;” and perhaps his personal feelings were 
hardly less his prompter where he dismisses with 
brief scorn the sins of negligence and haste, which 
had been so often urged against Dryden. “ No- 
thing,” lie says, “ is so easily attained as the power 
of presenting the extrinsic qualities of fine painting, 
fine music, or fine poetry ; the beauty of colour and 
outline, the combination of notes, the melody of 
versification, may bo imitated by artists of medio- 
crity ; and many will view, hear, or peruse their 
performances, without being able positively to dis- 
cover why they should not, since composed accord- 
ing to ail the rules, afford pleasure equal to those 
of Raphael, Handel, or Dryden. The deficiency 
lies in the vivifying spirit, which, like alcohol , may 
be reduced to the same principle in ail the fine 
arts. The French are said to possess the best pos- 
sible rules for building ships of war, although not 
equally remarkable for their power of fighting 
them. When criticism becomes a pursuit separate 
from poetry, those who follow it are apt to forget 
that the legitimate ends of the art for which they 
lay dowi^ rules, are instruction and delight, and that 
these points being attained, by what road soever, 
entitles a poet to claim the prize of successful merit. 
Neither did the learned authors of theso disquisi- 
tions sufficiently attend to the general disposition 
of mankind, which cannot be contented even with 
the happiest imitations of former excellence, but de- 
mands novelty as a necessary ingredient for amuse- 
ment. To insist that every epic poem shall have 
the plan of the Iliad, and every tragedy be modelled 
by the rules of Aristotle, resembles the principle of 
the architect who should build all Ills houses with 
the same number of windows and of stories. It 
happened, too, inevitably, that the critics, in the 
plenipotential authority which they exercised, often 
assumed as indispensable requisites of the drama, 
or epopeia, circumstances which, in the great au- 
thorities they quoted, were altogether accidental 
or indifferent. These they erected into laws, and 
handed down as essential ; although the forms pre- 
scribed have often as little to do with the merit and 


success of the origiual from which they are taken 
as tho shape of the drinking glass with fhe flavour 
of the wino which it contains.” These sentences 
appear, from the dates, to have been penned ixnmo* 
diately after tho biographer of Dryden (who wrote 
no epic) had perused the Edinburgh Review on 
Marinion. 

I conclude with a passage, in writing which he 
seems to have anticipated the only serious critical 
charge that was ever brought against his edition of 
Dryden as a wliolo — namely, the looso and irre- 
pilnr way in which his own msthctical notions ars 
indicated, rather than expounded. “ While Dry- 
den,” says Scott, “ examined, discussed, admitted, 
or rejected the rules proposed by others, he for- 
bore, from prudence , indolence , or a regard for the 
freedom of Parnassus, to erect himself jp to a legis- 
lator. His doctrines are scattered without system 
or pretence to it: — it is impossible to read far 
without fiuding some maxim for doing, or forbear- 
ing, which every student of poetry will do well to 
engrave upon the tablets of liis memory ; but tho 
author’s mode of instruction is neither harsh nor 
dictatorial.” 

On the whole, it is impossible to doubt that tlio 
success of Dryden in rapidly reaching, and till tho 
| end of a long life holding undisputed, the summit 
of public favour and reputation, in spite of hia 
“ bravo neglect” of minute finishing, narrow laws, 
and prejudiced authorities, must have hadapower- 
| ful effect in nerving Scott’s hope and resolution for 
I the wide ocean of literary enterprise into which ho 
| had now fairly launched liis bark. Like Dryden, 

| lie felt himself to be u amply stored with acquired 
| knowledge, much of it the fruits of early reading 
! and application anticipated that, though, u while 
engaged in the hurry of composition, or overcomo 
by the lassitude of continued literary labour,” ho 
should sometimes “ draw with too much liborality 
on a tenacious memory,” no “ occasional imperfec- 
tions would deprive him of his praise in short, 
made up his mind that “ pointed and nicely-turned 
lines, sedulous study, and long and repeated correc- 
tion and revision,” would all be dispensed with, — 
provided their place were supplied, as in Dryden, 
by “ rapidity of conception, a readiness of express- 
ing every idea, without losing anything by the way,” 

“ perpetual animation and elasticity of thought;” 
and language “ never laboured, never loitering, 
never (in Dryden’s own phrase) cursedly confined .” 

Scott’s correspondence, about tho time when hia 
Dryden was published, is a good deal occupied with 
a wild project of his friend Henry Weber — that of 
an extensive edition of our Ancient Metrical Ro- 
mances, for which, in their own original dimensions, 
the enthusiastic German supposed the public appe- 
tite to have been set on edge by the “ Specimens” 
of Ellis, and imperfectly gratified by the text of 
Sir Tristrem. Scott assured him that Ellis’s work 
had been popular, rather in spite than by reason of 
the antique verses introduced here and there among 
his witty and sparkling prose; wliilo Ellis tola 
him, with equal truth, that the Tristrem had gone 
through two editions, simply owing to the celebrity 
of its editor’s name ; and that, of a hundred that 
had purchased the book, ninety-nine had read only 
the preface and notes, but not one syllable of True 
Thomas's “quaint Inglis.” Weber, in reply to, 
Ellis, alleged that Scott had not had leiaure to con*, 
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rider Ids plan bo fully as it deserved ; that nothing 
•could prevent its success, provided Scott would 
write a preliminary essay, and let his nafiie appear 
in the title-page, along with liis own; — and though 
Scott wholly declined this last proposal, he persisted 
for some months in a negotiation with the London 
booksellers, which ended as both liis patrons had 
foreseen. 

“ But how is this!” — (Ellis writes) — * Weber 
tells me he is afraid Mr Scott will not be able to do 
anything for the recommendation of his Romances, 
because he is himself engaged in no less than five 
•different literary enterprises, some of them of im- 
mense extent Five 1 Why, no combination of 
blood and bone can possibly stand this; and Sir 
John Sinclair, however successful in pointing out 
the best modes of feeding common gladiators, has 
not discovered the means of training minds to such 
endless fatigue. I dare not ask you for an account 
of these projects, nor even for a letter during tlio 
continuance of this seven years’ apprenticeship, and 
only request that you will, after the completion of 
your labours, take measures to lay my ghost, which 
will infallibly be walking before that time, and suf- 
fering all the pains of unsatisfied curiosity. Seri- 
ously, I don’t quite like your imposing on yourself 
such a series of tasks. Some one is, 1 believe, al- 
ways of service — because, whatever you write at 
the same time, con amove, conies in as a relaxation, 
and is likely to receive more spirit and gaiety from 
that circumstance; besides which, every species of 
study perhaps is capable of furnishing allusions, 
and adding vigour and solidity to poetry. Too con- 
stant attention to what they call their art, and too 
much solicitude about its minutice, has been, I 
think, the fault of every poet since l’ope ; perhaps 
it was liis too — perhaps the frequent and varied 
studies imposed upon him by his necessities contri- 
buted, in some measure, to JDryden’s characteristic 
splendour of style. Yet, surely, the best poet of the 
.age ought not to be incessantly employed in tlie 
drudgeries of literature. I shall lament if you are 
effectually distracted from the exercise of the ta- 
lent in which you are confessedly without a rival.” 

The poet answers as follows : — “ My giving my 
name to Weber’s Romances is out of the question, 
as assuredly T have not time to do anything tliat 
can entitle it to stand in his title-pago ; but I will 
do all I can for him in the business. By the by, 
I wish he would be either more chary in liis com- 
munications on the subject of my employments, or 
more accurate. I often employ liis assistance in 
making extracts, &c., and I may say to him as 
Lord Ogleby does to Canton, that he never sees me 
hadiner a little with a subject, but he suspects mis- 
chief — to wit, an edition. In the mean time, suf- 
fice it to say, that I have done witli poetry for some 
time — it is a scourging crop, and ought not to be 
hastily repeated. Editing, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as a green crop of turnips or peas, ex- 
tremely useful for those whose circumstances do 
not admit of giving their farm a summer fallow. 
Swift is my grande opus at present, though I am 
under engagements, of old standing, to write a Life 
of Thomson from some original materials. I have 
completed an edition of some State Papers of Sir 

1 See General Preface to Waver ley, and Appendix, No. II. 

• It seem* to be now pretty generally believed that Car let <m' 8 
Memoirs were among the lulmberle* fabricationiof De Foe; 


Ralph Sadler, which I believe you will find curious; 
I have, moreot < r, arranged for republication the 
more early volumes of Somers’s Tracts ; but these 
are neither toilsome nor exhausting labours. Swift, 
in fact, is my only task of great importance. My 
present official employment leaves my time very 
much my own, even while the courts are sitting-*- 
and entirely ho in the vacation. My health is strong, 
and my mind active; I will therefore do as much as 
I can with justice to the tasks I have undertaken, 
and rest when advanced age and more independent 
ciicumstances entitle me to repose.” 

This letter is dated Ashestiel, October 6, 1808 \ 
but it carries us back to the month of April, when 
the Drydcn was completed, liis engagements with 
London publishers respecting the Somers and the 
Sadler, were, 1 believe, entered into before the end 
of 1807 ; but Constable appears to have first as- 
certained them, when he accompauicd the second 
cargo of Mamiion to the great southern market ; 
and, alarmed at the prospect of losing his hold on 
Scott’s indu try, he at once invited liim to follow 
up his Drydeu by an Edition of Swift on the same 
scale, — ottering, moreover, to double the rate of 
payment which he had contracted for with the Lon- 
don publisher of the Dryden ; that is to say, to give 
him £1500 for the new undertaking. This muni- 
ficent tender was accepted without hesitation ; and 
as early as May 1808, I fiud Scott writing to his li* 
tcrary allies in all directions for books, pamphlets, 
and MSS., materials likely to be serviceable in com- 
pleting and illustrating tlie Life and Works of the 
l)can of St l*a trick’s. While these were accumu- 
lating about him, which they soon did in greater 
abundance than he had anticipated, he concluded 
liis labours on Sadler’s State Papers, characteristi 
catty undervalued in liis letter to Ellis, and kept 
pace, at the same time, with Ballautyne, as the 
huge collection of the Somers* Tracts continued to 
move through the press. The Sadler was pub- 
lished in the course of 1809, in three large volumes, 
quarto ; but the last of the thirteen equally pon- 
derous tomes to which Somers extended, was not 
dismissed from his desk until towards the conclu- 
sion of 1812. 

But these wero not liis only tasks during the 
summer and autumn of 1 808 ; and if lie liad not 
“fire different enterprises” on liis hands when 
Weber said so to Ellis, he had more than five very 
soon after. He edited this year Strutt’s unjfetished 
romance of Queen hoo-Hall, and equipped the fourth 
volume, with a conclusion in the fashion of the ori- 
ginal; 1 but how little he thought of this matter may 
be guessed from one of his notes to Ballantyne, in 
which lie says, “ I wish you would see how far the 
copy of Queenhoo-Hall, sent last night, extends, 
that 1 may not write more nonsense than enough.” 
Tlio publisher of this work was John Murray, of 
London. 1 1 was immediately preceded by a reprint 
of Captain Carletou’s Memoirs of the War of tlie 
Spanish Succession, to which he gave a lively pre- 
face and various notes ; and followed by a similar 
edition of tlie Memoirs of Robert Cary Earl of 
Monmouth, — each of these being a single octavo, 
printed by Ballantyne and published by Constable. 

The republication of Carleton, 8 Johnson’s eulogy 

but in tliis case (if the fact indeed be so), as in that of his Cm* 
valier , he no doubt liad before him the rude journal of some 
officer who had fought and bled in the campaigns described with 
such an inimitable air of truth* 
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of which fills a pleasant page in Boswell, had pro- 
bably been suggested by the lively interest which 
Scott took in the first outburst of Spanish patriotism 
consequent on Napoleon’s transactions at Bayonne. 
There is one passage in the preface which I must 
indulge myself by transcribing. Speaking of the 
absurd recall of Peterborough, from the command 
in which ho had exhibited such a wonderful com- 
bination of patience and prudence with military , 
daring, he says — “ One ostensible reason was,, that 
Peterborough’s parts were of too lively and mer- 
curial a quality, and that his letters showed more 
wit than became a General; — a commonplace ob- 
jection, raised by the dull malignity of commonplace 
minds, against those whom they see discharging 
with ease and indifference the tasks which they 
themselves execute (if at all) with the sweat of j 
their brow and in the heaviness of their hearts. j 
There is a certain hypocrisy in business, whether ; 
civil or military, as well as in religion, which they i 
will do well to observe who, not satisfied with dis- J 
charging their duty, desire also tho good repute of j 
men.” It was not long beforo some of the dull | 
malignants of the Parliament House began to in- j 
sinuate what at length found a dull and dignified 1 
mouthpiece in the House of Commons — that if a j 
Clerk of Session had any real business to do, it j 
could not be done well by a. man who found time I 
for more literary enterprises than any other author j 
of the age undertook — 4< wrote more books,” Lord ! 
Archibald Hamilton serenely added, “ than any j 
body could find leisure to read” — and, moreover, 
mingled in general society as much as many that 
had no pursuit but pleasure. 

The eager struggling of the different booksellers 
to engage Scott at this time, is a very amusing 
feature in the voluminous correspondence before j 
me. Had he possessed treble the energy for which j 
it was possible to give any man credit, he could j 
never have encountered a titho of the projects that J 
the post brought day after day to him, announced j 
with extravagant enthusiasm, and urged with all i 
the arts of conciliation. 1 shall mention only one j 
out of at least a dozen gigantic schemes which 
were thus proposed before ho had well settled him- 
self to his Swift; and 1 do so, because something 
of the kind was a few years later carried into exe- 
cution. This was a General Edition of British No- 
velists, beginning with De Foe and reaching to the 
end outlie last century ; to bo set forili with bio- 
graphical prefaces and illustrative notes by Scott, 
and printed of course by Ballautyne. The pro- 
jector was Murray, who was now eager to start on 
all points in the race with Constable ; but this w as 
not, as wo shall see presently, the only business 
that prompted my enterprising friend’s first visit 
to Ashestiel. 

Conversing w f ith Scott, m'any years afterwards, 
about the tumult of engagements in which he was 
thus involved, he said, “ Ay, it was enough to tear 
me to pieces, but there was a wonderful exhilara- 
tion about it all : my blood was kept at fever-pitch 
— I felt as if I could have grappled with anything 
and everything ; then, there was hardly one of all 
my schemes that did not afford me the means of 
serving some poor devil of a brother author. There 
were always huge piles of materials to be arranged, 
sifted, and indexed — volumes of extracts to be 
transcribed — journeys to be made hither and thi- 
ther, for ascertaining little facts and dates, — in 


short, I could commonly keep half-a-dozen of the 
ragged regiment of Parnassus in tolerable case.” 
I said he must have felt something like w'hat a lo- 
comotive engine on a railway might be supposed 
to do, when a score of coal waggons are seen link- 
ing themselves to it the moment it gets the steam 
up, and it rushes on its course regardless of tho 
burden . * Yes/ 9 said he, laughing , and making 
a crashing cut with his axe (tor we were felling 
larches ;) " but there was a cursed lot of dung 
carts too.” He was seldom, in fact, without some 
of these appendages ; and I admired nothing more 
in him than the patient courtesy, the unwearied 
gentle kindness with w'hich he always treated them, 
in spite of their delays and blunders, to say no- 
thing of the almost incredible vanity and presump- 
tion which more than one of them often exhibited 
in the midst of their fawning ; and I believe, with 
all their faults, tho worst and weakest of them re- 
paid him by a canine fidelity of affection. This 
part of Scott’s character recalls by far the most 
pleasing trait in that of liis last predecessor in the 
plenitude of literary authority — Dr Johnson. There 
was perhaps nothing (except the one great blun- 
der) that had a worse effect on tho course of his 
pecuniary fortunes, than tho readiness with which 
lie exerted his interest with the booksellers on 
behalf of inferior writers. Even from the com- 
mencement of his connexion with Constable in 
particular, I can trace a continual series of such 
applications. They stimulated the already too san- 
guine publisher to numberless risks; and when 
these failed, the result was, in one shape or an- 
other, some corresponding deduction from the fair 
profits of his own literary labour. “ I like well,” 
Constable was often heard to say in the sequel, “ I 
like well Scott's nin bairns — but heaven preserve 
me from those of his fathering ! ” 

Every now and then, however, lie had the rich 
compensation of finding that his interference had 
really promoted the worldly interests of some me- 
ritorious obscure. Early in I GOB lie tasted this 
pleasure, in the case of a poetical shoemaker of 
Glasgow, Mr John Struthers, a man of rare worth 
and very considerable genius, w hose “ Poor Man’s 
Sabbath ” was recommended to his notice by Jo- 
anna Baillie, and shortly after published at his 
desire, hy Mr Constable, lie thus writes to Miss 
Baillie from Ashestiel, oil the 9tli of May 1808: — 

“ Your letter found me in this quiet corner, and 
w’liile it always gives me pride and pleasure to 
hear from you, I am truly concerned at Constable's 
unaccountable delays. I suppose that, in the hurry 
of his departure for London, his promise to write 
Mr Struthers liad escaped ; as for any desire to 
quit liis bargain, it is out of tho question. If Mr 
Struthers will send to my house in Castle Street, 
the manuscript designed for the press, I will get 
him a short bill for the copy-money the moment 
Constable returns, or perhaps beforo lie comes 
down. He may rely on the bargain being defini- 
tively settled, and the printing will, I suppose, be 
begun immediately on the great bibliopolist’s re- 
turn; on which occasion I shall have, according 
to good old phrase, ‘ a crow to pluck with him, 
and a pock to put the feathers in.’ 1 heartily wish 
we could have had the honour to see Miss Agnes 
and you at our little farm, which is now in its 
glory — all the twigs bursting into leaf, and all the 
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lambs skipping- on the hills. I have been fishing 
almost from morning till night; and Mrs Scott, 
and two ladies our guests, are wandering about 
on the banks in the most Arcadian fashion in the 
world. We are just on the point of setting out 
on a pilgrimage to the ‘ bonny bush aboon Tra- 
quliair,’ which I believe will occupy us all the mor- 
ning. Adieu, my dear Miss Baiilie. Nothing will 
give me more pleasure than to hear that you have 
found the northern breezes fraught with inspira- 
tion. You are not entitled to sparo yourself, and 
none is so deeply interested in your labours as 
your truly respectful friend and admirer, 

Walter Scott.” 

w P. S. — Wo quit our quiet pastures to return to 
Edinburgh on the 10th. So Mr Struthern’ parcel 
will find nfe there, if he is pleased to intrust me 
with the care of it.” 

Mr Struthers’ volume was unfortunate in bear- 
ing a title so very like that of James Graliame’s 
Sabbath, which, though not written sooner, had 
been published a year or two before. This much 
interfered with its success, yet it was not on the 
whole unsuccessful: it put some £30 or £10 into 
the pocket of a good man, to whom this was a 
considerable supply ; but it made bis name and 
character known, and thus served him far more 
essentially; for he wisely continued to cultivate 
his poetical talents without neglecting the oppor- 
tunity, thus afforded him through them, of pur- 
suing his original calling under better advantages. 
It is said that the solitary and meditative gene- 
ration of cobblers have produced a larger list of 
murders and other domestic crimes than any other 
mechanical trade except the butchers ; but the sons 
of Crispin have, to balance their account, a not 
less disproportionate catalogue of poets ; and fore- 
most among these stands the jrious author of the 
Poor Man’s Sabbath ; one of the very lew that 
have had sense and fortitude to resist the innume- 
rable temptations to which any measure of cele- 
brity exposes persons of their class. I believe Mr 
Strothers still survives to enjoy the retrospect of 
a long and virtuous life. His lettrra to .Scott are 
equally creditable to his taste and his feelings, and 
sometime after we shall find him making a pilgri- 
mage of gratitude to Ashcstiel. 1 

James Hogg was by this time beginning to he 
generally known and appreciated in Scotland ; and 
the popularity of his M Mountain Bard” encouraged 
Scott to more strenuous intercession in his behalf. 
1 have before me a long array of letters on this 
subject, which passed betweeu Scott and the Earl 
of Dalkeith and his brother Lord Montagu, in 1808. 
J logg’s prime ambition at this period was to pro- 
cure an ensigney -in a militia regiment, and he 
seems to have set little by Scott’s representations 
that the pay of such a situation was very small, and 
that, if he obtained it, he would probably find his 
relations with his brother oificcrs far from agree- 
able. There was, however, another objection w hich 
Scott could not hint to the aspirant himself, but 
which seems to have been duly considered by those 
who were anxious to promote his views. Militia 
officers of that day were by no means unlikely to 

1 1 am happy to learn, as this page passes through the preas, 
from my friend Mr John Kerr of Glasgow, that about three 
yean ago Mr Strothers was appointed keeper of Stirling's Li- 
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see their nerves put to the test ; and the Shepherd’s 
— though he tvrote some capital war-songs, especi- 
ally Donald M acdonald — were not heroically strung. 
This was in truth no secret among his early inti- 
mates, though he had not measured himself at all 
exactly on that score, and was even tempted, when 
he found there was no chance of the militia epau- 
lette, to Urn aten that he would "list fora soldier” 
in a marching regiment. Notwithstanding at least 
one melancholy precedent, the Excise, which would 
have suited him almost as badly as u hugging 
Browui Bess,” was next thought of ; and tho Shep- 
herd himself seems to have entered into that plan 
with considerable alacrity : but I know not whether 
he changed his mind, or what other cause prevented 
such an appointment from taking place. After 
various shiftings he at last obtained, as we shall 
see, from the late Duko of Buccleucli’s munificence, 
the gratuitous life-rent of a small farm in tho vale 
of Yarrow ; and had he contented himself with the 
careful management of its fields, the rest of his 
days might rave been easy. But he could not with- 
stand the attractions of Edinburgh, which carried 
him away from Altrive for months every year ; and 
when at home, a warm and hospitable disposition, 
so often stirred by vanity less pardonable than his, 
made him convert liia cottage into an unpaid hos- 
telrie for the reception of endless troops of thought- 
less admirers ; and thus, iu spite of much help and 
much forbearance, he was never out of one set of 
pecuniary difficulties before lie had begun to weave 
tlie meshes of somo fresh entanglement. In pace 
requiescat. There will never be such an Ettrick 
Shepherd again. 

The following is an extract from a letter of Scott’s 
to his brother Thomas, dated 20th June 1808: — 

<£ Excellent nows to-day from Spain — yet I wish 
the patriots had a leader of genius and influence. I 
fear tho Castilian nobility are more sunk than tlie 
common people, and that it will be easier to find 
armies than generals. A Wallace, Dundee, or Mon- 
trose, would be the man for Spain at this moment 
It is, however, a consolation, that though the gran- 
dees of the earth, when the post of honour beeomes 
the post of danger, may be less ambitious of oc- 
cupying it, there may be some hidalgo among the 
mountains of Asturias with all tlie spirit of the Cid 
Ruy Diaz, or Don Pelayo, or Don Quixote if you 
will, whose gallantry was only impeachable from tho 
objects on which he exercised it. It strike ?niie as 
very singular to have all the places mentioned in 
Don Quixote and Gil Bias now the scenes of real 
and important events. Gazettes dated from Oviedo, 
and gorges fortified in the Sierra Morcna, sounds 
like history in the laud of romance. 

“ James Hogg has driven his pigs to a bad mar- 
ket. I am endeavouring, as a pis alter , to have him 
made an Excise officer, that station being, with re- 
spect to Scottish geniuses, the grave of all tlie Ca- 
pulets. Witness Adam Smith, Burns,” Ac. 

I mentioned the name of Joanna Baiilie (for 
u who,” as Scott says in a letter of this time, u ever 
speaks of Miss Sappho 1”) in connexion with the 
MS. of the Poor Man’s Sabbath. From Glasgow, 
where she had found out Strutliers in April, she 
proceeded to Edinburgh, and took up her abode for 

brnry, a collection of some consequent?© in tlint city. Tlie refac- 
tion of him for this respectable situation reflects honour on tbs 
directors of the institution. — (December 183(i.) 

• L 
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* week op two under Scott’s roof. Their acquaint- the errant damsels will fall a littlo beneath the dig** 
Mice was thus knit into a deep and respectful affee- nity of romances. All this nonsense is entre nous , 
tion on both sides ; and henceforth they maintained for Miss White has been actively zealous in getting 
a close epistolary correspondence, which will, I me some Irish correspondence about Swift, ana 
think, supply this compilation with some of the otherwise very obliging. 

most interesting of its materials. But witliin a few “ It is not with my inclination that I fag for the 
weeks after Joanna’s departure, he was to com- booksellers; but what can I do? My poverty and 
mence another intimacy not less sincere and cor- not my will consents. The income of my office is 
dial ; and when I name Mr Morritt of Rokeby, I only reversionary, and my privato fortune much 
have done enough to prepare many of my rein lei’s limited. My poetical success fairly destroyed my 
to expect not interior gratification f rom the still prospects of professional success, and obliged me to 
more abundant scries of letters in which, from this retire from the Bar; for though 1 had a competent 
time to the end of liis life, Scott communicated his share of information and industry, who would trust 
thoughts and feelings to one of the most accom- their cause to the author of the Lay of tho Last 
plished men that over shared his confidence. lie Minstrel? Now, although I do allow that an author 
had now reached a period of life after which real should take care of his literary character, yet I 
friendships are but seldom formed ; and it is f« »rtu- think tho least thing that his literary character can 
nate that another English one had been thoroughly do in return is to take some care of the author, who 
compacted before death cut the ties between him is unfortunately, like Jeremy in Lore for Lore, l'ur- 
and George Ellis — because bis dearest intimates nished with a set of tastes and appetites which would 
within Scotland bad of course but a slender part in do honour to the income of a Duke if lie had it. 
bis written correspondence. Besides, I go to work with Swift con amove ; for. 

Several friends had written to recommend Mr ; like Dry den, ho is an early favourite of mine. The 
Merritt to his acquaintance— among others, Mr j Mamiion is nearly out, and 1 have made one or two 
\V. S. Rose and Lady Louisa Stuart. 11 is answer | alterations on the third edition, with which the press 
to her ladyship I must insert here, for tho sake | is now groaning. So soon as it is, it will make tho 
of the late inimitable Lydia White, who so long I number of copies published within the space of six 
ruled without a rival in the soft realm of blue May- months amount to eight thousand,- — an immense 
fair: number surely, and enough to comfort the authors 

“ TCilin tuirjdr, ltitli June 1/7017. wounded feelings, had the claws of the reviewers 

“ M y D ^ ar ^ady Louisa, — Nothing will give us been able to reaeli him tin ough the steel jack of 
more pleasure than to have the honour of show- true Border indifference. Your ladyship s much 
ing every attention in our power to Mr and Mrs obliged and faithful servant, Wai.thu Scott.” 
Morritt, and I am particularly happy in a cir- 
cumstance that at once promises me a groat deal Mr and Mrs Morritt reached Edinburgh soon 
of pleasure in the acquaintance of your Ladyship’s after this letter was written. Scott showed them 
friends, and affords me the satisfaction of hear- the lions of the town and its vicinity, exactly as if 
ing from you again. Pray don’t triumph over he had nothing else to attend to but their gratifi- 
me too much in the case of Lydia. 1 stood a very cation ; and Mr Morritt recollects with particular 
respectable siege; but she caressed my wife, coaxed pleasure one long dav spent in rambling along tho 
my children, and made, by dint of cake and pud- Esk by Roslin and Hawtliornden, 
ding, some impression even upon the affections 

of my favourite dog so, when all the outworks “ Wllere Jonson sat in Dnimmonrt* social shade,” 

were carried, the main fortress had no choice down to the old haunts of Lasswadc. 
but to surrender on honourable terms. To the best j “ When we approached that village,” says tho 
of my thinking, notwithstanding the cerulean lino j Memorandum with which Mr Morritt favours nic, 
of her stockings, and a most plentiful stock of ec- j “ Scott, who had laid hold of my arm, turned along 
centric affectation, she is really at bottom a good- i tho road in a direction not leading to the place 
natus^l woman, with much liveliness and some where the carriage was to meet us. After walk- 
talcnt. She is now set out to the Highlands, where ing some minutes towards Edinburgh, l suggested 
she is likely to encounter many adventures. Mrs that we were losing the scenery of the Esk, and, 
Scott and I went as far as Loch Catrinc with her, ! besides, had Dalkeith Palace yet to see. ‘*Ycs’ 
from which jaunt I have just returned. We had said he, ‘ and I have been bringing you where 
most heavenly weather, which was peculiarly fa- j there is little enough to be seen— only that Scotch 
yourable to my fair companions’ zeal for sketch- j cottage’— one by the road side, with a small garth* 
ing every object that fell in tlicir way, from a castle — ‘ but, though not worth looking at, I could not 
to a pigeon-house. Did your ladyship ever travel pass it. It was our first country-house when newly 
with a drawing companion? Mine. drew like cart- married, and many a contrivance we had to make 
horses, as well in laborious zeal as in effect; for, it comfortable. I made a dining-table for it with 
after all, I could not lie!]) hinting that the cataracts my own hands. Look at these two miserable wil- 
dehneated bore a singular resemblance to haycocks, low-trees on cither side the gate into the enclosure - 
and the rocks much correspondence to largo old- they are tied together at tho top to be an arch* 
fashioned cabinets with their folding doors open. So and a cross made of two sticks over them is not 
much for Lydia, whom I left on her journey through yet decayed. To be sure, it is not much of a lion 
tho Highlands, but by what route she had not re- to show a stranger ; but I wanted to see it again 
solved. I gave her three plans, and think it likely myself, for I assure you that after I had constructed 
she will adopt none of them: moreover, when the it, mamma 9 (Mrs Seott) f and 1 both of us thought 
executive government of postilions, landlords, and it so fine, we turned out to see it by moonlight 
Highland boatmen devolves upon her English ser- and walked backwards from it to the cottage door! 
vaut instead of me, I am afraid the distresses of in admiration of our own magnificence and its pk-» 
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tnresque effect. I did want to see if it was still 
there — so now we will look after the baroucho, and 
make the best of our way to Dalkeith.* Such were 
the natural feelings that endeared the Author of 
Marmion and the Lay to those who c saw him in his 
happier hours of social pleasure. 9 His person at 
that ti ne may be exactly known from Raeburn’s 
first picture, which had just been executed for his 
bookseller, Constable, and which was a most faith- 
ful likeness of him and his dog Cam;.. The literal 
fidelity of the portraiture, however, is its principal 
merit. The expression is serious and contempla- 
tive, very unlike the hilarity and vivacity then ha- 
bitual to his speaking face, but quite true to what 
it was in the absence of such excitement, llis 
features struck me at firr,t as commonplace and 
heavy, — buff they were almost always lighted up 
by the flashes of the mind within. This required 
a hand more masterly than Raeburn’s; and in- 
deed, in my own opinion, Cliantrey alone lias in 
his bust attained that, in his case, most difficult 
task of portraying the features faithfully, and yet 
giving ihe real and transient expression of the 
countenance when animated. 

* 4 We passed a week in Edinburgh, chiefly in 
his society and that of his friends the Mackenzies. 
Wc were so far on our way to Rralian Castle, in 
Rofi.s-f.il ire. Scott unlocked all his antiquarian lore, 
and supplied us with numberless data, such as no 
guide-book could have furnished, and such as his 
own Monkbarns might have delighted to gnc. It 
would be idle to tell how much pleasure and in- 
struction his advice added to a tour i.i itself so 
productive of both, as well as of private friend- 
ships and intimacies, now too generally terminated 
by death, but never severed by caprice or disap- 
pointment. His was added to the number by our 
reception now in Edinburgh, and, on our return 
from the Highlands, at Ashcstiel — where he had 
made us promise to visit him, saying that the farm- 
house had pigcon-liolcs enough for such of his friends 
as could live, like him, on Tweed salmon and Fo- 
rest mutton. There he was the cherished friend 
and kind neighbour of every middling Selkirkshire 
yeoman, just as easily as in Edinburgh he was the 
companion of clever youth and narrative old age 
in refined society. He 'carried us one day to Mel- 
rose Abbey or Newark — another, to course with 
mountain greyhounds by Yarrow braes or St Mary’s 
loch, repeating every ballad or legendary talc con- 
nected with the scenery — and on a third, we must 
all go to a farmer’s kirn, or harvest-home, to danco 
with Border lasses on a barn floor, drink whiskey 
punch, and enter with him into all the gossip and 
good fellowship of his neighbours, on a complete 
footing of unrestrained conviviality, equality, and 
mutual respect, llis wife and happy young family 
were clustered round him, and the cordiality of his 
reception would have unbent a misanthrope. 

“ At this period his conversation was more equal 
and animated than any man’s that I ever knew. 
It was most characterised by the extreme felicity 
and fun of his illustrations, drawn from the whole 
encyclopedia of life and nature, in a style some- 
times too exuberant for written narrative, but which 
to him was natural and spontaneous. A hundred 
stories, always apposite, and often interesting the 
mind by strong pathos, or eminently ludicrous, 
were daily told, which, with many more, have 
since been transplanted, almost in the samo lan- 


guage, into the Waverley novels and his other wri- 
tings. These, and his recitations of poetry, which 
can never be forgotten by those who knew him, 
made up the charm that his boundless memory 
enabled him to exert to the wonder of the gaping 
lovers of wonders. But equally impressive ana 
powerful was the language of his warm heart, and 
equally wonderful were the conclusions of his vi- 
gorous understanding, to those who could return 
or appreciate either. Among a number of such 
recollections, I have seen many of the thoughts 
which then passed through his mind embodied in 
the delightful prefaces annexed late in life to his 
poetry and novels. Those on literary quarrels and 
literary irritability are exactly what he then ex- 
pressed. Keenly enjoying literature as he did, and 
indulging his own love of it in perpetual composi- 
tion, he always maintained the same estimate of it 
as subordinate and auxiliary to the purposes of 
life, and rather talked of men and events than 
of books and i iticism. Literary fame, he always 
said, was a bright feather in the cap, but not the 
substantial cover of a well-protected head. This 
sound and manly feeling was what I have seen de- 
scribed by some of his biographers as pride; and 
it will always be thought so by those whose own 
vanity can only be gratified by the admiration of 
others, and who mistake shows for realities. None 
valued the love and applause of others more than 
Scott ; but it was to the love and applause of those 
he valued in return that ho restricted the feeling 
— without restricting the kindness. Men who did 
not, or would not, understand this, perpetually mis- 
took him — and, after loading him with undesired 
eulogy, perhaps in his own house neglected com- 
mon attention or civility to other parts of his fa- 
mily. It was on such an occasion that I heard 
him murmur in my ear, ‘Author as I am, I wish 
these good people would recollect that I began with 
being a gentleman, and don’t mean to give up the 
character.’ Such was all along his feeling, and 
this, witli a slight prejudice common to Scotchmen 
in favour of ancient and respectable family descent, 
constituted wliat in Grub Street is called his j pride. 
It was, at least, what Johnson would have justly 
called defensive pride. From all other, and still 
more fro:.i mere vanity, I never knew any man so 
remarkably free.” 

The farmer at whose annual kirn Scott ami all 
his household wtre, in those days, regular guests, 
was Mr Laidlaw, the Duke of Buccleuch’s tenant 
on the lands of Feel, which are only separated from 
the eastern terrace of Ashestiel by the ravine and 
its brook. Mr Laidlaw was himself possessed of 
some landed property in the same neighbourhood, 
and being considered as wealthy, and fond of his 
wealth, he was usually called among the country 
people Laird Nippy ; an expressive designation 
which it would bo difficult to translate. Though a 
very dry, demure, and taciturn old presbyterian, 
he could not resist the Sheriff’s jokes; nay he even 
gradually subdued his scruples so far as to become 
a pretty constant attendant at his * English printed 
prayers ” on the Sundays; which, indeed, were by 
this time rather more popular than quite suited 
the capacity of the parlour-chapel. Mr Laidlaw 9 * 
wife was a woman of superior mind and manner* 
— a great reader, and one of the few to whom 
Scott liked lending his books ; for most strict and 
delicate was he always in the care of them, and 
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indeed* hardly any trivial occurrence ever seemed 
to touch his temper at all, except anything like 
irreverent treatment of a book. The intercourse 
between the family at Ashestiel and this worthy 
woman and her children, was a constant inter- 
change of respect and kindness ; but I remember 
to have heard Scott say that the greatest compli- 
ment he had ever received in his life was from the 
rigid old farmer himself ; for, years after ho had 
left Ashestiel, he discovered casually that special 
care had been taken to keep the turf seat on the 
Shirra's knowe in good repair ; and this was much 
from Nippy. 

And here I must set down a story which, most 
readers will smile to be told, was often repeated by 
Scott ; and always with an air that seemed to me, 
in spite of his endeavours £o the contrary, a° grave 
as flie usual aspect of Laird Nippy of the Peel. 
This neighbour was a distant kinsman of his dear 
friend William Laidlaw; — so distant, that elsewhere 
in that condition they would scarcely have remem- 
bered any community of blood; — but they both 
traced their descent, in the ninth degree, to an an- 
cestress who, in the days of John Knox, fell into 
trouble from a suspicion of witchcraft. In her time 
the Laidlaws were rich and prosperous, anil held 
rank among the best gentry of Tweed dale; but in 
some evil hour, her husband, the head of his blood, 
reproached her with her addiction to the black art, 
and she, in her anger, cursed the name and lineage 
of Laidlaw. Her youngest son, who stood by, im- 
plored her to revoke the malediction ; but in vain. 
Next day, however, on the renewal of his entreaties, 
she carried him with her into the woods, made him 
slay a lieifer, sacrificed it to the power of evil in 
liis presence, and then, collecting the ashes in her 
apron, invited the youth to see her commit them to 
the river. “ Follow them,” said she “ from stream 
to pool, as long as they float visible, and as many 
streams as you shall then have passed, for so many 
generations shall your descendants prosper. After 
that, they shall, like the rest of the name, bo poor, 
and take their part in my curse.” The streams he 
counted were nine ; “ and now,” Scott would say, 
u look round you in this country, and sure enough 
the Laidlaws are one and all landless men, with the 
single exception of Auld Nippy !” Many times lmd 
I heard both him and William Laidlaw tell this 
story ybefore any suspicion got abroad that Nippy’s 
wealth tasted on insecure foundations. Year after 
year, we never escorted a stranger by the Peel, 
but 1 heard the tale; — and at last it came with a 
new conclusion ; — ** and now, think whatever we 
choose of it, my good friend Nippy is a bankrupt.” 1 

Mr Morritt’s mention of the u happy young fa- 
mily clustered round him” at Mr Laidlaw ’a kim, 
reminds me that 1 ought to say a few words on 
Scott’s method of treating his children in their 
early days. He had now two boys and two girls ; 


1 I understand the uae of the word bankrupt here has given 
offence— and possibly it was not the exact word Scott employed. 
In common parlance, however, a man is said to be bankrupt , 
when his worldly affairs have undergone some disastrous change 
—and such was certainly the case with Mr Laidlaw — before lie 
left his old possession of the Peel, f 1 1139.] 

* I may a a well transcribe here the rest of the record in Scott's 
family Bible. After what was quoted in a former chapter, it 
thus proceeds: — 

“ 24»» die Octobrfs 179 9. — Margareia C. Scott , filium apud 
Edinburgum edidit. Novewbris 1799, in Ecc.lexiam Chris- 
tianam recepto /bit per baptismum dicta Jilia , nomenque ci 


— and he never had more.® He was not one of 
those who take much delight m a mere infant; but 
no father ever devoted more time and tender care 
to his offspring than he did to each of his, as they 
successively reached the ago when they could listen 
to him, aud understand his talk. Like their muto 
playmates, Camp and the greyhounds, they had at 
all times free access to his study ; he never consi- 
dered their tattle as any disturbance; they went 
and came as pleased their fancy; lie was always 
ready to answer their questions ; and when they, 
unconscious how he was engaged, entreated him 
to lay down his pen and tell them a story, he would 
take them on his knee, repeat a ballad or a legend, 
kiss them, and set them down again to their marbles 
or ninepins, anil resume his labour as if refreshed 
by the interruption. From a very eariy age ho 
made them dine at table, and “ to sit up to supper” 
was the great reward when they had been “ very 
good bairns.” In short, lie considered it as the 
highest duty as well as the sweetest pleasure of a 
parent to be the companion of his children ; he 
partook all their little joys and sorrows, and made 
his kind unformal instructions to blend so easily 
and playfully with the current of their own sayings 
anil doings, that so far from regarding him with 
any distant awe, it was never thought that any 
sport or diversion could go on in the right way, 
unless papa were of the party, or that the rainiest 
day could be dull, so lie were at home. 

Of the irregularity of his own education he speaks 
with considerable regret, iu the autobiographical 
fragment written this year at Ashestiel; yet liis 
practice does not look as if that feeling had been 
strongly rooted in his mind; — for he never did 
show much concern about regulating systematically 
what is usually called education in the case of liis 
own children. It seemed, on the contrary, as if lie 
attached little importance to anything else, so ho 
could perceive that the young curiosity was excited 
— the intellect, by whatever springs of interest, set 
in motion, lie detested and despised the whole 
generation of modern children’s books, in which 
the attempt is made to convey accurate notions of 
scientific minutiae: delighting cordially, on tlio other 
hand, in those of the preceding age, which, address- 
ing themselves chiefly to the imagination, obtain 
through it, as lie believed, the best chance of stir- 
ring our graver faculties also. He exercised the 
memory, by selecting for tasks of recitation pas- 
sages of popular verse the most likely to catch the 
fancy of children; and gradually familiarized them 
with the ancient history of tlieir own country, by 
arresting attention, in the course of liis own oral 
narrations, on incidents and characters of a similar 
description. Nor did he neglect to use the same 
means of quickening curiosity as to the events of 
sacred history. On Sunday he never rode — at 
least not until his growing infirmity made his pony 


adjcctum Charlotta Sophia , per virum reverendum Danirlem 
Sandford; sponsor ibus pramobili Arthttro Marchionc de 
Vownthire, Sophia Dumcrguc, etAnna Rutherford malre mcu. 

“ Ma roar eta C. Scott pucrum edidit. 20»h> Octobrix A.D. 1801 
apud Edinburgum; nomenque ei adjcctum Guallcrux, cum 
pci' v. rev. Doctorcm Danickm Sand/ or d baptizatux erat . 

“ M. C. Scott Jiliam edidit apud Edinburgum 2'/» die Fcbru • 
arij 1803, qua; in Ecctrsiam rccepta/uit per virum rereren- 
dum .Uoctorem Sand ford, nomenque ci adjcctum Anna Scott. 

* 24»» Durum: 1805. — M. C. Scott apud Edinburgum pucrum 
edidit; qui baptizatux erat per virum reverendum Joannem 
Thomson , Minixtrum de Duddingstone prope Edinburgum , 
nomenque Carolus illi datum.'* 
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almost necessary to him — for it was his principle 
that all domestic animals have a full right to their 
Sabbath of rest ; but after he had read the church 
service, he usually walked with his whole family, 
dogs included, to some favourite spot at a consi- 
derable distance from the house — most frequently 
the ruined tower of Elibank — and there dined with 
them in the open air on a basket of cold provisions, 
mixing his wine with the water of the brook beside 
which they all were grouped around him on the 
turf ; and here, or at home, if the weather kept 
them from their ramble, his Sunday talk was just 
such a series of biblical lessons as that which wc 
have preserved for the permanent use of rising 
generations, in his Tales of a Grandfather, on the 
early history of Scotland. I wish he had committed 
that other series to writing too; — how different 
that would*! lave been from our thousand compila- 
tions of dead epitome and imbecile cant! Ho had 
Ids Bible, the Old Testament especially, by heart ; 
and on these days inwove the simple pathos or sub- 
lime enthusiasm of Scripture, in whatever story he 
was hilling, with the same picturesque richness as 
lie d'.i!, in his week-day tales, the quaint Scotch of 
I’itscjUie, or some rude romantic old rhyme from 
Harbour's Bruce or Blind Harry’s Wallace. 

By many external accomplishments, either in 
girl or boy, he set little store. Ho delighted to 
hear his daughters sing an old ditty, or one of his 
own framing ; but, so the singer appeared to feel 
the spirit of her ballad, he was not at .all critical 
t,l the technical execution. There was one thing, 
however, oil which he fixed his heart hardly less 
than the ancient Persians of the Cyropredia: like 
them, next to love of truth, lie held love of horse- 
manship for the prime point of education. As soon 
as his eldest girl coidd sit a pony, she was made 
the regular attendant of his mountain rides ; and 
they all, as they attained sufficient strength, hail 
i!ie like advancement. He taught them to think 
nothing of tumbles, and habituated them to his 
own reckless delight in perilous fords and Hooded 
streams ; and they all imbibed in great perfection 
his passion for horses — as well, I may venture to 
add, as his deep reverence for the more important 
article of that Persian training. “ Without cou- 
rage,” lie said, “ there cannot he truth ; and with- 
out truth there can be no other virtue.” 

lie had a horror of boarding-schools ; never al- 
lowed his girls to learn anything out of his own 
house ; and chose their governess — Miss Miller — 
who about this time was domesticated with them, 
anil never left them while they needed one, — with 
far greater regard to her kind good temper and 
excellent moral and religious principles, than to 
the measure of her attainments in what are called 
fashionable accomplishments. The admirable sys- 
tem of education for boys in Scotland combines all 
the advantages of public and privato instruction ; 
his carried their satchels to the High-School, when 
the family was in Edinburgh, just as he had done 
before them, and shared of course the evening so- 
ciety of their happy home. But he rarely, if ever, 
left them in town, when he could himself be in 
the country ; and at Ashestiel he was, for better 
or for worse, his eldest boy’s daily tutor, after he 
began Latin. 

The following letter will serve, among other 
things, to supply a few more details of the domes- 
tic life of Ashestiel:—. 


m 

“ To Miss Joanna Baittie , Hampstead. 

“Sept. 20, 1808. 

“ My Dear Miss Baillie,— The law, you know, 
makes the liusbaud answerable for the debts of his 
wife, and therefore gives him a right to approach 
her creditors vith an offer of payment; so that, 
after witness mg many fruitless and broken reso- 
lutions of my Charlotte, I am determined, rather 
than she p id I shall appear longer insensible of 
your good .ess, to intrude a few lines on you to 
answer the letter you honoured her with some 
time ago. The secret reason of her procrastination 
is, I believe, some terror of writing in English— 
which you know is not her native language — to 
one who is as much distinguished by her command 
of it as by the purposes she adapts it to. 1 wish 
we had the command of what my old friend Pits- 
cottic calls 6 a blink of the sun or a whip of the 
whirlwind,’ to transport you to this solitude before 
the frost has stript it of its leaves. It is not, in- 
deed (even I must confess), equal in picturesque 
beauty to thu banks of Clyde and Evan \ l but it is 
so sequestered, so simple, and so solitary, that it 
seems just to have beauty enough to delight itss 
inhabitants, without a single attractiou for any vi- 
sitor, except those who come for its inhabitants’ 
sake. And in good sooth, whenever I was tempted 
to envy the spleudid scenery of the lakes of West- 
moreland, I always endeavoured to cure my fit of 
spleen by recollecting that they attract as many 
idle, insipid, and indolent gazers, as any celebrated 
beauty in the land, aud that our scene of pastoral 
hills and pure streams is like Touchstone’s mis- 
tress, * a poor thing, but mine own.’ I regret, how- 
ever, that these celebrated beauties should have 
frowned, wept, or pouted upon you, when you ho- 
noured them by your visit in summer. Did Miss 
Agnes Buillic and you meet with any of the po- 
etical inhabitants of that district — Wordsworth, 
Soutlicy, or Coleridge! Tho two former would, 
1 am sure, have been happy in paying their re- 
spects to you ; with the habits and tastes of the 
latter I am less acquainted*. 

“ Time has lingered with me from day to day 
in expectation of being called southward; I now 
begin to think my journey will hardly take place 
till winter, or early in spring. One of tho most 
pleasant circumstances attending it will be the op- 
portunity to pay my homage to you, and to claim 
withal a certain promise concerning a certaiVplay, 
of which you were so kind as to promise me a 
reading. 1 hope you do not permit indolence to 
lay tho paring of her little finger upon you ; we 
cannot afford the interruption to your labours 
which even that might occasion. And < what are 
you doing!’ your politeness will perhaps lead you 
to say : in answer, — Why, I am very like a cer- 
tain ancicut king, distinguished in the Edda, who, 
when Lok paid him a visit, — 

* Was twisting of collars his dogs to hold. 

And combing the main of his courser bold.* 

Tf this idle man’s employment required any apo- 
logy, wo must seek it in the difficulty of seeking 
food to make savoury messes for our English guests; 
for we are eight miles from market, aud must call, 
in all the country sports to aid tho larder. We had 
here, two days ago, a very pleasant English family, 
the Morritts of Rokeby Park, in Yorkshire. The 

1 Mias Bailie was born at Long* Colder wood, near Hamilton, 
in Lanarkshire. 
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gentleman wandered over all Greece, and visited 
the Troad, to aid in confuting tlic hypothesis of old 
Bryant, who contended that Troy town was not 
taken by the Greeks. His erudition is, however, 
not of an overbearing kind, which was lucky for 
me, who am but a slender classical scholar. Char- 
lotte’s kindest and best wishes attend Miss Agnes 
Bail lie, in which I heartily and respectfully join ; 
- — to you she offers her best apology for not wri- 
ting, and hopes for your kind forgiveness. I ought 
perhaps to make one for taking the task off her 
hands, but we are both at your mercy ; and I am 
ever your most faithful, obedient, and admiring 
servant, Walter Scott. 


“ P. S. — I have had a visit from the author of 
the Poor Man’s Sabbath, whose affairs with Con- 
stable are, 1 hope, settled to his satisfaction. 1 got 
him a few books more than wero originally sti- 
pulated and have endeavoured to interest Lord 
Leven, 1 and through him Mr Wilherforce, and 
through them both, the saints in general, in the 
success of this modest and apparently worthy man. 
Lord Leven has promised his exertions ; mid the 
interest of the party, if exerted, would save a work 
tenfold inferior in real merit. What think you of 
Spain? The days of AVilliam Wallace and tiie Cid 
lluy Dias do Biver seem to he reviving there.” 
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Quarnl with Messrs Constable and Hunter — John Ballnntyne 
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1808-1809. 

The reader does not need to be reminded that Scott 
at this time had business enough on his hand, bo- 
sides combing the mane of Brown Adam, and 
twisting couples for Douglas and Percy. He was 
deep in Swift ; and the Ballnntyne press was groan- 
ing under a multitude of works, some of them al- 
ready mentioned, with almost all of which his hand 
as well as his head had something, more or less, to 
do. But a serious change was about to take place 
in his relations with the spirited publishing house 
whiclvjiad hitherto been the most efficient support- 
ers of tliat press ; and his letters begin to be much 
occupied with differences and disputes which, un- 
interesting as the details would now be, must have 
cost him many anxious hours in the apparently idle 
autumn of 1 808. Mr Constable had then for his 
partner Mr Alexander Gibson Hunter, afterwards 
Laird of Blackness, to whose intemperate language, 
much more than to auy part of Constable’s own 
conduct, Scott ascribed this unfortunate alienation ; 
which, however, as well os most of my friend’s sub- 


1 Alexander, tenth Earl of Lovcti, had married a lady of the 
English family of Thornton, whose munificent charities are fa- 
miliar to the renders of Cowper's Life and Letters ; lienee, pro- 
bably, his Lordship's influence with the party alluded to in the 
text. 


8 The first time that William Laidlaw saw John Ilallantvne, 
he had come to Selkirk to measure the troopers of the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, of wlmui Laidlaw was one, tor new breeches. 


[1839.1 
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8 John Baltantync, upon the marvellous snreoss of Waverlev , 
wrote and published a novel, railed “ The Widow's Loi.ginjj.sl" 

Mete wwiisiNMi wash never wua. 


sequent misadventures, I am inditied to trace in 
no small degree to the influence which a third per- 
son, hitherto unnamed, was about this time begin- 
ning to exercise over the concerns of James Bal- 
lantyne. 

John Ballantyne, a younger brother of Scott’s 
school-fellow, was originally destined for the pater- 
nal trade of a merchant — (that is to say, a dealer 
in everything from fine broadcloth to children’s 
tops) — at Kelso. The father seems to have sent 
him when very young to London, where, whatever r 
else he may have done in the way of professional 
training, he spent some time in the banking-house 
of Messrs Currie. On returning to Kelso, however, 
the “department” which more peculiarly devolved 
upon him was the tailoring one. 8 His personal 
habits had not been improved by his lg*ief sojourn 
in the Great City, and his business, in consequence 
(by his own statement) of the irregularity of his 
life, gradually melted to nothing in his hands. 
Early in 1805, his goods were sold off, and barely 
sufficed to pay his debts. The worthy old couple 
found refuge with their ever affectionate eldest son, 
who provided his father with some little occupation 
(real or nominal) about the printing office ; and 
thus John himself again quitted his native place, 
under circumstances which, as 1 shall show in the 
sequel, had left a deep and painful trace even upon 
that volatile mind. 

He had, however, some taste, and he at least 
fancied himself to have some talent for literature ; 3 
and the rise of his elder brother, who also had met 
with no success in his original profession, was be- 
fore him. lie had acquired in London great appa- 
rent dexterity in book-keeping and accounts, lie 
was married by this time ; and it might naturally 
he hoped, that with the severe lessons of the p:u,t, 
he would now apply sedulously to any duty that 
might be intrusted to him. The concern in the 
Canongate was a growing one, and James Bullan- 
tyno’rt somewhat indolent habits wero already se- 
verely tried by its multifarious management. The 
Company offered John a salary of X’*200 a-yoar as 
clerk ; and the destitute ux-iuerchant was too happy 
to accept the proposal. 4 

He was a quiek, active, intrepid little fellow; and 
in society so very lively anil amusing, so full of fun 
and merriment ; such a thoroughly light-hearted 
droll, all-over quaintness and humorous mimicry ; 
and moreover, such a keen and skilful devotee to 
all manner of field - sports, from fox-hunting to 
badger-baiting inclusive, that it was no wonder ho 
should have made a favourable impression on Scott, 
when lie appeared in Edinburgh in this destitute 
plight, and offered to assist James in book-keeping, 
which the latter never understood, or could bring 
himself to attend to with regularity. The contrast 
between the two brothers was not the least of the 
amusement ; indeed that continued to amuse him to 
the last. The elder of these is painted to the life in 


4 The reader, who compares this account of John Rallantyne's 
early life with tliat given in the former edition of this work 
( V ol. 11. p. 190), will observe some alterations that 1 have 
made — but they arc none of them as to points of the very 
slightest importance. The sketch of John's career, drawn up 
by himself, shortly lieforc his death, conflrnis every word I had 
said ns to anything of substantial consequence — and indeed 
tells the story more unfavourably for him than I did — or do* 
It was printed in Vol. V.of the first edition, p.77; and will be 
reprinted in its prop. r place, tub anne 1821. [Note to 2d 
i Edition, 1839.] 
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an early letter of Leyden’s, which, on the Doctor’s 
death, he, though not (I fancy) without wincing, 
permitted Scott to print: — “ Methinks 1 see you 
with your confounded black beard, bull-neck, and 
tipper lip turned up to your nose, while one of your 
eyebrows is cocked perpendicularly, and the other 
forms pretty well the base of a right-angled triangle, 
opening your great gloating eyes, and crying — But , 
LeudenUl” James was a short, stout, well-made 
man, and would have been considered a handsome 
one, but for these grotesque frowns, starts, and 
twistings of his features, set off by a certain mock 
majesty of walk and gesture, which he had perhaps 
contracted from his usual companions, the emperors 
and tyrants of the stage, liis voice in talk was 
grave and sonorous, and he sung well (theatrically 
well), in a line rich bass. John’s tone in singing 
was a sharp treble — in conversation something be- 
tween a croak and a squeak. Of hi* style of story- 
telling it is sufficient to say that the late Charles 
Mathews’s "old Scotch lady” was hut an imperfect 
copy of the original, which the great comedian 
first heard in my presence from his lips. 1 lie was 
shorter than James, but lean as a scarecrow, and 
lie rather hopped than walked : his features, too, 
were naturally good, and he twisted them about quite 
as much, hut in a very different fashion. The 
elder brother was a gourmand — the younger liked 
liis bottle and liis bowl, as well as, like Johnny Arm- 
strong, "a hawk, a liouml, and a fair woman.” 
Scott used to call the one Ahliborontiphoscophornio 
— the other Rigduinfunnidos. They both enter* 
tained him ;*thcy both loved and revered him; and 
I believe would have shed llieir heart’s blood in bis 
service ; but they both, as men of affairs, deeply 
injured liim — and above all, the day that brought 
John into pecuniary connexion with him was the 
blackest in his calendar. A more reckless, thought- 
less, improvident adventurer never rushed into the 
serious responsibilities of business ; but his clever- 
ness, his vivacity, his unaffected zeal, his gay fancy 
always seeing the light side of every thing, his im- 
perturbable good-humour, and buoyant elasticity of 
spirits, made and kept him such a favourite, that I 
believe Scott would have as soon have ordered his 
dog to be hanged, as harboured, in his darkest hour 
of perplexity, the least thought of discarding "jo- 
cund Johnny.” 

The great bookseller of Edinburgh was a man of 
calibre infinitely beyond these Uallantyues. Though 
with a strong dash of the sanguine (without which, 
indeed, there can be no great projector in any walk 
of life), Archibald Constable was one of the most 
sagacious persons that ever followed his profession. 
A brother poet of Scott says to him, a year or two 
before this time, — “ Our butteraeious friend at the 
Cross turns out a deep draw-well and another 
eminent literator, still more closely connected with 
Constable, had already, I believe, christened him 
<e The Crafty.” Indeed, his fair and very handsome 
physiognomy carried a bland astuteness of expres- 
sion, not to be mistaken by any who could read the 
plainest of nature’s handwriting. He made no pre- 
tensions to literature — though he was in fact a 
tolerable judge of it generally, and particularly 
well skilled in the department of Scotch antiquities. 
He distrusted himself, however, in such matters, 
being con scious that his early education had been 

i The reader will And on amusing anecdote of Johnny in tho 
Memoirs of Mathews, by his widow, voi. U. $>. 382. [1838.] 


very imperfect; and moreover, he wisely considered 
the business of a critic os quite as much out of his 
" proper line” as authorship itself. But of that 
“ proper line, and his own qualifications for it, his 
estimation was ample; and — often as I may have 
smiled at the lofty serenity of his self-complacence 
— I confess I now doubt whether he rated himself 
too highly as a master in the true science of the 
bookseller. He had, indeed, in his mercantile cha- 
racter, one deep and fatal flaw — for ho hated ac- 
counts, and systematically refused, during the most 
vigorous years of his life, to examine or sign a ba- 
lance-sheet ; but for casting a keen eye over tho 
remotest indications of popular taste — for antici- 
pating the chances of success and failure in any 
given variety of adventure — for the planning and 
invention of his calling — lie was not, in his own 
day at least, surpassed ; and among all his myriad 
of undertakings, I question if any one that really 
originated with himself, and continued to be super- 
intended by his own care, ever did fail. He waH as 
hold as far-sighted — and his disposition was as li- 
beral as his views were wide. Had lie and Scott 
from the beginning trusted us thoroughly as they 
understood cadi other; had there been no third 
parties to step in, flattering an overweening vanity 
on the one hand into presumption, and on the other 
side spurring tho enterprise that wanted nothing 
hut a bridle, I have no doubt their joint career 
might have been one of unbroken prosperity. But 
the Balla.nty lies were jealous of the superior mind, 
hearing, and authority of Constable; and though lie 
too had a liking for them both personally — esteemed 
James’s literary tact, and was far too much of a 
humourist not to he very fond of the younger 
brother’s company — he could never away with the 
feeling that they intervened unnecessarily, and left 
liim hut the shadow, where lie ought to have had 
the substantial lion’s share, of confidence. On his 
part, again, lie was too proud a man to give entire 
confidence where that was withheld from himself ; 
and move especially, 1 can well believe that a 
frankness of communication as to the real amount 
of liis capital and general engagements of business, 
which would have been the reverse of painful to 
liim in habitually confidential intercourse with Scott, 
was out of the question where Scott’s proposals and 
suggestions were to he met in conference, not with 
liis own manly simplicity, but the buckram pompo- 
sity of the one, or the burlesque levity of thp other, 
of his plenipotentiaries. 

The disputes in question seem to have begun very 
shortly after the contract for tho Lifo and Edition 
of Swift had been completed; and w r c shall presently 
see reason to infer tliat Scott to a certain degree 
was influenced at the moment by a soreness origi- 
nating in the recent conduct of Mr Jeffrey’s Journal 
— that groat primary source of the wealth and au- 
thority of the house of Constable. The then com- 
paratively little-known bookseller of London, who 
was destined to be ultimately Constable’s most for- 
midable rival in more than one department of pub- 
lishing, has told me, that when he read the article 
on Marmion, and another on general politics, in 
the same number of the Edinburgh Review, he 
said to himself — “ Walter Scott has feelings both as 
a gentleman and a Tory, which these people must 
now have wounded ; — the alliance between him and 
the whole clique of the Edinburgh Review', its pro- 
prietor included, is shaken ; ” and, as far at toast 
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as the political part of the affair was concerned, 
John Murray’s sagacity was not at fault. We have 
seen with what thankful alacrity he accepted a small 
share in the adventure of Marmion — and with what 
brilliant success that was crowned ; nor is it won- 
derful that a young bookseller, conscious of ample 
energies, should now have watched with eagerness 
the circumstances which seemed not unlikely to 
place within his own reach a more intimate con- 
nexion with the first great living author in whose 
works he had ever had any direct interest. He 
forthwith took measures for improving and extend- 
ing his relations with James Ballantyne, through 
Whom, as he guessed, Scott could best be approached. 
His tenders of employment for the Canongatc press 
were such, that the apparent head of the firm pro- 
posed a conference at Ferrybridge, in Y orksliire ; 
and there Murray, after detailing some of his own 
literary plans — particularly that already alluded to, 
of a Novelist’s Library — in liis turn sounded 13a l- 
lantync so far, as to resolve at once on pursuing his 
journey into Scotland. Ballantyne hod said enough 
to satisfy him that the project of setting up a new 
publishing house in Edinburgh, in opposition to 
Constable, was already all but matured; and he, on 
the instant, proposed himself for its active co-ope- 
rator in the metropolis. The printer proceeded to 
open liis budget farther, mentioning, among other 
things, that the author of Mannion had u both 
another Scotch poem and a Scotch novel on the 
stocks and had, moreover, chalked out the de- 
sign of an Edinburgh Annual Register, to be con- 
ducted in opposition to the politics and criticism of 
Constable’s Review. These tidings might have been 
enough to make Murray proceed farther north- 
wards ; but there was a scheme of liis own which 
had for some time deeply occupied his mind, and 
the last article of this communication determined 
him to embrace the opportunity of opening it in 
person at Ashesticl. lie arrived there about the 
middle of October. The ‘26th number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, containing Mr Brougham’s celebra- 
ted article, entitled, “ Don Cevallos, on the usurpa- 
tion of Spain,” had just been published; and one of 
tho first things Scott mentioned in conversation 
was, that he had so highly resented the tone of that 
essay, as to give orders that his name might be dis- 
continued on the list of subscribers. 1 Mr Murray 
could not have wished better auspices for the matter 
he had* come to open ; and, shortly after his depar- 
ture, Scott writes as follows, to his prime political 
confidant: — 

“ To George Ellis , Esq., Claremont . 

“ Ashcstiel, Nov. 2d, 1808. 

“ Dear Ellis, — Wc had, equally to our joy and 
surprise, a flying visit from licbor, about three 
weeks ago. He staid but tlirco days — but, be- 
tween old stories and new, we made them very 
merry in their passage. During his stay, John 
Murray, the bookseller in Fleet Street, who has 
more real knowledge of what concerns liis business 
than any of his brethren — at least tlian any of 
them that I know— -came to canvass a most im- 
portant plan, of which I am now, in ‘ dem pri- 


vacies to give you the outline. I had most strongly 
recommended to our Lord Advocate 11 to think of 
some counter-measures against the Edinburgh Re- 
view, which, politically speaking, is doing incalcu- 
lable damage. I do not meau this in a mere party 
view; — the present Ministry are not all that I 
could wish them — for (Canning excepted) I doubt 
there is among them too much self-seeking, as it 
was called in Cromwell’s time ; and what is their 
misfortune, if not their fault, there is not among 
them ono in the decided situation of paramount 
authority, both with respect to the others and to 
the Crown, which is, 1 think, necessary, at least in 
difficult times, to produce promptitude, regularity, 
and efficiency in measures of importance. But 
their political principles are sound English prin- 
ciples, and, compared to the greedy an d # inefficient 
horde which preceded them, they are angels of 
light and of purity. It is obvious, however, that 
they want defenders both in and out of doors. 
Pitt’s 

* Love and fear glued many friends to him ; 

And now he ’s fallen, those tough commixtures melt.* 8 

Were this only to affect a change of hands, I should 
expect it with more indifForencc ; but I fear a 
change of principles is designed. The Edinburgh 
Review tells you coolly, ‘ We foresee a speedy re- 
volution in tliis country as well as Mr Cohhett;’ 
and, to say the truth, by degrading the person of 
the Sovereign — exalting the power of the French 
armies, and the wisdom of their counsels — hold- 
ing forth that peace (which they allow can only be 
purchased by the humiliating prostration of our 
honour) is indispensable to the very existence of 
this country— I think, that for these two years 
past, they have done their utmost to hasten the 
accomplishment of their own prophecy. Of this 
work 11600 copies are printed quarterly, and no 
genteel family can pretend to be without it, be- 
cause, independent of its politics, it gives the only 
valuable literary criticism w hich can he met with. 
Consider, of the numbers who read this w'ork, how 
many are there likely to separate the literature 
from the politics — how many youths are there, 
upon whoso minds the flashy and bold character 
of the work is likely to make an indelible impres- 
sion ; and think what the consequence is likely to 
he. 

“ Now, I think there is balm in Gilead for all 
this ; and that the euro lies in instituting such a 
Review in London as should be conducted totally 
independent of bookselling influence, on a plan as 
liberal as that of the Edinburgh, its literature as 
well supported, and its principles English and con- 
stitutional. Accordingly, I have been given to un- 
derstand that Mr William Gifford is willing to be- 
come the conductor of such a work, and I have 
written to him, at the Lord Advocate’s desire, 
a very voluminous letter on the subject. Now, 
should tills plan succeed, you must hang your bird- 
ing-piece on its hooks, take down your old Anti- 
jacobin armour, and ‘ remember your swashing 
blow.’ It is not that I think this projected Review 
ought to be exclusively or principally political — 
this would, in iny opinion, absolutely counteract 


1 “When the 26th Number appeared, Mr Scott wrote to 

Constable in these terms : — * The Edinburgh Jtcview had bo- 
come such as to render it impossible for me to continue n con- 
tributor to it. — Now , it is well as I can no longer continue to 
receive or read it.’ The list of the then subscribers exhibits, in 


an indignant dash of Constable's pen opposite Mr Scott's name . 
tll S E! >I ' d ;r,‘ £*?! r ! ! 1 ' "'—fetter Arm Mr R. Cadrfl. 

8 1 ho Night Hon. John Campbell C'olquhoun. h usband of 
Scott's early friend, Mary Anne Krskine. 

8 Slightly altered from 3d K. Henry VI. Act II. Scene 6. 
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its ]>urpose, which I think should be to offer to 
tliofr-o who love their country, and to those whom 
we would wish to love it, a periodical work of criti- 
cisr i conducted with equal talent, but upon sounder 
principle than that wliicli has gained so high a sta- 
tion in the world of letters. Is not this very pos- 
sible 1 In point of learning, you Englishmen have 
ten times our scholarship ; and as for talent and 
genius, ( Are not Abana and Pharpar rivers of 
Damascus, better than any of the rivers in Israel V 
Have we not yourself and your cousin, tho Hoses, 
Mai thus, Matthias, Gifford, He her, and his bro- 
ther ? Can I not procure you a scoro of blue -caps 
who would rather write for us than for the Edin- 
burgh Review if they got as mudi pay by it? ‘A 
good plot, good friends, and full of expectation — 
an excellent plot, very good friends I’ 1 

“ Heberts fear was, lest we should fail in pro- 
curing regular steady contributors ; but I know so 
much of the interior discipline of reviewing, as to 
have no apprehension of that. Provided wo are 
once set a-going, by a few dashing numbers, there 
would be no. fear of enlisting regular contributors ; 
but tlse amateurs must bestir themselves in tho 
first instance. From Government we should be 
entitled to expect confidential communication as 
to points of fact (so far as fit to he made public), 
in our political disquisitions. With this advantage, 
our good cause and St George to boot, we may at 
least divide the field with our formidable competi- 
tors, who, after all, are much better at cutting 
ilian parrying, and whom uninterrupted triumph 
has as much unfitted for resisting a serious attack,* 
as it has done Buonaparte for the Spanish war. 
Jeffrey is, to he sure, a mail of tho most uncom- 
mon versatility of talent, hut what then ? 

* Ctpncral Uowu is a gnlhnt commander. 

There are others as gallant as lie.* 

Think of all this, and let me hear from you very 
soon on tlic subject. Canning is, 1 have good rea- 
son to know, very anxious about the plan. I men- 
tioned it to Robert Dundas, who was here with 
his lady for two days on a pilgrimage to Melrose, 
and he approved highly of it. Though no literary 
man, he is judicious, clair voyant , and uncommonly 
sound-headed, like his father. Lord Melville. Witli 
the exceptions 1 have mentioned, the thing conti- 
nues a secret. 

“ I am truly happy you think well of the Spanish 
business : they have begun in a truly manly and 
rounded manner, and barring internal dissension, 
arc, I think, very likely to make their part good. 
Buonaparte’s army has como to assume such a 
very motley description as gives good hope of its 
crumbling down on the frost of adversity setting 
in. The Germans and Italians havo deserted him 
in troops, and I greatly doubt his being able to 
assemble a very huge force at tho foot of the Py- 
renees, unless he trusts that the terror of his name 
will be sufficient to keep Germany in subjugation, 
and Austria in awe. Tho finances of your old 
Russian friends are said to be ruined out and out ; 
such is the account we have from Leith. 

“ Enough of this talk. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

The readiness with which Mr Ellis entered into 
the schcino thus introduced to his notice, cncou- 
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raged Scott to write still more fully ; indeed, I 
might fill half a volume with the correspondence 
now before me concerning the gradual organiza- 
tion, and ultima My successful establishment of the 
Quarterly llevi«sv. But my only object is to illus- 
trate the liber.'.uty and sagacity of Scott’s views on 
such a subject, and the characteristic mixture of 
strong and playful language in which he developed . 
them ; and I conceive that this end will be suffi- 
ciently accomplished, by extracting two more let- 
ter : of this bulky series. Already, as we have seen, 
before opening the matter even to Ellis, lie had 
been *■ equested to communicate his sentiments to 
the proposed editor of the work, and he had done 
so in these terms : — 

f( To William Gifford, Esq., London . 

“ Edinburgh, October 25, 1808. 

“ Sir, -By a letter from the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, in consequence of a communication be- 
tween in.; Lordship and Mr Canning on the sub- 
ject of a n vv Review to bo attempted in London, 

I have tho pleasure to understand that you havo 
consented to become tho editor, a point which, in 
my opinion, goes no small way to ensuro success to 
the undertaking. In offering a few observations 
upon the details of such a plan, I only obey the 
commands of our distinguished friends, without 
having the vanity to hope that I can point out any- 
thing which was not likely to have at once occurred 
to a person of Mr Gilford’s literary experience and 
eminence. I shall, however, beg permission to 
offer you my sentiments, in the miscellaneous way 
in which they occur to ine. The extensive repu- 
tation and circulation of tho Edinburgh Review is 
chiefly owing to two circumstances : First, that it 
is entirely uninfluenced by the booksellers, who 
have contrived to make most of tho other Reviews 
merely advertising sheets to puff off their own pub- 
lications ; and, secondly, the very handsome re- 
compense winch the editor not only holds forth 
to his regular assistants, but actually forces upon 
those whose circumstances and rank make it a 
matter of total indifference to them. The editor, to 
my knowledge, makes a point of every contributor 
receiving this bonus , saying that Czar Peter, when 
working in tho trenches, received pay as a common 
soldier. This geucral rule removes all scruples of 
delicacy, and Axes in his scrvico a number of per- 
sons who might otherwise have felt shy in ^taking 
the price of t^eir labours, and even tho more so 
because it was an object of convenience to them. 
There are many young men of talent and enter- 
prise who are extremely glad of a handsome apo- 
logy to work for fifteen or twenty guineas, although 
they would not willingly be considered as hired re- 
viewers. From this I deduce two points of doc- 
trine : first, that the work must be considered as 
independent of all bookselling influence; secondly, 
that the labours of the contributors must be re- 
gularly and handsomely recompensed, and that it 
must bo a rule that each one shall accept of the 
price of his labour. John Murray of Fleet Street, 
a young bookseller of capital and enterprise, and 
with more good sense and propriety of sentiment 
than fall to the share of most of the trade, made 
me a visit at Ashestiel a few weekB ago, and as I 
found he had had some communication with you 
upon the subject, 1 did not hesitate to communi- 
cate my sentiments to liim on these and some other 


1 Hotspur— 1st K. llenrp IV. Act II. Scene 3. 
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points of the plan, and I thought his ideas were 
most liberal and satisfactory. 

w The office of the editor is of such importance, 
that had you not been pleased to undertake it, J fear 
the plan would have fallen wholly to the ground. 
The full power of control must, of course, be vested 
In the editor for selecting, curtailing, and correct* 
ing the contributions to the Review. But this is 
not all ; for, as he is the person immediately re- 
sponsible to the bookseller that the work (amount- 
ing to a certain number of pages, more or less) 
shall be before the public at a certain time, it will 
be the editor’s duty to consider in due time the 
articles of which each number ought to consist, and 
to take measures for procuring them from the per- 
sons best qualified to write upon such and such sub- 
jects. But this is sometimes so troublesome, that 
I foresee with pleasure you will be soon obliged to 
abandon your resolution of writing nothing your- 
self. At the same time, if you will accept of my 
services as a sort of jackal or lion’s provider, I will 
do all in my power to assist in this troublesome 
department of editorial duty. But there is still 
something behind, and that of the last consequence. 
One great resource to which the Edinburgh editor 
turns himself, and by which he gives popularity 
even to the duller articles of his Review, is accept- 
ing contributions from persons of inferior powers 
of writing, provided they understand the books to 
which the criticisms relate ; and as such are often 
of stupifying mediocrity, lie renders them palatable 
by throwing in a handful of spice — namely, any 
lively paragraph or entertaining illustration that 
occurs to him in reading them over. By this sort 
of veneering, he converts, without loss of time, or 
hindrance of business, articles which, in their ori- 
ginal state, might hang in the market, into such 
goods as are not likely to disgrace those among 
which they are placed. This seems to be a point 
in which an editor’s assistance is of the last conse- 
quence ; for those who possess the knowledge ne- 
cessary to review books of research or abstruse 
disquisition, are very often unable to put the criti- 
cism into a readable, much more a pleasant and 
captivating form ; and as their science cannot be 
attained * for the nonce,’ the only remedy is to sup- 
ply their deficiencies, and give their lucubrations a 
more popular turn. 

“ There is one opportunity possessed by you in a 
particular degree — that of access to the best sources 
of political information. It would not, certainly, be 
advisable that tlie work should assume, especially 
at the outset, a professed political character. On 
the contrary, the articles on science and miscella- 
neous literature ought to be of such a quality as 
might fairly challenge competition with the best of 
our contemporaries. But as the real reason of in- 
stituting the publication is the disgusting and de- 
leterious doctrine with which the most popular of 
our Reviews disgraces its pages, it is essential to 
consider how this warfare should bo managed. On 
this ground, I hope it is not too much to expect 
from those who have the power of assisting us, that 
they should on topics of great national interest fur- 
nish the reviewers, through the medium of their 
editor, with accurate views of points of fact, so far 
as they are fit to be made public. This is the most 

* “ The English Review" was started in January 1783, un- 
der the auspices of the elder Mr John Murray of Fleet Struct. 
It had Dr Stuart for Editor, and ranked among its oontri- 


delicate, and yet most essential part of otir scheme. 
On the one hand, it is certainly not to be under- 
stood that we are to be held down to advocate upon 
all occasions the cause of administration. Such a 
dereliction of independence would render us en- 
tirely useless for the purpose we mean to servo. 
On the other hand, nothing will render the work 
more interesting than the public learning, not from 
any vaunt of ours, but from tlieir own observation, 
that we have access to early and accurate informa- 
tion in point of fact. The Edinburgh Review has 
profited much by the pains which the Opposition 
party have taken to possess the writers of all the 
information they could give them on public matters. 
Let mo repeat that you, my dear sir, from enjoying 
the confidence of Mr Canning and other persons 
in power, may easily obtain the confidential infor- 
mation necessary to give credit to the work, and 
communicate it to such as you may tliiuk proper 
to employ in laying it before the public. 

w Concerning the mode and time of publication, 
I think you will be of opinion that monthly, in the 
present dearth of good subjects of Review, would 
be too often, and that a quarterly publication would 
both give you less trouble, and be amply sufficient 
for discussing all that is likely to he worth discus- 
sion. The name to be assumed is of some conse- 
quence, though any one of little pretension will do. 
Wo might, for example, revive the * English Re- 
view/ which was the name of Cilbert Stuart’s. 1 
Regular correspondents ought to be sought after ; 
but I should be little afraid of finding such, were 
the reputation of the Review once decidedly esta- 
blished by three or four numbers of the very first 
order. As it would be essential to come on the 
public by surprise, that no unreasonable expocta 
tion or artificial misrepresentation might prejudice 
its success, the authors employed in tlie first mini 
her ought to be few and of the first rate. The 
choosing of subjects would also he a matter of 
anxious consideration: for example, a good and 
distinct essay on Spanish affairs would be sufficient 
to give a character to tlie work. The lucubrations 
of tlie Edinburgh Review, on that subject, have 
done tlie work great injury with the public; and 
1 am convinced, that of the many thousands of co- 
pies now distributed of each Number, the quantity 
might be reduced onc-half at least, by any work 
appearing, which, with the same literary talent 
and independent character, should speak a poli- 
tical language more familiar to the British ear 
than that of subjugation to France. At the same 
time, as I before hinted, it will be necessary to 
maintain the respect of the public by impartial 
disquisition ; and 1 would not have it said, as may 
usually be predicated of other Reviews, that the 
sentiments of tlio critic were less determined by 
the value of the work than by the purpose it was 
written to serve. If a weak brother will unad- 
visedly put forth his hand to support even the ark 
of the constitution, I would expose his arguments, 
though I might approve of his intention and of his 
conclusions. I should think an open and express 
declaration of political tenets, or of opposition to 
works of a contrary tendency, ought for the same 
reason to be avoided. 1 think, from the little ob- 
servation I have made, that the Whigs suffer most 

butora Wliittaker the historian of Manchester, Dr William 
Thomson, dec. See. 
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deeply from cool sarcastic reasoning and occasional 
ridicule. Having long had a sort of command of 
the press, from the neglect of all literary assistance 
on the part of those who thought their good cause 
should fight its own battle, tlicy are apt to feci 
with great acuteness any assault in that quarter , 
and having been long accustomed to push, have in 
some degree lost the power to parry. It will not, 
therefore, bo long before they make somo violent 
retort, and I should not be surprised if it were to 
come through the Edinburgh Review. We might 
then come into close combat with a much better 
grace than if we had thrown down a formal defi- 
ance. I am, therefore, for going into a state of 
hostility without any formal declaration of war. 
Let our forces for a number or two consist of vo- 
lunteers and amateurs, and when we have acquired 
some reputation, we *hall soon levy and discipline 
forces of the line. 

“ After all, the matter is become very serious, — 
eigiit or nine thousand copies of the Edinburgh 
Review are regularly distributed, merely because 
there is no other respectable and independent pub- 
lication of the kind. In this city, where there is 
liot one Whig out of twenty men who read the 
work, many hundreds are sold ; and how long the 
generality of readers will continue to dislike po- 
litics, so artfully mingled with information and 
amusement, is worthy of dee}) consideration. Rut 
it is not yet too late to stand in the breach ; the 
first number ought, if possible, to bo out in Janu- 
ary, and if it can burst among them like a bomb, 
without previous notice, the effect will be more 
striking. Of those who might be intrusted in the 
first instance, you are a much better judge than I 
am. 1 think 1 can command the assistance of a 
friend or two here, particularly William Erskino, 
the Lord Advocate’s brother-in-law and my most 
intimate friend. In London you have Malthas, 
George Ellis, the Roses, cum phiribua alii*. Richard 
lleber was with me when Murray came to my 
farm, and knowing Ins zeal for the good cause, 1 
let him into our counsels. In Mr Frcre we have 
the hopes of a potent ally. The Rev. Reginald 
Heber would bo an excellent coadjutor, and when 
1 come to town I will sound Matthias. As strict 
secrecy would of course be observed, the diffidence 
of many might he overcome; — for scholars you 
can be at no loss while Oxford stands where it did, 

■ — and i think there will be no deficiency in the 
scientific articles. 

“ Once more I have to apologize for intruding 
on you this hasty, and therefore long, and pro- 
bably confused letter ; I trust your goodness will 
excuse my expressing any apology for submitting 
to your better judgment my sentiments on a plan 
of such consequence. I expect to be called to 
London early in the winter, perhaps next month. 
If you see Murray, as I suppose you will, l pre- 
sume you will communicate to him such of my 
sentiments as Iiave the good fortune to coincide 
with yours. Among the works in the first Num- 
ber, Fox’s history, Grattan’s speeches, a notable 
Bubject for a quizzing article, and any tract or 
pamphlet that will give an opportunity to treat of 
the Spanish affairs, would be desirable subjects of 
criticism. I am, with great respect, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, Walter Scott.” 

On the 18th of November, Scott enclosed to Mr 


Ellis “ the rough scroll” (that now transcribed) of 
his letter to Mr Gifford; — this being,” he says, 
“ one of the very few epistles of which I thought 
it will be as well to retain a copy.” He then pro- 
ceeds as follows : — “ Supposing you to have read 
said scroll, you must know further, that it has 
been received in a most favourable manner by Mr 
Gifford, who approves of its contents in all re- 
spects, ami that Mr Canning lias looked it over, 
and promised such aid as is therein required. I 
therefore wish you to be apprised fully of what 
could hardly be made the subject of writing, un* 
less in all the confidence of friendship. Let me 
touch a string of much delicacy — the political cha- 
racter of the Review. It appears to me that this 
should be of a liberal and enlarged nature, resting 
upon principles — indulgent and conciliatory as far 
as possible upon mere party questions — but stem 
in detecting and exposing all attempts to sap our 
constitutional fabric. Religion is another slippery 
station ; here also I would endeavour to be as im- 
partial a* the subject will admit of. This charac- 
ter of impartiality, as well as the maintenance of a 
high reputation in literature, is of as great conse- 
quence to such of our friends as are in the Mi- 
nistry, as our more direct efforts in their favour ; 
for these will only be successful in proportion to 
tlie influence we shall acquire by an extensive cir- 
culation ; to procure which, the former qualities 
will be essentially necessary. Now, entre nous , will 
not our editor be occasionally a little warm and 
pepperish? — essential qualities in themselves, but 
which should not quite constitute the leading clia 
racter of such a publication. This is worthy of a 
memento. 

“ As our start is of such immense consequence, 
don't you think Mr Canning, though unquestionably 
our Atlas, might for a day find a Hercules on whom 
to devolve tlie burthen of the globo, while lie writes 
us a review ! 1 know what an audacious request 
this is ; but suppose lie should, as great statesmen 
sometimes do, take a political fit of tlie gout, and 
absent himself from a large ministerial dinner, 
which might give it him in good earnest,— dine at 
three on a chicken and pint of wine, — and lay the 
foundation at least of one good article ? Let us but 
once get afloat, and our labour is not worth talking 
of ; but, till then, all hands must work hard. 

“ Is it necessary to say that I agree entirely with 
you in the mode of treating even delinquents ( The 
truth is, there is policy, as well as morality, in 
keeping our swords clear as well as sharp, and not 
forgetting the gentlemen in tlie critics. The public 
appetite is soon gorged with any particular style. 
The common Reviews, before the appearance of the 
Edinburgh, had become extremely mawkish ; and, 
unless when prompted by tlie malice of tlie book- 
seller or reviewer, gave a dawdling, maudlin sort of 
applause to everything that reached even medio- 
crity. The Edinburgh folks squeezed into their 
sauce plenty of acid, and were popular from novelty 
as well as from merit. The minor Reviews and 
other periodical publications, liave outr&d tlie mat- 
ter still farther, and given us all abuse, aud no ta- 
lent. But by the time tlie language of vituperative 
criticism becomes general — (which is now pretty 
nearly the case) — it affects the tympanum of the 
public ear no more than rogue or rascal from the 
cage of a parrot, or blood-and-tcounds from a horse- 
barrack. This, therefore, we have. to trust to, that 
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decent, lively, and reflecting criticism, teaching 
men- not to abuse books only, but to road and to 
judge them, will have the effect of novelty upon a 
public wearied with universal efforts at blackguard 
and indiscriininating satire. I have a long and 
•very sensible letter from John Murray the book- 
seller, in which he touches upon this point very 
neatly. By the by, little Weber may be very use- 
ful upon antiquarian subjects, in the way of col- 
lecting information and making remarks; only, you 
or I must rc-write his lucubrations. I use him often 
as a pair of eyes in consulting books and collating, 
and as a pair of hands in making extracts. Con- 
stable, the great Edinburgh editor, lias offended 
me excessively by tyrannizing over this poor Tcut- 
cher, and being rather rude when I interfered. It 
is a chance but I may teach him that he should not 
kick down the scaffolding before his house is quite 
built. Another bomb is about to break on him be- 
sides the Review. This is an Edinburgh Annual 
Register, to be conducted under the auspices of 
James Baliantyno, who is himself i?o despicable 
composer, and has secured excellent assistance. I 
cannot help him, of course, very far, but I will 
certainly lend him a lift as an adviser. I want all 
my friends to befriend this work, and will send you 
a prospectus when it is published. It will be ralde 
anti-Foxite. This is a secret for the present. 

“ For heaven’s sake, do not fail to hold a meet- 
ing as soon as you can. Gifford will be admirable 
at service, but will require, or I mistake him much, 
both a spur and a bridle, — a spur oil account of 
habits of literary indolence induced by weak health 
— and a bridle, because, having renounced in some 
degree general society, he cannot bo supposed to 
have the habitual and instinctive feeling enabling 
him to judge at once and decidedly on the mode of 
letting his shafts fly down the bveezo of popular 
opinion. But lie has worth, wit, learning, and ex- 
tensive information ; is the friend of our friends in 
power, and can easily correspond with them ; is in 
no danger of having private quarrels fixed on him 
for public criticism ; nor very likely to bo embar- 
rassed by being thrown into action in public lifo 
alongside of the very people he has reviewed, and 
probably offended. All this is of the bust import- 
ance to the discharge of his arduous duty. It 
would bo cruel to add a word to this merciless epis- 
tle, excepting love to Mrs Ellis and all friends. — 
Leyden* by the by, is triumphant at Calcutta — 
a Judge , of all things 1 — and making money ! lie 
has flourished like a green bay tree under the aus- 
pices of Lord Minto, liis countryman. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

Among others whom Scott endeavoured to enlist 
in the service of the new Review was his brother 
Thomas, who on the breaking up of his affairs in 
Edinburgh, had retired to the Isle of Man, and who 
shortly afterwards obtained the office in which lie 
died, that of paymaster to the 70th Regiment The 
poet had a high opinion of his brother’s literary 
talents, and thought that his knowledge of our 
ancient dramatists, and his vein of comic narration, 
might render liim a very useful recruit. lie thus 


* Mr T. Scott had meditated on edition of Slmd well's plavs, 
—which, by the way, his brother considered as by no means 
meriting the utter neglect into which they have fallen, chiefly 
in consequence of Dry den’s satire. 

* This circumstance was act revealed to Mr Murray I pre- 


communicates his views to Thomas Scott, on tlio 
19th November, and, as might be expected, the 
communication is fuller and franker than any other 
on the subject: — 

“ To Thomas Scott , Esq., Douglas, Isle of Man. 

u Dear Tom, — Owing to certain pressing busi- 
ness, I have not yet had time to complete my col- 
lection of Shad well 1 for you, though it is now nearly 
ready. I wish you to have all the originals to col- 
late with tlio edition in 8vo. But I have a more 
pressing employment for your pen, and to which I 
think it particularly suited. You are to be in- 
formed, but under the seal of the strictest secrecy, 
that a plot has been long hatching by tlio gentle- 
men who were active in the Anti- Jacobin paper, to 
countermine the Edinburgh Review, by establish- 
ing one which should display similar talent and in- 
dependence, with a better strain of politics. The 
management of this work was much pressed upon 
me ; a but though great prospects of emolument 
were held out, J declined so arduous a task, and it 
has devolved upon Mr Gifford, author of the Ba- 
viad, with whose wit and learning you are well ac- 
quainted. lie made it a stipulation, however, that 
1 should give all the assistance in my power, espe- 
cially at the commencement; to which I ain, for 
many reasons, nothing loth. Now, as I know no 
one who possesses more power of humour or per- 
ception of the ridiculous than yourself, I think 
your leisure hours might be most pleasantly passed 
in this way. Novels, light poetry, ami quizzical 
books of all kinds, might be sent you by the packet ; 
you glide back your Reviews in the same way, and 
touch, upon the publication of tlio number (quar- 
terly), ten guineas per printed sheet of sixteen 
pages. If you are shy of communicating directly 
with Gifford, you may, for some time at least, send 
your communications through me, and I will revise 
them. We want the matter to be a profound secret 
till the first number is out. If you agree to try 
your skill I will send you a novel or tw r o. You 
must understand, as Gadshill tells the Chamberlain, 
that you arc to be leagued with * Trojans that thou 
dreamest not of, the which for sport sake are con- 
tent to do the profession some grace and thus 
far 1 assure you, that if by paying attention to your 
style and subject you can distinguish yourself credi- 
tably, it may prove a means of finding you power 
ful friends were anything opening in your island. 
— Constable, or rather that Bear liis partner, lias 
behaved to inc of late not very civilly, and I owe 
Jeffrey a flap with a fox-tail on account of his re- 
view of Marmion, and thus doth ‘ the whirligig of 
time bring about my revenges.’ 4 The late arti- 
cles on Spain have given general disgust, and many 
have given up the Edinburgh Review on account 
of them. 

“ My mother holds out very well, and talks of 
writing by this packet. Her cask of herrings, a* 
well as ours, red and white, have arrived safe, and 
prove most excellent. Wc liavo been both dining 
and supping upon them with great gusto, and are 
much obliged by your kindness in remembering 
us. Yours affectionately, W. S.” 


siime, therefore, tlio invitation to Scott must have proceeded 
from Mr Canning. 
a l fit K. Henry IV. Act II. Scene 1 
4 Twelfth Night, Act V. Scene 
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I suspect, notwithstanding the opinion to the 
contrary expressed in the following extract, that 
the preparations for the new journal did not long 
escape the notice of either the editor or the pub- 
lishers of the Edinburgh Review. On receiving 
tiie celebrated Declaration of Westminster on the 
subject of the Spanish war, which bears date the 
loth December 1808, Scott says to Ellis — “ I can- 
not help writing a few lines to congratulate you 
oil the royal declaration. ] suspect by this time 
the author is at Claremont, 1 for, if I mistake not 
cgrcgiously, this spirited composition, as wc say 
in Scotland, fathers itself in the manliness of its 
style. It has appeared, too, at a most fortunate 
time, when neither friend nor foe can impute it to 
temporary motives. Tell Mr Canning that the old 
women of Scotland will defend the country with 
their distaffs, rather than that troops enough be 
not sent to make good so noble a pledge. Were 
the thousands that have mouldered away in petty 
conquests or Liliputiah expeditions united to those 
wo now have in that country, what a band would 
Moor*' have under him! Jeffrey has of- 

fered terms of pacification, engaging that no party 
I olitics should again appear in his Review. I told 
him I thought it was now too late, and reminded 
him that I had often pointed out to him the conse- 
quences of letting his wdrk become a party tool, 
lie said 6 lie did not care for the consequences — 
there were but four men lie feared as opponents. 9 
- 4 Who were these? * — 4 Yourself for one/ — 4 Cer- 
tainly you pay me a great compliment; depend 
upon it I will endeavour to deserve it/ — * Why, 
you would not join against mo? 9 —. 4 Yes I would, 
if I saw a proper opportunity: not against you 
personally, hut against your polities. 9 — - 4 You arc 
privileged to be violent/ — 4 1 don’t ask any pri- 
vilege fur undue violence. But who are your 
other foemen?’ — 4 George Ellis and Southey/ The 
fourth he did not name. All this was in great 
good-humour; and next day I had a very affect- 
ing note from him, in answer to ail invitation to 
dinner. He has no suspicion of the Review \^hat- 
evi*r ; but I thought I could not handsomely suffer 
him to infer that I would be influenced by those 
private feelings respecting him, which, on more 
than one occasion, lie has laid aside when I was 
personally concerned/’ 

As to Messrs Constable and Co., it is not to 
be supposed that the rumours of the rival journal 
would tend to soothe those disagreeable feelings 
between them and Scott, of which I can trace the 
existence several months beyond tho date of Mr 
Murray's arrival at Asliestiel. Something seems 
to have occurred before the end of 1808 which in- 
duced Scott to suspect, that among other sources 
of uneasiness had been a repentant grudge in the 
minds of those booksellers as to their bargain 
about the new edition of Swift ; and on the 2d of 
January 1809, I find him requesting, that if, on 
reflection, they thought they had hastily committed 
themselves, the deed might be forthwith cancelled. 
On the 1 1 tli of the same month, Messrs Constable 
reply as follows : — * 

44 To Walter Scott , Esq. 

“ Sir, — We are anxious to assure you that we 

1 Scott's friend had mentioned that his cousin (now Lord 
Fen ford) exported a visit from Mr Canning, nt Claremont, in 
Surrey ; which beautiful seat continued in the possession of the 

A 


feel no dissatisfaction at any part of our bargain 
about Swift. Viewing it as a safe and respectable 
speculation, we should be very sorry to agree to 
your relinquishing tho undertaking, and indeed 
rely with confidence on its proceeding as originally 
arranged. We regret that yon have not been more 
willing to overlook the unguarded expression of 
our Mr Hunter about which you complain. We 
are v ry much concerned that any circumstance 
should have occurred that should thus interrupt 
our friendly intercourse ; but as we are not willing 
to believe that we have done any tiling which should 
prevent our being again friends, we may at least 
bo permitted to express a hope that matters may 
hereafter be restored to their old footing between 
us, when the misrepresentations of interested per- 
sons may cease to be remembered. At any rate, 
you will always find us, what we trust we have 
ever been, Sir, your faithful servants, 

A. Constable & Co.” 

Scott ans .vers : 

44 To Messrs Constable § Co. 

41 Edinburgh, 12th Jnnunry 1809. 

44 Ccntlemen, — To resume, for the last time, the 
disagreeable subject of our difference, I must re- 
mind you of what I told Mr Constable personally, 
that no single unguarded expression, much less the 
misrepresentation of any person whatever, would 
have influenced mo to quarrel with any of iny 
friends. But if Mr Hunter will take tho trouble 
to recollect the general opinion he has expressed 
of my undertakings, and of my ability to execute 
them, upon many occasions during the last five 
months, and his whole conduct in the bargain about 
Swift, J think he ought to bo the last to wish his 
interest compromised on my account. I am only 
happy the breach has taken place before there was 
any real loss to complain of, for although I have 
had my share of popularity, I cannot expect it to 
be more lasting than that of those who have lost it 
after deserving it much better. 

44 In the present circumstances, I have only a 
parting favour to request of your house, which is, 
that the portrait for which I sat to Raeburn shall 
be considered as done at my debit, and for myself. 
It shall be of course forthcoming for the fulfilment 
of any engagement you may have made about en- 
graving, if such exists. Sadler will now be soon 
out, when we will have a settlement of our accounts. 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Walter Scott. 99 

Mr Constablo declined, in very handsome terms, 
to give up the picture. But for the present the 
breach was complete. Among other negotiations 
which Scott had patronised twelve months be- 
fore, was one concerning the publication of Miss 
Seward’s Poems. On the 19tli of Mar6h 1809, 
lie writes as follows to that lady: — 44 Constable, 
like .many other folks who learn to undervalue the 
means by which they have risen, has behaved, or 
rather suffered his partner to behave, very un- 
civilly towards me. But they may both live to 
know that they should not have kicked down the 
ladder till they were sure of their footing. Tho 

Ellis family, until it was purchased by the Crown, on the mar* 
riuge of the Princess Charlotte of Wules, in 1810. 
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*vwry last tints I spoke to him on business was 
about your poems, which he promised faithfully to 
write about. I understood him to decline your 
terms, in which he acted wrong ; hut I had neither 
influence to change his opinion, nor inclination to 
i nte rfere with his resolution. He is a very enter- 
prising, and, I believe, a thoroughly honest man, 
but his vanity in some cases overpowers his dis- 
cretion.” 

One word as to the harsh language in which 
Constable’s then partner is mentioned in several 
of the preceding letters. This Mr Hunter was, 

I am told by friends of mine who knew him well, 
a man of considerable intelligence and accomplish- 
ments, to whoso personal connexions and weight 
in society the house of Constable and Co. owed 
a great accession of business and influence. He 
was, however, a very keen politician ; regarded 
Scott’s Toryism with a fixed bitterness; and, more- 
over, could never conceal his impression that Scott 
ought to have embarked in no other literary un- 
dertakings whatever, until he had completod his 
edition of Swift. It is not wonderful that, not 
having been bred regularly to the bookselling busi- 
ness, he should have somewhat misapprehended 
the obligation which Scott had incurred when the 
bargain for that work was made ; and his feeling 
of his own station and consequence was no doubt 
such as to give his style of conversation, on doubt- 
ful questions of business, a tone for which Scott 
had not been prepared by Iuh previous intercourse 
with Mr Constable. The defection of the poet was, 
however, at once regretted and resented by both 
these partners; and Constable, I am told, often 
vented his wrath in figures as lofty as Scott’s own. 
w Ay,” he would say, stamping on the ground with 
a savage smile, u Ay, there is such a thing as rear- 
ing the oak until it can support itself.” 

All this leads us to the second stage, one still 
more unwise and unfortunate than the first, in the 
history of Scott’s commercial connexion with the 
Ballantynes. The scheme of starting a new book- 
selling house iu Edinburgh, begun in the short- 
sighted heat of pique, had now been matured ; — 1 
cannot add, cither with composed observation or 
rational forecast — for it was ultimately settled that 
the ostensible and chief managing partner should 
be a person without capital, and neither by train- 
ing nor by temper in the smallest degree qua- 
lified for such a situation ; more especially where 
the field was to be taken against long experience, 
consummate skill, and resources which, if not so 
large as all the world supposed them, were still 
in comparison vast, and admirably organized. The 
rash resolution was, however, carried into effect, 
and a deed, deposited, for secrecy’s sake. In the 
hands of Scott, laid the foundation of the firm of 
“ John Ballantyne & Co., booksellers, Edinburgh.” 
Scott appears to have supplied all the capital, at 
any rate liis own one-half share, and one-fourth , 
the portion of James, who, not having any funds 
to spare, must nave become indebted to some one 
for it. It dot » not appeal' from what source John 
acquired his, the remaining fourth; but liigdum- 
funnidoe was thus installed in Hanover Street as 
the avowed rival of “ The Crafty.” 

The existing bond of copartnership is dated in 
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July 1809 ; but I suspect this had been a revised 
edition. It is certain that the new house were 
openly mustering their forces some weeks before 
Scott desired to withdraw his Swift from the hands 
of the old one in January. This appears from se- 
veral of the letters that passed between him and 
Ellis while Gifford was arranging the materials for 
tlie first number of the Quarterly Review, and also 
between him and his friend Southey , to whom , 
perhaps, more than any other single writer, that 
journal owed its ultimate success. 

To Ellis, for example, he says, on the 13th of 
December 1808 — “ Now let mo call your earnest 
attention to another literary undertaking, which 
is, in fact, a subsidiary branch of the same grand 
plan. I transmit the prospectus of an Edinburgh 
Annual Register. I have many reasons for fa- 
vouring this work as much as 1 possibly can. In 
the first place, there is nothing even barely toler- 
able of this nature, though so obviously necessary 
to future history. Secondly, Constable was on the 
point of arranging one on the footing of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and subsidiary thereunto, — a plan 
which lias been totally disconcerted by our occu- 
pying the vantage-ground. Thirdly, this work will 
be very well managed. The two Mackenzies, 1 
William Erskine, cum pluHmis edits, arc engaged 
in the literary department, and that of science is 
conducted by Professor Leslie, a great philosopher, 
and as abominable an animal as 1 ever saw. He 
writes, however, with great eloquence, and is an 
enthusiast in mathematical, chemical, and miucra- 
logical pursuits. I hope to draw upon you in this 
matter, particularly in the historical department, 
to which your critical labours will naturally turn 
your attention. You will ask what l propose to do 
myself. In fact, though something will be expected, 
1 cannot propose to be very active unless the Swift 
is abandoned, of which 1 think there is some pro- 
spect, as I have reason to complain of very indif- 
ferent usage, — not indeed from Constable, who is 
reduced to utter despair by the circumstance, but 
from the stupid impertinence of liis partner, a sort 
of Whig run mad. I have some reason to believe 
that Ballantyne, whose stock is now immensely 
increased, and who is likely to enlarge it by mar- 
riage, will commence publisher. Constable threat- 
ened him with withdrawing liis business from him 
as a printer on account of his being a Constitution- 
alist. He will probably by this false step establish 
a formidable rival in his own line of publishing, 
which will be most just retribution. 1 intend to 
fortify Ballantyne by promising him my continued 
friendship, which I hope may be of material ser- 
vice to him. He is much liked by the literary 
people here; has a liberal spirit, and understanding 
business very completely, with a good general idea 
of literature, I think he stands fair for success. 

“ But, Oh 1 Ellis, these cursed, double cursed 
news, have sunk my spirits so much, that I am al- 
most at disbelieving a Providence. God forgive 
me ! But I think sonic evil demon has been per- 
mitted, in the shape of this tyrannical monster 
whom God has sent on the nations visited in bis 
anger. I am confident he is proof against lead and 

steel, and have only hopes that he may be shot 

with a silver bullet/* or drowned in the torrents of 


2 See note, ** Proof against shot given by Satan ." — Old Mor* 
iality , chap. xvl. 
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blood which he delights to shed. Oh for True 
Thomas and Lord Soulis’s cauldron I 1 Adieu, my 
dear Ellis. God bless you! — I have been these 
three days writing this by snatche s.’* 

The “ cursed news” here alluded to were those 
of Napoleon’s advance by Somosierra, after the 
dispersion of the armies of Blake and Castauos. 
Or: the 2.3d of the same month, when the Treason 
of Morla and the fall of Madrid were known in 
Edinburgh, he thus resumes: — (Probably while 
he »vrote, some cause with which he was not con- 
cerned was occupying the Court of Session:) — 
w Dear Ellis, — I have nothing better to do but 
to vent my groans. 1 cannot but feel exceedingly 
low. I distrust what we call thoroughbred soldiers 
terribly, when anything like the formation of ex- 
tensive plans, of the daring and critical nature 
which seems necessary lor the emancipation of 
Spain, is required from them. Our army is a poor 
school for genius — for the qualities which natu- 
rally and deservedly attract the applause of our 
generals, are necessarily exercised upon a small 
scale. I would to God Wellesley were now at the 
head of the English in Spain. His late examination 
shows his acute and decisive talents for command ; a 
and although I believe in my conscience, that when 
he found himself superseded, ho suffered the pigs 
to run through the business, when he might in 
some measure have prevented them — 

* Yet give the hnughty <levil his due. 

Though hold his quurterings, they arc true.* 

Such a man, with an army of 40,000 or 50,000 
British, with the remains of the Gallician army, 
and the additional forces which every village would 
furnish in case of success, might possess himself of I 
Burgos, open a communication with Arragon, and I 
even Navarre, ami place Buonaparte in the preca- 
rious, situation of a general with 100,000 enemies 
between him and his supplies; — for 1 presume 
neither Castanos nor Palufox are so broken as to 
be altogether disembodied. But a general who is 
always looking over his shoulder, and more intent 
on saving Ids own army than on doing the service 
on which he is sent, will hardly, I fear, be found 
capable of fomiiug or executing a plan which its 
very daring character might render successful. 
What would we think of an admiral who should 
bring hack his fleet and toll us old Hepped's story 
of a lee-shore, aud the risk of liis Majesty’s ves- 
sels? Our sailors have learned that his Majesty’s 
ships were built to he stranded, or burnt, or sunk, 
or at least to encounter the risk of these contin- 
gencies, when his service requires it ; and I hear- 
tily wish our generals would learn to play for the 
gammon, and not to sit dow'n contented with a 
mere saving game. What, however, can wo say 
of Moore, or how judge of his actions, since the 
Supreme Junta have shown themselves so miser- 
ably incapable of the arduous exertions expected 
from them? Yet, like Pistol, they spoke bold 
w ords at the bridge too, 3 and I admired their firm- 

1 “ On a circle of stones they placed the pot. 

On a circle of stones but hardy nine ; 

They heated it red and ttery hot. 

Till the burnish'd brass did glimmer And shine. 

They roll'd him up in a sheet of lead, 

A sheet of lead for a funeral pall ; 

They plunged him in the cauldron red, 

And melted him, lead, and bones and all.** 

Fee tho Ballad of Lord Soults, and notes, Border Minstrelsy , 
vol. iv. pp. 235-266. 

* This refers to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s evidence before the 

• 


ness in declaring O’Farrel, and the rest of the 
Frenchified Spaniards, traitors. But they may 
’ uive Roman pride, and want Roman talent to 
I support it; and in short, unless God Almighty 
should raise among them one of those extraor- 
dinary geniuses who seem to be created for the 
emergencies of an oppressed people, I Confess I 
still incline to despondence. If Canning could 
send a portion of his own spirit with the generals 
he sends forth, my hope would be high indeed. 
The proclamation was truly gallant. 

“ As to the Annual Register, I do agree that the 
Prospectus is in too stately a tone — yet I question 
if a purer piece of composition would have attracted 
the necessary attention. We must sound a trumpet 
before we open a show. You will say we have added 
a tambourin ; but the mob will the more readily 
stop and gaze ; nor would their ears be so much 
struck by a sonata from Viotti. Do you know the 
Review begins to get wind here? An Edinburgh 
bookseller asked me to recommend him for the 
sale here, and said lie heard it confidentially from 
London. — Ever yours, W. S.” 

I may also introduce here a letter of about the 
same date, and referring chiefly to the same sub- 
jects, addressed by Scott to liis friend, Mr Charles 
Sharpe, 4 then at Oxford. The allusion at the begin- 
ning is to a drawing of Queen Elizabeth, as seen 
M dancing high and disposedly,” in her private cham- 
ber, by the Scotch ambassador. Sir James Melville, 
whoso description of the exhibition is one of the 
most amusing tilings in his Memoirs. This produc- 
tion of Mr Sharpe’s pencil, and the delight with 
which Scott used to expatiate on its merits, must 
be well remembered by every one that ever visited 
the poet at Abbotsford. — Some of the names me n- 
tioned in this letter as counted on by tho projectors 
of the Quarterly Review will, no doubt, amuse the 
reader. 

“ To Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

“ Edinburgh , 30th T>ecembcr 1808. 

te My Dear Sharpe, — The inimitable virago came 
Fafe, and was welcomed by the inextinguishable 
laughter of all who looked upon her caprioles. I 
was unfortunately out of tow’n for a few days, which 
prevented mo from acknowledging instantly what 
gave me so much pleasure, both on account of its 
intrinsic value, and as a mark of your kind remem- 
brance. You have, I assure you, been upmost in 
my thoughts for some time past, as I have a seri- 
ous design on your literary talents, which I am very 
anxious to engage in one or both of the two follow- 
ing schemes. Imprimis, it has been long the de- 
cided resolution of Mr Canning and some of his lite- 
rary friends, particularly Geo. Ellis, Malthus, Frerc, 
W: Rose, &c., that something of an independent 
Review ought to be started in London. This plan 
is now on the point of being executed, after much 

Court of Inquiry into the circumstances which led to the Con- 
vention (miscalled) of Cintra. For tho best answer to tho then 
popular suspicion, which Scott seems to have partaken, ns to the 
conduct of Sir Arthur when superseded in the in<mn nt of vic- 
tory at Vimiero, I refer to the contemporary despatches lately 
published in Colonel (Jurwood’s invaluable compilation. 

a K. Henry V. Act IV. Scene 4. 

4 Scott’s acquaintance with Mr Sharpe bejmn when the totter 
wns very young. He supplied Scott, when compiling the Min- 
strelsy, with the bn Had of the “ Tower of Itepentance, dec. 
See voL iv. pp. 307-323. 
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consultation. I have strongly advised that politics 
be avoided, unless in cases of great national import, 
and that their tone be then moderate and manly ; 
but the general tone of the publication is to be lite- 
rary. William Gifford is editor, and I have promised 
to endeavour to recruit for him a few spirited young 
men able and willing to assist in such an under- 
taking. I confess you were chiefly in my thoughts 
when I made this promise ; but it is a subject which 
for a thousand reasons I would rather have talked 
over than written about — among others more pro- 
minent I may reckon my great abhorrence of pen 
and ink, for writing has been so long a matter of 
duty with me, that it is become as utterly abomi- 
nable to me as matters of duty usually are. Let me 
entreat you, therefore, to lay hold of Macneill, 1 or 
any other new book you like, and give us a good 
hacking review of it. I retain so much the old 
habit of a barrister, that 1 cannot help adding the 
fee is ten guineas a-slieet, which may serve to buy 
an odd book now and then — as good play for no- 
thing, you know, as work for nothing ; but besides 
this, your exertions in this cause, if you shall choose 
to make any, will mako you more intimately ac- 
quainted with a very pleasant literary coterie than 
introductions of a more formal kind; and if you 
happen to know George Ellis already, you must, I 
am sure, be pleased to take any trouble likfely to 
produce an intimacy between you. The Hebers are 
also engaged, item Rogers, Southey, Moore (Ana- 
creon), and others whose reputations Jeffrey has 
murdered, and who are rising to cry wo upon him, 
like the ghosts in King Richard ; for your acute 
and perspicacious judgment must ere this have led 
you to suspect that this same new Review, which 
by the way. is to be called 1 the Quarterly,’ is in- 
tended as a rival to the Edinburgh ; and if it con- 
tains criticism not very inferior in point of talent, 
with the same independence on booksellers’ influence 
(which has ruined all the English Reviews), I do 
not see why it should not divide with it the public 
favour. Observe carefully, this plan is altogether 
distinct from one which has been proposed by the 
veteran Cumberland, to which is annexed the ex- 
traordinary proposal that each contributor shall 
place his name before his article, a stipulation which 
must prove fatal to the undertaking. If I did not 
think this likely to be a very well managed business, 
1 would not recommend it to your consideration ; 
hut you see I am engaged with no ‘ foot land-rakers, 
no long-staff sixpenny strikers, but with nobility 
and tranquillity, burgomasters, and great oneyers,’ 
and so forth. 2 

“ The other plan refers to tho enclosed prospec- 
tus, and has long been a favourite scheme of mine, 
of William Erskine’s, and some of my other cronies 
here. Mr Ballantyne, the editor, only undertakes 
for the inferior departments of the work, and for 
keeping the whole matter in train. We are most 
anxious to have respectable contributors, and the 
smallest donation in any department, poetry, anti- 
quities, &c. &c., will bo most thankfully accepted 
and registered. But the historical department is 
that in which I would chiefly wish to see you en- 
gaged. A lively luminous picture of the events of 


l “ The Pastoral, or Lyric Muse of Scotland ; in three Can- 
tos,** 4 to, by Hector MacnolU, appeared in Dec. 1808* 

* GadshiU— 1 it K. Henry IV . Act IL Scene 1. 


the last momentous year, is a task for tho pen of a 
man of genius ; as for materials, I could procure 
you access to many of a valuable kind. The ap- 
pointments of our historian are £300 a-year — no 
deaf nuts. Another person 8 has been proposed, 
and written to, but I cannot any longer delay sub- 
mitting the thing to your consideration. Of course, 
you are to rely un every assistance that can be af- 
forded by your humble comdumble, as Swift says. 
— I hope the great man will give us his answer 
shortly — and if his be negative, pray let yours be 
positive. Our politics we would wish to be consti- 
tutional, but not party. You see, my good friend, 
what it is to show your good parts before unques- 
tionable judges. 

“ I am forced to conclude abruptly. Tliine en- 
tirely, Scott.” 

Mr Morritt was by this time beginning to corre- 
spond with the poet pretty frequently. The first of 
their letters, however, that serves to throw light on 
Scott’s personal proceedings, is the following: — 

* To J. B. S. Morritt , Esq., Bokehy Park , | 
Yorkshire . 

“ Edinburgh, 14 th January 1809. 

w My Dear Sir,— For a long while I thought my 
summons to Loudon would have been immediate, 
and that I should have had the pleasure to wait 
upon you at Rokeby Park in my way to town. 
But, after due consideration, the commissioners on 
our Scottish reform of judicial proceedings resolved 
to begin their sittings at Edinburgh, and have been 
in full activity ever since last St Andrew’s day. 
You are not ignorant that in business of this na- 
ture, very much of the detail, and of preparing the 
materials for the various meetings, necessarily de- 
volves upon the clerk, and I cannot say but that 
my time has been fully occupied. 

“ Meanwhile, however, 1 have been concocting, 
at the instigation of various loyal and well-disposed 
persons, a grand scheme of opposition to the proud 
critics of Edinburgh. It is now matured in all its 
branches, and consists of the following divisions. 
A new review in London, to be called the Quar- 
terly, William Gilford to be the editor ; George 
Ellis, Rose, Mr Canning if possible, Frere, and all 
the ancient Anti-Jacobins, to be concerned. Tho 
first number is now in hand, and the allies, I hope 
and trust, securely united to each other. I have 
promised to get them such assistance as I can, and 
most happy should I he to prevail upon you to put 
your hand to the ark. You can so easily run off 
an article either of learning or of fun, that it would 
be inexcusable not to afford us your assistance. 
Then, sir, to turn the flank of Messrs. Constable 
and Co., and to avenge myself of certain imperti- 
nences which in the vehemence of their Whiggery 
they have dared to indulge in towards me, I have 
prepared to start against them at Whitsunday first 
tho celebrated printer, Ballantyne (who had the 
honour of meeting you at Ashestiel), in the shape 
of an Edinburgh publisher, with a long purse 4 and 
a sound political creed, not to mention an alliance 
offensive and defensive with young John Murray 


• Mr Southey — who finally undertook the task proposed to 
him. 

4 The purse was, alas ! Scott’s own. Between May 1805 and 
the end of 1810, he invested cash to the extent of at least £9000 
in the Ballantyne companies ! 
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of Fleet Street, tlie most enlightened and active of 
the London trade* By tliis means I hope to coun- 
terbalance the predominating influence of Constable 
and Co., who at present have it in their power and 
inclination to forward or suppress any book as they 
approve or dislike its political tendency. Lastly, I 
have caused the said Ballantyne to venture upon 
an Edinburgh Annual Register, of which I send 
you a prospectus. 1 intend to help him myself as 
far as time will admit, and hope to procure him 
many respectable coadjutors. 

“ My own motions southwards remain undeter- 
mined, hut I conceive I may get to town about the 
beginning of March, when I expect to find you en 
famille in Portland Place. Our Hcbor will then 
most likely be in town, and altogether I am much 
better pleased that the journey is put oft* till the 
lively season of gaiety. 

“ I am busy with my edition of Swift, and trea- 
sure your kind hints for my direction as I advance. 
In summer I think of going to Ireland to pick up 
anything that may bo yet recoverable of the Doan 
of St Patrick’s. Mrs Scott joins me in kindest and 
host respects to Mrs Merritt. I am, with great 
regal'd, Deal* Sir, your faithful humble servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

The two following letters seem to have been 
written at the clerk's table , the first shortly before, 
and the second very soon after, the news of the 
battle of Corunna reached Scotland: — 

“ To Rolyert Southey, Esq., Keswick. 

“ Edinburgh, 14tli January 18(H). 

Dear Southey, — I have been some timo from 
home in the course of the holidays, but immedi- 
ately on my return set about procuring the books 
you wished to see. There are only three of them 
ill our library, namely — 

Pobrizzh offer de Abiponibus, 3 vols. 

A French translation of Gomella’s History of 
Oronoquo. 

Ramuzio Navigazioni, &e. &c. 

Of theso I can only lay my hands immediately on 
Dobrizzhoffer, which J have sent off by the Carlisle 
coach, addressed to the caro of Jollio the bookseller, 
for you. I do this at my own risk, because we 
never grant licence to send the hooks out of Scot- 
land, and should I be found to have done so I may 
bo censured, and perhaps my use of the library 
suspended. At the same time, I think it hard you 
should take a journey in this deadly cold weather, 
and trust you will make early inquiry after the 
hook. Keep it out of sight while you use it, and 
return it as soon as you have finished. I suppose 
these same Abipones were a nation to my own 
heart’s content, being, as the title-page informs 
me, bcllicosi et eqnestres , like our old Border lads. 
Should you think of coming hither, which perhaps 
might he the means of procuring you more infor- 
mation than I can make you aware of, I bespeak 
t you for my guest. I can give you a little chamber 
* in the wall, and you shall go out and in as quietly 
and freely as your heart can desire, without a hu- 
man creature saying * why doest thou sol ’ Tlialaba 
is in parturition too, and you should in decent cu- 


> >Ir Coleridge’s Friend was originally published in weekly 
papers. 
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riositv give an eye after him. Yet I will endeavou. 
to recover the other books (now lent out), and send 
them to you in the Bame way as Dob. travels, un- 
less you recommend another conveyance. But I 
expect this generosity on my part will rather stir 
your gallantry to make us a visit when this abomi- 
nable storm has passed away. My present occu- 
pation is highly unpoctical — clouting, in short, and 
cobbling our old Scottish system of jurisprudence, 
with a view to reform. I am clerk to a commission 
under the authority of Parliament for tliis purpose, 
which keeps me more than busy enough. 

“ I have had a high quarrel with Constable and 
Co. The Edinburgh Review has driven them quite 
crazy, and its success led them to undervalue those 
who have been of must use to them — but they 
shall dearly a bye it. The worst is, that being out 
of a publishing house, J have not interest to bo of 
any service to Coleridge’s intended paper. 1 Bal- 
lantyne, tlie printer, intends to open shop hero 
on the part of his brother, and T am sure will do 
all htf can to favour the work. Does it positively 
go cm i 

“ 1 have read Wordsworth’s lucubrations in the 
Courier, 8 and much agree with him. Alas! we want 
everything hut courage and virtue in this desperate 
contest. Skill, knowledge of mankind, ineffable 
unhesitating villany, combination of movement and 
combination of means, are with our adversary. Wo 
can only fight like mastiffs, boldly, blindly, and 
faithfully. I am almost driven to the pass of the 
Covenanters, when they told the Almighty in their 
prayers, he should no longer be their Cod ; and I 
really believe a few Gazettes more will make me 
turn Turk or Infidel. Believe me, in great grief 
of spirit, Dear Southey, ever yours, 

Walter Scott. 

“ Mrs Scott hogs kind remembrance to Mrs 
Southey. The bed in the said chamber in the wall 
is a double olic.” 

u To the Same . 

“ Edinburgh, 31st .TnnuAiy 1809. 

“ My Dear Southey,-— Yesterday I received your 
letter, and to-day 1 despatched Cornelia and the 
third volume of Ramuzio. Tlie oilier two volumes 
can also be sent, if you should find it necessary to 
consult them. The parcel is addressed to the pa- 
ternal charge of your Keswick carrier. There is no 
hurry in returning these volumes, so don’t derange 
your operations by hurrying your extracts, only 
keep them from any profane eye. 1 dipped into 
Gomella wliilo 1 was waiting for intelligence from 
you, and was much edified by the bonhomwie with 
which the miracles of tlie Jesuits are introduced. 

“ The news from Spain gave me such a mingled 
feeling, that I never suffered so much in my whole 
life from the disorder of spirits occasioned by affect- 
ing intelligence. My mind has naturally a strong 
military bent, though my path in life has been so 
very different. I love a drum and a soldier as 
heartily as ever Uncle Toby did, and between the 
pride arising from our gallant bearing, and the deep 
regret that so much bravery should run to waste, I 
spent a most disordered and agitated night, never 
closing my eyes but what I was harassed with vi- 
sions of broken ranks, bleeding soldiers, dying horses 


a Mr Wordsworth's TO marks on tho Convention of Ciutrs 
were afterwards collected in a pamphlet. 
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— c and all the currents of a heady fight.* 1 * * I agree 
with you that we want energy in our cabinet — or 
rather their opinions are so different, that they 
come to wretched compositions between them, which 
are worse than the worst course decidedly followed 
out. Canning is most anxious to support the Spa- 
niards, and would have had a second army at Co- 
runna, but for the positive demand of poor General 
Moore that empty transports should be sent thither. 
So the reinforcements were disembarked. I fear it 
will be found that Moore was rather an excellent 
officer, than a general of those comprehensive and 
daring views necessary in his dangerous situation. 
Had Wellesley been there, the battle of Corunna 
would have been fought and won at Somosicrra, 
and the ranks of the victors would have been re- 
inforced by the population of Madrid. Would to 
God we had yet 100,000 men in Spain. T fear not 
Buonaparte’s tactics. The art of fence may do a 
great deal, but * a la staccato , as Mercutio says, 
cannot carry it away from national valour and per- 
sonal strength. The Opposition have sold or bar- 
tered every feeling of patriotism for the most greedy 
and selfish ego is me. 

“ Ballantyne’s brother is setting up here as a 
bookseller, chiefly for publishing. 1 will recom- 
mend Coleridge’s paper to him as strongly as I 
can. I hope by the time it is commenced he will be 
enabled to send him a handsome order. From my 
great regard for liis brother, I shall give this young 
publisher what assistance 1 can. lie is understood 
to start against Constable and the Reviewers, and 
publishes the Quarterly. Indeed he is in strict al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, with John Murray 
of Fleet Street. 1 have also been labouring a little 
for the said Quarterly, which 1 believe you will 
detect. I hear very high things from Gifford of 
your article. A bout your visit to Edinburgh, I hope 
it will be a month later than you now propose, be- 
cause my present prospects lead me to think 1 must 
be in London the whole month of April. Early in 
May I must return, and will willingly take the lakes 
in my way in hopes you will accompany me to 
Edinburgh, which you positively must not think of 
visiting in my absence. 

“ Lord Advocate, who is sitting behind me, says 
the Ministers have resolved not to abandon the 
Spaniards coute qui conte. It is a spirited deter- 
mination — but they must find a general who has, 
as the Turks say, le Diabfc an corps , and who, in- 
stead of standing staring to see what they mean to 
do, will teach them to dread those surprises and 
desperate enterprises by which they have been so 
often successful. Believe me. Hear Southey, yours 
affectionately, Walter Scott. 

" Mrs Scott joins me in best compliments to 
Mrs Southey. 1 hope she will have a happy hour. 
Pray, write me word when the books come safe. 
What is Wordsworth doing, and where the devil is 
his Doe? 8 I am not sure if he will thank me for 
proving that all the Nortons escaped to Flanders, 
one excepted. I never knew a popular tradition so 
totally groundless as that respecting their execu- 
tion at York.” 


1 \*t K. Henry IV. Act II. Scrim 

9 “ The White l)oo of Ilyles tone” was published by Long- 

man and Co. in 1819. 
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Cam of a Poetical Tailor condemned to Death at Edinburgh — 
His Letters to Scott— Death of Camp— Scott in London — 
Mr Morritt’s description of him as ** a Lion in Town — 
Dinner at Mr Sotheby's — Coleridge's Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter — The Quarterly Review started — First Visit to 
Rokcby — The Lady of tho Lake begun — Excursion to the 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond— Letter on Byron's English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers — Death of Daniel Scott — Cor- 
respondence about Mr Canning's Duel with Lord Caatlcrengh 
— Miss Baillie's Family Legend acted at Edinburgh — Thea- 
trical Anecdotes — Kemble — Siddons— Terry — Letter on 
the Death of Miss Seward. 

1809-1810. 

In the end of 1808, a young man, by name An- 
drew Stewart, who had figured for some years be- 
fore as a poetical contributor to the Scots Magazine, 
and inserted there, among other things, a set of 
stanzas in honour of the Last Minstrel, 8 was tried, 
and capitally convicted, on a charge of burglary. 
He addressed, some weeks after his sentence had 
been pronounced, the following letters : — 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq., Castle Street. 

“ Edinburgh Tolbooth, 20th January 1809. 

“ Sir, — Although T am a stranger to you, yet I 
am not to your works, which I have read and ad- 
mired, and which will continue to be read aud 
admired as long as there remains a taste for true 
excellence. Previous to committing the crime for 
which 1 am now convicted, I composed several 
poems in the Scottish dialect, which I herewith send 
for your perusal, and humbly hope you will listen 
to my tale of misery. 1 have been a truly unfor- 
tunate follower of the Muses. I was bom in Edin- 
burgh, of poor, but honest parents. My father is 
by trade a bookbinder, and my mother dying in 
17.08, he was left a widower, with five small chil- 
dren, who have all been brought up by his own in- 
dustry. As soon as I was fit for a trade, he bound 
me apprentice to a tailor in Edinburgh, but owing 
to his using me badly, 1 w r ent to law. The conse- 
quence was, I got up my indentures after being 
only two years in his service. To my father’s trade 
1 have to ascribe my first attachment to the Muses. 
I perused with delight the books that camo in the 
way ; and the effusions of the poets of my country 
1 read with rapture. 1 now formed the resolution 
of not binding myself to a trade again, as by that 
means I might get my propensity for reading fol- 
lowed. I acted as clerk to different people, and my 
character was irreproachable. I determined to settle 
in life, and for that purpose I married a young wo- 
man I formed a strong attachment to. Being out 
of employment these last nine months, I suffered 
all the hardships of want, and saw 

* Poverty, with empty hand 
And eager look, lialf-naked stand.'— Ferguson. 

Reduced to this miserable situation, with my wife 
almost starving, and having no friends to render 
me the smallest assistance, 1 resided in a furnished 
room till I was unable to pay tho rent, and then I 
was literally turned out of doors, like poor Der- 
mody, in poverty and rags. Having no kind hand 
Btretched out to help me, I associated with com- 
pany of very loose manners, till then strangers to 


* One verse of this production will suffice : 

“ Sweetest Minstrel that e'er sung 
Ol valorous dewls by Scotia done. 

Whose wild notes warbl fl in ih- win'. 
Delightful strain 1 
O'er hills and dales, and vales an ting, 

We'va heard again," flee. 
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me, and by them I was led to commit tlie crime 1 
am condemned to suffer for. But my mind is so 
agitated, I can scarce narrate my talc of misery. 
My age is only twenty-three, and to all appearance 
will be cut off in the prime. I was tried along with 
my brother, Robert Stewart, and John M* Intyre, 
for breaking into the workshop of Peter More, ea- 
lico-glazer, Edinburgh, and received the dreadful 
sentence to be executed on the 2*2d of February 
next. We have no friends to apply to for Royal 
Mercy. If I had any kind friend to mention my 
case to my Lord Justice-Clerk, perhaps I might 
get my sentence mitigated. You will see my poems 
are of the humorous cast. Alas ! it is now the 
contrary. 1 remain your unfortunate humble ser- 
vant, Andrew Stewart.” 

“ To the Same. 

44 Tollxjoth, Sunday. 

H Sir, I received your kind letter last night, en- 
closing one pound sterling, for which I have only 
to request you will accept the return of a grateful 
heart. My prayers, while on earth, will be always 
for your welfare. Your letter came like a minis- 
tering angel to me. The idea of my approaching 
end darts across my brain; and, as our immor- 
tal bard, Sbakspeare, says, * harrows up my soul/ 
Some time since, when chance threw in my way 
Sir William Forbes’s Life of Beattie, the; account of 
the closing scene of Principal Campbell, as therein 
mentioned, made a deep impression on my mind. 
‘At a time,’ says he, ‘ when Campbell was just 
expiring, and had told lii* wife and niece so, a 
cordial happened unexpectedly to give some relief. 
As soon as he was able to speak, he said he won- 
dered to see their faces so melancholy and covered 
with tears at the apprehension of his departure. 
‘At that instant ,’ said he, * I felt my mind in stick 
a state in the thoughts of my immediate dissolution , 
that I can express my feelings in no other u m ay than 
by saying I was in a rapture / There is something 
awfully satisfactory in the above. 

“ I have to mention, as a dying man, that it was 
not tlie greed of money that made me commit the 
crime, hut the extreme pressure of poverty and 
want. 

44 How ftilent seems nil — not a tvhlaper Is heard. 

Save the guardians of night when they hawl ; 

How dreary and wild appears all around ; 

No pitying voice near my call. 

44 O life, what are all thy gn.v pleasures and rares, 

When deprived of sweet liberty's sinilo ? 

Not hope, in all thy gay charnis arraycd. 

Can one heavy hour now beguile. 

44 now sad is tlio poor convict's sorrowful lot, 

Condemned in these walls to remain. 

When tom from those that are nearest his heart, 

Perhaps ne'er to view them again. 

44 The heautiesof morning now burst on my view, 
Remembrance of scenes tliat are past, 

When contentment sat smiling, ana happy my lot— 
Scenes, alas! formed not for to last. 

44 Now fled are the hours I delighted to roam 
Scotia's hills, dales, and valleys among. 

And with rnptuito would list to the songs of her bards, 
And love's tale as it flowed from the tongue. 

44 Nought but death now awaits me ; how dread, but how 
How ghastly its form does appear ! [ true ! 

Soon silent the inuse that delighted to view 
And sing of tlie sweets of the year. 

“ You arc the first gentleman I ever sent my 
poems to, and I never corrected any of them, my 
mind has been in such a state. 1 remain, Sir, your 
grateful unfortunate servant, Andrew Stewart.” 
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It appends that Scott, and his good-natured old 
friend, Mr Manners, the bookseller, who happened 
at this time t*> be one of the bailies of Edinburgh, 
exerted their joint influence in this tailor-poet’s 
behalf, and with such success, that his sentence 
was commuted for one of transportation for lifo. 
A tlun octavo pamphlet, entitled, u Poems, chiefly 
in the Scottish dialect, by Andrew Stewart ; print- 
ed for the benefit of the Author’s Father, and sold 
by Manners and Miller, aud A. Constable and Co., 
1809,” appeared soon after the convict’s departure 
fur Botany bay. But as to his fortunes in that new 
world 1 possess no information. There seemed to 
me something so striking in the working of Ilia 
feelings as expressed in his letters to Scott, that I 
thought tho reader would forgive this little epi- 
sode. 

In the course of February, Mr John Ballantyne 
had proceeded to London, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing himself to the chief publishers there in his 
new capacity, and especially of taking Mr Murray’s 
instruction : respecting the Scotch management of 
the Quarterly Review. As soon as the spring vaca- 
tion began, Scott followed liim by sea. Ho might 
naturally have wished to he at hand while his new 
partner was forming arrangements on which so 
much must depend; but some circumstances in 
the procedure of the Scotch Law Commission had 
made the Lord Advocate request his presence at 
this time in town. There he and Mrs Scott took 
up tlieir quarters, as usual, under the roof of their 
kind old friends the Dumcrgucs; while their eldest 
girl enjoyed the advantage of being domesticated 
with the Miss Baillies at Hampstead. They staid 
more than two months, and this being his first 
visit to town since his fame had been crowned by 
Marmion, he was of course more than ever the ob- 
ject of general curiosity and attention. Mr Morritt 
saw much of liim, both at his own house in Port- 
land Place and elsewhere, and I transcribe a few 
sentences from his memoranda of the period. 

“ Scott,” his friend says, “ more correctly than 
any other man 1 ever knew, appreciated the value 
of that apparently enthusiastic engouement which 
the world of London shows to the fashionable won- 
der of the year. During this sojourn of 1809, the 
homage paid him would have turned the head of 
any less-gifted man of eminence. It neither al- 
tered his opinions, nor produced the affectation of 
despising it ; on the contrary, he received it, culti- 
vated it, and repaid it in its own coin. * All this is 
very flattering,’ Jic would say, ‘and very civil ; and 
if people are amused with hearing me tell a parcel 
of old stories, or recite a pack of ballads to lovely 
young girls and gaping matrons, they are easily 
pleased, and a man would be very ill-natured who 
would not give pleasure so cheaply conferred/ If 
he dined with us and found any new faces, ‘ Well, 
do you want me to play lion to-day V was his usual 
question — * I will roar if you like it to your heart’s 
content/ He would, indeed, in such cases put forth 
all his inimitable powers of entertainment — and 
day after day surprised me by their unexpected 
extent and variety. Then, as the party dwindled, 
and we were left alone, he laughed at himself, 
quoted — ‘ Yet know that I one Snug the joiner am 
— no lion fierce,’ &c. — and was at once himself 
again. 

“He often lamented the injurious effects for li- 
terature aud genius resulting from the influence of 
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London celebrity on weaker minds, especially in 
the excitement of ambition for this subordinate and 
ephemeral reputation du salon, 4 It may be a 
pleasant gale to sail with,* he said, 4 but it never 
yet led to a pbrt that 1 should like to anchor in ;* 
nor did he willingly endure, either in London or 
in Edinburgh, the little exclusive circles of literary 
society, much loss their occasional fastidiousness 
and petty partialities. 

“ One ' story which I heard of him from Dr IIow- 
ley, now Archbishop of Canterbury (for I was not 
present), was very characteristic. The Doctor was 
one of a grand congregation of lions, where Scott 
and Coleridge, cum muftis aflis , attended at Sothe- 
by’s. Poets and poetry were the topics of the 
table, and there was plentiful recitation of effu- 
sions as yet unpublished, which of course obtained 
abundant applause. Coleridge repeated more than 
one, which, as Dr H. thought, wore eulogized by 
some of the company with something like* affec- 
tation, and a desire to humble Scott by raising a 
oct of inferior reputation on his shoulders. Scott, 
owover, joined in the compliments as cordially as 
anybody, until, in liis turn, lie was invited to dis- 
play some of his occasional poetry, much of which 
lie must, no doubt, have written. Scott said he 
had published so much, he had nothing of liis own 
left that he could think worth their hearing, but he 
would repeat a little copy of verses which he had 
shortly before seen in a provincial newspaper, and 
which seemed to him almost as good as anything 
they had been listening to with so much pleasure. 
He repeated the stanzas now’ so well known of 
* Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.’ The applauses that 
ensued were faint- then came slight criticisms, 
from which Scott defended the unknown author. 
At last a more hitter antagonist opened, and fasten- 
ing upon one line, cried, ‘ This at least is absolute 
nonsense.’ Scott denied the charge — tlie Zoilus 
persisted — until Coleridge, out of all patience, ex- 
claimed, 4 For God’s sake let Mr Scott alone — I 
wrote the poem.’ This exposition of the real worth 
of dinner criticism can hardly be excelled. 1 

“ He often complained of the real dulncss of par- 
ties where each guest arrived under the implied 
and tacit obligation of exhibiting some extraordi- 
nary powers of talk or wit. 4 If,' he said, * 1 en- 
counter men of the world, men of business, odd or 
striking characters of professional excellence in any 
department, X am in my element, for they cannot 
lionize me without my returning the compliment 
and learning something from them.’ He was much 
with George Lliis. Canning, and Croker, and de- 
lighted iji them, — as indeed who did not? — but 
ho loved to study eminence of every class and sort, 
and his rising fame gavo him easy access to gratify 
all his curiosity.” 

The meetings with Canning, Croker, and Ellis, 
to which Mr Morritt alludes, were, as may be sup- 
posed, chiefly occupied with the affairs of the Quar- 
terly lie view. The first number of that Journal 
appeared while Scott was iu London ; it contained 

> It may amuse the reader to turn to Mr Coleridge’s own 
Stately account of this lion-show in < i rosvenor Struct, in the 
Preface to liis celebrated Eclogue. There was one person pre- 
sent, it seems, who had been in the scerrt of its authorship — 
Sir Humphrey Davy ; and no one could have enjoyed the scene 
snore than he must have dune. “At the Cohridge 

■avs, ** of a gentlemen who, by the prim iplcs and corn *>pund- 
|ng virtue' of a sincere Christian, cowaratcb a cultivated 


I three articles from his pen — namely, one on the 
JR cliques of Bums; another on the Chronicle of 
the Cid; and a third on Sir John Carr’s Tour 
through Scotland. His conferences with the editor 
and publisher were frequent; and the latter cer- 
tainly contemplated, at this time, a most close and 
intimate connexion with him, not only as a review- 
er, but an author ; and, consequently, with both 
the concerns of the Messrs Ballantyne. Scott con- 
tinued for some timo to be a very active contributor 
to the Quarterly Review; nor, indeed, was his con- 
nexion with it ever entirely suspended. But John 
Ballantyne transacted business in a fashion which 
soon cooled, and in no very long time dissolved, 
the general 44 alliance offensive and defensive” 
with Murray, which Scott had announced before 
leaving Edinburgh to both Southey and-Ellis. 

On his return northwards ho spent a fortnight 
in Yorkshire with Mr Morritt; but his correspon- 
dence, from which I resume my extracts, will show’, 
among other things, the lively impression made on 
him by his first view of Rokeby. 

The next of these letters reminds me, however, 
that 1 should have mentioned sooner the death of 
Camp, tlie first of not a few dogs whose names will 
be 44 freshly remembered” as long as their master’s 
works are popular. -This favourite began to droop 
early in ItiOtt, and became incapable of accom- 
panying Scott in his rides ; but ho preserved his 
affection and sagacity to the last. At Ashestiel, 
as the servant was laying the cloth for dinner, ho 
would address the dog lying on liis mat by the fire, 
and say, “ Camp, my good fellow, the Sheriff's 
coming home by the ford — or by tlie hill and 
the sick animal would immediately bestir himself 
to welcome his master, going out at the back door 

I or the front door, according to the direction given, 
and advancing as far as he was able, either towards 
the ford of the Tweed, or the bridge over the Gien- 
kinnon bum beyond haird Nippy’s gate. Me died 
about January 1 HOP, and w as buried in a fine moon- 
light night, in the little garden behind the house in 
Castle Street, immediately opposite to the window 
at wdiich Scott usually sat writing. My wife tells me 
she remembers the whole family standing in tears 
about the grave, as her father himself smoothed 
down the turf above Camp with the saddest ex- 
pression of face she had ever seen in him. He had 
been engaged to dine abroad that day, but apolo- 
gized on account of 44 the death of a dear old friend,” 
and Mr Macdonald Buchanan was not at all sur- 
prised that he should have done so, w’hen it came 
out next morning that Camp was no more. 

44 To George Ellis , Esq, 

" Edinburgh, .July 8, 1808. 

44 My dear Ellis, — We reached home about a 
fortnight ago, having lingered a little while at 
Rokeby Park, tlie seat of our friend Morritt, and 
one of the most enviablo places 1 have ever seen, 
as it unites the richness and luxuriance of English 
vegetation with the romantic variety of glen, tor- 
rent, and copse, which dignifies our northern see- 

genius and the favourable accidents of birth, opulence, and 
splendid connexions, it was my jrood fortune to meet, in a din- 
ner party, with more men of <*elebrity in science or polite lit< r.i- 
turo than aro commonly found collected around the nine table. 

1 n tho course of conversation, one of the party remind* d ; n 

. illustrious poet,” &c. Asc. — Coleridge's Poetical Works , Jfl-U- 
tion 1035, vol. i. p. $74, 

i 
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nery. The Greta and Tees, two most beautiful and 
rapid rivers, join their currents in the demesne. 
The banks of the Tees resemble, from the height 
of the rocks, the glen of lloslin, so much and justly 
admired. The Greta is the scene of a comic ro- 
mance, 1 of which I think I remember giving you 
the outline. It concerns the history of a * Felon 

Sowe,’ — 

‘Which won’d in Rokeby wood. 

Ran endlong Greta aide,' 

bestowed by Ralph of Rokeby on the freres of 
Richmond — and the misadventures of the holy 
fathers in their awkward attempts to catch this in- 
tractable animal. We had the pleasure to find all 
our little folks well, and are now on the point of 
shifting quarters to Ashestiel. I have supplied the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of poor old Camp 
with a terrier puppy of the old shaggy Celtic breed. 
He is of high pedigree, and was procured with 
great difficulty by the kindness of Miss Dunlop of 
Dunlop ; so 1 have christened him Wallace, as the 
donor is a descendant of the Guaidian of Scotland. 
Having given you all this curious and valuable 
information about my own a flairs, let me call 
your attention to flie enclosed, which was in fact 
the principal cause of my immediately troubling 
you.” * * * 

The enclosure, and the rest of the letter, refer to 
tlie private affairs of Mr Southey, in whose favour 
Scott had for some time back been strenuously 
ming his interest with his friends in the Govern- 
ment. IIow well he had, while in London, read the 
feelings of some of those ministers towards each 
other, appeal's from various letters written upon 
his return to Scotland. It may be sufficient to quote 
part of one addressed to the distinguished author 
v.-liose fortunes he was exerting liimseif to promote. 
To him Scott says (14tli June), — “ Mr Canning’s 
opportunities to serve you will soon be numerous, 
nr Ihey will soon bo gone altogether ; for lie is of a 
different mould from some of his colleagues, and a 
decided foe to those half measures which I know 
you detest as much as 1 do. It is not his fault that 
the cause of Spain is not at this moment trium- 
phant. This I know, and the time will oomo when 
the world will know it too.” 

Before fixing himself at Ashestiel for the autumn, 
he had undertaken to have a third poem ready for j 
publication by the eud of the year, and probably 
made some progress in the composition of the Lady 1 
of tho Lake. On the rising of the Court in July, 1 
he went, accompanied by Mrs Scott and his eldest 
daughter, to revisit the localities, so dear to him in 
the days of his juvenile rambling, which he had 
chosen for the scene of his fable. He gave a week 
to his old friends at Cambusmore, and ascertained, 
in his own person, that a good horseman, well 
mounted, might gallop from tlie shore of Loch 1 
Vennachar to the rock of Stirling within the space , 
allotted for that purpose to FitzJumcs. From Cam- 
busmore the party proceeded to Ross Priory, and, 
under tlie guidance of Mr Macdonald Buchanan, 
explored the islands of Loch Lomond, Arroclmr, 
Loch Sloy, and all tlie scenery of a hundred des- 
perate conflicts between the Macfarlanes, the Coi- 
quhouna,and the Clan Alpine. At Buchanan House, 
which is very near Ross Priory, Scott’s friends, 
Lady Douglas and Lady Louisa Stuart, were then 

1 Scott printed this Ballad in the Notes to Ills poem of 


visiting the Duke of Montrose; he joined them 
there, and read w them the Stag Chase, which ho 
had just completed under the full influence of the 
genius loci . 

It was on this occasion, at Buchanan House, that 
he first saw Lord Byron’s u English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” On this subject he says, iu 
his Introduction to Marmion of 1830 — “ When 
Byron wrote his famous satire, I had my share of 
flagellation among my betters. My crime was hav- 
ing written a poem for a thousand pounds, which 
was no otherwise true than that I sold the copy- 
right for that sum. Now, not to mention that an 
author can hardly be censured for accepting such 
a sum as tho booksellers are willing to give him, 
especially as the gentlemen of tho trade made no 
complaints of their bargain, I thought the interfe- 
rence with my private affairs was rather beyond 
the limits of literary satire. I was, moreover, so far 
from having lmd anything to do with the offensive 
criticism iu the Edinburgh, that 1 had remonstrated 
with the .‘ditor, because I thought tho ‘ Hours of 
Idleness’ treated with undue severity. They were 
written, like all juvenile poetry, rather from the 
recollection of what had pleased the author in otliei’S, 
than wliat had been suggested by his own imagina- 
tion ; but nevertheless I thought they contained 
passages of noble promise.” 

I need hardly transcribe tho well-known lineB — 

“ Next view In state, proud prancing on Ills roan, 

Tho golden- crusted haughty Marmion, — " 

down to 

M For this we spurn Apollo's venal son. 

And bid a long 4 good-night to Marmion,—' ** 

with his Lordship’s note on the last line — w Good- 
night to Marmion, tlie pathetic and also prophetic 
exclamation of Henry Blount, Esquire, on the death 
of holiest Marmion.” — But it may entertain in/ 
readers to compare tlie style in which Scott alludes 
to Byron’s assault in tlie preface of 1830, with that 
of ono of his contemporary letters on tho subject. 
Addressing (August 7, 1800) the gentleman in 
whose helmlf he had been interceding with Mr 
Caiiuing, ho says — 4£ By the way, is tlie ancient 
I * * * *, whose decease is to open our quest, think- 
' ing of a better world ? I only ask because about 
three years ago I accepted the office I hold in the 
Court of Session, the revenue to accrue to me only 
on tho (lea tli of the old incumbent. But iny friend 
has sinco taVen out a new lease of life, and unless 
1 get some Border lad to cut his throat, may, for 
aught 1 know, live as long as 1 shall ; — such odious 
deceivers are these invalids. Mine reminds me of 
Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, and will certainly 
throttle me if I can’t somehow dismount him. If 
1 were once in possession of my reversionary in- 
come, I would, like you, bid farewell to the drud- 
gery of literature, and do nothing but what 1 pleased, 
which might be another phrase for doing very little. 
I was always an admirer of the modest wish of a 
retainer in one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays — 

* I would not be a serving ninn 
To curry the clonk-bug still, 

Nor would I bo a falconer, 

The greedy lmwks to lilt; 

But l would be in a good house, 

Ancl have a good mii.-.tt r too. 

But 1 would out and drink oi tbo best. 

Arid no work would I do.’ 3 

* Old Me7ry thought — 27*^" Knight o/ the Burning Pestle, 
Act IV. Scene 5. 
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In the meantime, it la funny enough to see a whelp fortunate relative, at your friendly request. The 
of a young Lord Byron abusing me, of whose cir- recognition was unfortunately made just when I was 
cumstancea he knows nothing, for endeavouring to leaving the* country, and as he was in a gig. and I 
scratch out a living with my pen. God help the on the driving-seat of a carriage, the place of meet- 
bear, if, having little else to eat, he must not even ing a narrow Highland road, which looked as if 
suck his own paws. I can assure the noble imp of forty patent ploughs had furrowed it, we had not 
fame it is not my fault that I was not born to a park time or space for so long a greeting as we could 
and £5000 a-year, as it is not his lordship's merit, have wished. He has a capital good house on the 
although it may be liis great good fortune, that he banks of the Leven, about tliree miles below its 
wa 9 not born to live by his literary talents or sue- discharge from the lake, and very near the classical 
eess. Adieu, my dear friend. I shall be impatient spot where Matthew Bramble and his whole family 
to hear how your matters fudge.” were conducted by Smollett, and where Smollett 

This gentleman’s affairs are again alluded to in himself was horn. There is a new induce’ ent for 
a letter to Ellis, dated Ashestiel, September 14: you to come to Caledou. Your health, i .ok God, 
~ ** I do not write to whet a purpose that is not is now no impediment; and I am told sugar and 
blunted, but to express my anxious wishes that rum excel even whisky, so yo»*r purse ? u*a ’ i pro- 
your kind endeavours may succeed while it is called portionaliy distended.” t 

to-dny, for, by all tokens, it will soon be yesterday The unfortunate brother, the blot of the family, 
with this Ministry. And they well deserve it, for to whom Scott alludes in this letter, hau disap- 
crossing, jostling, and hampering the measures of pointed all the hopes under which his friends sent 
the only man among them tit to bo intrusted with him to Jamaica. It may be remarked, as charae- 
the salvation of the country. The spring-tide may, teristic of Scott at this time, that in the various 
for aught I know, break in this next session of Pur- letters to 1011 is concerning Daniel, he speaks of him 
liament. There is an evil fate upon us in all we as his >n, never as his brother; and it must 
do at home and abroad, else why should the con- also he? mentioned as a * hvumstanee suggesting that 
queror of Talavera be retreating from the field of Daniel had retained, after all, some sense of pride, 
his glory at a moment when, by all reasonable cal- that his West Indian patron was allowed by him- 
culatiou, lie should have been the soul and mover self to remain, to the cud of their connexion, in ig- 
of a combined aimy of 150,000 English, Spaniards, norance of what his distinguished brother had thus 
and Portuguese l And why should Gifford employ thought fit to suppress. Mr Black bum, in fact, 
himself at home in the thriftless exercise of correc- never knew that Daniel was Walter Scott’s brother, 
tion, as if Mercury, instead of stretching to a race until he was applied to for some information respcct- 
hiinself, were to amuse himself with starting a bed- ing him on my own behalf, after this narrative was 
rid cripple, and making a pair of crutches for him begun. The story is shortly, that the adventurer’s 
with his own hand i Much might have boon done, habits of dissipation proved incurable; hut he 
and may yet bo done ; but we are not yet in the filially loft Jamaica under a stigma which Walter 
right way. Is there no one among you who can Scott regarded with utter severity. Being employed 
throw a Congreve rocket among the gerunds and in some service against a refractory or insurgent 
supines of that model of pedants, Dr I'hilopatris body of negroes, ho had exhibited a lamentable 
Parrf I understand your foreign lingos too little deficiency oi spirit and conduct. He returned to 
to attempt it, but pretty things might he said upon Scotland a dishonoured man ; and though he found 
the memorable tureen which lie begged of Lord shelter and compassion from his mother, his brother 
Somebody, whom he afterwards wished to prove to would uev£r see him again. Nay, when soon after, 
be mad. For example, I would adopt some of the his health, shattered by dissolute indulgence, and 
leading phrases of independent, h igh-son led, omten- probably the intolerable load of shame, gave way 
tots parxo, and so forth, with which he is bespat- altogether, and he died ns yet a young man, the 
tered in the Edinburgh, 1 and declare it our opinion, poet refused either to attend liis funeral or to wear 
that, if indulged with the three wishes of Prior's mourning fur him like the rest of the family. Thus 
tale, he would answer, like the heroine Corisca — sternly, when in the height mnl pride of his blood, 

« a ladle to my silver dish could Scott, whose heart was never hardened against 

Is nil 1 want, in all l wish.’ the distress of an enemy, recoil from the disgrace 

I did not review Miss Edgeworth, nor do I think of a brother. It is a inure pleasing part of my duty 
itat all well done ; at least, it falls below my opinion to add, that he spoke to me, twenty years after- 
of that lady’s merits. Indeed 1 have contributed wards, in terms of great and painful contrition for 
nothing to the last Review, and am, therefore, ae- the austerity with which he had conducted himself 
cording to all rules, the more entitled to criticise it on this occasion. I must add, moreover, that he took 
freely. The conclusion of the article on Sir John a warm interest in a natural child whom Daniel 
Moore is transccndently written ; and 1 think 1 can had bequeathed to his mother’s care ; and after the 
venture to say, ‘ nut Erasmus, aut Diabolus.' Your old lady’s death, religiously supplied her place as 
6Ugar.-cake is very far from being a heavy bon-bon; the boy’s protector. 

but there I think wo stop. The Missionaries, though About this time the edition of Sir Ralph Sadler’s 
very good, is on a subject rather stale, and much State Papers, &c. (3 vols. royal 4to) was at length 

of tlie rest is absolute wading.* completed by Scott, and published by Constable ; 

“ As an excuse for my own indolence, I have but the letters which passed between the Editor 
been in the Highlands for some time past; and and the bookseller show that their personal es- 
who should I meet there, of all fowls in the air, trangement had as yet undergone slender altera- 
but your friend Mr Blackburn, to whom I was so tion. The collection of the Sadler papers was chiefly 
much obliged for the eai*e lie took of my late un- the work of Mr Arthur Clifford but Scott drew 

* .Vo Article cm Pr I'fttT’s S pitta! Sermon, in tho Edinburgh » Quarterly Review, No. Hi. August 1800. 

Review, No 1. October 1002. 
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up the Memoir and Notes, and superintended the 
printing. His account of the Life of Sadler 1 ex- 
tends to thirty pages ; and both it and his notes are 
written with all that lively solicitude about points of 
antiquarian detail, which accompanied him through 
so many tasks less attractive than tho personal 
ca: ?er of a distinguished statesman intimately con- 
nected with the fortunes of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Some volumes of the edition of Somers’s Tracis 
(which he hud undertaken for Mr Miller and other 
booksellers of London two --r three years before) 
wore also published about the -ainc period; but 
that «.'j£iipitation was not finished (111 vols. royal 
4 to) ur.til 1 H ■ 2. His part in it (for which tho book- 
seilei* paid him 1800 guineas) was diligently per- 
formed, i‘nd shows abundant traces of his sagacious 
understating and graceful expression. His edi- 
torial labours on Dry den. Swift, and these other 
collections, were gradually storing his mind with 
thut minute and accurate knowledge of the* leading 
persons and events both of Scotch and English his- 
tory, which made his conversation on such subjects 
that of one who had rather lived with than read 
about the departed; while, unlike otlu-r antiquaries, 
lie aiways preserved the keenest interest in the 
transactions of his own time. 

The reader has seen, that during his stay in Lon- i 
don in the spring of this year, Scott became strongly 
impressed with a suspicion that the Duke of Port- 
land’s Cabinet could not much longer hold together ; 
and the letters which have been quoted, when con- 
sidered along with the actual course of subsequent ; 
events, can leave little doubt that he had gathered ! 
this impression from the tone of Mr Canning’s pri- 
vate conversation its to the recent management of 
the War Department. On the iOtli of September, 
Lord Castlereagh teudered his resignation, and 
wrote the same day to Mr Canning in these terms; 

M Having,” he said, “ pronounced it unfit that 1 
should remain charged with the conduct of the war, 
and made my situation as a Minister of the Crown 
dependent on your will and pleasure, you continued 
to sit in the same Cabinet, with me, and leave mo 


ment, and Lord Liverpool removed from the Home 
Office to that which Lord Castlereagh had occu- 
pied. There were some other changes, but Scott’s 
friend, Mr R. Dun das (now Lord Melville), re* 
niained in his place at the head of the Board of 
Control. 

While the public mind was occupied with the 
duel and its yet uncertain results, Scott wrote as 
follows to the nearest relation and most intimate 
friend of Mr Canning’s second : — 

“ To George Ellis , Esq. 

44 Ashestlel, Sept. 26, 1809. 

My Dear Ellis,— Your letter gave mo great 
pleasure, especially the outside, for Canning's frank 
assured n\e that his wound was at least not mate- 
rially serious. So, for once, the envelope of your 
letter was even more welcome than the contents. 
That lutirbraiiu’d Irishman*.! letter carries absur- 
dity upon the face of it, lbr ?-urely he would have 
had much more reason for personal animosity had 
Canning n eie the matter public, against the wishes 
of his une'e, and every other person concerned, 
lhrn f< ;■ bis consenting, at their request, that it 
should i -main a secret, and leaving it to them to 
make suoii communication to Lord C. as they should 
think proper, and when they should think proper. 
1 am ill situated here for the explanations 1 would 
wish to give, hut ! have forwarded copies of the 
letters to Lord Dalkeith, a high-spirited and inde- 
pendent young nobleman, in whose opinion Air 
Canning would, 1 tliiuk, wish to stand well. I liavo 
also taken some measures to prevent the good folks 
of Edinburgh from running after any straw that 
may be thrown into the wind. 1 wrote a very hur- 
ried note to Mr C. Ellis the instant 1 saw the acci- 
dent in the papers, not knowing exactly where you 
might be, and trusting lie would excuse my extreme 
anxiety and solicitude upon the occasion. 

“ T see, among other reports, that my friend, 
Robert Dundas, is mentioned as .Secretary at War. 
I confess I shall be both vexed and disappointed 
if he, of whose talents and opinions I think very 


not only in the persuasion that I possessed vour highly, should be prevailed on to embark ill so 
confidence and support, as a colleague, but allowed patched and crazy a vessel as can now be lashed 
me, in breach of every principle of good faith, both j together, and that upon a sea which promises to 
public and private, to originate and proceed in the ; be sufficiently boisterous. My own hopes of every 
execution of a new enterprise of the most arduous i kind are as low as the heels of my boots, and me- 
aiul important nature (the Wulclieren expedition) thinks I would say to any friend of mine as Tybalt 
with your apparent concurrence and ostensible ap- says to Den volin — 4 Wliat ! art thou drawn among 
probation. You were fully aware that, if my Hitua- these heartless hinds P i suppose the Doctor will 
tion in the Government had been disclosed to me, bo more the first, and then the Whigs will come in 
1 could not have submitted to remain one moment like a land-flood, and lay the country at the feet of 
in office, without the entire abandonment of my Buonaparte for peace. This, if his devil does not 
private honour and public duty. You knew 1 was fail, he will readily patch up, and send a few hun- 
deceivcd, and you contiuued to deceive me.” 3 dred thousands among our coach-driving Noblesse, 

The result was a duel oil the morning of the and perhaps among our Princes of the Blood. With 
21st, in which Mr Canning was attended by Mr the influence acquired by such gages d’amitie , and 
Charles Ellis (now Lord Seaford) as his second, by ostentatious hospitality at his court to all those 
Mr Canning, at the second fire, was wounded in tho idiots who will forget the rat-trap of the detenus , 
thigh. Both combatants retired from office ; the and crowd there for novelty, there will be, in the 
Duke of Portland, whose health was entirely broken, course of five or six years, wliat we liavo never yet 
resigned the premiership ; and after fruitless nego- seen, a real French party in this country. To this 
tiations with Lords Grey and Greenville, Mr Per- you are to add all the BuVdettites, men who, rather 
cival became First Lord of the Treasury, as well than want combustibles, will fetch brimstone irom 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; while the Marquis hell. It is not these whom 1 fear, however — it is 
Wellesley took the Seals of the Foreign Depart- tho vilo and degrading spirit of egoisms so preva- 

* Unpublished in tlic Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. iv. Speeches, the reader will find tlic conlt nii'oriiry dociinicrts, on 

.834 in vol. i. Part 4th, 1841. which alone a fair judgment can he fnrtmd as to the origin aud 

* II the Preface to Mr Tlicrry'a Compilation of Mr Canning's nature of Mr Canning’s dillercuoea with Lord Castlereugh. 
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lent among the higher ranks, especially among the 
highest. God forgive me if 1 do them injustice, but 
1 think champagne duty free would go u great way 
to seduce some of them ; and is it not a strong 
symptom when people, knowing and feeling their 
own weakness, will, from mere selfishness and pride, 
suffer the vessel to drive on the shelves, rather than 
she should be saved by the only pilot capable of the 
task? I will be much obliged to you to let me 
know what is likely to bo done — whether any fight 
can yet be: made, or if all is over. Lord Melville 
had been furious for some time against this Admi- 
nistration — I think he will hardly lend a hand to 
clear the wreck. I should think, if Marquis W el- 
lesley returns, ho might form a steady Administra- 
tion; but God wot, he must condemn most of tlie 
present rotten planks before he can lay down the 
new vessel. Above all, let me know how Canning’s 
recovery goes on. Wo must think what is to be 
done about the Review. Ever yours truly, 

\V. S.” 

Scott's views as to the transactions of this period, 
ami the principal parties concerned in them, wore 
considerably altered by the observation of subse- 
quent. years; but I have been much interested with 
watching the course of his sentiments and opinions 
on such subjects ; and, in the belief that others may 
feel in the same way with myself, I shall insert, 
without comment, some further extracts from this 
correspondence : — 

To the Same. | 

44 AsliPHticl, Nov. 3 t lBOf). 

“ My Dear Ellis, — I hadjmur letter some time ago, 
which gave me less comfort in the present public 
emergency than your letters usually do. I 4 ' rankly, 

I see great doubts, not to say an impossibility, of 
Co lining's attaining that rank among the Opposition 
which will enable him to command the use of their 
shoulders to place him where — you cannot be more 
convinced than 1 am— -he is entitled to stand. The 
condoltieri of the Grenvilles, — fo.* they ha\e no j 
political principled, and therefore no political party, 
detached from tlieir immense influence over indi- 
viduals — will hardly be seduced from their stand- 
ard to that of Canning, by an eloquence which has 
been exerted upon them in vain, even when they 
might have hoped to be gainers by listening to it. 
The soi-disant Wliigs stick together like burs. The 
ragged regiment of Xiurdett and Folks tone is under j 
yet stricter discipline, for you may have observed i 
that no lover was ever so jealous of his mistress as | 
Sir Francis is of his mob popularity — witness the ! 
fate of Pauli, Tierney, even Wardle ; in short, of i 
whomsoever presumed to rival the brazen image | 
whom tlie mob of Westminster has set up. 1 That | 
either, or both of these parties, will be delighted 
with the accession of our friend’s wisdom mid elo- j 
quen ce, cannot for a moment be disputed. That 
die Grenvilles, in particular, did he only propose 
to himself a slice of the great pudding, would allow 
him to help liimsclf where the plums lie thickest, 
cannot be doubted. But 1 think it is very doubtful 
whether they, closely banded and confident of tri- 
umph as they at present are, will accept of a col- 
league upon terms which would make him a master; 
and unless Cautiiug has these, it appears to me that 
ive (the Republic) should be no better than if lie 

1 Sir Francis Burdett hfvs lived to s’.ioav how unjustly tho 
Tories of 10W read his political character. 


had retained his office in tlie present, or rather late. 
Administration. But how far, in throwing liinwelf 
altogether into the arms of Opposition at this crisis, 

.. ..rtliy ... 

is at present as great as you or I could wish it ; but 
those who wish to undermine it want but, according 
to our Scottish proverb, ‘ a hair to make a tether 
of.* I admit his hand is very difficult to play, and 
much as 1 love and admire him, 1 am most inte- 
rested because it is the decided interest of his coun- 
try, that lie should pique, ropique, and capot his 
antagonists. But you know much of the delicacy of 
the game lies in discarding — so 1 hope he will be 
in no hurry on throwing out his cards. 

“ I am tlie more anxious oil this score, because 
1 feel an internal conviction that neither Marquis 
Wellesley nor Lord Melville will lend their names 
to bolster out this rump of an Administration. 
Symptoms of this are said to have transpired in 
Scotland, but in this retirement 1 cannot learn upon 
what authority. Should this prove so, I confess inc- 
hest wishes would be realized, because I cannot seo 
how Poreival could avoid surrendering at discre- 
tion, and taking, perhaps, a peerage. We should 
thou have an Administration a la l J itt , which is a 
much better thing than an Opposition, howsoever 
conducted or headed, which, like a wave of tlie sea, 
forms indeed but a single body when it is rolling 
towards the shore, but dashes into foam and dis- 
persion tho instant it reaches its object. Should 
Canning and tho above-named noble peers come to 
understand each other, joined to all among the pre- 
sent Ministry' whom their native good sense, and an 
attachment to good warm places, will lead to hear 
reason, it does seem to me that wc might form a 
deeper front to the enemy than wc have presented 
since the death of Pitt, or rather since the disso- 
lution of his first Administration. But if this he a 
dream, as it may very probably be, I still hope Can- 
ning will take his own ground in Parliament, and 
hoist his own standard. Sooner or later it must be 
successful. So much for politics — about which, 
after all, my neighbours the blackcocks know about 
as much as I do. 

“ I have a great deal to write you about a new 
poem which I have on the anvil — also, upon tho 
melancholy death of a favourite greyhound bitch — 
rest her body, since I dare not say soul ! She was 
of high blood and excellent promise. Should auy 
of your sporting friends have a wlielp to spare, of 
a good kind, and of the female sex, 1 would be 
grateful beyond measure, especially if she has had 
tlie distemper. As I have quite laid aside the gun, 
courting is my only and constant amusement, and 
my valued pair of four-legged champions, Douglas 
and Percy, wax old and uufeary . Ever yours truly, 

W. S ” 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq. 

“ Gloucester Lodge, Nov. 13, 1809. 

“ My Dear Sir, — I am very sensibly gratified by 
your kind expressions, whether of condolence or 
congratulation, and I acknowledge, if not (with your 
Highland writer) the synonymousness of the two 
terms, at least the union of the two sentiments, as 
applied to niy present circumstances. 1 am not so 
heroically fond of being out ( qudtenus out ), as not 
to consider that a matter of condolence. But I am 
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at the same time sufficiently convinced of the de- 
sirableness of not being in, when one should be in 
to no purpose, either of public advantage or per- 
sonal credit, to be satisfied' that on that ground I 
am entitled to your congratulations. 

u I should be very happy indeed to look forward, 
with the prospect of being able to realize it, to the 
trip to Scotland which you suggest to me ; and still 
more to the visit included therein, which, as you 
hold it out, would not be the least part of my 
temptation. Of this, however, 1 hope we shall have 
opportunities of talking before the season arrives ; 
for 1 reckon upon. your spring visit to London, and 
think of it, I assure you, with great pleasure, as 
likely to happen at a period when 1 shall have it 
more in my power than I have had on any former 
occasion ty enjoy the advantage of it. You will find 
me not in quite so romantic a scene of seclusion 
and tranquillity here as that which you describe — 
but very tranquil and secluded nevertheless, at a 
mile and a half’s distance from Hyde Park Corner 
. — a distance considerable enough, as I now am, to 
save me from any very overwhelming c inula salu- 
taiuium.’ 

“ Here, or anywhere else, I beg you to believe 
in the very sincere satisfaction which I shall derive 
from your society, and which I do derive from the 
assurance of your regard and good opinion. Ever, 
my Dear Sir, very truly and faithfully yours, 

Guo. Canning. 

“ P. S. — I expect, in the course of this week, to 
send you a copy of a more ample statement of the 
.circumstances of my retirement, which the mis- 
representations of some who, I think , must have 
known they were misrepresenting (though that I 
must not say), have rendered necessary.” 

I could not quote more largely from these poli- 
tical letters without trespassing against the feelings 
of distinguished individuals still alive. 1 believe 
the extracts which 1 have given are sufficient to 
illustrate the sagacity with which Scott had at that 
early period apprehended the dangers to which the 
political career of Mr Canning was exposed, by the 
jealousy of the old Tory aristocracy on the one 
hand, and the insidious batteries of Whig intriguers 
on the other. I willingly turn from his politics to 
some other matters, which about this time occupied 
a large share of his thoughts. 

lie had from liis boyish days a great love for 
theatrical representation ; and so soon as circum- 
stances enabled him to practise extended hospi- 
tality, the chief actors of his time, whenever they 
happened to be in Scotland, were among the most 
acceptable of his guests. Mr Charles Young was, 
1 believe, the first of them of whom he saw much : 
As early as 1 803 I find him writing of that gentle- 
man to the Marchioness of Abercorn as a valuable 
addition to the society of Edinburgh ; and down to 
tho end of Scott’s life, Mr Young was never in the 
north without visiting him. 

Another graceful and intelligent performer in 
whom he took a special interest, and of whom he 
saw a great deal in his private circle, was Miss 
Smith, afterwards Mrs Bartley. But at the period 

1 Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. xx. 1034 ; — vol. i. part 
viii. 1841. 

* John Kemble’s most familiar table-talk often flowed into 
blank verse; and so indeed did bis sister’s. Scott (who was a 
capital miiaie) often repeated her tragic exclamation to a foot- 


of which I <»m now treating, hit principal theatrical 
intimacy was with John Philip Kemble, and his 
sister Mrs Sid Jons, both of whom he appears to 
have often met at Lord Abercorn’s villa near Stan- 
more, during his spring visits to London after the 
first establishment of liis poetical celebrity. Of 
John Kemble’s personal character and manners, 
lie has recorded his impressions in a pleasing re- 
vicwal of Mr Boaden’s Memoir. 1 The great tra- 
gedian’s lovo of black-letter learning, especially of 
dramatic antiquities, afforded a strong bond of fel- 
lowship ; and 1 have heard Scott say that the only 
man who ever seduced him into very deep potations 
in his middle life was Kemble. He was frequently 
at Asliestiel, and the “ fat Scotch butler,” whom 
Mr Skene lias described to us, by name John Mac- 
beth, made sore complaints of the bad hours kept 
on such occasions in one of the most regular of 
households ; but tho watchings of the night were 
not more grievous to w Cousin Macbeth,” as Kemble 
called tl e honest b< a uffeticr, than were the hazards 
and fatigues of the morning to tho representative 
of u the Scotch usurper.” Kemble’s miseries du- 
ring a rough gallop were quite as grotesque as 
those of his namesake, and it must bo owned that 
species of distress was one from the contemplation 
of which liis host could never derive anything but 
amusement. 

I have heard Scott chuckle with particular glee 
over the recollection of an excursion to the vale of 
the Ettrick, near which river the party were pur- 
sued by a bull. u Come, King John,” said he “ we 
must even take the water,” and accordingly he and 
liis daughter plunged into the stream. But King 
J ohn, halting on the hank and surveying the river, 
which happened to be full and turbid, exclaimed, 
in liis usual solemn manner, 

“ Tho flood is angry. Sheriff; 

MethinLs I’ll gut me up into a tree.”* 

It was well that the dogs had succeeded in divert- 
ing the bull, because there was no tree at hand 
which could have sustained King John, nor, had 
that been otherwise, could so stately a personage 
have dismounted and ascended with such alacrity 
as circumstances would have required. He at length 
followed his friends through tho river with the rue- 
ful dignity of Don Quixote. 

It was this intercourse which led Scott to exert 
himself very strenuously, when some change in the 
administration of the Edinburgh theatre became 
necessary — (1 believe in 1808), — to prevail on Mr 
Henry Siddons, the nephew of Kemble, to under- 
take the lease and management. Such an arrange- 
ment would, lie expected, induce both Kemble and 
his sister to bo more in Scotland than hitherto; 
and what he had seen of young Siddons himself led 
him to prognosticate a great improvement in tho 
whole conduct of the northern stage. His wishes 
were at length accomplished in the summer of 180!). 
On this occasion lie purchased a share, and became 
ono of the acting trustees for the general body of 
proprietors ; and thenceforth, during a long scries 
of yeans, lie continued to take a very lively concern 
in the proceedings of the Edinburgh company. In 
this ho was plentifully encouraged by bis domestic 

boy during a dinner at Ashcstiel — 

4 ‘ You ’vt» brought me water, boy, —I liked for beer. 1 * 

Another time, dining with n Provnst of Kdinljurqb, «*he 
ejaculated, in r.nnwt-r to her host’s apology lor his piece tiers* 
sisitxttce — ^ 

M Best saiinot bu too wit for me, ir.y hold ! ■ 
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wm riila; for his wife had all a Frenchwoman's 
passion for the spectacle; and the cider of the two 
Ballantynes (both equally devoted to the company 
of players} was a regular newspaper critic of thea- 
trical affairs, and in that capacity had already at- 
tained a measure of authority supremely gratifying 
to himself. 

The first new play produced by Henry Siddons 
was the Family Legend of Joanna Baillie, This 
was, I believe, the first of her dramas that ever 
underwent the test of representation in her native 
kingdom ; and Scott appears to have exerted him- 
self most indefatigably in its behalf. Ho was con- 
sulted about all the mivutuv of costume, attended 
•very rehearsal, and supplied the prologue. The 
play was better received than any other which tho 
gifted authoress has since subjected to the same 
experiment ; and how ardently Scott enjoyed its 
success will appear from a few specimens of the 
many letters which he addressed to his friend on 
the occasion. 

The first of these letters is dated Edinburgh, 
October 27, 1809. He had gone into town for the 
purpose of entering his eldest boy at the High 
School: — 

“ On receiving your long kind letter yesterday, 
I sought out Siddons, who was equally surprised 
and delighted at your liberal arrangement about 
the Lady of the Rock. I will put all the names to 
rights, and retain enough of locality and personality 
to please the antiquary, without the least risk of 
bringing the clan Gillian about our ears. I went 
through the theatre, which is the most complete 
little thing of the kind I ever saw, elegantly fitted 
up, and largo enough lor every purpose, j trust, 
with you, that in this as in other eases, our Scotch 
poverty may be a counterbalance to our Scotch pride, 
and that we shall not need in my time a larger or 
more expensive building. Siddons himself observes, 
that even for the purposes of show (so paramount 
now-a-days) a moderate stage is better fitted than 
a large one, because the machinery is pliable and 
manageable in proportion to its size. With regard 
to the equipment of the Family Legend, f have 
been much diverted with a discovery which 1 have 
made. I had occasion to visit our Lord Provost (by 
profession a stocking- weaver), and was surprised 
to find the worthy magistrate filled with a new-born 
zeal for tho drama. He spoke of Mr Siddons* merits 
with enthusiasm, and of Miss Bail lie’s powers al- 
most with tears of rapture. Being a curious inves- 
tigator of cause and effect, I never rested until 1 
found out that this theatric rage whicli had seized 
his lordship of a sudden, was owing to a large order 
for hose, pantaloons, and plaids for equipping the 
rival clans of Campbell and Maclean, and which 
Siddons was sensible enough to send to tho ware- 
house of our excellent provost. 1 ...... The 

Laird* is just gone to the High School, and it is 
with inexpressible feeling that 1 hear him trying 
to babble the first words of Latin, the signal of 
commencing serious study, for his acquirements 
hitherto have been under the mild dominion of a 
governess. I felt very like Lcontes — 

1 This magistrate was Mr William Coulter (the salt-beef Am- 
phitryon), who died in office in April 1810, and is said to Imvo 
been greatly consoled on liis deathbed by tho prospect of so 
grand a funeral as must needs occur in the case of an actual Lord 
Provost of Auld Reekie. Scott used to take him o/Tns saying 
at some public meeting, “ Gentlemen, though doomed to the 
trade of a stocking-weaver, I was born with the soul of a 
Sheepie! (Soipio.) 


“ Looking on the line* 

Of my boy’s face, methought I did reeofl 
Thirty good years.”— 8 

And O ! my dear Miss Baillie, what a tale thirty 
years can tell even in an uniform and unhazardous 
course of life ! How much I have reaped that I 
have never sown, and sown that I have never 
reaped ! Always, I shall think it one of the proud- 
est and happiest circumstances of my life that en- 
ables me to subscribe myBelf your faithful and 
affectionate friend, W. S.” 

Three months later, he thus communicates the 
result of the experiment: — 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie, Hampstead . 

" Jan., 30th, 1810. 

u My Dear Miss Baillie, — You have only to 
imagine all that you could wish to give success to 
a play, and your conceptions will still fall short of 
the complete and decided triumph of the Family 
Legend. The house was crowded to a most extra- 
ordinary degree ; many people had come from your 
native capital of the west ; everything that pretend- 
ed to distinction, whether from rank or literature, 
was in the boxes, and in the pit such an aggregate 
mass of humanity as 1 have seldom if ever witnessed 
in the same space. It was quite obvious from the 
beginning, that the cause was to be very fairly tried 
before the public, and that if any tiling went wrong, 
no effort, even of your numerous and zealous friends, 
could have had much influence in guiding or re- 
straining the general feeling. Some good-natured 
persons had been kind enough to propagate reports 
of a strong opposition, which, though I considered 
them as totally groundless, did not by any means 
lessen the extreme anxiety with which I waited the 
rise of the curtain. But in a short time I saw there 
was no ground whatever for apprehension, and yet 
1 sat the whole time shaking for fear a scene-shifter, 
or a carpenter, or some of the subaltern actors, 
should make some blunder, and interrupt the feel- 
ing of deep and general interest which soon seized 
on the whole pit, box, and gallery, as Mr Bayes has 
it. 4 The scene on the rock struck the utmost pos- 
sible effect into the audience*, and you heard no- 
thing but sobs on all sides. The banquet-scene 
was equally impressive, and so was the combat. Of 
the greater scenes, that between Lorn and Helen 
in the castle of Maclean, that between Helen and 
her lover, and the examination of Maclean himself 
in Argylc*s castle, were applauded to the very echo. 
Siddons announced the play 6 for the rest of the week , 
which was received not only with a thunder of ap- 
plause, but with cheering and throwing up of hats 
and handkerchiefs. Mrs Siddons supported her 
part incomparably, although just recovered from 
the indisposition mentioned in my last. Siddons 
himself played Lorn very well indeed, and moved 
and looked with great spirit. A Mr Terry, who 
promises to be a fine performer, went through tho 
part of the Old Earl with great taste and effect. 
For the rest I cannot say much, excepting that 
from highest to lowest they were most accurately 

■ Young Walter Scott was called Gilnockie, the Laird of Gil- 
nockie, or simply the Laird , in consequence of his childish ad- 
miration for Johnnie Armstrong, whose ruined tower is stUl 
extant at (iilnockie on the Kak, nearly opposite Netherby. 

* Winter* s Tale , Act I. Scene 2. 

* See the Rehearsal, 
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perfoct in their parts, and did their very lest. Mai- 
eohn de Gray was tolerable but itickisk — Maclean 
came off decently — but the conspirators were sad 
bounds. You are, my dear Miss Baillie, too much 
of a democrat in your writings ; you allow life, soul, 
and spirit to these inferior creatures of the drama, 
and expect they will be the better of it. Now it 
was obvious to me, that the poor monsters, whose 
mouths are only of use to spout the vapid blank 
verse which your modern playwright puts into the 
part of the confidant and subaltern villain of his 
piece, did not know what to make of the energetic 
and poetical diction which even these subordinate 
departments abound with in the Legend. As the 
play greatly exceeded the usual length (lasting till 
lialf-past ten), we intend, when it is repeated to- ! 
night, to omit some of the passages where the weight 
necessarily fell oil the weakest of our host, although j 
we may hereby injure the detail of the plot. The i 
scenery was very good, and the rock, without ap- 
pearance of pantomime, was so contrived as to place I 
Mrs Siddons in a very precarious situation to all j 
appearance. The dresses were more tawdry than j 
1 should have judged proper, but expensive and 1 
showy. I got my brother John's Highland recruit- I 
ing party to reinforce the garrison of Inverary, and t 
as they mustered beneath the porch of the castle, | 
and seemed to fill the court-yard behind, the com- j 
bat scene had really the appearance of reality. Sid- I 
dous has been most attentive, anxious, assiduous, j 
and docile, and had drilled liis troops so well that 
the prompter’s aid w'as unnecessary, and l do not 
believe he gave a single hint the whole night ; nor 
were there any false or ridiculous accents or ges- 
tures even among the underlings, though God knows 
they fell often far short of the true spirit. Mrs 
Siddons spoke the epilogue 1 extremely well: the 
prologue, 2 which 1 will send you in its revised state, 
was also very well received. Mrs Scott sends her 
kindest compliments of congratulation ; she had a 
party of thirty friends in one small box, which she 
w as obliged to watch like a clucking hen till she had 
gathered her whole flock, for the crowd was insuf- 
ferable. I am going to see the Legend to-niglit, 
when I shall enjoy it quietly, for last night I was 
so much interested in its reception that I cannot 
say 1 was at leisure to attend to the feelings arising 
from the representation itself. People are dying to 
read it. If you think of suffering a single edition 
to be printed to gratify their curiosity, L will take j 
care of it. But I do not advise this, because until • 
printed no other theatres can have it before you j 

f ive leave. My kind respects attend Miss Agnes 
laillie, and believe me ever your obliged and faith- 
ful servant, Walter Scott. 

H P. S. — A friend of mine writes dramatic criti- 
cism now and then. I have begged him to send 
me a copy of the Edinburgh paper in which he 
inserts his lucubrations, and I will transmit it to 
you : he is a play-going man ? and more in the 
habit of expressing himself on such subjects than 
most people.' — In case you have not got a playbill, 

I enclose one, because I think in my own case I 
should like to see it.” 

The Family Legend had a continuous run of 
fourteen nights, and was soon afterwards printed 
and published by the Ballantynes. 


The theatrical critic alluded to in the last of 
these letters was the elder of those brothers ; the 
newspaper in which his lucubrations then appeared 
was the Edinburgh Evening Courant; and so it 
continued until IB 17, when the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal was purchased by the two partners of the 
Canongate ; ever after which period it was edited 
by the prominent member of that firm, and from 
time to time was the vehicle of many fugitive 
piece j by Scott. 

In one of these letters there occurs, for the first 
time, the name of a person who soon obtained a 
large si.are of Scott’s regard and confidence — the 
late ingenious comedian, Mr Daniel Terry. He 
had received a good education, and been regularly 
trained as an architect ; but abandoned that pro- 
fession, at an early period of life, for the stage, 
and was now beginning to attract attention as a 
valuable and efficient actor in Henry Siddons’s new 
company at Edinburgh. Already lie and the Bal- 
lantyncs were constant companions, and through 
liis familiar, v with them, Scott had abundant op- 
portunities of appreciating his many excellent and 
agreeable qualities. He had the manners and feel- 
ings of a gentleman. Like John Kemble, he was 
deeply skilled in the old literature of the drama, 
and he rivalled Scott’s own enthusiasm for the an- 
tiquities of certii. Their epistolary correspondence 
in after days was frequent, and will supply me 
with many illustrations of Scott's minor tastes and 
habits. As their letters lie before me, they appear 
as if they had all been penned by the same hand. 
Terry's idolatry of his new friend induced him to 
imitate his u citing so zealously, that Scott used to 
say, if he were called on to swear to any docu- 
ment, the utmost he could venture to attest would 
be, that it was either in his own hand or in Terry's. 
The actor, perhaps unconsciously, mimicked him 
in other matters with hardly inferior pertinacity. 
His small lively features had acquired, before I 
knew him, a truly ludicrous cast of Scott’s graver 
expression ; ho had taught liis tiny ey ebrow the 
very trick of the poet’s meditative frown ; and to 
crown all, he so habitually affected his tone and 
accent, that, though a native of Bath, a stranger 
could hardly have doubted he must be a Scotch- 
man. These tilings afforded Scott and all their 
mutual acquaintances much diversion ; but per- 
haps no Stoic could have helped being secretly 
gratified by sowing a clever and sensible man con- 
vert himself into a living type and symbol of ad- 
miration. 

Charles Mathews and Terry were once thrown 
out of a gig together, and the former received an 
injury which made him halt ever afterwards, while 
the latter escaped unhurt. Dooms, Daunicl 
said Mathews when they next met, “ what a pity 
that it wisiia your luck to get the game leg, mon ! 
Your iShirra wad liae been the very thing, ye ken, 
an’ ye wad hae been croose till ye war coffined 1” 
Terry, though he did not always relish bantering 
on this subject, replied readily and good-humour- 
edly by a quotation from Peter Pindar’s Lozxy 
and Piozzi : — 

“ When Foote his leg by some misfortune broke, 

Says I to .1 oil n son, all by way ot joke. 

Sam, sir, in Paragraph will soon Lhj clovrr. 

He'll take off PeUr better now than ever." 

Mathews’s mirthful caricature of Terry’s sober 


• See Scott's Poetical Work*, p. ft'tf (l«4I-> 


1 Written by Henry Mackenzie. 
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mimicry of Scott was one of the richest extrava- 
ganzas of his social hours ; but indeed I have often 
seen this Proteus dramatize the whole Ballantyne 
group with equal success — while Rigduraf mini- 
fies screamed with delight, and Aldiborontiphosco- 
phomio faintly chuckled, and the Sheriff, gently 
smiling, pushed round his decanters. 1 

Miss Seward died in March 1809. She be- 
queathed her poetry to Scott, with an injunction 
to publish it speedily, and prefix a sketch of her 
life ; while she made her letters (of which she had 
kept copies) the property of Mr Constable, in the 
assurance that due regard for his own interests 
would forthwith place the whole collection before 
the admiring world. Scott superintended accor- 
dingly the edition of the lady’s verses, which was 
published in three volumes, in August 1810, by 
John Ballantyne and Co. ; and Constable lost no 
time in announcing her correspondence, which ap- 
peared a year later, in six volumes. The follow- 
ing letter alludes to these productions, as well as a 
comedy by Mr Henry Siddons, which he had re- 
cently brought out on the Edinburgh stage ; and 
lastly, to the Lady of the Lake, the printing of 
which had by this time made great progress. 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie . 

“ Edinburgh, March 18, 1810. 

“ Nothing, my dear Miss Baillie, can loiter in 
my hands, when you are commanding officer. I 
have put the play in progress through the press, 
and find my publishers, the Ballantynes, had pre- 
viously determined to make Mr Longman, the pro- 
prietor of your other works, the offer of this. All 
that can be made of it in such a cause certainly 
shall, and the booksellers shall be content with as 
little profit as can in reason be expected. I un- 
derstand the trade well, and will take care of this. 
Indeed, I believe the honour weighs more with 
the booksellers hero than the profit of a single 
play. So much for business. You are quite right 
in the risk I run of failure in a third poem ; yet I 
think I understand the British public well enough 
to set every sail towards the popular breeze. One 
set of folks pique themselves upon sailing in the 
wind’s eye — another class drive right before it; 
now I would neither do one or t’other, but endea- 
vour to go, as the sailors express it, upon a wind, 
and make use of it to carry me my own way, in- 
stead of going precisely in its direction ; or, to 
speak in a dialect with which I am more familiar, 
1 would endeavour to make my horse carry ine, 
instead of attempting to carry my horse. 1 have 
a vain-glorious presentiment of success upon this 
occasion, which may very well deceive me, hut 
which I would hardly confess to anybody but you, 
nor perhaps to you neither, unless I knew you 
would find it out whether I told it you or no, — 

* You are a sharp observer, and you look 
Quite through the eyes of men.*— 

* I plead guilty to the charge of ill-breeding to 
Miss * * * *. The despair which I used to feel on 
receiving poor Miss Seward’s letters, whom I really 
liked, gave me a most unsentimental horror for 
sentimental letters. The crossest thing X ever did 
in my life was to poor dear Miss Seward; she 

* By the way, perhaps the very richest r.rtiekj in Mathews’s 
social budget, was the scene alleged to have occurred when he 
himself communiantcd to the two Ballantynes the new titles 
which the Sheriff liod conferred on them. Higcum’s satisfac- 
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wrote me in an evil hour (I had never seen her, 
mark that!) a long and most passionate epistle 
upon the death of a dear friend, whom I had uover 
seen neither, concluding with a charge not to at- 
tempt answering the said letter, for she was dead 
to the world, &c. &c. &c. Never were commands 
more literally obeyed. I remained as silent as the 
grave, till the lady made so many inquiries after 
me, that I was afraid of my death being prema- 
turely announced by a Bonnet or an elegy. When 
I did see her, however, she interested me very 
much, and I am now doing penance for my ill- 
breeding, by submitting to edit her posthumous 
poetry, most of which is absolutely execrable. This, 
however, is the least of my evils, for when she 
proposed this bequest to me, which I could not in 
decency refuse, she combined it with a request 
that I would publish her whole literary correspon- 
dence. This I declined on principle, having a par- 
ticular aversion at perpetuating that sort of gossip; 
but what availed it I Lo ! to ensure the publica- 
tion, she left it to an Edinburgh bookseller ; and I 
anticipate the horror of seeing myself advertised for 
a live poet like a wild beast on a painted streamer, 
for I understand all her friends are depicted there- 
in in body, mind, and manners. So much for the 
risks of sentimental correspondence. 

“ Siddons’ play w'as truly Hat, but not unprofit- 
able ; he contrived to get it well propped in the 
acting, and — though it was such a thing as if you 
or I had written it (supposing, that is, what in 
your case, and I think even in my own, is impos- 
sible) would have been damned seventy-fold, — yet 
it wont through with applause. Such is the hu- 
mour of the multitude ; and they will quarrel with 
venison for being dressed a day sooner than fashion 
requires, and batten on a neck of mutton, because, 
on the whole, it is rather better than they expected; 
however, Siddons is a good lad, and deserves suc- 
cess, through whatever channel it comes. His mo- 
ther is here just now. I was quite shocked to see 
her, for the two last years have made a dreadful 
inroad hotli on voice and person; she has, how- 
ever, a very bad cold. I hope she will bo able to 
act Jane de Montfort, which we have long planned. 
Very truly yours, W. S.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

Affair of Thomas Scott’s Extractonhip discussed in the House 
of Lords — Speeches of Lord Lauderdale, Lord Melville, &c. 
— Lord Holland at tho Friday Club — Publication of tlio 
Lady of tho Lake — Correspondence concerning Versification 
with Ellis and Canning— Tho Poem criticised by Jeffrey and 
Mackintosh — Letters to Southey and Morritt — Anecdotes 
from James Bollantync’s Memoranda. 

1810. 

Thews occurred, while tho latter cantos of the 
Lady of the Lake were advancing through the 
press, ail affair which gave Scott so much uneasi- 
ness, that I must not pass it in silence. Each 
Clerk of Session hod in those days the charge of a 
particular office or department in the Great Regis- 
ter House of Scotland, and the appointment of the 
subalterns, who therein recorded and extracted the 
decrees of the Supreme Court, was in his hands. 

tion with his own cap and bcll9, and the other's indignant in- 
credulity, passing by degrees into tragical horror, made a deli- 
clous contrast. [1838.1 
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Some of these situations, remunerated, according 
to a fixed rale of fees, by the parties concerned in 
the suits before the Court, were valuable, and con- 
sidered not at all below tho pretensions of gentle- 
men who had been regularly trained for the higher 
branches of the law. About the time when Thomas 
Scott’s affairs as a Writer to the Signet fell into 
derangement, but before they were yet hopeless, 
a pof t became vacant in his brother’s office, which 
yielded an average income of £400, and which 
he would very willingly have accepted. The poet, 
however, considered a respectable man, who had 
grown grey at an inferior desk in the same de- 
partment, as entitled to promotion, and exerted 
the right of patronage in his favour accordingly, 
bestowing on his brother the place which this per- 
son left. It was worth about £*2.50 a-ycar, and 
its duties being entirely mechanical, might be in 
great part, and often had been in former times en- 
tirely, discharged by deputy. Mr Thomas Scott’s 
appointment to this Extwctorship took place at an 
early stage of the proceedings of that Commission 
for inquiring into the Scotch System of Judica- 
ture, which had the poet for its secretary. Thomas, 
very soon afterwards, was compelled to withdraw’' 
from Edinburgh, and retired, as has been men- 
tioned, to the Isle of Man, leaving his official duties 
to the care of a substitute, who was to allow him a 
certain share of the fees, until circumstances should 
permit his return. It was not, however, found so 
easy, as he and his friends had anticipated, to wind 
up his accounts, and settle with his creditors. Time 
passed on, and being an active man, in the prime 
vigour of life, ho accepted a commission in the 
Manx Foncibles, a new corps raised by the Lord 
of that island, the Duke of Atliol, who willingly 
availed himself of the military experience which 
Mr Scott had acquired in the course of his long 
connexion with the Edinburgh Volunteers. These 
Manx Fcnciblen, however, w r ere soon dissolved, 
and Thomas Scott, now engaged in the peaceful 
occupation of collecting materials for a History of 
the Isle of Man, to which his brother had strongly 
directed his views, was anxiously expecting a filial 
arrangement, which might allow him to re-estab- 
lish himself in Edinburgh, and resume his seat in 
the Register House, when lie received the intelli- 
gence that tho Commission of Judicature had re- 
solved to abolish that, among many other similar 
posts. This was a severe blow ; but it was an- 
nounced, at the same time, that the Commission 
meant to recommend to Parliament a scheme of 
compensation for tiic functionaries who were to ho 
discharged at their suggestion, and that Ilia retired 
allowance would probably amount to £130 per an- 
num. 

In the spring of 1810, the Commission gavo in 
its report, and was dissolved ; and a bill, embody- 
ing the details of an extensive reform, founded on 
its suggestions, was laid before the House of Com- 
mons, who adopted most of its provisions, and 
among others passed, without hesitation, the clau- 
ses respecting compensation for the holders of abo- 
lished offices. But when the bill reached the House 


extract from Hansard's Debates will save me the 
trouble of further details: — 

“ THOMAS SCOTT. 

“ The Earl op La < dkrdale moved an amendment, * That 
tboso only be remunerated who were mentioned in the schedule.” 
The application of tills amendment was towards the compen- 
dium intended for Mr Thomas Scott, the brother of Walter 
Smtt. It appeared the former was appointed to the office of 
an Exti actor at a time when it must nave been foreseen that 
those offices would Ik? abolished. Mr Thomas Scott hod not 
been connected previously with that sort of situation, but was 
recruiMm? for tho Manx Foncibles in the Isle of Man at tho 
time, and had not served the office, but performed its duties 
through the means of a deputy. He considered this transaction 
a perfect 5 oh. Hy the present bill Mr T. Scott would have 
£130 for life as an indemnity for an office, the duties of which 
he never laid performed, while those clerks who had laboured 
for twenty years hail no ndequntc remuneration. 

“ Viscount Melville supported the general provisions of 
the bill. With respect to Mr T. Scott, ho certainly had been 
in business, had met with misfortunes, and on account of his 
circumstances went to the Isle of Man ; hut with respect to his 
appointment, this was the fact: a situation in tlic same office 
[of the Hegihtcr House] with that of his 1 rotlier, of £‘400. be- 
came vacant, and he [Walter Scott] thought it his duty to pro- 
mote a perw n who had meritoriously tilled the situation which 
was afterward- printed to Mr T. Scott. II is brother was there- 
fore so divtitcft/'lcd as to have appointed him to the inferior 
instead of the superior situation. The noble viscount saw no 
injustice in the case, and there was no partiality but wliat was 
excusable. 

“ Loud Holland thought no man who knew him would 
suspect that la? was unfavourable to men of literature; on the 
contrary, he felt a great esteem for the literary character of 
Walter .Scott. He and his colleagues ever thought it their duty 
to reward literary merit without regard to political opinions ; 
and he wished he could pay the some compliment to the noble 
and learned viscount, for he must ever recollect that the poet 
1 turns, of immortal memory, had been shamefully neglected. 
Hut with respect to Mr Thouuut Scott, the question was quite 
different, for he w.ts placed in a situation which he and his bro- 
ther knew at the time would be abolished ; and from Parliament 
he claimed :m indemnity lor what could not be pronounced any 
losi. It was unjust as regarded others, and improper as it re- 
spected Parliament. 

“ Tim amendment was then proposed and negatived. The 
bill was accordingly read the third time and passed." — Han- 
sard, June 1810. 

I shall now extract various passages from Scott’s 
loiters to his brother and other friends, which wilt 
show what hi- feelings were while this affair con- 
tinued under agitation. 

“ To Thomas ticott, Esq., Douglas, Isle of Man. 

“ Edinburgh, 25th May lfllO. 

“ My Dear Tom, — I write under some anxiety 
for your interest, though l sincerely hope it is 
groundless. The devil or James Gibson 1 has put 
it into Lord Lauderdale’s head to challenge your 
annuity in the House of Lords on account of your 
non-residence, and your holding a commission in 
the militia. His lordship kept his intention as se- 
cret as possible, but fortunately it reached the kind 
and friendly car of Colin Mackenzie. Lord Mel- 
ville takes the matter up stoutly, and I have little 
doubt will curry his point, unless the whole bill is 
given lip for tho season, wliioh some concurring 
opposition from different quarters renders not im- 
possible. In that case, you must, at tlic expense of 
a little cash and time, show face in Edinburgh for 
a week or two, and attend your office* But I de- 
voutly hope qll will be settled by the bill being 
passed as it now stands. This is truly a most un- 
worthy exertion of private spite and malice, but I 
trust it will be in vain.” 


of Lords, several of these clauses were severely 
reprobated by some Peers of the Whig party, and 
the case of Thomas Scott, in particular, was repre- 
sented as a gross and flagrant job. The following 

1 James Gibson, Eaq.W.S. (now Sir James Gibson-Craig of 
Riccarton, Bart. ) had always been regarded as one of the most 


“ Edinburgh, .Tune 12tli. 

“ Dear Tom, — I have the pleasure to acquaint 
you tliat 1 have every reason to believe that the 

able and active of the Scotch Whigs— whose acknowledged 
chief in those days was the Cart of Lauderdale. 
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bill will pass this week. It has been committed; 
upon which occasion Lord Lauderdale stated va- 
rious objections, all of which were repelled. He 
then adverted to your case with some sufficiently 
bitter observations. Lord Melville advised him to 
reserve his epithets till he was pleased to state his 
cause, as lie would pledge himself to show that they 
were totally inapplicable to the transaction. The 
Duke of Montrose also intimated his intention to 
defend it, which I take very kind of his Grace, as 
he went down on purpose, and declared his reso- 
lution to attend whenever the business should bo 
stirred. So much for 

• The Lord of Graham, by every chief adored, 

Who boasts his native pliilubeg restored.’” 1 

“ Edinburgh, 21st .Tune 1810. 

tc My Dear Tom, — The bill was read a third 
time in the House of Lords, on which occasion Lord 
Lauderdale made liis attack, which Lord Melville 
answered. There was not much said on cither side : 
Lord Holland supported Lord Lauderdale, and the 
bill passed without a division. So you have fairly 
doubled Cape Lauderdale. I believe his principal 
view was to insult my feelings, in which he lias been 
very unsuccessful, for 1 thank God 1 feel nothing 
but the most hearty contempt both for the attack 
and the sort of paltry malice by which alone it 
could be dictated.” 

The next letter is addressed to an old friend of 
Scott’s, who, though a stout Whig, had taken a 
lively interest in the success of his brother’s par- 
liamentary business : — 

“ To John Richardson , Esq,, Fludycr Street , 
Westminster. 

“ Edinburgh, 3d July 1810. 

ct My Dear Richardson, — 1 ought before now to 
have written you my particular thanks for your kind 
attention to tlic interest which 1 came so strangely 
and unexpectedly to have in the passing of the J u- 
di cat u re Bill. The only purpose which 1 suppose 
Lord Lauderdale had in view was to state charges 
which could neither be understood nor refuted, and 
to give me a little pain by dragging my brother's 
misfortunes into public notice. If the last was his 
aim, I am happy to say it has most absolutely mis- 
carried, for I have too much contempt for the mo- 
tive which dictated his Lordship’s eloquence, to feed 
much for its thunders. My brother loses by the bill 
from £150 to £200, which no power short of an act 
of Parliament could have taken from him ; and far 
from having a view to the compensation, lie is a 
considerable loser by its being substituted for the 
actual receipts of his office. I assure you I am very 

* These lines are slightly altered from the Itnlliad , p. 308. 
The Duke had obtained the repeal of an act of Parliament for- 
bidding the use of the Highland garb. 

* A copy of the Guerra* Civile s de. Granada. 

* I subjoin a list of the Members of The Friday Club , which 
was instituted in June 1803 (on the model, 1 Relieve, of John- 
son's at the Turk’s Head), down to this period of Scott’s death. 
The others marked, like liis name, by an asterisk, arc also 
dead. 

1803*Kir James Hall 11803 George Cranstoun (Lord 

* Professor Dugald Stewart ( U irthuuse ) 

♦Professor John Playfair ♦Walter Scott 

♦Rev. Arch. Alison Thomas Thomson 

Rev. Sydney Smith Dr John Thomson 

♦Rev. Peter Rlmslie John A. Murray (Lord 

♦ AL Irving (Lord Newton) M unny > 

♦Wm. Erskine (Lord Kin- Henry Brougham (Lord 
nedder) Brougham) 


sensible of your kind and friendly activity and seal 
in my brother’s behalf. 

“ 1 received the Guerras* safe ; it is a fine copy, 
and I think very cheap, considering how difficult 
it is now to procure foreign books. I shall be de- 
lighted to have the Traite des Toumois. I propose, 
on the 1 2th, setting forth for the West Highlands, 
with the desperate purpose of investigating the ■ 
caves of Staffs, Egg, and Skye. There was a time 
when this was a heroic undertaking, and when the 
return of Samuel Johnson from achieving it was 
hailed by the Edinburgh literati with ‘ per varios 
casus,’ and other scraps of classical gratulation 
equally new and elegant. But the harvest of glory 
has been entirely reaped by the early discoverers ; 
and in an age when every London citizen makes 
Loch Lomond his waslipot, and throws his shoe over 
Ben-Nevis, a man may endure every hardship, and 
expose himself to every danger of the Highland 
seas, from sea-sickness to the jaws of the great sea- 
snake, without gaining a single leaf of laurel for his 
pains. 

“ The best apology for bestowing all this tedious- 
ness upon you is, that John Burnet is dinning into 
the cars of the Court a botheration about the poli- 
tics of the magnificent city of Culross. But I will 
release you sooner than I fear I shall escape myself, 
with the assurance that 1 am ever yours most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

I conclude the affair of Thomas Scott with a brief 
extract from a letter which his brother addressed 
to him a few weeks later : — “ Lord Holland has 
been in Edinburgh, and we met accidentally at a 
public party, lie made up to ine, but I remem- 
bered his part in your affair, and cut him with as 
little remorse as an old pen.” The meeting liera 
alluded to occurred at a dinner of the Friday Club, 
at Fortune’s Tavern, to which Lord Holland was 
introduced by Mr Thomas Thomson. Two gentle- 
men who were present, inform me that they dis- 
tinctly remember a very painful scene, for which, 
knowing Scott’s habitual good-nature and urbanity, 
they had been wholly unprepared. One of them 
(Lord Jeffrey) adds, that this was the only example 
of rudeness he ever witnessed in him in the course 
of a lifelong familiarity. I have thought it due to 
truth and justice not to omit this disagreeable pas- 
sage in Scott’s life, which shows how even his mind 
could at times be unhinged and perverted by the 
malign influence of political spleen. It is conso- 
latory to add, that he enjoyed much agreeable in- 
tercourse in after days with Lord Holland, and 
retained no feelings of resentment towards any 
other of the Whig gentlemen named in the pre- 
ceding correspondence. 8 

1803* Henry Mackenzie 1810 John Jeffrey 

11. Mackenzie (Lord Mac- 1811 T. F. Kennedy 
kenzie) J. Fulkrton (Lord Fill* 

♦Malcolm Laing lerton) 

Henry Coekbum (Lord John Allen 

Coekburn) * Francis Homer 

John Richardson Thomas Campbell 

Francis Jeffrey (Lord 1812*Ocorgo Wilson 
Jeffrey) 1014* Dr John Gordon 

William Clerk 1818 Andrew Rutherford 

1804* A lex. Hamilton 1817* Janies Keay 

*l)r Coventry 1825 Leonard Homer 

♦Professor John Rnb>son Professor Pilluns 

George Strickland 1826 Count M. de Flaliault 

♦ Professor Dalzo II *1). Cathcnrt (Lord Alio- 

♦Lord Webb Seymour 1827 EarlnfMinto [way) 
♦Earl of Selkirk William Murray 

♦Lord Glenbervfo 1 .\T0 Hon. Mountstu&rt ID- 

1807* Rev. John Thomson phinstona 
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Wlille these affairs were still in progress, the 

K of the Lady of tho Lake was completed. 

was at the same time arranging the mate- 
rials, and superintending the printing, of the col- 
lection entitled “ English Minstrelsy,” in which 
several of his own minor poems first appeared, and 
which John Ballantyne & Co; also published in the 
summer of 1810. The Swift, too (to say nothing 
of reviews and the like), was going on ; and so was 
the Somers. A new edition of the Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border was moreover at press, and in 
it the editor included a few futures of novelty, 
particularly Mr Morritt’s spirited ballad of the 
Curse of Moy, He gives a lively description of liis 
occupations, in the following letter addressed to 
that gentleman: — 

u ToJ. JS. S. Morritt, Esq,, 24 Portland Place , 
London , 

“ Edinburgh, 2d Marcli 1810. 

w My Dear Morritt, — You are very good to re- 
member such a false knave as I am, who have 
omitted so long to thank you for a letter, bringing 
me the assurances of your health and remembrance, 
which I do not value the less deeply and sincerely 
for my Beeming neglect. Truth is, I do not eat the 
bread of idleness. But I was born a Scotchman, 
and a bare one, and was therefore born to fight 
my way with my left hand where my right failed 
me, and with my teeth, if they were both cut off. 
This is but a bad apology for not answering your 
kindness, yet not so bad when you consider that it 
was only admitted as a cause of procrastination, 
and that I have been — let mo see — I have been 
Secretary to the Judicature Commission, which sat 
daily during all tho Christmas vacation. T have 
been editing Swift, and correcting the press, at 
the rate of six sheets a-week. I have been editing 
Somers at tho rate of four ditto ditto. I have writ- 
ten reviews — I have written songs — I have made 
selections — I have superintended rehearsals — and 
all this independent of visiting, and of my official 
duty, which occupies me four hours every working 
day except Mondays — and independent, of a new 
poem with which 1 am threatening the world. This 
last employment is not the most prudent, hut I 
really cannot well help myself. My office, though 
a very good one for Scotland, is only held in rever- 
sion ; nor do I at present derive a shilling from it. 
I must expect that a fresh favourite of tho public 
will supersede me, and my philosophy being very 
great on the point of poetical fame, I would fain, 
at the risk of hastening iny own downfall, avail 
myself of the favourable moment to make some 
further provision for my little people. M oreover, 
I cannot otherwise honestly indulge myself in some 
of the luxuries which, when long gratified, become 
a sort of pseudo necessaries. As for the terrible 
parodies 1 which have come forth, I can only say 
with Benedict, * A college of such witmongers can- 
not flout me out of my humour.’ Had I boon con- 
scious of ono place about my temper, were it even, 
mataphorically speaking, the tip of my heel, vul- 
nerable to this sort of aggression, I have that re- 
spect for mine own case, that 1 would have Hhunncd 
being a candidate for public applause, as 1 would 
avoid snatching a honeycomb from among a hive 

1 1 suppose this is an nDuaion to “ The Lay of the Scotch 
Fiddle, “ The Gollin Groom,” and some other productions, 
like them, long since forgotten. 


of live bees. My present attempt is a poem, partly 
Highland — the scene Loch Katrine, tempore Jacobi 
u inti. If I Jail, its Lady Macbeth gallantly says, 
fail, and there is only a story murdered to no 
purpose ; and if J succeed, why then, as the song 
says — 

* Up with the bonnio blue bonnet. 

The dirk and the feather and a*.' 

" T hope to show this ditty to you soon in Port- 
land Place, for it seems determined I must go to 
London, though the time is not fixed. The pleasure 
of meeting you and half a dozen other friends, re- 
conciles me to this change of plan, for had I an- 
swered your letter the day I received it, I would 
have said nothing was less likely than iny going 
to town in spring. I hope it will be so late as to 
afford mo an opportunity of visiting Rokeby and 
Greta Side on my return. The felon sow herself 
could not think of them with more affection than I 
do ; and though I love Portland Place dearly, yet 
I w r ould li in enjoy both. But tins must be as the 
Fates and Destinies and Sisters three determine. 
Charlotte hopes to accompany me, and is particu- 
larly gratified by the expectation of meeting Mrs 
Morritt. We think of our sunny days at Rokeby 
with equal delight. 

“ Miss Baillie’s play went off capitally here, not- 
withstanding her fond and over-credulous belief in 
a Creator of the world. The fact is so generally 
believed that it is man who makes tho Deity, that 
I am surprised it has never been maintained as a 
corollary, that the knife and fork make the fingers. 
We wept till our hearts were sore, and applauded 
till our hands were blistered — w’hat could we more 
—and this in crowded theatres. 

“ 1 send a copy of the poetical collection, not for 
you, iny good friend, because you would not pay 
your literary subscription,* 1 but for Mrs Morritt. I 
thought of leaving it as I came through Yorkshire, 
but as I can get as yet an office frank, it will bo 
safer in your charge. By a parity of reasoning, 
you will receive a copy of the new edition of tho 
Minstrelsy just finished, and about to be shipped, 
enriched with your Curse of Moy, which is very 
much admired by all to whom I have shown it. I 

am sorry that dear is so far from you. 

Thcri - is something about her that makes me think 
of her with a mixture of affection and anxiety — - 
such a pure and excellent heart, joined to such 
native and fascinating manners, cannot pass un- 
protected through your fashionable scenes without 
much hazard of a twinge at least, if not a stab. I 
remember wo talked over this subject once while 
riding on the banks of Tees, and somehow (I can- 
not tell why) it falls like a death-bell on my ear. 
She is too artless for the people that she has to live 
amongst. This is all vile croaking, so I will end it 
by begging ten times love and compliments to Mrs 
Merritt, in which Charlotte heartily joins. Believe 
me ever, Dear Morritt, yours most faithfully, 

Walter Scott.*' 

Early in May the Lady of the Lake came out — 
as her two elder sisters had done — in all the ma- 
jesty of quarto, with every accompanying grace of 
typography, and with, moreover, an engraved fron- 
tispiece of Saxon’s portrait of Scott ; the price of 

8 Scott alludes to some trrnslations of itaii: n poetry which 
he had wished for Mr A1 on ill’s pcrniiahion to publish in CnO 
“ English Minstrelsy." 
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tlie book, two guineas. For the copyright the poet 
bad nominally received 2000 guineas, but as John 
Ballantyne and Co. retained three-fourths of the 
property to themselves (Miller of London purchas- 
ing the other fourth), the author’s profits were, or 
should have been, more than this. 

It ought to be mentioned, that during the pro- 
gress of the poem his feelings towards Constable 
were so much softened, that he authorized John 
Ballantyne to ask, in his name, that experienced 
bookseller’s advice respecting the amount of the 
first impression, the method of advertising, and 
other professional details. Mr Constable readily 
gave the assistance thus requested, and would will- 
ingly have taken any share they pleased in the ad- 
venture. The property had been disposed of before 
these communications occurred, and the triumphant 
success of the coup d’essai of the new firm was suf- 
ficient to close Scott’s ears for a season against any 
propositions of the like kind from the house at the 
Cross ; but from this time there wjis no return of 
anything like personal ill-will between the parties. 
One article of this correspondence will be suffi- 
cient. 

“ To Mr Constable . 

“ Ciistlo .Struct, 13th March 1810. 

u Dear Sir, — I am sure if Mr Hunter is really 
sorry for the occasion of my long absence from 
your shop, I shall be happy to forget all disagree- 
able circumstances, and visit it often as a customer 
and amateur. I think it necessary to add (before 
departing from this subject, and 1 hope for ever), 
that it is not in my power to restore our relative 
situation as author and publishers, because, upon 
the breach between us, a large capital was diverted 
by the Ballantynes from another object, and inves- 
ted in tlieir present bookselling concern, under an 
express assurance from me of such support as my 
future publications could give them ; which is a 
pledge not to lie withdrawn without grounds which 
I cannot anticipate. But this is not a consideration 
which need prevent our being friends and well- 
wishers. Yours truly, W. Scott.” 

Mr Robert Cadoll, the publisher of this Memoir, 
who was then a young man in training for his pro- 
fession in Edinburgh, retains a strong impression 
of the interest which file Lady of the Lake excited 
there for two or three months before it was on the 
counter. “ James Ballantyne,” he says, “ read the 
cantos from time to time to select coteries, as they 
advanced at press. Common fame was loud in their 
favour ; a great poem was on all hands anticipated. 
I do not recollect that any of all the author’s works 
was ever looked for with more intense anxiety, or 
that any one of them excited a more extraordinary 
sensation when it did appear. The whole country 
rang with the praises of the poet — crowds set oif 
to view the scenery of Loch Katrine, till then com- 
paratively unknown ; and as the book came out just 
before the season for excursions, every house and 
inn in that neighbourhood was crammed with a 
constant succession of visitors. It is a well-ascer- 
tained fact, that from the date of the publication of 
the Lady of the Lake, the post-horse duty in Scot- 
land rose in an extraordinary degree, and indeed 
it continued to do so regularly for a number of 
years, the author’s succeeding" works keeping up 
the enthusiasm for our scenery which he had thus 
originally created.” 


I owo to the same correspondent the following 
details: — “ The quarto edition of 20.50 copies dis- 
appeared instantly, and was followed in the course 
of the same year by four editions in octavo, viz. 
one of .3000, a second of 3250, and a third and a 
fourth each of 6000 copies ; thus, in the space of a 
few months, the extraordinary number of 20,000 
copies were disposed of. In the next year (1811) 
there was another edition of 3000 ; there was one 
of 2000 in 1814 ^ another of 2000 in 1815; one of 
2000 again in 1819; and two, making between 
them 2500, appeared in 18*25: Since which time 
the Lady of the Lake, in collective editions of his 
poetry, and in separate issues, must have circulated 
to the extent of at least 20,000 copies more.” So 
that, down to the month of July 183G, the legitimate 
sale in Great Britain has been not less ^ian 50,000 
copies. 

I have little to add to what the Introduction of 
1830, and some letters already extracted, liave told 
us concerning the history of the composition of this 
poem. Indeed the coincidences of expression and 
illustration in the Introduction, and those private 
letters written twenty years before, are remarkable. 
In both we find him quoting Montrose’s lines, and 
in both he quotes also u Up wi’ the bonny blue 
bonnet,” &c. In truth, both letters and Introduc- 
tion were literal transcripts of his usual conversa- 
tion on the subject. “ A lady,” he says, “ to whom 
I was nearly related, and with whom I lived during 
her whole life on the most brotherly terms of affec- 
tion, was residing with me (at Asliestiel) when the 
work was in progress, and used to ask me what I 
could possibly do to rise so early in the morning. 
At last I told her the subject of my meditations ; 
and I can never forget the anxiety and affection 
expressed in her reply. c Do not be so rash,’ she 
said, * my dearest cousin. You are already popular 
— more so perhaps than you yourself will believe, 
or than even I or other partial friends can fairly 
allow to your merit. You stand high; — do not 
rashly attempt to climb higher and incur the risk 
of a fall ; for, depend upon it, a favourite will not 
be permitted even to stumble with impunity.’ I re- 
plied to this affectionate expostulation in the words 
of Montrose : — 

4 He cither fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch. 

To win or lose it all.* 

* If I. fail,’ I said — for the dialogue is strong in my 
recollection, * it is a sign that I ought never to have 
succeeded, and I trill write prose for life; you shall 
see no change in my temper, nor will I eat a single 
meal the worse. But if 1 succeed — 

4 TTp wi’ the bonnic blue bonnet. 

The dirk and the feather an’ a* ! * 

“ Afterwards I showed my critic the first canto, 
which reconciled her to my imprudence.” — The 
lady here alluded to was no doubt Miss Christian 
Rutherford, his mother’s sister, who, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, was so little above his age, that 
they seem always to have lived together on the 
terms of equality indicated in her use of the word 
“ cousin” in the dialogue before us. She was, how- 
ever, about as devout a Shakspearian as her ne- 
phew, and the use of cousin, for kinsman in general, 
is common to all our elder dramatists. 1 

1 Tima Lady Capulet exclaims, on seeing the corpse of Ty- 
balt,— 

" Tybalt, my cousin !-Omj brother's child ! " 
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He says, in the same essay, “ I remember that 
about the same time a friend started in to ‘ hecze 
up my hope, 1 like the minstrel in the old song. He 
was bred a farmer, but a man of powerful under- 
standing, natural good taste, and warm poetical 
feeling, perfectly competent to supply the wants of 
an imperfect or irregular education. He was a 
passionate admirer of field sports, which we often 
pursued together. As this friend happened to dine 
with me at Ashestiel one day, 1 took the opportu- 
nity of reading to him the first canto of the Lady 
of the Lake, in order to ascertain the effect the 
poem was likely to produce upon a person who was 
but too favourable a representative of readers at 
large. His reception of my recitation, or prelection, 
was rather singular. He placed his hand across 
his brow, and listened with great attention through 
the whole account of the stag-hunt, till the dogs 
throw themselves into the lake to follow their mas- 
ter, who embalms with Ellen Douglas. He then 
started up with a sudden exclamation, struck his 
hand on the table, and declared, in a voice of cen- 
sure calculated for the occasion, that the dogs must 
have* been totally ruined by being permitted to take 
the water after such a severe chase. I own I was 
much encouraged by the species of reverie which 
had possessed so zealous a- follower of the sports of 
the ancient Nimrod, who had been completely sur- 
prised out of all doubts of the reality of the tale.” 
Scott adds — “Another of his remarks gave me less 
pleasure, lie detected the identity of the king with 
the wandering knight, Fitz-James, when he winds 
his bugle to summon liis attendants. He was pro- 
bably thinking of the lively but somewhat licen- 
tious old ballad in which the denouement of a royal 
intrigue ” [one of James V. himself by the way] 
“ takes place as follows : — 

*■ lie took a bugle from his side. 

He blew both loud and shrill.. 

And four- and- twenty belted knights 
Came skipping owre the hill. 

* Then he took out a little knife. 

Let a” liis daddies fa’, 

And lie was the bravest gentleman 
That was auung them a*. 

And we ’ll go no more a roving,’ &e. 

“ This discovery, as Mr lVpys says of the rent in 
his camlet cloak, * was but a tritle, yet it troubled 
ine and 1 was at a good deal of pains to efface 
any marks by which I thought my secret could be 
traced before the conclusion, when 1 relied on it 
with the same hope of producing effect with which 
the Irish postboy is said to reserve a ‘ trot fur the 
avenue.’ ” * 

I believe the shrewd critic here introduced was 
the poet’s excellent cousin, Charles Scott, now laird 
of Knowe-south. The story of the Irish postilion’s 
trot he owed to Mr Moore. 

In their reception of this poem, the critics were 
for once in full harmony with each other,, and with 
the popular voice. The article in the Quarterly 
was written by George Ellis; but its eulogies, 
though less discriminative, are not a whit more 
emphatic than those of Mr Jeffrey in the rival Re- 

1 Introduction to the Lady cftfic take — 1830. 

2 It may interest the reader to compare with this passage a 
brief extract from Sir James Mackintosh’s Indian Diary of 
1811 : — 

“ Tile subject of the Lady,” says he, ** is a common High- 
land irruption, but at a point where the neighbourhood of the 
Lowlands affords the best contrast of manners — where the 
scenery affords the noblest subject of description— and where 


view. Indeed, I have always considered ^ this last 
paper as the best specimeif of contemporary criti- 
cism'on Scott’s poetry; and I shall therefore indulge 
myself with quoting here two of its paragraphs 

" There is nothing in Mr Scott of the severe and majestic 
I style of Milton — or of the terse and fine composition of Dope 
j — or of the elaborate elegance and melody of CampbeU — or 
even of the flowing and redundant diction of Southey ; — but 
there is a medley of bright and glowing images, set carelessly . 
and loosely together — a diction tinged successively with the 
careless richness of Sluik&peare, the harshness and antique sim- 
plicity of the old romances, the homeliness of vulgar ballads and 
anecdotes, and the sentimental glitter of the most modem poe- 
try — passing from the borders of the ludicrous to those or the 
sublime — alternately minute and energetic —sometimes artifi- 
cial, ard frequently negligent, but always full of spirit and vi- 
vacity — abounding in images that are striking at first sight to 
minds of every contexture — and never expressing a sentiment 
which it can cost the most ordinary reader any exertion to 
comprehend. Upon the whole, we are inclined to think more, 
highly of the Lady of the Lake than of either of its author’s 
former publications. We arc more sure, however, that it 1ms. 
fewer faults than that it has greater beauties ; and us its beauties * 
bear a strong resemblance to those with which the public has 
been already made familiar in these celebrated works, we should • 
not i»e sur^ rised if its popularity were less spkndid and remark-. ; 
able. Fnro:'r own parts, however, we are of opinion, that it " 
will be oftener n ad hereafter than cither of them; and that if 
it had appeared drst in the series, their icccption would have 
been less favourable than that which it lias experienced. It is 
moms polished in its diction, and more regular in its veraitt- - 
cation ; Lhu story is constructed with infinitely more skill and « 
address; there is a greater proportion of pleasing and tender 
passages, with much Ie^s antiquarian detail; and, upon the 
whole, a larger variety of characters, more artfully and judi- 
ciously contrasted. There is nothing so line, perhaps, as the r 
battle in Mnnnion — or so picturesque as some of the scattered ' . 
sketches in the Lay; but there is a richness and a spirit in . 
the whole piece, which does not pervade either of those poems— • 
a profusion of incident, and a shifting brilliancy of colouring, 
that reminds us of the witchery of Ariosto — and a constant 
elasticity, and occasional energy, which seem to belong more 
peculiarly to the author now bclore us." 

“ It is honourable to Mr Scott's genius that he has been able 
to interest the public so deeply with this third presentment of 
the sumo chivalrous scenes; hut we cannot help thinking, that 
both his glory and our gratification would have been greater, if 
lie had changed his hand more completely, and actually given 
us a true Celtic story, with all its drapery and accompaniments, 
in a corresponding style of decoration. Such a subject, we are 
persuaded, has very great capabilities, and only wants to bo 
introduced to public notico by such a band as Mr Scott’s, to 
make a still more powerful impression than lie has already _ 
effected by the resurrection of the tides of romance. Them are 
few persons, we believe, of any degree of poetical susrrpLibilitv, 
who have wandered among the secluded valleys of the High- 1 
lands, and contemplated the singuLar people by whom they are | 
still tenanted — with their love of music and of song — their 1 
hardy and irregular life, so unlike the unvarying toils of the i • 
Saxon mechanic — their devotion to their chiefs — their wild 
and lofty traditions — their national enthusiasm — the melan- 1 
choly grandeur of the scenes they inhabit — and the multiplied 
superstitions which still linger among them — without feeling 
that there is no existing people so well adapted for the purposes 
of poetry, or so capable of furnishing the occasions of .new and 
striking invention 

“ We are persuaded, that if Mr Scott’s powerful and crea- 
tive genius were to be turned in good earnest to such a subject, 
something might ho produced still more impressive and original 
tlian even this age lias yet witnessed.” 2 

The second of tlieso paragraphs is a. strikingly 
prophetic one ; and if the details already given ne- 
gative the prediction of the first, — namely, that 
the immediate popularity of the Lady of the Lake 
would be less remarkable than that of the Lay or 
Marmion had been — its other prediction, that the 
new poem would be ** oftener read hereafter than 
either of the former,” lias, I believe, proved just. 
The Lay, if I may venture to state the creed now 

the wild clan Is so near to the Court, that their roblieries can be 
connected with the romantic adventures of a disguised king, an 
exiled lord, and a high-born beauty. The whole narrative Is 
very fine. There are not so many splendid passages for quota- 
tion as in the two former poems. This may indeed silence the 
objections of the critics, but I doubt whether it will promote 
the popularity of the poem. It has nothing so good as the Ad- 
dress to Scotland, or the Death of Marmion .” — Life cfMackin - 
tosh, voL U. p. 82. 
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established, is, I should say, generally considered 
as tiie most natural and original, Mari e ion as the 
most powerful and splendid, the Lady of the Lake 
as the most interesting, romantic, picturesque, and 
graceful of his great poems. 

Of the private opinions expressed at the time of 
its first publication by his distinguished literary 
friends, and expressed with an ease and candour 
equally honourable to them and to him, tliat of Mr 
Southey was, as far as I know, the only one which 
called forth anything like a critical reply; and even 
here, more suo , he seems glad to turn from his own 
productions to those of his correspondent. It will 
be seen that Mr Southey had recently put forth 
the first volume of his History of Brazil ; that his 
Kcliama was then in the Ballantync press; and 
tliat he had mentioned to Scott his purpose of wri- 
ting another poem under the title of “ Don Pelayo” 
— which in the issue was exchanged for that of 
a Roderick the Last of the Goths.” 

u To Robert Southey , Esq., Durham. 

“ Edinburgh, May 20, 1810. 

u My Dear Southey, — I am very sensible of the 
value of your kind approbation of my efforts, and 
trust I shall, under such good auspices, keep my 
ground with the public. 1 have studied their tasto 
as much as a thing so variable can be calculated 
upon, and I hope l have again given them an ac- 
ceptable subject of entertainment. What you say 
of the songs is very just, and also of the measure. 
But, on the one hand, I wish to make a difference 
between my former poems and this new attempt, 
in the general tenor of versification, and on the 
other, having an eye to the benefits derivable from 
the change of stanza, I omitted no opportunity which 
pould be given or taken, of converting my dog-trot 
into a hop -step -and -jump. I am impatient to see 
Kehama ; James Ballantyne, who has a good deal 
of tact, speaks very highly of tlio poetical fire and 
beauty which pervades it ; and, considering the 
success of Sir William Jones, I should think the j 
Hindhu mythology would not revolt the common 
readers, for in that lies your only danger. As for 
Don Pelayo, it should be exquisite under your ma- 
nagement : the subject is noble, tho parties finely 
contrasted in maimers, dress, religion, and all that 
the poet desires to bring into action ; and your 
complete knowledge of every historian who lias 
touched upon the period, promises the reader at 
once delight and instruction. 

" Twenty times twenty thanks for the History of 
Brazil, which has been my amusement, and solace, 
and spring of instruction for this month past. I 
have always made it my reading-book after dinner, 
between the removal of the cloth and our early 
tea-time. There is only one defect I can point out, 
and that applios to the publishers — I mean the 
want of a good map. For, to tell -you the truth, 
with my imperfect atlas of South America, I can 
hardly trace these same Tups of yours (which in 
our Border dialect signifies rams), with all their 
divisions and subdivisions, through so many rami- 
fications, without a carte de pays. The history it- 
self is most singularly entertaining, and throws new 
light upon a subject which we have hitherto under- 

l This amiable gentleman, author of the History of Durham, 
In three volumes folio, — one of tho most learned ns well as in- 
teresting works of its class, — was an early and dear friend of 
Bcott's. He died at the family seat of Mainaforth, near Dur- 


stood very imperfectly. Your labour must have 
been immense, to judge from the number of curious: 
facts quoted, and unheard-of authorities which you 
have collected. 1 have traced the achievements of 
the Portuguese adventurers with greater interest, 
than I remember to have felt Bince, when a school- 
boy, 1 first perused the duodecimo collection of. 
Voyages and Discoveries called the World Dis- 
played — a sensation which I thought had been long: 
dead within me ; for, to say the truth, the philan- 
thropic and cautious conduct of modern discoverers*, 
though far more amiable, is less entertaining than, 
that of the old Buccaneers, and Spaniards, and 
Portuguese, who went to conquer aiid achieve ad- 
ventures, and met with strange chances of fate in. 
consequence, which could never have befallen a 
well-armed boat’s crew, not trusting themselves 
beyond their watering-place, or trading with the* 
natives on the principles of mercantile good faith. 

“ I have some thoughts of a journey and voyage 
to the Hebrides this year, but if I don’t make that 
out, I think I shall make a foray into your northern 
counties, go to see my friend Morritt at Greta. 
Bridge, and certainly cast myself Keswick-way* 
either going or coming. I have some literary pro- 
jects to talk over with you, for the re-editing som* 
of our ancient classical romances and poetry, and 
so forth. I have great command of our friends the 
Ballantynes, and 1 think, so far as Hie filthy lucre, 
of gain is concerned, 1 could make a very advan- 
tageous bargain for the time which must neces- 
sarily be bestowed in such a labour, besides doing 
an agreeable thing for ourselves, and a useful ser- 
vice to literature. What is become of Coleridge's 
Friend ? I hope he had a letter from me, enclosing 
my trifling subscription. How does our Mend, 
Wordsworth? I won’t write to him, because he* 
bates letter-writing as much as 1 do ; but I often 
think on him, and always with affection. If you 
make any stay at Durham let me know, as I wish 
you to know my friend Surtees of Mainsforth. 1 He 
is an excellent antiquary, some of the rust of which 
study has clung to his manners; but he is good- 
hearted, and you would make the summer ere (for 
so by the courtesy of tho kalendar we must call 
these abominable easterly blighting afternoons) 
short between you. I presume you are with my* 
friend Dr Southey, who, I hope, has not quite for- 
gotten me, in which faith I beg kind compliments- 
to him, and am ever yours most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

George Ellis having undertaken, at Gifford’s re- 
quest, to review the Lady of the Lake, does not ap- 
pear to have addressed any letter to the poet upon 
the subject, until after his article had appeared. He 
then says simply, that he had therein expressed hie 
candid sentiments, and hoped his friend, as gre&t a 
worshipper as himself of Dryden’s tales, would 1 take 
in good part his remarks on the octosyllable metre 
as applied to serious continued narrative. The fol- 
lowing was Scott’s reply : — 

« To G. Ellis, Esq. 

te My Dear Ellis, — I have been scandalouslylazy 
in answering your kind epistle, received I don’t 


ham, 11th February 1834, in hii 56th yea a A dub hot since 
been instituted for the publication of ancient do cumen ts,, dec.., 
connected with the history of the English border*, end oeUpd* 
in honour of his memory, The Surtees Club. 
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know how long since ; but then I had been long ! 
your creditor, and I fancy correspondents, like mer- 
chants, are often glad to plead their friends’ neglect 
of their accompt-current as an apology for their 
own, especially when they know that the value of 
the payments being adjusted, must leave a sad ba- 
lance against them. I have run up an attempt on 
the Curse of Keliama for the Quarterly ; a strange 
thing it is — the Curse, I mean — and the critique 
is not, as the blackguards say, worth a damn ; but 
what I could I did, which was to throw as much 
weight as possible upon the beautiful passages, of 
which there aro many, and to slur over the absur- 
dities, of which there are not a few. It is infinite 
pity of Southey, with genius almost to exuberance, 
so much learning and real good feeling of poetry, 
that, with thg true obstinacy of a foolish papa, he 
trill bo most attached to the defects of his poetical 
offspring. This said Keliama affords cruel openings 
for the quizzers, and t suppose will get it roundly 
in the Edinburgh Review. I could liavo made a 
very different hand of it indeed, had the order of 
the day been pour dCchirer, 1 

u 1 told you how much I was delighted with your 
critique on the Lady ; but, very likely moved by 
the same feeling for which 1 have just censured 
Southey, I am still inclined to defend the eight- 
syllable stanza, which 1 have somehow persuaded 
myself is more congenial to the English language 
— more favourable to narrative poetry at least — 
than that which has been commonly termed heroic 
verse. If you will take the trouble to read a page 
of Pope’s Iliad, you will probably find a good many 
lines out of which two syllables may be struck with- 
out injury to the sense. The first lines of this trans- 
lation have been repeatedly noticed as capable of 
being cut down from ships of the line into frigates, 
by striking out the said two-syllabled words, as — 

* Achilles* wrath to Greene, the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sin£ t 
That wrath which se nt to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs in battle slain, 

'Whose bones unburied on the desert shore. 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore.* 

u Now, since it is true that by throwing out the 
epithets underscored, we preserve the sense without 
diminishing tho force of the verses — and since it is 
also true that scarcely one of the epithets are more 
than merely expletive — I do really think that the 
structure of verse which requires least of this sort 
of bolstering, is most likely to be forcible and ani- 
mated. The case is different in descriptive poetry, 
because there epithets, if they are happily selected, 
are rather to he sought after than avoided, and ad- 
mit of being varied ad infinitum. But if in narrative 
you are frequently compelled to tag your substan- 
tives with adjectives, it must frequently happen that 
you are forced upon those that are merely common- 
places, such as * heavenly goddess,’ * desert shore,* 
and so forth ; and I need not tell you, that when- 
ever any syllable is obviously inserted for the com- 
pletion of a couplet, the reader is disposed to quarrel 
with it. Besides, the eight-syllable stanza is capable 
of certain varieties denied to the heroic. Double 
rhymes, for instance, are congenial to it, which 
often give a sort of Gothic richness to its cadences; 
you may also render it more or loss rapid by retain- 
ing or dropping an occasional syllable. Lastly, and 

i See this article in his Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. 
xvii. pp. 301-337. 


which I think its principal merit, it runs better in- 
to sentences than any length of line I know, as it 
corresponds, upon an average view of our punc- 
tuation, very commonly with the proper and usual 
space between comma and comma. Lastly the Se- 
cond, — and which ought perhaps to have been said 
first, — I think 1 have somehow a better knack at 
this * false gallop ’ of verse, as Touchstone calls it, 
than at your more legitimate hexameters ; and so 
there is the short and long of my longs and shorts. 
Ever yours, Walter Scott.** 

Mr Ellis recurs to the octosyllabic measure of 
the Lady of the Lake in his next letter. “ I don’t 
think,” says he, “ after all the eloquence with which 
you plead for your favourite metre, that you really 
like it from any other motive than that sainte pa - 
rcsse — that delightful indolence — which induces one 
to delight in doing those things which we can do 
with the least fatigue. If you will take the trouble 
of converting l)rydcn*s Theodore and Honoria (a 
narrative, is it not?) into Hudihrastic measure, and 
after trying this on the first twenty lines you feel 
pleased with the transformation, I will give up the 
argument; — although, in point of fact, .1 believe that 
I regret the variety of your own old stanza, much 
more than the absence of that heroic measure, 
which you justly remark is not, without great dif- 
ficulty, capable of being moulded into sentences of 
various lengths. When, therefore, you give us 
another poem, pray indulge me with rather a larger 
share of your ancient ditliyranibics.” 

Canning, too, came to the side of Ellis in this 
debate. After telling Scott, that “ on a repeated 
perusal ’* he had been “ more and more delighted” 
with the Lady of the Lake, he says — “ But 1 should 
like to see something a little different when you 
write next. In short, I have sometimes thought 
(very presumptuously) that partly by persuasion, 
and partly by showing the effect of a change of 
dress — of a fuller and more sweeping style — upon 
some of your favourite passages, I could induce you 
to present yourself next time in a Drydcnic habit. 
Has this ever occurred to you, and have you tried 
it, and not liked yourself so well?’* We shall see 
by and by what attention Scott gave to these 
friendly suggestions. 

Of the success of tho new poem he speaks as 
follows in liis Introduction of 1830 : — “ It was cer* 
tainly so extraordinary as to induce me for the 
moment to conclude that I had at lost fixed a nail 
in the proverbially inconstant wheel of Fortune. I 
had attained, perhaps, that degree of public reputa- 
tion at which prudence, or certainly timidity, would 
have made a halt, and discontinued efforts by which 
I was far more likely to diminish my fame than to 
increase it. But — as the celebrated John Wilkes 
is said to have explained to King George the Third 
that he himself, amid his full tide of popularity, 
was never a Wilkite — so I can with honest truth 
exculpate myself from having been at any time a 
partisan of my own poetry, even when it was in the 
highest fashion with the million. It must not be 
supposed that I was either so ungrateful, or so 
superabundantly candid, as to despise or scorn the 
value of those whose voice had elevated me so 
much higher than my own opinion told me I de- 
served. I felt, on the contrary, the more grateful 
to the public, as receiving that from partiality which 
I could not have claimed from merit: and I eudea- 
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roared to deserve the partiality by continuing such 
exertions as I was capable of for their amusement.” 

James Ballantyne has preserved in his Memo- 
randum an anecdote strikingly confirmative of the 
most remarkable statement in this page of Scott’s 
confessions. “ I remember,” he says, “ going into 
his library shortly after the publication of the Lady 
of the Lake, and finding Miss Scott (who was then 
a very young girl) there by herself. I asked her 
— * Well, Miss Sophia, how do you like the Lady of 
the Lake?’ Iler answer was given with perfect 
simplicity — ‘ Oh, 1 have not read it : papa says 
there’s nothing so bad for young people as reading 
bad poetry.’” 

In fact, his children in those days had no idea 
of the source of his distinction — or rather, indeed, 
that his position was in any respect different from 
that of other Advocates, Sheriffs, and Clerks of 
Session. The eldest boy came home one afternoon 
about this time from the High School, with tears 
and blood hardened together upon his cheeks. — 
“ Well, Wat,” said his father, u what have you been 
fighting about to-day 1” With that the boy blushed 
and hung his head, and at last Btammcred out — 
that “ he had been called a lassie." “ Indeed J” 
said Mrs Scott, “ this was a terrible mischief to be 
sure.” “ You may say what you please, mamma,” 
Wat answered roughly, “ but I dinna think there’s 
a waufer (shabbier) thing in the world than to be a 
lassie, to sit boring at a clout.” Upon further in- 
quiry it turned out that one or two of his compa- 
nions had dubbed him The Lady of the Lake, and 
the phrase was to him incomprehensible, save as 
conveying some imputation on his prowess, which 
lie accordingly vindicated in the usual style of the 
Yards. Of the poem he had never before heard. 
Shortly after, this story having got wind, one of 
Scott’s colleagues of the Clerks’ Table said to the 
boy — 4 Gilnockie, my man, you cannot surely help 
seeing that great people make more w r ork about your 
papa than they do about me or any other of your 
uncles — what is it, do you suppose, that occasions 
this?” The little fellow pondered for a minute or 
two, and then answered very gravely — 44 It’s com- 
monly him that sees the hare sitting.” And yet this 
was the man that had his children all along so very 
much with him. In truth, however, young Walter 
had guessed pretty shrewdly in the matter, for his 
father had all the tact of the Sutherland Highlander, 
whoso detection of an Irish rebel up to the neck in 
a bog, he has commemorated in a note upon Roke- 
by. Like him, ho was quick to catch the sparkle 
of the future victim’s eye ; and often said jestingly 
of himself, that whatever might bo thought of him 
as a maker (poet), he was an excellent troureur. 

Ballantyne adds: — 44 One day about this samo 
time, when his fame was supposed to have reached 
its acmd, I said to him — 4 Will you excuse me, Mr 
Scott, but I should like to ask you what you think 
of your own genius as a poet, in comparison with 
that of Burns?’ He replied — ‘There is no com- 
parison whatever — we ought not to be named in 
the same day.’ 4 Indeed ! * I answered, 4 would you 
compare Campbell to Burns?' * No, James, not at 
all — If you wifdi to speak of a real poet, Joanna 
Baillie is now the highest genius of our country.’ 

1 Miscellaneous Prose Works , vol. iii. p. 264, 1834 ; — vol. J. 
part 3d, 1841. 

• Life and Works , vol. v. p. 86. 

* Tbe reader will find a warm tribute to Staffa'a character as 


— But, in fact,” (continues Ballantyne) — 44 lie had 
often said to me that neither his own nor any mo- 
dern popular style of composition was that from 
which he derived most pleasure. I asked him what 
it was. He answered — Johnson’s ; and that ho had 
more pleasure in reading London , and The Vanity 
of Human Wishes , than any other poetical compo- 
sition he could mention ; and I think I never saw 
his countenance more indicative of high admiration 
than while reciting aloud from those productions.” 

In his sketch of Johnson’s Life, Scott says — 
44 The deep and pathetic morality of The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, has often extracted tears from 
those whose eyes wander dry over pages professedly 
sentimental.” 1 And Lord Byron, in his Ravenna 
Diary, 8 has the following entry on the same sub- 
ject : — 44 Read Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes, 
— all the examples and mode of giving them sub- 
lime, as well as the latter part, with the exception 
of an occasional couplet. ’Tis a grand poem — and 
so true! — true as the 1 Oth of Juvenal himself. Tho 
lapse of ages changes all things — time — language 
— the earth — the bounds of Sie sea — the stars of 
the sky, and everything about, around, and under- 
neath man, except man himself, who has always 
been, and always will be, an unlucky rascal. The 
infinite variety of lives conduct but to death, and 
the infinity of wishes lead but to disappointment.” — 

The last line of MS. that Scott sent to the press 
was a quotation from tho 44 Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” Yet it is the cant of our day — above all, 
of its poetasters, that Johnson was no poet. To be 
sure, they say the same of Pope — and hint it occa- 
sionally even of Dryden. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

First Visit to the lid -rifles — Stiffu — Sky© — Mull — Iona, dec. 

— The Lord of the Isles projected— Letters to Joanna Uaillie, 

Southey, and Morritt. 

1810. 

Walter Scott was at this epoch in the highest 
spirits, and having strong reasons of various kinds 
for his resolution to avail himself of the gale of 
favour, only hesitated in which quarter to explore 
the materials of some new romance. His first and 
most earnest desire was to spend a few months 
w ith the British army in the Peninsula, but this 
he soon resigned, from an amiable motive, which a 
letter presently to be quoted will explain. Ho then 
thought of revisiting Rokeby — for he had from the 
first day that he spent on that magnificent domain, 
contemplated it as the scenery of a future poem. 
But the burst of enthusiasm which followed the 
appearance of the Lady of the Lake finally swayed 
him to undertake a journey, deeper than he had as 
yet gone, into the Highlands , and a warm invitation 
from the Laird of Staffa, 8 a brother of his friend 
and colleague Mr Macdonald Buchanan, easily in- 
duced him to add a voyage to the Hebrides. lie 
was accompanied by part of his family (not forget- 
ting his dog Wallace), and by several friends be- 
sides ; among others his relation Mrs AprCece (now 
Lady Davy), who had been, as he says in one of 

a Highland landlord, In Scott's Article on Sir John Carr's Cale- 
donian Sketches, — ( Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. sis.); 
and some spirited verses, written at his mansion of lllva, in 
Scott's Poetical Works , edition 1834, vol x. p. 356;— 1841, p. 
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his letters, "a lioness of the first magnitude in 
Edinburgh,” during the preceding winter. lie tra- 
velled slowly with nis own horses, through Argyll- 
shire, as far as Oban; but indeed, even where 
post-horses might have been had, this was the mode 
he always preferred in these family excursions, for 
he delighted in the liberty it afforded him of alight- 
ing and lingering as often and as long as he chose ; 
and, in truth, he often performed the far greater 
part of the day’s journey on foot — examining the 
map in the morning so as to make himself master 
of the bearings — and following his own fancy over 
some old disused riding track, or along the margin 
of a stream, while the carriage, with its female oc- 
cupants, adhered to the proper road. At Oban, 
where they ^ook to the sea, Mrs Apreece met him 
by appointment. 

He seems to have kept no journal during this 
expedition; but I shall string together some let- 
ters which, with the notes that he contributed 
many years afterwards to Mr Crokor's Edition of 
Boswell, may furnish a tolerable sketch of the in- 
sular part of his progress, and of the feelings with 
which he first inspected the localities of his last 
great poem — The Lord of the Isles. The first of 
these letters is dated from the Hebridean residence 
of the young Laird of Staffa. 1 

u To Mm Joanna BailUe. 

“ Ulva House, July 19, 1810. 
tc I cannot, my dear Miss Baillic, resist the 
temptation of writing to you from scenes which 
yon have rendered classical as well as immortal. 
We — which in the present case means my wife, 
my eldest girl, and myself — are thus far in for- 
tunate accomplishment of a pilgrimage to the He- 
brides. The day before yesterday we passed the 
Lady's Rock, in the Sound of Mull, so near that 1 
could almost have touched it. This is, you know, 
the Rock of your Family Legend. The boat, by 
my desire, went as near as prudence permitted ; 
and 1 wished to have picked a relic from it, were . 
it but a cockle shell or a mussel, to have sent to 
you; but a spring-tide was running with such force 
and velocity as to make the thing impossible. About 
two miles farther, wo passed under the Castle of 
I)uart, the seat of Maclean, consisting of one huge 
(indeed immense) square tower, in ruins, and addi- 
tional turrets and castellated buildings (the work, 
doubtless, of Benlora’s guardianship), on which 
the roof still moulders. It overhangs the strait 
channel from a lofty rock, without a single tree in 
the vicinity, and is surrounded by high and barren 
mountains, forming altogether as wild and dreary 
a scene as I ever beheld. Duart is confronted by 
the opposite castles of Dunstaffnage, Dunolly, Ard- 
tomish, and others, all once the abodes of grim 
feudal chiefs, who warred incessantly with each 
other. I think I counted seven of those fortresses 


1 Sir Reginald Macdonald Steuart Seton, of Staffa, Allan- 
ton, and Touch, Baronet, died on the 13th of April 1838, in his 
61st year. 

9 William Alexander Mackinnon, Esq., now member of Par- 
liament for Lymington, Hants. 

• 44 that wondrous dome. 

Where, as to shame the temples deck'd 
By skill of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seem'd, would raise 
A minster to her Maker's praise ! 

Not for a meaner uso ascend 
Her columns, or her arches betad; 


in sight at once, and heard seven times seven le- 
gends of war and wonder connected with them. 
We landed late, wet and cold, on the Island of 
Mull, near another old castle called Ares, — sepa- 
rated, too, from our clothes, which were in a large 
wherry, which could not keep pace with our row- 
boat. Mr Macdonald of Staffa, my kind friend 
and guide, had sent his piper (a constant atten- 
dant, mark that) to rouse a Highland gentleman’s 
family in the neighbourhood, where we were re- 
ceived with a profusion of kindness and hospita- 
lity. Why should I appal you with a description 
of our difficulties and distresses — how Charlotte 
lost her shoes, and little Sophia her whole col- 
lection of pebbles — how I was divorced from mv 
razors, and the whole party looked like a Jewish 
sanhedrim ! By this time we were accumulated 
as follows: — Sir George Paul, the great philan- 
thropist, Mrs Aprcecc, a distant relation of mine, 
Hannah Mackenzie, a daughter of our friend Henry, 
and Macknnon of Mackinnon, a young gentleman 
bom and bred in England, hut nevertheless a 
Highland chief. 2 It seems his father had acquired 
wealth, and this young ingn, who now visits the 
Highlands for the first time, is anxious to buy 
back some of the family property, which was sold 
long since. Some twenty Mackinnons, who hap- 
pened to live within hearing of our arrival (that 
is, I suppose, within ten miles of Aros), came post- 
ing to see tlieir young chief, who behaved with 
great kindness, and propriety, and liberality* Next 
day we rode across the isle on Highland ponies, 
attended by a numerous retinue of gillies, and 
arrived at the head of the salt-water loch called 
Loch-an-Gaoil, where Staffa’s boats awaited ns with 
colours flying and pipes playing. We proceeded in 
state to this lonely isle, where our honoured lord 
has a very comfortable residence, and were received 
by a discharge of swivels and musketry from his 
people. 

“Yesterday wo visited Staffa and Iona: The 
former is one of the most extraordinary places I 
ever beheld. It exceeded, in my mind, every de- 
scription 1 had heard of it ; or rather, the appear- 
ance of the cavern, composed entirely of basaltic 
pillars as high as tlie roof of a cathedral, 3 and run- 
ning deep into the rock, eternally swept by a deep 
and swelling sea, and paved as it were with ruddy 
marble, baffles all description. You can walk along 
the broken pillars, with some difficulty, and in 
some places with a little danger, as far as the far- 
thest extremity. Boats also can come in below 
whon the sea is placid, — which is seldom the case. 
1 had become a sort of favourite with the Hebri- 
dean boatmen, I suppose from my anxiety about 
their old customs, and they were much pleased to 
see me get over the obstacles which stopped some 
of the party. So they took the whim of solemnly 
christening a great stone seat at the mouth of the 


Nor of a theme ton solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells. 

And still, between each awfUl pnu.se 
Prom the high vault an answer draws. 

In varied tone prolonged and high 
That mocks the organ's melody. 

Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona's holy fane, 

That Nature's voice might seem to say, 

4 Well hast thou done, frail Child of clay! 

Thy bumble powers that stately shrine 
Task'd high and hard — but witness mine ! 

• Lord of the Isles, Cantu iv. St. 10. 
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cavern, Clachan-an-Bairdli, op the Poet’s Stone. It 
was consecrated with a pibroch, which the echoes 
rendered tremendous, and a glass of whisky, not 
poured forth in the ancient mode of libation, but 
turned over tho throats of the assistants. The head 
boatman, whose father had been ^himself a bard, 
made me a speech on the occasion ; but as it was 
in Gaelic, 1 could only receive it as a silly beauty 
does a fine-spun compliment — bow, and say no- 
thing. 

“ When this fun was over (in which, strange as 
it may seem, the men were quite serious), we went 
to Iona, where there are some ancient and curious 
monuments. From this remote island the light of 
Christianity shone forth on Scotland and Ireland. 
The ruins arc of a rude architecture, but curious 
to the antiquary. Our return was less comfortable; 
we had to row twenty miles against an Atlantic 
tide and some wind, besides the pleasure of seeing 
occasional squalls gathering to windward. The la- 
dies were sick, especially poor Hannah Mackenzie, 
and none of the gentlemen escaped except Staff a 
and myself. The men, however, cheered by the 
pipes, and by their own interesting boat-songs, 
which were uncommonly wild and beautiful, one 
man leading and the others answering in chorus, 
kept pulling away without apparently the least 
sense of fatigue, aud we reached Ulva at ten at 
night, tolerably wet, and well disposed for bed. 

“ Our friend Staff a is himself an excellent spe- 
cimen of Highland chieftainship ; he is a cadet of 
Clanronald, and lord of a cluster of isles >011 the 
western side of Mull, and a large estate (in extent 
at least) on that island. By dint of minute atten- 
tion to this property, and particularly to the ma- 
nagement of his kelp, lie lias at once trebled liis 
income and doubled his population, while emigra- 
tion is going on all around him. But lie is very 
attentive to his people, who are distractedly fond 
of him, and lie has them under such regulations as 
conduce both to his own benefit and tlieir profit ; 
and keeps a certain sort of rude state aud hospi- 
tality, in which they can take much pride. I am 
quite satisfied that nothing under the personal at- 
tention of the landlord himself will satisfy a High- 
land tenantry, and that the substitution of factors, 
which is now becoming general, is one great cause 
of emigration. This mode of life has, however, its 
evils ; and I can sec them in this excellent man. 
The habit of solitary power is dangerous even to 
the best regulated minds, and this ardent and en- 
thusiastic young man has not escaped the preju- 
dices incident to his situation. But I think 1 have 
bestowed enough of iny tediousness upon you. To 
ballast my letter, I put in one of the hallowed green 
pebbles from the shore of St Columba — put it into 
your work-basket until we meet, when you will give 
ine some account of its virtues. Don’t suppose the 
lapidaries can give you any information about it, 
for in tlieir profane eyes it is good for nothing. — 
But the piper is sounding to breakfast, so no more 
(excepting love to Miss Agnes, Dr and Mrs Baillie), 
from your truly affectionate Walter Scott. 

" P. S. — lam told by the learned, the pebble 
will wear its way out of the letter, so I will keep it 
till I get to Edinburgh. I must not omit to men- 
tion, that all through tliese islands I have found 
every person familiarly acquainted with the Family 
Legend, and great admirers.” - 


It would be idle to extract malty of Scott’s notch 
on Boswell’s Hebridean Journal; but the following 
specimens appear too characteristic to be omitted. 
Of the island Inchkenneth, where Johnson was re- 
ceived by the head of the clan Maclean, he says— 

•* Inchkenneth in a most beautiful little islet of the most ver- 
dant green, while all the neighbouring shore of Greban, as well 
as the large islands of Colonsay and Ulva, are as block as heath 
and moss can make them. But Ulva has a good anchorage , and 
Inchkenneth is surrounded by shoals. It is now uninhabited. 
The ruins of the huts* in winch Dr Johnson was received by 
(Sir Allan M 4 Lean, were still to be seen, and some tatters of 
the paper hangings were to be seen on the walls. Sir George 
Oncsiphorus Puul was at Inchkenneth with the same party of 
which I was a member. He seemed to me to suspect many of 
the Highland tales which he heard, but he showed most incre- 
dulity on the subject of Johnson's having been entertained in 
the wretched huts of which we saw the ruins, lie took me 
aside, and conjured mo to tell him the truth of the matter. 

‘ This Sir Allan,’ said he, 4 was he a regular baronet, or was 
his title such a traditional one as you find in Ireland?' I as- 
sured my excellent acquaintance, that, * for my own part, I 
would have paid more respect to a Knight of Kerry, or Knight 
of Glynn— yet Sir Allan M 4 Lean was a regular baronet by 
patent;' and, having given him this information, I took the 
liberty of asking him, in return, whether ho would not in con- 
science prefer the worst cell in tho jail at Gloucester (which he 
had been very active in overlooking while the building was going 
on) to those exposed hovels where Johnson had been entertained 
by rank and beauty. He looked round the little islet, and al- 
lowed bir Allan laid some advantage in exercising ground ; but 
in other respects lie thought the compulsory tenants of Glou- 
cester had greatly the advantage. Such was his opinion of a 
place, concerning which Johnson 1ms recorded that • it wanted 
little which palaces could afford.’ 

“ Sir Allan M‘ Lean, like many Highland chiefs, was em- 
barrassed in his private affairs, and exposed to unpleasant so- 
licitations from attorneys, called, in Scotland, Writer* (which, 
indeed, was the chief motive of his retiring to Tnchkenneth.) 
Upon one occasion he made a visit to a friend, then residing at 
Carron Lodge, on the banks of the Ciutud, where the banks of 
that river are studded with pretty villas. .Sir Alsu?, admiring 
the landscape, asked his friend whom that handsome seat be- 
longed to. 4 M , the Writer to the bignet,* was tlio reply. 

4 Umph ! ' said Sir Allan, but not with an accent of assent, * £ 
mean that other house.’ 4 Oh! that belongs to a very honest 

fellow, Jamie , also a Writer to tho Signet.’ — 4 Umph!' 

said the Highland chief of M’Lean, with more emphasis than 
before. — 4 And you smaller house/’ — * That belongs to a Stir- 
ling man ; 1 forget his name, hut 1 am sure he is u writer too ; 
for ' Sir A llan, who had recoiled a quarter of a circlo back- 

ward at every response, now wheeled the circle entire, and 
turned his hack on the landscape, saying, 4 My good friend, 1 
must own you have a pretty situation here, hut d — 11 your 
neighbourhood.’ " 

The following notices of Boswell himself, and liis 
father, Lord Aucliinleck, may be taken as literal 
transcripts from Scott’s Table-Talk: — 

44 Boswell himself was callous to tho contacts of Dr Johnson, 
and w hen telling them, always reminds one of a jockey receiv- 
ing a kick from the horse which he is showing off to a customer, 
and is grinning with pain while he is trying to cry out, 4 l*retty 
rogue— no vice — nil fun.’ To him Johnson’s rudeness was only 
4 pretty Fanny's way.' Dr Robertson liad a sense of good breed- 
ing, which inc lined him rather to forego the benefit of Johnson’s 
conversation than awaken his rudeness 

44 Old Lord Aucliinleck was im able lawyer, a good scholar, 
after the manner of Scotland, and highly valued his own advan- 
tages as a man of good estate and ancient family ; and, more- 
over, he was a strict Presbyterian and Whig of the old Scottish 
cast. This did not prevent his being a terribly proud aristocrat ; 
and great was the contempt lie entertained and expressed for 
his son James, for the nature of his friendship, and the charac- 
ter of the personages of whom he was engoue one after another. 
4 There v s nae hope for Jamie, man,' hesakl to a friend. 4 Jamie 
is gane clean gy te. What do you think, mon ? He *s done wi* 
Pool! — he ’s off wi’ the liind-louping scoundrel of a Corsican ; 
and whose tail do you think he has pinned himself to now, mon !' 
Here the old Judge summoned up a sneer of most sovereign 
contempt. 4 A dominie, mon — an auld dominie! he keeped 
a schule, and mud it an acaadamy .' Probably if this had been 
reported to Johnson, ho would have felt it most galling, for 
lie never much liked to think of that period of his life ; it would 
have aggravated liis dislike of Lord Auchinleck's Wliiggeryand 
Presbyterianism. These the old Lord carried to such an unusual 
height, tiiat once, when a country mnn came in to state some 
justice business, and being required to make his oath, declined 
to do ho before his Lordship, because he was not a covenanted 
magistrate — 4 Is that a’ your objection, mon? ' said the Judge ; 
4 come your ways inhere, and we'll baitliof us take the solemn 

• 
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fame and covenant together.* The oath wu accordingly agreed 
and ewom to by both, and 1 dare say it was the last time it ever 
received such homage. It may be surmised how far Lord Auchfti- 
leck, such as he is here described, was likely to suit a high Tory 
and Episcopalian like Johnson. As they approached Auchin- 
leck, Boswell conjured Johnson by all the ties of regard, and in 
requital of the services he had rendered him upon his tour, that 
he would spare two subjects in tenderness to his father’s pre- 
judices; the first related to Sir John Pringle, President of the 
Koyal Society, about whom there was then some dispute cur- 
rent ; the second concerned the general question of whig and 
Tory. Sir John Pringle, as Boswell says, escaped, but the 
controversy between Tory and Covenanter raged with great 
fury, and ended in Johnson's pressing upon the old Judge the 
question, what good Cromwell, of whom he had said something 
derogatory, had ever done to his country? — when, after being 
much tortured, Lord Auchinleck at last spoke out, 4 God ! doc- 



himself of the Judge's sense of hospitality, which was puncti- 
lious, reduced the debate to more order.” 


The following letter, dated Ashestiel, August 9, 
appears to have been written immediately ou Scott's 
return from this expedition : — 

“ To J. B. S. Morritty Esq., Rokeby Park. 

u My Dear Morritt, — Your letter reached me in 
the very centre of the Isle of Mull, from which cir- 
cumstance you will perceive how vain it was for me 
even to attempt availing myself of your kind invi- 
tation to Rokeby, which would otherwise have given 
us so much pleasure. We deeply regretted the 
absence of our kind and accomplished friends, the 
Clcphanes, yet, entre nous , as we were upon a visit 
to a family of the Capulets, I do not know but we 
may pay our respects to them more pleasantly at 
another time. There subsist some aching scars of 
the old wounds which were in former times inflic- 
ted upon each other by the rival tribes of M‘Lean 
and Macdonald, and my very good friends the 
Laird of Staffa and Mrs McLean Clephane are both 
too true Highlanders to be without the character- 
istic prejudices of their clans, which, in their case, 
divide two highly-accomplished and most estimable 
families, living almost within sight of each other, 
and on an island where polished conversation can- 
not be supposed to abound. 

“ I was delighted, on the whole, with my excur- 
sion. The weather was most excellent during the 
whole time of our wanderings ; and I need not toll 
you of Highland hospitality. The cavern at Staffa, 
and indeed the island itself, dont on parle en Ms- 
toire, is one of the few lions which completely main- 
tain an extended reputation. I do not know whether 
its extreme resemblance to a work of art,. from the 
perfect regularity of the columns, or the grandeur 
of its dimensions, far exceeding tlic w r orks of human 
industry, joined to a certain ruggedness and mag- 
nificent irregularity, by which nature vindicates 
her handiwork, are most forcibly impressed upon 
my memory. We also saw the far-famed Island 
of Columba, where there are many monuments of 
singular curiosity, forming a strange contrast to 
the squalid and dejected poverty of the present in- 
habitants of the isle. We accomplished both these 
objects in one day, but our return, though we had 
no alarms to boast of, was fatiguing to the ladies, 
and the sea not affording us quite such a smooth 
passage as we had upon the Thames (that morning 
we heard the voice of Lysons setting forth the con- 
tents of the records in the White Tower), did, as 
one may say, excite a combustion in the stomachs 
of some of our party. Mine being a staunch anti- 
revolutionist, was no otherwise troublesome than 


by demanding frequent supplies of cold beef and 
biscuit. Mrs Apreece was of our party. Also 
* —Sir George Paul, for prison-house renowned, 

A wandering knight, on high adventures bound.* 

— We left this celebrated philanthropist in a plight 
not unlike some of the misadventures of ‘ Him of 
the sorrowful figure.* The worthy baronet was 
mounted on a quadruped, which the owners called 
a pony, with his woful valet on another, and tra- 
velling slowly along the coast of Mull, in order to 
detect the point which approached nearest to the 
continent, protesting ho would not again put foot in 
a boat till he had discovered the shortest possible 
traject. Our separation reminded me of the dis- 
astrous incident in Byron's Shipwreck, when they 
were forced to abandon two of their crew on an 
unknown coast, and beheld them at a distance 
commencing their solitary peregrination along the 
cliffs. Walter Scott.” 

The Iona pebble, mentioned in Scott’s letter from 
Ulva, being set in a brooch of the form of a harp, 
was sent to Joanna Baillic some months later ; but 
it may bo as well to insert here the letter which 
accompanied it. The young friend, to whose re- 
turn from a trip to the seat of war in the Peninsula 
it alludes, was John Miller, Esq., then practising 
at the Scotch Bar, but now an eminent King’s 
counsel of Lincoln’s Inn. 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie, Hampstead . 

44 Edinburgh, Nov. 23, 1810. 

u I should not have been so long your debtor, 
my dear Miss Baillie, for your kind and valued 
letter, had not the false knave, at whose magic touch 
the Iona pebbles were to assume a shape in some 
degree appropriate to the person to whom they are 
destined, delayed finishing his task. I hope you 
will set some value upon this little trumpery brooch, 
because it is a harp, and a Scotch harp, and set with 
Iona stones. This last circumstance is more valu- 
able, if ancient tales be true, than can be ascertained 
from the reports of dull modern lapidaries. These 
green stones, blessed of St Columba, have a virtue, 
saith old Martin, to gratify each of them a single 
wish of the wearer. 1 believe, that which is most 
frequently formed by those who gather them upon 
the shores of the Saint, is for a fair wind to trans- 
port them from his domains. Now, after this, you 
must suppose everything respecting this said harp 
sacred and hallowed. The very inscription is, you 
will please to observe, in the ancient Celtic lan- 
guage and character, and has a very tafismanio 
look. I hope that upon you it will have the effect 
of a conjuration, for the words Buail a'n Tend sig- 
nify Strike the String ; and thus having, like the 
pedlars who deal in like matters of value, exhausted 
all my eloquence in setting forth the excellent out- 
ward qualities and mysterious virtues of my littlo 
keepsake, I have only to add, in homely phrase, 
God give you joy to wear it. I am delighted with 
the account of your brother’s silvan empire in 
Glo’stcrshire. The planting and cultivation of trees 
always seemed to mo the most interesting occupa- 
tion of tile country. I cannot enter into the spirit 
of common vulgar farming, though 1 am doomed 
to carry on, in a small extent, that losing trade. It 
never occurred to mo to be a bit more happy be- 
cause my turnips were better than iny neighbours ; 
and as for grieving my shearers, as we very empha- 
tically term it in Scotland, 1 am always too happy 
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to get out of the way, that I may hear them laugh- 
ing at a distance when on tho harvest rigg. 

* So every servant takes Isis course* 

And bud at first, they all grow worse*— 

I mean for the purposes of agriculture, — for my 
hind shall kill a salmon, and my plough-boy find a 
hare sitting, with any man in the Forest. But plant- 
ing and pruning trees I could work at from morn- 
ing till niglit; and if ever my poetical revenues 
enable me to have a few acres of my own, that is 
one of the principal pleasures I look forward to. 
There is, too, a sort of self-congratulation, a little 
tickling sell-flattery in the idea that, while you arc 
pleasing and amusing yourself, you are seriously 
contributing to the future welfare of the country, 
and that your very acorn may send its future ribs 
of oak to future victories like Trafalgar. 

" You have now by my calculation abandoned 
your extensive domains and returned to your Hamp- 
stead villa, which, at this season of tho you r, though 
the lesser, will prove, from your neighbourhood to 
good society, the more comfortable habitation of 
the two. Dr Baillie’s cares are transferrin! ( I fear 
for some time) to a charge still more important 
than the poor Princess. 1 I trust in God that his 
skill and that of his brethren may be of advantage 
to the poor King: for a Regency, from its unset- 
tled and uncertain tenure, must in every country, 
but especially where parties run so high, he a la- 
mentable husines«. I wonder that the consequences 
which have taken place had not occurred sooner, 
during tho long and trying suspense in which his 
mind must have been held by the protracted lin- 
gering state of a beloved child. 

“ Your country neighbours interest me exces- 
sively. 1 was delighted with the man, who remem- 
bered me, though lie had forgotten Sancho Panza; 
but I am afraid my pre-eminence in his memory 
will not remain much longer than the worthy 
squire’s government at Barutaria. Meanwhile, the 
Lady of the Lake is likely to come to preferment 
in an unexpected manner, for two persons of no 
less eminence than Messrs Martin and Reynolds, 
play carpenters in ordinary to Covent Garden, arc 
employed in scrubbing, careening, and cutting her 
down into one of those new-fashioned sloops called 
a melo -drama, to he launched at the theatre ; and 
my friend Mr 11. Siddons, emulous of such a noble 
design, is at work on the same job here. It puts 
me in mind of the observation with which our pa- 
rish smith accompanied his answer to an inquiry 
whom he had lu ard preach on Sunday — ‘ Mr 
such-a-onc — O ! sir, he made neat work,* thinking, 
doubtless, of turning oiV a liorse-shou handsomely. 

I think my worthy artizans will make neat work 
too before they have done with my unlucky mate- 
rials — but, as Durandarte says in the cavern of 
Montesinos — c Patience, cousin, and shuffle the 
cards.’ Jeffrey was the author of the critique ill 
the Edinburgh ; he sent it to me in the sheet, with 
an apology for some things in that of Marmion 
which lie said contained needless asperities : and, 
indeed, whatever I may think of the justice of some 
part of his criticism, 1 think his general tone is 
much softened in my behalf. 

66 You say nothing about’the drama on Fear, for 
which you have chosen so admirable a subject, and 
which, I think, will be in your own most powerful 

» The Priixxwa Amelia—- whoso death wr.s immediately fol- 
lowed by the hopeless malady of King Geojgo III. 


manner. I hop© you will have an eye to its being 
actually represented. Perhaps of all passions it is 
the most universally interesting ; for although most 
part of an audience may have been in love once in 
their lives, and many engaged in the pursuits of 
ambition, and some perhaps have fostered deadly 
hate ; yet there will always be many in each case 
who cannot judge of the operations of these motives 
from personal experience : Whereas, I will bet my 
life there is not a soul of them but lias felt the 
impulse of fear, were it but, as the old tale goes, 
at snuffing a candle with his fingers. I believe I 
should have been able to communicate some per- 
sonal anecdotes on tho subject, had I been enabled 
to accomplish a plan I have had much at heart 
this summer, namely, to bike a peep at Lord Wel- 
lington and his merry men in Portugal; but I found 
the idea gave Mrs Scott more distress than I am 
entitled to do for the mere gratification of my own 
curiosity. Not that there would have been any great 
danger, — for I could easily, as a non-combatant, 
have kept out of the way of the * grinning honour’ 
of my namesake. Sir Walter Blount, 3 and 1 think 
I should have been overpaid for a little hardship 
and risk by the novelty of the scene. I could have 
got very good recommendations to Lord Welling- 
ton ; and, 1 dare say, 1 should have picked up some 
curious materials for battle scenery. A friend of 
mine made the very expedition, and arriving at 
Oporto when our army was in retreat horn the 
frontier, he was .told of the difficulty and danger 
he might encounter in crossing the country to th». 
southward, so as to join them on the march ; ne- 
vertheless, lie travelled on through a country totally 
deserted, unless when he met bn mis of fugitive 
peasantry flying they scarce knew whither, or the 
yet wilder groups of the Ordinanza, or (cry ai marse, 
who, fired with revenge or desire of plunder, had 
armed themselves to harass the French detached 
parties. At length in a low glen he heard, with 
feelings that may he easily conceived, the distant 
sound of a Highland bagpipe playing 6 The Garb of 
Old Gaul,’ and fell into the quarters of a Scotch 
regiment, where he was most courteously received 
by his countrymen, who assured ‘ his honour he 
was just, come in time to see the pattle.’ Accord- 
ingly, being a young man of spirit, and a volunteer 
sharp-shooter, he got a rifle, joined the light corps, 
and next day witnessed the Battle of Busaco, of 
which he describes the carnage as being terrible. 
The narrative was very simply told, and conveyed, 
better than any 1 have seen, the impressions which 
such scenes are likely to make when they have the 
effect (1 had almost said the charm) of novelty. 

I don’t know why it is l never found a soldier 
could give me an idea of a battle. 1 believe their 
mind is too much upon the tactique to regard the 
picturesque, just as the lawyers care very little for 
an eloquent speech at the Bar, if it does not show 
good doctrine. The technical phrases of the mili- 
tary art, too, are unfavourable to convey a descrip- 
tion of the concomitant terror and desolation that 
attends an engagement ; but enough of * this bald 
disjointed chat/ 3 from ever yours, W. S.” 

There appeared in the London Courier of Sep- 
tember 15, 1 810, an article signed S. T. C., charging 
Scott with being a plagiarist, more especially from 

8 W~K.' Henry IV. Act V." Pcono 3. 

a Hotspur— 1st A. Henry I V. Act I. Scene 3. 
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the works of the poet for whose initials this signa- 
ture had no doubt boen meant to pass. On reading 
this silly libel, Mr Southey felt satisfied that Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge could have no concern in its ma- 
nufacture; but as Scott was not so well acquainted 
with Coleridge as himself, he lost no time in pro- 
curing his friend’s indignant disavowal, and for- 
warding it to Ashestiel. Scott acknowledges this 
delicate attention as follows: — 

“ To Robert Southey, Fsq. 

“ AMicstiel, Thursday. 

“ My Dear Southey, — Your letter, this morning 
received, released ine from the very painful feeling, 
that a man of Mr Coleridge’s high talents, which 1 
had always been among the first to appreciate as 
they deserve, had thought me worthy of the sort of 
public attack which appeared in the Courier of the 
1 5th. The initials are so remarkable, and the trick 
so very impudent, that I was likely to be fairly 
duped by it, for which I have to request Mr (’ole- 
ridge’s forgiveness. 1 believe attacks of any sort 
sit as light upon me as they can on any one. If 1 
have had my share of them, it is one point, at least, 
in whiuli 1 resemble greater poets — but 1 should 
not like to have them come from the hand of con- 
temporary genius. A man, though lie does not 
* wear his heart, upon his sleeve for daws to peck 
at,’ 1 would not willingly be stooped upon by a fal- 
con. I am truly obliged to your friendship for so 
speedily relieving me from so painful a feeling. 
The hoax was probably designed to set two fol- 
lowers of literature by the ears, and I daresay will 
he followed up by something equally impudent. As 
for the imitations, I have not the least hesitation in 
saying to you, that 1 was unconscious at the time 
of appropriating the goods of others, although 1 
have not the least doubt that several of the pas- 
sages must have been running in my head. Had 
I meant to steal, I would have been more cautious 
to disfigure the stolen goods. I n one or two instan- 
ces the resemblance seems general and casual, and 
in one, I think, it was impossible i could practise 
plagiarism, as Ethwald, one of the poems quoted, 
was published after the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
A witty rogue, the other day, who sent me a letter 
subscribed Detector, proved me guilty of stealing 
a passage from one of Vida’s Latin poems, which 
1 had never seen or heard of; yet there was so 
strong a general resemblance, as fairly to authorize 
Detector’s suspicion. 

“ I renounced my Greta excursion in consequence 
of having made instead a tour to the Highlands, 
particularly to the Isles. I wished for Wordsworth 
and you a hundred times. The scenery is quite 
different from that on the mainland — dark, savage, 
and horrid, but occasionally maguifieeut in the high- 
est degree. Staffa, in particular, merits well its 
far-famed reputation: it is a cathedral arch, scooped 
by the hand of nature, equal in dimensions and in 
regularity to the most magnificent aisle of a gothic 
cathedral. The sea rolls up to the extremity in 
most tremendous majesty, and with a voice like ten 
thousand giants shouting at once. 1 visited lcolm- 
kili also, where there are some curious monuments, 
mouldering among the poorest and most naked 
wretches that I ever beheld. Affectionately yours, 

W. Scott.” 


1 Othello t Act 1. fcfomc 1. 


The « lines of Vida,” which « Detector” had 
enclosed to Scott as the obvious original of the ad- 
dress to “ Woman” in Marmion, closing with 

“ Wlion min and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! '* 

end as follows;- -and it must be owned that, if 
Vida had really written thorn, a ifiore extraordinary 
example of casual coincidence could never have 
been pointed out — 

“ rum dolor utque supcrcilio gravis Imminet sugar, 
Fungem tnigblico sola ministcrio ! " 

Detector’s reference is " Vida ad JSranen , El. II. 
v. 21 — but it is almost needless to add there are 
no such lines — ami no piece bearing such a title in 
Vida's works. Detector was no doubt some young 
college wag, for his letter has a Cambridge post- 
mark. 


CHAPTER XXI L 

Life of Miss .'■■w;ird — AVaverley resumed — Ballnntyne’a Cri- 
tique on the First Chapters of the Novel — Waverley again 
laid aside — Unfortunate Speculations of John liulluntyne & 
Co.; History of the CuMoes ; Tixull Foetry ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher; Kdinhtirgh Annual It ogistor, &c. — Scott's l&uwy 
on .Judicial Reform' — Ilis scheme of going to India — Letters 
on the NVar in the Peninsula — Death of Lord Pre sident Blair 
— and of Lord Melville — Publication of the Vision of Don 
Roderick — The inferno of Alte*hlora, &c. 

1010 - 1811 . 

In the course of this autumn appeared the Poetical 
Works of Miss Seward, in three volumes, with 
a Prefatory Memoir of her Life by Scott. Tliia 
edition bad, as we have seen, been enjoined by her 
last will — but his part in it was an ungrateful one, 
and the book was among the most unfortunate that 
James Dalhintyuo printed, ami his brother pub- 
lished, in deference to the personal feelings of their 
partner, lie had been, as was natural, pleased 
and flattered by the attentions of the Litchfield 
poetess in tin; days of his early aspirations alter 
literary distinction ; but her verses, which he had 
with his u*-ual readiness praised to lierself beyond 
their worth, appeared when collected a formidable 
monument of mediocrity. Her Correspondence, 
published at tlie same time by Constable, was con- 
sidered by him with still greater aversion. He re- 
quesicd the bookseller to allow him to look over 
the MS., and draw liis pen through passages in 
which her allusions to letters of liis own might 
compromise >>im as a critic on his poetical contem- 
poraries. To this request Constable handsomely 
acceded, although it was evident that he thus de- 
prived the collection of its best chance of popula- 
rity. i sec, on comparing her letters as they ori- 
ginal ly reached Scott, with the printed copies, that 
he had also struck out many of her most extrava- 
gant rhapsodies about himself and ids works. No 
collection of tins kind, after all, can be wholly with- 
out value; 1 have already drawn from it sonic suffi- 
ciently interesting fragments, as the biographers 
of other eminent authors of this time will probably 
do hereafter under the like circumstances: ami 
however affected and absurd. Miss Seward’s prose 
is certainly far better than her verse. 

And now 1 come to a very curious letter of 
James Ballantyne’s, the date of which seems to 
fix pretty accurately the time when Scott fret re- 
sumed the long forgotten MS. of liis Waverley. 
As in the Introduction of 1829 he mentions having 
received discouragement as to the opening part of 
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the novel from two friends* and as Ballantytte on 
this occasion writes as if he had never before seen 
any portion of it, 1 conclude that the fragment of 
1805 had in that year been submitted to Erskine 
alone. 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq., Ashestiel. 

“ Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1810. 

* Dear Sir, — Wliat you have sent of Waverley 
has amused me much ; and certainly if 1 had read 
it as part of a new novel, the remainder of which 
was open to my perusal, I should have proceeded 
with avidity. So much for its general effect ; but 
you have sent me too little to enable me to form a 
decided opinion. Were 1 to say that 1 was equally 
struck with Waverley as I was with the much 
smaller portion of the Lady, which you first pre- 
sented to us as a specimen, the truth would not be 
in me ; but the cases are different. It is impos- 
sible that a small part of a fine novel can equally 
impress one with the decided conviction of splen- 
dour and success as a small part of a fine poem. 
I will state one or two tilings that strike me. Con- 
sidering that ‘ sixty years since’ only leads us back 
to the year 1750, a period when our fathers were 
alive and merry, it seems to me that the air of 
antiquity diffused over the characters is rather too 
great to harmonize with the time. The period i» 
modem ; Johnson was writing — and Garrick was 
acting — and in fact scarcely anything appears to 
have altered, more important than the cut of a 
coat. 

“ The account of the studies of Waverley seems 
unnecessarily minute. There are few novel readers 
to whom it would be interesting. I can see at once 
the connexion between the studies of Don Quixote, 
or of the Female Quixote, and the events of their 
lives ; but I have not yet been able to trace betwixt 
Waverley’s character and his studies such clear and 
decided connexion. The account, in short, seemed 
to me too particular ; quite unlike your usual mode 
in your poetry, and less happy. It may be, how- 
ever, that the further progress of the character 
will defeat this criticism. The character itself I 
think excellent and interesting, and I was equally 
astonished and delighted to find in the last written 
chapter, that you can paint to the eye in prose as 
well as in verse. 

“ Perhaps your own reflections are rather too 
often mixed with the narrative — but I state this 
with much diffidence. I do not mean to object to 
a train of reflections arising from some striking 
event, but 1 don’t like their so frequent recurrence. 
The language is spirited, but perhaps rather care- 
less. The humour is admirable. Should you go 
on! My opinion is, clearly — certainly. I have no 
doubt of success, though it is impossible to guess 
how much — Ever respectfully, J. B. 

The part of the letter which I have omitted, re- 
fers to the state of Ballantyne's business at the 
time when it was written. He had, that same week, 
completed the eleventh edition of the Lay; and 
the fifth of the Lady of the Lake had not* passed 
through his press, before new orders from London 
called for the beginning of a sixth. I presume 
the printer’s exultation on this triumphant success 
had a great share in leading him to consider with 
doubt and suspicion the propriety of his friend’s 
Interrupting just then his career as the great ca- 


terer for readers of poetry. However this and 
other matters may have stood, the novel appears 
to have been forthwith laid aside again. 

Some sentences refer to less fortunate circum- 
stances in their joint affairs. The publishing firm 
was not as yet a twelvemonth old, and already James 
began to apprehend that some of their mightiest 
undertakings would wholly disappoint Scott’B prog- 
nostications. lie speaks with particular alarm of 
the edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, of 
which Weber had now dismissed several volumes 
from his incompetent and presumptuous hand. 
How Scott should ever have countenanced the 
project of an edition of an English book of this 
class, by a mere drudging German , appears to 
me quite inexplicable. He placed at Weber’s dis- 
posal his own annotated copy, which hafi been of- 
fered some years before for the use of Gifford; 
but Weber’s text is thoroughly disgraceful, and so 
are all the notes, except those which he owed to 
his patron’s own pen. ^James Ballantyne augurs, 
and well might he not less darkly, as to 

“ the Aston speculation?’ — that is, the bulky col- 
lection entitled “ Tixall poetry.” “ Over this,” he 
says, “ the (Edinburgh) Review of the Sadler has 
thrown a heavy cloud — the fact is, it seems to me 
to have ruined it. Here is the same editor and 
the same printer, and your name withdrawn. I 
hope you agree with John and me, that this Aston 
business ought to be got rid of at almost any sacri- 
fice. We could not now even ask a London book- 
seller to take a share, and a net outlay of near 
£2500, upon a worse than doubtful speculation, is 
surely 6 most tolerable and not to be endured.’ ” 

Another unpromising adventure of this season, 
was the publication of the History of the Culdees 
(that is, of the clergy of the primitive Scoto-Celtic 
Church), by Scott’s worthy old friend. Dr John 
Jamieson, the author of the celebrated Dictionary. 
This work, treating of an obscure subject, on which 
very different opinions were and are entertained 
by Episcopalians on the one hand, and the adhe- 
rents of Presbyterianism on the other, was also 
printed and published by the Ballaiitynes, in con- 
sequence of the interest which Scott felt, not for 
the writer’s hypothesis, but for the writer person- 
ally: and the result was another heavy loss to 
himself and liis partners. But a far more serious 
business was the establishment of the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, which, as we have seen, was sug- 
gested by Scott in the very dawn of his bookselling 
projects. The two first volumes were issued about 
this time, and expectation had been highly excited 
by the announcement that the historical depart- 
ment was in the hands of Southey, while Scott and 
many other eminent persons were to contribute re- 
gularly to its miscellaneous literature and science. 
Mr Southey was fortunate in beginning his nar- 
rative with the great era of the Spanish Revolt 
against Napoleon, and it exhibited his usual re- 
search, reflection, elegance, and spirit. Several of 
the miscellanies, also, were admirable: Mr Southey 
inserted in the second volume for 1808, published 
in 1810, some of tho most admired of his minor 
poems; — and Scott did the like. He moreover 
drew up for that volume an Essay of considerable 
extent on those changes in the Scottish System of 
Judicature, which had occupied the attention of 
the Commission under which he served as secre- 
tary; and the sagacity of this piece appears, ou 
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ihe whole, as honourable to him, m the dear fell- | 
city of its language. Nevertheless, the public were 
alarmed by the prospect of two volumes annually : 
it was, in short, a new periodical publication on a 
large scale ; all such adventures are hazardous in 
the extreme ; and none of them ever can succeed, 
unless there be a skilful bookseller, and a zealous 
editor, who give a very large share of their indus- 
try and intelligence, day after day, to the conduct 
of all its arrangements. Such a bookseller John 
Ballantyne was not ; such an editor, with Scott’s 
multifarious engagements, he could not be for an 
.Annual Register; and who, indeed, could wish 
that this had been otherwise ? The volumes suc- 
ceeded each other at irregular intervals; there 
was soon felt the want of one ever active presiding 
spirit; and though the work was continued during 
a long series of years, it never was the source of 
anything but anxiety and disappointment to its ori- 
ginal projectors. 

I am tempted, as Scott’s Essay on Judicial Re- 
form has never been included in any collection of 
his writings, to extract here a few specimens of a 
composition which appears to be as characteristic 
of the man as any that ever proceeded from his 
pen. Ilis deep jealousy of the national honour of 
Scotland, his fear lest the course of innovation at 
tliis .time threatened should end i» - a total assimi- 
lation of her Jurisprudence to the system of the 
more powerful sister country, and his habitual and 
deep-rooted dread of change in matters affecting 
tlie whole machinery of social existence, are ex- 
pressed in, among others, the following passages: — 

** An established system is not to bo tried by those tests which 
may with perfect correctness lie applied to a new theory. A ci- 
vilized nation, long in possession of a code of law, under which, 
with all its inconveniences, they have found means to flourish, 
te not to bo regarded as an infant colony, on which experiments 
in legislation may, without much charge of presumption, lie 
hazarded, A philosopher is not entitled to investigate such a 
system by those ideas which ho has fixed in his own mind as the 
standard of possible excellence. The only unerring test of every 
old establishment is the affect it has actually produced ; for that 
must bo held to be good, from whence good is derived. The 
people have, by degrees, moulded their habits to the law they 
are compelled to obey ; forsomo of its imperfections, remedies 
have been found ; to others they have reconciled themselves ; 
till, at lost, they have, from various causes, attained the object 
which the most sanguine visionary could promise to himself 
from his own perfect unembodied system. Let us not bo un- 
derstood to mean, that a superstitious regard for antiquity ought 
to stay tho hand of a temperate reform. Hut the task is deli- 
cate and full of danger ; perilous in its execution, and extremely 
doubtful in its issue. Is there not rational ground to apprehend, 
that, in attempting to eradicate the disettsc, tlie sound part of 
the constitution may be essentially injured ? Can we be quite 
certain that less inconvenience will result from that newly dis- 
covered and unknown remedy, than from the evil, which the 
Juices and humours with which it has long been incorporated 
may have neutralized? — that, alter a thorough reformation 
lias’ lieen achieved, it may not be found necessary to counter- 
work the antidote itsolf, by having recourse to tho very error 
we have incautiously abjured? We are taught, by great autho- 
rity, that * possibly they may espy something that may, in truth, 
be mischievous in some particular case, but weigh not how many 
inconveniences are, on tlie other side, prevented or remedied 
by that which is the supposed vicious strictness of the law ; and 
he that purchases a reformation of a law with the introduction 
of greater inconveniences, by tlie amotion of a mischief, makes 
an ill bargain. No human law can be absolutely perfect. U is 
sufficient that it be best ut plurimum, and as to the mischiefs 
that it occasions, as they are accidental and casuul, so they 
may be oftentimes, by duo core, prevented, without an altera- 
tion of the main.* * 

“ Every great reform, we farther conceive, ought to be taken 
at a point somewhat lower than the necessity seems to require. 
Montesquieu has a chapter, of which the title is, Qu' il nefaut 
pat tout corriger. Our improvement ought to contain within 
Itself a principle of progressive improvement. We are thus en- 
abled to see our way distinctly before us ; wo have, at the same 

1 Lord Hale on the Amendment of the Laws. 


time, undfcr our eyes, the ancient malady, with the palliatives 
by which the Vrnd of time has controlled its natural symptoms, 
and tlie effects arising from the process intended to remove it ; 
and our course, whether we advance nr recede, will be safe, and 
confident, and honourable ; whereas, by taking our reform at the 
utmost possible stretch of the wrung complained of, we cannot 
fail to bring into disrepute the order of tilings, as established, 
without utiy corresponding certainty that our innovations will 
produce the result which our sanguine hopes have anticipated ; 
and we tlu> > deprive ourselves of tlie chance of a secure retreat, 
in the event of our failure.” 

Nor does the following paragraph on the proposal 
for extending to Scotland the system of Jury Trial 
in civil actions of all clauses, appear to mo less cha- 
racteristic of Scott : — 

"We feel it very difficult to associate with this subject any 
idea of political or personal liberty ; both of which have been 
supposed to be secured, and even to be rendered more valuable, 
by means of the trial by jury in questions of private right. It 
is perhaps owing to our wunt of information, or to tho phlegm 
and frigidity of our national character. Unit we cannot partici- 
pate in tbnt enthusiasm which the very name of this institution 
is said to excite in many a patriotic Imjhoiii. We can listen to 
tho cabilistic sound of Trial by .Jury, which has produced ef- 
fects uni;' to lie paralleled by those of tlie mysterious words ut- 
tered by t. o Queen of tlie City of Kncbantimnts, in the Arabian 
Tide, and rc tain tho entire possession of our form and senses. 
We understand that sentiment of a celebrated author, that this 
Iwrricr against the usurpation of power, in matters where power 
lias any concern, may probably avert front our island the fate 
of many states that now exist but in history; and we think 
this great possession is peculiarly valuable in Scotland, where 
the privileges of the public prosecutor are not controlled by those 
of a grand jury. The merits of the establishment we are now 
examining are to be ascertained by a different test. It is merely 
u contrivance for attaining tlie ’ends of private justice, for 
developing tlie merits of a civil question in which individuals 
are interested ; and that contrivance is the best, which mast 
speedily and effectually serves the purpose for which it was 
framed. In causes of that desorption, no shield is necessary 
against the invasion of power ; tlie issue is to he investigated 
without leaning or partiality, for whatever is unduly given to 
one party is unduly wrested from the other ; and unless we take 
under our consideration those advantages which time or acci- 
dent may have introduced, we see not what superiority can in 
tlie abstract lie supposed to belong to tliis as a judicature fpr tho 
determination of all or the greater number of civil uctitftta. Wo 
discover no ground for suspecting that the judgments of a few 
well-cdueuted and upright men may lie influenced by any un- 
due bias; that an interest, merely patrimonial, is more safely 
lodged in an obsuire and evanescent body than in a dignified, 
independent, and permanent tribunal, versed in the science to 
bo administered, and rcsjioiisible for tlie decisions they pro- 
nounce ; - and we miapect that a philosopher, contemplating 
both in his closet, will augur more danger from il system which 
devolves on one set of m< » the responsibility of doctrines taught 
them by another, than from that system which attaches to tho 
judges all the consequences of the law they deliver.” 

Some, though not all, of tho changes deprecated 
in this Essay, iiad been adopted by the Legislature 
before it was published ; others of them have since 
been submitted to experiment ; and 1 believe that, 
on tlie wIigjc, his views may safely hear the test to 
which time has exposed them — though as to the 
particular point of trial by jury in civil causes, the 
dreaded innovation, being conducted by wise and 
temperate hands, has in its results proved satisfac- 
tory to the people at large, as well as to the Bench 
and tho Bar of Scotland. I have, however, chiefly 
introduced the above extracts as illustrative of the 
dissatisfaction with which Scott considered tlie com- 
mencement of a system of jurisprudential innova- 
tion ; and though it must not be forgotten that his 
own office as a Clerk of Session had never yet 
brought him anything but labour, and that he con- 
sequently complained from time to time of the in- 
roads tliis labour made on hours which might 
otherwise have been more profitably bestowed, I 
suspect his antipathy to this new system, as a sys- 
tem, had no small share in producing tlie state of 
mind indicated in a remarkable letter addressed, 
in the later part of this year, to his brother Thomas. 
The other source of uneasiness to which it alludes 
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has been already touched upon — and we shall have 
but too much of it hereafter. He says to his bro- 
ther (Ashestiel, 1st November 1810), “I have no 
objection to tell you in confidence, that, were Dun- 
das to go out Governor-General to India, and were 
he willing to take me with him in a good situation, 
I would not hesitate to pitch the Court of Session 
and the booksellers to the Devil, and try my for- 
tune in another climate.” He adds, “ but this is 
strictly eutre nous ' 1 — nor indeed was 1 aware, until 
1 found this letter, that lie had ever entertained 
such a design as that which it communicates. Mr 
Dundas (now Lord Melville), being deeply conver- 
sant in our Eastern affairs, and highly acceptable 
to the Court of Directors in the offico of President 
of the Board of Control, which he had long filled, 
was spoken of, at various times in the course of 
liis public life, as likely to be appointed Governor- 
General of India. He had, no doubt, liiuted to 
Scott, that in case he should ever assume that high 
station it would be very agreeable for him to be 
accompanied by his early friend : and there could 
he little question of his capacity to have filled with 
distinction the part either of an Indian secretary 
or of an Indian judge. 

But, though it is easy to account for his ex- 
pressing in so marked a manner at this particular 
period his willingness to relinquish literature as the 
main occupation of liis time ; it is impossible to 
consider the whole course of his correspondence and 
conversation, without agreeing in the conclusion 
of Mr Morritt, that he was all along sincere in 
the opinion that literature ought never to be ranked 
on the same scale of importance with the conduct 
of business in any of the great departments of pub- 
lic life. This opinion he always expressed; and I 
have no doubt that, at any period preceding his 
acquisition of a lauded property, ho would have 
acted on it, even to the extent of leaving Scotland, 
had a suitable opportunity been afforded him to 
give that evidence of liis sincerity. This is so re- 
markable a feature in liis character, that the reader 
will forgive me should I recur to it in the sequel. 

At the same time 1 have no notion that at this 
or any other period lie contemplated abandoning 
literature. Such a thought would hardly enter the 
head of the umn, not yet forty years of age, whose 
career had been one of unbroken success, and whose 
third great work had just been received with a de- 
gree of favour, both critical and popular, altogether 
unprecedented in the annals of liis country. His 
hope, no doubt, was that an honourable official sta- 
tion in the East might afford him both a world of 
new materials for poetry, and what would in his 
case be abundance of leisure for turning them to 
account, according to the deliberate dictates of his 
own judgment. What he desired to escape from 
was not the exertion of liis genius, which must ever 
lmve been to him the source of his most exquisite 
enjoyment, but the daily round of prosaic and per- 
plexing toils in which his connexion with the iial- 
Jantynes had involved him. He was able to com- 
bine the regular discharge of such functions with 
the exercise of the high powers of imagination, in 
a manner of which history affords no other ex- 
ample; yet many, no doubt, were the weary hours, 
when he repented him of the rash engagements 
which had imposed such a burden of mere task- 
work on his energies. But his external position, be- 
fore the lapse of another year, underwent a change 


which for ever fixed his destiny to the soil of his 
best affections and happiest inspirations. 

The letters of Scott to all his friends have suf- 
ficiently shown the unflagging interest with which, 
among all his personal labours and anxieties, he 
watched the progress of the great contest in the 
Peninsula. It was so earnest, that he never on any 
journey, not even in his very frequent passages 
between Edinburgh and Ashestiel, omitted to take 
with him the largest and best map he had been able 
to procure of the seat of war ; iqnm this he was 
perpetually poring, tracing the marches and coun- 
ter-marches of the French and English by means 
of black and white pins ; and not seldom did Mrs 
Scott complain of this constant occupation of his 
attention and her carriage. In tlio beginning of 
181 1, a committee was formed in London to collect 
subscriptions for the relief of the Portuguese, who 
had set'll their lands wasted, their vines tom up, 
and their houses burnt in the course of Massena's 
last unfortunate campaign ; and Scott, on reading 
the advertisement, immediately addressed Mr Whit- 
more, the chairman, begging that the committee 
would allow him to contribute to their fund the 
profits, to whatever they might amount, of a poem 
which he proposed to write upon a subject connec- 
ted with the localities of the patriotic struggle. His 
oiler was of course accepted; and w This Vision of 
Don Roderick” was begun as soon as the Spring 
vacation enabled him to retire to Ashestiel. 

On the 26th of April he writes thus to Mi Mor- 
ritt, who had lost a dear young friend in the battle 
of Barossa: — 

“ I rejoice with the heart of a Scotsman in the 
success of Lord Wellington, and with all the pride 
of a seer to boot. I have been for three years pro- 
claiming him as the only man we had to trust to — 
a man of talent aud genius — not deterred by ob- 
stacles, not fettered by prejudices, not immured 
within the pedantries of his profession — but play- 
ing the general and the liero, when most of our 
military commanders would have exhibited the 
drill-serjeant, or at best the adjutant. These cam- 
paigns will teach us what we have long needed to 
know, that success depends not on the nice drilling 
of regiments, but upon the grand movements and 
combinations of an army. We have been hitherto 
polishing hinges, when we should have studied the 
mechanical union of a huge machine. Now — our 
army begin to see tliat the grand secret, as tlio 
French call it, consists only in union, joint exertion, 
and concerted movement. This will enable us to 
meet the dogs on fair terms as to numbers, and for 
the rest, ‘ My soul and body on the action both.’ 

“ The downfall of Buonaparte’s military fame will 
be the signal of his ruin, aud, if we may trust the 
reports this day brings us from Holland, there is 
glorious mischief on fool already. I hope we shall 
be able to fling fuel into rhe flame immediately. A 
country with so many dykes and ditches must be 
fearful lv tenable when the peasants are willing to 
fight, flow I should enjoy the disconsolate visages 
of those Whig dogs, those dwellers upon the Isth- 
mus, who liavo been foretelling the rout and ruin 
which it only required their being in power to have 
achieved ! It is quite plain, from Sir Robert Wil- 
son’s account, that they neglected to feed the lamp 
of Russia, and it only resulted from tlicir want of 
opportunity that they did not quench the smoking 
flax in the Peninsula — a thought so profligate, thrift 
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those who, from party or personal interest, indulged 
it ought to pray for mercy, and return thanks for 
the providential interruption which obstructed their 
purpose, as they would for a meditated but pre- 
vented parricide. But enough of the thorny sub- 
ject of politics. 

“ I grieve for your loss at Barossa, but what 
more glorious fall could a man select for himself or 
friend, than dying with his sword in hand and the 
cry of victory in his ears l 

* As for my own operations they are very trifling, 
though sufficiently miscellaneous. I have been wri- 
ting a sketch of Buonaparte’s tactics for the Edin- 
burgh Register, and some other trumpery of the 
same kind. Particularly 1 meditate some wild stan- 
zas referring to the Peninsula : if I can lick them 
into any shape, I hope to get something handsome 
from the Booksellers for the Portuguese sufferers : 
* Silver and gold have I none, but that which I 
have 1 will give unto them.’ My lyrics arc called 
the Vision of Don Roderick: you remember the 
story of the last Gothic King of Spain descending 
into an enchanted cavern to know the fate of the 
Moorish invasion — that is my machinery. Pray 
don't mention this, for some one will snatch up the 
subject, as I have been served before : and I have 
not written a line yet. 1 am going to ABliestiel for 
eight days, to fish and rhyme.” 

The poem was published, in 4 to, in July ; and 
the immediate proceeds were forwarded to the board 
in London, His friend the Earl of Dalkeith seems 
to have been a member of the committee, and he 
writes thus to Scott oil the occasion : — Those with 
ample fortunes and thicker heads may easily give 
100 guineas to a subscription, but the man is really 
to be envied who nan draw that sum from his own 
brains, and apply the produce so beneficially and to 
so exalted a purpose.” 

In the original preface to this poem, Scott alludes 
to two events which had “ cruelly interrupted his 
task” — the successive deaths of his kind friend the 
Lord President of the Court of Session (Blair), 1 
and his early patron, Henry Dundas, Viscount Mel- 
ville : and his letters at the time afford additional 
evidence of the shock his feelings had thus sus- 
tained. — 

The following, to Mrs Scott of Harden, is dated 
May 20th, 1811 : — 

“ My Dear Madam, — We are deprived of the 
prospect of waiting upon you on the birth -day, by 
the confusion into which the business of this court 
is thrown by the most unexpected and irreparable 
loss which it lias sustained in the death of the Presi- 
dent. It is scarcely possible to conceive a calamity 
which is more universally or will be so long felt by 
the country. His integrity and legal knowledge, 
joined to a peculiar dignity of thought, action, and 
expression, had begun to establish in the minds of 
the publi<j at large that confidence in the regular 
and solemn administration of justice, which is so 
necesfary to its usefulness and respectability. My 
official situation, as well as the private intimacy of 
our families, makes me a sincere mourner on this 
melancholy occasion, for I feel a severe personal 
deprivation, besides the general share of sorrow 
common to all of every party or description who 
were in the way of witnessing his conduct. 

1 Hie Right Hon. Robert Blair of Avontoun, son of the 
Author of ‘‘The tfimve." 


“ He was a rare instance of a man whose habits 
were every way averse to the cultivation of popula- 
rity, rising, nevertheless, to the highest point in 
the public opinion, by tho manly and dignified dis- 
charge of his duty. I have been really so much 
shocked and out of spirits, yesterday and the day 
preceding, that I can write and think of nothing 
else. 

“ I have to send you the Vision of Don Roderick, 
as soon as we can get it out — it is a trifle I have 
written to eke out the subscription for the suffering 
Portuguese. Believe me, my dear Mrs Scott, ever 
yours most truly and respectfully, 

Walter Scott.” 

The next letter is to Mr Morritt, who, like him- 
self, had enjoyed a large share of Lord Melville’s 
friendly regard ; and had more than once met his 
Lordship, alter his fall, at the Poet’s house, in Castlo 
Street ; where, by the way, the old Statesman en- 
tered wi*h such simple-heartedness into all the ways 
of the happy circle, that it had come to be an es- 
tablished rule for the children to sit up to supper 
whenever Lord Melville dined there. 

“ Edinburgh, July 1, 2811. 

" My Dear M. — I have this moment got your 
kind letter, just as 1 was packing up Don Roderick 
for you. This patriotic puppet-show has been fi- 
nished under wretched auspices ; poor Lord Mel- 
ville’s death so quickly succeeding that of Presi- 
dent Blair, one of the best and wisest judges that 
ever distributed justice, broke iny spirit sadly. My 
official situation placed me in daily contact with 
the President, and his ability and candour were tho 
source of my daily admiration. As for poor dear 
Lord Melville, ‘ ’Tis vain to name him whom we 
mourn in vain.* Almost the last time I saw him, 
he was talking of you in the highest terms of regard, 
and expressing great hopes of again seeing you at 
Dunira this summer, where I proposed to attend 
you. II ei mihi! quid hei mihi? humana perpessi 
sum us. His loss will he long and severely felt here, 
and Envy is already paying her cold tribute of ap- 
plause to the worth wliicli she maligned while it 
walked upon earth. 

“ There is a very odd coincidence between the 
deaths of these eminent characters, and that of a 
very inferior person, a dentist of this city, named 
Dubisson. He met the President before his death, 
who used a particular expression in speaking to 
him ; the day before Lord Melville died, he also 
met Dubisson nearly on the same spot, and to the 
man’s surprise used the President’s very words in 
saluting him. On this second death, he expressed 
(jocularly, however) an apprehension that he him- 
self would be the third — was taken ill and died in 
an hour’s space. Was not this remarkable 1 Yours 
ever, W. S.” 

The Vision of Don Roderick had features of 
novelty, both as to the subject and the manner of 
the composition, which excited much attention, and 
gave rise to some Bharp controversy. The main 
table was indeed from the most picturesque region 
of old romance ; but it was made throughout the 
vehicle of feelings directly adverse to those with 
which the Whig critics had all along regarded the 
interference of Britain in behalf of the nations of 
the Peninsula j and the silence which, while cele- 
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bmtfog our other generals on that scene of action, 
had been preserved with respect to Scott's own gal- 
lant countryman, Sir John Moore, was considered 
or rep re s en ted by them as an odious example of 
genius hoodwinked by the influence of party. Nor 
were there wanting persons who affected to disco- 
ver that the charm of Scott's poetry had to a great 
extent evaporated under the severe test to which 
ho had exposed it, by adopting, in place of those 
comparatively light and easy measures Jn which he 
he had hitherto dealt, the most elaborate one that 
our literature exhibits. The production, notwith- 
standing the complexity of the Spenserian stanza, 
had been very rapidly executed ; and it shows, 
accordingly, many traces of negligence. But the 
patriotic inspiration of it found an echo in the vast 
majority of British hearts ; many of the Whig ora- 
cles themselves acknowledged that the difficulties 
of the metre had been on the whole successfully 
overcome ; and even the hardest critics wore com- 
pelled to express unqualified admiration of various 
detached pictures and passages, which, in truth, as 
no one now disputes, neither lie nor any other poet 
ever excelled. The whole setting or framework — 
whatever relates in short to the last of the Goths 
himself — w f as, I think, even then unanimously pro- 
nounced admirable ; and no party feeling could 
blind any man to the heroic splendour of such 
stanzas as those in which the three equally gallant 
elements of a British army are contrasted. I in- 
cline to believe that the choice of the measure had 
been in no small degree the result of those hints 
which Scott received on the subject of liis favourite 
octosyllabics, more especially from Ellis and Can- 
ning; and, as we shall see presently, he about this 
time made more than one similar experiment, in 
all likelihood from the same motive. 

Of the letters which reached him in consequence 
of the appearance of The Vision, he has preserved 
several, which had no doubt interested and gratified 
him at the time. One of these was from Lady 
Wellington, to whom he had never had the honour 
of being presented, but who could not, as she said, 
remain silent on the receipt of such a tribute to 
the fame of “ the first and best of men.” Ever 
afterwards she continued to correspond with him, 
and indeed, among the very last letters which the 
Duchess of Wellington appears to have written, 
was a most affecting one, bidding him farewell, and 
thanking him for the solace his works had afforded 
her during her fatal illness. Another was in these 
terms: — 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq . 

" Hinckley, July 26, 1811. 

u My Dear Sir, — I am very glad that you have 
essayed a new metre- -new I mean for you to use. 
That which you have chosen is perhaps at once 
the most artificial and the most magnificent that 
our language affords ; and your success in it ought 
to encourage you to believe, that for you, at least, 
the majestic march of Dry den (to my ear the per- 
fection of harmony) is not, as you seem to pro- 
nounce it, irrecoverable. Am I wrong in imagining 
that Spenser does not use the pi usquam- Alexan- 
drine — the verso which is as much longer than an 
Alexandrine, as an Alexandrine is longer than an 
ordinary heroic measure! 1 have no books where 
I am, to which to refer. You use this — and in 
the firBt stanza. 


« Your poem has been met on my part by ail 
exchange somewhat like that of Diomed’s armour 
against Glaucus’s — brass for gold — a heavy speech 
upon bullion. If you have never thought upon the 
subject — as to my great contentment I never had 
a twelvemonth ago — let me counsel you to keep 
clear of it, and forthwith put my speech into the 
fire, unread. It has no one merit but that of sin- 
cerity. I formed my opinion most reluctantly ; — 
having formed it, I could not but maintain it ; hav- 
ing maintained it in Parliament, I wished to record 
it intelligibly. But it is one which, so far from 
cherishing and wishing to make proselytes to, I 
would much rather renounce, if I could find a per- 
son to convince me that it is erroneous. This is at 
least an unusual state of mind in controversy. It 
is such as I do not generally profess on all- subjects 
— such as you will give me credit for not being 
able to maintain, for instance, when either the ex- 
ploits which you celebrate in your last poem, or 
your manner of celebrating them, are disputed or 
disparaged. Believe me, with great regard and 
esteem, very sincerely yours, 

George Canning." 

But, of all the letters addressed to the author of 
the Vision of Don Roderick, I am very sure no one 
was so welcome as that which reached him, some 
months after his poem had cerised to be new in 
England, from a dear friend of his earliest days, 
who, after various chances and changes of life, was 
then serving in Lord Wellington’s army, as a cap- 
tain in the 58th regiment. I am sure that Sir 
Adam Fcrgusson’s good-nature will pardon my in- 
serting here some extracts from a communication 
which his affectionate schoolfellow very often re- 
ferred to in after years with the highest appear- 
ance of interest and pleasure. 

" To Walter Scott , Esq. 

“ Lisbon. 31st August 1811. 

€e My Dear Walter, — After such a length of si- 
lence between us, and, I grant on my part, so un- 
warrantable, 1 think I see your face of surprise on - 
recognising this MS., and hear you exclaim — What 
strange wind has blown a letter from Linton ? I must 
say, that although both you and my good friend 
Mrs S. must long ago have set me down as a most 
indifferent, not to say ungrateful sort of gentleman, 
far otherwise has been the case, as in the course of 
my wanderings through this country, I have often 
beguiled a long march, or watchful night’s duty, 
by thinking on the merry fireside in North Castle 
Street. However, the irregular roving life we lead, 
always interfered with my resolves of correspon- 
dence. 

w But now, quitting self, I need not tell you how 
greatly I was delighted at the success of the Lady 
of the Lake. I dare say you are by this time well 
tired of such greetings — so I shall only say, that 
last spring I was so fortunate as to get a reading 
of it, when in the lines of Torres Vedras, and 
thought I had no inconsiderable right to enter into 
and judge of its beauties, having made one of the 
party on your first visit to the Trossachs ; and you 
will allow, that a little vanity on my part on this 
account (e very thing considered) was natural enough. 
While the book was in my possession, I had nightly 
invitations to evening parties! to read and illustrate 
passages of it ; and I must say that (though not eon* 
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m fan of vmshnioril in tiie vray of recitation) my 
attempt* to do justice to the grand opening of the 
stag'hunt» were always followed with bursts of ap- 
plause— for this Canto was the favourite among 
the rough sons of the fighting Third Division. At 
that tinle supplies of various kinds, especially any- 
thing in the way of delicacies, were very scanty ; 
—and, in gratitude, I am bound to declare, that 
to the good offices of the Lady I owed many a 
nice slice of ham, and rummer of hot punch, which, 
I assure you, were amongst the most welcome 
favours that one officer could bestow on another, 
during the long rainy nights of last January and 
February. By desire of my messmates of the 
Black-cuffs, I some time ago sent a commission 
to London for a copy of the music of the Boat- 
Song, * Hail to the Chief/ as performed at Covent 
Garden, bift have not yet got it. If you can assist 
in this, I need not say that on every performance 
a flowing bumper will go round to the Bard. We 
have lately been fortunate in getting a good mas- 
ter to our band, who is curious in old Scotch and 
Irish airs, and has harmonized Johnny Cope , &c. 
&c 

“ Lisbon, 6th October. 

“ I had written all the foregoing botheration, in- 
tending to send it by a wounded friend going home 
to Scotland, when, to my no small joy, your parcel, 
enclosing Don Roderick, reached me. How kind 
I take it your remembering old Linton in this way. 
A day or two after I received yours, 1 was sent 
into the Alcntcjo, where I remained a month, and 
only returned a few days ago, much delighted with 
the trip. You wish to know how' I like the Vision; 
but as you can’t look for any learned critique from 
me, I shall only say tliat I fully entered into the 
spirit and beauty of it, and that I relished much 
the wild and fanciful opening of the introductory 
part ; yet what particularly delighted me were the 
stanzas announcing the approach of the British 
fleets and armies to tliiB country, and the three 
delightful ones descriptive of the different troops, 
English, Scotch, and Irish ; and I can assure you 
the Pate are, to a man, enchanted with the picture 
drawn of their countrymen, and the mention of the 
great man himself. Your swearing, in the true 
character of a minstrel, ‘ shiver my liarp, and bum 
its every chord/ amused me not a little. From 
being well acquainted with a great many of the 
situations described, they had of course the more 
interest, and* Grim Bus&co’s iron ridge’ most hap- 
pily paints the appearance of that memorable field. 
You must know that we have got with us some 
bright geniuses, natives of the dear country , and 
who go by the name of * the poets.’ Of "course, a 
present of this kind is not thrown away upon in- 
different subjects, but it is read and repeated with 
all the enthusiasm your warmest wish could desire. 
— Should it be my fate to survive, I am resolved 
to try my hand on a snug little farm cither up or 
down the Tweed, somewhere in your neighbour- 
hood ; and on this dream many a delightful castle 
do I build. 

“Iam most happy to hear that the Club 1 goes 
on in the old smooth style. I am afraid, however, 
that now ***** has become a judge, the delights 
of Scfogum and The Tailor will be lost, till revived 

1 See ante, p. 42. 

Xte pondwooa «pic entitled, Charlemagne ©w V Eglin De* 


perhaps by the old croupier in the shape of a bat* 
tered half-pay officer. Yours affectionately, 

Adam Fxbgussoh.” 

More than one of the gallant captain's chateaua 
en Espagne wei c, as we shall see, realized in the 
sequel. I muf u not omit a circumstance whioh had 
reached Scott from another source, and which he 
always took special pride in relating, namely, that 
in the course of the day when the Lady of the Lake 
first reached Sir Adam Fergusson, he was posted 
with his company on a point of ground exposed to 
the enemy’s artillery; somewhere no doubt on the 
lines of Torres Vedras. The men were ordered to 
lie prostrate on the ground ; while they kept that 
attitude, the Captain, kneeling at their head, read 
aloud the description of the battle in Canto VL, 
and the listening soldiers only interrupted him by 
a joyous huzza, whenever the French shot straw 
the bank close above them. 

The omy allusion which I have found, in Scott** 
letters, to .he Edinburgh Review on his Vision, 
occurs in a letter to Mr Morritt (26th Septem- 
ber 1811), which also contains the only hint of hi*, 
having been about this time requested to undertake, 
the task of rendering into English the Charlemagne 
of Lucien Buonaparte. He says — “ The Edinburgh 
Reviewers have been down on my poor Don hand 
to fist; but, truly, as they are too fastidious to ap- 
prove of the campaign, I should be very unreason- 
able if 1 expected them to like the celebration of 
it. 1 agree with them, however, as to the lumber- 
ing weight of the stanza, and I shrewdly suspect it 
would require a very great poet indeed to prevent 
tho tedium arising from the recurrence of rhymes. 
Our language is unable to support the expenditure 
of so many for each stanza: even Spenser himself, 
with all the license of using obsolete words and 
uncommon spellings, sometimes fatigues the ear. 
They are also very wroth with me for omitting the 
merits of Sir John Moore ; but as I never exactly 
discovered in what these lay, unless in conducting 
his advance and retreat upon a plan the most likely 
to verify the desponding speculations of the fore- 
said reviewers, 1 must hold myself excused for not 
giving praise where I was unable to see that much 
was due. The only literary news 1 have to send 
you is, that Lucien Buonaparte’s epic, in twenty- 
four chant s, is about to appear. An application 
was made to me to translate it, which I negatived, 
of course, and that roundly.”* 

I have alluded to some other new experiment* 
in versification about this time as probably origi- 
nating in the many hints of EUis, Canning, and 
probably of Erskine, that, if he wished to do him- 
self full justice in poetical narration, he ought to 
attempt at least the rhyme of Dryden’s Fables. 
Having essayed the most difficult of all English 
measures in Don Roderick, he this year tried also 
the heroic couplet, and produced that imitation of 
Crabbe, The Poacher — on seeing which, Crabbe, 
as his son’s biography tells us, exclaimed, “ This 
man, whoever he is, can do all that I can, and 
something more” This piece, together with some 
verses, afterwards worked up into the Bridal of 
Triermain, and another fragment in imitation of' 
Moore’s Lyrics, when first forwarded to Ballan- 

livree, wns published in 1814: and on English version, hr the 
Kev. £. Butler and the Rev. F. Hodgson, appeared in 1811 2 
vote. 4to* 
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tyne, were accompanied with a little note, in which 
he says — “ Understand I have no idea of parody, 
but Berious imitation, if I can accomplish it. The 
subject for my Crabbe is a character in his line 
which he has never touched. I think of Words- 
worth, too, and perhaps a ghost story after Lewis. 
I should be ambitious of trying Campbell ; but his 
peculiarity consists so much in the matter, and so 
little in the manner, that (to his praise be it spo- 
ken), I rather think I cannot touch him.” Tho 
three imitations which he did execute appeared in 
the Edinburgh Register for 1809, published in the 
autumn of 1811. They were there introduced by 
a letter entitled The Inferno of Altesidora, in which 
he shadows out the chief reviewers of the day, 
especially his friends Jeffrey and Gifford, with ad- 
mirable breadth and yet lightness of pleasantry. — 
He kept his secret as to this Inferno and all its 
appendages, even from Miss Baillie — to whom he 
says, on their appearance, that — u the imitation of 
Crabbe had struck him as good ; that of Moore as 
bad; and that of himself as beginning well, but 
falling off grievously to the close.” lie seems to 
have been equally mysterious as to an imitation of 
flie quaint love verses of the beginning of the 1 7 th 
century, wliieh had found its way shortly before 
into the newspapers, under the name of The Re- 
solve; 1 but I find him acknowledging its parentage 
to his brother Thomas, whose sagacity had at once 
guessed at the truth. “ As to the Resolve,” he 
says, “ it is mine; and it is not — or, to be loss 
enigmatical, it is an old fragment, which I coopered 
up into its present state with the purpose of quiz- 
zing certain judges of poetry, who have been ex- 
tremely delighted, and declare that no living poet 
could write in the same exquisite taste.” These 
critics were his Friends of the Friday Club. When 
included in the Register, however, the Resolve had 
his name affixed to it. In that case his conceal- 
ment had already answered its purpose. It is 
curious to trace the beginnings of the systematic 
mystification which he afterwards put in practice 
with regard to the most important series of his 
works. 

The quarto edition of Don Roderick having ra- 
pidly gone off, instead of reprinting the poem as 
usual in a separate octavo, he inserted it entire 
in the current volume of the Register ; a sufficient 
proof how much that undertaking was already felt 
to require extraordinary exertion on the part of 
its proprietors. Among other minor husks of tho 
same year, he produced an edition of Wilson’s Se- 
cret History of the Court of King James T., in two 
vols. 8vo, to which lie supplied a copious preface, 
and a rich body of notes. He also contributed two 
or three articles to the Quarterly Review. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

New Arrangement concerning the Clerks of Session — Scott's 
first purchase of Ijand — Abbotsford ; Tum-again, &c. — 
Joanna Baillie’s Orra, die. — Death of James Grahame — 
and of John Leyden. 

1811 . 

Throughout 1811, Scott's serious labour continued 
to be bestowed on the advancing edition of Swift ; 
but this and all other literary tasks were frequently 

i See Poetical IForkt, p. 634. 


interrupted in consequence of an important step 
which he took early in the year ; namely, the pur- 
chase of the first portion of what became in the 
sequel an extensive landed property in Roxburgh- 
shire. He had now the near prospect of coming 
into the beneficial use of the office he had so long 
filled without emolument in the Court of Session. 
For, connected with the other reforms in the Scotch 
judicature, was a plan for allowing the retirement 
of functionaries, who had served to an advanced 
period of life, upon pensions ; should this meet the 
approbation of Parliament, there was little doubt 
that Mr George Home would avail liimself of the 
opportunity to resign the place of which he had 
for five years executed none of the duties; and 
the second Lord Melville, who liad now succeeded 
his father ns the virtual Minister for Scotland, had 
so much at heart a measure in itself obviously just 
and prudent, that little doubt could be entertained 
of the result of his efforts in its behalf. The Clerks 
of Session, it had been already settled, were hence- 
forth to be paid not by fees, but by fixed salaries ; 
the amount of each salary, it was soon after ar- 
ranged, should be £1300 per annum ; and contem- 
plating a speedy accession of professional income 
so considerable as this, and at tho same time a 
vigorous prosecution of his literary career, Scott 
fixed his eyes on a small farm within a few miles 
of Anhcstiel, which it was understood would pre- 
sently be in the market, and resolved to place 
himself by its acquisition in the situation to which 
lie had probably from his earliest days looked for- 
ward as the highest object of ambition, that of a 
Tweedside Laird. — Sit mi hi yedes utinam senccta ?/ 

And the place? itself, though not to the general 
observer a very attractive one, had long been one 
of peculiar interest for him. 1 have often heard 
him tell, that when travelling in liis boyhood with 
his father, from Selkirk to Melrose, the old man 
suddenly desired the carriage to halt at the foot of 
an eminence, and said, “Wc must get out here, 
Walter, and see a thing quite in your line.” His 
father then conducted him to a rude stone on tho 
edge of an acclivity about half a mile above tho 
Tweed at Abbotsford, which mark's the spot — 

“ Where gallant Ossfortl’s life-blood dear 
Reeked on dark Elliot’s border spear.” 

This was the conclusion of tho battle of Melrose, 
fought in 15*2f>, between the Earls of Angus and 
Home, and the two chiefs of the race of Kerr on 
the one side, and Bucclcuch on the other, in sight 
of the young King James V., the possession of 
whose person was the object of the contest. This 
battle is often mentioned in the Border Minstrelsy, 
and the reader will find a long note on it, under 
the lines which I have just quoted from the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. In the names of various 
localities between Melrose and Abbotsford, such 
| as Skirmish-field , Charge-Law, and so forth, the 
' incidents of the fight have found a lasting record ; 
and the spot where the retainer of Bucclcuch ter- 
minated tlie pursuit of the victors by the mortal 
wound of Kerr of Ccssford (ancestor of the Dukes 
of Roxburghe), has always been called Tum-again. 
In his own future domain the young minstrel had 

before him the scene of the last great Clan-battle 

of the Borders. 

On the 12tli of May 1811, he writes to James 
Ballantyne, apologizing for some delay about proof- 
j sheets. “ My attention,” he adds, “ has been a 
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Tittle dissipated by considering a plan for my own 
future comfort, which I hasten to mention to you. 
My lease of Ashestiel is out — I now sit a tenant 
at will, under a heavy rent, and at all the incon- 
venience of one when in the house of another. I 
have, therefore, resolved to purchase a piece of 
ground sufficient for a cottage and a few fields. 
There ore two pieces, either of which would suit 
me, but both would, make a very desirable pro- 
perty indeed. They stretch along the Tweed, near 
half-way between Melrose and Selkirk, on the op- 

C ite side from Lord Somerville, and could be 
l for between £7000 and £8000 — or either se- 
parate for about half the sum. I have serious 
thoughts of one or both, and must have recourse 
to my pen to make the matter easy. The worst 
is the diffirtilty which John might find in advan- 
cing. so large a sum as tlio copyright of a new 
poem ; supposing it to be made payablo within a 
year at farthest from, the work going to press, — 
which would be essential to my purpose. Yet the 
Lady of the Lake came soon home. I have a let- 
ter this morning giving me good hope of my Trea- 
sury business being carried through : if this takes 
place, I will buy both the little farms, which will 
give me a mile of the beautiful turn of Tweed, 
above Gala-foot — if not, 1 will coniine myself to 
one. As my income, in the event supposed, will 
be very considerable, it will afford a sinking fund 
to clear, off vvliat debt I inay incur in making this 
purchase. It is proper John and you should bo as 
soon as possible apprized of these my intentions, 
which I believe you will think reasonable in my 
situation, and at my age, while I may yet hope 
to sit under the shade of a tree of my .own plant- 
ing. I shall not, I think, want any pecuniary as- 
sistance beyond what I have noticed, but of course 
my powers of rendering it will be considerably li- 
mited for a time. 1 hope this Register will give a 
start to its predecessors ; I assure you I shall spare 
no pains. John must lend his earnest attention to 
clear liis hands of the quire stock, and to taking in 
as little as he can unless in the way of exchange ; 
in short, reefing our sails, which are at present too 
much spread, for our ballast.” 

He alludes in the same letter to a change in the 
firm of Messrs Constable, which John Bailantyne 
had just announced to him ; and, although some 
of his prognostications on this business were not 
exactly fulfilled, I must quote liis expressions for 
the light they throw on his opinion of Constable’s 
temper and character. w No association,” he says, 
“ of the kind Mr C. proposes, will stand two years 
with him for its head. Ilia temper is too haughty 
to bear with the complaints, and to answer all the 
nfinute inquiries, which partners of that sort will 
think themselves entitled to make, and expect to 
have answered. Their first onset, however, will 
be terrible, and John must be prepared to lie by. 

The new poem w r ould help the presses.” 

The new partners to which he refers were Mr 
Robert Cathcart of Drum, Writer to the Signet, a 
gentleman of high worth and integrity, who con- 
tinued to be connected with Constable’s business 
until his death in November 1812 ; and Mr Robert 
Cadell, who afterwards married Mr Constable’s 
eldest daughter. 1 

i This union was dissolved by the death of the lady within a 
ytenr of the marriage. Mr Cadell, not long after the catastrophe 
of 1828 , became sole publisher of Scott's later works. 


Of the two adjoining, farms, both of which he 
had at this time thought of purchasing, he short- 
ly afterwards made up his mind that one would 
he sufficient to begin with; and he selected that 
nearest to Ashestiel, and comprising the scene of 
Cessford’s slaughter. The person from whom he 
bought it was an old friend of his own, whose 
sterling worth he venerated, and whose humorous 
' conversation rendered him an universal favourite 
among the gentry of the Forest — the late Rev. 
Dr Robert Douglas, minister of Galashiels — the. 
same man to whom Mrs Cockburn described the. 
juvenile prodigy of George’s Square, in November 
1777. Dr Douglas had never resided on the pro-, 
perty, and his efforts to embellish it had been li- 
mited to one stripe of firs, so long and so narrow 
that Scott likened it to a black hair-comb. It ran 
from the precincts of the homestead towards Turn- 
again, and has bequeathed the name of theDoct or*# 
redding-kame to the mass of nobler trees amidst 
which its di.rlc straight line can now hardly be 
traced. The farm consisted of a rich meadow or 
liaugh along the banks of the river, and about a 
hundred acres of undulated ground behind, all in 
a neglected state, undrained, wretchedly enclosed, 
much of it covered with nothing better than the 
native heath. The farm-house itsfelf was small and 
poor, with a common kail-yard on one flank, and a 
staring bam of the Doctor’s erection on the other; 
while in front appeared a filthy pond covered with 
ducks and duckweed, from which the whole tene- 
ment had derived the unhannonioua designation 
of Clarty Hole . But the Tweed was everything to 
him — a beautiful river, flowing broad and bright 
over a bed of milkwliite pebbles, unless here and 
there where it darkened into a deep pool, over- 
hung as yet only by the birches and alders which 
had survived the statelier growth of the primitive 
Forest ; and the first hour that he took possession 
he claimed for liis farm the name of the adjoining 
ford, situated just above the influx of the classical 
tributary Gala. As might be guessed from the 
name of Abbotsford , thcee lands had all belonged 
of old to the great Abbey of Melrose ; and indeed 
the Duke of Buccleucli, as the territorial represen- 
tative of that religious brotherhood,, still retains 
some scignorial rights over them, and almost all 
the surrounding district. Another feature of no 
small interest in Scott’s eyes was an ancient Ro- 
man road lcadmg from the Eildon hills to this 
ford, the remains of which, however, are now 
mostly sheltered from view amidst his numerous 
plantations. The most graceful and picturesque 
of all the monastic ruins in Scotland, the Abbey 
of Melrose itself, is visible from many points ia 
the immediate neighbourhood of the house; and 
last, not least, on the rising ground full in viow 
across the river, the traveller may still observe 
the chief traces of that ancient British barrier, the 
Cat rail, of which the reader has seen frequent 
mention in Scott’s early letters to Ellis, when in- 
vestigating the antiquities of Reged and Strath- 
clyde. 

Such was the territory on. which Scott’s pro- 
phetic eye already beheld rich pastures, embosom? 
ed among flourishing groves, where his children's 
children should thank the founder. But the state 
of his feelings when he first called these fields his 
own, will be best illustrated by a few extracts from 
his letters. To lus brother-in-law, Mr Carpenter^ 
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he thus writes, from Ashestiel, on the .5th of Au- 
gust— 

“ As my lease of this place is out, I have bought, 
for about £4000, a property in the neighbourhood, 
extending along the banks of the river Tweed for 
about lialf-a-mile. It is very bleak at present, 
having little to recommend it but the vicinity of the 
river; but as the ground is well adapted by nature 
to grow wood, and is considerably various in form 
ana appearance, I have no doubt that by judicious 
plantations it may be rendered a very pleasant 
spot ; and it is at present my great amusement to 
plan the various lines which may bo necessary for 
that purpose. The farm comprehends about a hun- 
dred acres, of which I shall keep fifty in pasture 
and tillage, and plant all the rest, which will be a 
very valuable little possession in a few years, as 
wood bears a high price among us. I intend build- 
ing a small cottage here for my summer ^abode, 
being obliged by law, as well as induced by inclina- 
tion, to make this county my residence for some 
months every year. This is tho greatest incident 
which has lately taken place in our domestic con- 
cerns, and I assure you we are not a little proud 
of being greeted as laird and lady of Abbotsford, 
We will give a grand gala when we take posses- 
sion of it, and as we are very clannish in this cor- 
ner, all the Scotts in the country, from the Duke to 
the peasant, shall dance on the green to the bag- 
pipes, and drink whisky punch. Wow as this happy 
festival is to be deferred for more than a twelve- 
month, during which our cottage is to be built, 
&c. &c., what is there to hinder brother and sister 
Carpenter from giving us their company upon so 
gratifying an occasion 3 Pray, do not stay broil- 
ing yourself in India for a moment longer than 

? rou have secured comfort and competence. Don’t 
ook forward to peace; it will never come cither in 
your day or mine.” 

The same week he says to Joanna Baillie — 

€t My dreams about my cottago go on ; of about 
a hundred acres I have manfully resolved to plant 
from sixty to seventy ; as to my scale of dwelling 
. — why, you shall see my plan when I have ad- 
justed it. My present intention is to have only 
two spare bed-rooms, with dressing-rooms, each 
of which will on a pinch have a couch bed ; but I 
cannot relinquish my Border principle of accom- 
modating all the cousins and duniwastles, who will 
rather sleep on chairs, and on the floor, and in the 
hay-loft, than be absent when folkB are gathered 
together ; and truly I used to think Ashestiel was 
very much liko the tent of Periebanou, in the Ara- 
bian Nights, that suited alike all numbers of com- 
pany equally ; ten people fill it at any time, and I 
remember its lodging thirty-two without any com- 
plaint As for the go-about folks, they generally 
pay their score one way or other ; for you who are 
always in the way of seeing, and commanding, and 
selecting your society, are too fastidious to under- 
stand how a dearth of news may make anybody 
welcome that can tell one the current report of 
the day. If it is any pleasure to these stragglers 
to say I made them welcome as strangers, I am 
sure that costs mo nothing — only I deprecate pub- 
lication, and am now the less afraid of it that 
I think scarce any bookseller will be desperate 
enough to print a new Scottish tour. Besides, one 
has the pleasure to tell over all the stories that 


have bored your friends a dozen of times, with 
Borne degreo of propriety. In short, I think, like 
a true Scotchman, that a stranger, unless he is 
very unpleasant indeed, usually bringB a title to a 
welcome along with him ; and to confess the truth, 
I do a little envy my old friend Abonhassan hie 
walks on the bridge of Bagdad, and evening con- 
versations, and suppers with the guests whom he 
was never to see again in his life : he never fell 
into a scrape till he met with the Caliph — and, 
thank God, no Caliphs frequent the brigg of Mel- 
rose, which will be my nearest Rialto at Abbots- 
ford. 

“ I never heard of a stranger that utterly baffled 
all efforts to engage him in conversation, excepting 
one whom an acquaintance of mine met in a stage- 
coach. My friend, 1 wlio piqued himself on his ta- 
lents for conversation, assailed this tortoise on all 
hands, but in vain, and at length descended to ex- 
postulation. 6 I have talked to you, my friend, on 
all the ordinary subjects — literature, farming, mer- 
chandise — gaming, game-laws, horse-races — suits 
at law — politics, and swindling, and blasphemy, and 
philosophy — is there any one subject that you will 
favour me by opening upon?’ The wight writhed liis 
countenance into a grin — ‘ Sir,’ said he, * can you 
say anything clever about bend leather? 9 There, I 
own, 1 should have been as much non-plussed as 
my acquaintance ; but upon any less abstruse sub- 
ject, I think, in general, something may be made 
of a stranger, worthy of his clean sheets, and beef- 
steak, and glass of port. You, indeed, iny dear 
friend, may suffer a little for me, as I Bhould for 
you, when such a fortuitous acquaintance talks of 
the intercourse arisiug from our meeting as any- 
thing beyond the effect of chance and civility : but 
these braggings break no bones, and are always a 
compliment to the person of whom the discourse is 
held, though the narrator means it to himself ; for 
no one can suppose the affectation of intimacy can 
be assumed unless from an idea that it exalts tho 
person who brags of it. My little folks are well, and 
I am performing the painful duty of hearing my 
little boy his Latin lesson every morning ; painful, 
because my knowledge of the language is more fa- 
miliar than grammatical, and because little Walter 
has a disconsolate yawn at intervals, which is quite 
irresistible, and has nearly cost me a dislocation of 
my jaws.” 

In answering the letter which announced the ac- 
quisition of Abbotsford, Joanna Baillie says, very 
prettily : — “ Yourself and Mrs Scott, and the chil- 
dren, will feel sorry at leaving Ashestiel, which will 
long have a consequence, and be the object of kind 
feelings with many, from having once been the place 
of your residence. If 1 should ever be happy enough 
to be at Abbotsford, you must take me to see Ashe- 
stiel too. I have a kind of tenderness for it, as one 
has for a man’s first wife, when you hear he has 
married a second.” The same natural sentiment is 
expressed in a manner characteristically different, 
in a letter from the Ettrick Shepherd, of about the 
same date : — "Are you not sorry at leaving avid 
Ashestiel for gude an 9 a 9 , after having been at so 
much trouble and expense in making it a complete 
tiling i Upon my word I was, on seeing it in the 
papers.” 


I This friend was Mr WiMim OMb 
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That Scott had many a pang Sn quitting a spot 
which bad been the scene of so many innocent and 
noble pleasures, no one can doubt ; but the desire 
of having a permanent abiding-place of his own, in 
his ancestorial district, had long been growing upon 
his mind ; and, moreover, he had laboured in adorn- 
ing Ashestiel, not only to gratify his own taste as a 
landscape gardener, but because he had for years 
been looking forward to the day when Colonel Rus- 
sell 1 would return from India to claim possession 
of his romantic inheritance. And he was overpaid 
for all his exertions, when the gallant soldier sat 
down at length among the trees which an affec- 
tionate kinsman had pruned and planted in his ab- 
sence. He retained, however, to the end of his life, 
a certain “ tenderness of feeling” towards Ashestiel, 
which coulTl not perhaps be better shadowed than 
in Joanna Baillie’s similitude. It was not his first 
country residence — nor could its immediate land- 
scape be said to equal the Vale of the Esk, either 
in actual picturesqueness, or (before Marmion) in 
dignity of association. But it was while occupying 
Ashestiel that he first enjoyed habitually the free 

S resence of wild and solitary nature ; and I shall 
ere quote part of a letter, in which he alludes to 
liis favourite wildernesses between Tweed and Yar- 
row, in language, to my mind, strongly indicative 
of the regrets and misgivings with which he must 
have taken his farewell wanderings over them in 
the summer and autumn of Hill. 

Miss Baillio had then in the press a new volume 
of Tragedies, but had told her friend that the pub- 
lication, for booksellers* reasons, would not take 
place until winter. Ho answers (August 24th) — 
“ Were it possible for me to hasten the treat 1 ex- 
pect by such a composition with you, I would pro- 
mise to read the volume at the silence of noonday, 
upon the top of Minclimuir, or W indlestrawlaw. 
The hour is allowed, by those skilful in demonology, 
to be as full of witching as midnight itself ; and 1 
assure you, I have felt really oppressed with a sort 
of fearful loneliness, when looking around the naked 
and towering ridges of desolate barrenness, which 
is all the eye takes in from the top of such a moun- 
tain — the patches of cultivation being all hidden 
in the little glens and valleys — or only appearing 
to make one sensible how feeblo and inefficient the 
efforts of art have been to contend with tlio genius 
of the soil. It is in such a scene that the unknown 
author of a fine, but unequal poem, called Albania , 
places tho remarkable superstition which consists 
in hearing the noise of a chase, with the baying 
of the hounds, the throttling sobs of the deer, tho 
haloos of a numerous band of huntsmen, and tho 
f hoofs thick beating on the hollow hill.’ I have 
often repeated his verses with some sensations of 
awe in such a place, and I am sure yours would 
effect their purpose as completely.”* 


J Now Major-General Sir JamcB Russell, K.C.B. 

* The lines here alluded to— and which Scott delighted to 
repeat — are as follows : — 

11 Ere since of old, tlie haughty thanes of Ross, — 

So to the simple swain tradition tells, — 

Were wont with clans, and ready vassals throng’d. 

To wake the bounding stag, or guilty wolf, 

There oft is heard, at midnight or at noon, 

Beginning faint, but rising still more loud, 

And nearer, voice of hunters, and of liounds. 

And horns, hoarse winded, blowing far and keen : — 
Forthwith the hubbub multiplies ; the gale 
Labours with wilder shrieks, and rifer din 


Miss Baillie sent him, as soon as It was printed, 
the book i » which this communication refers ; she 
told him it was to bo her last publication, and that 
she was getting her knitting needles in order — 
meaning to begin her now course of industry with 
a purse, by way of return for his Iona brooch. The 
poetess mentioned, at the same time, that she had 
met the evening before with a Scotch lady who 
boasted that “ she had once been Walter Scott’s 
bedfellow.” — “ Don’t start,” adds Joanna; “it is 
thirty years since the irregularity took place, and 
she describes her old bedfellow as the drollest look- 
ing, entertaining little urchin that ever was seen. 
I told her that you are a great strong man, six feet 
high, but she does not believe me.” In point of 
fact, the assigned date was a lady’s one ; for tho 
irregularity in question occurred on board the Leith 
smack which conveyed Walter Scott to London on 
his way to Bath, when he was only four years of age, 
a. d. 1775. 

Miss Ba'llie’s welcome volume contained, among 
others, her tragedy on the Passion of Fear ; and 
Scott gives so much of himself in the letter ac- 
knowledging this present, that I must insert it at 
length. 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie , 

“My Dear Friend, — . ... It is too little to say 
I am enchanted with the said third volume, espe- 
cially with the two first plays, which in every point 
not only sustain, but even exult your reputation as 
a dramatist. The whole character of Orra is ex- 
quisitely supported as well as imagined, and the 
language distinguished by a rich variety of fancy, 
which 1 know no instance of excepting in Sliak- 
spoaxe. After 1 had read Orra twice to myself, 
Terry read it over to us a third time, aloud, and I 
have seldom seen a little circle so much affected as 
during the whole fifth act. I think it would act 
charmingly, omitting, perhaps, tho baying of the 
hounds, which could not be happily imitated, and 
retaining only the blast of the horn and the haloo 
of the huntsmen at a distance. Only I doubt if we 
have now an actress that could cany through the 
mad scene in the fifth act, which is certainly one of 
tlie most sublime that ever were written. Yet I 
have a great quarrel with this beautiful drama, for 
you must know you have utterly destroyed a song 
of mine, prec‘ j cly in the turn of your outlaw’s ditty, 
and sung by persons in somewhat the same situa- 
tion. I took out my unfortunate manuscript to look 
at it, but alas! it was tlie encounter of the iron and 
the earthen pitchers in the fable. 1 was clearly 
sunk, and the potsherds not worth gathering up. 
But only conceive that the chorus should have run 
thus verbatim — 

* ’Tis mirk midnight with peaceful men. 

With us *tis dawn of day’ — 



Of hot pursuit ; the broken cry of deer 
Mangled by throttling dogs ; the shouts of men. 

And hoofs, thick beating on the hollow hill. 

Buddcn the grazing heifer in the vale 
Btarts at the noise, and both the herdsman’s ears 
Tingle with inward dread. Aghast, he eyes 
The mountain's height, and all the ridges round. 

Yet not oue trace ot living wight discern*. 

Nor knows, o’erawed. And trembling as he stands. 

To what, or whom, he owes his idle fear ' 

To ghost, to witch, to fairy, or to tfend ; >t 
But wonders, and no end of wondering Anns. 

Albania — reprinted in Scottish Dcurijtfm 
Poems, pp. 107. 10& 
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And again— j cejrt a stick, biit as I moved on to gain the stile 

* Then boot And saddle, comrndes*boon, ‘ which was to let me into the free field — with the 


Nor wait the dawn of day. 1 

M I think the Dream extremely powerful indeed, 
but I am rather glad we did not hazard the repre- 
sentation. It rests so entirely on Osterloo, that I 
am almost sure we must have made a bad piece of 
work of it. By-tlie-by, a story is told of an Italian 
buffoon, who had contrived to give his master, a 
petty prince of Italy, a good hearty ducking, and a 
fright to boot, to cure him of an ague ; the treat- 
ment succeeded, but the potentate, by way of reta- 
liation, had his audacious physician tried for treason, 
and condemned to lose his head ; the criminal was 
brought forth, tlio priest heard his confession, and 
the poor jester knelt down to the block. Instead 
of wielding his axe, the executioner, as he had been 
instructed, threw a pitcher of water on the bare 
neck of the criminal ; here the jest was to have 
terminated, but poor Gonella was found dead on 
the spot. 1 believe the catastrophe is very possible. 3 
The latter half of the volume I have not perused 
with tho same attention, though I have devoured 
both the Comedy and the Beacon in a hasty man- 
ner. 1 think the approbation of the public will 
make you alter your intention of taking up the 
knitting-needle — and that 1 shall be as much to 
seek for my purse as for the bank-notes which you 
say are to stuff it — though 1 have no idea where 
they are to come from. But I shall think more of 
the purse than the notes, come when or how they 
may. 

“ To return, I really think Fear the most dra- 
matic passion you have hitherto touched, because 
capable of being drawn to the most extreme par- 
oxysm on the stage, in Orra you have all grada- 
tions, from a timidity excited by a strong and irri- 
table imagination, to the extremity which altogether 
unhinges the understanding. The most dreadful 
fright I ever liad in my life (being neither consti- 
tutionally timid, nor in the way of being exposed to 
real danger), was in returning from Hampstead 
the day which I spent so pleasantly with you. Al- 
though the evening was nearly closed, I foolishly 
chose to take the short cut through the fields, and 
in that enclosure, where the path leads close by a 
thick and high hedge — with several gaps in it, 
however — did I meet one of your very thorough- 
paced London ruffians, at least judging from tiie 
squalid and jail-bird appearance and blackguard 
expression of countenance. Like the man that met 
the devil, I had nothing to say to him, if lie had 
nothing to say to me, but I could not help looking 
back to watch the movements of such a suspicious 
figure, and to my great uneasiness saw him creep 
through tho hedge on my left hand. I instantly went 
to tho first gap to watch his motions, and saw him 
stooping, as I thought, either to lift a bundle or to 
speak to some person who seemed lying in the ditch. 
Immediately after, he came cowering back up tho 
opposite side of the hedge, as returning towards me 
under cover of it. I saw no weapons he had, ex* 

1 These lines were accordingly struck out of the outlaw’s song 
in Rokebp. The verses of Orra, to which Scott alludes, are no 
doubt the following: 

H The wild fire dances on the fcn. 

The red star sheds Its my. 

Up rouse ye. then, my merry men. 

It is our opening day,” See. 

Play* on the Patiiont, »ol. Ui, p, 44, 

• This story is told, among others, by Montaigne. 


idea of a wretch springing upon me from the cover 
at every step I took — 1 assure you I would not 
wish the worst enemy I ever had to undergo such 
a feeling as I had for about five minutes ; my fancy 
made him of that description which usually com- 
bines murder with plunder, and though I was well 
armed with a stout stick and a very formidable 
knife, which when opened becomes a sort of skene- 
dhuy or dagger, I confess my sensations, though 
those of a man much resolved not to die like a 
sheep, were vilely short of heroism ; so much so, 
that when I jumped over the stile, a sliver of the 
wood run a third of an inch between my nail and 
flesh, without my feeling the pain, or being sen- 
sible such a thing had happened. However, I saw 
my man no more, and it is astonishing how my 
spirits rose when I got into the open field ; — and 
when 1 reached the top of the little mount, and all 
the bells in London (for aught 1 know) began to 
jingle at once, I thought I had never heard any- 
thing so delightful in my life — bo rapid are the al- 
ternations of our feelings. This foolish story, — for 
perhaps I had no rational ground for the horrible 
feeling which possessed my mind for a little while, 
came irresistibly to my pen when writing to you on 
the subject of terror. 

“ Poor Grahame, gentle, and amiable, and en- 
thusiastic, deserves all you can say of him ; his 
was really a hallowed harp, as he was himself an 
Israelite without guile. How often have I tcazed 
him, but never out of his good-humour, by praising 
Dundee and laughing at the Covenanters ! — but I 
beg your pardon ; you are a Westland Whig too, 
and will perhaps make less allowance for a descen- 
dant of the persecutors. I think his works should 
be collected and published for the benefit of his 
family. Surely the wife and orphans of such a mail 
have a claim on the generosity of the public. 3 

“ Fray make my remembrance to the lady who 
so kindly remembers our early intimacy. I do 
perfectly remember being an exceedingly spoiled, 
chattering monkey, whom indifferent health and 
the cares of a kind Grandmamma and Aunt, had 
made, I suspect, extremely abominable to every- 
body who had not a great deal of sympathy and 
good-nature, which I dare say was the case of my 
quondam bedfellow, since she recollects me so fa- 
vourably. Farewell, and believe me faithfully and 
respectfully, your sincere friend, 

Walter Scott.” 

Miss Baillie, in her next letter, mentioned the 
name of tho “ old bedfellow,” and that immediately 
refreshed Scott’s recollection. “ I do,” he replies, 
“ remember Miss Wright perfectly well. Oh, how 
I should like to talk over with her our voyage in 
the good ship the Duchess of Buccleuch, Captain 
Beatson, master j much of which, from the novelty 
doubtless of the scene, is strongly impressed on 
my memory. A long voyage it was — of twelve 

8 James Gmhame, author of The Sabbath , had been origi- 
nally a member of the Scotch Bar, and was an early friend of 
Scott's. Not succeeding in the law, he — (with all his love for 
the Covenanters) —took orders in the Church of England, ob- 
tained a curacy in the county of Durham, and died there, on 
the 14th of September 181 1 , in the 47th year of his age. See a 
Memoir of his Life and Writings in tlie Edinburgh Annual 
Register for 1812, part ii. pp. 384-41 &, 
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days, if I mistake not, with the variety of a day or 
two In Yarmouth roads. I believe the passengers 
had a good deal of fun with me ; for I remember 
being persuaded to shoot one of them with an air- 
gun, who, to my great terror, lay obstinately dead 
on the deck, and would not revive till I fell a-cry- 
ing, which proved the remedy specific upon the 
occasion.’’ 

The mention of Mr Terry, in the letter about 
Orra, reminds me to observe tnai Scott’s intimacy 
with that gentleman began to make very rapid 
progress from the date of the first purchase of Ab- 
botsford. Ho spent several weeks of that autumn 
at Ashestiel, riding over daily to the new farm, 
and assisting his friend with advice, which his 
acquirements as an architect and draughtsman 
rendered'exceedingly valuable, as to the future ar- 
rangements about both house and grounds. Early 
in 1812 Terry proceeded to London, and made, on 
the 20th May, a very successful debut on the boards 
of the Haymarket as Lord Ogleby. He continued, 
however, to visit Scotland almost every season, 
and no ally had more to do either with the plans 
ultimately adopted as to Scott’s new structure, or 
with the collection of literary and antiquarian cu- 
riosities which now constitute its museum. From 
this time the series of letters between them is an 
ample one. The intelligent zeal with which the 
actor laboured to promote the gratification of the 
poet’s tastes and fancies on the one side : oil the 
other, Scott’s warm anxiety for Terry’s professional 
success, the sagacity and hopefulness with which 
ha counsels and cheers him throughout, and the 
good-natured confidence with which he details his 
own projects — both the greatest and the smallest, 
— all this seems to mo to make up a very interest- 
ing picture. To none of his later correspondents, 
with the one exception of Mr Morritt, does Scott 
write with a more -perfect easy-lieartedncss than to 
Terry ; and the quaint dramatic turns and allu- 
sions with which these letters abound, will remind 
all who knew him of the instinctive courtesy with 
which he uniformly adopted, iu conversation, a 
strain the most likely to fall in with tho habits of 
any companion. It lias been mentioned that liis 
acquaintance with Terry sprung from Terry’s fa- 
miliarity with the BaUantyncs ; as it ripened, he 
had, in fact, learned to consider the ingenious co- 
median as another brother of that race ; and Terry, 
transplanted to the south, was used and trusted 
by him, and continued to serve and communicate 
with him, very much as if one of themselves had 
found it convenient to establish his head-quarters 
in London. 

Among the letters written immediately after 
Scott had completed his bargain with Dr Douglas, 
is one which (unlike the rest) I found in his own 
repositories : — 

“ For Doctor Leyden, Calcutta . 

M Favoured by the Hon, Lady Hood, 

“ Ashestiel, 25th August 1811. 

“ My Dear Leyden, — You hardly deserve I should 
write to you, for I have written you two long let- 
ters since I saw Mr Purves, and received from 
him your valued dagger, 1 which I preserve care- 
fully till Buonaparte shall come or send for it. I 

1 A Malay crease, now at Abbotsford. 

4 A ion or Mr Pringle of Why tbnuk* 


1 might take a cruel revenge on you for your silence^ 
by declining Lady Hood’s request to make you ac- 
quainted viih her; in which case, I assure you, 
great would be your loss. She is quite a, congenial 
spirit ; an ardent Scotswoman, aiid devotedly at- 
tached to those sketches of traditionary history 
which all the waters of the Burrampooter cannot, 

I suspect, altogether wash out of your honour’s 
memory. This, however, is tlie least of her praises. 
She is generous, and feeling, and intelligent, and 
lias contrived to keep her heart and social affec- 
tions broad awake amidst the chilling and benumb- 
ing atmosphere of London fashion. 1 ought perhaps 
first to havo told you, that Lady H. was the ho- 
nourable Mary Mackenzie, daughter of Lord Sea- 
forth, and is the wife of Sir Samuel Hood, one of 
our most distinguished naval heroes, who goes out 
to take the command in your seas. Lastly, she is 
a very intimate friend of Mrs Scott’s and myself, 
and first gained my heart by her admiration of the 
Scenes of Infancy. So you see, my good friend, 
what your laziness would have cost you, if, listen- 
ing rather to tho dictates of revenge than genero- 
sity, I had withheld my pen from the iukhom. But 
to confess tho truth, I fear two such minds would 
soon have found each otlier out, like good dancers 
in a ball-room, without the assistance of a master 
of ceremonies. So I may even play Sir Clement 
Cotterel with a good grace, since l cannot further 
my vengeance by withholding my good offices. My 
last went by favour of John Pringle, a who carried 
you a copy of the Lady of tho Lake, a poem which 
I really think you will like better than Marmion 
on the whole, though not perhaps in particular 
passages. Pray let me know if it carried you back 
to the land of mist and mountain. 

“ Lady Hood's dejyarture being sudden, and your 
deserts not extraordinary (speaking as a corre- 
spondent), 1 have not time to write you much' nows. 
The^ best domestic intelligence is, tliab tile* Sheriff 
of Selkirkshire, his lease of Ashestiel being- out, 
has purchased about 100 acres, extending along 
tlie banks of the Tweed just above the confluence 
of the Gala, and about three miles from Melrose. 
There, saith fame, he designs to bigg himself a 
bower — sibi et am ids — and happy will he be wh^n' 
India shall return you to a social meal, at* hie cot- 
tage. Tho place looks at present very’ like *■ poor 
Scotland’s gear.’ It consists of a bank and hauglj 
as poor and bare as Sir John Falstaff’s regiment ; 
though I fear, cro you come to see, the verdant 
screen I am about to spread over its nakedness 
will have in some degree removed this reproach. 
But it has a wild solitary air, and commands a 
splendid reach of the Tweed ; and, to suin all in 
the words of Touchstone, < it is a poor thing, but 
mine own.’ 3 

“ O ur httle folks, whom you left infants, are now 
shooting fast forward to youth, and show somo 
blood, as far as aptitude to learning is concerned, 
Charlotte and I are wearing on as easily as tin's 
fashious world will permit. The outside of my 
head is waxing grizzled, but I cannot find that 
this snow has cooled either my brain or my heart. 
— Adieu, dear Leyden ! — Pray, brighten tlie chain 
of friendship by a letter whon occasion serves \ and 
believe me ever yours, most affectionately, 

Waltkr S cott.” 

3 M An ill-favoured thing, nfr. hut mine own.' 1 dec. 

As You Like It, Act V. Scene 4. 
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On the 28th of August 1811, just three days 
after this letter was penned, J ohn Leyden died. On 
the very day when Scott was writing it, lie, having 
accompanied the Govern or- General, Lord Minto, on 
the expedition against Java, dashed into the surf, 
that he might be the first Briton in the armament 
who should set foot on the island. “ When,”* says 
Scott, in his Sketch of Leyden’s Life, “ the well- 
concerted movements of the invaders had given thorn 
possession of the town of Batavia, he displayed the 
.same ill-omened precipitation in his haste to exa- 
mine a library, or rather warehouse of books, in 
which many Indian MSS. of value were said to be 
deposited. The apartment had not been regularly 
ventilated, and, either from this circumstance, or 
already affected by the fatal sickness peculiar to 
Batavia, Leyden, when he left the place, had a fit of 
shivering, and declared the atmosphere was enough 
to give any mortal a fever. The presage was too 
just. He took to his bed, and died in three days, 
on the eve of the battle which gave Java to the 
British empire — 

* Grata quies patriae, ned et omnia terra sopulclirum .' M 1 


The packet in which Lady Hood, on her arrival 
in India announced this event, aud returned Scott’s 
unopened letter, contained also a very touching one 
from the late Sir John Malcolm, who, although he 
had never at that time seen the poet, assumed, 
as a brother borderer lamentiug a common friend, 
-the language of old acquaintanceship ; and to this 
Scott replied in the same style, which, from their 
(first meeting in the autumn of the next year, be- 
came that, on both sides, of warm and respectful 
Attachment. 1 might almost speak in the like tenor 
of a third letter in the same melancholy packet, 
from another enthusiastic admirer of Leyden, Mr 
Henry Ellis, 1 2 who also communicated to Scott his 
spirited stanzas on that untimely fate ; but his per- 
sonal intercourse with this distinguished diplomatist 
took place at a later period. 

Before passing from the autumn of 1811, 1 may 
mention, that the letter of James Hogg, from which 
I have quoted an expression of regret as to Ashe- 
, atiel, was one of many from the Shepherd, bearing 
, about this date, which Scott esteemed worthy of 
preservation. Strange as the fact may appear, 
Hogg, on the other hand, seems to have preserved 
.none of the answers ; but the half of the correspon- 
dence is quite sufficient to show how constantly and 
earnestly, in the midst of his own expanding toils 
and interests, Scott liad continued to watch over 
the struggling fortunes of the wayward and impru- 
dent Shepherd. His letters to the different mem- 
bers of the Buccleuch family at this time are full 
of the same subject. 1 shall insert one, addressed, 
oh the 24th of August, to the Countess of Dalkeith, 
along with a presentation copy of Hogg’s “ Forest 
Minstrel.” It appears to me a remarkable specimen 
of the simplest natural feelings on more subjects 
than one, couched in a dialect which, in auy hands 
bat the highest, is apt to become a cold one : — 

'* Ashestiel, Aug. 24, 1811. 

« Dear Lady Dalkeith, — The Ettrick Bard, who 
compiled the enclosed collection, which 1 observe 


Is inscribed to your Ladyship, has made it his ia> 
quest that I would transmit a copy for your ao- 
ceptance. I fear your Ladyship will find but little 
amusement in it ; for the poor fellow has just talent 
sufficient to spoil him for his own trade, without 
having enough to support him by literature. But 
I embrace the more readily an opportunity of in- 
truding upon your Ladyship’s leisure, that I might 
thank you for the very kind and affecting letter 
with which you honoured me some time ago. You 
do me justice in believing that I was deeply con- 
cerned at the irreparable loss you sustained in the 
dear and hopeful boy 3 to whom all the friends of 
the Buccleuch family looked forward with so much 
confidence. I can safely say, that since that inex- 
pressible misfortune, I almost felt as if the presence 
of one, with whom the recollection of past happi- 
ness might in some degree be associated, must have 
awakened aud added to your Ladyship’s distress, 
from a feeling that scenes of which we were not to 
speak, were necessarily uppermost in the recollec- 
tion of both. But your Ladyship knows better than 
I can teach, that, where all common topics of con- 
solation would be inapplicable, Ilcaven provides 
for us the best and most effectual lenitive in the 
progress of time, and in the constant and unremit- 
ting discharge of the duties incumbent on the sta- 
tion in which wo are placed. Those of your Lady- 
! ship arc important, in proportion to the elevation 
j of your rank, and the promising qualities of the 
! young minds which 1 lmve with so much pleasure 
seen you forming and instructing— to be comforts, 
1 trust, to yourself, and an honour to society. — 
Poor Lady Kosslyn 4 is gone, with all the various 
talent and vivacity that rendered her society so 
delightful. 1 regret her loss the more, as she died 
without ever making up some unkindness she bad 
towards me for these foolish politics. It is another 
example of the great truth, tliat life is too short for 
the indulgence of animosity. — I have the honour 
to be, with the greatest respect, your Ladyship’s 
obliged and very humble servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

The Countess, in acknowledgment of the dedi- 
cation of the Forest Minstrel, sent Hogg, through 
Scott’s hands, the donation of a hundred guineas — 
a sum which, to him, in ‘those days, must have 
seemed a fortune ; but w r hicli was only the pledge 
and harbinger of still more important benefits con- 
ferred soon after her Ladyship’s husband became 
the head of his house. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Poem of Rokeby begun— Correspondence with Mr May 
ritt — Death of Henry Duke of Hucclcucli — George Ellis — 
John Wilson — Apprentices of Edinburgh — Scott's “ Nick- 
Nackatorics ” — Letter to Miss DaiUie on the Publication of 
Childe Harold— Correspondence with Lord Byron. 

1811-1812. 

Op the £4000 which Scott pahl for the original 
farm of Abbotsford, he borrowed one half from his 
eldest brother, Major John Scott ; the other moiety 
was raised by the Ballantynes, and advanced on the 
security of the as yet unwritten, though long medi- 


1 This little biography of Leyden is Included in Scott's Mis- 
tellaneous Prose Works. 

2 Now the Right Honourable Henry Ellis, appointed in 1896 

ambassador ‘from the Court of St James's to the Bhah of Persia. 

* Lord booth See a?itc, p. 165. 


4 The Countess of Rosslyn, bom Lady Harriet Rouverie, a 
very intimate friend of Lady Dalkeith, died 8th August 1810. 
She bad, as has been mentioned before, written to Scott, re- 
senting somewhat warmly his song at the Melville dinner. See 
ante, p. 142. , 
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feted, poem of Rokeby. He immediately, I believe 
by Terry’s counsel, requested Mr Stark of Edin- 
burgh, an architect of whose talents he always spoke 
warmly, to give him a design for an ornamental 
cottage in the style of the old English vicarage- 
house. But before this could be done, Mr Stark 
died; and Scott’s letters will show liow, in the 
sequel, his building plans, checked for a season by 
this occurrence, gradually expanded, — until twelve 
years afterwards the site was occupied not by a 
cottage but a castle. 

His first notions are sketched as follows, in a 
letter addressed to Mr Morritt very shortly alter 
the purchase : — “ We stay at Ashcstiel this season, 
but migrate the next to our new settlements. I 
have fixed only two points respecting my intended 
cottage — one is, that it shall be in my garden, or 
rather kailyard — the other, that the little drawing- 
room shall open into a little conservatory, in which 
conservatory there shall be a fountain. These are 
articles of taste which I have long since determined 
upon ; but 1 hope, before a stone of my paradise is 
begun, we shall meet and collogue upon it.” 

Three months later (December 20th, 1011), he 
opens the design of his new poem in another letter 
to the lord of Rokeby, whose household, it appears, 
had just been disturbed by the unexpected accouche- 
ment of a fair visitant. The allusion to the Quarterly 
Review, towards the close, refers to an humorous 
article on Sir John Sinclair's pamphlets about the 
Bullion Question — a joint production of Mr Ellis 
and Mr Canning. 

“ To J. B. S. Morritt, Esq . 

My Dear Morritt, — I received your kind letter 
a week Or two ago. The little interlude of the 
bantling at Rokeby reminds me of a lady whose 
mother happened to produce her upon very short 
notice, between the hands of a game at whist, and 
who, from a joke of the celebrated David llume. 
Who was one of the players, lived long distinguished 
by the name of The Parenthesis . My wife had 
once nearly made a similar blunder in very awk- 
ward circumstances. We were invited to dine at 
Melville Castle (to which we were then near neigh- 
bours), with the Chief Baron 1 and his lady, its 
temporary inhabitants, — when behold, the Obadiah 
whom I despatched two hours before dinner from 
our cottage to summon the Dr Slop of Edinburgh, 
halting at Melville Lodge to rest his wearied horse, 
make apologies, and so forth, encountered the Mel- 
ville Castle Obadiah sallying on the identical errand, 
for the identical man of skill, who, like an active 
knight-errant, relieved the two distressed dames 
within three nours of each other. A blessed duct 
they would have made if they had put off their 
erying bout, as it is called, till they could do it in 
concert. 

" And now, I have a grand project to tell you of. 
Nothing less than a fourth romance, in verso ; the 
theme, during the English civil wars of Charles I., 
and the scene, your own domain of Rokeby. 1 want 
to build my cottage a little better than my limited 
finances will permit out of my ordinary income ; 
and although it is very true that an author should 
not hazard his reputation, yet, as Bob Acres says, 


• The late Right Honourable Robert Dundee, Chief Boron 
Of the Scotch Court of Exchequer. 

• See note, Ivanhoe , Chap. 42. 

• Shortly after the appearance of the article alluded to, Sir 


I really think Reputation should take some cars 
of the gentleman in return. Now, I have all your 
scenery deeply imprinted in my memory, and more- 
over, be it known to you, I intend to refresh its 
traces this ensuing summer, and to go as far as the 
borders of Lancashire, and the caves of Yorkshire, 
and so perhaps on to Derbyshire. I have sketched 
a story which pleases me, aud I am only anxious 
to keep my theme quiet, for its being piddled upon 
by some of your lleady-to-catch literati, as John 
Bunyan calls them, would be a serious misfortune 
to me. 1 am not without hope of seducing you to 
be my guide a little way on my tour. Is there not 
some book (sense or nonsense, I care not) on the 
beauties of Tccsdalc — I mean a descriptive workt 
If you can point it out or lend it me, you will do 
me a great favour, and no less if you can tell me 
any traditions of the period. By which party was 
Barnard Castle occupied l It strikes me that it 
should be held for the Parliament. Pray, help me 
in this, by truth, or fiction, or tradition, — I care 
not whic.i, if it be picturesque. What the deuce 
is the name of that wild glen, where we had such 
a clamber on horseback up a stone staircase 1 — • 
Cat’s Cradle, or Cat’s Castle, I think it was. I 
wish also to have the true edition of the tradi- 
tionary tragedy of your old house at Mortliam, and 
the ghost thereunto appertaining, and you will do 
me yeoman’s service in compiling the relics of so 
valuable a legend. Item — Do you know*any thing 
of a striking ancient castle belonging, I think, to 
the Duke of Leeds, called Coningsburgli \ 2 Grose 
notices it, but in a very flimsy maimer. I once 
flew past it on the mail-coach, when its round tower 
and flying buttresses had a most romantic effect in 
the morning dawn. 

“ The Quarterly is beyond my praise, and as 
much beyond me as I was beyond that of my poor 
old nurse who died the other day. Sir John Sin- 
clair has gotten the golden fleece at last. Dogberry 
would not desire a richer reward for having been 
written down an ass. £0000 a-ycar ! 3 Good faith, 
the whole reviews in Britain should rail at me, with 
my free consent, better cheap by at least a cyplibr. 
There is no chance, witli all my engagements, to 
bo at London this spring. My little boy Walter is 
ill with the measles, and I expect the rest to catch 
the disorder, which appears, thank God, very mild. 
Mrs Scott joins in kindest compliments to Mrs Mor- 
ritt, — inar.N* merry Christmases to you — and be- 
lieve me, truly yours, W alt lib. Scott.” 

I insert Mr Morritt’s answer, both for the light 
which it throws on various particular passages in 
the poem as we have it, and because it shows that 
some of those features in the general plan, which 
were censured by the professional critics, had been 
early and strongly recommended to the poet’s con- 
sideration by the person whom, on this occaaion 9 
he was most anxious to please. 

w To Walter Scott, Esq . 

“ Rokeby, 28th December 1811. 

“ My Dear Scott, — I begin at the top of my pa- 
per, because your request must be complied with, 
and I foresee that a letter on the antiquities of 


John Sinclair was appointed easliicr of Excise for Scotland. 
“ It should be added, nays his biographer, “ that the 'emolu- 
ments of the situation were greatly reduced at the death of Btt 
James Grant, his predecessor." 
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Teesdale will not be a short one. Your project 
delights me much, and I willingly contribute my 
mite to its completion. Yet, highly as 1 approve 
of the scene where you lay the events of your ro- 
mance, I have, I think, some observations to make 
as to the period you have chosen for it. Of this, 
however, you will be a better judge after I have 
detailed my antiquarian researches. — Now, as to 
Barnard Castle, it was built in Henry I.’s time, by 
Barnard, son of Guy Baliol, who landed with the 
Conqueror. It remained with the Baliols till tlieir 
attainder by Edward 1. The tomb of Akm of 
Galloway was here in Leland’s time ; and he gives 
the inscription. Alan, if you remember, married 
Margaret of Huntingdon, David’s daughter, and 
was father, by her, of Dovorgild, who married 
John Baliol, and from whom her son, John Baliol, 
claimed the crown of Scotland. Edward I. granted 
the castle and liberties to Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick; it descended (with that title) to the 
Nevills, and by Ann Ncvill to Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards King Richard ITT. It docs 
not appeal* to whom Henry VII. or his son rc- 
granted it, but it fell, soon iuto the hands of the 
Nevills, Earls of Westmoreland, by whom it was 
forfeited in the Rising of the North. It was grant- 
ed by James I. to the citizens of London, from 
whom Sir Ilenry Vane received it by purchase. J t 
does not seem ever to have been used as a place of 
strength %fter the Rising of the North ; and when 
the Vanes bought it of tlio citizens, it was proba- 
bly in a dismantled state. It was, however, a pos- 
session of the Vanes . before the Civil Wars, and, 
therefore, with a safe conscience you may swear 
it stood for the Parliament. TJio lady for whoso 
ghost you inquire at Kokoby, has been so buried 
in uncertainty, you may make what you like of 
her. The most interesting fiction makes her the 
heiress of the Rokebys, murdered in the woods of 
tlie Greta, by a greedy collateral who inherited the 
estate. She reached the house before she expired, 
and her blood was extant in my younger days at 
Morthain tower. Others say it was a Lady liokcb) , 
the wife of the owner, who was shot in the walks 
by robbers * but she certainly became a ghost, and 
under the very poetic nom do guerre of Morthain 
Dobby, she appeared dressed as a fine lady, with a 
piece of white silk trailing behind lier — without a 
head, indeed (though no tradition states how she 
lost so material a member), but with many of its 
advantages, for she had long hair on her shoulders 
and eyes, nose, and mouth, in her breast. The 
parson once, by talking Latin to her, confined her 
under the bridge that crosses the Greta at my 
dairy, but the arch being destroyed by floods in 
1771, became incapable of containing a ghost any 
longer, and she was seen after that time by some 
of the older parishioners. 1 often heard of her 
in my early youth, from a sibyl who lived in the 
park to the age of 105, but since her death I believe 
the history lias become obsolete. 

t( The Rokebys were at all times loyal, at least 
from Henry IV. downward. They lived early at 
Mortham tower, which was, I believe, a better 
building than the tower of Rokcby, for here also 


1 The heiress of Mortham married Rokcby in the reign of 

Edward II. ; and his own castle at liokchy having been de- 
stroyed by the Scotch after the battle of Bannockburn, lie built 
one on his wife’s estate — the same of which considerable re- 

mains still exist — on the northern bonk of the UreUn 


was one where my house now stands. I fancy they 
got Mortham by marriage. 1 * Colonel Rokcby, the 
last possessor of the old blood, was ruined in the 
Civil Wars by his loyalty and Jitliriftraess, and 
the estates were bought by the Robinsons, one 
of whom, the long Sir Thomas Robinson, so well 
known and well quizzed in tlio time of our grand- 
fathers, after laying out most of tlie estate on this 
place, sold the place and the estate together to 
my father in 170‘9. Oliver Cromwell paid a visit 
to Barnard Castle in his way from Scotland, Oc- 
tober 16‘48. He does not seem to have been in 
the castle, but lodged in the town, whence I con- 
clude the castle was then uninhabitable. Now I 
would submit to you, whether, considering the 
course of events, it would not be expedient to lay 
the time of your romance as early as the war of 
the Roses. For, 1st , As you seem to hint that 
there will be a ghost or two in it, like the King 
of Bohemia’s giants, they will be c more out of the 
way.’ ?. f , Barnard Castle, at the time I propose, 
belonged to Nevills and Plantagenets, of whom 
something advantageous (according to your cava- 
lier views) may be brought forward ; whereas a 
short time before the Civil Wars of the Parliament, 
the Vanes became possessors, and still remain so ; 
of whom, if any Tory bard should be able to say 
anything obliging, it will certainly be 4 insigne , re- 
cens, col hue hulirUnn ore alio and do honour to his 
powers of imagination. 3d, The knights of Rokcby 
itself were of high rank and lair domain at the 
earlier period, anil wore ruining themselves igno- 
bly at tlie other. 4 tk, Civil war for civil war : the 
first had two poetical sides, and the last only one ; 
for the roundheads, though 1 always thought them 
politically right, were sad materials for poetry ; 
even Milton cannot make much of them. I think 
no time suits so well with a romance, of which the 
scene lies in this country, as this Wars of the two 
Roses — unless you sing the Rising of the North ; 
and then you will abuse t£uecu Elizabeth, and be 
censured as an abettor of Popery. Jlow you would 
be involved in political controversy — with all our 
Wliigs, who are anti- Stuarts ; a ml all our Tories, 
who are an ti- Papistical ! T therefore see no alter- 
native but boldly to veuluro back to the days of 
the holy King Harry ; for, God knows, it is diffi- 
cult to say anything civil of us since that period. 
Consider only, did not Cromwell himself pray that 
the Lord would deliver him from Sir Harry Vane 1 
and what will you do with him ? — still more, if 
you take into the account the improvements in 
and about tlie castle to which yourself was witness 
when we visited it together ? 3 

<£ There is a book of a few pages, describing the 
rides through and about Teeadale ; I liavc it not, 
but if I can get it I will send it. It is very bare 
of information, but gives names. If you can get 
the third volume of Hutchinson’s History of Dur- 
ham, it would give you some useful bits of infor- 
mation, though very ill written. The glen where 
wo clambered up to Cat-castle is itself called Deep- 
dale. I fear wc have few traditions that have sur- 
vived tlie change of fanns, and property of all 
sorts, which has long taken place in this noigh- 


3 Mr Morritt alludes to the mutilation of a curious vaulted 
roof of extreme antiquity, in the great tower of Barnard Castle, 
occasioned by its conversion into a manufactory of patent shot ; 
— an improvement at which the Poet had expressed some in- 
dignation. 
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bourhood. But we have Rome poetical names re- 
maining, of which we none of us know the antiquity, 
or at least the origin. Thus, in the scamper wr 
took from Decpdale and Cat-castle, we rode next, 
if you remember, to Cotherstone, an ancient village 
of the Fitzhiighs on the Tees, whence 1 showed you 
v rock rising over the crown of the wood, still 
called Pendragon Castle. The river that joins the 
Tecs at Cotherstone is yclept the Balder, 1 fancy 
in honour of the son of Odin ; for the farm conti- 
guous to it retains the name of Woden’s Crolt. 
The parisii in which it stands is Romaldkirk, the 
church of St Roma Id the hermit, and was once a 
Jiemiitage itself in Tecsdale forest. The parish next 
to Rokeby, on the Tees below my house, is Wyelitf, 
where the old reformer was born, and the day-star 
of the Reformation fii-l rose on England. 

u The family of Rokeby, wlio were the proprie- 
tors of tliis place, were valiant and knightly. They 
seem to have had good possessions at the Conquest 
(see Doomsday Book); in Henry lll.’s i vigil, they 
were Sheriffs of Yorkshire. In Edward T l .’s reign, 
Froissart informs us, that when the Scotch army 
decamped in the night so ingeniously from Wear- 
dale that nobody knew the direction of their march, 
a hue ami cry was raised after them, and a reward 
of a hundred merks annual value in land was offered 
by the Crown for whoever could discover them, 
and that de Rokeby - - 1 think Sir Ralph — was the 
fortunate knight who ascertained their quarters on 
the moors near llcxham. In the tinu of Henry 
IV., the High-Sheriff of Yorkshire, who overthrow 
Northumberland and drove him to Scotland after 
the battle of Shrewsbury, was also a Rokeby. Tra- 
dition says that this sheriff was before this an ad- 
herent of the Vcrcys, and was the identical knight 
who dissuaded Hotspur from the enterprise, on 
whose letter the angry warrior comments so freely 
in Shakspeare. They are indeed, 1 think, men- 
tioned as adherents of the Poreys in Chevy Chase, 
and fought un ler ♦ 1 eir banner; I hope, therefore, 
that they broke that connexion from pure patriot- 
ism, and not for 'll thy lucre. 

44 Such are i.»k t’. i annals that occur to me at 
present. If you will come here, we can summon a 
synod of the oldest women in the country, ami you 
shall cross-examine them as much as you please. 
There are many romantic spots, and old names ra- 
ther than remains of peels, and towers, once called 
castles, which belonged to Scroops, Eitzhughs, and 
N'evills, with which you should be intimate before 
you finish your poem, — and also the abbots and 
monks of Egglpstone, who were old and venerable 
people, if you carry your story back into Romish 
times ; and you will allow that the beauty of the 
situation deserves it, if you recollect the view from 
and near the bridge between me and Barnard 
Castle. Coningsburgli Castle, a noblo building as 
you say, stands between Doncaster and Rother- 
ham. I think it belongs to Lord 1 itzwilliam, but 
am not sure. You may easily find the account of 
it in Grose, or any of the other antiquarians. The 
building is a noble circular tower, buttressed all 
round, and with walls of immoderate thickness. It 
is of a very early era, but I do not know its date. 

“ 1 have almost filled my letter with antiqua- 
rianism ; but will not conclude without repeating 
how much your intention has charmed us. The 
scenery of our rivers deserves to become classic 
ground, and I hope tlic scheme will induce you to 


visit and revisit it often. I will contrive to ride 
with you to Weiislydale and the Caves at least, and 
the border of Lancashire, &c. if I can ; and to fa* 
eilitate that trip, I hope you will bring Mrs Scott 
here, that our dames may not be impatient of our 
absence. ‘ 1 know each dale, and every alley green,' 
between U. keby and the Lakes and Caves, and 
have no scruple in recommending my own guid- 
ance, under which you will be far more likely to 
make discoveries than by yourself ; for the people 
have many of them no knowledge of their own 
country. Should 1, in consequence of your Cele- 
bris , be obliged to leave Rokeby from the influx 
of cockney romancers, artists, illustrators, and sen- 
timental tourists, I shall retreat to Ashestiel, or to 
your new cottage, and thus visit on you the sins 
of you** writings. At all events, however, I shall 
raise the rent of my inn at Clreta-bridge on the 
first notice of your book, as I hear the people at 
Callander have made a fortune by you. Pray give 
our kin u. and best regards to Airs Scott, and be- 
lieve me ever, Dear Scott, yours very truly, 

J. B. S. Mokaitt.” 

• 

In January 1812, Scott entered upon the enjoy- 
ment. of his proper salary as a clerk of Session, 
which, with his sheriffdom, gave him from this time 
till very near the close of his life, a professional in- 
come of £10*00 a-year. On the 11th of the same 
month lie lost his kind friend and firSt patron, 
Henry, third Duke of Bucclcuch, and fifth of 
Queensberry. Both these events arc mentioned in 
the following letter to Joauna Baillie, who, among 
other things, had told Scott that the materials for 
his purse were now on her table, and expressed her 
anxiety to know who was the author of some beau- 
tiful lines ou the recent death of their friend, James 
(irahame, the poet of the Sabbath. These verses 
had, it appears, fouud their way anonymously into 
the newspapers. 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie , Hampstead . 

“ January 17th, 1812. 

“ Mv Dear Friend, — The promise of the purse 
has flattered my imagination so very agreeably, 
that 1 cannot help sending you an ancient silver 
mou ill -piece, to which, if it pleases your taste, you 
may adapt your intended labours : this, besides, is 
a genteel way of tying you down to your promise ; 
and to bribe you still farther, I assure you it shall 
not bo put to the purpose of holding bank-notes or 
vulgar bullion, but reserved as a place of deposit 
for some of my pretty little medals and nicknacka- 
tories. When I do make another poetical effort, I 
shall certainly expect the sum you mention from 
the booksellers, for they have had too good bargains 
of me hitherto, and I fear I shall want a great deal 
of money to make my cottage exactly what I should 
like it. Meanwhile, between ourselves, my income 
has been very much increased since I wrote to you, 
in a different way. My predecessor in the office of 
Clerk of Session retired to make room for me, on 
the amiable condition of retaining all the emolu- 
ments during his life, which, from my wish to 
retire from the Bar, and secure a certain though 
distant income, I was induced to consent to ; and 
considering his advanced age and uncertain health, 
the bargain was really not a bad one. But alas ! 
like Sinbad’s old man of the sea, my coadjutor's 
strength increased prodigiously after lie had fairly 
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settled himself on my shoulders, so that after five 
years’ gratuitous labour J began to tire of my bur- 
den. Fortunately, Mr Bankes* late superannuation 
act provides a rateable pension for office-holders 
obliged to retire after long and faithful services ; 
knd my old friend very handsomely consented to be 
transferred from my galled shoulders to the broad 
back of the public, although he is likely to sustain a 
considerable diminution of income by the exchange, 
to which he has declared himself willing to submit 
as a penalty for having lived longer than he or I 
expected. To me it will make a difference of £1 300 
a-ye&r, no trifle to us who have no wish to increase 
our expense in a single particular, and who could 
support it on our former income without inconveni- 
ence. This I tell you in confidence, because I know 
you will be very well pleased with any good for- 
tune which comes in my way. — Everybody who 
cares a farthing for poetry is delighted with your 
volume, and well they may. You will neither be 
shocked nor surprised at hearing that Mr Jeffrey 
has announced himself of a contrary opinion. So, 
at least, 1 understand, for onr very ideas of wliat 
is poetry differ so widely, that we rarely talk upon 
these subjects. There is something in his mode of 
reasoning that leads me greatly to doubt whether, 
notwithstanding the vivacity of liis imagination, he 
really has an y feeling of poetical genius, or whether 
he has worn it all off by perpetually sharpening his 
wit on thd grindstone of criticism. 

“ I am very glad that you met my dear friend, 
George Ellis, — a wonderful man, who, through the 
life of a statesman and politician, conversing with 
princes, wits, fine ladies, and fine gentlemen, and 
acquainted with all the intrigues and tracasseries of 
the cabinets and ruelles of foreign courts, has yet 
retained all warm and kindly feelings which render 
a man amiablo in society, and the darling of liis 
friends. 

“ The author of the elegy upon poor Grahame, 
is John Wilson, a young man of very considerable 
poetical powers, lie is now engaged in a poem 
called the Isle of Palms, something in the style of 
Southey. He is an eccentric genius, and has fixed 
himself upon the banks of Windermere, but occa- 
sionally Tesides in Edinburgh, where he now is. 
Perhaps you have seen him ; — his father was a 
wealthy Paisley manufacturer — his mother a sis- 
ter of Robert Sym. He seems an excellent, warm- 
hearted, and enthusiastic young man ; something 
too much, perhaps, of the latter quality, places him 
among the list of originals. 

* Our streets in Edinburgh are become as inse- 
cure as your houses in Wapping. Only think of a 
formal association among nearly fifty apprentices, 
aged from twelve to twenty, to scour the streets 
and knock down and rob all whom they found in 
their way. This they executed on the last night of 
the year with such spirit, that two men have died, 
and several others are dangerously ill, from the 
wanton treatment they received. The watchword 
of these young heroes when they met with resist- 
ance was — Mar him , a word of dire import ; and 
which, as they were all armed with bludgeons 
loaded with lead, and were very savage, they cer- 
tainly used in the sense of Ratcliffe Highway. The 
worst of all this is not so much the immediate evil, 
which a severe example will probably check for 
the present, as that the formation and existence of 
such an association, holding regular meetings and 


keeping regular minutes, argues a woful negligence 
in the masters of these boys, the tradesmen and 
citizens of Edinburgh, of that wholesome domestic 
discipline which they ought, in justice to God and 
to man, to exercise over the youth intrusted to 
their charge ; a negligence which cannot fail to be 
productive of every sort of vice, crime, and folly, 
among boys of that age. 1 

“ Yesterday 1 had the melancholy task of attend- 
ing the funeral of the good old Duke of Bucdeuch. 
It was, by his own direction, very private; but scarce 
a dry eye among the assistants — a rare tribute to 
a person whose high rank and large possessions 
removed him so far out of the social sphere of pri- 
vate friendship. But the Duke’B mind was moulded 
upon the kindliest and most single-hearted model, 
and arrested the affections of all who had any con- 
nexion with him. He is truly a great loss to Scot- 
land, and will be long missed and lamented, though 
the successor to his rank is heir also to his gene- 
| rous spirit and affections. He was my kind friend. 
Ever yours, W. Scott.” 

The next of his letters to Joanna Baillie is cu- 
rious, as giving his first impressions on reading 
Cliilde Harold. It contains also a striking sketch 
of the feelings lie throughout life expressed, as to 
what he had observed of society in London- — with 
a not loss characteristic display of some of his own 
minor amusements. 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie . 

“ Ashesticl, April 4th, 1812. 

" I ought not, even in modern gratitude, which 
may be moved by the gift of a purse, much less in 
minstrel sympathy, which values it more as your 
work than if it were stuffed with guineas, to have 
delayed thanking you, my kind friend, for such an 
elegant and acceptable token of your regard. My 
kindest and best thanks also attend the young lady* 
who would not permit the purse to travel untenan- 
ted. a I shall he truly glad when I can offer them 
in person, but of that there is no speedy prospect. 
1 don’t believe I shall see London this great while 
again, which 1 do not very much regret, were it not 
that it postpones the pleasure of seeing you and 
about half-a-dozen other friends. Without having 
any of the cant of loving retirement, and solitude, 
and rural pleasures, and so forth, I really have no 
great pleasure in the general society of London ; I 
have never been there long enough to attempt any- 
thing like living in my own way, and the immense 
length of the streets separates the objects you are 
interested in so widely from each other, that three 
parts of your time are past in endeavouring to dis- 
pose of the fourth to some advantage. At Edin- 
burgh, although in general society we are absolute 
mimics of London, and imitate them equally in 
late hours, and in the strange precipitation with 
which we hurry from one place to another, in search 
of the society which we never sit still to enjoy, yet 
still people may manage their own parties and mo- 
tions their own way. But all this is limited to my 

1 Three of these lads, all under eighteen years of age, were 
executed on the scene of one of the murders here alluded to, 
April the 22d, 1812. Their youth and penitence excited the 
deepest compassion ; but never eertainiy was a severe example 
more necessary. 

2 The purse contained an old coin from Joanna Baillie’s 
niece, the daughter of the Doctor. 
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particular circumstances, — for in a city like 
London, the constant resident has beyond all other 

£ laces the power of conducting himself exactly as 
e likes. Whether this is entirely to be wished or 
not, may indeed be doubted. I have seldom felt 
myself so fastidious about books as in the midst of 
a large library, where one is naturally tempted to 
imitate the egregious epicure who condescended to 
take only one bite out of the sunny side of a peach. 
I suspect something of scarcity is necessary to m ake 
you devour the intellectual banquet with a good 
relish and digestion, as we know to be the caso with 
respect to corporeal sustenance. But to quit all 
this egotism, which is as little as possible to the 
purpose, you must be informed that Krskine lias 
enshrined your letter among his household papers 
of the most precious kind. Among your thousand 
admirers you have not a warmer or more kindly 
heart; he tells me Jeffrey talks very favourably of 
this volume. I should be glad, for his own sake, 
that he took some opportunity to retrace the paths 
of his criticism ; but after pledging himself so deeply 
as he has done, I doubt much his giving way even 
unto conviction. As to my own share, 1 am labour- 
ing sure enough, but I have not yet got on the 
right path where I can satisfy myself I shall go on 
with courage, for diffidence does not easily beset 
me — and the public, still more than the ladies, 
1 stoop to the forward and the bold ; ’ but then in 
either case, 1 fancy, tho suitor for favour must be 
buoyed up by some sense of deserving it, whether 
real or supposed. The celebrated apology of Dry- 
den for a passage which he could not defend, 4 that 
he knew when he wrote it, it was bad enough to 
succeed/ was, with ail deference to his memory, 
certainly invented to justify the fact after it was 
committed. 

u Have you seen the Pilgrimage of Cliilde Ha- 
rold, by Lord Byron ? It is, I think, a very clever 
oein, but gives no good symptom of the writer’s 
eart or morals. His hero, notwithstanding the 
affected antiquity of tho style in some parts, is a 
modern man of fashion and fortune, worn out and 
satiated with the pursuits of dissipation, and al- 
though there is a caution against it in the preface, 
you cannot for your soul avoid concluding that the 
author, as he gives on account of his own travels, 
is also doing so in his own character. Now really 
this is too bad: vice ought to be a little more 
modest, and it must require impudence at least 
equal to the noble Lord’s other powers, to claim 
sympathy gravely for the ennui arising from his 
being tired of his wassailers and his paramours. 
There is a monstrous deal of conceit in it too, for 
it is informing the inferior part of the world that 
their little old-fashioned scruples of limitation are 
not worthy of his regard, while his fortune and 
possessions are such as have put all sorts of grati- 
fications too much in his power to afford him any 
pleasure. Yet with all this conceit and assurance, 
there is much poetical merit in the book, and I 
wish you would read it. 

** I have got Rob Roy’s gun, a long Spanish- 
barrelled piece, with his initials, R. M. C., for Ro- 
bert Macgregor Campbell, which latter name he 
assumed in compliment to the Argyle family, who 

1 A llan Ramsay's song of “ The Yellow-hair'tl Laddie." 

• Mrs Slddons made her farewell appearance at Covent Gar- 
den. m Lady Macbeth, on the 29th of June 1812 ; but she af- 
terwards resumed her profession for short Intervals more than 

• 


afforded him a *ood deal of private support, be* 
cause he was a thorn in the side of their old rival 
house of Moiitrose. I have, moreover, a relic of 
a more heroic character ; it is a sword which was 
given to the great Marquis of Montrose by Charles 
1., and appears to have belonged to his father, our 
gentle King Jamie. It had been preserved for a 
long time n t Gartmore, but the present proprietor 
was selling his library, or great part of it, and 
John Ballantync, the purchaser, wishing to oblige 
me, would not conclude a bargain, which the gen* 
tleman’s necessity made him anxious about, till he 
flung the sword into the scale ; it is, independent 
of its other merits, a most beautiful blade. I think 
a dialogue between this same sword and Rob Roy’s 
gun might be composed with good effect. 

44 Wc are here in a most extraordinary pickle — • 
considering that we have just entered upon April, 
when, according to the poet, 4 primroses paint the 
sweet plain,’ 1 instead of which, both hill and val- 
ley are doing penance in a sheet of snow of very 
respectable depth. Mail-coaches have been stopt 
— shepherds, 1 grieve to say, lost in the snow ; in 
short, we experience all the hardships of a Janu- 
ary storm at this late period of tho spring; tho 
snow has been near a fortnight, and if it departs 
with dry weather, wo may do well enough, but if 
wet weather should ensue, the wheat crop through 
Scotland will be totally lost. — My thoughts are 
anxiously turned to the Peninsula, though l think 
the Spaniards have but one choice, and that is to 
1 choose Lord Wellington dictator ; J havo no doubt 
; lie could put things right yet. As for domestic 
| politics, 1 really give them very little considera- 
! tion. Your friends, the Whigs, are angry enough, 
1 suppose, with tho Prince Regent, but those who 
were most apt to flatter his follies, have little rea- 
son to complain of the usage they have met with 
— and he may probably think that those who were 
true to the lather in his hour of calamity may 
have tho best title to the confidence of the son. 
The excellent private character of the old King 
gave him great advantages as the head of a free 
government. I fear the Prince will long experi- 
ence the inconveniences of not having attended to 
his own. — Mrs Siddons, as fame reports, lias taken 
another engagement at Covent Garden : surely she 
is wrong ; she should have no twilight, but set in 
the full possession of her powers. 2 

44 I hope C .nip bell’s plan of lectures will answer* 
I think the brogue may he got over, if he will not 
trouble himself by attempting to correct it, but read 
with fire and feeling ; he is an animated reciter, but 
I never heard him read. 

“ 1 have a great mind, before sealing this long 
scrawl, to send you a list of the contents of the 
purse as they at present stand : — 

“ l«f, Miss Elizabeth Baillie's purse-penny, called 
by the learned a denarius of die Empress Faus- 
tina. 

u 2d, A gold brooeh, found in a bog in Ireland, 
which, for aught I know, fastened the mantle of 
an Irish Princess in the days of Cuthullin, or Neal 
of the Nine Hostages. 

“ 3 d, A toadstone — a celebrated amulet, winch 
was never lent to any one unless upon a bond for 

once, and did not finally bid adieu to the stage until the 9th of 
June 1819. - 

* Mr Thom as Cnmpbpll hnd Announced his first course Of 
Lectures on English Poetry about this tune. 
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a thousand merks for its being safely restored. It 
was sovereign for protecting new-born children and 
their mothers from the power of the fairies, and 
has been repeated ly borrowed from my mother, on 
account of tills virtue. 

“ 4 th 9 A coin of Edward I., found in Dryburgh 
Abbey. 

“ 5th, A funeral ring, with Dean Swift's hair. 

“ So you see my nicknackatory is well supplied, 
though the purse is more valuable than all its con- 
tents. 

“ Adieu, my dear friend. Mrs Scott joins in 
kind respects to your sister, the Doctor, and Mrs 
Baillie. Walter Scott." 

A month later, the Edinburgh Review on Lord 
Byron's Romaunt having just appeared, Scott says 
to Mr Morritt (May 12 ) — u I agree very much 
in what you say of Cliilde Harold. Though there 
is something provoking and insulting to morality 
and to feeling in his misanthropical ennui, it gives 
nevertheless, an odd piquancy to his descriptions 
and reflections. This is upon the whole a piece of 
most extraordinary power, and may rank its author 
with our first poets. I see the Edinburgh Review 
has hauled its wind." 

Lord Byron was, I need not say, the prime ob- 
ject of interest this season in the fashionable world 
of London; nor did the Prince Regent owe the 
subsequent hostilities of the noble Poet to any ne- 
glect on his part of the brilliant genius which had 

i ’ust been fully revealed in the Cliilde Harold. Mr 
v\ urray , the publisher of the Romaunt, on hear- 
ing, on the 29th of June, Lord Byron’s account of 
his introduction to liis Royal Highness, conceived 
that, by communicating it to Scott, he might af- 
ford the opportunity of such a personal explana- 
tion between his two poetical friends, as should 
obliterate on both sides whatever painful feelings 
had survived the offensive allusions to Marmion 
in the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ; and 
this good-natured step had the desired consequen- 
ces. Mr Moore says that the correspondence “ be- 
gun in some inquiries which Mr Scott addressed 
to Lord Byron on the subject of liis interview with 
Royalty ;* ?1 but he would not have used that ex- 
pression, had he seen the following letter : — 

“ To the Right Honourable Lord Byron , $c. $*c. 

“ Care of John Murray, Etq., Fleet Street „ London. 

“ Edinburgh, July 3d, 1812. 

“ My Lord, — I am uncertain if I ought to profit 
by the apology which is afforded me, by a very ob- 
liging communication from our acquaintance, John 
Murray of Fleet Street, to give your Lordship the 
present trouble. But my intrusion concerns a large 
debt of gratitude due to your Lordship, and a 
much less important one of explanation, which I 
think I owe to myself, as 1 dislike standing low in 
the opinion of any person whose talents rank so 
highly in my own, as your Lordsliip’s most de- 
servedly do. 

“ The first count, as our technical language ex- 
presses it, relates to the high pleasure 1 have re- 
ceived from the Pilgrimage of Cliilde Harold, and 
from its precursors; the former, with all its classi- 
cal associations, some of which are lost on so poor 
a scholar os I am, possesses the additional charm 


of vivid and animated description, mingled with 
original sentiment ; — but besides this debt, which 
I owe your Lordship in common with the rest of 
the reading public, 1 have to acknowledge my par- 
ticular thanks for your having distinguished by 
praise, in the work which your Lordship rather 
dedicated in general to satire, some of my own li- 
terary attempts. And this leads me to put your 
Lordship right in the circumstances respecting the 
sale of Marmion, which had reached you in a dis- 
torted and misrepresented form, and which, per- 
haps, 1 have some reason to complain, were given 
to the public without more particular inquiry. The , 
poem, my Lord, was not written upon contract for ; 
a sum of money — though it is too true that it was ! 
sold and published in a very unfinished state (which 
1 have since regretted), to enable me to extricate 
myself from some engagements which fell suddenly 
upon me, by the unexpected misfortunes of a very 
near relation. So that, to quote statute and pre- 
cedent, I really come under the case cited by Ju- 
venal, though not quite in the .extremity of the 
classic author — 

Esurit, intactara Paridi nisi vendit Agavea. 

And so much for a mistake, into which your Lord 
ship might easily fall, especially as I generally find 
it the easiest way of stopping sentimental compli- 
ments on the beauty, &c. of certain poetry, and the 
delights Which the author must have taken in the 
composition, by assigning tho readiest reason that 
will cut the discourse short, upon a subject where 
one must appear either conceited, or affectedly 
rude and cynical. 

“As for my attachment to literature, 1 sacrificed 
for the pleasure of pursuing it very fair chances of 
opulence and professional honours, at a time of 
life when I fully knew their value ; and I am not 
ashamed to say, that in deriving advantages in 
compensation from the partial favour of the public, 

I have added some comforts and elegancies to a 
bare independence. I am sure your Lordship’s 
good sense will easily put this unimportant egotism 
to the right account, for — though I do not know 
the motive would make me enter into controversy 
with a fair or an unfair literary critic — I may be 
well excused for a wish to clear my personal cha- 
racter from any tinge of mercenary or sordid feel- 
ing in the eyes of a contemporary of genius. Your 
Lordship will likewise permit me to add, that you 
would have escaped the trouble of this explanation, 
had I not understood that the satire alluded to had 
been suppressed, not to be reprinted. For in re- 
moving a prejudice on your Lordship’s own mind, 

I had no intention of making any appeal by or 
through you to the public, since my own habits of 
life have rendered my defence as to avarice or ra- 
pacity rather too easy. 

“ Leaving tills foolish matter where it lies, I 
have to request your Lordship’s acceptance of my 
best thanks for the flattering communication which 
you took the trouble to make Mr Murray on my 
behalf, and which could not fail to give me the 
gratification which I am sure you intended. I dare 
say our worthy bibliopolist overcoloured his report 
of your Lordship’s conversation with the Prince 
Regent, but I owe my thanks to him nevertheless, 
for the excuse he has riven me for intruding these 
pages on your Lordship. Wishing you health, 
spirit, and perseverance, to continue your pilgri- 


1 H/k and Works of Lord Byron, vol. ii. p. 135. 
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mage through the interesting countries which you 
have still to pass with Childe Harold, 1 have the 
honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s obedient 
servant, Walter Scott.” 

“ P. S. — Will your Lordship permit me a verbal 
criticism on Childe Harold, were it only to show l 
have read his Pilgrimage with attention! ‘ Nuestra 
Dama de la Pena* means, I suspect, not our Lady 
of Crime or Punishment, but our Lady of the Cliff; 
the difference is, 1 believe, merely in the accentua- 
tion of 4 pena.*” 

Lord Byron’s answer was in these terms:— 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq., Edinburgh . 

• “St James's Street, July 6, 1812. 

“ Sir, — 1 have just been honoured with your 
letter. — I feel sorry that you should have thought 
it worth while to notice the evil works of my non- 
age, as the thing is suppressed voluntarily , and 
your explanation is too kind not to give me pain. 
The Satire was written when I was very young 
and v ?vy angry, and fully bent on displaying my 
wrath and my wit, and now I am haunted by the 
ghosts of my wholesale assertions. 1 cannot suf- 
ficiently thank you for your praise ; and now, waiv- 
ing myself, let me talk to you of the Prince Regent. 
He ordered mo to be presented to him at a ball : 
and after some sayings, peculiarly pleasing from 
royal lips, as to my own attempts, he talked to mo 
of you and your immortalities ; lie preferred you 
to every bard past and present, and asked which 
of your works pleased me most. It was a difficult 
question. I answered, I thought the Lay. He said 
Ids own opinion was nearly similar. In speaking 
of the others, I told him that I thought you more 
particularly the poet of Princes , as they never ap- 
peared more fascinating than in Marmion and the 
Lady of the Lake. He was pleased to coincide, and 
to dwell on the description of your Jameses as no 
less royal than poetical. He spoke alternately of 
Homer and yourself, and seemed well acquainted 
with both; so that (with the exception of tlio Turks 1 
and your humble servant) you were in very good 
company. I defy Murray to have exaggerated his 
Royal Highness’s opinion of your powers, nor can 
1 pretend to enumerate all he said on the subject ; 
but it may give you pleasure to hear that it was 
conveyed in language which would only suffer by 
my attempting to transcribe it ; and with a tone 
and tasto which gave me a very high idea of his 
abilities and accomplishments, which 1 had hitherto 
considered as confined to manners , certainly supe- 
rior to those of any living gentleman. 

“ This interview was accidental. I never went 
to the levee; for having seen the courts of Mussul- 
man and Catholic sovereigns, my curiosity was suf- 
ficiently allayed: and my politics being as perverse 
as my rhymes, I had, in fact, no business there. 
To be thus praised by your Sovereign must be gra- 
tifying to you; and if that gratification is not al- 
loyed by die communication being made through 
me, the bearer of it will consider himself very for- 
tunately, and sincerely, your obliged and obedient 
servant, Byron.” 

“ P. S. — Excuse this scrawl, scratched in a great 
hurry, and just after a journey.” 

( * a Turkish ambassador and his suite figured at the ball. 


Scott immedia taly replied as follows:— 

“ To the Right Hon. Lord Byron, $c. $c. #<j. 

“ Abbotsford, near Melrose, 16th July 1812. 

* My Lord, — I am much indebted to your Lord- 
ship for your kind and friendly letter : and much 
gratified by the Prince Regent’s good opinion of 
my literary attempts. I know so little of courts 
or princes, that any success I may have had in 
hitting off tho Stuarts is, 1 am afraid, owing a 
little old Jacobite leaven which 1 sucked in with 
the numerous traditionary tales that amused my 
infancy. It is a fortunate tiling for the Prince 
himself that he has a literary turn, since nothing 
can so effectually relieve the ennui of state, and 
the anxieties of power. 

44 I hope your Lordship intends to give us more 
of Childe Harold. 1 was delighted that my friend 
Jeffrey — for such, in despite of many a feud, lite- 
rary and political, I always esteem him — has made 
so hanar-omely the amende honorable for not hav- 
ing discovered in the bud the merits of the flower; 
and I am happy to understand that the retracta- 
tion bo handsomely made was received with equal 
liberality. These circumstances may perhaps some 
day lead you to revisit Scotland, which has a ma- 
ternal claim upon you, and I need not say what 
pleasure I should have in returning my personal 
thanks for the honour you have done me. I am 
labouring hero to contradict an old proverb, and 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, — namely, to 
convert a bare haugh and brae , of about 100 acres, 
into a comfortable farm. Now, although I am 
living in a gardener’s hut, and although the adja- 
cent ruins of Melrose have little to tempt one who 
has seen those of Athens, yet, should you take a 
tour which is so fashionable at this season, I should 
be very happy to have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing you to anything remarkable in my father- 
land. My neighbour, Lord Somerville, would, I am 
sure, readily supply the accommodations which I 
want, unless you prefer a couch in a closet, which 
is the utmost hospitality I have at present to of- 
fer. The fair, or shall I Bay the sage, Apreece 
that was, Lady Davy that is, is soon to show us 
how much science she leads captive in Sir Hum- 
phrey ; so your Lordship sees, as the citizen’s wife 
says in the farce, ‘ Threadneedle Street has some 
charms,’ since they procure us such celebrated vi- 
sitants. As *or me, I would rather cross-question 
your Lordship about the outside of Parnassus, than 
learn the nature of the coutcnts of all the other 
mountains in the world. Pray, when under 4 its 
cloudy canopy* did you hear anything of the cele- 
brated Pegasus 1 Some say he has been brought off 
with other curiosities to Britain, and now covers 
at Tattersal’s. I would fain have a cross from him 
out of my little moss-trooper’s Galloway, and I 
think your Lordship can tell me how to set about 
it, as 1 recognise his true paces in the high-mettled 
description of Ali Pacha’s military court. 

44 A wise man said — or, if not, I, who am no 
wise man, now say — that there is no surer mark 
of regard than when your correspondent ventures 
to write nonsense to you. Having, therefore, like 
Dogberry, bestowed all my tediousness upon your 
Lordship, you are to conclude that 1 have given 
you a convincing proof that I am very much your 
Lordship’s obliged and very faithful servant, 

W alter Scott#” ' 
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From tills time the epistolary intercourse be- 
tween Scott and Byron continued to be kept up ; 
and it erelong assumed a tone of friendly confidence 
equally honourable to both these great competitors, 
without rivalry, for the favour of the literary 
World. 

The date of the letter last quoted immediately 
preceded that of Scott’s second meeting with an- 
other of the most illustrious of his contemporaries. 
He* had met Davy at Mr Wordsworth’s when in 
the first flush of his celebrity in 1804, and been, 
as one of liis letters states, much delighted with 
w the simple and unaffected style of his bearing — 
the most agreeable characteristic of high genius.” 
Sir Humphrey, now at the summit of lxis fame, 
had come, by his marriago with Scott’s accom- 
plished relation, into possession of an ample for- 
tune ; and he and his bride were among the first 
of the poet’s visitants in the original cabin at Ab- 
botsford. 

The following letter is an answer to one in which 
Mr Southey had besought Scott’s good offices in 
behalf of an application which he thought of ma- 
king to be appointed llistoriograplier-Iloyal in the 
room of Mr Dutens, just dead. It will be seen 
that both poets regarded with much alarm the 
symptoms of popular discontent which appeared 
in various districts, particularly among the Ludr 
elites, as they were called, of Yorkshire, during the 
uncertain condition of public affairs consequent on 
the assassination of this Prime Minister, Mr Per- 
nival, by Bellingham, in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, on the lltli of May 1812; and that 
Scott had, in his capacity of Sheriff, had his own 
share in suppressing tho tumults of the only manu- 
facturing town of Selkirkshire. The last sentence 
of the letter alludes to a hint dropped in tho Edin- 
burgh Review, that the author of the historical de- 
partment of the Edinburgh Annual Register ought 
to be called to the bar of the House of Commons, 
in consequence of the bold language in which ho 
had criticised tlie parliamentary hostility of the 
Whigs to the cause of Spain. 

“ To Robert Southey , Esq., Keswick. 

44 Edinburgh, 4th Juno 1812. 

<c My Dear Southey, — It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the instant I had your letter I wrote 
to the only friend I have in power, Lord Melville 
(if indeed he be now in power), begging him for 
the sake of his own character, for tho remem- 
brance of liis father who wished you sincerely well, 
and by every other objuration I could think of, 
to back your application. All I fear, if Adminis- 
tration remain, is the influence of the clergy, 
who have a strange disposition to job away among 
themselves the rewards of literature. But 1 fear 
they are all to pieces above stairs, and much owing 
to rashness and mismanagement ; for if they could 
not go on without Canning and Wellesley, they 
certainly should from the beginning have invited 
them in as companions, and not mere retainers. 
On the whole, that cursed compound of madness 
and villany has contrived to do his country more 
mischief at one blow than all her sages and states- 
men will be able to repair perhaps in our day. 
You are quite right in apprehending a Jacquerie ; 
the country is mined below our feet. Last week, 
learning that a meeting was to be held among the 
weavers of the large manufacturing village of Ga- 


lashiels, for the purpose of cutting a man’s web 
from his loom, I apprehended the ringleaders and 
disconcerted the whole project ; but in the course 
of my inquiries, imagine my surprise at discover- 
ing a bundle of letters and printed manifestoes, 
from which it appeared that the Manchester Wea- 
vers’ Committee corresponds with every manufac- 
turing town in the South and West of Scotland, 
and levies a subsidy of 2s. Gd. per man — (an im- 
mense sum) — for the ostensible purpose of peti- 
tioning Parliament for redress of grievances, but 
doubtless to sustain them in their revolutionary 
movements. An energetic administration, which 
had the confidence of the country, would soon 
check all this ; but it is our misfortune to lose tho 
pilot when the ship is on tlie breakers. But it is 
sickening to think of our situation. 

“ I can hardly think there could have been any 
serious intention of taking tlie hint of the Review, 
and yet liberty has so often been mado the pretext 
of crushing its own best supporters, that 1 am al- 
ways prepared to expect the most tyrannical pro- 
ceedings from professed demagogues. 

“ 1 am uncertain whether tlie Chamberlain will 
be liable to removal — if not, I should hope you 
may be pretty sure of your object. Believe me 
ever yours faithfully, Walter Scott.” 

“ 4th June . — What a different birthday from 
those I have seen ! It is likely I shall go to Rokcby 
for a few days this summer ; and if so, I will cer- 
tainly diverge to spend a day at Keswick.” 

Mr Southey’s application was unsuccessful — the 
office he wished for having been bestowed, as soon 
as it fell vacant, on a person certainly of vastly 
inferior literary pretensions — the late Rev. J. S. 
Clarke, D. D., private librarian to the Regent. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The 44 Flitting'* to Abbotsford — Plantations — George Thom- 
son — Hoke by and Triermain in progress — Excursion to 
Floddon, Bishop- Auckland, and Kokeby Park — Corre- 
spondence with Crabbe — Life of Patrick Carey, &c. — Pub- 
lication of llokeby — and of the Bridal of Triermain. 

1812-1813. 

Towards the end of May 1812, the Sheriff finally 
removed from Ashestiei to Abbotsford. The day 
when this occurred was a sad dhe for many a poor 
neighbour — for they lost, both in him and his wife, 
very generous protectors. In such a place, among 
the few evils which counterbalance so many good 
things in the condition of the peasantry, the most 
afflicting is tho want of access to medical advice. 
As far as their means and skill would go, they had 
both done their utmost to supply this want ; and 
Mrs Scott, in particular, had made it so much her 
business to visit the sick in their scattered cottages,, 
and bestowed on them the contents of her medi- 
cine-cliest as well as of the larder and cellar, with 
such unwearied kindness, that her name is never 
mentioned there to this day without some expres- 
sion of tenderness. Scott’s children remember the 
parting scene as one of unmixed affliction — but it 
had had, as we shall see, its lighter features. 

Among the many amiable English friends whom 
he owed to his frequent visits at Rokeby Park, 
there was, I believe, none that had a higher place 
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In his regard than the late Anne Lady Alvanley, 
the widow of the celebrated Chief- Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He was fond of female 
society in general ; but her ladyship was a woman 
after his heart; well born, and highly bred, but 
without the slightest tinge of the frivolities of mo- 
dem fashion ; soundly informed, and a warm lover 
of literature and the arts, but holding in as great 
horror as himself the imbecile chatter and affect- 
ed ecstasies of the bluestocking generation. Her 
ladyship had written to him early in May, by Miss 
Sarah Smith (now Mrs Bartley), whom I have al- 
ready mentioned as one of his theatrical favourites; 
and his answer contains, among other matters, a 
sketch of the “ Forest Flitting.” 

“ To tfye Right Honourable Lady Alvanley . 

“ Asliestiel, 25th May 1812. 

“I was honoured, my dear Lady Alvanley, by 
tho kind letter which you sent me with our friend 
Miss Smith, whose talents are, I hope, receiving 
at Edinburgh the full meed of honourable applause 
which they so highly merit. It is very much against 
my will that I am forced to speak of them by re- 
port alone, for this being the term of removing, 
i am under the necessity of being at this farm to 
superintend tho transference of my goods and chat- 
tels, a most miscellaneous collection, to a small 
property, about five miles down the Tweed, which 
I purchased last year. The neighbours have been 
much delighted with the procession of my furni- 
ture, in which old swords, bows, targets, and lan- 
ces, made a very conspicuous show. A family of 
turkeys was accommodated within the helmet of 
some preux chevalier of ancient Border fame ; and 
the very cows, for auglit I know, were bearing ban- 
ners and muskets. I assure your ladyship that this 
caravan, attended by a dozen of ragged rosy pea- 
sant children, carrying fishing-rods and spears, and 
leading poneys, greyhounds, and spaniels, would, 
as it crossed the Tweed, have furnished no bad 
subject for the pencil, and really reminded me 
of one of the gypsey groupes of Callot upon their 
march. 

•• Edinburgh, 28th May. 

I have got here at length, and had the pleasure 
to hear Miss Smith speak the Ode on the Passions 
charmingly last night. It was her benefit, and the 
house was tolerable, though not so good as hlio de- 
serves, being a very good girl, as well as an excel- 
lent performer. 

“ 1 have read Lord Byron with great pleasure, 
though pleasure is not quite the appropriate word. 
I should say admiration — -mixed with regret that 
the author should have adopted such an unamiable 
misanthropical tone. — The reconciliation with Hol- 
land-House is extremely edifying, and may teach 
young authors to be in no hurry to exercise their 
satirical vein. I remember an honest old Presby- 
terian, who thought it right to speak with respect 
even of the devil himself, since no one knew in 
what comer he might one day want a friend. But 
Lord Byron is young, and certainly has great ge- 
nius, and has both time and capacity to make 
amends for his errors. I wonder if he will pardon 
the Edinburgh reviewers, who have read their re- 
eantation of their former strictures. 

“ Mrs Scott begs to offer her kindest and most 
Respectful ^ compliments to you? ladyship and the 
young ladies. I hope we shall get into Yorkshire 


this season to see Morritfc: he and his lady are 
really delightful persons. Believe me, with great 
resect, dear Lady Alvanley, your much honoured 
and obliged Walter Scott.” 

A week later, in answer to a letter mentioning 
the approach of the celebrated sale of books in 
which the K< xburglie Club originated, Scott says 
to his trusty ally, Daniel Terry: — 

41 Edinburgh, 9th June 1819. 

*■' My Dear Terry, — I wish you joy of your sue* 
cess, which, although all reports state it as most 
highly flattering, does not exceed wliat I had hoped 
for you. I think 1 shall do you a sensible pleasure 
in requesting that you will take a walk over tho 
fields to Hampstead one of these fine days, and de* 
liver the enclosed to my friend Miss Baillie, with 
whom, I Hatter myself, you will bo much pleased, 
as she lms all the simplicity of real genius. I men- 
tioned to her some time ago, that I wished to make 
you acquainted, so that the sooner you can call 
upon her, the compliment will he the more gra- 
cious. As I suppose you will sometimes look in at 
the Roxburgh© sale, a memorandum respecting any 
remarkable articles will be a great favour. 

“ Abbotsford was looking charming, when I wan 
obliged to mount my wheel in this court, too fortu- 
nate tlmt I have at length somo share in the roast 
meat I am daily engaged in turning. Our flitting 
and removal from Asliestiel baffled all description ; 
we had twenty-four cart-loads of the veriest trash 
in nature, besides dogs, pigs, poneys, poultry, cows, 
calves, bare-headed wenches, and bare-breeched 
boys. In other respects we are going on in the old 
way, only poor Percy is dead. I intend to have 
an old stone set up by his grave, with * Cy gist li 
preux Percie ,’ and 1 hope future antiquaries will 
debate which hero of the house of Northumberland 
lias left liis bones in Teviotdalc. 1 Believe me yours 
very truly, Walter Scott.” 

This was one of the busiest summers of Scott’s 
busy life. Till the 12th of July he was at his post 
in the Court of Session five days every week ; but 
every Saturday evening found him at Abbotsford, 
to observe the progress his labours had made within 
doors and without in his absence ; and on Monday 
night he returned to Edinburgh. Even before the 
Summer Session commenced, he appears to have 
made some aa vance in his Rokeby, for he writes to 
Mr Morritt, from Abbotsford, on the 4th of May-— 
“ As for the house and the poem, thero are twelve 
masons hammering at the one and one poor noddle 
at the other — so they are both in progress and 
his literary labours throughout the long vacation 
were continued under the same sort of disadvan- 
tage. That autumn he had, in fact, no room at all 
for himself. Tlie only parlour which had been 
hammered into anything like habitable condition, 
served at once for dining-room, drawing-room, 
school-room, and study. A window looking to the 
river was kept sacred to hiB desk ; an old bed-cur- 
tain was nailed up across the room close behind his 
chair, and there, whenever the spade, the dibble, or 
the chisel (for he took his full share in all the work 
on hand) was laid aside, he pursued his poetical 
tasks, apparently undisturbed an d un anno yed b y 

Theep*top*Tof tbifevourite greyhound may U yea oat hs 
edge of the bank, a little way below the house of Abboteforo, 
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the surrounding confusion of masons and carpen- 
ters, to say nothing of the lady’s small talk, the 
children’s babble among themselves, or their re- 
petition of their lessons. The truth no doubt was, 
that when at his desk he did little more, as far as 
regarded poetry , than write down the lines which 
lie had fashioned in his mind while pursuing his 
vocation as a planter, upon that bank which received 
originally, by way of joke, the title of the thicket. 
“ 1 am now,” he says to Ellis (Oct. 17), “ adorning 
a patch of naked land with trees facturis nepotibus 
umJbram , for I shall never live to enjoy their shade 
myself otherwise than in the recumbent posture of 
Tityrus and Menalcas.” But he did live to see the 
thicket deserve not only that name, but a nobler 
one ; and to fell with his own hand many a well- 
grown tree that he had planted there. 

Another plantation of the same date, by his east- 
ern boundary, was less successful. For this he had 
asked and received from his early friend, the Mar- 
chioness of Stafford, a supply of acorns from Tren- 
tham, and it was named in consequence Sutherland 
loiter; but the field-mice, in the courso of the en- 
suing winter, contrived to root up and devour tho 
whole of her ladyship’s goodly benefaction. A 
third space had been set apart, and duly enclosed, 
for the reception of some Spanish chestnuts offered 
to him by an admirer established in merchandise 
at Seville ; but that gentleman had not been a very 
knowing ally as to such matters, for when the 
chestnuts arrived, it turned out that they had been 
boiled. 

Scott writes thus to Terry, in September, while 
the Roxburghe sale was still going on : — 

“ I have lacked your assistance, my dear sir, for 
twenty whimsicalities this autumn. Abbotsford, as 
you will readily conceive, has considerably changed 
its face since the auspices of Mother Retford were 
exchanged for ours. We have got up a good garden 
wall, complete stables in tho haugh, according to 
Stark’s plan, and the old farm-yard being enclosed 
with a wall, with some little picturesque additions 
in front, has much relieved tho stupendous height 
of the Doctor’s barn. The new plantations have 
thriven amazingly well, the acorns are coming up 
fast, and Tom Purdie is the happiest and most con- 
sequential person in the world. My present work 
is building up the well with some debris from the 
Abbey. O for your assistance, for I am afraid wc 
shall make but a botched job of it, especially as our 
materials arc of a very miscellaneous complexion. 
The worst of all is, that while my trees grow and 
my fountain fills, my purse, in an inverse ratio, sinks 
to zero. This last circumstance will, I fear, make 
me a very poor guest at the literary entertainment 
your researches hold out for me. I should, how- 
ever, like much to have the Treatise on Dreams, by 
the author of the New Jerusalem, which, as John 
Cutlibertson the smith said of the minister’s ser- 
mon, must be neat work. The Loyal Poems, by 
N. T., 1 are probably by poor Nahum Tate, who as- 
sociated with Brady in versifying the Psalms, and 
more honourably with Dryden in the second part of 
Absalom and Aehitopliel. I never saw them, how- 
ever, but would give a guinea or thirty shillings for 
the collection. Our friend John Ballantyne has, I 

1 The Reverend Alexander Pyce Bays, “ N. T. stands for 
Nathaniel Thornton , the Tory bookseller, who published these 
Loyal Poems." — [1838.] 


learn, made a sudden sally to London, and doubt* 
less you will crush a quart with him or a pottle pot ; 
he will satisfy your bookseller for ‘ The Dreamer/ 
or any other little purchase you may recommend 
for me. You have pleased Miss Baillie very much 
both in public and in society, and though not fasti- 
dious, she is not, 1 think, particularly lavish of ap- 
plause either way. A most valuable person is she, 
and as warm-hearted as she is brilliant. — Mrs Scott 
and all our little folks are well. 1 am relieved of 
the labour of hearing Walter’s lesson by a gallant 
son of the church, who with one leg of wood, and 
another of oak, walks to and fro from Melrose every 
day for that purpose. Pray stick to the dramatic 
work, 3 and never suppose either that you can be 
intrusive, or that I can bo uninterested in whatever 
concerns you. Yours, W. S.” 

The tutor alluded to at tho close of this letter 
was Mr George Thomson, son of the minister of 
Melrose, who, when the house afforded better ac- 
commodation, was and continued for many years to 
be domesticated at Abbotsford. Scott had always a 
particular tenderness towards persons afflicted with 
any bodily misfortune; and Thomson, whose leg had 
been amputated in consequence of a rough casualty 
of his boyhood, liad a special share in his favour 
from tho high spirit with which he refused at the 
time to betray the name of the companion that had 
occasioned his mishap, and continued ever after- 
wards to struggle against its disadvantages. Tall, 
vigorous, athletic, a dauntless horseman, and expert 
at the singlestick, George formed a valuable as well 
as picturesque addition to the tail of the new laird, 
who often said, " In tho Dominie, like myself, ac- 
cident has spoiled a capital lifeguardsman.” His 
many oddities and eccentricities in no degree inter- 
fered with the respect due to his amiable feelings, 
upright principles, and sound learning; nor did 
Dominie Thamson at all quarrel in after times with 
the universal credence of the neighbourhood that 
he had furnished many features for the inimitable 
personage whose designation so nearly resembled 
his own ; and if he has not yet “ wagged his head” 
in a “ pulpit o’ his ain,” he well knows it lias not 
been so for want of earnest and long-continued 
intercession on the part of the author of Guy Man- 
nering. 3 

For many years Scott had accustomed himself to 
proceed in the composition of poetry along with 
that of prose essays of various descriptions ; but it 
is a remarkable fact that he chose this period of 
perpetual noise and bustle, when he had not even a 
summer-house to himself, for the new experiment 
of carrying on two poems at the same time — and 
this too without suspending the heavy labour of his 
edition of Swift, to say nothing of the various lesser 
matters in which the Ballantynes were, from day 
to day, calling for the assistance of his judgment 
and his pen. In the same letter in which William 
Erskine acknowledges the receipt of the first four 
pages of Rokeby, he adverts also to the Bridal of 
Triermain as being already in rapid progress. The 
fragments of this second poem, inserted in the 
Register of the preceding year, had attracted con- 

s An edition of the British Dramatists had, 1 believe, been 
projected by Mr Terry. 

s Mr Thomson died 8th January 1836, before the publication 
of the first edition of these Memoirs had been completed.— 
C1839.] 
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siderablo notice ; the secret of their authorship had 
Deen well kept ; and by some means, even in the 
shrewdest circles of Edinburgh, the belief had be- 
come prevalent that they proceeded not from Scott 
hut from Erskine. Scott had no sooner completed 
his bargain as to the copyright of the unwritten 
Rokeby, than he resolved to -pause from time to 
time in its composition, and weave those fragments 
into a shorter and lighter romance, executed in a 
different metre, and to be published anonymously, 
in a 'r-mall pocket volume, as nearly as possible on 
the same day with the avowed quarto, lie expected 
great amusement from the comparisons which the 
critics would no doubt indulge themselves in draw- 
ing between himself and this humble candidate ; and 
Erskine good-liumouredly entered into the scheme, 
undertaking to do nothing which should effectually 
suppress the notion of hi» having set himself up as 
a modest rival to liis friend. Nay, he suggested a 
further refinement, which in the sequel had no 
small share in the success of this little [>lot upon 
the sagacity of the reviewers. 1 laving said that lie 
much admired the opening of the first canto of Hoke- 
l»y. Eiskine adds, “ I shall request your accoucheur 
to sena ine your little Dugald too as he gradually 
makes his progress. What J have seen is delightful. 
You are aware how difficult it is to form any opinion 
of a work, the general plan of which is unknown, 
transmitted merely in legs and wings as they are 
formed and feathered. Any remarks must he of the 
most minute and superficial kind, confined chiefly 
b' tile language, and other such subordinate matters. 
1 shall be very much amused if the secret is kept 
and the knowing ones taken in. To prevent any 
discovery from your prose, what think you of putting 
down your ideas of what the preface ought to con- 
tain, and allowing me to write it over? And perhaps 
a quizzing review might he concocted.” 

This last hint w'as welcome ; and among other 
parts of the preface to Triennain which threw out 
4< the knowing ones,” certain Greek quotations in- 
terspersed in it are now accounted for. Scott, on 
liis part, appears to have studiously interwoven into 
the pieco allusions to personal feelings and experi- 
ences more akin to liis friend’s history and charac- 
ter than to his own ; and he did so still more largely, 
when repeating this experiment, in the introductory 
parts of Harold the Dauntless. 

The same post which conveyed William Erskinc’s 
letter above quoted, brought him an equally wise 
and kind one from Mr Morritt, in answer to a 
fresh application for some minute details about the 
scenery and local traditions of the Valley of the 
Tees. Scott had promised to spend part of this 
autumn at Rokeby Park liimsclf; but now, busied 
as he was with his planting operations at home, 
and continually urged by Ballantyne to have the 
poem ready for publication by Christmas, he would 
willingly have trusted his friend’s knowledge in 
place of his own observation and research. Mr 
Morritt gave him in reply various particulars which 
1 need not here repeat, but added — u 1 am really 
sorry, my dear Scott, at your abandonment of your 
kind intention of visiting Rokeby — and my sorrow 
is not quite selfish — for seriously, I wish you could 
liftve come, if but for a few days, in order, on the 
spot, to settle accurately in your miud the localities 
of the new poem, and ail their petty circumstances, 
of which there are many that would give interest 
apd ornament to your descriptions. I am too much 


flattered by your proposal of inscribing the poem 
to me, no! to acci.pt it with gratitude and pleasure. 
I shall always fqel your friendship as an honour 
— we all w'ish our honours to be permanent — and 
yours promises mine at least a fair chance of im- 
mortality. I hope, however, you will not be obliged 
io wTite in a hurry on account of the impatience of 
your booksofle^s. They are, I think, ill advised in 
their proceeding, for surely the book W'ill be the 
more likely to succeed from not being forced prema- 
turely into this critical world. Do not be persuaded 
to risk your established famo on this hazardous 
experiment. If you want a few hundreds indepen- 
dent ot these booksellers, your credit is so very 
good, now that you have got rid of your Old Man 
of the Sea, that it is no great merit to trust "you, 
and I happen at this moment to have five or six 
for which 1 have no sort of demand — so rather 
than be obliged to spur Pegasus beyond the power 
of pulling him up when he is going too fast, do con- 
sult your i w n judgment and set the midwives of 
the trade at defiance. Don’t be scrupulous to the 
disadvantage of your muse, and above all be not 
offended at me for a proposition which is meant in 
the true spirit of friendship. I am more than ever 
anxious for your success — the Lady of the Lake 
more than succeeded - I think Don Roderick is 
less popular — 1 want this work to be another Lady 
at the least. Surely it W'ould be worth your while 
for such ail object to spend a week of your time, 
and a portion of your Old Man’s salary, in a mail- 
coacli flight hither, were it merely to renew your 
acquaintance with the country, ami to rectify the 
little misconceptions of a cursory view. Ever af- 
fectionately yours, J. B. S. M.” 

This appeal was not to be resisted. Scott, I be- 
lieve, accepted Mr Morritt’s friendly offer so far as 
to ask liis assistance in having some of Ballantync’s 
bills discounted : and he proceeded the week after 
to Rokeby, by tlie way of Flodden and Hexham, 
travelling on horseback, liis eldest boy and girl oil 
their ponoys, while Mrs Scott followed them in the 
carriage?. Two little incidents that diversified this 
ride through Northumberland have fouud their w T ay 
iuto print already ; but, as lie was fond of telling 
them both down to the end of his days, 1 must give 
them a place here also. Halting at Flodden to 
expound the field of battle to bis young folks, ho 
found that Mannion had, as might have been ex- 
pected, benefited the keeper of tlie public house 
there very largely ; and the village Boniface, over- 
flowing with gratitude, expressed his anxiety to 
have a Scott's Head for his sign-post. The poet 
demurred to this proposal, and assured mine host 
that nothing could be more appropriate than the 
portraiture of a foaming tankard, which already 
surmounted his door-way. “ Why, the painter- 
man has not made an ill job,” said the landlord, 
“ but I would fain have something more connected 
with the book tliat lias brought me so much good 
custom.” lie produced a well-thumbed copy, and 
handing it to tlie author, begged he would at least 
suggest a motto from the tale of Flodden Field. 
Scott opened the book at tlie death scene of the 
hero, and his eve was immediately caught by tlie 
“ inscription ” in black letter — 

“ Drink, weary pilgrim, ilrink/ant* pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyl ft rev,” 

“ Well, my friend,” said he, “ what more would 
r 
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you have? You need but strike out one letter in 
the first of these lines, and make your painter-man, 
the next time ho comes this way, print between 
the jolly tan kar d and your own name 

“ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pay.” 

Scott was delighted to find, on his return, that 
this suggestion had been adopted, and for aught I 
know, the romantic legend may still be visible. 

The other story I shall give in the words of Mr 
Gillies. “ It happened at a small country town 
that Scott suddenly required medical advice for 
one of his servants, and, on inquiring if there was 
any doctor at the place, was told that there was two 
— one long established, and the other a new comer. 
Tho latter gentleman, being luckily found at home, 
soon made liis appearance; — a grave, sagacious- 
looking personage, attired in black, with a shovel 
hat, in whom, to his utter astonishment, Sir Walter 
recognised a Scotch blacksmith, who had formerly 
practised, with tolerable success, as a veterinary 
operator in the neighbourhood of Ashestiel. ‘ How, 
in all the world!’ exclaimed he, ‘ can it bo possible 
that this is John Lundie ? ’ — 6 In troth is it, your 
honour — just a’ that’s for him. 9 — ‘Well, but let 
us hear: you were a horse - doctor before ; now, it 
seems, you are a man- doctor; how do you get on?’ 
— c Ou, just extraordinar weel ; for your honour 
maun ken iny practice is vera sure and orthodox. 
I depend entirely upon twn simples’ — ‘ And what 
may their names be ? Perhaps it is a secret ? ’ — 
‘1*11 tell your honour,’ in a low tone; 6 my twa 
simples are just laudamy and calamy !’ — ‘ Simples 
with a vengeance!’ replied Scott. c But John, do 
you never happen to kill any of your patients?* — 
‘ Kill? Ou ay, may be sue! Whiles they die, and 
whiles no ; — but it’s the will o’ Providence. Uny 
how , your honour, it wad be lang before it makes up 
for Flodden! ’ ” 1 

It was also in the course of this expedition that 
Scott first made acquaintance with tho late excel- 
lent and venerable Slitito Barrington, Bishop of 
Durham. The travellers having reached Auckland 
over night, were seeing the public rooms of the 
Castle at an early hour next morning, when tho 
Bishop happened, in passing through one of them, 
to catch a glimpse of Scott’s person, and imme- 
diately recognising him, from tho likeness of the 
engravings by this time multiplied, introduced him- 
self to the party, and insisted upon acting as cice- 
rone. After showing them the picture-gallery and 
so forth, his Lordship invited them to join the 
morning service of the chapel, and when that was 
over insisted on their remaining to breakfast. But 
Scott and his Lordship were by this time so much 
pleased with each other that they could not part 
so easily. The good Bishop ordered his horse, nor 
did Scott observe without admiration tho proud 
curvetting of the animal on which his Lordship 
proposed to accompany him during the next stage 
of his progress. “ Why, yes, Mr Scott,” said the 
gentle but high-spirited old man, “ I still like to 
feci my horse under me.” Ho was then in his 7.0th 
year, and survived to the age of ninety-two, tho 
model in all things of a real prince of the Church. 
They parted after a ride of ten miles, with mutual 
regret ; and on all subsequent rides in that direc- 
tion, Bishop-Auckland was one of the poet’s regular 
halting places. 


1 Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, p. 50. 


At Rokeby, on this occasion, Scott remained 
about a week ; and I transcribe the following brief 
account of his proceedings while there from Mr 
Morritt’s Memorandum: — “ I had, of course,” lie 
says, “ had many previous opportunities of testing 
the almost conscientious fidelity of his local de- 
scriptions ; but 1 could not help being singularly 
struck with the lights which this visit threw on that 
characteristic of his compositions. The morning 
after he arrived he said — ‘You have often given 
mo. materials for romance — now I want a good 
robber’s cave, and an old church of the right sort.’ 
We rode out, and he found what he wanted in the 
ancient slate quarries of Brignal and the ruined 
Abbey of Eggleston. I observed him noting down 
even the peculiar little wild flowers and herbs that 
accidentally grew round and on the side of a bold 
crag near his intended cave of Guy Dcnzil ; and 
could not help saying, that as ho was not to bo 
upon oath in his work, daisies, violets, and prim- 
roses would be as poetical as any of the humble 
plants he was examining. I laughed, in short, at 
liis scrupulousness ; but I understood him when ho 
replied, ‘ that in nature herself no two scenes were 
exactly alike, and that whoever copied truly wliat 
was before his eyes, would possess the same variety 
in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an ima- 
gination as boundless as tho range of nature in the 
scenes he recorded ; whereas — -whoever trusted to 
imagination, would soon find his own mind circum- 
scribed, and contracted to a few favourite images, 
and tho repetition of these would sooner or later 
produce that very monotony and barrenness w hich 
had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands 
of any but the patient worshippers of truth. Be- 
sides which,’ lie said, ‘ local names and peculiarities 
make a fictitious story look so much better in tlie 
face.’ 1 n fact, from his boyish habits, ho was but 
half satisfied with the most beautiful scenery when 
lie could not connect with it some local legend, and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess with the 
Knife-grinder, ‘ Story! God bless you! I have none 
to tell, sir’— he would laugh and say, ‘ then let us 
make one — nothing so easy as to make a tradi- 
tion.”’ Mr Merritt adds, that he had brought with 
him about half tho bridal of Triermain — told him 
that he meant to bring it out the same week with 
llokcby — and promised himself particular satis- 
faction in laying a trap for Jeffrey; who, however, 
as wo shall see, escaped the snare. 

Some of the following letters will show with what 
rapidity, after having refreshed and stored his me- 
mory with the localities of Rokeby, lie proceeded in 
the composition of the romance : — 

“ To J. B. S. Morritt, Esq . 

“ Abbotsford, 12th October 1812. 

“ Mv Dear Morritt, — I have this morning re- 
turned from Dalkeith House, to which 1 was whisked 
amid the fury of an election tempest, and I found 
your letter on my % table. More on such a subject 
cannot be said among friends who give each other 
credit for feeling as they ought. 

“We peregrinated over Stanmore, and visited the 
Castles of Bowes, Brough, Appleby, and Brougham 
with great interest. Lest our spirit of chivalry 
thus excited should lack employment, we found 
ourselves, that is, I did, at Carlisle, engaged in tho 
service of two distressed ladies, being no other than 
our friends Lady Douglas and Lady Louisa Stuart, 
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who overtook us there, and who would have had 
great trouble in finding quarters, the election being 
in full vigour, if we had not anticipated their puz- 
zle, and secured a private house capable of holding 
us all. Some distress occurred^ I believe, among 
tho waiting damsels, whose case 1 had not so care- 
fully considered, for I heard a sentimental excla- 
mation , — i Am I to sleep with the greyhounds 1* 
which I conceived to proceed from Lady Douglas’s 
suin.nte, from the exquisite sensibility of tone with 
which it was uttered, especially as I beheld the 
fair one descend from the carriage with three half- 
bound volumes of a novel in her hand. Not having 
it in my power to alleviate lier woes, by offering 
her either a part or the whole of my own couch, 
* Transeat, quoth 1 , 4 cum cceteris erroribus .’ 

“ I am delighted with your Cumberland ad- 
mirer, 1 and give him credit for his visit to the vin- 
dicator of Homer ; but you missed one of another 
description, who passed Rokeby with great regret, 
1 mean General John Malcolm, the Persian envoy, 
the Delhi resident* the poet, the warrior, the polite 
man. and the Borderer, lie is really a fine fellow. 
1 met him at Dalkeith, and we returned together ; 
- lie lias just left me, after drinking his coffee. A 
fine time we had of it, talking of Troy town, and 
Babel, and Fersepolis, and Delhi, and Langholm, 
mid Burnfoot ; a with all manner of episodes about 
lskendiar, Ruslan, and Johnnie Armstrong. Do 
you know, that poem of Fcrdusi’s must bo beau- 
tiful. ITc read me some very splendid extracts 
which lie had himself translated. Should you meet 
him in London, T have given him charge to be ac- 
quainted with you, for I am sure you w ill like each 
other. To be sure, I know him little, but I like 
his frankness and his sound ideas of morality and 
wijicy ; and I have observed, tha£ when I liave 
lad no great liking to persons at the beginning, it 
has usually pleased Heaven, as Slender says, to 
decrease it on further acquaintance. Adieu! I must 
mount my liorsc. Our hist journey was so delight- 
ful, that wo have every temptation to repeat it. 
Pray give our kind love to the lady, and believe 
me ever yours, Walticr Scott.” 

“ To the Same . 

“ Edinburgh, 29th November 11)12. 

“ My Dear Morritt, — I have been, and still am, 
working very hard, in hopes to faco the public by 
Christmas, and I think 1 have hitherto succeeded 
in throwing some interest into the piece. It is, 
however, a darker and more gloomy interest than 
I intended ; hut involving one’s self with bad com- 
pany, whether in fiction or in reality, is tho way 
not to get out of it. easily ; so I havo been obliged 
to bestow more pains and trouble upon Bertram, 
and one or two blackguards whom he picks up in 
the slate quarries, than what I originally designed. 
I am very desirous to have your opinion of the 
three first Cantos, for which purpose, so soon as I 
can get them collected, I will send the sheets un- 
der cover to Mr Freeling, whose omnipotent frank 
will transmit them to Rokcby, where, I presume, 
you have been long since comfortably settled — 

1 Tin's alluded to a ridiculous hunter of lions, who being mot 
by Mr Morritt in the grounds at Hokeby, disclaimed all taste 
fnr picturesque beauties, but overwhelmed their owner with 
Homeric Greek ; of which he had told Scott. 

v Bum foot is the name of a farm-house on the Bucclcurh 


* So York may overlook the town of York.* 

3d King Henry VI. Act I. Scene 4. 

I trust you wdll read it with some partiality, 
because, if J have not been so successful as I could 
wish in describing your lovely and romantic glens, 
it has partly arisen from my great anxiety to do it 
well, which is often attended with the very con- 
trary effect. There are two or three songs, and 
particularly one in praise of Brign&l Bonks, which 
I trust you will like — because, entre nous , I like 
them myself. One of them is a little dashing ban- 
ditti song, called and entitled Allon-a-Dale. 1 think 
you will be able to judge for yourself in about a 
week. Pray, how shall I send you the entire goose , 
which will be too heavy to travel the same way 
with its giblets — for tho Carlisle coach is terribly 
inaccurate about parcels. I fear I havo made one 
blunder in mentioning tho brooks which flow into 
the Tees. I havo made the Balder distinct from 
that which comes down Thorsgill — I hope I am 
not mistaken. You will sec tho passage; and if 
they are the same rivulet, the leaf must be can- 
celled. 

“ I trust this will find Mrs Morritt pretty well ; 
and I am glad to find she has been better for her 
little tour. We were delighted with ours, except 
in respect of its short duration, and Sophia and 
Walter hold their heads very high among their 
untravelled companions, from the predominance 
acquired by their visit to England. You are not 
perhaps aware of the polish which is supposed to 
be acquired by tho most transitory intercourse 
with your more refined side of the Tweed. There 
was an honest carter who once applied to mo re- 
specting a plan which ho had formed of breeding 
liis son, a great booby of twenty, to the Church. 
As the best way of evading the scrape, I asked 
him whether lie thought his son’s language was 
cpiite adapted for the use of a public speaker ? — 
to which he answered, with great readiness, that 
lie could knap English with any one, having twice 
driven his father’s cart to Etal coal-hill. 

“ I havo called my heroine Matilda. I don’t 
much like Agnes, though I can’t tell why, unless 
it is because it begins like Agag. Matilda is a 
.‘lame of unmanageable length; but, after all, is 
bettor ihan none, and my poor damsel was likely 
to go without one in my indecision. 

44 We are all hungering and thirsting for news 
from Russia. If Bonoy’s devil does not help him, 
he is in a poor way. The Leith letters talk of the 
unanimity of the Russians as being most exem- 
plary ; and troops pour in from all quarters of 
their immense empire. Their commissariat is well 
managed under tho Prince Duke of Oldeuburgh. 
This was their weak point in former wars. 

“ Adieu ! Airs Scott and the little people send 
love to Mrs Morritt and you. Ever yours, 

Waltkr Scott.” 

“ To the Same . 

“ Edinburgh, Thursday, 

10th December 1812. 

u My Dear Morritt, — I have just time to say 
that 1 have received your letters, and ain delighted 

estate, not far from Langholm, where the late Kir John Mal- 
colm and his distinguished brothers were torn. Their grand- 
father had, I believe, found refuge there after forfeiting a good 
estate and an ancient baronetcy in tlie affair of 171 A A monu- 
ment to the gallant General’s memory has recently been erected 
near the spot of his birth. 
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that Rokeby pleases the owner. As I hope the 
whole will be printed off before Christinas, it will 
scarce be worth while to send von the other sheets 
till it reaches you altogether. Your criticisms are 
the best proof of your kind attention to the poem. 
I need not say I will pay them every attention in 
the next edition. But some of the faults are so 
interwoven with the story, that they must stand. 
Denzil, for instance, is essential to me, though, as 
you say, not very interesting; and I assure you 
that, generally speaking, the pocta loquitur lias a 
bad effect in narrative ; and when you have twenty 
things to tell, it is better to be slatternly than te- 
dious. The fact is, that the tediousness of many 
really good poems arises from an attempt to sup- 
port the same tone throughout, which often occa- 
sions periphrasis, and always stiffness. 1 am quite 
sensible that 1 have often carried the opposite cus- 
tom too far ; but I am apt to impute it partly to 
not being able to bring out my own ideas well, 
and partly to haste — not to error in the system. 
This would, however, lead to a long discussion, 
more fit for the fireside than for a letter. I need 
not say that, the poem being in fact your own, you 
are at perfect liberty to dispose of the sheets as 
you please. I am glad my geography is pretty 
correct. It is too late to inquire if Rokeby is in- 
sured, for I have burnt it down in Canto V. ; but 
I suspect you will bear me no greater grudge than 
at the noble Russian who burned Moscow. Glori- 
ous news to-day from the north— -pereat iste ! Mrs 
Scott, Sophia, and Walter, join in best compli- 
ments to Mrs Morritt ; and 1 am, in great haste, 
ever faithfully yours, Walter Scott.” 

“ P. S. — I have heard of Lady Hood by a letter 
from herself. She is well, and in high spirits, and 
sends me a pretty topaz seal, with a talisman which 
secures this letter, and signifies (it seems), which 
ono would scarce have expected from its appear- 
ance, my name.” 

We are now close upon the end of this busy 
twelvemonth ; but I must not turn the leaf to 1813, 
without noticing one of its miscellaneous incidents — 
bis first intercourse by letter with the poet Crabbe. 
Mr llatchard, the publisher of his “ Tales,” for- 
warded a copy of the book to Scott as soon as it 
was ready ; and, the bookseller having communi- 
cated to his author some flattering expressions in 
Scott’s letter of acknowledgment, Mr Crabbe ad- 
dressed him as follows : — 

u To Walter Scott, Esq., Edinburgh . 

“ Mcrston, Grantham, 13th October 1312. 

“ Sir, — Mr llatchard, judging rightly of the 
satisfaction it would afford me, lias been so ob- 
liging as to communicate your two letters, in ono 
of which you desire my * Tales’ to be sent ; in the 
other, you acknowledge the receipt of them ; and 
in both you mention my verses in such terms, that 
it would be affected in me were I to deny, and I 
think unjust if I were to conceal, the pleasure you 
give me. I am indeed highly gratified. 

“ 1 have long entertained a hearty wish to be 
made known to a poet whose works are so greatly 
and so universally admired ; — and I continued to 
hope that I might at some time find a common 
friend, by whoso intervention 1 might obtain that 
honour; but I am confined by duties near my 


home, and by sickness In it. It may be long be- 
fore 1 be in town, and then no bucIi opportunity 
might offer. Excuso me, then, sir, if I gladly seize 
this which now occurs to express my thanks for 
tho politeness of your expressions, as well as my 
desire of being known to a gentleman who has de- 
lighted and affected me, and moved all the pas- 
sions and feelings in turn, 1 believe — Envy surely 
excepted — certainly, if I know inysclf, but in a 
moderate degree. I truly rejoice in your success ; 
and while 1 am entertaining, in my way, a certain 
set of readers, for the most part, probably of pe- 
culiar turn and habit, I can with pleasure see the 
effect you produce on all. Mr llatchard tells mo 
that ho hopes or expects that thousands will read 
my * Tales,* and I am convinced that your pub- 
lisher might, in like manner, so speak* of* your ten 
thousands; but this, though it calls to mind the 
passage, is no true comparison with tho related 
prowess of David and Saul, because I have no evil 
spirit to arise and trouble me on the occasion ; 
though, if I had, I know no David whose skill is 
so likely to allay it. Once more, Hir, accept my 
best thanks, with my hearty wishes for your health 
and happiness, who am, with great esteem, and 
true respect. Dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

Gkorujc Crabbe.” 

I cannot produce Scott’s reply to this communi- 
cation. Mr Crabbe appears to have, in the course 
of the year, sent him a copy of all his works, u ex 
dono auctoris,” and there passed between them se- 
veral letters, ono or two of which I must quote. 

“ To W alter Scott, Esq., Edinburgh . 

“ Know you, sir, a gentleman in Edinburgh, A. 
Bmntou (the Rev.) who dates St John Street, and 
who asks my assistanee in furnishing hymns which 
have relation to the Old or New Testament — any- 
thing which might suit the purpose of those who 
are cooking up a book of Scotch Psalmody ? Who 
is Mr Brunton? What is his situation 3 If I could 
help one who needed help, l would do it cheerfully 
— but have no great opinion of this undertaking. . . 

“ Witli every good wish, yours sincerely, 

Geo. Crabbe.” 

Scott’s answer to this letter expresses the opi- 
nions he always held in conversation on the im- 
portant subject to which it refers ; and acting 
upon which, lie himself at various times declined 
taking any part in the business advocated by Dr 
Brunton : — 

<( To the llev. George Crabbe , Mcrston , Grantham. 

“ My Dear Sir, — I was favoured with your kind 
letter some time ago. Of all people in the world, 
I am least entitled to demand regularity of cor- 
respondence ; for being, one way and another, 
doomed to a great deal more writing than su’ta 
my indolence, I am sometimes tempted to envy 
the reverend hermit of Prague, confessor to tha 
niece of Queen Gorboduc, who never saw cither 
pen or ink. Mr Brunton is a very respectable 
clergyman of Edinburgh, and I believe the work 
in which he has solicited your assistance is one 
adopted by the General Assembly, or Convocation 
of the Kirk. I have no notion that he has any 
individual interest in it; he is a well-educated 
and liberal-minded man, and generally esteemed. 
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I hare no particular acquaintance with him my- 
self, though we speak together, lie is at this 
very moment sitting on tho outside of the bar of 
our Supveme Court, within which 1 am fagging as 
a Clerk ; but as he is hearing the opinion of the 
Judges upon an action for augmentation of stipend 
to him and to his brethren; it would not, 1 con- 
ceive, be a very favourable time to canvass a lite- 
rary topic. But you are quite safe with him ; and 
having so much command of scriptural language, 
which appears to me essential to the devotional 
poetry oi* Christians, I am sure you can assist his 
purpose much more than any man alive. ! 

“ 1 think those hymns which do not immediately 
recall the warm and exalted language of the Bible 
are apt to be, however elegant, rather cold and flat 
for the purposes of devotion. You will readily be- 
lieve that I do not approve of the vague and indis- 
criminate Scripture language which the fanatics of 
old, and the modern Methodists have adopted, but 
merely that solemnity and peculiarity of diction, 
which at once puts the reader and hearer upon his 
guard as to the purpose of the poetry. To my 
Cothic ear, indeed, the St abut Mater , the Dies 
Iren, and some of the other hymns of the Catholic 
Church, are more solemn and affecting than the 
hue classical poetry of Buchanau ; the one has the 
gloomy dignity of a Gothic church, and reminds us 
instantly of the worship to which it is dedicated ; 
the other is more like a Pagan temple, recalling 
to our memory the classical and fabulous deities. 1 
This is, probably, all referable to the association 
of ideas — that is, if the ‘ association of ideas’ con- 
tinues to be the universal pick-lock of all meta- 
physical difficulties, as it was when I studied moral 
philosophy — or to any other more fashionable uni- 
versal solvent which may liavc succeeded to it ill 
reputation. Adieu, my dear sir, — 1 hope you and 
your family will long enjoy all happiness aqd pro- 
sperity. Never be discouraged from the constant 


knew of such kind of reading, but hitherto I have 

rested in ignorance Yours truly, 

George Crabbe.” 

“ To the Ret, George Crabbe . 

“ My Boar Sir, — I have too long delayed to thank 
you for the most kind ami acceptable present of your 
three volumes. Now am 1 doubly armed, since I 
have a set for my cabin at Abbotsford as well as in 
to vii ; and, to say truth, the auxiliary copy arrived 
in good time, for my original one suffers as much 
b) its general popularity among my young people, 
as a popular candidate from the hugs and embra- 
ces ot his dcmocratical admirer*. The clearness 
and accuracy of your painting, whether natural or 
moral, renders, I have often remarked, your works 
generally delightful to those whose youth might 
render them insensible to the other beauties with 
which they abound. There are a sort of pictures 
- — surely the most valuable, were it but for that 
reason — which Htrikc the uninitiated as much as 
they do tin. connoisseur, though the last alone can 
render reason for his admiration. Indeed our old 
, friend Horace knew what he was saying when he 
chose to adress his ode, ‘ Virginibus puerisque ,’ and 
so did Popo when he told somebody he had the 
mob on the side of bis version of Homer, and did 
licit mind the high -Hying critics at Button’s. After 
all, if a faultless poem could he produced, I am ki- 
ti.stiod it would tire the critics themselves, and an- 
noy the whole reading world with the spleen. 

1,4 You must he delightfully situated in the Vale 
of Belvoir— a part of England for which 1 enter- 
tain a special kindness, for the sake of the gallant 
hero, Robin Hood, who, as probably you will readily 
guess, is no small favourite of mine ; his indistinct 
ideas concerning the doctrine of meu m and luvm 
being no great objection to an outriding Borderer. 
1 am happy to think that your station is under the 
protection of the Rutland family, of whom fame 


use of your charming talent. The opinions of re- 
viewers are really too contradictory to found any- 
thing upon them, whether they are favourable or 
otherwise ; for it is usually their principal object 
to display the abilities of the writers of the critical 
lucubrations themselves. Your * Tales’ aro uni- 
versally admired here. I go but little out, but the 
few judges whoso opinions 1 havo been accustomed 
to look up to, aro unauimous. Ever yours, most 
truly, Walter Scott.” 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq., Edinburgh . 

u My Dear Sir, — Law, then, is your profession — I 
T mean a profession you give your mind and time 
to — but liow ‘ fag as a clerk V Clerk is a name for 
a learned person, 1 know, in our Church ; but how 
the same hand which held the pen of Marmion, 
holds that with which a clerk fags, unless a clerk 
means something vastly more than I understand — 
is not to be comprehended. I wait for elucidation. 
Know you, dear sir, I have often thought 1 should 
love to read reports — that is, brief histories of ex- 
traordinary cases, with the judgments. If that is 
what is meant by reports, such reading must bo 
pleasant; but probably I entertain wrong ideas, and 
could not understand the books ] think so engaging. 
Yet I conclude there are histories of cases, and have 
often thought of consulting Ilatchard whether he 

See Lift of Drydm, Scott's Miscclinncous Prose Works, 
(Edit. 11141) p. 61. 


speaks highly. Our lord of the * cairn and the 
scaur,’ waste wilderness and hungry hills, for many 
a league around, is the Duke of Bucclcuch, the 
head of my clan ; a kmd and benevolent landlord, 
a warm and zealous friend, and the husband of a 
lady — commc it y en a pea. They aro both great 
admirers of Mr Crabbe \s poetry, and would bo happy 
to know him, should ho ever come to Scotland, and 
venture into the Gothic halls of a Border chief. 
Tho early an*' uniform kindness of this family, 
with tho friendship of tho late and present Lord 
Melville, enabled me, some years ago, to exchange 
my toils as a barrister, for the lucrative and re- 
spectable situation of one of the Clerks of our Su- 
preme Court, which only requires a certain routine 
of official duty, neither laborious nor calling for 
any exertion of the mind ; so that my time is en- 
tirely at my own command, except when 1 am ut- 
| tending the Court, which seldom occupies more 
; than two hours of the morning during sitting. I 
! besides hold in commendam the Sheriffdom of Kt- 
trick Forest, which is now no forest ; so that I am 
a pluralist as to law appointments, and liave, as 
Dogberry says, ‘ two gowns and everything hand- 
some about me.’ 2 

“ I have often thought it is the most fortunate 
thing for bards lijio you and me to have an estab- 
lished profession, and professional character , to ren- 

a Much ado about Xothi <j, \ et 1 V S-une 2. 
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der us independent of those worthy gentlemen, the 
retailers, or, as some have called them, the mid' 
wives of literature, who are so much taken up with 
the abortions they bring into the world, that they 
are scarcely able to bestow the proper care upon 
young and flourishing babes like ours. That, how- 
ever, is only a mercantile way of looking at the 
matter ; but did any of my sons show poetical ta- 
lent, of which, to my great satisfaction, there are 
no appearances, the first thing I should do would 
be to inculcate upon him the duty of cultivating 
some honourable profession, and qualifying him- 
Belf to play a more respectable part in society than 
the mere poet. And as the best corollary of my 
doctrine, I would make him get your tale of ‘ The 
Patron * by heart from beginning to end. It is cu- 
rious enough that you should have republished the 
* Village,’ for the purpose of sending your young 
men to college, and I should have written the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel for the purpose of buying a 
new horse for the Volunteer Cavalry. I must now 
send this scrawl into town to get a frank, for, 
Cod knows, it is not worthy of postage. With the 
warmest wishes for, your health, prosperity, and 
increase of fame — though it needs not — I remain 
most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

Walter Scott .” 1 

The contrast of the two poets’ epistolary styles 
is highly amusing; but I have introduced these 
specimens less on that account, than as marking 
the cordial confidence which a very little inter- 
course was sufficient to establish between men so 
different from each other in most of the habits of 
life. It will always he considered as one of the 
most pleasing peculiarities in Scott’s history, that 
he was the friend of every great contemporary 
poet : Crabbc, as we shall see morn largely in the 
sequel, was no exception to the rule : yet I could 
hardly name one of them who, manly principles 
and the cultivation of literature apart, had many 
points of resemblance to him ; and surely not one 
who had fewer than Crabbc. 

Scott continued, this year, his care for the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register — the historical department 
of which was again supplied by Mr Southey. The 
poetical miscellany owed its opening piece, the Bal- 
' hid of Poly dove, to the readiness with which Scott 
entered into correspondence with its author, who 
sent it to him anonymously, with a letter which, 
like the verses, might well have excited much in- 
terest in his mind, even had it not concluded with 
stating the writer’s age to b e fifteen. Scott invited 
the youth to visit him in the country, was greatly 
pleased with the modesty of his manners and the 
originality of his conversation, and wrote to Joanna 
Raillie, that, Cf though not one of the crimps for the 
muses,” lie thought ho could hardly be mistaken 
in believing that in the boyish author of Polydorc 
he had discovered a true genius. When I mention 
the name of my friend William Howison of Clyde- 
grove, it will be allowed that he prognosticated 
w iselv. He continued to correspond with this young 
gentleman and liis father, and gave both much 
advice, for which both were most grateful. There 
w-as inserted in the same volume a set of beautiful 
stanzas, inscribed to Scott by Mr Wilson, under 

1 Several of these letters having been enclosed in flunked 

covers, which have perished, 1 am unable to aiiix the exact 

dates to them. 

* The Uev. Alexander Dyco info -ms me, that nit i« of Carey's 


the title of tho u Magic Mirror,” in which that en- 
thusiastic young poet also bears a lofty and lasting 
testimony to the gentle kindness with which his 
earlier efforts had been encouraged by him whom 
he designates, for the first time, by what after- 
wards became one of his standing titles, that of 
M The Great Magician.” 

44 Onwards a figure came, with stately brow. 

And, us he glanced upon the ruin'd pile 
A look of regal pride, 4 Say, who art thou 
(Ilia countenance brightening with a scornful smile, 
lie sternly cried), * whose footsteps rash profane 
The wild romantic realm where I liave willed to reign? * 

44 Hut ere to these proud words I could reply, 

llow changed that scornful face to soft and mild 1 
A witching frenzy glitter'd in his eye. 

Harmless, withal, as that of playful child. 

And when once more the gracious vision spoke, 

I felt tho voice familiar to mine eur ; 

While many a faded dream of earth awoke, - 
Connected strangely with that unknowu seer. 

Who now stretch'd forth his arm, and on the sund 
A circle round me traced, as with magician's wand.” &c. 

Scott’s own chief contribution to this volume was 
a brief account of the Life and Poems (hitherto un- 
published) 2 * of Patrick Carey, whom he pronounces 
to have been not only as stout a cavalier, but al- 
most as good a poet as his contemporary Lovelace. 
That Essay was expanded, and prefixed to an 
edition of Carey’s “ Trivial Poems and Triolets,” 
which Scott published in 1820 ; but its circulation 
in either shaj>e has been limited : and I believe I 
shall be gratifying the majority of my readers by 
here transcribing some paragraphs of his beautiful 
and highly characteristic introduction of this for- 
gotten poet of the 17tli century. 

44 Tiie present age has been so distinguished for research into 
poetical antiquities, that the discovery of an unknown bard is, 
in certain chosen literary circles, held as curious as an augmen- 
tation of the number of fixed stars would be esteemed by astro- 
nomers. It is true, these * blessed twinklers of the night' are so 
far removed from us, that they afford no more light thun servos 
imrtily to evince their existence to the curious investigator; and 
in like manner the pleasure derived from tho revival of an ob- 
scure poet is rather in proportion to the rarity of his volume 
than to its merit ; yet this pleasure is not inconsistent with 
reason and principle. We know by every day's experience the 
peculiar interest which the lapse ot ages confers upon works of 
human art. The clumsy strength of the ancient castles, which, 
when raw from tho hand of tlio builder, inferred only the op- 
pressive power of the barons who reared them, is now broken 
by partial ruin into proper subjects for the poet or the painter ; 
and as Mason has beautifully described the change, 

* Time 

Hai mouldered into beauty many a tower. 

Which, when it frowned with all its battlements. 

Was only terrible.' 

44 The monastery, too, which was at first but a fantastic 
monument of the superstitious devotion of monarclis, or of the 
purple pride of fattened abbots, lias gained tty the Bilont influ- 
ence of antiquity, the power of impressing awe and devotion. 
Even the stains and weather-taints upon the battlements of 
such buildings add, like the scars of a veteran, to the affecting 
impression : 

* For time has softened what was harsh when new. 

And now tlio stains are all of solwr hue ; 

Tho living slains which nature'* hand alone, 

Profube of life, pours forth upon the stone.'— C.rahbt. 

41 If such Is the effect of Time in adding interest to the la- 
bours of the architect, if partial destruction is compensated by 
the additional interest of that which remains, can we deny his 
exerting a similar influence upon those subjects which are sought 
after by the bibliographer and poetical antiquary ? The obscure 
poet, who is detected by their keen research, may indeed have 
possessed but a slender portion of that spirit which has buoyed 
up the works of distinguished contemporaries during the course 
or centuries, yet still his verses shall, in the lapse of time, ac- 
quire an interest, which they did not possess in the eyes of his 
own generation. The wrath of the critic, like that of the son 
of Ossian, flies from the foo that is low. Envy, base as site is, 
has one property of the lion, and cannot prey on carcases; she 


pieces were printed m 1771 ♦ for «T. Murray of Fleet Street, In 
a quarto of thirty -five pages, entitled “ Poems from a MS. 
written in tho time of Oliver Cromwell." This rare tract hud 
never fallen into Scott's luiuds. [1U3Q.] 
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must drink the blood of a sentient victim, and tear the lhnhs 
that aro vet warm with vital life. Faction, if the ancient has 
Buffered her persecution, serves only to endear him to the re- 
collection of posterity, wlio.se generous compassion overpays 
him for the usuries he sustained while in life. And thus freed 
from the operation of all unfavourable prepossessions, his merit, 
if he can boast any, lias more than fair credit with his render-. 
This, however, is but part of his advantages. The mere attri- 
bute of antiquity is of itself sufficient to interest the fnnev, bv 
tlie lively and powerful train of associations which it awakens, 
liad the pyramids of Egypt, equally disagnvable in form :md 
senseless as to utility, been' the work of any living tyrant, with 
■what feelings, save those of scorn and derision, could wc have 
regarded such a waste of labour/ Tint the sight, nay the very 
mention of these wonderful monuments, is associated with the 
dark and sublime ideas which Miry tlu i * tinge according to tho 
favourite hue of our studies. The Christian divine recollects 
the land of Imiiishmcnt and of refuge ; to the eves of the histo- 
rian’s fancy, they excite the shades of Pharaohs and of Ptole- 
mies, of Cheops and M props. and Sescstris drawn in triumph 
by liis sceptred slaves ; the philosopher beholds the first rays of 
moral truth as they dawned on the hieroglyphic sculptures of 
Thobes and Memphis; and the poet sees the fires of magic 
blazing upon the mystic altars of a land of incantation. Nor is 
the grandeur of size essential to such feelings, any more than 
the properties of grace and utility. Even tliu rudest remnant 
of a feudal tower, pvon the obscure and almost indistinguishable 
vestige of an altogether unknown edifice, has power to awaken 
such trains of fancy. We have a fellow interest with the ‘ son 
of the winged days,’ over whose fuLen habitation wc tread. 

* The massy stones, inoiigh hewn most roughly, show 
Thu li.uid of man had once at least liven there.’ — Wordsworth. 

“ Similar combinations give a great part of tho delight we 
receive from ancient poetry. In the rude song of the Scald, we 
regard less the strained imagery and extravagance of epithet, 
than the wild impressions which it conveys of the dauntless re- 
solution, savage superstition, rude festivity, and ceaseless depre- 
dation of the ancient Scandinavian?, in the metrical romance, 
we pardon the long, tedious, and bald enumeration of trifling 
particulars; the reiterated sameness of the eternal combats be- 
tween knights and giants; the overpowering languor of the 
love speeches, and the merciless length and .;in-ilarity of de- 
scription — when Fancy whispers to us, that such strains may 
/a ve cheered the sleeplpss pillow of the Jllack Prince mi the 
memorable eves of dressy or Poieticrs. There is a certain ro- 
mance of Kermnbras, which Robert the lirucc road to his few 
followers, to divert their thoughts from the desperate circum- 
stances in which they wore placet 1, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to rise agsiinst tho English. Js tlierc a true Scotsman who, 
being aware of this anecdote, woultl bo disposed to yawn over 
the romance of Fcrumbras? Or, on the contrary, would not 
the image of the dauiitlcss hero, inflexible in defeat, beguiling 
the anxiety of his war-worn attendants by the lays of the min- 
strel, give to these rude lays themselves an interest lieyond 
<ireek and Roman fame ? ’’ 


Tho year 1812 hart tho usual share of minor 
literary labours — such as contributions to tho jour- 
nals ; and bofore it closed, the Romance of Jiokcby 
■was finished. Though it hart been long in hand, the 
MS. sent to the printer bears abundant evidence 
of its being the jwiiwa cur a : three cantos at least 
reached Ballantync through the Melrose post — 
written on paper of various sorts and sizes — full 
of blots and interlineations — the closing couplets of 
a despatch now and then encircling the page, and 
mutilated by the breaking of the seal. 

According to the recollection of Mr Cadell, though 
James Ballantyne read the poem, as the sheets were 
advancing through the press, to his usual circle of 
literary dilettanti , their whispers were far from ex- 
citing in Edinburgh such an intensity of expecta- 
tion as had been witnessed in the case of The Lady 
of the Lake. lie adds, however, that it was looked 
for with undiminished anxiety in the south. “ Send 
me Ilvkeby ,” Byron writes to Murray oil seeing it 
advertised, — “ Who the devil is lie ? No matter — 
lie has good connexions, and will be well inlro- 
duced.” 1 Such, 1 suppose, was the general feeling 
in London. I well remember, being in those days 
a young student at Oxford, how the booksellers’ 


1 Vpron s Life and Works, vol. ii. p. JG9. 


shops there were beleaguered for the earliest copies, 
and liow he that had been so fortunate as to secure 
one was followed to his chambers by a tribe of 
friends, all as eager to hear it read as ever horso- 
jockoys were to see the conclusion of a match at 
Newmarket ; and indeed not a few of those enthu- 
siastic academics had bets depending on the issue 
of tlm struggle, which they considered the cider 
favourite as making, to keep his own ground against 
tho fiery rivalry of Cliildc Harold. 

The poem was published a day or two before 
Scott returned to Edinburgh from Abbotsford, be- 
tween which place and Mcrtoun lie had divided his 
Christmas vacation. On tho 9th and 10th of Janu- 
ary 1813, ho thus addresses his friends at Sunning- 
hill and Hampstead : — 

“ To George Ellis , Esq. 

“ My Dear Ellis, — I am sure you will place it to 
anything rather than want of kindness that 1 have 
boon so long silent — so very long, indeed, that I am 
not quite sure whether the fault, is oil my side or 
yours — but, ho it what it may, it can never, I am 
sure, be laid to forgetfulness in either. This conies 
to train you on to tho merciful reception of a Tale of 
the Civil Wars; not political, however, but merely 
a pseudo-romance of pseudo-chivalry. J have con- 
verted a lusty buooaiiier into a hero witli some ef- 
fect; but the worst of all my undertakings is, that 
my rogue, always in despite of me, turns out my 
hero. 1 know not how this should hi*. 1 am myself, 
as Hamlet says, 6 indifferent honest;’ and my fa- 
ther, though an attorney (as you will call him), was 
one of the most honest men, as well as gentleman- 
like, that ever breathed. I am sure I can bear wit- 
ness to that— for if he had at all smacked, or grown 
to, like the son of Lancelot Gobbo, he might have 
left us all as rich as Criesus, besides having the plea- 
sure of taking a fine primrose path himself, instead 
of squeezing himself through a tight gate and up a 
steep ascent, and leaving us the decent competence 
of an honest man’s children. As to our more an- 
cient pedigree, 1 should be loath to vouch for them. 
My grandfather was a horse-jockey and cattle- 
dealer, and made a fortune ; my great-grandfather 
a Jacobite and traitor (as the times called him), 
and lost one ; and after him intervened one or two 
half-starved lairds, who rode a lean horse, and were 
followed by leaner greyhounds ; gathered with dif- 
ficulty a lit nlred pounds from a hundred tenants ; 
fought duels; cocked their hats, — and called them- 
selves gentlemen. Then we conic to the old Border 
times, cattle-driving, halters, and so forth, for which, 
in the? matter of honesty, very little I suppose can 
be said — at least in modern acceptation of the 
word. Upon the whole, I am inclined to think it is 
owing to the earlier part of this inauspicious ge- 
neration that 1 uniformly find myself in tho same 
scrape in my failles, and tliat, in spite of tho most 
obstinate determination to the contrary, the greatest 
rogue in my canvass always stands out as the most 
conspicuous and prominent figure. All this will be 
a riddle to you, unless you have received a certain 
packet, which the Ballantynes were* to have sent 
under Freeling’s or Croker’s cover, so soon as they 
could got a copy done up. 

“ And now let me gratulate you upon the reno- 
vated vigour of your fine old friends the Russians. 
By the Lord, sir ! it. is most famous this campaign 
of tlieirs. 1 was not ono of the very sanguine per- 
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8on8 who anticipated the actual capture of Buona- 
parte — a hope which rat tier proceeded from the 
ignorance of those who cannot conceive that mili- 
tazy movements, upon a large scale, admit of such 
a force being accumulated upon any particular 
point as may, by abandonment of other considera- 
tions, always ensure the escape of an individual. 
But I had no hope?, in my time, of seeing the dry 
bones of the Continent so warm with life again, as 
this revivification of the Russians proves them to 
be. I look anxiously for the effect of these great 
events on Prussia, and even upon Saxony ; for 1 
think Boney will hardly trust himself again in Ger- 
many, now that he has been plainly shown, both in 
Spain and Russia, that protracted stubborn unac- 
commodating resistance will foil those grand exer- 
tions in the long-run. All laud be to Lord Welling- 
ton, who first taught that great lesson. 

“ Charlotte is with me just now at this little 
scrub habitation, where we weary ourselves all day 
in looking at our projected improvements, and then 
slumber over the fire, I pretending to read, and she 
to work trout-nets, or cabbage-nets, or some such 
article. What is Canning about? Is there any 
chance of our getting him in? Surely Ministers 
cannot hope to do without him. Believe me. Deal* 
Ellis, ever truly yours, W. Scott.” 

“ Abbotsford, 9th January 1013.” 

u To Miss Joanna Baillie. 

44 Abbotsford, January 10, 1313. 

“ Your kind encouragement, my clear friend, has 
given me spirits to complete the lumbering quarto, 
which I hope has reached you by this time. I have 
gone on with my story forth right, without troubling 
myself excessively about the development of the 
plot and other critical matters — 

4 13nt shall we ro mourn for that, my desir ? 

Tin* pule moon shines by night ; 

And when we wnador here and there. 

We then do go nuwt right.* 

I hope you will like Bertram to the end ; he is a 
Caravaggio sketch, which, I may acknowledge to 
you — but tell it not in Gath — 1 rather pique my- 
self upon ; and lie is within the keeping of Nature, 
though critics will say to the contrary. It may be 
difficult to fancy that any one should take a sort of 
pleasure in bringing out such a character, but I 
suppose it is partly owing to had reading, and ill- 
directed reading, when 1 was young. No sooner 
had 1 corrected the last sheet of Rokeby, than 1 
escaped to this Patinos as blytlie as bird on tree, 
and have been ever since most decidedly idle — 
that is to say, with busy idleness. 1 have been 
banking, and securing, and dyking against the 
river, and planting willows, and aspens, and weep- 
ing birches, around my new old well, which I think 
I told you 1 had constructed last summer. I have 
now laid the foundations of a famous background 
of copse, with pendant trees in front ; and I have 
only to beg a few years to see how my colours will 
come out of the canvass. Alas ! who can promise 
that? But somebody will take my place — and en- 
joy them, whether 1 do or no. My old friend, and 
astor, Principal Robertson (the historian), when 
e was not expected to survive many weeks, still 
watched the setting of the blossom upon some fruit 
trees iu the garden with as much interest as if it 
was possible he could have seen the fruit come to 
maturity, and moralized on his own conduct, by ob- 


serving that we act upon the same inconsistent mo 
tive throughout life. It is well we do so for those 
that are to come after us. I could almost dislike 
the man who refuses to plant walnut-trees, because 
they do not bear fruit till the second generation ; 
and so — many thanks to our ancestors, and much 
joy to our successors, and truce to my fine and very 
new strain of morality. Yours ever, W. S.” 

The following letter lets us completely behind tho 
scenes at the publication of Rokeby. The u hor- 
rid story” it alludes to was that of a young woman 
found murdered on New Year’s Day in the high- 
way between Greta Bridge and Barnard Castle — 
a crime, the perpetrator of which was never disco- 
vered. The account of a parallel atrocity in Gal- 
loway, and tlio mode of its detection, will jthow the 
reader from what source Scott drew one of the 
most striking incidents in his Guy Mannering: — 

“ To J. B. S. Morrilt, Esq., lio&eby Park . 

“ Edinburgh, 12tl> January 1313. 

“ Dear Morritt, — Yours I have just received in 
mine cilice at tho Register-House, which will ex- 
cuse this queer sheet of paper. Thu publication of 
Rokeby was delayed till Monday, to give tho Lon- 
don publishers a fair start. My copies, that is, my 
friends’, wove all to be; got off about Friday or Sa- 
turday ; but yours may have been a little later, as 
it was to be what they call a picked one. I will 
call at Ballantyne’s as I return from this place, 
and close the letter with such news as I can get 
about it there. The hook has gone off here very 
bobbishly ; for the impression of 15000 and upwards 
is within two or three score of being exhausted, 
and the demand for these continuing faster than 
they can he boarded. I am heartily glad of this, 
for now I have nothing to tear but a bankruptcy in 
tho Gazette of Parnassus; but the loss of five or 
six thousand pounds to my good friends and school 
companions would have afflicted me very much. 1 
wisli wc could whistle you here to-day. Ballantyne 
always gives a christening dinner, at which the 
Duke of Bucolouch, and a great many of my friends, 
are formally feasted, lie has always the best sing- 
ing that can be heard in Edinburgh, ami we have 
usually a very pleasant party, at which your health 
as patron and proprietor of Rokeby will bo faith- 
fully and honourably remembered. 

“ Your horrid story reminds me of one in Gallo- 
way, where the perpetrator of a similar enormity 
on a poor idiot girl, was discovered by means of the 
print of his loot which he left upon the clay floor 
of the cottage in the death-struggle. It pleased 
Heaven (for nothing short of a miracle could have 
done it) to enlighten the understanding of an old 
ram -headed sheriff, who was usually nick -named 
Leather-head. The steps which he took to disco- 
ver the murderer were most sagacious. As tho 
poor girl w 7 as pregnant (for it was not a case of 
violation), it was pretty clear that her paramour 
had done the deed, and equally so that he must be 
a native of the district. The sheriff* caused the 
minister to advertise from the pulpit that tho girl 
would be buried on a particular day, and that all 
persons in the neighbourhood were invited to at- 
tend the funeral, to show their detestation of such 
an enormous crime, as well as to evince their own 
innocence. This was sure to bring the murderer 
to tho funeral. When the people were .assembled 
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in the kirk, the doors were locked by the sheriff’s j the two rivals for the love of tho heroine in Rokeby; 
order, and the shoes of all the men were examined; | and that heroine herself, too, has a vorv particular 
that of the murderer was detected by the measure ; interest attached to her. Writing to 'Miss Edge, 
of the foot, tread, &c., and a peculiarity in the • worth five voirs after this time (I Mil March 1B18), 
mode in which the sole of one of them had beo.i he says, “‘l have not read ono of my poems since 
patched. The remainder of the curious chain of they were printed, excepting last year the Lady of 
evidence upon which he was convicted will suit 1 the Lake, v-’iieh 1 liked better than f expected, but 
best with twilight, or a blinking candle, being too i not well enough to induce me to go through tho 
long for a letter. The fellow bore a most excellent ! jest— so I may truly say with Macbeth — 
character, and had committed this crime for no • lam afnild to think of what I’ve done— 

other reason that could be alleged, than that, hav- Lt«»k on *t n^iin 1 dare not/ 

iii" been led accidentally into all intrigue with this “ This much of Matilda I recollect — (for that is 
pool- wretch, his pride revolted at the ridicule which not so easily forgotten) —that she was attempted 
was likely to attend the discovery. I for the existing person of a lady who is now no 

u On calling at Ballantyne’s, l find, as I had an- ] more, so that I am particularly flattered with your 
ticipatod, tliat your copy, being of royal size, re- ! distinguishing it from the others, which are in go- 
quires s6mc particular nicety in liot -pressing. It , neral mere shadows/’ I can have no doubt tliat 
will be sent by the Carlisle mail quam primum.-r- \ tho lady he here alludes to, was tho object of his 
Ever yours, Walter Scott. | own unfortunate first love; and as little, that in 


1\ S. — Love to Mrs Morritt. John Ballantyno 
says he has just about eighty copies left, out of 3*250, 
tins being the second clay of publication, and the 
bouk a two-guinea one/’ 

It will surprise no one to hear that Mr Morritt 
assured his friend lie considered Rokeby as the 
best of all his poems. The admirable, perhaps the i 
unique fidelity of the local descriptions, might alone j 
have swayed, for l will not say it perverted, the 
judgment of the lord of that beautiful and thence- 
forth classical domain ; and, indeed, I must admit 
that I never understood or appreciated half tho 
charm of this poem until I had become familiar 
with its scenery. But Scott himself had not de- 
signed to rest his strength on these descriptions. 
He said to James Ballantyne while the work was 
in progress (September 2), u I hope the thing will 
do, chiefly because the world will not expect from 
me a poein of which the interest turns upon cha- 
racter; ” and in another letter (October 28, 1812), 
(( I think you will see tlio same sort of difference 
taken in all my former poems, — of which I would 
say, if it is fair for me to say anything, that the 
force in the Lay is thrown on stylo — in Mannion, 
oil description — and in the Lady of the Lake, on 
incident/* 1 * I suspect some of these distinctions 
may have been matters of afterthought ; but as to 
Rokeby there can be no mistake. His own original 
conceptions of some of its principal characters have 
been explained in letters already cited ; and l be- 
lieve no one who compares the poem with his novels 
will doubt that, had he undertaken their portraiture 
in prose, they would have come forth with effect 
hardly inferior to any of all the groupes he ever 
created. As it is, I question whether even in his 
prose there is anything more exquisitely wrought 
out, as well as fancied, than the whole contrast of 

1 Several letters to Rnllnntyne on the same subject are quoted 
In the notes to the lapfe edition of Rokeby . See Scott' * Poetical 
Works, 1841, p. 286; and especially the note on p. 348, from 
which it appears that the closing stanza was added, in defer- 
ence to flallantyne and Erskine, though the author retained 
his own opinion that “it spoiled one effect without producing 
another.” 

a “ My noontide, India may declare ; 

Like her fierce sun, I fired the air! 

Like him, to wood and cave bid fly 
Her natives, from mine angry eye, 

And now, my race of terror run, 

Mine be the eve of tropic sun ! 

No pale gradations quench his ray. 

No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 


the romantic generosity, both of tin* youthful poet 
w r lio fails to win her higher favour, and of his chi- 
valrous competitor, we have before us something 
more than “ a mere shadow.” 

In spite of those graceful characters, tho inimi- 
table scenery on which they are presented, and tho 
splendid vivacity and thrilling interest of several 
chapters in the story — such as the opening inter- 
view of Bertram and Wy cliff — the flight up the 
cliff on the Greta — the first entrance of the cavo 
at Brignall — the firing of Rokeby Castle — and 
the catastrophe in Egliatoiie Abbey; — in spite cer- 
tainly of exquisitely happy lines profusely scattered 
throughout the whole composition, and of sonic de- 
tached images — that of the setting of the tropical 
sun,- for example — which were never surpassed 
by any poet; — in spite of all these merits, the im- 
mediate success of Rokeby was greatly inferior to 
that of the Lady of the Lake ; nor has it ever since 
been so much a favourite with the public at largo 
as any other of his poetical ‘romances. He ascribes 
this failure, in his Introduction of 1830, partly to 
the radically uupoetical character of the Round- 
heads ; but surely their character has its poetical 
side also, had liis prejudices allowed him to enter 
upon its study with impartial sympathy ; and I 
doubt not, Mr Morritt suggested the difficulty on 
tbit. score, when the outline of the story was as 
yet undetermined, from consideration rather of the 
poet’s peculiar feelings, and powers as hitherto ex- 
hibited, tha*i of the subject absolutely, l’artly ho 
blames the satiety of the public ear, which had had 
so much of his rhythm, not only from himself, but 
from dozens of mocking birds, male and female, 
all more or less applauded in their day, and now 
all equally forgotten. 3 This circumstance, too, had 
probably no slender effect ; the more that, in de- 
fiance of all the hints of his friends, he now, in 
his narrative, repeated (with more negligence) the 

With (link like battle-target red, 

lie rushes to his burning bed. 

Dyes the wide wave with hloudy liiflit, 

Then sinks at once — mid oil is nijriii.” 

Canto vi. 21. 

8 “ bcott found peculiar favour and imitation among tho fair 
sex. There was Miss liolford and Miss M it ford, and Miss 
Francis; but, with the greatest respect lw it spoken, none of 
his imitators did much honour to the original px-irut 1 »«*kk, tho 
Ettrick bhephenl, until the nj»{>caraiicn of ‘ The Atrium ol 
Triennain* and * Harold the Dauntless/ which, in the opinion 
of some, equalled if not surpassf*! him; and, lol after three or 
four yours they turned out to be tt.u own lOiuposi- 

tions.”— liYOow, vol. xv. p. 1W. 
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uniform octosyllabic couplets of the Lady of the 
Lake, instead of recurring to the more varied ca- 
dence of the Lay or Marmion. It is fair to add 
that, among the London circles at least, some sar- 
castic flings in Mr Moore’s “ Twopenny Post Bag” 
must have had an unfavourable influence on this 
occasion. 1 But the cause of failure which the poet 
himself places last, was unquestionably the main 
one. The deeper and darker passion of Cliildo 
Harold, the audacity of its morbid voluptuousness, 
and the melancholy majesty of the numbers in 
which it defied the world, had taken tlic general 
imagination by storm ; and llokcby, with many 
beauties and some sublimities, was pitched, as a 
whole, on a key which seemed tame in the compa- 
rison. 

I have already adverted to the fact that Scott felt 
it a relief, not a fatigue, to compose the Bridal of 
Triermain pari passu with Rokeby. In answer, for 
example, to one of James Ballantvne’s letters, urging 
accelerated speed with the weightier romance, he 
says, “ I fully share in your anxiety to get forward 
the grand w'ork ; but, I assure you, 1 feel the more 
confidence from coquetting with the guerilla."’ 

The quarto of Rokeby was followed, within two 
mouths, by the small volume which had been de- 
signed for a twin-birth ; — the MS. had been trans- 
cribed by one of the Ballantynes themselves, in order 
to guard against any indiscretion of the press-people; 
and the mystification, aided and abetted by Erskinc, 
in no small degree heightened the interest of its 
reception. Except Mr Alorritt, Scott lmd, so far as 
I am aware, no English confidant upon this occa- 
sion. Whether any of his daily companions in the 
Parliament House were in the secret, 1 have never 
hoard ; but I can scarcely believe that any of those 
intimate friends, who had known him and Erskinc 
from their youth upwards, could have for a mo- 
ment believed the latter capable either of the in- 
vention or the execution of this airy and fascinating 
romance in little. Mr Jeffrey, for whom chiefly 
u the trap had been set,” was far too sagacious to be 
caught in it ; but, as it happened, he made a voyage 
that year to America, and thus lost the opportu- 
nity of immediately expressing his opinion either 
of Rokeby or of the Bridal of Triermain. The wri- 
ter in the Quarterly Review (July 1JJ13) scorns to 
have been completely deceived. “ We have already 
spoken of it,” says the critic, u as an imitation of 
Mr Scott’s style of composition; and if we are com- 
pelled to make the general approbation more pre- 
cise and specific, we would say, that if it be inferior 
in vigour to some of his productions, it equals or 
surpasses them in elegance and beauty ; that it is 
more uniformly tender, and far less infected with 
the unnatural prodigies and coarseness of the earlier 
romances. In estimating its merits, however, we 
should forget that it is offered as an imitation. The 
diction undoubtedly reminds us of a rhythm and 
cadence we have heard before ; but the sentiments, 
descriptions, and characters, have qualities that are 
native and unborrowed.” 

If this writer was, as I suppose, Ellis, he pro- 
bably considered it as a thing impossible that Scott 

1 See, for instance, the Epistle of Lady Corke — or tliat of 
Messrs Lnckington, booksellers, to one of their dandy authors — 

“ Should you feel any touch of poetical glow. 

We’ve a scheme to suggest — Mr Scott, you must lcnow 
(Who, we ’re sorry to say it, now works for the Row), 
Having quitted the lJorders to seek new renown, 

Is coming by long Quarto stages to town. 


should have engaged in such a scheme without 
giving him a hint of it ; but to have admitted into 
the secret any one who was likely to criticise the 
piece, would liave been to sacrifice the very object 
of the device. Erskine’s own suggestion, that “per- 
haps a quizzical review might be got up,” led, 1 be- 
lieve, to nothing more important than a paragraph 
in one of the Edinburgh newspapers. Ho may bo 
pardoned for having been not a little flattered to 
find it generally considered as not impossible that 
he should have written such a poem ; and f have 
heard James Ballantync say, that nothing could be 
more amusing than the style of his coquetting on 
the subject while it was yet fresh ; but when this 
first excitement was over, his natural feeling of what 
was due to himself, as well as to his friend, dictated 
many a remonstrance ; and, though he ultimately 
acquiesced in permitting another minor romance to 
be put forth in the same maimer, he did so reluc- 
tantly, and was far from acting his fart so well. 

Scott says, in the Introduction to the Lord of the 
Isles — “As Mr Erskiuc was more than suspected 
of a taste for poetry, and as I took care, in several 
places, to mix something that might resemble (as 
far as was in my power) my friend’s feeding and 
manner, the train easily caught, and two large edi- 
tions were sold.” Among the passages to which lie 
here alludes, are no doubt those in which the cha- 
racter of the minstrel Arthur is shaded with the 
colourings of an almost effeminate gentleness. Yet, 
in the midst of them, the “mighty minstrel” him- 
self, from time to time, escapes ; as, for instance, 
'where the lover bids Lucy, in tliat exquisite picture 
of crossing a mountain stream, trust to his “ stal- 
wart arm” — 

“ Which could yon oak's prone trunk uprear." 

Nor can I pass the compliment to Scott’s own fair 
patroness, where Lucy’s admirer is made to con- 
fess, w ith some momentary lapse of gallantry, that 
lie 

" Ne’er won — best mewl to minstrel true — 

One favouring smile from fair Hucfieuch ; " 

nor the burst of genuine Borderisin, — 

“ Newcastle now mast keep the hold, 

tinier- A dam’s steeds must hide in stall ; 

Of Hartley-hum the Ixiwmcn bold 
Must only shoot from kittled wall; 

And Liddesriole may buckle spur, 

And Tcviot now may belt the brand. 

Tarns and Ewes keep nightly stir. 

And Eskdale foray Cumberland.” — 

But, above all, the choice of the scenery, both of 
the Introductions and of the story itself, reveals the 
early and treasured predilections of the poet. For 
who that remembers the circumstances of his first 
visit to the vale of St John, but must see through- 
out the impress of his own real romance ! I own 
I am not without a suspicion that, in one passage, 
which always seemed to me a blot, upon the com- 
position— that in which Arthur derides the military 
coxcombries of bis rival — - 

“ Who cornes in foreign trasliery 
Of tinkling chain and spur, 

A walking haterdashery 
Of feathers, lace, and” fur ; 


And beginning with liokeby (the job’s sure to pay), 

Means to do all the gentlemen’s seats on the way. 

N ow the scheme is, though none of our hackneys can teat him , 
To start a new Poet through Highgate to meet him ; 

Who by moans of quick proofs— no revises— long coaches— 
May do a few Villas before Scott approaches; 

Indeed if our Pegasus be not curst shabby, 

He *11 reach without foundering, at least wVaum- Abbey.’’ 
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In Rowley's antiquAtedphrase, 

Homo-milliner of modem days " — 

there is a sly reference to the incidents of a certain 
ball, of August 1797, at the Gilsland Spa. 1 

Among the more prominent Erskinisms, are the 
eulogistic mention of Glasgow, the scene of Erskine’s 
f ducation ; and the lines on Collins — a supplement 
vo whose Ode on the Highland Superstitions is, as 
far as I know, the only specimen that ever was pub- 
lished of Erskine’s verse. 11 

As a whole, the Bridal of Iriermain appears to 
me as characteristic of Scott as any of liis larger 
poems. His genius pervades and animates it t>e- 
neath a thin and playful veil, which perhaps adds 
as much of grace as it takes away of splendour. 
As Wordsworth says of the eclipse on the lake of 
Lugano*— 

“ ’Tis sunlight sheathed and gently charmed ; ” 

and T think there is at once a lightness and a polish 
of versification beyond what he has elsewhere at- 
tained. If it be a miniature, it is such a one as a 
Cooper might have hung fearlessly beside the mas- 
terpieces of Vandyke. 

The Introductions contain some of the most ex- 
quisite passages lie ever produced ; but their gene- 
ral effect has always struck me as unfortunate. No 
art can reconcile us to contemptuous satire of the 
merest frivolities of modern life* — some of them 
already, in twenty years, grown obsolete — inter- 
laid between such bright visions of the old world of 
romance, when 

“ Strength was gigantic, valour high, 

.Anti wisdom soared beyond the sky, 

And Inanity had such matchless beam 
Aj> lights not now a lover’s dream." 

The fall is grievous, from the hoary minstrel of 
Newark, and his feverish tears on Killiecrankie, to 
a pathetic swain who can stoop to denounce as ob- 
jects of his jealousy — 

“ The lamhndet and four Mood hays — 

The Hessian hoot and pantaloon." 

Before Triermain came out, Scott had taken wing 
for Abbotsford ; and indeed he seems to have so 
contrived it in his earlier period, that he should not 
be in Edinburgh when any unavowed work of his 
was published ; whereas, from the first, in the case 
of hooks that bore his name on the title-page, he 
walked as usual to the Parliament House, and bore 
all the buzz and tattle of friends and acquaintance 
with an air of good-humoured equanimity, or rather 
total apparent indifference. The following hitter, 
which contains some curious matter of more kinds 
titan one, was written partly in town and partly in 
the country : — 

“ To 31iss Joanna Baillie , Hampstead . 

44 Edinburgh, March 13, 1813. 

w My Dearest Friend, — The pinasters have ar- 
rived safe, and I can hardly regret, while I am so 
much flattered by, the trouble you have had in 
collecting them. I have got some wild larch trees 
from Loch Katrine, and both are to be planted next 
week, when, God willing, I shall bo at Abbotsford 
to superintend the operation. I have got a little cor- 
ner of ground laid out for a nursery, where I shall 
rear them carefully till they are old enough to be set 
forth to push their fortune on the banks of Tweed. 


What 1 shall Anally make of this villa-work I don’t 
know, but in the meantime it is very entertaining. 
I shall have to resist very flattering invitations this 
season ; for I have received hints, from more quar- 
ters than one, that my bow would be acceptable at 
Carlton House in case I should be in London, which 
is very flattering, especially as there were some pre- 
judices to be got over in that quarter. I should bo 
in some danger of giving new offence, too ; for, al- 
though 1 utterly disapprove of the present rash and 
ill-advised course of the Princess, yet, as she always 
was Host kind and civil to me, I certainly could not, 
as a gentleman, decline obeying any commands she 
might give me to wait upon her, especially in her 
present adversity. So, though 1 do not affect to say 
1 should be sorry to take an opportunity of peeping 
at the splendours of royalty, prudence and economy 
will keep me quietly at bonus till another day. My 
great amusement here this some time past has' 
boon going almost nightly to see John Kemble, who 
certain i;- is a great artist. Jt is a pity he shows too 
much of nis machinery. I wish be could bo double- 
capped, as they say of watches; — but the fault of 
too much study certainly does not belong to many 
of his tribe, lie is, I think, very great in those 
parts especially whore character is tinged by some 
acquired and systematic habits, like those of the 
Stoic philosophy in Cato and Brutus, or of misan- 
thropy in Penruddoek : but sudden turns and natu- 
ral bursts of passion are not bis forte. I saw him 
play Sir Giles Overreach (the Richard III. of mid- 
dling life) last night.; but ho came not within a 
hundred miles of Cooke, whose terrible visage, and 
short, abrupt, and savage utterance, gave a reality 
almost to that extraordinary scene in which lie 
boasts of his own successful villany to u nobleman 
of worth and honour, of whose alliance he is am- 
bitious. Cooke contrived somehow to impress upon 
the audience the idea of such a monster of enormity 
as had learned to piques himself even upon Jus own 
atrocious character. But K cm hie was too handsome, 
too plausible, and too smooth, to admit its being 
probable that lie should be blind to the unfavour- 
able impression which those extraordinary vaunts 
are likely to make on the person whom he is so 
anxious to conciliate. 

44 Abbotsford, 21st March. 

<£ This letter, begun in Edinburgh, is to take wjng 
from Abbotsford. John Winnos (now John Winnos 
is the sub oracle of Abbotsford, the principal being 
Tom Purdic) — John Winnos pronounces that the 
pinaster seed ought to be raised at first on a hot- 
bed, and thence transplanted to a nursery ; so to a 
hot-bod they have been carefully consigned, the up- 
per oracle not objecting, in respect his talent lies 
in catching a salmon, or finding a hare sitting — on 
which occasions (being a very complete Scrub) bo 
solemnly exchanges his working jacket for an old 
green one of mine, and takes the air of one of Ro- 
bin Hood’s followers. His more serious employ- 
ments are ploughing, harrowing, and overseeing all 
my premises ; being a complete jack-of-all -trades, 
from the carpenter to the shepherd, nothing conics 
strange to him ; and being extremely honest, and 
somewhat of a humourist, he is quite my right hand. 
I cannot help singing his praises at this moment, 
because 1 have so mauy odd and out-of-the-way 
things to do, that I believe the conscience of mauy 

a 1 % U included in the H order vO. 1. p. 270. 
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■ Of our jog-trot countrymen would revolt at being 
made my instrument in sacrificing good corn-land 
to the visions of Mr Price’s theory. Mr Pinker- 
ton, the historian, has a play coming out at Edin- 
burgh ; it is by no means bad poetry, yet I think it 
will not be popular ; the people conic and go, and 
speak very notable things in good blank verse, blit 
there is no very strong interest excited : the plot 
also is disagreeable, and liable to the objections 
(though in a less degree) which have been urged 
against the Mysterious Mother ; it is to be acted on 
Wednesday ; I will let you know its fate. P., with 
whom I am in good habits, showed the MS., but 1 
referred him, with such praise as I could consci- 
entiously bestow, to the players aod the public. I 
don’t know why one should take the task of damn- 
ing a man’s play out of the hands of the proper tri- 
bunal. Adieu, iny dear friend. I have scarce room 
for love to Mias, Mrs, and Dr 13. W. Scott.” 

To this I add a lettc?r to Lady Louisa Stuart, who 
had sent him a copy of those lines, found by Lady 
Douglas on the back of a tattered bank-note — 

“ Farewell, my note, ami wheresoe'er yo wend, 

Shun jRiudy scenes, and be the poor man’s friend. 

You 'vo left a poor one ; go to one as poor, 

And drive despair and hunger from his door." 

It appears that these noble friends had adopted, or 
feigned to adopt, the belief that the Bridal of Trier- 
main was a production of Mr R. P. Gillies — who 
had about tliis time published an imitation of Lord 
Byron’s Romaunt , under the title of " Childc Ala- 
rique.” 

“ To the Lady Lousia Stuart , Bothvccll Castle. 

“ Abbotsford, 28th April 1813. 
"Dear Lady Louisa, — Nothing can give me 
more pleasure than to hear from you, because it is 
both a most acceptable favour to me, ami also a sign 
that your own spirits are recovering their tone. 
Ladies are, I think, very fortunate in having a re- 
source in work at a time when the miml rejects in- 
tellectual amusement. Mon have no resource but 
striding up and down the room, like a bird that 
beats itself to pieces against tlie burs of its cage ; 
whereas needle-work is a sort of sedative, too me- 
chanical to worry the mind by distracting it from 
the.points on which its musings turn, yet gradually 
assisting it in regaining steadiness and composure ; 
for so curiously are our bodies and minds linked to- 
gether, that the regular and constant employment 
of the former on any process, however dull and uni- 
form, has the ctfeet of tranquillizing, where it can- 
not disarm, the feelings of the other. I am very 
much pleased with the lines on the guinea note, and 
if Lady Douglas does not object, 1 would willingly 
mention the circumstance in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register. I think it will give the author great de- 
light to know that his lines had attracted attention, 
and had sent the paper on which they were re- 
corded, f heaven-directed to the poor.’ Of course 
I would mention no names. There was, as your 
Ladyship may remember, some years since, a most 
audacious and determined murder committed on a 
porter belonging to the British Linen Company’s 
Bank at Leith, who was stabbed to the heart in 
broad daylight, and robbed of a large sum in notes. 1 
If ever this crime comes to light, it will be through 

- This murder, perpetrated in November 18n6, remains a 
mystery In 1841. The portcrli mono was Dcgbic. 


the circumstance of an idle young fellow having 
written part of a playhouse song on one of the 
notes, which, howler, lias as yet never appeared 
in circulation. 

“ I am very glad you like Rokcby, which is near- 
ly out of fashion and memory with me. It has been 
wonderfully popular, about ton thousand copies hav- 
ing walked off already, in about three months, and 
the demand continuing faster than it can be sup- 
plied. As to my imitator, the Knight of Triermaiir, 
1 will endeavour to convey to Mi* Gillies (paisyue 
Gillies il est ) your Ladyship’s very just strictures 
on the Introduction to the second Canto. But if 
he takes the opinion of a hacked old author like 
myself, ho will content himself with avoiding such 
bevues in future, without attempting to mend tlio-.e 
which are already made. There is an Ominous 
old proverb which says, confess and he hanged; and 
truly if an author acknowledges his own blunders, 
I do not know who lie can expect to stand by him; 
whereas, let him confess nothing, and he will al- 
ways find some injudicious admirers to vindicate 
even his faults. So that I think after publication the 
effect of criticism should be prospective, in which 
point of view f daresay MrG. will take your friend- 
ly hint, especially as it is confirmed by that of tho 
best judges who have read tlie poem. — Here is 
beautiful weather for April! an absolute snow-storm 
mortifying me to the core by retarding tho growth 
of all my young trees and shrubs. — Charlotte begs 
to be most respectfully remembered to your Lady- 
ship and Lady D. We are realizing the nursery bile 
of the man and his wife who lived in a vinegar bottle, 
for our only sitting room is just twelve feet square, 
and my Eve alleges that I am too big for our para- 
dise. To mako amends, I have created a tolerable 
garden, occupying about an English acre, which I 
begin to bo very fond of. When one passes forty, 
an addition to tho quiet occupations of life becomes 
of real value; for I do not limit and fish with quite 
the relish I did len years ago. Adieu, my dear Lady 
Louisa, and all good attend you. 

W alt Jilt Scot i.” 
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. 1813. 

About a month after tlie publication of tho Bridal 
of Triermain, the affairs of the Messrs Ballanlyue, 
which had never apparently been in good order 
since tlio establishment of the bookselling firm, 
became so embarrassed as to call for Scott’s mosi 
anxious efforts to disentangle them. Indeed, it is 
clear that there had existed some very serious per- 
plexity in the course of the preceding autumn ; for 
Scott writes to John Ballantyne, while Rokeby was 
in progress (August 11, 181*2) — u I havo a letter 
from James, very anxious about your health and 
ski to of spirits. If you suffer the present iucou- 
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vemences to depress you too much, you are wrong; 
and if you conceal any part of tliem, are very un- 
just to us all. 1 am always ready to make any 
sacrifices to do justice to engagements, and would 
rather sell anything, or everything, than be less 
than true men to the world.” 

I have already, perhaps, said enough to account 
for the general want of success iu this publishing 
adventure; but Mr James Ballantyne sums up tho 
case so briefly in his death-bed paper, that 1 may 
here quote his words. “ My Brother,” he says, 
“ though an active and pushing, was not a cau- 
tious bookseller, and the large sums received never 
formed an addition to stock. In fact, they were all 
expended by the partners, who, being then young 
and sanguine men, not unwillingly adopted my bro- 
ther’s hasty results. By May 1813, in a word, the 
absolute throwing away of our own most valuable 
publications, and tlic rash adoption of some inju- 
dicious speculations of Mr Scott, bad introduced 
such losses and embarrassments, that after a very 
careful consideration, Mr Scott determined to dis- 
solve the concern.” lie adds — “ This became a 
matter of less difficulty, because time had in a 
great measure worn away tlie differences between 
Mr Scott and Mr Constable;, and Mr Hunter was 
now out of Constable’s concern. 1 A peace, there- 
fore, was speedily made up, and the old habits of 
intercourse were restored.” 

How reluctantly Scott had made up his mind to 
open such a negotiation with Constable, as involved 
a complete exposure of the mismanagement of John 
Ballantync’s business as a publisher, will appear 
from a letter dated about the Christmas of 181*2, in 
which he says to James, who had proposed asking 
Constable to take a share both in Kokeby and iu 
the Annual Register, “ You must be aware, that in 
stating the objections which occur to me to taking 
in Constable, 1 think they ought to give; way either 
to absolute necessity or to very strong grounds of 
advantage. But I am persuaded nothing ultimately 
good can bo expected from any connexion with 
that house, unless for those who have a mind to bo 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. We will 
talk the matter coolly over, and in the meanwhile, 
perhaps you could see W. Erskine, and learn what 
impression this odd union is like to make among 
your friends. Erskine is sound-headed, and quite 
to be trusted with if our whole story. I must own £ 
c.m hardly think the purchase of tho Register is 
equal to the loss of credit and character which your 
surrender will be conceived to infer.” At tho time 
when he wrote this, Scott no doubt anticipated that 
Kokeby would have success not less decisive than 
tlie Lady of the Lake; but in this expectation — 
though 10,000 copies iu three months would have 
seemed to any other author a triumphant sale — 
lie had been disappointed. And meanwhile the 
difficulties of the firm accumulating from week to 
week, had reached, by the middle of May, a point 
which rendered it absolutely necessary for him to 
conquer all his scruples. 

Mr Cadell, then Constable’s partner, says in liis 
Memoranda , — “ Prior to this time tlie reputation 
of John Ballantyne and Co. had been decidedly on 
the decline. It was notorious in tlie trade that 
tlieir general .speculations had been unsuccessful ; 

1 Mr Hunter died in March 1812. 

* “ These nnd after purchases of books from the stock of 
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they were known to be grievously in want of money 
These rumours were' realized to the full by an ap- 
plication which Messrs. B. made to Mr Constable 
in May 1813, for pecuniary aid, accompanied by 
an offer of some of tlie books they had published 
since 1809, as a purchase, along with various shares 
in Mr Scott’s own poems. Thoir difficulties were 
admitted, and the negotiation was pressed urgently; 
so much so, that a pledge was given, that if tho 
terms asked were acceded to, John Ballantyne and 
Co. would endeavour to wind up their concerns, 
and cease as soon as possible to be publishers.” 
Mr Cadell adds — “ l need hardly remind you that 
this was a period of very great general difficulty in 
tho money market. It was the crisis of tho war. 
The public expenditure had reached an enormous 
height; and even the most prosperous mercantile 
houses w ere often pinched to sustain their credit. It 
may easily, therefore, be supposed that the Messrs 
Ballnut) no had during many months besieged every 
banker’s »'nor in Edinburgh, and that their agents 
had done the like in London.” 

The most important of the requests which tho 
labouring house made to Constable was, that lie 
should forthwith take entirely to himsedf the stock, 
copyright, and future management of the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register. Upon examining the stato 
of tliis book, however, Constable found tliat tho loss 
on it had ne\er been less than £1000 per annum, 
and lie therefore declined that matter for the pre- 
sent. He promised, however, to consider seriously 
the means 1 ie might have of ultimately relieving 
them from the pressure of the Register, and, in 
the meantime, offered to take 300 sets of the stock 
on hand. The other purchases he finally made on 
the 18th of May, were considerable portions of 
Weber’s unhappy Beaumont and Fletcher — of an 
edition of He Foe's novels in twelve volumes — 
of a collection entitled Tales of the lOnnt in three 
largo volumes, 8vo, double columned — and of an- 
other in one volume, called Popular Tales — about 
800 copies of the Vision of Bon Roderick — and a 
fourth of the remaining copyright of Kokeby, price 
£700. The immediate accommodation thus received 
amounted to £2000; and Scott, who had personally 
conducted the latter part of the negotiation, writes 
tluiH to his junior partner, who had gone a week 
or two earlier to London in quest of some similar 
assistance there : — 

“ To Mr John Tlaffantyne, care of Messrs 
Longman «y Co., London. 

“ Printing-Office, May 18th, 1013, 
cc Dear John, — After many offs and ons, and as 
many yrojets and contre-jjru^ets as the treaty of 
Amiens, I have at length concluded a treaty with 
Constable, in which I am sensible lie lias gained a 
great advantage ; 2 but what could I tlo amidst the 
disorder and pressure of so many demands ! The 
arrival of your long-dated bills decided my giving 
in, for what could James or I do with them ! I 
trust this sacrifice has cleared our way, but many 
rubs remain; nor am 1, after these hard skirmishes, 
so able to meet them by my proper credit. . Con- 
stable, however, will be a zealous ally; and for the 
first time these many weeks 1 shall lay my head 
on a quiet pillow, for now I do think that, by our 

J. Ballantyne Co. were retold to the trade by Constable's 
firm, at less tlmn one balf,anr! one third of tho prices at which 
they were thus obtained.” — Xotr/rom Mr H. Cadell. 
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joint exertions, we shall got well through the storm, 
save Beaumont from depreciation, get a partner 
in our heavy concerns, reef our topsails, and move 
on securely under an easy sail. And if, on the one 
hand, I have sold my gold too cheap, I have, on 
the other, turned my lead to gold. Brewster 1 * and 
Singers® arc the ouly heavy tilings to which I have 
not given a blue eye. Had your news of Cadell’s 
sale 3 reached us here, I could not have harpooned 
my grampus so deeply as I have done, as nothing 
but Rokeby would have barbed the hook. 

“ Adieu, my dear John. I have the most sin- 
cere regard for you, and you may depend on my 
considering your interest with quite as much at- 
tention ns my own. If I have ever expressed my- 
self with irritation in speaking of this business, 
you must impute it to the sudden, extensive, and 
unexpected embarrassments in which T found my- 
self involved all at once. If to your real goodness 
of heart and integrity, and to the quickness and 
acuteness of your talents, you added habits of more 
universal circumspection, and, above all, the cou- 
rage to tell disagreeable truths to those whom you 
hold in regard, I pronounce that the world never 
held such a man of business. These it must he 
your study to add to your other good qualities. 
Meantime, as some one says to Swift, I love you 
with all your failings. Pray make an effort and 
love me with all miuo. Yours truly, W. S.” 

Three days afterwards, Scott resumes the sub- 
ject as follows : — 

“ To Mr John Ballantync , London. 

“ Edinburgh, 21st May 1813. 

“ Dear John, — Let it never escape your reeol- 
leetion, that shutting jour own ejes, or blinding 
those of your friends, upon the actual state of busi- 
ness, is the high road to ruin. Meanwhile, we 
have recovered our logs for a week or two. Con- 
stable will, I think, come in to the Register. Ho 
is most anxious to maintain the print ing-ofKce ; lie 
sees most truly that the more we print the less wc 
publish ; and for the same reason he will, I think, 
help us off with our heavy quire-stock. 

“ 1 was aware of the distinction between the 
state and the calendar as to the latter including 
the printing-office bills, and l summed and docked 
them (they are marked with red ink), but there 
is still a difference of £2000 and upwards on the 
calendar against the business. I sometimes fear 
that, between the long dates of jour bills, and the 
tardy settlements of the Edinburgh trade, some 
difficulties will occur even in June; and July I 
always regard with deep anxiety. As for loss, if I 
get out without public exposure, I shall not great- 
ly regard the rest. Radclifte the physician said, 
when be lost £2000 on the South- Sea scheme, it 
was only going up 2000 pair of stairs ; I say, it is 
only writing 2000 couplets, and the account is ba- 
lanced. More of this hereafter. Yours trulj r , 

W. Scott.” 


1 Dr Brewster’s o<lition of Fcronson'x A straw my, 2 \ols. 8vo. 
with plates, 4 to, Eilin. 1811. 36^. 

a Dr Singers' (rencral Vuw qf the County qf Dumfries. 8vo. 
Edin. 1812. 18s. 

3 A trade salo of Messrs Caddl and Da\ics in the Strand. 

* Sinco this work was first published, I have hern compelled 
to examine very minutely the details of Scott's connexion with 


“ P. S. — James lias behaved very well during 
this whole transaction, and has been most steadily 
attentive to business. I am convinced that the 
more he works tho better his health will be. One 
or other of you will need to be constantly in the 
printing-office henceforward — it is the sheet-an- 
chor.” 

The allusion in this postscript to James Ballan- 
tyne’s health reminds me that Scott’s letters to 
himself are full of hints on that subject, even from 
a very early period of their connexion ; and th°so 
hints are all to the same effect. James was a man 
of lazy habits, and not a little addicted to the more 
solid, and perhaps more dangerous, part of tho in- 
dulgences of the table. One letter (dated Aslio- 
stiel, 1810) will be a sufficient specimen: — 

“ To Mr James BaUantyne. 

“ My Dear James, — I am very sorry for the 
state of your health, and should be still more so, 
were I not certain that 1 can prescribe for j f ou as 
well as any physician in Edinburgh. You havo 
naturally an athletic constitution and a hearty sto- 
mach, and these agree very ill with a sedentary 
life ami the habits of indolence which it brings on. 
Your stomach thus gets weak; and from those 
complaints of all others arise most certainly flatu- 
lence, hypochondria, and all the train of unpleasant 
feelings connected with indigestion. We all know 
the horrible sensation of the nightmare arises from 
the same cause which gives those waking night- 
mares commonly called the blue de\ils. You must 
positively put yourself on a regimen as to eating, 
not for a month or two, but for a j T ear at least, 
and take regular exercise — and my life for yours. 
I know this by myself, for if I were to eat. and 
drink in town as I do bore, it would soon finish 
me, anil jet l am sensible l live too genially in 
Edinburgh as it is. Yours \ery trulj*, 

W. Scoit.’ 

Among Scott's early pets at Abbotsford there 
w T as a huge raven, whose powers of speech were 
remarkable, far beyond anj r parrot’s that lie had 
ever met with; and who died in consequence of 
ail excess of tho kind to which James Ballantjne 
was addicted. Thenceforth, Scott often repeated 
to his old friend, and occasionally scribbled by 
waj of postscript to his notes on business — 

“ When you are cravimr. 

Remember the Raven.'* 

Sometimes the formula is varied to — 

“ When > ou *ve dined half. 

Think on poor Ralph ! " 

His preachments of regularity in book-keeping 
to John, and of abstinence from good cheer to 
James Ballantyne, were equally vain ; but on the 
other hand it must bo allowed that they had some 
reason for displeasure — (the more felt, becauso 
they durst not, like him, express their feelings) 4 — 
when they found that scarcely had these “ hard 
skirmishes” terminated in the bargain of May 18th, 


the Ballantynes, and one result is, that both James and John 
had trespassed so largely, for their private purposes, on the 
funds of the Companies, that, Scott being, as their letters dis- 
tinctly state , the only “ monied partner,** and his over-ad* 
vances of capital having been very extensive, any inquiry on 
their part as to his uncommercial expenditure must have bem 
entirely out of the question. To uvoul misrepresentation, how- 
ever, I leave my text as it was.— [1838. i 
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hr foro Scott was preparing fresh embarrassments 
for himself, by commencing a negotiation for a 
considerable addition to his propony at Abbots- 
ford. 4s early as the 20th of June he writes to 
Constable as being already aware of this matter, 
and alleges his anxiety “ to close at once with .i 
very capricious person,” as the only reason that 
could have induced him to make up his mind to 
sell the whole copyright of an as yet unwritten 
poem, to bo entitled u The Nameless Glen.” This 
copy right he then offered to dispose of to Con- 
stable for £5000 ; adding, a tics is considerably 
less in proportion than 1 have already made on 
the share of Jlokchy sold to yourself, and surely 
that is no unfair admeasurement.” A long cor- 
respondence ensued, in the course of which Scott 
mentions “ the Lord of the Isles,” as a title which 
had suggested itsilf to him in place of “ the Name- 
less Glen but as the negotiation did not succeed, 

I may pass its details. 'Hie new property which 
Snot l was so eager to acquire, was that hilly tract 
sti etching from the old Roman road near Turn- 
ngain towards the Cnuldshiels Loch : a then deso- 
late uul naked mountain-mere, which he likens, in 
a letter of this summer (to Lady Louisa Stuart), 
to the Lake of the tunic and the Fisherman in 
the Arabian Tale. To obtain this lake at one ox- 
tre mity of his estate, as a contrast to the Tweed 
at the other, was a prospect for which hardly any 
sacrifice would ha\e appeared too much; and lie 
< oiitnw d to gratify his wishes in tlic course of that 
July, to which lie had spoken of Inmsi If in May 
as looking forward “ with the deepi st anxiety.” 

Nor was lie, L must add, more able to control 
smile of his minor tastes. 1 find him writing to Mr 
T« try < n llie 20th of Jnni , about “ that splendid j 
lot of nncii nt armour, ad\t rtised by Winstanley ,” a I 
ci hhrated auctioneer in London, of which lie had 
the strongest fancy to make his spoil, though he 
v ««s at a lo^s. to know where it should be placed 
whi n it reached Abbotsford ; and on tlio 2d ot July, 
llii'-. acquisition aLu having been settled, he says to 
the same correspondent “ 1 have written to Mr 
AVinstanlcy . My bargain with Constable was othcr- 
wisc arranged, but Little John is to find the need- 
ful article, and I shall take care of Mr Winstan- 
ley ’s interest, who lias behaved too handsomely in 
Ibis matter to be trusted to the mercy of our little 
hiend the Picaroon, who is, notwithstanding his 
many excellent qualities, a little on the score of old 
Gobbo — doth somewhat smack — somewhat grow 
to. 1 We shall be at Abbotsford on the 12th, anil 
hope soon to see you there. I am fitting up a small 
mom above Pt Ur -ho use, where an unceremonious 
bachelor may consent to do penance, though the 
place is a cock-loit, and the access that which leads 
many a bold fellow to his last nap — a ladder.” 2 — 
And a few weeks later, be says, in the same sort, to 
his sister-in-law, Mrs Thomas Scott — “ In despite 
of these hard times, wdricli affect my patrons the 
booksellers very much, 1 am buying old books and 
old armour as usual, and adding to what your old 
friend Bums 3 calls — 

“ A. fouth of aulil niek-naekets, 

Itusty aim caps and jingling jackets, 

1 Merchant of Venice , Act II. Scene 2. 

2 The court of offices, built on the hauqh at Ahliotsford in 
1812, included a bouse for the faithful coachman, Peter Matlne- 
bon. l »ne of bcott*s Cantabrigian friends, Mr W. S. Hose, g *\e 
the whole pile soon afterwards tin name, which it retained to 
the end, of Peter- House. The loft at Pctor-House continued 


Wad baud the Lothlans three In tael i It 
A ti wmont gude. 

And parritch-pato and auid aaut-l-ackets, 

Before the Hade.* * 

Notwithstanding all this, it must liavo been with 
a most uneasy mind that he left Edinburgh to esta- 
! blisli hnnsclf at Abbotsford that July. The assist- 
| aiiec of table had not been granted — indeed it 
i had not b* en asked, — to an extent at all adequate 
fi r the difficulties of the iw-e ; and I have now to 
transcribe, with pain and reluctance, some extracts 
fi mi ScottN letter-., during the ensuing autumn, 
which speak the language of anxious, and indeed 
j humiliating distress ; and gi\e a most lively notion 
of the incurable recklessness of his younger part- 
ner. 

u To Mr John Tiafhtnfj/nr. 

“ Abbotsford, Saturday, 24th July. 

M Dear John,- 1 se*nt you the order, and liavo 
only to hope it arrived safe anil in good time, t 
waked flu boy at three o’clock mysi If, having slept 
little, less on account of the money than of tlio 
time. Surely you should have written, three or 
four day s before, the probable amount of the deficit, 
and, as on former occasions, I would lia\e furnished 
you with means e>i meeting it. These expresses, 
besides every other incomenience, excite surprise 
in my family and in the neighbourhood. 1 know 
no justifiable* occasion for them but the unexpected 
1 return of a bill. f do not consider you uh answer- 
able lor the success of plans, but 1 elo and must 
j hold you responsible for gi\ ing me, in dhtinet and 
plain ti rnis, your opinion as to any difficulties which 
may occur, and that in such time that I may make 
arrangi incuts to olniate tlum if possible. 

“ <>i course if anything has gone wrong you will 
come out In re to-morrow. But if, as 1 hope and 
trust, the cash arriv'd safn, you will write to me, 
under cover to the Duke of liiiccleueh, Drumlanrig 
Castle, Dumfriesshire. 1 shall set out for that 
place on Monday morning early. AV. S.” 

“ To Mr Jmi ti s HaUcuittpu'. 

“ Ali'ntsfonl, 25th July 1813. 

“ Dear Janu s, I address the follow ing j ibatioii 
for John to you, that you may se*c whether 1 do 
not ’ ell to be* angry, and ciilorre* upon him tlio 
necessity of constantly' writing his fears as well as 
his hopes. Von should rub liiin often on this point, 
for Ins reel ”i ction hi comes rusty the instant 1 
leave town and am not in the way to rack him 
with constant questions, i hope the presses sue 
doing well, and that you atu quite stout again. 
Yours truly, AV. S.” 

(lxcloslrl.) 

<e To Mr John JMlantync. 

“ My good friend John, — Tlio post brings me no 
letter from you, which I am much surprised at, as 
you must suppose rae anxious to leant that your 
express arrived. I think he must hat e reached y ou 
before post-hours, and James or you wojht luu* 
found a minute to say so in a single line. J < uce 
more request that you will be a bnsmess-hke ior- 

to Ik* occupied by occasional bachelor guests until tin i \ntin^ 
mansion was compk te»d. 

8 Mrs Thomas Scott lmd met num** finjumtK in inr 1 ** life 
at Dumfries. Her brother, the hti» An Kind M • < ullmii, 
was a great fa\ounte with the t, an' 1 the lust «iin*u ol lus 
songs that X e\ er Ik uul. 
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respondent, and state your provisions for every 
week prospectively. I do not expect you to warrant 
them , which you rather perversely seem to insist is 
my wish, hut 1 do want to be aware of their nature 
and extent, that I may provide against the possi- 
bility of miscarriage. The calendar, to which you 
refer me, tells me what sums are due, but cannot 
tell your shifts to pay them, which are naturally 
altering with circumstances, and of which altera- 
tions I request to have due notice. You say you 
could not suppose Sir W. Forbes would have refused 
the long-dated bills ; but that you had such an ap- 
prehension is clear, both because in the calendar 
these bills wore rated two months lower, and be- 
cause, three days before, you wrote me an enigma- 
tical expression of your apprehensions, instead of 
saying plainly there was. a chance of your wanting 
£350, when I would have sent you an order to be 
used conditionally. 

“ All I desire is unlimited confidence and fre- 
quent correspondence, and that you will give me 
weekly at least the fullest anticipation of your re- 
sources, and the probability of their being effectual. 
I may be disappointed in my own, of which you 
shall have equally timeous notice. Omit no exer- 
tions to procure the use of money, even for a month 
or six weeks, for time is most precious. The large 
balance due in January from the trade, and indivi- 
duals, which I cannot reckon at less than £4000, 
will put us finally to rights ; and it will be a shamo 
to founder within sight of harbour. The greatest 
risk we run is from such ill-considered despatches 
as those of Friday. Suppose that I liad gone to 
Drumlanrig — suppose the poney had set up — sup- 
pose a thousand things — and we were ruined for 
want of your telling your apprehensions in due 
time. I)o not plaguo yourself to vindicate this sort 
of management ; but if you have escaped the con- 
sequences (as to which you have left me uncer- 
tain), thank God, and act more cautiously another 
time. It was quito the same to me on what day 
1 Bent that draft; indeed it must have been so 
if I liad the money in my cash account, and if I 
had not, the more time given me to provide it the 
better. 

i( Now, do not affect to suppose that my displea- 
sure arises from your not having done your utmost 
to realize funds, and that utmost having failed. It 
is one mode, to be sure, of exculpation, to suppose 
one's self accused of something they arc not charged 
with, and then to make a querulous or indignant 
defence, and complain of the injustice of the ac- 
cuser. The head and front of your offending is 
precisely your not writing explicitly, and I request 
this may not happen again. It is your fault, and 
1 believe arises cither from an ill-judged idea of 
smoothing matters to me — as if I were not behind 
the curtain — or a general reluctance to allow tliat 
any danger is near, until it is almost imparriable. 
i shall be very sorry if anything 1 have said gives 
you pain ; but the matter is too serious for all of 
us, to be passed over without giving you my explicit 
sentiments. To-morrow 1 set out for Drumlanrig, 
and shall not hear from you till Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. Make yourself master of the post-town — 
Thornhill, probably, or Sanquhar. As Sir W. F. 
& Co. have cash to meet my order, nothing, I think, 

1 John Ballantyne had embarked no capital— not a shilling 
—in the business; and was Ixiund by the contract to limit him- 
self to an allowance of £300 a-ycar, in consideration of his 


can have gone wrong, unless the boy perished by 
the way. Therefore, in faith aud hope, and — that 
I may lack none of the Christian virtues — in cha- 
rity with your dilatory worship, I remain very truly 
yours, W. S.” 

Scott proceeded, accordingly, to join a gay and 
festive circle, whom the Duke of Bureleuch had 
assembled about him on first taking possession of 
the magnificent Castle of Drumlanrig, in Nitlisdale, 
the principal messuage of the dukedom of Queens- 
berry, which had recently lapsed into his family. 
But, post equitem sedet atra cura — another of John 
Ballantyne’s unwelcome missives, rendered neces- 
sary by a neglect of precisely tho same kind as 
before, reached him in the midst; of this scene of 
rejoicing. On the 31st, he again writes: — 

“ To Mr John Ballantyne, Bookseller, Edinburgh . 

“ Drumlanrig, Friday. 

K Dear John, — I enclose the order. Unfortu- 
nately, the Drumlanrig post only goes thrice a- 
week ; but the Marquis of Queensberry, who carries 
this to Dumfries, has promised that the guard of 
the mail-coach shall deliver it by five to-morrow. 

I was less anxious, as your note said you could 
clear this month. It is a cruel thing, that no State 
you furnish excludes the arising of such unexpected 
claims as this for the taxes on the printing-office. 
What unhappy management to sutler them to run 
ahead in such a manner ! — but it is in vain to com- 
plain. Were it not for your strange concealments, 

1 should anticipate no difficulty in winding up these 
matters. But who can reckon upon a State where 
claims are kept out of view until they are in the 
hands of a writer? If you have no time to say that 
this comes safe to hand, I suppose James inay fa- 
vour me so far. Yours truly, W. S.” 

u Let the guard be rewarded. 

<c Let me know exactly what yoi* can do and 
hope to do for next month ; for it signifies nothing 
raising money for you, unless I see it is to be of 
real service. Observe, 1 make you responsible for 
nothing but a fair statement. 1 The guard is known 
to the Marquis, who has good-naturedly promised 
to give him this letter with his own hand ; so it 
in list reach you in time, though probably past five 
on Saturday.” 

Another similar application reached Scott the day 
after the guard delivered his packet. He writes 
thus, in reply : — 

“ To Mr John Ballantyne . 

" Drumlanrig, Sunday. 

“ Dear John, — I trust you got my letter yester- 
day by five, with tlic draft enclosed. I return your 
draft accepted. On Wednesday 1 think of leaving 
this place, where, but for tlicso damned affairs, l 
should have been very happy. W. S.” 

Scott had been for some time under an engage- 
ment to meet the Marquis of Aborcom at Carlisle, 
in the first week of August, for the transaction of 
sonic business connected witli Ins brother Thomas’s 
late administration of that nobleman’s Scottish af- 
fairs ; and he had designed to pass from Drumlan- 


w anoacment, until there should he an overplus of profits! — 
[1839.J 
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yig.to Carlisle for this purpose, without going back 
to Abbotsford. In consequence of these repeated 
harassments, however, he so far altered his plans 
as to cut short his stay at Drumlanrig, and turn 
her ne wards for two or three days, whero James 
Ballantyne met him with such a statement as in 
some measure relieved his mind. 

He then proceeded to fulfil his engagement with 
L'xrd Abercorn, whom he encountered travelling in 
a rather peculiar style between Carlisle and Long- 
town. The ladies of the family and the household 
occupied four or five carriages, all drawn by the 
Marquis’s own horses, while the noble Lord "him- 
self brought up the rear, mounted on horseback, 
and decorated with the ribbon of the order of the 
Garter. On meeting the cavalcade, Scott turned 
with tlieftn, and ho was not a. little amused when 
they reached the village of Longtowu, which he 
had ridden through an hour or two before, with 
the preparations which ho found there made for 
the dinner of the party. The Marquis’s major- 
domo and cook had arrived there at an early hour 
in die morning, and everything was now arranged 
for ins reception in the paltry little public-house, 
as nearly as possible in the style usual in his own 
lordly mansions. The ducks and geese that had 
been dabbling three or four hours ago in the village 
pond were now ready 4o make their appearance 
under numberless disguises as entrees; a regular 
bill-of-fare flanked the noble Marquis’s allotted 
cover; every huckaback towel in the place had 
been pressed to do service as a napkin ; and, that 
nothing might be wanting to the mimicry of splen- 
dour, the landlady’s poor remnants of crockery and 
pewter had been furbished up, and mustered in 
solemn order on a crazy old bcauffet, which was to 
represent a sideboard worthy of Lucullus. I think 
it worth while to preserve this anecdote, which 
Scott delighted in telling, as perhaps the last relic 
of a style of manners now passed away, and never 
likely to be revived among us. 

Having despatched this dinner and his business, 
Scott again, turned southwards, intending to spend 
a few days with Mr Merritt at Rokcby; but on 
reaching Penrith, the landlord there, who was liis 
old acquaintance (Mr Buchanan), placed a letter 
in his hands: ecce iterum — it was once more a cry 
of distress from John Ballantyne. lie thus an- 
swered it: — 

“ To Mr John Ballantyne. 

“ Penrith, Aug. 10, 1813. 

" Dear John, — I enclose you an order for £350. 
I shall remain at Rokeby until Saturday or Sun- 
day, and be at Abbotsford on Wednesday at latest. 

“ I hope the printing-office is going on well. I 
fear, from the state of accompts between the com- 
panies, restrictions on the management and ex- 
pense will be unavoidable, which may trench upon 
J ames’s comforts. I cannot observe hitherto that 
the printing-office is paying off, but rather adding 
to its embarrassments ; and it cannot be thought 
that I have either means or inclination to support 
a losing concern at the rate of £200 a-month. If 
James could find a monied partner, an active man 
who understood the commercial part of the busi- 
ness, and would superintend the conduct of the 
cash, it might be the best for all parties ; for I 
really am not adequate to the fatigue of mind 
which these affairs occasion me, though I must do 


the best to struggle through them. Believe me 
yours, Ac. W. S.” 

At Brough he encountered a messenger who 
brought him such a painful account of Mrs Mor- 
ritt's health, chat he abandoned his intention of 
proceeding to Rokeby ; and, indeed, it was much 
better that he should be at Abbotsford again as 
soon os possible, for his correspondence shows a 
continued succession, during the three or four en- 
suing weeks, of tlic same annoyances that had pur- 
sued him to Drumlanrig and to Penrith. By his 
desire, the Ballantyncs had, it would seem, before 
the middle of August, laid a statement of their a£- 
fairs before Constable. Though the statement was 
not so clear and full as Scott had wished it to be, 
Constable, on considering it, at once assured them, 
that to go on raising money in driblets would never 
effectually relieve them; that, in short, one or both 
of the Companies must stop, unless Mr Scott could 
find mean * to lay his hand, without farther delay, 
on at least £4000 ; and I gatlior that, by way of 
inducing Constable himself to come forward with 
part at least of this supply, John Ballantyne again 
announced liis intention of forthwith abandoning 
the bookselling business altogether, and making an 
effort to establish himself — on a plan which Con- 
stable had shortly before suggested — as an auc- 
tioneer in Kdinburgli. The following letters need 
no comment : — 

“ To Mr John Ballantyne . 

" Abbotsford, Aug. 16, 1813. 

“ Dear John, — I am quite satisfied it is impos- 
sible for J. B. and Co. to continue business longer 
than is absolutely necessary for the sale of stock 
and extrication of their affairs. The fatal injury 
which tlieir credit iias sustained, as well as your 
adopting a profession in which I sincerely hope 
you will be more fortunate, renders the closing of 
the bookselling business inevitable. With regard 
to the printing, it is ,my intention to retire from 
that also, so soon as I can possibly do so with safety 
to myself, and with the. regard I shall always en- 
tertain for James’s interest. rWliatevcr loss I may 
sustain will be preferable to the life I have lately 
led, when 1 seem surrounded by a sort of magio 
circle, which neither permits me to remain at home 
in peace, nor to stir abroad with pleasure. Your 
first exertion as an auctioneer may probably be on 
* that distinguished, select, and inimitable collection 
of books, made by an amateur of this city retiring 
from business.* I do not feel either health or con- 
fidence in my own powers sufficient to authorize 
me to take a long price for a new poem, until these 
affairs shall have been in some measure digested. 
This idea has been long running in my head, but 
the late fatalities which nave attended this business 
have quite decided my resolution. I will write to 
James to-morrow, being at present annoyed with a 
severe headache. Yours truly, W. Scott.” 

Were I to transcribe all the letters to which these- 
troubles gave rise, I should fill a volume before I 
had reached the end of another twelvemonth. The 
two next I shall quote are dated on the same day 
(the 24th August), which may, in consequence of 
the answer the second of them received, be set down 
as determining the crisis of 1813. 
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u To Mr James Ballantyne . 

"< Abbotsford, 24th August 1813. 

u Dear James, — Mr Constable’s advice is, as I 
have always found it, sound, sensible, and friendly 
— and I shall be guided by it. But I have no wealthy 
friend who would join in security with me to such 
an extent ; and to apply in quarters where I might 
be refused, would ensure disclosure. I conclude 
John has shown Mr C. the state of the affairs ; if 
not, I would wish him to do so directly. If tho pro- 
posed accommodation could be granted to the firm 
on my personally joining in the security, the whole 
matter would be quite safe, for I have to receive 
in the course of the winter some large sums from 
my father's estate. 1 Besides which, I shall cer- 
tainly be ablo to go to press in November with a 
new poem; or, if Mr Constable’s additional security 
would please the bankers better, I could ensure Mr 
C. against the possibility of loss, by assigning the 
copyrights, together with that of the new poem, or 
even my library, in liis relief. In fact, if lie looks 
into the affairs, ho will I think see that there is 
no prospect of any eventual loss to the creditors, 
though 1 may be a loser myself. My property here 
is unincumbered ; so is my house in Castle Street ; 
and I have no debts out of my own family, except- 
ing a part of the price of Abbotsford, which 1 am 
to retain for four years. So that, literally, I have 
HO claims upon me unless those arising out of this 
Clerkship, , £13001 business; and when it is consi- 
Sheriffdom, . :um) dored that my income is above 
Mrs Scott, . 2JHJ £2000 a- year, even if the printing- 
gamers/ (say)’ 2! *) office pays nothing, I should hope 

— no 0110 can possibly be a loser by 

£2tooj me< j am Slire i would strip my- 
self to my shirt rather than it should be the case ; 
and my only reason for wishing to stop the concern 
was to do open justice to ail persons. It must have 
been a bitter pill to me. 1 can more confidently 
expect some aid from Mr Constable, or from Long- 
man’s house, because they can look into the con- 
cern and satisfy themselves how little chance there 
is of their being losers, which others cannot do. 
Perhaps between them they might manage to assist 
us with the credit necessary, and go on in winding 
up the concern by occasional acceptances. 

K An odd thing has happened. I have a letter, 
by order of the Prince Regent, offering me the 
laureateship in the most flattering terms. Were I 
my own man, as you call it, 1 would refuse this 
offer (with all gratitude) ; but, as I am situated, 
£300 or. £400 a-ycar is not to be sneezed at upon 
a point of poetical honour — and it makes me a 
better man to that extent. I have not yet written, 
however. I will say little about Constable’s hand- 
some behaviour, but shall not forget it. It is need- 
less to say I shall wish him to be consulted in every 
step that is taken. If I should lose all I advanced 
to this business, I should be less vexed than I am 
at this moment. I am very busy with Swift at pre- 
sent, but shall certainly come to town if it is thought 
necessary ; but I should first wish Mr Constable to 
look into the affairs to the bottom. Since I have 
personally superintended them, they have been 
winding up very fast, and we are now almost within 
sight of harbour. I will also own it was partly ill- 
humour at John’s blunder last week that made me 
think of throwing things up. Yours truly, W. S.” 

i He probably alludes to tho ilnal settlement of accounts with 
tbs Marquis of Abercorn. 


After writing and despatching this letter, an ideA 
occurred to Scott that there was a quarter, not 
hitherto alluded to in any of these anxious epistles, 
from which he might consider himself as entitled 
to ask assistance, not only with little, if any, chance 
of a refusal, but (owing to particular circumstances) 
without incurring any very painful sense of obliga- 
tion. On tho 25th ho says to John Ballantyne— 
“ After some meditation, last night, it occurred to 
me I had some title to ask the Duke of Bucclouch’s 
guarantee to a cash-account for £4000, as Constable 
proposes. I have written to him accordingly, and 
have very little doubt that he will be my surety. 
If this cash-account be in view, Mr Constable will 
certainly assist us until the necessary writings are 
mado out — I beg your pardon — I dare say I am 
very stupid ; but very often you don’t consider that 
I can’t follow details which would be quite obvious 
to a man of business; — for instance, you tell me 
daily, 4 that if the sums I count upon are forth- 
coming, the results must be as I suppose.’ But — 
in a week — the scene is changed, and all I can do, 
and more, is inadequate to bring about these re- 
sults. I protest I don’t know if at this moment 
£4000 will clear us out. After all, you are vexed; 
and so am I ; and it is needless to wrangle who 
has a right to be angry. Commend me to James. 
Yours truly, • W. S.” 

Having explained to the Duke of Buccleucli tho 
position in which he stood — obliged either to pro- 
cure some guarantee which would enable him to 
raise £4000, or to sell abruptly all liis remaining 
interest in the copyright of his works; and repeated 
the statement of liis personal property and income, 
as given in the preceding letter to James Ballan- 
tyne — Scott says to his noble friend : — 44 I am not 
asking nor desiring any loan from your Grace, but 
merely the honour of your sanction to my credit 
as a good man for £4000 ; and the motive of your 
Grace’s interference would be sufficiently obvious 
to the London Sliylocks, as your constant kindness 
and protection is no secret to the world. Will your 
Grace consider whether you can do what I propose, 
in conscience and safety, and favour me with your 
answer? — I have a very flattering offer from the 
Prince Regent, of his own free motion, to make me 
poet-laureate ; I am very much embarrassed by it. 
1 am, on the one hand, afraid of giving offence where 
no one would willingly offend, and perhaps losing 
an opportunity of smoothing the way to my young- 
sters through life ; on the other hand, the office is 
a ridiculous one, somehow or other — they and I 
should be well quizzed, — yet that I should not mind. 
My real feeling of reluctance lies deeper — it is, that 
favoured as I have been by the public, I should bo 
considered, with some justice, I fear, as engrossing 
a petty emolument which might do real service to 
some poorer- brother of the Muses. I shall be most 
anxious to have your Grace’s advice on this subject. 
There seems something churlish, and perhaps con- 
ceited, in repelling a favour so handsomely offered 
on the part of the Sovereign’s representative ; and 
on the other hand, I feel much disposed to shake 
myself free from it. I should make but a bad cour- 
tier, and an ode-maker is described by Pope as a 
poet out of his way or out of his senses. I will find 
some excuse for protracting my reply till I can have 
the advantage of your Grace’s opinion ; and remain, 
in the meantime, very truly, your obliged and grate- 
ful Walter Scott. 4 
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* P. S. — 1 trust your Grace will not suppose me 
capable of making such a request as the enclosed, 
upon any idle or unnecessary speculation ; but, as 1 
stand situated, it is a matter of deep interest to me 
to prevent these copyrights from being disposed of 
either hastily or at under prices. 1 could have half 
the booksellers in London for my sureties, on a hint 
of a new poem ; but bankers do not like people in 
trade, and my brains are not ready to spin another 
web. So your Grace must take me under your 
princely care, as in the days of king sync ; and I 
think I can say, upon the sincerity of an honest 
man, there is not the most distant chance of your 
having any trouble or expense through my means.” 

The Duke’s answer was in all respects such as 
might have been looked for from the generous 
kindness and manly sense of liis character : — 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq., Abbotsford . . 

“Dmmlanricf Castle, August 20tli, 1813. 

“ Mv Dear Sir, — I received yesterday your let- 
tor of the 24th. I shall with pleasure comply with 
your request of guaranteeing tho £1000. You 
must, however, furnish me with the form of a let- 
ter to this effect., as 1 am completely ignorant of 
transactions of this nature. 

w I am never willing to offer advice, but when 
my opinion is asked by a friend I am ready to 
give it. As to the offer of his Royal Highness to 
appoint you laureate, I shall frankly say that I J 
should be mortified to see you hold a situation j 
which, by the general concurrence of the world, is 
stamped ridiculous. There is no good reason why 
this should be so ; but so it is. Walter Scott , Poet 
Laureate , ceases to be the Walter Scott of tho 
Lay, Marmion, Ac. Aliy future poem of yours 
would not comes forward with the same probability 
of a successful reception. The poet laureate would 
stick to you .and your productions like a piece of 
court plaster. Your muse has hitherto been inde- 
pendent — don’t put her into harness. / Wo know 
liow lightly she trots along when left to her natural 
paces, but do not try driving. I would write frankly 
and openly to his Royal Highness, but with respect- 
ful gratitude, for lie has paid you a compliment. 

I would not fear to state that you had hitherto 
written when in poetic mood, but feared to tram- 
mel yourself with a fixed periodical exertion ; and 
I cannot but conceive that llis Royal Highness, 
who has much taste, will at once see the many 
objections which you must have to his proposal, 
but which you cannot write. Only think of being 
chauntcd and recitatived by a parcel of hoarse and 
squeaking choristers on a birthday, for the edifi- 
cation of the bishops, pages, maids of honour, and 
gentlemen -pensioners! Oh horrible! thrice horrible ! 
Yours sincerely, Buccleuch, &c.” 

The letter which first announced the Prince Re- 
gent’s proposal, was from his Royal Highness’s li- 
brarian, Dr James Stanier Clarke; but before Scott 
answered it he had received a more formal notifi- 
cation from the late Marquis of Hertford, then 
Lord Chamberlain. I shall transcribe both these 
documents. 

" To Walter Scotty Esq ., Edinburgh. 

•• Pavilion, Brighton, August 18 , 1813. 

* My Dear Sir, — Though I have never had tho 


honour of being introduced to you, you have fre- 
quently been pleased to convey to me very kind 
and flattering messages, 1 and I trust, therefore, 
you will allow me, without any further ceremony, 
to say — That I took an early opportunity this mor- 
ning of seeing the Prince Regent, who arrived 
here late yesterday; and I then delivered to his 
Royal Highness my earnest wish and anxious de- 
sire that the vacant situation of poet laureate might 
bo conferred on you. The Prince replied, * that 
you had already been written to, and that if you 
wished it, everything would be settled as I could 
desire.* 

“ I hopo, therefore, I may bo allowed to congra- 
tulate you on this event. You are the man to 
whom it ought first to have boon offered, and it 
gave me sincere pleasure to find that those senti- 
ments of high approbation which my Royal Mas- 
ter had so often expressed towards you in private, 
were now ._■» openly and honourably displayed in 
public. Hav the goodness, dear sir, to receive 
this intrusive letter with your accustomed courtesy, 
and bolieve mo, yours very sincerely, 

J. S. Cr.AUKK, 

Librarian to 11. 11. 11. the Prince Regent.'* 

t( To Walter Scott, Esq ., Edinburgh . 

“ Ragloy, 31st August 1813. 

u Sir, — I thought it my duty to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, to express to him my 
humble opinion that [ could not make so credi- 
table a choice as in your person for the office, now 
vacant, of poet laureate. I am now authorized to 
offer it to you, which I would have taken an ear- 
lier opportunity of doing, but that, till this mor- 
ning, 1 have had no occasion of seeing his Royal 
Highness since Mr Pve’s death. 1 have the ho- 
nour to be, sir, your most obedient, humble ser- 
vant, Ingram Hertford.” 

The following letters conclude this matter: — 

“ To the Most Noble the Marquis of Hertford, 
<5fC. §c. Hag ley, Warwickshire . 

“ Abbotsford, 4th Sept. 

w M\ Lord, — T am this day honoured with your 
Lordship’s letter of the 31st. August, tendering for 
my acceptance the situation of poet laureate in tho 
Royal HoukcIk’I. 1 shall always think it the high- 
est honour of my life to have been the object of 
the good opinion implied in your Lordship’s re- 
commendation, and in the gracious acquiescence of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 1 humbly 
trust I shall not forfeit sentiments so highly va- 
lued, although I find myself under the necessity of 
declining, with every acknowledgment of respect 
and gratitude, a situation above iny deserts, and 
offered to me in a manner so very flattering. The 
duties attached to the office of poet laureate are 
not indeed very formidable, if judged of by the 
manner in which they have sometimes been dis- 
charged. But an individual selected from the li- 
terary characters of Britain, upon the honourable 
principle expressed in your Lordship’s letter, ought 
not, in justice to your Lordship, to liis own repu- 

1 The Royal Librarian liad forwarded to Scott pros' 'nation 
copies of his successive publications — The Progress oj Mari- 
time Discovery — Falconer's Shiptvrcek , with a hito ni the, 
A utlior — Naufraaia — A Life qf Nelson, in two quarto vo-. 
lumes, — Ac. Ac. Ac. 
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tation, bat above all to his Royal Highness, to ac- 
cept of the office, unless he were conscious of the 
power of filling it respectably, and attaining to 
excellence in the execution of the tasks which it 
imposes. This confidence I am so far from pos- 
sessing, that, on tho contrary, with all the advan- 
tages which do now, and I trust ever will, present 
themselves to the poet whose task it may be to 
commemorate the events of his Royal Highness’s 
administration, I am certain I should feel myself 
inadequate to the fitting discharge of the regularly 
recurring duty of periodical composition, and should 
thus at once disappoint the expectation of the pub- 
lic, and, what would give me still more pain, dis- 
credit the nomination of his Royal Highness. 

“ Will your Lordship permit me to add, that 
though far from being wealthy, I already hold 
two official situations in the line of my profession, 
which afford a respectable income. It becomes me, 
therefore, to avoid the appearance of engrossing 
one of the few appointments which seem specially 
adapted for the provision of those whose lives have 
been dedicated exclusively to literature, and who 
too often derive from their labours more credit 
than emolument. 

“ Nothing could give me greater pain than being 
thought ungrateful to his Royal Highness’s good- 
ness, or insensible to the honourable distinction liis 
undeserved condescension has been pleased to be- 
stow upon me. I have to trust to your Lordship’s 
kindness for laying at the feet of his Royal High- 
ness, in the way most proper and respectful, my 
humble, grateful, and dutiful thanks, with theso 
reasons for declining a situation which, though 
every way superior to my deserts, I should chiefly 
have valued as a mark of his Royal Highness’s 
approbation. 

w For your Lordship’s unmerited goodness, as 
well as for the trouble you have had upon this oc- 
casion, I can only offer you my respectful thanks, 
and entreat that you will be pleased to believe me, 
my Lord Marquis, your Lordship’s much obliged 
and much honoured humble servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

“ To Ilia Grace the Duke of Buccleuch , * J*c t 
Drumlanrig Castle . 

“ Abbotsford, Rept. ft, 1813. 

* My Dear Lord Duke, — Good advice is easily 
followed when it jumps with our own sentiments 
and inclinations. I no sooner found mine fortified 
by your Grace’s opinion, than I wroto to Lord 
Hertford, declining the laurel in the most civil 
way I could imagine. I also wrote to the Prince’s 
librarian, who had made himself active on the oc- 
casion, dilating, at somewhat more length than I 
thought respectful to the Lord Chamberlain, my 
reasons for declining the intended honour. My 
wife has made a copy of the last letter, which I 
enclose for your Grace’s perusal — there is no oc- 
casion either to preserve or return it — but I am 
desirous you Should know what 1 have put my apo- 
logy upon, for I may reckon on its being misrepre- 
sented. I certainly Bhould never have survived 
the recitative described by your Grace: it is a part 
of the etiquette I waB quito unprepared for, and 
should have sunk under it. It is curious enough 

1 Poop Gay — *' In wit n man, simplicity a cMld,” — was in- 
tuited, on the accession of George I!., by the offer of a gentle- 
man -ushership to one of the royal infanta. His prose ana verse 


that Drumlanrig should always have been the re- 
fuge of bards who decline court promotion. Gay, 
I mink, refused to be a gentleman-usher, or some 
such post ; l and I am determined to abide by my 
post of Grand Ecuyer Trenchant of the Chateau, 
varied for that of tale-teller of an evening. 

“ 1 will send your Grace a copy of the letter of 
guarantee when I receive it from London. By 
an arrangement with Longman and Co., the great 
booksellers in Patemoster-row, I am about to be 
enabled to place their security, as well as my own, 
between your Grace and the possibility of hazard. 
But your kind readiness to forward a transaction 
which is of such great importance both to my for- 
tune and comfort, can never be forgotten — although 
it can scarce make me more than I have always 
been, my dear Lord, your Grace’s mudh obliged 
and truly faithful Walter Scott. 

(COPY — ENCLOSURE.) 

* To the Rev. J. 8. Clarke , <£<?. $£G. 

Pavilion , Brighton . 

“ Abbotsford, 4th September 1813. 

* Sir, — On my return to this cottage, after a 
short excursion, 1 was at once surprised and deeply 
interested by the receipt of your letter. I shall 
always consider it as the proudest incident of my 
life that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
whose taste in literature is so highly distinguished, 
should have thought of naming me to tho situation 
of poet laureate. X feel, therefore, no small em- 
barrassment lest I should incur the suspicion of 
churlish ingratitude in declining ail appointment 
in every point of view so far above my deserts, but 
which I should chiefly have valued as conferred 
by the unsolicited generosity of his Royal Highness, 
and as entitling me to the distinction of terming 
myself an immediate servant of his Majesty. But 
I have to trust to your goodness in representing to 
his Royal Highness, with my most grateful, humblo, 
and dutiful acknowledgments, the circumstances 
which compel me to decline the honour which his 
undeserved favour has proposed for me. The poeti- 
cal pieces I have hitherto composed have uniformly 
been the hasty production of impulses, which I 
must term fortunate, since they have attracted his 
Royal Highness’s notice and approbation. But I 
strongly fear, or rather am absolutely certain, that 
I should feel myself unable to justify, in the eye of 
the public, the choice of his Royal Highness, by 
a fitting discharge of the duties of an office which 
requires stated and periodical exertion. And al- 
though I am conscious how much this difficulty is 
lessened under the government of his Royal High- 
ness, marked by paternal wisdom at home and 
successes abroad which seem to promise the libe- 
ration of Europe, I still feel that the necessity of a 
regular commemoration would trammel my powers 
of composition at the very time when it would be 
equally my pride and duty to tax them to the utter- 
most. There is another circumstance which weighs 
deeply in my mind while forming my present re- 
solution. I have already the honour to hold two 
appointments under Government, not usually con- 
joined, and which afford an income, far indeed from 
wealth, but amounting to decent independence. I 
fear, therefore, that in accepting one of the few 

largely celebrate hi? obligations to Charles third Duke of Queens- 
berry, and the charming Lady Catharine Hyde, his Duchess— 
under whose roof tho poet spent the latter years of liis lift. 
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situation* which our establishment holds forth as 
the peculiar provision of literary men, I might be 
justly censured as availing myself of his Royal 
Highness’s* partiality to engross more than my 
share of the- public revenue, to the prejudice of 
competitors equally meritorious at least, and other- 
wise unprovided for ; and as this calculation will 
be made by thousands who know that I have reaped 
great advantages by the favour of the public, with- 
out being aware of the losses which it has been my 
misfortune to sustain, I may fairly reckon that it 
will terminate even more to my prejudice than if 
they had the means of judging accurately of my 
real circumstances. I have thus far, sir, frankly 
exposed to you, for his Royal Highness’s favour- 
able consideration, the feelings which induce me 
to decline an appointment offered in a manner so 
highly calculated to gratify, I will not say my va- 
nity only.,, but my sincere feelings of devoted at- 
tachmeut to the crown and constitution of my 
country,, and to tho person of his Royal Highness, 
by whom its government has been so worthily atL- 
minibterecL. No consideration on earth would give 
me so much pain as the idea of my real feelings 
being misconstrued on this occasion, or that £ 
should be supposed stupid enough not to estimate 
the value of his Royal Highness’s favour, or so 
ungrateful as not to feci it as 1 ought. And you 
will relievo me from great anxiety if you will have 
the goodness to let me know if liis Royal Highness 
Is pleased to receive favourably my humble and 
grateful apology.. 

“ 1 cannot conclude without expressing my sense 
of your kindness and of the trouble you have had 
upon this account, and I request you will believe 
me, sir* your obliged humble servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

• u Td Robert Sduthey, Es q., Keswick* 

«■ Abbotsford, 4th September 1813. 

“ My Dear Southey, — On my return here I found, 
to ray no small surprise, a letter tendering me the 
laurel vacant by tho death of tho poetical Pye. I 
have declined the appointment, as being incompe- 
tent to the task of annual commemoration ; but 
chiefly as being provided for in my professional 
department,, and unwilling to incur the censure of 
engrossing tho emolument attached to one of the 
few appointments which seems proper to be filled 
by a man of literature who has no other views in, 
life. Will you. forgive me, my dear friend, if I 
own I had you in my recollection. X liave given 
Croker the* hint, and otherwise endeavoured to 
throw tho office into your option.. I am uncertain 
if you will like it, for the laurel has certainly been 
tarnished by some of its wearers, and as at present 
managed, its duties are inconvenient and somewhat 
liable to ridicule. But the latter matter might be 
amended, as I think the Regent’s good sense would 
lead him to lay aside these regular commemora- 
tions; and as to the former point, it has been worn 
by Dryden of old, and by Warton in modern days. 
If you quote my own refusal against me, I reply 
—first, I have been luckier than you in holding 
two offices not usually conjoined; secondly, I did 
not refiise it from any foolish prejudice against the 

i See the Preface to the third volume of the late Collective 

Edition of Mr Southey'a Poems, p. xif., where he corrects a 

trivial error 1 bed fallen into In the tint edition of theae Me- 

moirs, and adds, *• Sir Walter's eonduet was, as it always was, 


situation — otberw*ae how durst I mention it to youv 
my elder brother in. the muse 1 — but from a sort 
of internal hope that they would give it to you, 
upon whom it would be so much more worthily 
conferred. For I am not such an ass as not to 
know that you aro my better in poetry,, though £ 
have had, probably but for a time, the tide of po- 
pularity in my favour* I have not time to add ten 
thousand other reasons, but X only wished to tell 
you how the matter was, and to beg you to think 
before you reject the offer which X flatter myself 
will be made to you. if I had not been, like Dog- 
berry, a fellow with two gowns already, I should 
have jumped at it like a cock at a gooseberry. Ever 
yours most truly, Walter Scott.” 

Immediately after Mr Croker received Scott’s 
letter hero alluded to, Mr Southey was invited to 
accept tho vacant laurel. But, as the birthday ode 
had been omitted since the illness of- King George 
ill., and the Regent had good sense and good taste 
enough to hold that ancient custom as “ more ho- 
noured in the breach than tho observance,” the 
whole fell completely into disuse.* Tho office was 
thus relieved from tho burden of ridiculo which 
had, in spito of so many illustrious names, adhered- 
to it ; and though its emoluments did not in fact 
amount to more than a quarter of tho sum at which 
Scott rated them when lio declined it, they formed* 
no unacceptable addition to Mr Southoy’s income. 
Scott's answer to his brother poot.’s affectionate and- 
grateful letter on the conclusion of this affair, is as- 
follows : — 

u To R. Southey , Esq., Keswick . 

“ Edinburgh, November 19, 1813: 1 * 

w I do not delay, my Dear Southey.* to say my* 
gratulor. Long may you live, as Paddy says,, to. 
rule over us, and to redeem tin* crown of Spenser* 
and of Dryden to its pristine dignity. 1 am only 
discontented with the extent of your royal revenue, 
which 1 thought had been £400, or £300 at the 
very least. Is there no getting rid of that iniqui, 
tous modus, and requiring tU o butt in kind ! 1* 
would liave you think of it ; I.koflW no ipan .so wel| 
entitled to XereH sack aa yourself, though many, 
bardft would make a better figure at drinking it. X 
should think that in due time a, memorial might get 
some relief in this part of the appointment — it 
should be at 'oast. £100, wet am) £100 dry. When 
you have carried your point oi discarding the ode, 
and my point of getting the sack, you will be ex- 
actly in the situation of Davy in the farce, who. 
stipulates fpr more wages, less work, and the key 
of the ale-cellar. 3 * I was greatly delighted with the 
circumstances ofi/your investiture- It reminded 
me of the porters at Calais with Dr- Smollett's bag- 
gage, six of them seizing u^pn one. small portman- 
teau, and bearing it in triumph to his lodgings. 
You see what it is to. laugh at tl^e superstitions of 
a gentleman -usher* as X think you do somewhere. 
f The whirligig of time brings in. his revenges.’ 8 

“ Adieu, my dear Southey ; my best wishes at- 
tend all that yon do, and my best congratulations, 
every good that attends you — yea oven this, the. 
very least of Providence’s mercies, as a poor clergy-. 

ehNjMterisqcally generous, and in the highest degree friendly.'* 

£ ttnrrllk’fl Bon Ton , or High Life Above Stairs,. 

• Twelfth Night, Act V. Scene 1. 
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man said when pronouncing grace over a herring. 
I should like to know how the Prince received 
ou ; his address is said to be excellent, and his 
nowledge of literature far from despicable. What 
a change of fortune even since the short time when 
we met ! The great work of retribution is now roll- 
ing onward to consummation, yet am 1 not fully 
satisfied — pcrcat istei — there will be no perma- 
nent peace in Europe till Buonaparte sleeps with 
the tyrants of old. My best compliments attend 
Mrs Southey and your family. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

To avoid returning to the affair of the laureate- 
Bhip, I have placed together such letters concern- 
ing it as appeared important. I regret to say that, 
had I adhered to the chronological order of Scott’s 
correspondence, ten out of every twelve letters 
between the date of his application to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and his removal to Edinburgh on the 
12th of November, would have continued to tell the 
same story of pecuniary difficulty, urgent and al- 
most daily applications for new advances to the 
Ballantynes, and endeavours, more or less success- 
ful, but in no case effectually so, to relieve tiie 
ressure on the bookselling linn by sales of its 
eavy stock to the great publishing houses of Edin- 
burgh and London. Whatever success these en- 
deavours met with, appears to have becu due either 
directly or indirectly to Mr Constable ; who did a 
great deal more than prudence would have warran- 
ted, in taking on himself the results of its unhappy 
adventures, — and, by his sagacious advice, enabled 
the distressed partners to procure similar assistance 
at tlio bands of others, who did not partake liis own 
feelings of personal kindness and sympathy. “ I 
regret to learn,” Scott writes to him on the 16th 
October, u that there is great danger of your exer- 
tions in our favour, which once promised so fairly, 
proving finally abortive, or at least being too tardy 
in their operation to work out our relief. If any- 
thing more can be honourably and properly done 
to avoid a most unpleasant shock, I shall be most 
willing to do it ; if not — God’s will be done ! There 
will be enough of property, including my private 
fortune, to pay every claim ; and I have not used 
prosperity so ill, as greatly to fear adversity. But 
these things we will talk over at meeting ; mean- 
while believe me with a sincere sense of your kind- 
ness and friendly views, very truly yours, W. S.” 
— I have no wish to quote more largely from the 
letters which passed during this crisis, between Scott 
and his partners. The pith and substance of his, 
to John Ballantyne at least., seems to be summed 
up in one brief postscript : — w For God's sake treat 
me as a man, and not as a milch-cowl” 


failed to convey to Mr Morritt that his friend was 
involved more deeply than he liad ever acknow- 
ledged, in the concerns of the Messrs Ballantyne. 

a To J, B. 8. Morritt, Esq., Rokeby Park. 

<< Edinburgh, 20th November 1813. 

“ I did not answer your very kind letter, my 
dear Morritt, until I could put your friendly heart 
to rest upon the report you have heard, frliich I 
could not do entirely until this term of Martinmas 
was passed. I have the pleasure to say that there is 
no truth whatever in the Ballantynes’ reported 
bankruptcy. They have had severe difficulties for 
the last four months to make their resources balance 
the demands upon them, and I, having the price of 
Rokeby, and other monies in their hands, have had 
considerable reason for apprehension, and no slight 
degree of plague and trouble. They have, however, 
becu so well supported, that I have got out of hot 
water upon their account. They are winding up 
their bookselling concern with great regularity , and 
are to abide hereafter by the printing-office, which, 
with its stock, &c., will revert to them fairly. 

“ I have been able to redeem the offspring of 
my brain, and they are like to pay inc like grateful 
children. This matter has set me a thinking about 
money more seriously than ever I did in my life, 
and I have begun by insuring my life for £4000, 
to secure some ready cash to my family should I 
slip girths suddenly. I think my other property, 
library, &c., may be worth about £1*2,000, and I 
have not much debt. 

“ Upon the whole, I see no prospect of any loss 
whatever. Although in the course of human events 
| I inay be disappointed, there certainly can be none 
• to vex your kind and affectionate heart on my ac- 
count. * 1 am young, with a large official income, 
and if I lose anything now, I have gained a great 
deal in my day. 1 cannot tell you, and will not 
attempt to tell you, how much I was affected by 
j your letter — so much, indeed, that for several days 
j I could not make my mind up to express myself 
| on the subject. Thank God I all real danger was 
j yesterday put over — and 1 will write, in two or 
; three days, a funny letter, without any of these vilo 
; cash matters, of which it may be said there is no 
j living with them nor without them. Ever yours, 
j mast truly, Walter Scott.” 

| All these annoyances produced no change what- 
; ever in Scott’s habits of literary industry. During 
j these anxious mouths of September, October, and 
l November, he kept feeding James Ballanty lie’s 
i press, frfini day to day, both with the annotated 
j text of the closing volumes of Swift’s works, and 
with the MS. of his Life of the Dean. He had 


The difficulties of the Ballantynes were by this 
time well known throughout the commercial circles 
not only of Edinburgh, but of London ; and a re- 
port of their actual bankruptcy, with the addition 
that Scott was engaged as their surety to the extent 
of £20,000, found its way to Mr Morritt about the 
beginning of November. This dear friend wrote to 
him, in the utmost anxiety, and made liberal offers 
of assistance in case the catastrophe might still be 
averted ; but the term of Martinmas, always a cri- 
tical one in Scotland, had passed before this letter 
reached Edinburgh, and Scott’s answer will show 
symptoms of a clearing horizon. 1 think also there 
Is one expression in .it which could hardly liave 


also proceeded to mature in liis own mind the plan 
of the Lord of the Isles, and executed such a por- 
tion of the First Canto as gave him confidence to 
renew his negotiation with Constable for the sale 
of the whole, or part of its copyright. It wa 9 , 
moreover, at this period, that, looking into an old 
cabinet in search of some fishing-tackle, his eye 
chanced to light once more on the Ashestid frag- 
ment of Waterlfy . — He read over those introduc- 
tory chapters — thought they liad been undervalued 
—and determined to finish the story. 

All this while, too, lie had becu subjected to 
those interruptions from idle strangers, which from 
the first to the last imposed so heavy a tax on bis 
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celebrity; and he no doubt received such guests 
with all his usual urbanity of attention. Yet I was 
not surprised to discover, among his hasty notes to 
the Bailantynes, several of tenour akin to tho fol- 
lowing specimens: — 

44 Sept. 2d, 18131 

u My temper is really worn to a hair's breadth. 
The intruder of yesterday hung on me till twelve 
to-day. When 1 had just taken my pen, he was 
relieved, like a sentry leaving guard, by two other 
lounging visitors; and tlicir post lias now been 
supplied by some people on real business.” 


Again — 


41 Monday Evening, 


"Oh James! oh James! Two Irish dames 


Oppress me very sore ; 

I groaning send one sheet I've penned — 
• For, liang them ! there 'a no more.” 


A scrap of nearly the same date to liis brother 
Thomas may be introduced, as belonging to the 
same state of feeling — “Dear Tom, I observe 
what you say as to Mr * * * * ; and as you may 
often be exposed to similar requests, which it would 
be difficult to parry, you can sign such letters of 
introduction as relate to persons whom you do not 
delight to honour short, T. Scott; by which abridg- 
ment of your name I shall understand to limit my 
civilities. ,, 


It is proper to mention, that, in the very agony 
of these perplexities, the unfortunate Maturin re- 
ceived from him a timely succour of £50, rendered 
doubly acceptable by the kind and judicious letter 
of advice in which it was enclosed; and I have be- 
fore me ample evidence that his benevolence had 
been extended to other struggling brothers of the 
trade, even when he must often have had actual 
difficulty to meet the immediate expenditure of his 
own iamily. All this, however, will not surprise 
the reader. 

Nor did his general correspondence suffer much 
interruption ; and, as some relief after so many 
painful details, I shall close the narrative of this 
anxious year by a few specimens of liis miscella- 
leous communications: — 


“ To 31 hs Joanna Baillic, Hampstead . 

“Abbotsford, Sept. 12, 1813. 

“ My Dear Miss Baillie, — I have been a vile 
lazy correspondent, having been strolling about tho 
country, and indeed a little way into England, for 
the greater part of July and August; in short, * aye 
skipping here and there,’ like the Tanner of Tam- 
worth’s horse. Since I returned, I have had a 
gracious offer of the laurel on the part of the Prince 
Regent. You will not wonder that I have declined 
it, though with every expression of gratitude which 
such an unexpected compliment demanded. Indeed 
it would be high imprudence in one having lite- 
rary reputation to maintain, to accept of an offer 
which obliged him to produce a poetical exercise 
on a given theme twice a-year; and besides, as my 
loyalty to the royal family is very sincere, I would 
not wish to have it thought mercenary. The public 
lias done its part by me very well, and so has Go- 
vernment: and I thought this little literary provi- 
sion ought to be bestowed on one who has made 
literature his sole profession. If tho Regent means 
to make it respectable, he will abolish the foolish 
custom of the annual odes, which is a drudgery no 


person of talent could ever willingly encounter— 
or come clear off from, if lie was so rash. And 
so, peace be with the laurel, 

• Profaned by Cibber and contemned by Gray.* 

“ I was for a fortnight at Dmmlanrig, a grand 
old chateau, which has descended, by tho death 
of the late Duke of Queensberry, to the Duke of 
Buccleucli. It is really a most magnificent pile, 
and when embosomed amid the wide forest sce- 
nery, of which I have an infantine recollection, must 
l ave been very romantic. But old Q. made wild 
devastation among the noble trees, although some 
fine ones are still left, and a quantity of young 
shoots are, in despite of the want of every kind of 
attention, rushing up to supply the places of the 
fathers of the forest from whoso stems they are 
springing. It will now I trust be in better hands, 
for the reparation of the castle goes hand in hand 
with the rebuilding of all the cottages, in which an 
aged rr>cc of pensioners of Duke Charles, and his 
pious wii'*, — ‘ Kitty, blooming, young, and gay,*— 
have, during the last reign, been pining into rheu- 
matisms and agues, in neglected poverty. 

“ All this is beautiful to witness: the indoor work 
does not please me so well, though I am awaro that, 
to those who are to inhabit an old castle, it becomes 
often a matter of necessity to make alterations by 
which its tone and character arc changed for the 
worse. Thus a noble gallery, which ran the whole 
length of tlie front, is converted into bedrooms — • 
very comfortable, indeed, but not quite bo magni- 
ficent ; and as grim a dungeon as ever knave or 
honest man was confined in, is in some danger of 
being bumbled into a wine-cellar. It is almost 
impossible to draw your breath when you recollect 
that this, so many feet under ground, and totally 
bereft of air and light, was built for the imprison- 
ment of human brings, whether guilty, suspected, 
or merely unfortunate. Certainly, if our frames 
are not so hardy, our hearts are softer than those 
of our forefathers, although probably a few years 
of domestic war, or feudal oppression, would bring 
us back to the same case-hardening both in body 
and sentiment. 

“ 1 meant to have gone to Rokeby, but was pre- 
vented by Mrs Morritt being unwell, which I very 
much regret, as I know few people that deserve 
better health. I am very glad you have known 
| them, and I pray you to keep up the acquaintance 
| in winter. 1 am glad to see by this day’s paper 
that our friend Terry lias made a favourable im- 
pression on his first appearance at Covent-Garden 
— he has got a very good engagement there for 
three years, at twelve guineas a-week, which is a 
handsome income. — This little place comes on as 
fast as can be reasonably hoped; and the pinasters 
are all above the ground, but cannot be planted 
out for twelve months. My kindest compliments 
— in which Mrs Scott always joins — attend Miss 
Agnes, the Doctor, and his family. Ever, my dear 
friend, yours most faithfully, Waltuu Scott.” 

“ To Daniel Terry , Esq., London, 

44 Abbotsford, 20th October 1813. 

t( Dear Terry, — You will easily believe that I 
was greatly pleased to hear from you. 1 had al- 
ready learned from The Courier (what I had anti- 
cipated too strongly to doubt for one instant) your 
favourable impression on the Loudon public. I 
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think nothing can be more judicious in the mana- 
gers than to exercise the various powers you pos- 
sess, in their various extents. A man of genius is 
apt to be limited to one single style, and to become 
per force a mannerist, merely because the public 
is not so just to its own amusement as to give him 
an opportunity of throwing himself into different 
lines ; and doubtless the exercise of our talents in 
one unvaried course, by degrees renders them in- 
capable of any other, as the over use of any one 
limb of our body gradually impoverishes the rest. 
I shall be anxious to hear that you have played 
Matoolio , which is, I think, one of your covps-de - 
maitre , and in which envy itself cannot affect to 
trace an imitation. That same charge of imitation, 
by the way, is one of the surest scents upon which 
dunces are certain to open. Undoubtedly, if the 
same character is well performed by two indivi- 
duals, their acting must bear a general resemblance 
■ — it could not bo well performed by botli were it 
otherwise. But this general resemblance, which 
arises from both following nature and their author, 
can as little be termed imitation as the river in 
Wales can bo identified with that of M a codon. 
Never mind these dunderheads, hut go on your 
own way, and scorn to laugh on the right side of 
your mouth, to make a difference from some an- 
cient comedian -who, in the same part, always 
laughed on the left. Stick to the public — he uni- 
form in your exertions to study even those charac- 
ters 'which have little in them, and to give a grace 
which you cannot find in the author. Audiences 
are always grateful for this — or rather— -for gra- 
titude is as much out of the question in the The- 
atre, as Bcrnadottc says to Jioncy it is amongst 
sovereigns — or rather, the audience is gratified by 
receiving pleasure from a part which they had no 
expectation would afford them any. It is in this 
view that, had I been of your profession, and pos- 
sessed talents, I think I should have liked often 
those parts with which my brethren quarrelled, 
and studied to give them an effect which their in- 
trinsic merit did not entitle them to. I have) some 
thoughts of being in town in spring (not resolutions 
by any means) ; and it will be an additional motive 
to witness your success, and to find you as com- 
fortably established as your friends in Castle Street 
earnestly hope and trust you will be. 

w The summer — an uncommon summer in beauty 
and serenity — has glided away from us at Abbots- 
ford, amidst our usual petty fares and petty plea- 
sures. The children’s garden is in apple-pie or- 
der, our own completely cropped and stocked, and 
all the trees flourishing like the green bay of the 
Psalmist. I have been so busy about our domestic 
arrangements, that 1 liave not killed six hares this 
season. Besides, I have got a cargo of old armour, 
sufficient to excite a suspicion that I intend to mount 
a squadron of cuirassiers. 1 only want a place for 
my armoury ; and, thank God, I can wait for that, 
these being no times for building. And this brings 
me to the loss of poor Stark, with whom more ge- 
nius has died than is left behind among tho col- 
lected universality of Scottish architects. O Lord! 
— but what does it signify? — Earth was born to 
bear, and man to pay (that is, lords, nabobs, Glas- 
gow traders, and those who have wherewithal) — 
so wherefore grumble at great castles and cottages, 
with which the taste of the latter contrives to load 
tttfi back of Mother Terra? — I have no hobby - 


horsical commissions at present, unless If you meet 
the Voyages of Captain Richard, or Robert Fal- 
coner, in one volume — * cow-heel, quoth Sancho 9 
— I mark them for my own. Mrs Scott, Sophia, 
Anne, and the boys, unite in kind remembrances. 
Ever yours truly, W. Scott.” 

" To the Eight lion. Lord Byron, 4 Bennet Street, 
St James’s, London. 

“ Abbotsford, eth Nov. 1813. 

t( My Dear Lord, — I was honoured with your 
Lordship’s letter of the 27th September, 1 and have 
sincerely to regret that there is such a prospect of 
your leaving Britain, without my achieving your 
personal acquaintance. J heartily wish your Lord- 
ship had conic down to Scotland this season, for I 
have never seen a finer, and you might have re- 
newed all your old associations with Caledonia, and 
made such new ones as were likely to suit you. I 
dare promise you would have liked me well enough 
■ — for I hare many properties of a Turk— never 
trouble myself about futurity — am as lazy as tho 
day is long - - delight in collecting silver-mounted 
pistols and ataghans, arid go out of my own road 
for no one— -all which 1 take to be attributes of 
your good Moslem. Moreover, 1 am somewhat an 
admirer of royalty, and in order to maintain this 
part of my creed, 1 shall take care never to bo 
connected with a court, but stick to the ignotum 
pro mirabili. 

“ The author of the Queen’s Wake will be de- 
lighted with your approbation. He is a wonderful 
creature for his opportunities, which were far infe- 
rior to those of tkc generality of Scottish peasants. 
Burns, for instance — (not that their extent of ta- 
lents is to be compared for an instant) — had an 
education not much worse than the sons of many 
gentlemen in Scotland. But poor Hogg literally 
could neither read nor write till a very late period 
of his life ; and when he first distinguished himself 
by his poetical talent, could neither spell nor write 
grammar. When I first knew him, ho used to send 
me his poetry, and was both indignant and horri- 
fied when 1 pointed out to him parallel passages in 
authors whom he had never read, but whom all the 
world would have sworn he had copied. An evil 
fate has hitherto attended him, and baffled every 
attempt that has been made to place him in a road 
to independence. But I trust he may be more for- 
tunate in future. 

u I have not yet seen Southey in the Gazette as 
Laureate. He is a real poet, such as w'e read of 
in former times, with every atom of liis soul and 
every moment of liis time dedicated to literary 
pursuits, in which he differs from almost- all those 
w'lio have divided public attention with him. Your 
Lordship’s habits of society, for example, and my 
own professional and official avocations, must ne- 
cessarily connect us much more with our respective 
classes in the usual routine of pleasure or business, 
than if we had not any other employment than ra- 
care musis . But Southey’s ideas are all poetical, 
and his whole soul dedicated to the pursuit of lite- 
rature. In this respect, as well as in many others, 
he is a most striking and interesting character. 

“ I am very much interested in all that concerns 
your Giaour, which is universally approved of 

i Tlio letter in question lias not been preserved in Scott's col- 
lection of correspondence. This leaves some allusions in the 
answer obscure. 
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among our mountains/ I have heard no objection 
except by one or two geniuses, who run over poetry 
as a cat does over a harpsichord, and they affect 
to complain of obscurity. On the contrary, I hold 
every real lover of the art is obliged to you for 
condensing the narrative, by giving i.s only those 
striking scenes which you have shown to be so sus- 
ceptible of poetic ornament, and leaving to ima- 
gination the says I’s and says he’s, and all the 
niinutise of detail which might be proper in giving 
evidence before a court of justice. The truth is, I 
think poetry is most striking when the mirror can 
be held up to the reader, and the same kept con- 
stantly before his eves ; it requires most uncom- 
mon powers to support a direct and downright 
narration ; nor can I remember many instances 
of its beivg successfully maintained even by our 
greatest bards. 

“ As to those who have done me the honour to 
take my rhapsodies for their model, I can only say 
they have exemplified the ancient adage, * one fool 
makes many nor do 1 think 1 have yet had much 
reason to suppose I have given ri.se to anything of 
distinguished merit. The worst is, it draws on me 
letters and commendatory verses, to which my sad 
and sober thanks in humble prose are deemed a 
most unmeet and ungracious reply. Of this sort of 
plague your Lordship must ere now have had more 
than your share, but I think you can hardly have 
met with so original a request as concluded the let- 
ter of a bard 1 this morning received, who limited 
his demands to being placed in his due station on 
Parnassus — and invested with a post in the Edin- 
burgh Custom House. 

“ What an awakening of dry bones seems to bo 
taking place on the Continent ! I could as soon have 
believed in the resurrection of the Romans as in 
that of the Prussians — yet it seems a real and ac- 
tive renovation of national spirit. It will certainly 
be strange enough it that tremendous pitcher, which 
has travelled to so many fountains, should be at 
length broken on the banks of the Faale : but from 
the highest to the lowest, we are the fools of for- 
tune. Your Lordship will probably recollect where 
the Oriental tale occurs, of a Sultan who consulted 
Solomon on the proper inscription for a signet-ring, 
requiring that the maxim which it conveyed should 
be at once proper for moderating the presumption 
of prosperity and tempering the pressure of adver- 
sity. The apophthegm supplied by the Jewish sage 
was, 1 think, admirably adapted for both purposes, 
being comprehended in tlio words * And . this also 
shall pass away.’ 

w When your Lordship sees Rogers, will you re- 
member me kindly to him! I hope to be in London 
next spring, and renew my acquaintance with my 
friends there. It will be an additional motive if I 
could flatter myself that your Lordship’s stay in 
the country will permit me the pleasure of waiting 
upon you. I am, with much respect and regard, 
your Lordship’s truly honoured and obliged humble 
servant, Walter Scott. 

“ I go to Edinburgh next week, multum gemens” 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie , Hampstead . 

“ Edinburgh, 10th Dee. 1813. 

“ Many thanks, my dear friend, for your kind 
token of remembrance, which I yesterday received. 
I ought to blush, if I had grace enough left, at my 


long and ungenerous silence : but what shall T say? 
The habit of procrastination, which had always moro 
or less a dominion over me, does not relax its sway 
as 1 grow older and less willing to take up the pen. 

1 have not written to dear Ellis this age, — yet there 
is not a day that I do not think of you and him, and 
one or two other friends in your southern land. I 
am very glad the whisky came safe : do not stint so 
laudable un admiration for the liquor of Caledonia, 
for 1 have plenty of right good and sound Highland 
Ferintosh and 1 can always find an opportunity of 
sending you up a bottle. 

“ We are here almost mad with the redemption 
of Holland, which has an instant and gratifying ef- 
fect on the trade of Lcitli, and indeed nil along the 
east coast of Scotland. About £100,000 worth of 
various commodities, which had been dormant ill 
cellars and warehouses, was sold tlio first day the 
news arrived, and Orange ribbons and Orange Boren 
was the order of the day among all ranks. It is a 
most miraculous revivification which it has been our 
fate to witness. Though of a tolerably sanguine 
temper, I had fairly adjourned all hopes and ex- 
pectations of the kind till another generation : tlio 
same power, however, that opened the windows of 
heaven and the fountains of the great deep, has been 
pleased to close them, and to cause his wind to blow 
upon the face of the waters, so that wo may look out 
from the ark of our preservation, and behold the re- 
appearance of the mountain crests, and old, beloved, 
and well-known landmarks, which we had deemed 
swallowed up for ever in the abyss : the dove with 
the olive branch would complete the simile, but of 
that I see little hope. Buonaparte is that desperato 
gambler, who will not rise while he has a stake left; 
and indeed, to be King of France would be a poor 
pettifogging enterprise, after having been almost 
Emperor of the World. 1 think he will drive things 
on, till the fickle and impatient people over whom 
he rules get tired of him and shake him out of the 
saddle. Some circumstances seem to intimate his 
having become jealous of the Senate ; and indeed 
anything like a representative body, however im- 
perfectly constructed, becomes dangerous to a tot- 
tering tyranny. The sword displayed on both fron- 
tiers may, like that brandished across the road of 
Balaam, terrify even dumb and irrational subjec- 
tion into utterance — But enough of politics, though 
now a more cheerful subject than they have been 
for many years past. 

u I have had a strong temptation to go to the 
Continent this Christmas; and should certainly liavo 
done so, had I been sure of getting from Amster- 
dam to Frankfort, where, as I know Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Cathcart, I might expect a welcome. But 
notwithstanding my earnest desire to see the allied 
armies cross the Rhine, which 1 suppose must be 
one of the grandest military spectacles in the world, 
1 should like to know that the roads were tolerably 
secure, and the means of getting forward attainable. 
In spring, however, if no unfortunate change takes 
place, I trust to visit the camp of the allies, and see 
all the pomp and power and circumstance of war, 
which 1 have so often imagined, and sometimes at- 
tempted to embody inverse. — Johnnie Richardson 
is a good, honourable, kind-hearted little fellow as 
lives in the world, with a pretty taste for poetry, 
which he has wisely kept under subjection to the 
occupation of drawing briefs and revising convey* 
antes. It is a great good fortuna to him to be ia 
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jour neighbourhood, as he is an idolator of genius, 
and where could he offer up his worship so justly X 
And 1 am sure you will like him, for he is really 
* officious, innocent, sincere.’ 1 * Terry, I hope, will 

S et on well ; he is industrious, and zealous for the 
onour of his art. Ventidius must have been an ex- 
cellent part for him, hovering between tragedy and 
comedy, which is precisely what will suit him. We 
have a woful want of him here, both in public and 
private, for ho was one of the most easy and quiet 
chimney-corner companions that I have had for 
these two or three years past. 

* “ I am very glad if anything I have written to 
ou could give pleasure to Miss Edgeworth, though 
am sure it will fall very short of the respect which 
I have for her brilliant talents. I always write to 
you a la voice , and trust implicitly to your kindness 
and judgment upon all occasions where you may 
choose to communicate any part of my letters. 3 As 
to the taxing men, 1 must battle them as 1 can: 
they are worse than the great Emathian conqueror, 
who 

‘ bade spnre 

The house of Pindnrus, when tcmplo and tower 
Went to the ground.* a 

“ Your pinasters are coming up gallantly in the 
liursery-bcd at Abbotsford. I trust to pay the whole 
establishment a Christmas visit, which will bo, as 
Robinson Crusoe says of his glass of rum, c to mine 
exceeding refreshment.* All Edinburgh have been 
on tiptoe to see Madame do Stud, but she is now 
not likely to honour us with a visit, at which I 
cannot prevail on myself to be very sorry ; for as 
I tired of some of her works, I am afraid I should 
disgrace my taste by tiring of the authoress too. All 
my little people are very well, learning, with great 
pain and diligence, much which they will have for- 
gotten altogether, or nearly so, in the course of 
twelve years hence : but the habit of learning is 
something in itself, even when the lessons are for- 
gotten. 

“ I must not omit to tell you that a friend of 
mine, with whom that metal is more plenty than 
with me, has given me some gold mohurs to be 
converted into a ring for enchasing King Charles’ 
hair ; but this is not to be done until I get to Lon- 
don, and get a very handsome pattern. Ever, most 
truly and sincerely, yours, W. Scott.” 

The last sentence of this letter refers to a lock 
of the hair of Charles I., which, at Dr Daillie’s re- 
quest, Sir Henry Halford had transmitted to Scott 
when the royal martyr’s remains were discovered 
at Windsor, in April 1813. Sir John Malcolm had 
given him some Indian coins to supply virgin gold 
for the setting of this relic ; and for some years lie 
constantly wore the ring, which is a massive and 
beautiful one, with the word Remember surround- 
ing it in highly relieved black-letter. 

The poet’s allusion to “ taxing men” may require 
another word of explanation. To add to his troubles 
during this autumn of 1813, a demand was made 
on him by the commissioners of the income-tax, to 
return in one of their schedules an account of the 
profits of his literary exertions during the three last 
years, lie demurred to this, and took the opinion 
of high authorities in Scotland, who confirmed him 
in his impression that the claim was beyond t)ie 

l Scott's old friend, Mr John Richardson, had shortly before 

this time taken a house in Miss DaiUie’s neighbourhood, on 

Hampstead Heath. 


statute. The grounds of his resistance are thus 
briefly stated in one of his letters to his legal friend 
in London : — 

“ To John Richardson , Esq., Fludyer Street , 
Westminster. 

“My Dear Richardson, — I have owed you a 
letter this long time, but perhaps my debt might 
not yet be discharged, had I not a little matter of 
business to trouble you with. 1 wish you to lay 
before either the King’s counsel, or Sir Samuel 
Romilly and any other you may approve, the point 
whether a copyright, being sold for the term during 
which Queen Anne’s act warranted the property to 
the author, the price is liable in payment of the 
property-tax. 1 contend it is not so liable, for the 
following reasons: — 1st, It is a patent (right, ex- 
pected to produce an annual, or at least an inci- 
dental profit, during the currency of many years ; 
and surely it was never contended that if a man 
sold a theatrical patent, or a patent for machinery, 
property-tax should be levied in the first place on 
the full price as paid to the seller, and then on the 
profits as purchased by the buyer. I am not very 
expert at figures, but 1 think it clear that a double 
taxation takes place. It should be considered 

that a book may be the work not of one year, but 
of a man’s whole life ; and as it lias been found, in 
a late case of the Duke of Gordon, that a fall of 
timber was not subject to property-tax because it 
comprehended the produce of thirty years, it seems 
at least equally fair that mental exertions should 
not be subjected to a harder principle of measure- 
ment. 3 d, The demand is,, so far as I can learn, 
totally new and unheard of. 4th, Supposing that I 
died and left my manuscripts to be sold publicly 
along with the rest of my library, is there any 
ground for taxing what might be received for the 
written book, any more than any rare printed book, 
which a speculative bookseller might purchase with 
a view to re publication ? You will know whether 
any of these tilings ought to be suggested in tlio 
brief. David Hume, and every lawyer here whom 
1 have spoken to, consider the demand as illegal. 
Believe me truly yours, Walter Scott.” 

Mr Richardson having prepared a case, obtained 
upon it the opinions of Mr Alexander (afterwards 
Sir William Alexander and Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer) and of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. 
These eminent lawyers agreed in the view of their 
Scotch brethren; and after a tedious correspon- 
dence, the Lords of the Treasury at last decided that 
the Income-Tax Commissioners should abandon 
their claim upon the produce of literary labour. I 
have thought it worth while to preserve some record 
-of this decision, and of the authorities on which it 
rested, in case such a demand should ever be re- 
newed hereafter. 

In the beginning of December, the Town-Council 
of Edinburgh resolved to send a deputation to con- 
gratulate the Prince Regent on the prosperous 
course of public events, and they invited Scott to 
draw up their address, which, on its being trans- 
mitted for previous inspection to Mr William Dun- 
das, then Member for the City, and through him 

2 Miss Bnlllie had apologized to him for having sent ail ex- 
tract of one of 1 1 is letters to her friend at Edgcworthstown. 

* Milton — Sonnet No. VUI. 
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shown privately to the Regent, was acknowledged 
to the penman, by his Royal Highness’s command, 
as “ the most elegant congratulation a sovereign 
ever received, or a subject offered.” 1 The Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh presented it accordingly at 
the levee of the 10th, and it was received most 
graciously. On returning to the north, the Magis- 
trates expressed their sense of Scott’s services on 
this occasion by presenting him with the freedom 
of his native city, and also with a piece of plate, — 
wliicn the reader will find alluded to, among other 
matters of more consequence, in a letter to be quo- 
ted presently. 

At this time Scott further expressed his patrio- 
tic exultation in the rescue of Europe, by two songs 
for the anniversary of the death of Pitt ; one of 
which ha® ever since, I believe, been cliaunted at 
that celebration : — 

•* O drond was tl>e time and more dreadful the omen. 

When the brave on Marengo lay slaughter’d in vain,* &c. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Insanity of Ilenry Weber — betters on the Abdication of Na- 
poleon, Ace. — Publication of N-ott’.s Life and Edition of 
Swift — Essays for the Supplcnu nt to the EncyrlopaKlia 
liritarmica — Completion and Publication of Wuverley. 

1M4. 

I have to open the year 1814 with a melancholy 
story. Mention lias been made, more than once, of 
Henry Weber, a poor < icriuau scholar, who escaping 
to this country in 1804, from misfortunes in his 
own, excited Scott’s compassion, and was thence- 
forth furnished, through his means, with literary 
employment of various sorts. Weber was a man of 
considerable learning ; but Scott, as was his custom, 
appears to have formed an exaggerated notion of 
his capacity, and certainly countenanced him, to 
his own severe cost, iu several most unfortunate 
under hikings. When not engaged on tilings of a 
more ambitious character, lie had acted for ten 
years as his protector’s amanuensis, and when the 
family were in Edinburgh, he very often dined with 
them. There was something very interesting in his 
appearance and manners : he had a fair, open coun- 
tenance, in which the honesty and the enthusiasm 
of his nation were alike visible ; his demeanour was 
geutlo and modest ; and lie had not only a stock of 
curious antiquarian knowledge, but the reminiscen- 
ces, which he detailed with amusing simplicity, of 
an early life chequered with many strange-enough 
adventures. He was, in short, much a favourite 
with Scott and all the household ; and was invited 
to dine with them so frequently, chiefly because his 
friend was aware that he had an unhappy propen- ■ 
sity to drinking, and was anxious to keep him away 
from places where he might have beeii more likely 
to indulge it. This vice, however, had been grow- 
ing on him ; and of late Scott had found it necessary 
to make some rather severe remonstrances about 
habits which were at once injuring his health, and 
interrupting his literary industry. 

They had, however, parted kindly when Scott 
left Edinburgh at Christmas 1813, — and the day 
after his return, Weber attended him as usual in 
his library, being employed in transcribing extracts 

1 Letter from the Right Hon. W. Dun das, dated 6th De- 
cember 181& 


during several hours, while liis friend, seated over 
against him, continued working at the Life of Swift. 
The light beginning to fail, Scott threw himself 
back in liis chair, and was about to ring for can- 
dles, when ho observed the German’s eyes fixed 
upon him with an unusual solemnity of expression. 
u Weber,” said he, 44 wliat’s the matter with you?” 
44 Mr Scott,” Baid Weber, rising, 44 you have long 
insulted me, and I can bear it no longer. I have 
brought a pair of pistols witli me, and must insist 
on your taking one of them instantly and with 
that ho produced the weapons, which had been de- 
posited under his chair, and laid one of them on 
Scott’s manuscript. 44 You arc mistaken, I think,” 
said Scott, 44 in your way of setting about this affair 
— but no matter. It can, however, be no part of 
your object to annoy Mrs Scott and the children ; 
therefore, if you please, we will put the pistols into 
the drawer till after dinner, and then arrange to 
go out together like gentlemen.” Weber answered 
with equal coolness, 44 1 believe that will be better,” 
and laid the* second pistol also on the table. Scott 
locked them both in his desk, and said, 44 1 am glad 
you have felt the propriety of what I suggested — 
let me only request farther, that nothing may occur 
while we arc at dinner to give my wife any suspi- 
cion of what has been passing.” Weber again as- 
sented, and Scott withdrew to his dressing-room, 
from which ho immediately despatched a message 
to one of Weber's intimate companions,— and then 
dinner was served, and Weber joined tlio family 
circle as usual, lie conducted himself with perfect 
composure, and everything seemed to go on in the 
ordinary way, until whisky and hot water being 
produced, Scott, instead of inviting his guest to help 
himself, mixed two moderate tumblers of toddy, 
and handed one of them to Weber, who, upon that, 
started up with a furious countenance, but instantly 
sat down again, and when Mrs Scott expressed her 
fear that he was ill, answered placidly that ho was 
liable to spasms, but that the pain was gone. Ho 
then took the glass, eagerly gulped down its con- 
tents, and pushed it back to Scott. At this moment 
the friend who bail bee i sent for made bis appear- 
ance, and Weber, on seeiug him enter the room, 
rushed past him and out of the house, without stop- 
ping to put on liis hat. The friend, who pursued 
instantly, came up with him at the end of the 
street, and did all lie could to soothe his agitation, 
but in vain. T lie same evening he was obliged to 
bo put into a strait- waistcoat ; and though in a few 
days he exhibited such symptoms of recovery that 
ho was allowed to go by liimsclf to pay a visit in 
the North of England, he there soon relapsed, and 
continued ever afterwards a hopeless lunatic, being 
supported to the end of his life, in June 1818, at 
Scott's expense, in an asylum at York. 

The reader will now appreciate the gentle deli- 
cacy of the following letter - 

44 To J. B. S. Morritt, Esq., JRokeby , Greta Bridge . 

•* Edinburgh, 7tli January 1814. 

44 Many happy New-years to you and Mrs Morritt. 

44 My Dear Morritt, — I have postponed writing 
a long while, in hopes to send you the Life qf Swift. 
Hut I have been delayed by an odd accident. Poor 
Weber, whom you may have heard me mention as 
a sort of grinder of mine, who assisted me in van* 

* See Scott's Poetical Works , P- 640. Edition 1841. 
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oub ways, has fallen into a melancholy state. His 
habits, like those of most German students, were 
always too convivial — this, of course,. I guarded 
against while he was in ifty house, wliich was al- 
ways once a- week at least ; but unfortunately he 
undertook a long walk through the Highlands of 
upwards of 2000 miles, and, I suppose, took pota- 
tions pottle dee]) to support him through the fa- 
tigue. His mind became accordingly quite unset- 
tled, and after some strange behaviour here, he 
was fortunately prevailed upon to go to * * * * 
who resides in Yorkshire. It is not unlikely, from 
something that dropped from him, that he may 
take it into his head to call at Rokeby, in wliich 
case you must parry any visit, upon tho score of 
Mrs Morritt *s health. If he were what he used to 
be, you would be much pleased with him ; for be- 
sides a very extensive general acquaintance with 
literature, he was particularly deep in our old dra- 
matic lore, a good modern linguist, a tolerable 
draughtsman and antiquary, and a most excellent 
hydrographer. I have not the least doubt that if 
he submits to the proper regimen of abstinence and 
moderate exercise, lie will be quite well in a few 
weeks or days — if not, it is miserable to think what 
may happen. The being suddenly deprived of his 
services in this melancholy way, has flung me back 
at least a month with Swift, and left me no time to 
write to my friends, for all my memoranda, &c. 
were in his hands, and had to be new-modelled, 
&c. &c. 

“ Our glorious prospects on the Continent called 
forth the congratulations of the City of Edinburgh 
among others. The Magistrates asked me to draw 
their address, which was presented by the Lord 
Provost in person, who happens to be a gentleman 
of birth and fortune. 1 The Prince said some very 
handsome things respecting the address, with which 
the Magistrates were so much elated, that they 
have done the genteel thing (as Winifred Jenkins 
says) by their literary adviser, and presented me 
with the freedom of the city, and a handsome piece 
of plate. I got the freedom at the same time with 
Lord Dalhousie and Sir Thomas Graham, and the 
Provost gave a very brilliant entertainment. About 
150 gentlemen dined at Ins own house, all as well 
served os if there had been a dozen. So if one 
strikes a cuff on the one side from ill-will, there is 
a pat on the other from kindness, and the shuttle- 
cock is kept flying. To poor Charlotte’s great hor- 
ror, I chose my plate in the form of an old English 
tankard, an utensil for which I have a particular 
respect, especially when charged with good ale, 
cup, or any of these potables. I hope you will soon 
aee mine.® 

“ Your little friends, Sophia and Walter, were 
at a magnificent party on Twelfth Night at Dal- 
keith, where the Duke and Duchess entertained all 

l The late Sir John Marjoribanka of Lees, Bart. 

* The inscription for thia tankard waa penned by the late ce- 
lebrated Dr. James Gregory, Professor of the Practice of Physio 
In the University of Edinburgh ; and I therefore transcribe it. 
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Edinburgh. I think they have dreamed of nothing 
since but Aladdin’s lamp and the palace of Haroun 
Alraschid. — I am uncertain what to do this spring. 
I would fain go on the Continent for three or four 
weeks, if it be then safe for non-combatants. If 
not, we will have a merry-meeting in London, and, 
like Master Silence, 

* Eat, drink, and make good cheer. 

And praise heaven for the merry year. 1 * 

I have much to say about Triermain. The fourth 
edition is at press. The Empress-Dowager of Rus- 
sia has expressed such an interest in it, that it will 
be inscribed to her, in some doggrel sonnet or other, 
by the unknown author. This is funny enough. — 
Love a thousand times to dear Mrs Morritt, who, I 
trust, keeps pretty well. Pray write soon — a mo- 
dest request from Walter Scott.” 

The last of Weber’s literary productions were the 
analyses of the old German poems of the Helden 
Bum, and the Nibelunqen Lied , which appeared in 
a massive quarto, entitled Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities, published in the Bummer of 1814, by 
his and Scott's friend, Mr Robert Jameson. Scott 
avowedly contributed to this collection an account 
of the Eyrbiggia Saga, wliich has since been in- 
cluded in his Prose Miscellanies (Vol. V., edition 
1834); but any one who examines the share of tho 
work which goes under Weber’s name, will see that 
Scott had a considerable hand in that also. Tho 
rhymed versions from the Nibelungen Lied came, 
I can have no doubt, from his pen ; but he never 
reclaimed these, or any other similar benefactions, 
of which 1 have traced not a few; nor, highly curious 
and even beautiful as many of them are, could they 
be intelligible, if separated from the prose narra- 
tive on which Weber embroidered them, in imita- 
tion of the style of Ellis’s Specimens of Metrical 
Romance. 

The following letters, on the first abdication of 
Napoleon, are too characteristic to be omitted here. 
I need not remind the reader how greatly Scott had 
calmed his opinions, and softened his feelings, re- 
specting the career and fate of the most extraor- 
dinary man of our age, before he undertook to write 
his history. 

“ To J. B. S. Morritt , Esq., Portland Place, 
London . 

“ Abbotsford, 30th April 1814. 

(( f Joy — joy in London now!’ — and in Edin- 
burgh, moreover, my dear Morritt ; for never did 
you or I see, and never again shall we see, accord- 
ing to all human prospects, a consummation so truly 
glorious, as now bids fair to conclude this long and 
eventful war. It is startling to think that, but for 
the preternatural presumption and hardness of heart 
displayed by the arch-enemy of mankind, we should 
have had a hollow and ominous truce with him, in- 
stead of a glorious and stable peace with the coun- 
try over which he tyrmmized, and its lawful ruler. 
But Providence had it* own wise purposes to an- 
swer — and such was the deference of France to the 
ruling power — so devoutly did they worship the 
Devil for possession of his burning throne, that, it 
may be, nothing short of his rejection of every fair 
and advantageous offer of peace could have driven 
them to those acts of resistance which remembrance 


■ 8d King Henry ff! Act V. Scene X 
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of former convulsions had rendered so fearful to 
them. Thank God I it is done at last : and although 
1 rather grudge him even the mouthful of air which 
he may draw in the Isle of Elba — yet I question 
whether the moral lesson would have been com- 
pleted either by his perishing in battle, or being 
tom to pieces (which I should greatly have pre- 
feived), like the De Witts, by an infuriated crowd 
of conscripts and their parents. Good God 1 with 
what strange feelings must that man retire from 
the most unbounded authority ever vested in the 
hands of one man, to the seclu* ion of privacy and 
restraint 1 We have never heard of one good action 
which he did, at least for which there was not some 
selfish or political reason; and the train of slaughter, 
pestilence, and famine and fire, which his ambition 
has occasioned, would have outweighed five hun- 
dredfold the private virtues of a Titus. These are 
comfortable reflections to carry with one to privacy. 
If lie writes his own history, as he proposes, we 
may gain something ; but he must send it here to 
be printed. Nothing less than a neck-or-notliing 
London bookseller, like John Dunton of yore, will 
venture to commit to the press his strange details 
uncastrated. I doubt if lie has stamina to under- 
take such a labour ; and yet, in youth, as I know 
from the brothers of Lauriston, who were his school- 
companions, Buonaparte’s habits were distinctly and 
strongly literary. Spain, the Continental System, 
and the invasion of Russia, lie may record as liis 
three leading blunders — an awful lesson to sove- 
reigns that morality is not so indifferent to politics 
as Machiavelians will assert, lies iwlunt diu male 
administrari. Why can wo not meet to talk over 
these matters over a glass of claret ? and when shall 
that be ! Not this spring, I fear ; for time wears 
fast away, and I have remained here nailed among 
my future oaks, which I measure daily with a foot- 
rule. Those which were planted two years ago, 
begin to look very gaily, and a venerable plantation 
of four years old looks as bobbish as yours at the 
dairy by Greta side. Besides, I am arranging this 
cottage a little more conveniently, to put off the 
plague and expense of building another year ; and 
I assure you, I expect to spare Mrs Morritt and 
you a chamber in the wall, with a dressing-room 
and everything handsome about you. You will not 
stipulate, of course, for many square feet. — You 
would be surprised to hear how the Continent is 
awakening from its iron sleep. The utmost eager- 
ness seems to prevail about English literature. I 
have had several voluntary epistles from different 
parts of Germany, from men of letters, who are 
eager to know what we have been doing, while they 
were compelled to play at blind man’s buff with the 
ci-devant Empereur . The feeling of the French 
officers, of whom we have many in our vicinity, is 
very curious, and yet natural. 1 Many of them, com- 

C ions of Buonaparte’s victories, and who hitherto 
e marched with him from conquest to conquest, 
disbelieve the change entirely. This is all very stu- 
pid to write to you, who are in the centre of these 
wonders ; but what else can I say, unless I should 
send you the measure of the future fathers of the 
forest) Mrs Scott is with me here — the children 
in Edinburgh. Our kindest love attends Mrs Mor- 

i A good many French officers, prisoners of war, had been 
living on parole in Melrose, and the adjoining villages ; and 
Mr and Mrs Scott had been particularly kind and hospitable to 
them. 


ritt. 1 hope to hea' 1 * soon that her health continues 
to gain ground. 

“ I have a ktter from Southey, in high rpirits 
on the glorious news. What a pity this last battle 1 
was fought. But I am glad the rascals were beaten 
Mice more. Ever yours, Walter Scott.” 

“ Tn .Robert Southey, Esq., Keswick . 

“ Edinburgh, 17th June 1814. 
p My Dear Southey, — I suspended writing to thank 
you for the Carmen Triumphalo — (a happy omen of 
what you can do to immortalize our public story)— 
until the feverish mood of expectation and anxiety 
should be over. And then, as you truly say, there 
followed a stunning sort of listless astonishment and 
complication of feeling, which, if it did not lessen 
enjoyment, confused and confounded one’s sense of 
it. I remember the first time I happened to see a 
launch, 1 was neither so much struck with the de- 
scent of the vessel, nor with its majestic sweep to 
its moorings, as with the blank which was suddenly 
made from t lie withdrawing so large an object, and 
the prospect which was at onco opened to the oppo- 
site side of the dock crowded with spectators. Buo- 
naparte’s fall strikes me something in the same way: 
the huge bulk of his power, against which a thou- 
sand arms were hammering, was obviously to sink 
when its main props were struck away — and yet 
now — when it has disappeared — the vacancy which 
it leaves in our minds and attention, marks its huge 
and preponderating importance more strongly than 
even its presence. * Yet I so devoutly expected the 
termination, that in discussing the matter with Ma- 
jor Philips, who seemed to partake of the doubts 
which prevailed during the feverish period prece- 
ding the capture of Paris, when ho was expressing 
liis apprehensions that the capital of France would 
be defended to the last, I hazarded a prophecy that 
a battle would be fought on the heights of Mont 
Martre — (no great sagacity, since it was the point 
where Marlborough proposed to attack, and for 
which Saxe projected a scheme of defence) — and 
that if the allies were successful, which I little 
doubted, the city would surrender, and tlio Senate 
proclaim the dethronement of Buonaparte. But 
I never thought nor imagined that he would have 
given in as he has done. I always considered him 
as possessing the genius and talents of an Eastern 
conqueror ; and although I never supposed that ho 
possessed, a bowing for some difference of education, 
the liberality of conduct and political views which 
were sometimes exhibited by .old Hyder Ally, yet 
I did think he might have shown the same resolved 
and dogged spirit of resolution which induced Tij>- 
poo Saib to die manfully upon tho breach of his 
capital city with his sabre clenched in his hand. 
But this is a poor devil, and cannot play the tyrant 
so rarely as Bottom the Weaver proposed to do. I 
think it is Strap in Roderick Random, who seeing a 
highwayman that had lately robbed him, disarmed 
and bound, fairly offers to box him for a shilling. 
One has really the same feeling with respect to 
Buonaparte, though if he go out of life after all in 
the usual manner, it will be the strongest proof of 
his own insignificance, and the liberality of the age 
we live in. Were I a son of Palm or HofFer, l 
should be tempted to take a long shot at him in his 
retreat to Elba. As for coaxing the French by re- 

• The battle of Thouloiua 
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Bering allour conquests, it would be driving gene- 
rosity into extravagance : most of them have been 
colonized with British subjects, and improved by 
British capital ; and surely we owe no more to the 
French nation than any well-meaning individual 
might owe to a madman, whom — at the expense of 
a hard struggle, black eyes, and bruises — lie lias 
at length overpowered, knocked down, and by the 
wholesome discipline of a bull’s pizzle and strait* 
jacket, brought to the handsoino enjoyment of his 
senses. I think with you, what we return to them 
should be well paid for ; and they should have no 
Pondicherry to bo a nest of smugglers, nor Mau- 
ritius to nurse a hornet-swarm of privateers. In 
short, draw teeth, and pare claws, and leave them 
to fatten themselves in peace and quiet, when they 
arc deprived of the means of indulging their rest- 
less spirit of enterprise. 

“ The above was written at Abbotsford last 

month, but left in my portfolio there till my return 
some days ago ; and now, when I look over what T 
have written, I am confirmed in my opinion that 
we have given the rascals too good an opportunity 
to boast that they have got well oft*. An intimate 
friend of mine, 1 * just ret tuned from a long captivity 
in France, witnessed the entry of the King, guarded 
by the Imperial Guards, whose countenances be- 
tokened the most sullen and ferocious discontent. 
The mob, and especially the women, pelted them 
for refusing to cry 1 Vive le ltoi.’ If Louis is well 
advised, lie will get rid of these fellows gradually, 
but as soon as possible. 6 Joy, jovin London now !’ 
"What a scene lias been going on there ! I think you 
may see the Czar appear on the top of one of your 
stages one morning. Ho is a fine fellow, and has 
fought the good fight. Yours affectionately, 

Walter Scott.” 

On the first of July 1814, Scott’s Life and Edi- 
tion of Swift, in nineteen volumes 8vo, at length 
issued from the press. This adventure, undertaken 
by Constable in 1808, had been proceeded in during 
all the variety of their personal relations, and now 
came forth when author and publisher felt more 
warmly towards each other than perhaps they had 
ever before done. TJie impression was of 1250 co- 
pies ; and a reprint of similar extent was called for 
in 1824. The Life of Swift has subsequently been 
included in the author's Miscellanies, and lias ob- 
tained a very wide circulation. 

By his industrious inquiries, in which, as the 
preface gratefully acknowledges, he found many 
zealous assistants, especially among the Irish lite- 
rati, 3 Scott added to this edition many admirable 
icces, both in prose and verse, which had never 
efore been printed, and still more which had 
escaped notice amidst old buudles of pamphlets and 
broadsides. To the illustration of these and of all 
the better known writings of the Dean, he brought 
the same qualifications which had, by general con- 
sent, distinguished his Dryden, “ uniting,” as the 
Edinburgh Review expresses it, « to the minute 
knowledge and patient research of the Malones arid 
Chalmerses, a vigour of judgment and a vivacity of 
style to which they had no pretensions.” His bio- 
graphical narrative, introductory essays, and notes 
on Swift, show, indeed, an intimacy of acquaintance 

i Sir Adam Fergusaon, who liad been taken prisoner in the 

course of the Duke of ’Wellington’s retreat from Hurgos. 

■ * The names which he particularly mentions, are those of the 


with the obscurest details of the political, social,' 
and literary history of the period of Queen Anne, 
which it is impossible to consider without feeling 
a lively regret that he never accomplished a long- 
cherished purpose of preparing a Life and Edition' 
of Pope on a similar scale. It has been specially 
unfortunate for that “ true deacon of the craft,” as 
Scott often called Pope, that first Goldsmith, and 
then Scott, should have taken up, only to abandon 
it, tlio project of writing his life and editing his 
works. 

Tlio Edinburgh Reviewer thus characterises 
Scott's Memoir oi tlio Dean of St Patrick’s: — 

“ It is not every whore extremely well written, ii< a literary 
point of view, lint it is drawn up in .substance with rent intel- 
ligence, liberality, and good feeling. It is quite fair and mode- 
rate* in polities; and perhaps rather too indulgent id Under 
towards individuals ol all descriptions — more full, nikn-i, of 
kindness and veneration for genius and social virtue, than ot 
indignation at baseness and prulligi < y. Altogether, it. is not 
much like the production of a mere man ot letters, or a fastidi- 
ous speculator in sentiment and morality ; hut exhibits tl.i oiigh- 
out, and in a very pleasing form, the .good sense 'wd large 
toleration of a man of die world, with much of unu generous 
allowance for the 

* Frirs of the hr wo ai d follies of the wise/ 

which genius ton offer, requires, and should therefore always 
he most forward to show, it is impossible, however, to avoid 
noticing that Mr Scott is by far too favourable to the personal 
character of his author, whom we think it would really he in- 
jurious to the cause of morality to allow to n;ts:» either as a 
very dignified, or a very a ires Ido person. The truth is, we 
think, that he was extremely ambitious, arrogant, and selfish ; 
of a morose, vindictive, and haughty temper; and though ca- 
pable of a sort of pa troTiising generosity towards hi-t 'Vprndents, 
and of some at tael inn nt towards those who had 1 g known and 
flattered him, liis general demeanour, both ’■ public and pri- 
vate life, appears to have been far from exemplary ; destitute 
of temper and magnanimity, and we will add, of principle, in 
the former; and in the latter, of tenderness, fidelity, or com- 
passion .” — Edinburgh Jievutv , vol. xvii. p. 9. 

1 have no desire to break a lance in this place in 
defence of the personal character of Swift. It docs 
not appear to me that he stands at all distinguished 
among politicians (least of all, among the politicians 
of his time) for laxity of principle ; nor can I con- 
sent to charge his private demeanour with the ab- 
sence either of tenderness, or fidelity, or compas- 
sion. But who ever dreamed — most assuredly not 
Scott — of holding up the Dean of St Patrick's as 
on the whole an “exemplary character?” The bio- 
grapher felt, whatever his critic may have thought 
on the subject, that a vein of morbid humour ran 
through Swift’s whole existence, botn mental and 
physical, from the beginning. “ He early adopted,” 
says Scott, “ the custom of observing his birthday, 
as a term not of joy but of sorrow, and of reading, 
when it annually recurred, the striking passage of 
Scripture in which Job laments and execrates the 
day upon which it was said in his father’s house 
that a man-child was born;” and I should have ex- 
pected that any man who had considered the black 
close of the career thus early clouded, and read the 
entry of Swift’s diary on the funeral of Stella, his 
epitaph on himself, and the testament by which he 
disposed of his fortune, 'would have been willing, 
like Scott, to dwell on the splendour of his immortal 
genius, and tho many traits of manly generosity 
“ which he unquestionably exhibited,” rather than 
on the faults and foibles of nameless and inscru- 
table disease, which tormented and embittered the 
far greater part of his earthly being. What the 
critic says of the practical and business-like style 

Into Matthew AVeld Hnrtstonge, Esq. of Dublin, Theophilus 
Swift, Esq., Major Tickell, Thomas Steele, Esq., Leoeant 
Mutually, Esq., and the Kev. M. Berwick. f 
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of Scott’s biography, appears very just— and I think 
the circumstance eminently characteristic 5 nor, cm 
the "-hole, could Ins edition, as an edition, have 
been bettor dealt v*;?b than in the Essay which T 
have quoted. It ’ the way, written by Mr 
Jr.ffro*', atGona! ’' ’ '’a particular request. I*: was, 

' thin a, the firr.l Lnv; I ever asked such a tiling of 
linn,” the bo'.k-u'ller said to me ; u and I assure 
you the result as no encouragement to repeat 
such petitio'^: ’’ Air Jeffrey attacked Swift's whole 
character at groat length, and with consumin'. to j 
doxtcrii < ; and, in Constable’s opinion, his ar* v 1 
threw Midi a •■loud on the Dear, as materially : 
checked, fur a time, the popularity of Jiis» writings. | 
Admirable as the paper is, in point of acuity, \ ' 
think Mr Constable may have considerably exagge- . 


taxmica, and was now preparing to publish the va* 
luable , Supplement to that work, which has since, 
with modifications, been incorporated into its text. 
He earnestly requested Scott to undertake a few 
articles for the Supplement; he agreed — and, anx- 
ious to gratify the generous bookseller, at once 
laid aside his tale until lie had *’ nished two essays 
— those on Chivalry and the Drama. They appear 
to have been completed in the course of April and 
May, and he received for each of them— -(as he 
did subsequently lor that on Romance) — £100. 

The two west letters will give us, ill more exact 
detail than the author's own recollection could sup- 
ply iri 1830, the history of the completion of Wa- 
*rley. It was published on the 7tli of July; and 
two days afterwr -ds ho thus writes: — 


rated bs affects; hut in those days it must have 
been difficult for him to form an impartial opinion 
upon Mich a question ; for, as Johnston said of Cave, 
that “ ue could not spit o' ■ r b a windo • without 
think ; ng of The Contleman’s Magazine,’' I believe 


(t To J. /?. JMorritt , E*q. 9 M . P., London. 

“ Edinburgh, f)tli July 1014. 

* 6 My Dear M< ritt,--I owe you many apologies 
for not Kuoivr answering your very entertaining 


OiiMiide allowed nothing to interrupt his pater- letter upon your Parisian journey. 1 heartily wish 
\ al piv.u in the rone« ms of liis Review, until the I had been of your party, for you have seen what 
' ’avcrley Novel*, supplied him with another pe- ] trust will not he seen again in a hurry; since, to 
nodical publication still more important to liis for- enjoy the delight of a restoration, there is a ncccs- 
tuneo. sity for a previous boule rertownt of everything that 

And tins consummation was not long delayed: is Valuable in morals and policy, which secins to 
a considerable addition having by that time been have been the ease in France since 1790.® The 


made to the original fragment, there appeared in j 
The Scots Magazine, for February 1st, 1811, an . 
announcement, that “ VV'averley ; or, *’is Sixty 
Years Since, a novel, in 3 vols. Finio,” would he 
published in March. And before Scott came into 
Edinburgh, at the close of the Christmas vacation, 
011 the 12 th of January, Mr Erskinc had perused 
the greater part of the first volume, and expressed 
his decided opinion that W avcrley would prove the 
most popular of all his friend’s writings . 1 /flic 
MS. was forthwith copied by John Btillantyne, and 
sent to press. As soon as a volume wa - printed, 
Ballantync conveyed it to Constable, who did not 
for a moment doubt, from what pen it proceeded, 
but took a few days to consider of the matter, and 
then offered £700 for tlu? copyright. When we 
recollect what the state of novel literature in those 
days was, and that the only exceptions to its medi- 
ocrity, the Irish Tales of Miss Edgeworth, however 
appreciated in refined circles, had a circulation so 
limited that she had never realized a tithe of £700 
by the best of them — it must he allowed that Con- 
stable’s offer was a liberal one. Scott’s answer, 
however, transmitted through the same channel, 
was, that £700 was too much, in case the novel 
should not he successful, and too little in ease it 
should. He added, u If our fat friend had said 
£1000, I should have been staggered.” John did 
not forget to hint this last circumstance to Con- 
stable, but the latter did not choose to act upon it ; 
and he ultimately published the work, on the foot- 
ing of an equal division of profits between himself 
and the author. There was a considerable pause 
between the finishing of the first volume and the 
beginning of the second. Constable had, in 1812, 
acquired the copyright of the Encyclopedia Bri- 

*■ 1 Entertaining one night a small party of friends, Erskinc 
read the proof sheets of this volume after supper, and was con- 
firmed in his opinion by the enthusiastic interest they excited 
in his highly intelligent circle. Mr James Simpson and Mr 
Norman Hill, advocates, were of this party, and from the way 
in which their hOBt spoke, they both inferred that they were 
listening to the first effort of some unknown aspirant. They all 


Duke nf Bucclcueh told mo yesterday of a very 
good re ply of Louis to sonic? of liis attendants, who 
proposed ’shutting tlio doors of his apartments to 
keep out the throng of people. * Open the door,* 
he said, * to John Hull ; lu? lias suffered a groat 
deal in keeping the? door open for me.’ 

« Now, to go from one important subject to an 
other, 1 must account for my own laziness, which 
1 do by referring you to a small anonymous sort ot 
a novel, in throe volumes, Waverley, which you 
will receive by the mail of this day. It was a very 
old attempt, of mine to embody some traits of those 
characters and manners peculiar to Scotland, the 
last remnants of which vanished during my own 
youth, so that few or 110 traces now remain. I had 
wriilen great part of the first volume, and sketched 
other passages, when 1 mislaid the MS., and only 
found it by the merest accident as 1 was rumma- 
ging the? drawers of an old eal ain't; and I took the 
fancy of finishing it, which 1 did so fast, that the 
last two volumes were written in three weeks. I 
had a great cKal of fun in the accomplishment of 
this task, though I do not expect that it will bo 
popular in the south, as much of the humour, if 
there bo any, is local, and some of it even profes- 
sional. You, however, who are an adopted Scotch- 
man, will find some amusement in it. It lias made 
a very strong impression here, and the good people 
of Edinburgh are busied in tracing the author, and 
in finding out originals for the portraits it contains. 
In the first cast', they will probably find it difficult 
to convict the guilty author, although he is far from 
escaping suspicion. Jeffrey has offered to make 
oath .that it is mine, and another great critic haa 
tendered his affidavit ex contrario; so that these 
authorities have divided the Gudc Town. However, 

pronounced the work one of the highest classical merit. The 
sitting was protracted till daybreak. — [1839.] 

a Mr Morritt had, in the spring of this year, been pr esent at 
the first levee held at the Tuileries by Monsieur (afterward* 
Charles X.), as representative of his brother Loins a\ UU 
Mr M. had not been in Paris tin that time since 17» 
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the thing has succeeded very well, and is thought 
highly of. 1 don’t know if it has got to London , 

E i I intend to maintain my incognito . Let me < 
qw your opinion about it. I should be most 
happy if I could think it would amuse a painful 
thought at this anxious moment. I was in hopes 
Mrs Morritt was getting so much better, that this 
relapse affects me very much. Ever yours truly, 

W. Scott. 

“ P. S. — As your conscience has very few things 
to answer for, you must still burthen it with the 
secret of the Bridal. It is spreading very rapidly, 
and I have one or two little fairy romances, which 
will make a second volume, and which I would 
wish published, but not with my name. The truth 
is, that this sort of muddling work amuses me, and 
I am something in the condition of Joseph Surface, 
who was embarrassed by getting himself too good 
a reputation ; for many things may please people 
well enough anonymously, which, if they have me 
in the title-page, would just give me that sort of ill 
name which precedes hanging — and that would be 
in many respects inconvenient if I thought of again 
trying a grande opus” 

This statement of the foregoing letter (repeated 
still more precisely in the following one), as to the 
time occupied in the composition of the second and 
third volumes of Waverley, recalls to my memory 
a trifling anecdote, which, as connected with a dear 
friend of my youth, whom I have not seen for many 
years, and may very probably never soo again in ' 
this world, I shall here set down, in the hopo of 
affording him a momentary, though not an unmixed 
pleasure, when he may chance to read this com- 
pilation on a distant shore — and also in the hope 
that my humble record may impart to some active 
mind in the rising generation a shadow of the in- 
fluence which the reality certainly exerted upon 
his. Happening to pass through Edinburgh in Juno 
1814, I dined one day with the gentleman in ques- 
tion (now the Honourable William Menzics, one of 
the Supreme Judges at the Cape of Good Hope), 
whose residence was then in George Street, situ- 
ated very near to, and at right angles with. North 
Castle Street. It was a party of very young per- 
sons, most of them, like Menzies and myself, des- 
tined for the Bar of Scotland, all gay and thought- 
less, enjoying the first flush of manhood, with little 
remembrance of the yesterday, or care of tlio mor- 
row. When my companion’s worthy father and 
uncle, after seeing two or three bottles go round, 
left the juveniles to themselves, the weather being 
hot, we adjourned to a library which had one large 
window looking northwards. After carousing here 
for an hour or more, I observed that a shade had 
come over the aspect of my friend, who happened 
to be placed immediately opposite to myself, and 
said something that intimated a fear of his being 
unwell. “ No,” said he, “ I shall be well enough 
presently, if you will only let me sit where you are, 
and take my chair; for there is a confounded hand 
in Bight of me here, which has often bothered me 
before, and now it won’t let me fill my glass with 
a good will.” I rose to change places with him 
accordingly, and he pointed out to me this hand 
which, luce the writing on Belshazzar’s wall, dis- 
turbed his hour of hilarity. “ Since we sat down,” 
he said, * I have been watching it — it fascinates 


my eye — it never stops — page after page is fi- 
nished and thrown on that heap of MS. and still it 
goes on unwearied — and so it will be till candles 
are brought in, and God knows how long after that, 
It is the same every night — I can’t stand a sight 
of it when I am not at my books .” — a Some stu- 
pid, dogged, engrossing clerk, probably,” exclaimed 
myself, or some other giddy youth in our society. 
“ No, boys,” said our host, “ I well know what 
hand it is — ’tis Walter Scott’s.” This was the 
hand that, in the evenings of three summer weeks, 
wrote the two last volumes of Waverley. Would 
that all who that night watched it, had profited 
by its example of diligence as largely as William 
Menzies! 

In the next of these letters Scott enclosed to Mr 
Morritt the Prospectus of a new edition «*of the old 
poems of the Bruce and the Wallace, undertaken 
by the learned lexicographer, Dr John Jamieson ; 
and he announces his departure on a sailing excur- 
sion round the north of Scotland. It will be ob- 
served, that when Scott began his letter, he had 
only had Mr Morritt’s opinion of the first volume 
of Waverley, and that before he closed it, he had 
received his friend’s honest criticism on the work 
as a whole, with the expression of an earnest hopo 
that he would drop his incognito on the title-page 
of a second edition. 

tc To J. B. S. Morritt , Esq., M.P . , Portland Place , 
v London. 

" Abbotsford, July 24, 1814. 

“ My Dear Morritt, — I am going to say my vales 
to you for some weeks, having accepted an invita- 
tion from a committee of the Commissioners for 
the Northern Lights (1 don’t mean the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, but the bond fide Commissioners for 
the Beacons), to accompany them upon a nautical 
tour round Scotland, visiting all that is curious on 
continent and isle. The party are threo gentlemen 
with whom I am very well acquainted, William 
Erskinc being one. We havo a stout cutter, well 
fitted up and manned for the service by Govern- 
ment; and to make assurance double sure, the 
admiral lias sent a sloop of war to cruise in the 
dangerous points of our tour, and sweep the sea 
of the Yankee privateers, which sometimes annoy 
our northern latitudes. I shall visit the Cleplianes 
in their solitude — and let you know all that I see 
that is rare and entertaining, which, as we are 
masters of our time and vessel, should add much 
to my stock of knowledge. 

“ As to Waverley, I will play Sir Fretful for once, 
and assure you that I left the story to flag in the 
first volume on purpose ; the second and third have 
rather more bustle and interest. I wished (with 
what success Heaven knows) to avoid the ordinary 
error of novel writers, whose first volume is usually 
their best. But since it has served to amuse Mrs 
Morritt and you usque ab initio , I have no doubt 
you will tolerate it even unto the end. It may 
really boast to be a tolerably faithful portrait of 
Scottish manners, and has been recognised as such 
in Edinburgh* The first edition of a thousand in- 
stantly disappeared, and the bookseller informs me 
that the second, of double the quantity, will not sup- 
ply the market long. — As I shall be very anxious 
to know hour Mrs Morritt is, I hope to halve a few 
lines from you on my return, which will be about 
the end of August or beginning of September. I 



LETTERS TO MORRITT- 

Bhould have mentioned that wc have the celebra- 
ted engineer, Stevenson, along with us. I deliglit,- 
iu these professional men of talent; they always 
give you some new lights by the peculiarity of their 
habits and studies, so different from the people who 
are rounded, and smoothed, and ground down for 
conversation, and who can say all that every other 
person says, and — nothing more. 

u What a miserable thing it is that our royal 
family cannot be quiet and decent at least, if not 
correct and moral in their deportment. Old farmer 
George’s manly simplicity, modesty of expense, and 
domestic virtue, saved this country at its most pe- 
rilous crisis ; for it is inconceivable the number of 
persons whom these qualities united in his behalf, 
who would have felt but feebly the abstract duty 
of supporting a crown less worthily worn. 

<c — I bad just proceeded thus far when your 
kind favour of the 21st reached Abbotsford. I 
am heartily glad you continued to like Waverlcy 
to the end. The hero is a sneaking piece of imbe- 
cility ; and if he hud married Flora, she would 
have set him up upon the chimney piece, as Count 
Borowlaski’s wife used to do with him. 1 * * * * * * * I am a 
had hand at depicting a hero property so called, 
and have an unfortunate propensity for the dubious 
characters of borderers, buccaneers, Highland rob- 
bers, and all others of a Robin-Hood description. 

I do not know why it should be, as I am myself, 
like llamlet, indifferent honest ; but 1 suppose the 
blood of the old cattle-drivers of Teviotdalo conti- 
nues to stir in my veins. 

“ JL shall vvt own Waverlcy ; my diief reason is, 
•that it would prevent me of the pleasure of writing 
again. David Hume, nephew of the historian, says 
the author must be of a jacobito family and pre- 
dilections, a yeoman-cavalry mail, and a Scottish 
lawyer, and desires me to guess ill whom these 
happy attributes are united. I shall not plead 
guilty, however; and as such seems to be the 
lasliion of the day, I hope charitable people will 
believe iny aj/u lac'd in contradiction to all other 
evidence. The Edinburgh faith now is, that Wa- 
vcrloy is written by Jeffrey, having been composed 
to lighten the tedium of his late transatlantic voyage. 
So you see the unknown infant is like to come to 
preferment. In truth, I am not sure it would bo 
e< msidered quite decorous for me, as a Clerk of Ses- 
sion, to writo novels. Judges being monks, Clerks 
are a sort of lay brethren, from whom some solem- 
nity of walk and conduct may ho expected. So, 
whatever I may do of this kind, * 1 shall whistle it 
down the wind, and let it prey at fortune.’ a 1 will 
take care, in the next edition, to make the correc- 
tions you recommend. The- second is, 1 believe, 
nearly through the press. It will hardly be printed 
faster than it was written ; for though the first vo- 
lume was begun long ago, and actually lost for a 
time, yet the other two were begun and finished 
between tlio 4th Juno and the 1st July, during all 
which I attended my duty in Court, and proceeded 
without loss of time or hinderanco of business. 

i Count Borowlatki was a Polish dwarf, who, after realizing 

some money as an itinerant object of exhibition, settled, mar- 
ried, and died (Sept. 5, 1837) at Durham. He was a well-bred 

creature, and much noticed by the clergy and other gentry of 

that city. Indeed, oven when travelling the country as a show, 

he had always maintained a sort of dignity. 1 remember him 

as going from house to house, when 1 was a child, in a sedan 

chair, with a servant in livery following him, who took thefee 

— M. It f Comte himself (dressed in a scarlet coat and bag wig) 

being ushered into the room like any ordinary visitor. 
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“ I wish, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 9 and for 
the manes of Bruce and Wallace, add for the living 
comfort of a very worthy and ingenious dissenting 
clergyman, who has effected a library and medals 
of some value, and brought up, I believe, sixteen 
or seventeen children (his wife’s ambition extended 
to twenty) upon about £150 a-year — I say I wish, 
for all those reasons, you could get me among your 
wealthy friends a name or two for the enclosed 
proposals. Tim price is, I think, too high : but the 
booksellers fixed it two guineas above what I pro- 
posed. I trust it will be yet lowered to five guineas, 
which is a more come-at-able sum than six. The 
poems themselves are great curiosities, both to tlio 
philologist and antiquary; and that of Bruce is 
invaluable even to the historian. They have been 
hitherto wretchedly edited. 

“ I am glad you are not to pay for this scrawl. 
Ever yours, Wai.tish Scott. 

u P.S. — I do not see how my silence can bo con- 
sidered as imposing on the public. If I give my 
name to a hook without writing it, unquestionably 
that would a trick. But, unless in the case of 
his averring iucts which he may be called upon to 
defend or justify, I think an author may use his 
own discretion in giving or withholding his name. 
Harry Mackenzie never put his name in a title-page 
till the last edition of his works ; and Swift only 
owned one out of liis thousand-and-onc publica- 
tions. In point of emolument, everybody knows 
that I sacrifice much money by withholding my 
name; and what should I gain by it, tliat any 
human being lias a right to consider as an unfair 
advantage? In fact, only the freedom of writing 
trifles with less personal responsibility, ami per- 
haps more frequently than I otlicrwiso might do, 

W. S 

I am not able to give the exact date of tlio fol- 
lowing reply to one of John Balkintyno’a expostu- 
lations on the subject of the secret: — 

No, John, I will not own tlio book — 
l won't, you Piecaruon. 

When next J try St. Grubby's brook. 

The A. of Wa~ shall liait the hook — 

And flat fish hit*? as soon. 

As if before them uiey-luul got 

Tlio worn-out wnriggler Walticr. Scott.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Voyage to the Shel nd Isles, Ace. — Heott’s Diary kept on board 
the Liglithouuo Yacht. 

July and August 1814. 

The gallant composure with which Scott, when ho 
had dismissed a work from his desk, awaited the 
decision of the public — and the healthy elasticity 
of spirit with which he .could meanwhile turn liis 
whole zeal upon now or different objects — arc among 
the features in his character which will always, I 
believe, strike the student of literary history sis most 

The Count died in his 99th year— 

“ A Spirit brave, yet gentle, lias dwelt, as it appears. 

Within three feet of flesh for near one hundred years , 

Which causes wonder, like hia constitution, strong, 

Thai one so short alive should Ite alive so tong ' * 

' Bentley's Miscellany for November 183?. 

2 Othello , Act III. Scene 3. 

3 Bums— lines “ On my early days. 

ft 
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remarkable. Wo liave now seen him before the fate 
of Waverley had been determined, before he had 
heard a word about its reception in England, ex- 
cept ftom one partial confidant — preparing to start 
on a voyage to the northern isles, which was likely 
to occupy the best part of two months, and in the 
course of which he could hardly expect to receive 
any intelligence from his friends in Edinburgh. The 
diary which he kept during this expedition, is — 
thanks to the leisure of a landsman on board — a 
very full one ; and, written without the least notion 
robably that it would ever be perused except in 
is own family circle, it affords such a complcto 
and artless portraiture of the man, as he was in 
himself and as he mingled with his friends and 
companions, at ono of the most interesting periods 
of his life, that I am persuaded every reader will 
be pleased to see it printed in its original state. A 
few extracts from it were published by himself, in 
one of the Edinburgh Annual Registers— lie also 
drew from it some of the notes to his Lord of the 
Isles, and the substance of several others for his 
romance of the Pirate. Rut the recurrence of these 
detached passages will not be complained of — ex- 
pounded and illustrated as the reader will find them 
by the personal details of the context. 

I have been often told by one of the companions 
of this voyage, that heartily as Scott entered through- 
out into their social enjoyments, they all perceived 
him, when inspecting for the first time scenes of 
remarkable grandeur, to be in such an abstracted 
and excited mood, that they felt it would be the 
kindest and discreetest plan to leave him to himself. 
<c I often,” said Lord Kinnedder, u on coming up 
from the cabin at night, found him pacing the deck 
rapidly, muttering to himself— and went to the J'ore- 
castle, lest my presence should disturb him. 1 re- 
member, that at Loch Corriskin, in particular, he 
seemed quite overwhelmed with liis feelings ; and 
we all saw it, and retiring unnoticed, left him to 
roam and gaze about by himself, until it was time 
to muster the party and be gone.” Set it t used to 
mention the surprise with which he himself wit- 
nessed Erskine’s emotion on first entering the Cave 
of StafFa. “ Would you believes it?” he said — “ my 
poor Willie sat down and wept like a woman !” Yet 
liis own sensibilities, though betrayed in a more 
masculine and sterner guise, were perhaps as keen 
as well as deeper than his amiable friend's. 

The poet’s Diary, contained in five little paper- 
books, is uh follows: — 

“ Vacation, 1814. 

u Voyage in the Lighthouse Yacht to Nora ZemOta, 
and the Lord knows ichere. 

a July 29th, 18 I f. —Sailed from Leith about one 
o’clock on board the Lighthouse Yacht, conveying 
six guns, and ten men, commanded by Mr Wilson. 
The company: — Commissioners of the Northern 
Lights— Robert Hamilton, Sheriff of Lanarkshire ; 
William Erskine, Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland ; 
Adam Duff, Sheriff of Forfarshire. Non-commis- 
sioners — Ipse Ego ; Mr David Marjoribanks, soil to 
John Marjoribanks, Provost of Edinburgh, a young 

* On being requested, while at hreukfast, to inscribe bis name 
in the album of the tower, Scott penned immediately the lul- 
lowing lines : — 

1 ‘ Pharos Loquitur. 

“ Far in the bosom of the deep. 

O'er these wild shelves my watd I keep ; 


gentleman ; Rev. Mr Turnbull* minister of Ting- 
wall, in the presbytery of Shetland. But the official 
cliief of the expedition is Mr Stevenson, the Sur- 
veyor -Viceroy over the Commissioners — a most 
gentleman -like and modest man, and well known by 
his scientific skill. 

“ Readied the Isle of May in the evening ; went 
ashore, and saw the light — an old tower, and much 
in the form of a border-keep, with a beacon-grate on 
the top. It is to be abolished for an oil revolving- 
light, the grate-firo only being ignited upon the lee- 
ward side when the wind is very high. Qucere — 
Might not the grate revolve? The isle had onco 
a cell or two upon it. The vestiges of the chapel 
are still visible. Mr Stevenson proposed demolish- 
ing the old tower, and I recommended ruinbuj it h 
la picturesque — i. e. demolishing it partially. The 
island might be made a delightful residence for sea- 
bathers. 

“ On board again in the evening : watched the 
progress of the ship round Fifeness, and the re- 
volving motion of the now distant Bell-Rock light 
until the wind grew rough, and the landsmen sick. 
To bed at eleven, and slept sound. 

“ 80 lh July . — Waked at six by the steward : sum- 
moned to visit the Bell- Rock, where the beacon is 
well worthy attention. Its dimensions are well 
known ; but no description can give the idea of this 
slight, solitary, round tower, trembling amid the 
billow’s, and fifteen miles from Arbroath, the near- 
est shore. The fitting up within is not only hand- 
some, but elegant. All work of wood (almost) is 
wainscot; all iiammer-work brass; in short, exqui- 
sitely fitted up. You enter by a ladder of rope, with 
wooden steps, about thirty feet from the bottom, 
whero the mason-work ceases to be solid, and ad- 
mits of round apartments. The lowest is a store- 
house for the people’s provisions, water, &c. ; above 
that a storehouse for the lights, of oil. Sic. ; then 
tlio kitchen of the people, three in number ; then 
their sleeping chamber : llien the saloon or parlour, 
a neat little room; above all, the lighthouse;; all 
communicating by oaken ladders, with brass rails, 
most handsomely and conveniently executed. Break- 
fasted in the parlour. 1 On board again at nine, and 
run down, through a rough sea, to Aberbrotliock, 
vulgarly called Arbroath. All sick, even Mr Ste- 
venson. God grant this occur seldom! Lauded 
and dined at Arbroath, where we were to take up 
Adam Duff. Wo visited the appointments of the 
lighthouse establishment — a handsome tow'er, with 
two w'ings. These contain the lodgings of the keep- 
ers of the light — very handsome, indeed, and very 
clean. They might be thought too handsome, were 
it not of consequence to give those men, intrusted 
with a duty so laborious and slavish, a consequence 
in the eyes of the public and in tlieir own. Tin; 
central part of the building forms a single tower, 
corresponding with the lighthouse. As tlio keep- 
ers’ families live here, they are apprized each mor- 
ning by a signal that all is well. If this signal be 
not made, a tender sails for the rock directly. I 
visited the abbey church for the third time, the first 
being — eheu / 2 — the second with T. Thomson. Dined 
at Arbroath, and came on board at night, w here I 

A ruddy gem of changeful light, 

Ilouiul on the dusky brow of night, 

Tlio seaman bids my Instro hail. 

And scorns to strike liis timorous sail.” 

2 This is, without denht, an allusion to .some happy day’s ex- 
cuidon when his/raf lute was of the party. 
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made lip tli is foolish journal, and now Ix'g fur wino 
and water. So tho vessel is once more in motion. 

“ 31*$ July . — Waked at seven ; vessel off Fowls- 
heugh and Dunnottar. Fair wind, and delightful 
day; glide encliantingly along the coast of Kincar- 
dineshire, and open the bay of Nigg about ten. At 
eleven, off Aberdeen ; the gentlemen go ashore to 
Gird'e-Ness, a projecting point of rock to the east 
of the harbour of Fort-Dee. There the magistrates 
of Aberdeen wish to have a fort and beacon-light. 
The Oscar, whaler, was lost here last year, with all 
her hands, excepting two; about forty perished. 
Dreadful, to be wrecked so near a large and popu- 
lous town ! The view of Old and New Aberdeen 
from the sea is quite beautiful. About noon, pro- 
ceed along tile eoast of Aberdeenshire, wliieli, to 
the northwards, changes from a bold and rocky to 
a low and sandy character. Along the bay of Bel- 
helvic, a whole parish was swallowed up by the 
shifting sands, and is still a desolate? waste. It be- 
longed to tho Earls of Errol, and was rented at 
,£. ; > 00 a-year at the time. When these sands are 
past, the land is all arable. Not a tree to ho seen ; 
nor a grazing cow, or sheep, or even a labour- 
horse at grass, though this be Sunday. The next 
remarkable object was a fragment of the old castlo 
cf Slaiiis, on a precipitous hank, overlooking the 
sea. The fortress was destroyed when James VI. 
marched north [a. d. 1504], after the battle of 
Glenlivnt, to reduce lluntly and Errol to obedi- 
ence. The family then removed to their present 
mean habitation, for such it seems, a collection of 
low houses forming a quadrangle, one side of which 
is built on tho very verge of tho precipice that 
overhangs the ocean. Wliat seems odd, there are 
no stairs down to the beach. Imprudence, or ill 
fortune as fatal as the sands of Belhclvio, lias 
swallowed up the estate of Errol, excepting this 
dreary mansion-house, and a farm or two adjoin- 
ing. Wc took to the boat, and running along the 
coast, had some delightful sea-views to the north- 
ward of the castle. 'Hie coast is here very rocky; 
hut the rocks, being rather soft, are wasted and 
corroded by the constant action of the? waves, — 
and the fragments which remain, where the softer 
parts have been washed away, assume the appear- 
ance of old Gothic ruins. There are open arches, 
towers, steeples, and so forth. One* part of this 
scaur is called Dan Buy, being coloured yellow 
by the dung of the sea-fowls, who build there in 
the most surprising numbers. We caught three 
young gulls. But the most curious object was the 
celebrated Buller of Buclian, a huge rocky caul- 
dron, into which the sea rushes through a natural 
arch of rock. I w alked round the top ; in one 
place the path is only about two feet wide, and a 
monstrous precipice on either side. We then rowed 
into the cauldron or buller from beneath, and saw 
nothing around us but a regular wall of black rock, 
and nothing above hut the blue sky. A fishing 
hamlet, had scut out its inhabitants, who, gazing 
from the brink looked like sylphs looking down 
upon gnomes. In the side of tlie cauldron opens 
a deep black cavern. Johnson says it might be a 
retreat from storms, which is nonsense. In a high 
gale the waves rush in with incredible violence. 
An old fisher said he laid seen them flying over 
the natural wall of the buller, which cannot he less 
than 200 feet high. Same old man says Slains is 
now inliabited by a Mr Bowles, who comes so far 


from tho southward tliat naehody lcens wharc ho 
conics *.rao. * W as lie frac the Indies V — ‘ Na; 
he did not think he came that road. He was far 
frae the south ;rud. Naehody ever heard the name 
of the place ; hut he had brought xnoro guid out o’ 
Peterhead than a’ the Lords he had scon in Slains, 
and he had -ecu three.* About half-past five wo 
left this interest. ng spot, and after a hard pull, 
reached the yn--.it. Weather falls hazy, and rather 
calm ; hut at sea we observe vessels enjoying more 
wind. Pass Peterhead, dimly distinguishing two 
steeplas, and a good many masts. Moriiioun thill 
said to resemble a coffin — a likeness of which w© 
could not judge, Mormount l>eiiig for tho present 
invisibr*. Pass Rattray- 1 [cad : near this cape arc 
dangerous shelves, called the Bridge of Rattray. 
Here the wreck of the Doris merchant vessel camo 
on shore, lost last year with a number of passen- 
gers for Shetland. Wo lie ofVall night. 

“ 1 stsi?'<ntsf. Off Fraserburgh — a neat, little 
tow r n. Mr Stevenson and the Commissioners go on 
shore to look at a light maintained there upon an 
old castle, .*n a cape called lvinnaird’s Head. Tho 
morning bong rainy, and no object of curiosity 
ashore, 1 remain on board, to mako up my jour- 
nal, and write home. 

u The old castle, now hearing the light, is a pic- 
turesque object from the sea. It was the baronial 
mansion of the Frasers, now Lords Saltoun — an 
old square tower with a minor fortification towards 
the landing-place on the sea-side. About eleven, 
the Commissioners came off, and wo leavo this 
town, the extreme point of the Moray Firth, to 
stretch for Shetland — salute tho castle with three 
guns, and stretch out with a merry gale. Sec Mor- 
mount, a long fiattish-topped hill near to tho West 
Troupliead, and another hold cliff promontory pro- 
jecting iuto the frith. Our gale soon failed, and 
we arc now all hut becalmed ; songs, ballads, reci- 
tations, backgammon, and piquet, for the rest of 
the day. Noble sunset and moon rising; wo are 
now' out of sight of land. 

66 "Id v/ utjuxt.— At. sea in the mouth of the Moray 
Frith. This day almost a blank ---light baffling 
airs, which do iis very little? good ; most of tlio 
landsmen sick, more or less ; piquet, backgammon, 
and chess, the only resources. — J\ J T. A breeze, 
and we begin to think we have? passed tho Fair 
Jsle, lying between Shetland and Orkney, at which 
ft was our intention to have touched. In short, 
like one of Sin bad’s adventures, wo have run oil 
till neither certain nor pilot know exactly where 
we are. The breeze increases — weather may be 
called rough ; worse and worse after wo art? in our 
berths, nothing hut booming, trampling, and whiz- 
zing of waves about our ears, and ever and anon, 
as we fall asleep, our ribs come in contact with 
those of the vessel; hail Duff and the Udallcr 1 in 
the after-cabin, hut they are too sick to answer. 
Towards morning, calm (comparative) and a nap. 

“ "•id jlutjuxt . — At sea as before; no appearance 
of Lind; proposed that the Sheriff of Zetland do 
issue a meditations JitycD warrant against his ter- 
ritories, which seem to fly from us. Pass two 
whalers ; speak the nearest, who had come out of 
Lerwick, which is about twenty miles distant; 
stand on with a fine breeze. About nine at night, 
with moonlight and strong twilight, wo weather 

1 Ermine — SLcrifl'oi Shetland and Crkint/. 
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the point of Hardhead, and enter a channel about 
three-quarters of a mile broad, which forms the 
southern entrance to the harbour of Lerwick, whero 
wo cast anchor about half-past ten, and put Mr 
Turnbull on shore. 

“ 4th August. — Harbour of Lerwick. Admire 
the excellence of this harbour of the metropolis of 
Shetland. It is a most beautiful place, screened 
on all sides from tlio wind by hills of a gentle ele- 
vation. The town, a fishing village built irregu- 
larly upon a lull ascending from the shore, has a 
picturesque appearance. On the left is Fort Char- 
lotte, garrisoned of late by two companies of ve- 
terans. The Grccnlandmen, of which nine fino 
vessels arc lying in the harbour, add much to the 
liveliness of the scone. Mr Duncan, slieriff-substi- 
tute, came off to pay his respects to his principal ; 
he is married to a daughter of my early acquaint- 
ance, Walter Scott of Scotsliall. We go ashore. 
Lerwick, a poor-looking place, the streets flagged 
instead of being causewayed, for there are no 
whet 1 1- carriages. The streets full of drunken riot- 
ous sailors, from the wliale-vessels. It seems these 
ships take about 1000 sailors from Zetland every 
year, and return them as they come back from 
the fishery. Each sailor may gain from £20 to 
£30, which is paid by the merchants of Lerwick, 
who have agencies from the owners of the whalers 
in England. The whole return may be between 
£25,000 and £30,000. These Zetlanders, as they 
get a part of this pay on landing, make a point of 
treating their English messmates, who get chunk 
of course, and are very riotous. The Zetlanders 
themselves do not get drunk, hut go straight home 
to their houses, and reserve their hilarity for the 
winter season, when they spend their wages in 
dancing and drinking. Erskine finds employment 
as Sheriff, for the neighbourhood of the fort en- 
ables him to make via hi forte , and secure a num- 
ber of the rioters. We visit F. Charlotte, which 
is a neat little fort mounting ton heavy guns to 
the sea, but only one to the land. Major F. the 
Governor, showed us the fort; it commands both 
entrances of the harbour: the north entrance is 
not very good, but the south capital. The water 
in the harbour is very deep, as frigates of the 
smaller class lie almost close to the shore. Take 
a walk with Captain M c Diarmid, a gentlemanlike 
and intelligent officer of the garrison ; we visit a 
small fresh -water loch called Cteik-him-in ; it bor- 
ders on the sea, from which it is only divided by a 
sort of bcacli, apparently artificial : though the sea 
lashes the outside of this beach, the water of the 
lako is not brackish. In this lake are the remains 
of a Piets’ Castle, but ruinous. The people think 
the Castle has not been built on a natural island, 
but on an artificial one formed by a heap of stones. 
These Duns or Piets’ Castles arc so small, it is 
impossible to conceive what effectual purpose they 
could serve excepting a temporary refuge for the 
chief. — Leave Clcik-h im-in, and proceed along the 
coast. The ground is dreadfully encumbered with 
stones; the patches which have been ^pwu witli 
oats and barley, bear very good crops, tut they 
are mere patches , the cattle and ponies feeding 
amongst them, and secured by tethers. The liwuses 
most wretched, worse than the worst herd’s house 
I ever saw. It would ho easy to form a good 
farm by enclosing the ground with Galloway dykes, 
which would answer the purpose of clearing it at 


the same time of stones ; and as there Is plenty of 
limeshell, marie, and alga-inarina, manure could 
uot be wanting. But there are several obstacles 
to improvement, chiefly the undivided state of the 
properties, which lie run-rig ; then the claims of 
Lord Dundas, the lord of the country, and above 
all, perhaps, the state of the common people, who, 
dividing their attention between the fishery and 
the cultivation, are not much interested in the lat- 
ter, and are often absent at the proper times of la- 
bour. Their ground is chiefly dug with the spade, 
and their ploughs are beyond description awkward, 
An odd custom prevails: — any person, without 
exception (if I understand rightly) who wishes to 
raise a few kail, fixes upon any spot he pleases, 
encloses it with a dry stone wall, uses it as a kail- 
yard till lie works out the soil, then deserts it ami 
makes another. Some dozen of these little enclo- 
sures, about twenty or thirty feet square, arc in 
sight at once. They are called ptanty-cruizes; and 
the Zetlanders are so far from reckoning this an 
invasion, or a favour on the part of the proprietor, 
that their most exaggerated description of an ava- 
ricious person is one who would refuse liberty for 
a p/anty-cruire ; or to infer the greatest contempt 
of another, they will say, they would not hold a 
plant y-cruize of him. It is needless to notice how 
much this licence must interfere with cultivation. 

u Leaving the cultiraUd land, we turn more in- 
land, and pass two or three small lakes. The muira 
are mossy and sterile ill the highest degree ; the 
hills are clad with stunted heather, intermixed 
with huge great stones ; much of an astringent root 
with a yellow flower, called Torment'd, used by the 
islanders in dressing leather in lieu of the oak bark. 
We climbed a hill, about three miles from Lerwick, 
to a cairn which presents a flue view of the in- 
dented coast of the island, and the distant isles of 
Mo usa and others. Unfortunately the day is rather 
hazy — return by a circuitous route, through the 
same sterile country. These inuirs are used as a 
coinmonty by the proprietors of the parishes in 
which they lie, and each, without any regard to the 
extent of his peculiar property, puts as much stock 
upon them as lie chooses. The sheep are miserable 
looking, hairy-legged creatures, of all colours, even 
to sky-blue. I often wondered where Jacob got 
speckled lambs; I think now they must have been 
of the Shetland stoek. in our return, pass the 
upper end of the little lake of C/eik-him-in, which 
is divided by a rude causeway from another small 
loch, communicating with it, however, by a sluice, 
for tile purpose of driving a mill. But such a mill ! 
The wheel is horizontal, with the cogs turned dia- 
gonally to the water ; the beam stands upright, and 
is inserted in a stone-quern of the old-fasliioned 
construction. This simple machine is enclosed in a 
hovel about the size of a pig-stye — and there is the 
mill! 1 There are about 500 such mills in Shet- 
land, each incapable of grinding more than a sack 
at a time. 

u I cannot get a distinct account of the nature of 
the land rights. The Uilal proprietors have ceased 
to exist, yet proper feudal tenures seem ill under- 
stood. Districts of ground are in many instances 
understood to belong to Townships or Communi- 
ties, possessing what may be arable by patches, and 
what is muir as a coinmonty, pro indiziso. But 


1 Here occurs n ru.lc scratch of drawing. 
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then individuals of such a Township often take it 
upon them to grant feus of particular parts of the 
property thus possessed pro indiriso . Tho town of 
Lerwick is built upon a part of tho enmmouty of 
Sound, the proprietors of the houses iiaving feu- 
rights from different heritors of that Township, hut 
why from one rather than another, or how even 
the whole Township combining (which has not yet 
been attempted) could grant such a right upon prin- 
ciple, seems altogether uncertain. In the mean- 
time the chief stress is laid upon oecupauee. [ 
should have supposed, upon principle, that Lord 
Dun las, as superior, possessed the dominium cmi- 
nens , and ought to he resorted to as the source of 
land rights. Hut it is not so. It has been found 
that the heritors of each Township hold directly of 
the Crown, only paying the Scut > or Norwegian 
land-tax* ami other duties to his lordship, used and 
wont. Besides, he has what are called property 
lands in every Township, or in most, which ho lets 
to Ids tenants. Lord 1 Hindus is now trying to in- 
troduce the system of leases and a better kind of 
agriculture. 1 - -Return home and dine at Sinclair’s, 
a decent inn — Captain MM)iarmid and other gen- 
tlemen dine with us. — Sleep at the inn on a straw 
couch. 

u 5th A Hijnst 1H14. — ITazv disagreeable morn- 
ing; — Eiv.kino trying the rioters — notwithstand- 
ing which, a great deal of rioting still in the town. 
The Greenlanders, however, only quarrelled among 
themselves, and the Zetland sailors seemed to exert 
themselves in keeping peace. They are, like all 
the other Zet landers l have seen, a strong, olcar- 
comploxioned, handsome race, and the women arc 
very pretty. The females are rather slavishly em- 
ployed, however, and J saw more than one carry- 
ing home the heavy sca-cliests of their husbands, 
brother.*, or level's, discharged from on board the 
Greenlanders. The Zetlandcrs arc, however, so far 
provident, that when they enter the navy they make 
liberal allowance of tlieir pay for their wives and 
families. Not le-s than £1.5,000 a-yoar has been 
lately paid by the Admiralty on this account ; yet 
this influx. ol‘ money, with that from the Greenland 
fishery, seems rather to give the means of pro- 
curing useless indulgences, than of augmenting tho 
stock of productive labour. Mr Collector Ross tells 
me, that from the King’s hooks it appears that the 
quantity of spirits, tea, coffee, tobacco, snuff, and 
sugar, imported annually into Lerwick for tho 
consumption of Zetland, averages at sale price, 
£*20,000 yearly, at the least. Now the inhabitants 
of Zetland, men, women, and children, do not ex- 
ceed *2*2,000 in all, and tlic proportion of foreign 
luxuries seems monstrous, unless wo allow for tho 
habits contracted by the seamen in tlieir foreign 
trips. Tea, in particular, is used by all ranks, and 
porridge quite exploded. 

“ We parade Lerwick. The most remarkable 
thing is, that the main street being flagged, and all 
the others very narrow lanes descending the bill 
by steps, anything like a cart, of the most ordinary 
and rude construction, seems not only out of ques- 
tion when the town was built, but in its present 
state quite excluded. A road of five miles in length, 
on the line between Lerwick and Scalloway, has 
been already made — upon a very awkward and 
expensive plan, and ill-lined as may be supposed. 

s* Lord L)un<1:is was created Lari of Zetland in 1038, and diuil 
in February 18J0 


Hut it is proposed b extend this road by degrees : 
carts will then be b .reduced, and by crossing tho 
breed of tlieir po.-.os judiciously, they ^ ill have 
Galloways to draw them. The streets of Lerwick 
(as one blunder perpetrates another ) will then he a 
bar to improvement, for till the present houses nro 
neatly altered, no cart can approach the quay. — In 
ll c garden of Captain Niccdsoii, R. N., which is 
rather in a flourishing stab.*, he has tried various 
trees, ablins* ill of which have died except tho 
willow. Hut the plants seem to me to bo injured 
in their passage; seeds would perhaps do better. — 
We are visited by several of the notables of tho 
island, particularly Mr Mowat, a considerable pro- 
prietor, who claims acquaintance with me as tho 
f riend *.-f my father, and remembers me ns a hoy. 
The day clearing up. Duff mid I walk with this 
good old gentleman to ('feik-h un-i// 9 ami with some 
trouble drag a boat, off the beach into the fresh- 
water loch, and go to visit the Rids’ castle. J t is 
of considerable siz.e, and consists of three circular 
walls, of huge natural stones admirably combined 
without eminent. The outer circuit seems to have 
been simply - hounding wall or bulwark ; the second 
or interior defence contains lodgements such as 1 
shall describe. This inner circuit is surrounded by 
a wall of about sixteen or eighteen feet thick, com- 
posed, as 1 said, of huge massive stones placed in 
layers with great art, but withou' mortar or ce- 
ment. Tho wall is not perpendicular, but the circle 
lessens gradually towards the top, as an old-fa- 
shioned pigeon-house. Up the interior of this wall 
there proceeds a circular winding gallery ascend- 
ing in the form of an inclined plane, so as to gain 
the top by circling round like a cork-screw within 
the walls. This is enlightened by little apertures 
(about two feet by three) into the inside, and also, 
it is said, by small slits - - of which 1 saw none. It 
is said there are marks of galleries within the cir- 
cuit, running parallel to the horizon ; these* 1 saw 
no remains of; and *he interior gallery, with ils 
apertures, is so extremely low and narrow, being 
only about three feet square, that it is difficult to 
conceive how it could serve the purpose* ef commu- 
nication. At any rate, the size fully justifies the 
tradition prevalent here as well as in the south of 
Scotland, that the Piets were a diminutive race. 
More of this when we see the more perfect speci- 
men of a Piet castle in Mousa, which we resolve 
to examine, if it be possible. Certainly 1 am deeply 
curious to see what, must he one of the most ancient 
houses in tin* world, built by a people who, while 
they seem to * avo bestowed much pains on their 
habitations, knew neither tho art of cement, of 
arches, or of stairs. The situation iu wild, dreary, 
and impressive. On the laud side are huge sheets 
and fragments of rocks, interspersed with a stinted 
vegetation of grass and heath, which hears no pro- 
portion to the rocks and stones. From the top of 
Ins tower the PietUli Monarch might look out upon 
a stormy sen, washing a succession of rocky capes, 
reaches, and headlands, and immediately around 
him was the deep fresh-water loch mi which his 
fortress was constructed. It communicates with 
the l t and by a sort of causeway, formed, like the 
artificial islet itself, by heaping together stones till 
tho pile reached the surface of the water. This is 
usually passable, hut at present nverflondo(l.--Ko- 
turn and din© with Mr Duncan, Sheri fi-Mihstitute 
— uro introduced to Dr Edmonstone, author of a 
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History of Shetland, who proposes to accompany ns 
to-morrow to see the CraiJIe of Noss. 1 should have 
mentioned that Mr Stcu.-iison sailed this morning 
with the yacht to survey some isles to the north- 
ward ; he returns on Saturday, it is hoped. 

" 6th August. — Hire a six-oared boat, whaler- 
built, with a taper point at each end, so that the 
rudder can be hooked on either at pleasure. These 
vessels look very frail, but arc admirably adapted 
to the stormy seas, where they live when a ship’s 
boat stiffly and compactly built must necessarily 
perish. They owe this to tlieir elasticity and light- 
ness. Some of the rowers wear a sort of coats of 
dressed sheep leather, sewed together with thongs. 
We billed out at the southern inlet of the harbour, 
n ntiuling successively the capes of the Hammer. 
Kirkubus, the Ving, and others, consisting of bold 
cliffs, hollowed into caverns, or divided into pillars 
und arches of fantastic appearance, by the constant 
action of the waves. As we passed the most north- 
erly of these capes, called, I think, the Ord, and 
turned into the open sea, the scenes became yet 
more? tremendously sublime. Rocks upwards of 
three or four hundred feet in height, presented 
themselves in gigantic succession, sinking perpen- 
dicularly into the main, which is very deep even 
within a few fathoms of their base. One of these 
capes is called the Hard-hcail; a huge projecting 
arch is named the Giant's Leg. 

• llcro tlio lone hwi-binl wakes its wiMc.st cry .* 1 

Not lone, however, in one sense, for their numbers 
mid the variety of their tribes are immense, though 
1 think they do not quite equal those of Bunhuy, 
on the coast of Huchau. Standing across a little 
bay, wo reached the Isle of Noss, having hitherto 
coasted the shore of llres say. Hero we see a de- 
tached and precipitous rock, or island, being a por- 
tion rent by a narrow sound from the rest of tho 
cliff, and called tho Holm. This detached rock is 
wholly inaccessible, unless by a pass of peril, en- 
titled the Cradle of Noss, which is a sort of wooden 
chair, travelling from precipice to precipice on 
rings, which run upon two cables stretched across 
over the gulf. We viewed this extraordinary con- 
trivance from beneath, at the distance of perhaps 
one hundred fathoms at least. The boatmen made 
light of the risk of crossing it, but it must be tre- 
mendous to a brain disposed to be giddy. Seen 
from beneath, a man in the basket would resemble 
a large crow or raven floating between rock and 
rock. The purpose of this strange contrivance is 
to give the tenant the benefit of putting a few' sheep 
upon the Holm, the top of which is level, ancl affords 
good pasture. The animals arc transported in the 
cradle by one at a time, a shepherd holding them 
upon his knees. Tho channel between the Holm 
and the isle is passable by boats in calm weather, 
but not at tho time when we saw it. Roving on 
through a heavy tide, and nearer the breakers 
than any but Zetlanders would have ventured, 
we rounded another immensely high eape, called 
bv this islanders tho Noup of Noss, but by sailors 
itnng-CIiff, from its having a projecting appear- 
ance. This was tho highest rock we had yet seen, 
though not quite perpendicular. Its height has 
never been measured; l should judge it exceeds 
GOO foot ; it lias boon coiijceUitMU to measure POO 


1 t'amp^dl - /V.-Hwr r. 


and upwards. Our steersman had often descended 
this precipitous rock, having only the occasional 
assistance of a rope, one end of which lie secured 
from time to time round some projecting cliff. The 
collecting sea-fowl for their feathers was tho ob- 
ject, and he might gain five or six dozen, worth 
eight or ten shillings, by such an adventure. These 
huge precipices abound with caverns, many of which 
run much farther into the rock than any one has 
ventured to explore. We entered (with much ha- 
zard to our boat) one called the Orkney -man’s 
Harbour, because an Orkney vessel run in there 
some years since to escape a French privateer. 
The entrance was lofty enough to admit us without 
striking the mast, but a sudden turn in the direc- 
tion of* the cave would have consigned us to utter 
darkness if we had gone in farther. The dropping 
of the sea-fowl and cormorants into the water from 
the sides of the cavern, when disturbed by our ap- 
proach, had something in it wild and terrible. 

M After passing tlio Noup, the precipices become 
lower, and sink into a rocky shore with deep in- 
dentations, called by the natives, Gios. Here we 
would fain have landed to visit the Cradle from the 
top of tlifj cliff, but the surf rendered it impossible. 
We therefore rowed on like Thalaba in * Allah's 
name,’ around the isle of Noss, and landed upon 
tho opposite side of the small sound which divides 
it from Bressay. Noss exactly resembles in shape 
Salisbury crags, supposing the sea to How down 
the valley called the Hunter’s Log, and round the? 
foot of the precipice. The eastern part of the isle is 
fine smooth pasture, the best I have hccii in those 
isles, sloping upwards to the verge of the tremen- 
dous rocks which form its western front. 

“As wo arc to dine at Gardie-llousc (the Heat 
of young Mr Mowat), on the Isle of Bressay, Huff 
and I — who went together on this occasion — re- 
solve to walk across tho island, about three miles, 
being by this timo thoroughly wet. Brcssay is a 
black and heathy isle, full of little lochs and bogs. 
Through storm ancl shade, and dense and dry, wo 
find our way to Gardie, and have then to encounter 
the sublunary difficulties of wanting the keys of 
our portmanteaus, &c., the servants having ab- 
sconded to see the Cradle. These being overcome, 
wo are most hospitably treated at Gardie. Young 
Mr Mowat, son of my old friend, is an improver, 
and a moiierate one. Ilo has got a ploughman from 
Scotland, who acts as griere , but as yet with tho 
prejudices and inconveniences which usually at- 
tach themselves to tho most salutary experiments. 
The ploughman complains that the Zetlauders work 
as if a spado or hoe burned their fingers, and that 
though they only get a shilling a-day, yet the labour 
of tlireo of them does not exceed what one good 
hand in Berwickshire would do for 2s. Gd. The 
islanders retort, that a man can do no more than 
he can; that they arc not used to be taxed to their 
work so severely ; that they will work as tlieir fathers 
did* and not otherwise ; and at first tho landlord 
found difficulty ifl getting hands to work under liis 
Caledonian task-master. Besides, they find fault 
with his ho, and gee, and wo, when ploughing. * Ho 
speaks to the horse,’ they say, * and they gang — 
and there’s something no canny about the man/ 
In short, betweeu tho prejudices of laziness and 
superstition, the ploughman leads a sorry life of 
it ; - yet these prejudices nro daily abating, under 
the steady and indulgent management of the pro- 
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prietor. Indeed, nowhere is improvement in agri- 
culture more necessary. Au old-fashioned Zetland 
plough is a real curiosity. It had but one handle, 
or stilt, and a coulter, but no sock ; it ripped the 
furrow, therefore, but did not throw it aside. When 
this precious machine was in motion, it was dragged 
by four little bullocks yoked a-breast, and as many 
ponies harnessed, or rather strung, to the plough 
by ropes and thongs of raw hide. One man went 
before, walking backward, with his face to the bul- 
locks, and pulling them forward by main strength. 
Another held down the plough by its single handle, 
and nvido a sort of slit in the earth, which two 
women, who closed the procession, converted into 
a furrow, by throwing the earth aside with shovels. 
An antiquary might be of opinion that this was 
the very model of* the original plough invented by 
Triptol o] fius ; and it is but justice to Zetland U> 
say, that these relics of ancient agricultural art 
will soon have all the interest attached to rarity. 
We could only hear of one of these ploughs within 
three miles of Lerwick. 

u This and many other barbarous habits to which 
the Zct lan dors were formerly wedded, seem wily to 
have subsisted because their amphibious charac- 
ter of fishers and farmers induced them to neglect 
agricultural arts. A Zetland farmer looks to the 
sea to pay his rent ; — if the land finds him a little 
meal and kail, and (if he bo a very clever ft ‘llow) a 
few potatoes, it is very well. The more intelligent 
part of the landholders are sensible of all this, but 
argue like men of good sense and humanity on the 
subject. To have good fanning, you must have a 
considerable farm, upon which capital may he laid 
out to advantage. Jhit to introduce this change 
suddenly, would turn adrift perhaps twenty families, 
who now occupy small farms pro indirlso, cultiva- s 
ting by patches, or rtindale and runrhj , what part 
of the property is arable, and stocking tlio pasture 
as a common upon which each family turns out 
such stock as they cun rear, without observing any 
proportion as to the number which it can support. 
In this way many townships, as they are called, 
subsist indeed, but in a precarious and indigent 
maimer. Fishing villages seem the natural rc- 
souree for this excess of population ; bul, besides 
the expense of erecting them, flic habits of the 
people are to be considered, who, with 4 one foot 
on land and one on sea,’ would lie with equal re- 
luctance confined to either element. The remedy 
seems to be, that the larger proprietors should 
gradually set tile example of better cu!ti\ation, 
and introduce better implements. They will, by 
degrees, be imitated by the inferior proprietors, 
and by their tenants ; and as turnips and hay crops 
become more general, a better and heavier class of 
stock will naturally be introduced. 

“ The sheep in particular might he improved into 
a valuable stock, and w ould no doubt thrive, since 
the winters are very temperate. Hut I should be 
sorry that extensive pasture' farms were introduced, 
as it would tend to diminish a population invaluable 
for the supply of our navy. The improvement of 
the arable land, on the contrary, would soon set 
them beyond the terrors of famine witli which the 
Flanders are at present occasionally visited; and, 
combined with fisheries, earned on not by fanners, 
but by real fishers, would amply supply the inhabi- 
tants, without diminishing the export of dried ilr.li. 
This separation of trades will in time take place, 


and then the prosperous days of Zetland will begin. 
The proprietors are already upon the alert, studying 
the means of gradual improvement ; and no hninnne 
person would wish them to drive it on too rapidly, 
to the distress and perhaps destruction of the nume- 
ral' ,onants who have been bred under a different 
sy^t* .n. 

‘‘ ! have ri *aned something of the peculiar su- 
perstitions of the Zetlanders, which are numerous 
and potent. W'Mies, fairies, Ac., are as numerous 
as ever they w .e in Tcviotdale. The latter uro 
called Troirs , probably from the Norwegian Dicarg 
(or dwarf) the I) being readily converted into f l\ 
The dwarfs are the prime agents in the machinery 
of Norwegian superstition. The trows do not (lifter 
from the fairies of the Lowlands, or Sit/hean of the 
Highlanders. They steal children, dwell w T it bin the 
interior of green hills, and often carry mortals into 
tlicir recesses. Some, yet alive, pretend to have 
been carried off in this way, and obtain credit for 
the marvels they toll of the subterranean habitations 
of the trows. Sometimes, when a person becomes 
melancholy and low-spirited, the trows are supposed 
to have stolen the real being, and left a moving 
phantom *o i\ present him. Sometimes they are 
said to steal only the heart- — like Laneashire witches. 
There are cures in each ease. The party’s friends 
resort to a cunning man or woman, who hangs 
about the neck a triangular stone in the. shape of 
a heart, or conjures hack the lost individual, by 
retiring to the hills and employing the necessary 
spells. A common receipt, when a child appears 
consumptive and puny, is, that the conjurer places 
a bowl of water on the patient’s head, and pours 
melted lead into it through the wards of a key. 
The metal assumes of course a variety of shapes, 
from which lie selects a portion, after due conside- 
ration, which is sewn into the shirt of the patient. 
Sometimes no part of the lead suits the seer’s fancy. 
Then the operation is recommenced, until he ob- 
tains a fragment of such a configuration as, suits 
his mystical purpose. Mr Duncan told us iW'had 
been treated in this way when a boy. 

“ A w'orse and most horrid opinion prevails, or 
did prevail, among the fishers- • namely, that he 
who saves a drowning man will receive at his bands 
some deep wrong or injury. Several instances were 
quoted to-day in company, in which the utmost 
violence had lx -on found necessary to compel the 
fishers to violate this inhuman prejudice. It is con- 
jectured to have arisen as an apology for rendering 
no assistance to the mariners as they escaped from 
a shipwrecked vessel, for those isles are infamous 
for plundering wrecks. A story is told of the crew 
of a stranded vessel who were warping themselves 
ashore by means of a hawser which they had fixed 
to the land. The islanders (of Unst., as I believe) 
watched their motions in silence, till an old man 
reminded them that if they suffered these sailors to 
come ashore, they would consume all their winter 
stock of provisions. A Zetlander cut the hawser, 
and the poor wretches, twenty in number, were all 
swept away. This is a tale of former times— tho 
cruelty would not now be actin'; but J fear that 
even yet tho drowning mariner would in some, 
places receive no assistance in his exertions, ami 
certainly he would in most be plundered to the 
skin upon llis lauding. The gentlemen do their Ut- 
most to prevent this infamous pracuee. It may 
seem strange that the natives thfirld be so little 
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affected by a distress to which they nre themselves 
so constantly exposed. But habitual exposure to 
danger hardens the heart against its consequences, 
whether to ourselves or others. There is yet living 
a man — if he can bo called so — to whom the fol- 
lowing story belongs : — He was engaged in catch- 
ing sea-fowl upon one of the cliffs, with his father 
and brother. AH three were suspended by a cord, 
according to custom, and overhanging the ocean, 
at the height of some hundred feet. This man being 
uppermost on the cord, observed that it was giving 
way, as unable to support their united weight. lie 
called out to his brother who was next to him — 
* Cut away a nail below, Willie,’ meaning lie should 
cut the rope beneath, and let his father drop. Willie 
refused, and bid him cut himself, if he pleased. He 
did so, and his brother and father were precipita- 
ted into the sea. He never thought of concealing 
or denying the adventure in all its parts. — We left 
Gardie-House late ; being on the side of the Isle of 
Bressay, opposite to Lerwick, we were soon rowed 
across the bay. A laugh with Hamilton, 1 * whose 
gout keeps him stationary at Lerwick, but whose 
good-humour defies gout and every oilier provoca- 
tion, concludes the evening. 

“ 7 tfi August 1814. — Being Sunday, Duff, Er- 
skinc, and 1, rode to Tingwall upon Zetland ponies 
to breakfast with our frieml Parson Turnbull, who 
had come over in our yacht. An ill conducted and 
worse made road served us four miles on our jour- 
ney. This Via FI a min ia of Thule terminates, like 
its prototype, in a bog. It is, however, the only 
road in these isles, except about half a mile made 
by Mr Turnbull. The land in the interior much 
resembles the PeoLh eights, near Ashes tied ; but, as 
you approach the other side of the island, becomes 
better. Tingwall is rather a fertile valley, up 
which winds a loch of about two miles in length. 
The kirk and manse stand at the head of the loch, 
and command a view down the valley to another 
take beyond the first, and thence over another reach 
of land, to the ocean, indented by capes and studded 
with isles ; among which, that of St Ninian’s, ab- 
ruptly divided from the mainland by a deep chasm, 
is the most conspicuous. Mr Turnbull is a Jed- 
burgh man by birth, but a Zetlamler by settlement 
and inclination. 1 have reason to be proud of my 
countryman ; — ho is doing liis best, with groat 
patience and judgment, to set a good example both 
in temporals and spirituals, and is generally be- 
loved and respected among all classes. His glebe 
is in far tlie best order of any ground I have seen 
in Zetland. It is enclosed eliioHy with dry-stone, 
instead of the useless turf-dikes ; and lie has sown 
grass, and has a hay-stack, and "a second crop of 
clover, and may claim well-dressed fields of pota- 

1 Robert Hamilton, Shoriff of Lanarkshire, and afterwards 
one of the Clerks of Session, was a particular favourite of Scott 
— first, among many other Rood reasons, because lie had lieen a 
soldier in liis youth, had fought gallantly and lieen wounded se- 
verely in the American war, and was a very uncle Toby in mili- 
tary enthusiasm ; 2dly, because lie was a brother antiquary of 
the genuine Monklavms breed ; ,‘klly (Inst not least), localise he 
was, in spite of the example of the* head of his name and race, 
m steady Tory. Mr Hamilton sent for Scott when upon his 
deathbed in 1831, and desired him to choose and carry off as a 
parting memorial, any article be liked in his collection of arms. 
Sir Walter (by that time sorely shattered in his own health) 
selected the sword with which his good friend had been begirt 
at Hunker’s Hill. 

* During the winter of 1837-8, this worthy clergyman's wife. 
Ids daughter, and a servant, perished within sight of tile manse, 
from a flaw in the ice on the loch — which they were crossing 

as the nearest way home. — [1898.] 


toes, barley, and oats. The people around him are 
obviously affected by his example. He gave us an 
excellent discourse and remarkably good prayers, 
which are seldom the excellence of the Presbyte- 
rian worship. 3 The congregation were numerous, 
decent, clean, and well-dressed. The men Lave all 
the air of seamen, and are a good-looking hardy 
race. Some of the old fellows had got faces much 
resembling Tritons ; if they had had conclis to blow, 
it would have completed them. After church, ride 
down the loch to Scalloway — the country wild but 
pleasant, with sloping lulls of good pasturage, and 
patches of cultivation on the lower ground. Pass a 
huge standing stone or pillar. Here, it is said, the 
son of an old Earl of the Orkney’s met his fate. 
He had rebelled against his father, and fortified 
himself in Zetland. The Earl sent a party to dis- 
lodge him, who, not caring to proceed to violence 
against his person, jailed in the attempt. Tlie Earl 
then sent a stronger force with orders to take him 
dead or alive. The young Absalom’s castle was 
stormed — lie himself lied across the loch, and was 
overtaken and slain at this pillar. The Karl after- 
wards executed the perpetrators of this slaughter, 
though they had only fulfilled his own mandate. 

“ We roach Scalloway, and visit the ruins of au 
old castle, composed of a double tower or keep, with 
turrets at the comers. It is the principal, if not 
the only ruin of Gothic times in Zetland, and is of 
very recent date, being built in HiOO. It was bnilfc 
by Patrick Stewart, Karl of Orkney, afterwards 
deservedly executed at Edinburgh for many acts 
of tyranny and oppression. It was this rapacious 
Lord who imposed many of those heavy duties still 
levied from tlie Zetlanders by Lord Dundas. The 
exactions by which he accomplished this erection 
were represented as grievous. lie was so dreaded, 
that upon liis trial one Zetland witness refused to 
say a word till he was assured that there was no 
chance of the Karl returning to Scalloway. Over 
tlie entrance of the castle are his arms, much de- 
faced, with the unicorns of Scotland for supporters, 
tlie assumption of which was one of the articles of 
indictment. There is a Scriptural inscription also 
above the door, in Latin, now much defaced — 

* PATRICHTS ORCHADIJE KT ZETLAND MR XIMKS. A. D. Tfluo. 

CITJCS FUND A MEN KAXDM KST. DOM US 1L LA M A NEIUT 
STATU LI. S : K CONTRA, SI SIT ARENA, 1»KKIT.’ 

“ This is said to have been furnished to Karl 
Fa trick by a Presbyterian divine, who slily couched 
under it an allusion to tlie evil practices by which 
the Karl had established his power, lie perhaps 
trusted that tlie language might disguise the import 
from the Karl/ 1 If so, the Scottish nobility are 
improved in literature, for the Duke of Gordon 
pointed out an error in the Latinity. 

3 In his revicwal of Pitcairn 1 9 Trials ( 1831 ), fcfoott snv» — 
“ In erecting this Karl’s Castle of Scalloway, ami other expen- 
sive edifices, tlie King’s tenants wa re forced to work in quar- 
ries, transport stone, dig, delve, climb., and build, and submit 
to all possible sorts of servile am! painful labour, without either 
meat, drink, hire, or rocompi nse of any kind. * My father,* 
said Karl Patrick, * built his house ut Sumhurgh on the sand, 
and it has Riven way already ; this of mine on the rock shall 
abide and endure.’ He did not or would not understand that 
the oppression, rapacity, and cruelty, by means of which the 
house arose, were what the clergyman really pointed to in liis 
recommendation of a motto. Accordingly, the huge tower re- 
mains wild and desolate — its chambers tilled with sand, and 
its rifted walls and dismantled battlements ghing unrestrained 
access to the roaring sea blast.”— Pur more of l&irl Patrick, 
see Scott’s MisrcUaiwous Prose Works , vol. xxi. pp. 230, 233; 
vol. xxiii. pp. 327 , 328 . 
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" Scalloway lias a beautiful and very safe har- 
bour, but os it is somewhat difficult of access, from 
a complication of small islands, it is inferior to 
Lerwick. Hence, though still nominally the capi- 
tal of Zetland, for all edietal citations are made at 
Scalloway, it lias sunk into a small fishing hamlet. 
The Norwegians made their origin? 1 settlement in 
this parish of Tingwall. At the head of this loch, 
and just. below the manse, is a small round islet 
accessible by stepping-stones, where they held their 
courts ; hence the islet is called Law-ting— Ting, 
or Tiling, answering to our word business, exactly 
like the Latin negotium.. It seems odd that in Duni- 
fries-shire, and even in the Isle of Man, where the 
race and laws were surely Celtic, we have this Go- 
thic word Ting and Tingwald applied in the same 
way. We dined with Mr Scott of Scalloway, who, 
like several families of this name in Shetland, is 
derived from the house of Seotstarvet. They are 
very clannish, marry much among themselves, ami 
are proud of their descent. Two young ladies, 
daughters of Mr Scott’s, dined with us — they were 
both Mrs Scotts, having married brothers — the j 
husband of one was lost in the unfortunate Doris. 1 
They were pleasant, intelligent women, and ex- j 
eeedingly obliging. Old Mr Scott seems a good 
country gentleman, lie is negotiating ail exchange 
with Lord Dundas, which will give him the Castles 
of Scalloway and two or three neighbouring islands: 
the rest of the archipelago (seven I think in num- 
ber) are already liis own. lie will thus have com- 
mand of the whole fishing and harbour, for which 
lie parts with an estate of more immediate value, 
lying on the other side of the mainland. 1 found j 
my name made me very popular in this family, | 
and there were many inquiries after ilie state of 
the Buccleuch family, in which they seemed to 
take much interest. I found them possessed of 
the remarkable circumstances attending the late 
projected sale of Anerum, and the death of Sir 
John Scott, and thought it strange that, settled 
for three generations in a country so distant, they 
should still take an interest in those matters. 1 
was loaded with shells and little curiosities for my 
young people. 

“ There was a report (January was two years) 
of a kraken or some monstrous fish being seen off 
Scalloway. The. object was visible for a fortnight, 
hut nobody dared approach it, although I should 
have thought the Zetlanders would not have feared 
the devil if he came by water. They pretended 
that the suction, when they came within a certain 
distance, was so great as to endanger their boats. 
The object was described as resembling a vessel 
with her keel turned upmost in the sea, or a small 
ridge of rock or island. Mr Scott thinks it might 
have been a vessel overset, or a large whale: if the 
latter, it seems odd they should not have known 
it, as whales are the intimate acquaintance's of all 
Zetland sailors. Whatever it was, it disappeared 
after a heavy gale of wind, which seems to favour 


driven ashore on one i the Orkneys two or three 
years ago. It was *ry long, and seemed about 
the thickness of a orway log, and swain on the 
top of the waves, occasionally lifting and bending 
its head. M r T. says he has no doubt of tlic vera- 
city of the narrator, but still thinks it possible it 
m.' v have been a mere log, or beam of wood, and 
that the spectator may have boon deceived by the 
motion of the waves, joined to the forea of imagi- 
nation. This ter the l)uko of iluccleuch. 

“ At Scalloway my curiosity was gratified by an 
account of the sword-dance, now almost lost, but 
still practised in the Island of L’apu, belonging to 
Mr S.'ott. There are eight performers, seven of 
whom represent the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom, who enter one by one with their swords drawn, 
and are presented to the oiglith personage, who is 
not named. Some rude couplets are spoken (in 
English, not iVorsr), containing a sort of panegyric 
upon each champion :is lie is presented. They then 
dance a sort, of cotillion, as tin* holies described it, 
going through a number of evolutions with tlieir 
swords. Use of my Him* Mrs Scotts readily pro- 
mised to pro*, in* me the? line's, the rhymes, and tin* 
form of the dance. 1 regret much that young Mr 
Scott was absent during this visit ; ho is described 
as a reader and an enthusiast in poetry. Probably 
l might have interested him in preserving the 
dance, by causing young persons to learn it. A 
few years since, a party of Papa-men cam** to 
dance the sword-dance at Lerwick as a public cx- 
i liihition with great applause. The warlike dances 
of the northern people, of which l conceive this to 
he the only remnant in the Hritish dominions, 1 arc 
repeatedly alluded to by their poets and historians. 
The introduction of the Seven Champions savours 
of a later period, and was probably ingrafted upon 
! tho dance when mysteries and moralities (the first 
1 scenic representations) came into fashion. In a stall 
; pamphlet, called the history of Puck shaven, it is 
j said those fishers sprung from Danes, and brought 
! with them their irnr-tlanre or sironi-tiattre, and a 
1 rude wooden cut of it is given. We resist the hos- 
‘ pitalily of our entertainers, and return to Lerwick 
despite a most downright fall of rain. My pony 
I stumbles coming down bill ; saddle sways round, 
having but one girth and that too long, and lays 
me on my hack. A r . H- The hogs in Zetland as 
soft as those in Liddesdale. (Jet to Lerwick about 
ten at liight. No yacht has appeared. 

tc Wth ylugvst. No yacht, and a rainy morning ; 
bring up my journal. Day clears up, and wo go 
to pay our far* well visits of thanks to the hospi- 
table Lerwegians, and at the Port. Visit kind old 
Mr Mowat, and walk with hint and Collector Ross 
to the point of Quaggers, or Twaggers, which forms 
one arm of the southern entrance to the sound of 
I Rressay. Prom the eminence a delightful sea view', 

! with several of those narrow capos and deep reaches 
I or inlets of the sea, which indent the shores of that 
| land. On the right hand a narrow baj, bounded 


the idea that it was the wreck of a vessel. Mr Scott by the isthmus of Sound, with a house upon it ro- 


seeins to think Pontopiddan’s narrations and de- 
scriptions are much more accurate than we inland 
men suppose ; and I find most Zetlanders of the 
same opinion. Mr Turnbull, who is not credulous 
upon these subjects, tells me that this year a pa- 
rishioner of his, a well-informed and veracious per- 
son, saw an animal, which, if his description was 
correct, must luive been of tho speck's of sea snako 


scudding an old castle. In the indenture of flit.* 
bay, and divided from the sea by a slight cause- 
way, the luke of Cleik-him-in , with its PicticJi cattle. 

1 Mr W. S. Rose informs mo, that when he was at school at 
Winchester, the morris-dancers there used to exhibit a sword- 
dance resembling that described at t'anwicho's wedding in Don 
Quixote ; and Mr Morritt adds, that similar dances are *\mi 
>ct y.rioi'iiiud in the villages al>oiit Itokch) ev» rv Chew unite. 
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Beyond this tlie bay opens another yet; and, behind 
all, a succession of capes, headlands, and islands, ! 
as far as the cape called Sumhuvgh-head, which is 
the furthest point of Zetland in that direction. In- 
land, craggy, and sable muirs, with cairns, among 
which we distinguish the Wart or Ward of Wick, 
to which we walked on the 4th. On the loft, the 
island of Bressay, with its peaked hill called the 
Wart of Brawny. Over Bressay see the top of 
Hang-Cliff. Admire the Bay of Lerwick, with its 
shipping, widening out to the northwards, and then 
again contracted into a narrow sound, through 
which the infamous Both well was pursued by Kir- 
kaldy of Orange, until ho escaped through the dex- 
terity of his pilot, who sailed close along a sunken 
rock, upon which Jvirkaldy, keeping the weather- 
gage, struck, and sustained damage. The rock is 
visible at low water, and is still called the Unicorn, 
from the name of Kirkaldy’s vessel. Admire Mr 
Mowat’n little farm, of about thirty acres, bought 
about twenty years since for £75, and redeemed 
from the miserable state of the surrounding coun- 
try, so that it now hears excellent corn ; here also 
was a hay crop. With Mr Turnbulls it makes two. 
Visit jMr Boss, collector of the customs, who pre- 
sents me with the most superb collection of the 
stone axes (or adzes, or whatever they are), called 
cells. The Zetlanders call them thunderbolts, and 
keep them in their houses as a receipt against 
thunder; hilt the Collector lias succeeded in ob- 
taining several. We are now to dross for dinner 
with the Notables of Lerwick, who give us an en- 
tertainment in their Townhall. Oho! 

“ Just as we wen* going lo dinner, the yacht ap- 
peared, and Mr Stevenson landed. He gives a most 
favourable account of the isles to the northward, 
particularly l)nst. 1 believe Lerwick is the w’orst 
part of Shetland. Are hospitably received and en- 
tertained by the Lerwick gentlemen. They a re a 
quick intelligent, race — chiefly of Scottish birth, as 
appears from their names Mowat, Gilford, Scott, 
mid so forth. These aiv the chief proprietors. Tin* 
Norwegian or Danish surnames, though of course 
the more ancient, belong, with some exceptions, to 
the lower ranks. The Veteran Corps expects to be 
disbanded, and the oflieors and Lerwegians seem 
to part with regret. Some of the officers talk of 
witling hero. The price of everything is moderate, 
and Ihe style of living inexpensive. Against these 
conveniences arc to he placed a total separation 
from public life, news, and literature; and a vari- 
able and inhospitable climate. Lerwick will suffer 
most severely if the Fort is not occupied by some 
force or other ; for, between whisky and frolic, the 
< ireenland sailors will certainly burn the little town. 
We have seen a good deal, and heard much more, 
of the pranks of these unruly guests. A gentleman 
of Lerwiek, who had company to dine with him, 
observed beneath his window a party of sailors eat- 
ing a leg of mast mutton, which lie witnessed with 
philanthropic satisfaction, till lie received the me- 
lancholy information, that that individual leg of 
mutton, being the very sheet-anchor of his own 
entertainment, had been violently carried off from 
his kitchen, spit and all, by these honest gentk men, 
who were* now' devouring it. Two others having 
carried off a sheep, were appivlu r.ded, and brought 
before a Justice of the 1 Yace, who questioned them 
respecting the fact. The llr>t denied he had taken 
tlie slurp, but staid lie had seen it taken away by a 


fellow with a red nose and a black wig — (this was 
the Justice’s description) — ‘ Don’t you think he 
was like his honour, Tom?* lie added, appealing to 
his comrade. c By G — , Jack,’ answered Tom, 6 1 
believe it was the very man !’ Krskine lias been 
busy with these facetious gentlemen, and lias sent 
several to prison, but nothing could have been done 
without the soldiery. Wc leave Lerw ick at eight 
o’clock, and sleep on board the yacht. 

“ 9th August 11114. — Waked at seven, and find 
the vessel has left Lerwick harbour, and is on the 
point of entering the sound which divides tlie small 
island of Mousa (or Queen’s island) from Conings- 
burgli, a very wild part of the main island so called. 
Went ashore, and sec the very ancient castle of 
Mousa, which stands close on the sea-shore. It is 
a. Pictish fortress, the most entire probably in Ihe 
world. In form it resembles a dice-box, T for the 
truncated cone is continued only to a certain height, 
after which it begins to rise perpendicularly, or 
rather w'ith a tendency to expand outwards. The 
building is round, and has been surrounded with 
an outer-wall, of which hardly the slightest vestiges 
now remain. It is composed of a layer of stones, 
without cement; they are not of large size, but 
rather small and thin. To give a vulgar compari- 
son, it resembles an old ruinous pigeon-house. Mr 
Stevenson took the dimensions of this curious fort, 
which are as follows: — Outside diameter at the 
base is fifty -two foot; at this top thirty-eight feet. 
The diameter of the interior at the base is nineteen 
feet six inches; at the top twenty-one feet ; the 
curve in the inside being the reverse of the outside, 
or nearly so. The thickness of the W'alls at the base 
seventeen feet; at the top eight feet six inches. 
The height outside forty-two feet ; the inside thirty- 
four foot. Tlie door or entrance faces the sea, and 
the interior is partly filled with rubbish. When 
you enter you see, in the inner wall, a succession 
of small openings like window's, directly one above 
another, with broad flat stones, serving for lintels ; 
these an* about nine inches thick. Tlie whole re- 
sembles a ladder. There were four of these perpen- 
dicular rows of windows or apertures, the situation 
of which corresponds with the cardinal points of 
the compass. You enter the gnlieru s contained in 
the thickness of the wall bv two of these apertures, 
which have been broken down. These interior 
spaces are of two descriptions: one consists of a 
w inding ascent, not quite an inclined plane, yet not 
by any means a regular stair ; hut the edges of the 
stones, being suffered to project irregularly, servo 
for rude steps — or a kind of assistance*. Through 
t his narrow staircase, w hich winds round the build- 
ing, you creep up to the top of the castle, which is 
partly ruinous. But besides the staircase, there 
branch off at irregular intervals horizontal galleries, 
which go round the whole building, and receive air 
from the holes 1 formerly mentioned. These aper- 
tures vary in size, diminishing as they run, from 
about thirty inches in w idth by eighteen in height, 
till they are only about a foot square. Tlie lower 
galleries are full man height, hut narrow. They 
diminish both in height and width us they ascend, 
and as the thickness of the wall in which they are 
enclosed diminishes. The uppermost gallery is so 
narrow ami low, that it was with great difficulty I 
crept through it. The walls are built very irregu- 
larly, the sweep of the cone being different on the 
different sides. 


I 
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“ It is said by Torfecus that this fort was repaired 
and strengthened by Erlind, who, having forcibly 
carried off the mother of Harold Earl of the Ork- 
neys, resolved to defend himself to extremity in this 
place against the insulted Earl. How a castle could 
be defended which had no opening to the outside 
for shooting arrows, and which was of a capacity 
to be pulled to pieces by the assailants, who could 
advance without annoyance to the bottom of the 
wall (unless it were battle] neii ted upon the top), 
docs not easily appear. But to Erlind's operations 
the castle of iVlousa possibly owes the upper and 
perpendicular, or rather overhanging, part of its 
elevation, and also its rude staircase. In these two 
particulars it seems to differ from all other Piets’ 
castles, which are ascended by an inclined plane, 
and generally, I believe, terminate in a truncated 
cone, without that strange counterpart of the per- 
pendicular or projecting part of the upper wall. 
Opposite to the castle of Mousa are the ruins of 
another I’ietish fort: indeed, they all eomnuiiiicute 
with each other through the isles. The island of 
Mousa is the property of a Mr Piper, who has im- 
proved it considerably, and values his castle. 1 
advised him to clear out tlie interior, as lie tells us 
there are three or four galleries beneath those now 
accessible, and ^lie difference of height between the 
exterior and interior warrants his assertion. 

“ We get on hoard, and in time, for the wind 
freshens, and becomes contrary. Wo heat down to 
Sumburgh-head, through rough weather. This is 
the extreme south-eastern point of Zetland ; and as 
the Atlantic and Gorman oceans unite at this point, 
a frightful tide runs here, called Sumhurgh-rost. 
The breeze, contending with the tide, tlings the 
breakers in great, style upon the high broken cliffs 
of Sumhurgh-head. They are all one white foam, 
ascending to a great height. We wished to double 
this point, and lie by in a bay between that and the 
northern or north-western caj>c, called Fitful head, 
and which seems higher than Sumhtirgh itself — 
and taeked repeatedly with this view ; but a con- 
founded islet, called The 1 Torse 9 always baffled us, 
and, after three heats, fairly distanced us. 80 we 
run into a roadstead, called Quendal hay, on flu; 
south-eastern side, and there anchor for the night. 
We go ashore with various purposes,- —Stevenson 
to see the site of a proposed lighthouse on this tre- 
mendous cape-- Mnrjoribanks to slioot rabbits — 
and l)iiif mid T to look about us. 

u L ascended the head by myself, which is lofty, 
and commands a wild sea-view. Zetland stretches 
away, with all its projecting capes and inlets, to 
the north-eastward. Many of those inlets approach 
each other very nearly; indeed, the two opposite 
bays at Sumburgh-head seem on the point of join- 
ing, and rendering that capo an island. The two 
creeks from those cast and western seas are only 
divided by a low isthmus of blowing sand, and 
similar to that which wastes part of tin? cast coast 
of Scotland. It has here blown like the deserts of 
Arabia, and destroyed some 1 louses, formerly the 
occasional residences of the Earls of Orkney. The 
steep and rocky side of the cape, which faces the 
west, does not seem much more durable. These 
lofty cliffs are all of sand-flag, a very loose and 
pe rishable kind of rock, which slides down in im- 
mense masses, like avalanches, after every storm. 
The rest lies so loose, that, on the very brow of the 
loftiest crag, I had no difficulty in sending down a 


fragment as large as myself : he thundered down 
in tremendous style, but splitting upon a project- 
ing clitf, descended into the ocean like a shower of 
shrapnel shot. The **oa beneath rages incessantly 
among u thousand ot the fragments which have 
fallen from tins \ eaks, and which assume an hun- 
dred strange shapes. It would have been a fine 
situation to compose an ode to the Genius of Suni- 
burgli-head. or :m Elegy upon a Cormorant- -or to 
have written and spoken madness of any kind in 
prose or poetr; . But l gave' veut to my excited, 
feelings in a. more simple way ; and sitting gently 
down on (he steep green slope which led to tho 
beach, 1 e'en slid down a few hundred feet, and 
found the exercise quite an adequate vent to my 
eiithusii. ni. L recommend this exercise (time and 
place suiting) to all my brother scribblers, and I 
have no doubt it will save much effusion of Chris- 
tian ink. Those slopes ore covered with beautiful 
short herbage. At the foot of the ascent, and to- 
wards the isthmus, is tho uM house of Sum burgh, 
in appearance a. most dreary mansion. I found, 
on mv arrival at the beach, that tin* hospitality 
of the inhabitants had entrapped my companions. 
L walked back to meet them, but esenped the gin 
and water. On hoard about nine o'clock at night. 
A little schooner lies between us and the shore, 
which wo had seen all day buffeting the tide and 
breeze like ourselves. The wind increases, ami tho 
ship is made snug — a sure sign the passengers will 
not be so. 

“ llV/i A (iijn.il lfi 14 . — The omen was hut too true 
— a terrible combustion oil board, among plates, 
dishes, glasses, writing-desks, Mlc. tVe. ; not a wink 
of sleep. We weigh and stand out into that de- 
lightful current called iSawbutyh-mst, or runt. This 
fide certainly owes us a grudge, for it drove us to 
the eastward about thirty miles on the night of the 
first, and occasioned our missing the Fair Isle, and 
now it has caught us oil our return. All the lands- 
men sicker than sick, and our Viceroy, Stevenson, 
qualmish. This is the only time that I have felt 
more than temporary inconvenience, but this mor- 
ning l have headach and nausea ; these are trifles, 
ami in a well-found vessel, with a good pilot, wo 
have none of that mixture of danger which gives 
dignity to tin* travelh r. I hit he must have a stouter 
heart than mine, who c;m contemplate without hor- 
ror tins situation of a vessel of an inferior descrip- 
tion caught among these headland* ami reefs of 
rocks, in the long and dark winter nights of these 
regions. Accordingly, wrecks are frequent. It is 
proposed to lia\ a light on Suniburgh-licad, which 
is tin; first land made by vessels corning from the 
eastward ; Fitful-liead is higher, but is to the west, 
from which quarter few vessels come. 

<fc Wo an* now clear of Zellaml, and about tep 
o'clock reach the Fair Isle; 1 one of their boats 
comes off, a strange-looking tiling without an entire 
plank in it, excepting oik; on each side, upon the 
strength of which the whole dept nils, the r» i st being 
patched and joined. This trumpery skiff the men 
manage with the most astonishing dexterity, and 
row' with remarkable speed; they have two hanks, 
that is, two rowers on each bench, and use very 
short paddles. Tho wildness of their appearance, 
with long elf-locks, striped worsted cap:-, and sl»o» s 
of raw hide— the fragility of their boat- - and their 

1 This is a solitary inland, lying 1 a). out Iiaif-wiij between Urk- 

I rry niift Zetland. 
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extreme curiosity about us and our cutter, give 
them a title to be distinguished ns natives . One of 
our people told their steersman, by w ay of jeer, 
that he must have great confidence in Providence 
to go to sea in such a vehicle ; the man very sen- 
sibly replied, that without the same confidence he 
would not go to sea in the best tool in England. 
We take to our boat, and row for about three miles 
round the coast, in order to land at the inhabited 
part of the island. This coast abounds with grand 
views of rocks and bays. One immense portion of 
rock is (like the Holm of Noss) separated by a 
chasm from the mainland. As it is covered with 
herbage on the top, though a literal precipice all 
round, the natives contrive to ascend the rock by 
a place which would make a goat dizzy, and then 
drag the sheep up by ropes, though they sometimes 
carry a sheep up on their shoulders. The captain 
of a sloop of war, being ashore while they were at 
this work, turned giddy and stick while looking at 
them. This immense precipice is several hundred 
feet high, and is perforated below by some extra- 
ordinary apertures, through which a boat might 
pass ; the light shines distinctly through these hi- 
deous chasms. 

u After passing a square hay called the North- 
haven, tenanted hy sea-fowl and seals (flu* first, we 
have yet seen), we come in view of the small har- 
bour. Laud, and breakfast, for which, till now, 
none of us felt inclination. In front of the little 
harbour is the house of the tacksman, Mr Strong, 
and in view are three small assemblages of mi- 
serable huts, where the inhabitants of the isle live. 
There are about thirty families and 250 inhabitants 
upon the Fair Isle. It merits its name, as the plain 
upon which the hamlets arc situated, bears excel- 
lent barley, oats, and potatoes, anil the rest of the 
isle is beautiful pasture, excepting to the eastward, 
where there is a moss, equally essential to the com- 
fort of the inhabitants, since it supplies them with 
peats for fuel. The Fair Isle is about three miles 
long and a mile and a half broad. Mr Strong 
received us very courteously, lie lives here, like 
Robinson Crusoe, in absolute solitude as to society, 
unless by a chance visit from the officers of a man- 
of-war. There is a aigua 1-post maintained on the 
island hy Government, under this gentleman's in- 
spection; when any ship appears that cannot answer 
his signals, he sends off to Lerwick and Kirkwall to 
give the alarm. Rogers 1 was off here last year, 
and nearly cut off* one of Mr Strong’s express- boats, 
but tin* active islanders outstripped his people hy 
speed of rowing. The inhabitants pay Mr Strong 
for the possessions which they occupy under him 
as subtenants, and cultivate the isle in their own 
way, i . c. by digging instead of ploughing (though 
the ground is quite open and free from rocks, and 
they have several scores of ponies), and by raising 
alternate crops of barley, oats, and potatoes ; the 
first and last are admirably good. They rather 
over-manure their crops ; the possessions lie run- 
rig, that is, hy alternate ridges, and the outfield or 
pasture ground is possessed as common to all their 
cows and ponies. The islanders fish for Mr Strong 
at certain fixed rates, and the fish is his property, 
which he sends to Kirkwall, Lerwick, or elsewhere, 
in a little schooner, the same which we left in 
Guetidal bay, and about the arrival of which wo 

• An AmorHui Comtuodoro. 


found them anxious. An equal space of rich land 
on the Fair Isle, situated ill an inland county of 
Scotland, would rent fur £3000 a-ycar at the very 
least. To he sure it would not he burdened with 
the population of 250 souls, whose bodies (fertile 
as it is) it cannot maintain in bread, they being 
supplied chiefly from the mainland. Fish they have 
plenty, and are even nice in their choice. Skate 
they will not touch ; dog-fish they say is only food 
for Orkney-men, and when they catch them, they 
make a point of tormenting the poor fish for eating 
off their baits from the hook, stealing the had- 
docks from their lines, and other enormities. These 
people, being about half-way between Shetland and 
Orkney, have unfrequent connexion with either ar- 
chipelago, and live anti marry entirely among them- 
selves. One lad told me, only five persons had left 
the island since his remembrance, and 6f those, 
three were pressed for the navy. They seldom go 
to Greenland ; hut this year five or six of their 
young men were on board tlie whalers. They 
seemed extremely solicitous about their return, 
and repeatedly questioned us about the names of 
the whalers which were at Lerwick, a point on 
which we could give little information. 

(< The manners of these islanders seem primitive 
and simple, and they are sober, good-humoured, and 
friendly — but jimp honest. Tlieir comforts are, of 
course, much dependent, on thdr master* i pleasure; 
for so they call Sir Strong. Rut they gave him the 
highest character for kindness and liberality, and 
prayed to God ho might long be their ruler. After 
mounting the signal -post hill, or Malcolm's Head, 
which is faced by a most tremendous cliff’, we se- 
parated on our different routes. The Sheriff went 
to rectify the only enormity on the island, which 
existed in the person of a drunken schoolmaster; 
Mareliie a wcnt to shoot, sea-fowl, or rather to frighten 
them, as his calumniators allege. Stevenson and 
Duff went to inspect the remains or vestiges of a 
Danish lighthouse upon a distant hill, called, as 
usual, the Ward, or Ward-hill, and returned with 
specimens of copper ore. Hamilton went down to 
cater fish for our dinner, and see it properly cooked 
— and l to see two remarkable indentures in the 
coast called Hints, perhaps from their being rifted 
or rirtin. They are exactly like the I Sutler of I iiiolm.ii. 
the sea rolling into a large open basin within the 
land through a natural archway. These places are 
close to each other : one is oblong, and it is easy to 
descend into it hy a rude path ; the other gulf is 
inaccessible from the land, unless to a crays-m t n , 
as these venturous climbers call themselves. 1 sat 
for about an hour upon the verge, like the cormo- 
rants around me, hanging my legs over the pre- 
cipice ; but I could not get free of two or three 
well-meaning islanders, who held me fast by the 
skirts all the time — for it must be conceived, that 
our numbers and appointments had drawn out tin; 
whole population to admire and attend us. After 
wo separated, each, like the nucleus of a comet, 
liad his own distinct train of attendants. — Visit tlie 
capital town, a wretched assemblage of the baso.-fc 
huts, dirty without, and still dirtier within ; pigs, 
fowls, cows, men, women, and children, all living 
promiscuously under tlie same roof, and in the same 
room — the brood-sow making (among the* more 
opulent) a distinguished inhabitant of the mansion. 


* Mr Mrajorilmnk*. 
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Tho compost, a liquid mass of utter abomination, is 
kept in a square pond of seven feet deep ; when I 
censured it, they allowed it might be dangerous to 
the bairns ; but appeared unconscious of any other 
objection. I caunot wonder they want meal, for 
assuredly they waste it. A great boicie or wooden 
vessel of porridge is made in the morning ; a child 
comes and sups a few spoonfuls; then Mrs Sow’ takes 1 
her share ; then the rest of the' children or the pa- 
rents, and all at pleasure ; then come the poultry 
when the mess is more cool ; the rest is flung upon 
the dunghill — and the goodwife wonders and com- 
plains when she wants meal in winter. They arc 
a long-lived race, notwithstanding utter and incon- 
ceivable dirt and sluttery. A man of sixty told me 
his father died only last year, aged ninety-eight ; 
nor w'afcvthis considered as very unusual. 

“ The clergyman of Dunrossness, in Zetland, 
visits these poor people once a-year, for a week or 
two during summer. Tn winter this is impossible, 
and even the summer visit is occasionally inter- 
rupted for two years. Marriage s and baptisms are 
performed, as one of the Isles-men told me, by the 
slump, and one of the children w'as old enough to 
tell the; clergyman who sprinkled him with water, 

* Roil he in your fingers.’ Last time, four couple 
w'ore married ; sixteen cliilelren baptized. The 
schoolmaster reads a portion of Scripture; in the 
church each Sunday, when the clergyman is absent; 
but the present man is unfit fir this part of his j 
duty. The women knit worsted stockings, night- . 
caps, and similar trifles, which they exchange with 
any merchant vessels that approach their h nedy isle. 
In these respects they greatly regret the American 1 
war ; and mention w ith unction the happy days 
when they could get from an American trader a 
bottle of peach-brandy or rum in exchange for a ; 
pair of worsted-stockings or a dozen of eggs. The 
immunity of their master interferes much with the 
favourite hut dangerous occupation of the islanders, 
which is foitfiihj, that is, taking the young sea-fowl 
from their nests among these tremendous crags. 
About a fortnight before we arrived, a fine hoy of 
fourteen had dropped from the cliff, while in pro- 
secution of this amusement, into a roaring surf, by 
which lie was instantly swallowed up. The unfor- 


d* ntly of tho mox’al consideration, that, from tl;e 
pi tcli of power ill which ho stood a few days before, 
tin; proudest peer of *Ue proudest nation in Kurojm 
found himself dependent on the jealous and scanty 
charity of these .-.‘eluded islanders, it is scarce pos- 
sible not to reflect with compassion on the change 
ef situation from the palaces of Estrainadura to the 
hamlet of the Fair Isle — 

* I lost thou wish for thy deaorta, O Son of Ilodeirah? 

Dost thou long for the galea of Arabia? * 1 

(C Mr Strong gave mo a curious old chair belong- 
ing to Quendale, a formor proprietor of tlio Fair 
Isle, and which a more zealous antiquary would 
have dubbed 4 the Duke’s chair.* 1 will have it re- 
fitted for Abbotsford, however. About eight o’clock 
we take boat, amid the cheers of the inhabitants, 
whose minds, subdued by our splendour, had been 
secured by our munificence, which consisted in a 
moderate benefaction of whisky and tobacco, and a 
few shillings laid out on their staple commodities. 
They agreed no such day had been seen in the isle. 
The signal-post displayed its flags, and to recom- 
I pense these distinguished marks of honour, wo hung 
j out our colours, stood into the bay, and saluted with 
■ tliree guns, 

* Helming from a thousand caves/ 

and then bear away for Orkney, leaving, if our 
vanity does not deceive us, a very favourable im- 
pression on the mind of the inhabitants of the Fair 
Isle. The tradition of tho Fair Isle is unfavour- 
able to those shipwrecked strangers, who are said to 
have committed several acts of violence to extort 
the supplies of provision, given them sparingly and 
with reluctance by the islanders, who were probably 
themselves very far from being well supplied. 

“ I omitted to say we were attended in the mor- 
ning by two very sportive whales, but of a kind, as 
some of our crew who had been on board (Ireen- 
l:iud-meu assured us, which it was very dangerous 
to attack. There were tw’o tiravesend smacks fish- 
ing off the isle. Lord, what a long draught London 
; makes! 

I “11 ih A Hijnst 1 II 14 . — A fter a sound sleep to make 
! amends for last night-, we find, at awaking, the ves- 
| sol off the Start of Sam la, the first land in the Ork- 


tunaU; mother was labouring at the peat-moss at a j 
little distance. These accidents do not, however, ; 
strike terror into the survivors. They regard the j 
death of an individual engaged in these desperate 
exploits, as we do the fate of a brave relation who 
falls in battle, when tin; honour of bis death fur- 
nishes a balm to our sorrow. It therefore requires ! 
all llio tacksman’s authority to prevent a practice 
so pregnant with danger. Like all oilier precari- 
ous and dangerous employments, the occupation of 
the crags-men renders them unwilling to labour at 
employments of a more steady description. The; 
Fair Isle inhabitants are a good-looking race, more 


i leys which we could make. There a lighthouse 
has been erected lately upon the best construction. 
Landed and surveyed it. All in excellent order, 
and the establishment of the keepers ill tho same 
style of comfort and respectability as elsewhere, far 
better than tl * house of the master of the Fair I sit;, 
and rivalling my own baronial mansion of Abbots- 
ford. («o to the top of the tower and survey tho 
island, which, as the name implies, is level, flat, and 
sandy, quite the reverse of those in Zetland: it is 
intersected by creeks and small lakes, and, though 
it abounds with shell marie, seems barren. There 
is one dreadful inconvenience of an island life, of 


like Zetlanrlcrs than Orkneymen. Evonson, and which we had here an instance. The keeper's wife 
other names of a Norwegian or Danish derivation, had an infant in her arum — her first-born, too, of 
attest their Scandinavian descent. Return and dine which the poor woman had been delivered without 
at Mr Strong’s, having sent our cookery ashore, assistance. Krskine told us of a horrid instance of 
not to overburthen his hospitality. In this place, malice which had been practised in this island of 
and perhaps in the very cottage now inhabited by Sauda. A decent tenant, during the course of three 
M r Strong, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, Coniman- or four successive years, lost to the number of 
der-in-Cbief of the Invincible Armada, wintered, twenty-five cattle, stabbed as they lay in their fold 
after losing his vessel to the eastward of the island, by some abominable wretch. What made the matter 

It was not till he had spent some weeks in this mi- — * — 

aerobic abode, that he got off to Norway. Jndepen- 1 Thulaba , Hook V1U. 
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stranger was, that the poor man could not recollect 
any reason why lie should have had the ill-will of 
tusinglo being, only that in taking up names for the 
militia, a, duty imposed upon him by the Justices, 
he thought ho might possibly have given some un- 
known offence. The villain was never discovered. 

“ The wrecks on Ibis coast were numerous before 
tho erection of the lighthouse. It was not uncom- 
mon to see Jive or six vessels oil shore at once. — 
Tho goods and chattels of the inhabitants are all 
said to savour of FI ot some and Jetsome, as the float- 
ing wreck and that which is driven ashore are se- 
verally called. Mr Stevenson happened to observe 
that the boat of a Sarnia farmer bad bad sails — t If 
it had been His (/.. e. God’s) will that you hadna 
built sue many lighthouses hereabout’ — answered 
the Orcadian, with great composure — ‘ I would 
have had new sails last winter.’ Thus do they bilk 
and think upon these subjects; and so talking and 
thinking, 1 fear the pool’ mariner has little chance 
of any very anxious attempt to assist him. Tlicro 
is one wreck, a Danish vessel, now aground under 
our lee. These Danes are the stupidest seamen, by 
nil accounts, that sail the sea. When this light upon 
tho Start of Snnda was established, the Commission- 
ers, with laudable anxiety to extend its utility, had 
its description and bearings translated into Danish 
mid sent to Copenhagen. Hut they never attend 
to such trifles. The Norwegians are much better 
liked, as a Hover, hardy, sensible people. 1 forgot 
to noli co there was a Norwegian prize lying in the 
Sound of Lerwick, sent in by one of our cruisers. 
Tins was a queer- looking, half- decked vessel, all 
tattered, and torn, and shaken to pieces, looking like 
Coleridge’s Spectre Ship. It was pitiable to see 
such a prize. Our servants went aboard, and got 
one of their loaves, and gave a dreadful account of 
its composition. 1 £ot and cut a crust of it ; it was 
ryc-brcad, with a slight mixture of pine-fir hark, or 
sawings of deal. It was not good, but (as Charles 
XII. said) might be eaten. I hit offer all, if the 
people can he satisfied with such bread as this, it 
seems hard to interdict it to them. What would a 
Londoner say, if, instead of his roll and muffins, this 
black bread, relishing of tar and turpentine, were 
presented for his breakfast? 1 would to God there 
could he a Jehovah -jiivli, * a ram caught in the 
thicket, 9 to prevent the sacrifice of that people. 

u Tho few friends who may see this Journal are 
much indebted for these pathetic remarks to the 
situation under which they are recorded ; for since 
we left tho lighthouse we liavo been struggling with 
adverse wind (pretty high too), and a very strong 
tide, called the Rost of the Start, which, like Sum- 
burgh-rost, bodes no good to our roast and boiled. 
The worst is, that this struggle carries us past a 
most curious spectacle, being no less than the car- 
casses of two hundred and sixty-five whales, which 
have been driven ashore in Taftsness bay, now lying 
close under us. With all the inclination in the world, 
it is impossible to stand in close enough to verify 
this massacre of Leviathans with our own eyes, as 
we do not care to run the risk of being drawn ashore 
ourselves among the party. In fact, this species of 
spectacle has been of late years very common among 
the isles. Mr Stevenson saw upwards of a hundred 
and fifty whales lying upon tho shore in a bay at 
Dust, in liis northward trip. They are not large, 
^Imt are decided whales, measuring perhaps from 
' fifteen to twenty-five feet. They are easily mas- 


tered, for the first that is wounded among the sounds 
and straits so common in the isles, usually runs 
ashore. The rest follow tho blood, and, urged on by 
the boats behind, run ashore also. A cut with one 
of the long whaling knives under the back-fin is 
usually fatal to these huge animals. The two hun- 
dred and sixty-five whales, now lying within two 
or three miles of us, were driven ashore by seven 
boats only. 

“ Fire o'clock, — Wo arc out of the Rost (I detest 
that word), and driving fast through a long sound 
among low green islands, which hardly lift them- 
selves abovo the sea — not a cliff or hill to be seen 
— what a contrast to tlio land we have left ! We are 
standing for some creek or harbour, called Ling- 
holm-bay, to lie to or anchor for the night ; for to 
pursue our course by night, and that a thick one, 
among these isles, and islets, and sandbanks, is out 
of the question — clear moonlight might do. Our 
sea is now moderate. But, oh gods and men ! what 
misfortunes have travellers to record! Just as tho 
quiet of the elements had reconciled us to the 
thought of dinner, we learn that an unlucky sea has 
found its way into the galley during the last infernal 
combustion, when the lee-side and holt-sprit were 
constantly under water ; so our soup is poisoned with 
salt water — our cod and haddocks, which cost niue- 
pence this blessed morning, and would have been 
worth a couple of guineas in London, are soused in 
their primitive clement — the curry is undone — and 
all gone to the devil. We all apply ourselves to 
comfort our Lord High Admiral Hamilton, whoso 
despair for himself and the public might edify a 
patriot. 1 1 is good-liumour — which has hitherto de- 
fied every incident, aggravated even by the gout — 
supported by a few bad puns, and a great many 
fair promises on the part of the steward and cook, 
fortunately restores his equilibrium. 

u JShjht : o'clock. — Our supplemental dinner proved 
excellent, and we have glided into an admirable 
roadstead or harbour, called Liiigholm-bay, formed 
by the small island of Lingholm embracing a small 
basin dividing that islet from the larger isle of 
Stronsay. Roll), as well as Jranda, Lda, and others 
which we have passed, are low, green, and sandy. 

J have seen nothing to-day worth marking, except 
the sporting of a very large whale at some distance, 
and II.’s face at the news of the disaster in tlio 
cook-room. We are to weigh at two in the morning, 
and hope to reach Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney, 
by breakfast to-morrow. 1 trust there are no rusts 
or rusts in the road. I shall detest that word even 
when used to signify verd-antique or patina in tlio 
one sense, or roast venison in the other. Orkney 
.shall begin a new volume of these exquisites me- 
moranda. 

“ Omission. — At Lerwick the Dutch fishers had 
again appeared on their old haunts. A very inte- 
resting meeting took place between them ami tho 
Lerwegians, most of them being old acquaintances. 
They seemed very poor, and talked of having been 
pillaged of everything by the French, and expected 
to have found Lerwick ruined by the war. They 
have all the careful, quiet., and economical habits 
of their country, and go oil hoard their busses with 
the utmost haste so soon as they see the Greenland 
sailors, who usually insult and pick quarrels with 
them. The great amusement of the Dutch sailors 
is to hire the little ponies, and ride up and down 
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upon thorn. On one occasion, a good many years 
ago, an English sailor interrupted this cavalcade, 
frightened the horses, and one or two Dutchmen 
got tumbles. Incensed at this beyond their usual 
moderation, they pursued the cause of their over- 
throw, and wounded him with one of tlieir knives. 
The wounded man went on board his vessel, the 
crew of which, about fifty strong, came ashore with 
their long flinching knives with which they cut up 
the whales, and Killing upon tho Dutchmen, though 
twice their numbers, drove them all into the sea, 
where such as could not swim were ill some risk 
of being drowned. The instance of aggression, or 
rather violent retaliation, on their part, is almost, 
solitary, hi general they are extremely quiet, and 
employ themselves in bartering their little mer- 
chandise of gin and gingerbread for Zetland liose 
and niglit-caps.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Diary on Donnl tlio T.iirlttlsonsu Yacht continue] — Tho Ork- 
neys — Kirkwall — Hoy — The Stnniliutf Stones of S tennis, 
•Su 1 . 

August 1HM. 

K Vlth ul lojust 111 i 4.— With a good breeze and 
calm sea we weighed at two in the morning, and 
worked by short tacks up to Kirkwall bay, and find 
ourselves in that fine basin upon rising in the mor- 
ning. Tlio town looks well from the sea, but is 
el lie fly indebted to the huge old cathedral that rises 
out of the centre. Upon landing wo And it but a 
poor and dirty place, especially towards the har- 
bour. Farther up the town are seen some decent 
old-fashioned houses, ami the Sheriff’s interest se- 
en res us good lodgings. Marehio goes to hunt for 
a pointer. Tlu* morning, which was rainy, clears 
up pleasantly, and Hamilton, Erskine, Duff*, and 1, 
walk to Malcolm Laing’s, who has a pleasant house 
about half-a-niile from the town. Our old acquaint- 
ance, though an invalid, received us kindly ; he 
looks very poorly, and cannot walk without assist- 
ance, but st ems to retain all the quick, earnest, and 
> i\ acinus inti lligcnce of his character and manner. 
After this, visit the antiquities of the place, viz. the 
Bishop's palace, the Earl of Orkney’s castle, and 
the cathedral, all situated within a stone-cast of 
each other. The two former are ruinous. The most 
prominent part of the ruins of the Bishop's palace 
is a large round tower, similar to that of Jlothwell 
in architecture, hut not equal to it in size. This was 
built by Bishop lieid, font pur?. Jacoln V. 9 and there 
is a rude statue of him in a niche in the front. At 
the north-east corner of the building is a square 
tower of greater antiquity, called the Mcnne or Mass 
Tower ; but, as well as a second and smaller round 
tower, it is quite ruinous. A suite of apartments 
of different sizes fills up the space between these 
towers, all now ruinous. The building is said to 
have been of great antiquity, but was certainly in a 
great measure re-edified in the sixteenth century. 

u Fronting this castle or palace of the Bishop, 
and about a gun-shot distant, is that of the Earl of 
Oikiuy. The Earl’s palace was built by Patrick 
Stewart. Earl of Orkney, the same who erected 
that of Scalloway, in Shetland. It is an elegant 
structure, partaking at once of the characte r of a 
palace and castle. The building forms three sides 
of an oblong square, but one of the sides extends 
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considerably be ond tl : others. lie great halt 
must have oecn remarkably handsome, opening 
into two or three I’ .’ge rounds or turrets l lie lower 
part of which is divided by stone shafts into three 
windows. It has two immense chimneys, the arches 
or lintels of which are formed by a flat arch, as at 
* i j ch ton Castle. There is another very handsome 
apartment, communicating with the hall, like a 
modern draw’ng-rooin, and which has, like the for- 
mer, its prop Lting turrets. Tho hall is lighted by 
a flue Gothic-shafted window at one end, and by 
others on the sides. It is approached by a spa- 
cious and elegant staircase of throe flights of steps. 
The dimensions may be sixty foot long, twenty 
broad, and fourteen high, but doubtless an arched 
roof sprung from the side walls, so that fourteen 
feet was only the height, from the gvound to tho 
arches. Aliy modern architect, wishing to emu- 
late the real Gothic architecture, and apply it to 
tin* purposes of modern splendour, might derivo 
excellent hints from this room. The exterior or- 
naments av * also extremely elegant. The ruins, 
once the resit ’* -moo w |* this haughty and oppressive 
Earl, are now so disgustingly nasty, that it re- 
quired all the zeal of an antiquary to prosecute 
the above investigation. Architecture seems to 
have been Earl Patrick's prevailing taste. Be- 
sides this castle and that of Scnlhuvay, he added 
to or enlarged the old castle of JJressay. To ac- 
complish these objects, he oppressed the people 
with severities unheard-of even in that oppressive 
age, drew down on himself a shameful though 
deserved punishment, and left these dishonoured 
ruins to hand down to posterity the tale of liis 
crimes and of his fall. We may adopt, though in 
another sense, his own presumptuous motto — Sic 
Fait* F.st, ?t Frit. 

“ We visit the cathedral, dedicated to St Mag- 
nus, which greeted the Sheriffs approach with a 
merry peal. Like that of Glasgow, this church 
has escaped tin? blind fury of Itcforinafinn. Jt wa« 
founded in 113'S, by Ronald, Earl of Orkney, ne- 
phew of the Saint. It is of great size, being 2(i0 
feet long, or thereabout, anil supported by twenty- 
eight Saxon pillars, of good workmanship. Tho 
round arch predominates in the; building, but L 
think not exclusively. The steeple (once a very 
high spire) rises upon four pillars of great, strength, 
which occupy each angle of the nave. Being de- 
stroyed by lightning, it was rebuilt upon a low and 
curtailed plan. The appearance of the building 
is rather mass.^e and gloomy than elegant, anil 
many of the exterior ornaments, carving around 
I lie door-ways, &.c., have been injured by time. 
We entered the cathedral, the whole of which is 
kept locked, swept, and in good order, although 
only the eastern end is used for divine worship. 
We walked some time in the nave and western 
end, which is left unoccupied, and has a very so- 
loinn effect as the avenue to the place of worship. 
There were many tombstones on the floor and else- 
where ; some, doubtless, of high antiquity. One, 

I remarked, had tho shield of arms hung by tlio 
corner, with a helmet above it of a large propor- 
tion, such as 1 have seen on the most ancient seals. 
But we had neither time nor skill to decipher what 
nobio Orcadian lay beneath. The church in as well 
fitted up as could bo expected; much oi the old 
carved oak remains, but wish a motley mixture 
of modern deal pews. All, however, is ucut and 
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clean, and does great honour to the kirk-session 
who maintain its decency. I remarked particu- 
larly Earl Patrick's scat, adjoining to that of the 
magistrates, but surmounting it and every other in 
the church ; it is surrounded with a carved screen 
of oak, rather elegant, and boars his arms and 
initials, and the motto I have noticed. He bears 
the royal arms without any mark of bastardy (his 
father was a natural sou of James V.) quarterly, 
with a lyiuphad or galley, the ancient arms of the 
county. This circumstance was charged against 
him on his trial. 1 I understand the late Mr Gil- 
bert Laing M canon left the interest of £1000 to 
keep up this cathedral. 

u There are in the street facing the cathedral 
the ruins of a much more ancient castle ; a proper 
feudal fortress belonging to the Earls of Orkney, 
hut called the King’s Castle. It appears to have 
been very strong, being situated near the harbour, 
and having, as appears from the fragments, very 
massive walls. While the wicked Earl Patrick 
was in confinement, one of his natural sons de- 
fended this castle to extremity against the King's 
troops, and only surrendered when it was nearly a 
heap of ruins, and then under condition he should 
not be brought in evidence against liis father. 

“ Wc dine at the inn, and drink the Prince Kc- 
gent’s health, being that of the day — Mr Daikie 
of Tankcrness dines with us. 

“ 1 'Mh August 1814. — A had morning, but clears 
up. No letters from Edinburgh. The country 
about Kirkwall is flat, and tolerably cultivated. 
We see oxen generally wrought in the small coun- 
try carts, though they have a race of ponies, like 
those of Shetland, but larger. March ie goes to 
shoot on a hill called Whiteford, which slopes 
away about two or throe miles from Kirkwall. 
The grouse is abundant, for the gentleman who 
chaperons Marcliie killed thirteen brace and a half, 
with a snipe. There are no partridges nor hares. 
The soil of < >rknov is better, and its air more ge- 
nial than Shetland ; hut it is far less interesting, 
and possesses none of the wild and peculiar cha- 
racter of the more northern archipelago. All ve- 
getables grow here freely in the gardens, and there 
are one or two attempts at trees where they arc 
sheltered by walls. Tlow ill they succeed may he 
conjectured from our bringing with us a quantity 
of brushwood, commissioned by Malcolm Laiug 
from Abcrbrotlioek, to bo sticks to his pease. This 
trash we brought two hundred miles. 1 have little 
to add, except that the Orkney people have some 
odd superstitious about a stone oil which they take 
oaths to Oilin. Lovers often perform this cere- 
mony in pledge of mutual faith, ami arc said to 
account it a sacred engagement. — It is agreed that 
wc go on hoard after dinner, and sail with the 
next tide. The magistrates of Kirkwall present 
ns with the freedom of their ancient burgh ; and 
Erskine, instead of being cumbered with drunken 
sailors, as at Lerwick, or a drunken schoolmaster, 
as at Fair Isle, is annoyed by his own Substitute. 


1 “ This noted oppressor was finally brought to trial, and be- 
headed at the Cross of V’.dinbtiriili [fitlt February It is 

said that the King's mood was considerably heated against him 
by some ill-chosen ami worse written 1. n't in inscriptions with 
which his father and himself had been unlucky enough to de- 
corate soino of their insular palaces. In onu of the*?, Earl 
Hubert, the father, had given his own de>ignation thus: — 
* Orcadian Com os Rax Jacobi Quint i Filins.' In this case he 
was not, perhaps, guilty of anything worse tlian bad Latin. 


This will occasion his remaining two flays at Kirk- 
wall, during which time it is proposed we shall 
visit the lighthouse upon the dangerous rocks called 
the Skerries, in the Pentium! Frith; and then, 
returning to the eastern side of Pomona, take up 
the counsellor at Stromness. It is further settled 
that we leave Marcliie with Erskine to get another 
day’s shooting. On board at ten o’clock, after a 
little bustle in expediting our domestics, washer- 
women, &c. 

w 14 th August 1814. — Sail about four, and in 
rounding the mainland of Orkney, called Pomona, 
encounter a very heavy sea; about ten o’clock, get 
into the Sound of Ilolm or Ham, a fine smooth 
current meandering away between two low green 
islands, which have little to characterise them. On 
the right of the Sound is the mainland, and a deep 
bay calk'd Sealpa Flow indents it up to within two 
miles of Kirkwall. A canal through this neck of 
the island would be of great consequence to the 
burgh. We see the steeple and church of Kirk- 
wall across the island very distinctly. Getting out 
of the Sound of Holm, we stand in to the harbour 
or roadstead of Widehall, where we find seven or 
eight foreign vessels hound for Ireland, and a sloop 
belonging to the lighthouse service. These road- 
steads are common all through the Orkneys, and 
afford excellent shelter for small vessels. The day# 
is pleasant and sunny, but the breeze is too high to 
permit lauding at the Skerries. Agree, therefore, 
to stand over for the mainland of Scotland, and 
visit Thurso. Enter the Peutlaud Frith, so cele- 
brated for the strength and fury of its tide's, which 
is boiling even in this pleasant weather ; we see a 
large ship battling with this heavy current, and 
though with all her canvass set ami a breeze, get- 
ting more and more involved. t$ee the two Capes 
of Dungsby or Duncaiishy, and Dunncthcad, be- 
tween which lies the celebrated John o’ Groat's 
house, on the north-eastern extremity of Scotland. 
The shores of Caithness rise bold and rocky he loro 
us — a contrast to the Orkneys, which are all low, 
excepting the; Island of Hoy. On Dun can shy head 
appeal* some remarkable rocks, like towers, called 
the Stacks of Duncansby. Near this shore runs the 
remarkable breaking tide called the Merry Men of 
May, whence Mackenzie takes the scenery of a 
poem — 

1 Where the dancing Men of Mey, 

Speed the current to the laml.’’ 8 

Here, according to his locality, the Caithness man 
witnessed the vision, in which was introduced the 
song translated by Gray, under the title of tho 
Fatal Sisters. On this subject, Mr Baikic told me 
the following remarkable circumstance : — A clergy- 
man told him, that while some remnants of the 
Norse were yet spoken in North Ronaldsha, ho 
carried thither the translation of Mr Gray, then 
newly published, ami read it to some of the old 
people as referring to the ancient history of their 
islands. But so soon as lie had proceeded a lit; 1c 
way, they exclaimed they knew it very well in tho 


But James VI., wlio liatl a keen nose for puzzling out treason, 
and with whom an to&nult and I eatery upon Priscinn rank-d 
in nearly the same degree of crime, had little doubt that tho 
use of the nominative Rex* instead of the genitive Rrpis, had 
a trt asonahlo savour.” — Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works, 
vol. xxiii. p. 232. 

3 Ilcnrv Mackenzie's Introduction to the “ Fatal Sisters."— 
IFd/ As, 1308, vol. viii. p. 63. 
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original, aiul had often sung it to liimself when he men of the violence of the flood-tide, which forms 
asked them for ail old Norse song ; they culled it whirlpools on the shallow' sunken rocks by the 
The Enchantresses . — The breeze dies away between islands of Sw na anu Stroma, . ud in the* deep 
two wicked little islands called Swona and Stroma, water makes strr *ige, smooth, whirling, and swoll- 
— the latter belonging to Caithness, the former to ing eddies, called by the sailors, icilh. We run 
Orkney . — JVotfi /Sene. The inhabitants of the rest through the icdls of Tuft tie in particular, which, 
of the Orcades despise those of Swona for eating in the least stress of weather, wheel a large ship 
limpets, as being the last of Imman mealinesses, rouud and round, without respect either to helm 
Every land has its fashions. The I'nir-Islesmcn dis- or sails. Ilcpci* the distinction of iccffs and irwres 
dain Orkncy-men for eating dog-fish. Roth islands in old English, the it'd l being that smooth, glassy, 
have dangerous reefs and whirlpools, where, even, ' oily-looking eddy, the force of which seems to the 
in this fine day, the tide rages furiously. Indeed, ! eye almost resistless. The bursting of the waves in 
the large high unbroken billows, which at every j loan . around these strange eddies has a bcwihler- 
swell hide from our deck each distant object, plainly ing ami confused appearance, which it is impossible 
intimate what a dreadful current this must be when to dessci -be. ( Jet off the Skerries about ten o’clock, 
vexed by high or ad verse winds. Finding ourselves and land cosily; it is the first time a boat lias got 
losing ground in the tide, aiul unwilling to waste there for several days. The Skerries 1 is an island 
time, we give up Tliurso ran hack into the road- about sixty acres, of fine short herbage, belonging 
stead or bay of Long-Mope, and anchor under the j to Lord lhmdas ; it is surrounded by a reef of pre- 
fort. The bay has four entrances and safe anchorage j cipitous rocks, not very high, hut inaccessible, un- 
in most winds, and having become a great ren- , less where the ocean lias made ravines among them, 
dezvous for shipping (there are nine vessels lying and wliert stairs have been cut down to the water 
here at present), has been an object of attention ■ lor the light' '«*uso ser\icc. Those inlets have a ro- 
with Government. ' | niantie appearance, and have been christened by 

w Went ashore after dinner, and visited the fort, ! the sailors, the Parliament House, the Seals’ Ly- 
which is only parrly completed : it is a Jit die to tin; ! ing-in- Hospital, Xe. The last inlet, after rushing 
sea, with eight guns, twenty-four pounders, but through a deep chasm, which is open overhead, is 
without any land defences; the guns are mounted ; continued underground, and then again opens to 
an barbette, without embrasures, each upon a kind : the sky in the middle oi the island; in this hole tho 
of moveable stage, which stage wheeling upon a Wills bring out their whelps ; when the tide is high 
pivot in front, and trave rsing by means of wheels the waves rise up through this aperture in tho 
behind, can he pointed in any direction that may middle of the isle — like the blowing of a whale in 
be thought necessary. Upon this stage, the gun- noise and appearance. There is another round 
carriage moves forward and recoils, and the depth cauldron of solid rock, to which the waves have 
of the parapet shelters the men oven better than access through a natural areli in the rock, having 
an embrasure. At a little distance lroni this bat- another and lesser arch rising just above it; in 
terv they are building a Martello tower, which is i hard weather, the waves rush tlirough both npor- 
to cross* the fire of tho battery, and also that of tuns with a horrid noise; the workmen called it 
another projected tower upon the opposite point of j the t’arron Rlast, and indeed, the variety of noises 
the bay. The expedience of those towers seems I which issued from the abyss, somewhat reminded 
excessively problematical. Supposing them inipreg- i mo oi that engine. Take in y rifle, and walk round 
liable, or nearly so, a garrison of fourteen nr fifteen j the cliffs in search of seals, hut see hoik*, and only 
men may he always blockaded by a very trilling ! disturb tho digestion of certain aldermen-conno- 
nuuibcr, while the "enemy dispose of all in" the viei- I rants, who were sitting on the points of tile crags 
nitv at. their pleasure. In the ease of Long-Hope, j alter a good fish breakfast; only made one good 
for instance, a frigate might disembark 100 men, f shot out <»f four. The lighthouse is too low, and on 
take the fort in the rear, where it is undefended j tho old construction, yet it is iff the last importance, 
even by a palisade, destroy the magazines, spike i The keeper is an old maii-of-wars-man, of whom 
and dismount the cannon, carry oil’ nr cut out any ! Mr Stevenson observed that lie was a great swearer 
vessels in the roadstead, and accomplish all the j when he first came ; hut alter a year or two’s resi- 
purposes that could bring them to so remote a spot, ! dence in this solitary abode, became a changed man. 
in spite of a serjeant's party in tho Martello tower, There are aoout titty head oi cuttle on the island ; 
and without troubling themselves about them at they must be got in ami off with great danger and 
all. Meanwhile, Long-llopc will one day turn out difficulty. There is no water upon the isle, except 
a flourishing place ; there will soon ho taverns and "'hat remains after rain in some pools ; these soiru- 
slop-shops, w’hore sailors rendezvous in such Hum- times dry in summer, and the cattle are reduced to 
bers ; then will come quays, docks, and warehouses ; great straits. Leave the isle about one ; and the 
and then a thriving town. Amen, so be it. -This is wind anil tide being favourable, crowd all sail, and 
the first tine day we have enjoyed to an end since g ( “t 1,11 nt the rate ot fourteen miles an hour. Soon 
Sunday, ;U st ult. Rainy, cold, and hazy, have be n reach our old anchorage at tho Long- Hope, and 
our voyages around tlieso wild islands ; 1 hope the passing, stand to the north-westward, up the sound 
weather begins to mend, though All* Wilson, our ol i Joy, for Slromncss. 

master, threatens a breeze to-morrow'. We are to “ I should have mentioned, that in going down 
attempt the Skerries, if possible ; if not, we will, I the Pentland Frith this morning, we saw Johnnie 
believe, go to Stromness. Groat’s house, or rather the place where it stood, 

“ 15th August 1014. —Fine morning. Wc get now occupied by a storehouse. Our pilot opines 
again into the Pentland Frith, and witn the aid of there waa. no such man a* Johnnie Groat, for, lie 
a pilot-boat belonging to the lighthouse service, says, ho cannot hear that anybody ever saw him. 
from South Ronaldsha, we attempt the Skerries. x 4< A Sterne meang a flattish mrk which the son does not 
Notwithstanding the fair weather, we have a speoi- overflow."— Edmomtstonc s Vnv-o/ttu /.d lands. 
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This lessoning would put down most facts of anti- 
quity. ^ They gather shells on tho shore, called 
Johnnie Cheat's buckles , but I cannot procure any 
at present. I may also add, that the interpretation 
given to wells may apply to the Wells of Slain , in 
the fine ballad of Clerk Colvill ; such eddies in the 
romantic vicinity of Slaius Castle would be a fine 
place for a mennaid . 1 * * * * * 

u Our wind fails us, and what is worse, becomes 
westerly. The Sound has now the appearance of 
a fine land-locked bay, tbo passages between tho 
several islands being scarce visible. We have a 
superb view of Kirkwall Cathedral, with a strong 
gleam of sunshine upon it. Gloomy weather begins 
to collect around us, particularly on the island of 
Hoy, which, covered with gloom and vapour, now 
assumes a majestic mountainous character. On 
Pomona we pass the hill of Orpliir, which reminds 
me of the clergyman of that parish, who was called 
to account for some of his inaccuracies to the Ge- 
neral Assembly ; one charge lie held particularly 
cheap, viz. that of drunkenness. * Reverend Mo- 
derator,’ said lie, in reply, 4 1 do drink, aH other 
gentlemen do.’ This Orphir of the north must not 
be confounded with the Opliir of the south. From 
the latter came gold, silver, and precious stones ; 
the former seems to produce little except peats. 
Yet these are precious commodities, which sonic 
of the Orkney Isles altogether want, and lay waste 
and burn the turf of their land instead of import- 
ing coal from Newcastle. The Orcadians seem by 
no means an alert or active race ; they neglect the 
excellent fisheries which lie under their very noses, 
and in their mode of managing their boats, as well 
as ill tlie general tone of urbanity and intelligence, 
arc excelled by the less favoured Zctlandcrs. I 
observe they always crowd tlieir boat with people 
in the bows, being the ready way to send her down 
^in any awkward circumstance. There are remains 
of their Norwegian descent and language in North 
Ronalclsha, an isle l regret we did not see. A mis- 
sionary preacher came ashore there a year or two 
since, but being a very little black-bearded un- 
shaved man, the seniors of the isle suspected him 
of being an ancient IVeht or Piet, and no canny, 
of course. Tlie schoolmaster came down to entreat 
our worthy Mr Stevenson, then about to leave the 
island, to come up and verify whether the preacher 
was an ancient. Peclit, yea or no. Finding apolo- 
gies were in vain, lie rode up to the house where 
tlie unfortunate preacher, after three nights’ watch- 
ing, had got to bed, little conceiving under what 
odious suspicion lie had fallen. As Mr S. declined 
disturbing him, his boots were produced, w hich be- 
ing a little — little— i » cry little pair, con finned, in 
the opinion of all the bystanders, the suspicion of 
Pechtism. Mr S. therefore found it necessary to 
go into tlio poor man’s sleeping apartment, where 
he recognised one Campbell, heretofore an iron- 
monger in Kdinburgli, but who had put liis hand 
for some years to tlie missionary plough ; of course 
he warranted his quondam acquaintance to be no 
ancient Peclit. Mr Stevenson carried tho same 
schoolmaster who figured in the adventure of the 
Peclit, to the mainland of Scotland, to be examined 

I Clerk Colvill falls n sacrifice to a meeting with “ a fair 

Mermaid,'* whom he found washing her ‘ * Sark of Silk " on this 

romantic shore. He had been warned by his “ gay Indy ” in 

these words : — 

«() promise m<* now, (’Irrk Cnlvll, 

Ur u will cost ye mucklc kUh:, , 


for his office. He was extremely desirous to sco 
a tree ; and, on seeing one, desired to know wliat 
girss it was that grew at the top on’t — the leaves 
appearing to him to be grass. They still speak a 
little Norse, and indeed I hear every day words .of 
that language ; for instance, Ja , kul, for ( Yes, sir. 9 
We creep slowly lip Hoy Sound, working under tlie 
Pomona shore ; but there is no hope of reaching 
Stronmess till we have the assistance of the even- 
ing tide. The channel now seems like a Highland 
loch ; not the least ripple on the waves. The pas- 
sage is narrowed, and (to tlie eye) blocked up by 
tho interposition of the green and apparently fertile 
isle of Graemsay, the property of Lord Armadale. 1 
Hoy looks yet grander, from comparing its black 
and steep mountains with this verdant isle. To add 
to tho beauty of the Sound, it is rendered lively by 
tlie successive appearance of seven or eight wha- 
ling vessels from Davies’ Straits ; large strong ships, 
which pass successively, with all their sails set, en- 
joying tlie little wind that is. Many of these vessels 
display the garland; that is, a wreath of ribbons 
which the young fellows on board have got from 
their sweethearts, or come by otherwise, and which 
hangs between tlie foremast and mainmast, sur- 
mounted sometimes by a small model of tlie vessel. 
This garland is hung up upon- tlie 1st of May, and 
remains till they come into port. I believe we shall 
dodge here till the tide makes about nine, and then 
get into Stronmess : no boatman or sailor in Ork- 
ney thinks of the wind in comparison of the tides 
and currents. We must not complain, though tho 
night gets rainy, and the Hill of Hoy is now com- 
pletely invested with vapour and mist, in the fore- 
part of the day wo executed very cleverly a task of 
considerable difficulty and even danger. 

u 1 6th August 11114. — Get into .Stronmess bay, 
and anchor before the party are up. A most de- 
cided rain all night. The bay is formed by a deep 
indention in the mainland, or Pomona ; on one side 
of which stands Stronmess — a fishing village and 
harbour of call for the Davies' Straits whalers, as 
Lerwick is for the Greenlanders. Betwixt the ves- 
sels we met yesterday, seven or eight which passed 
us this morning, and several others still lying in 
the bay, we have seen between twenty and thirty 
of these large ships in this remote place. The op- 
posite side of Stronmess bay is protected by Hoy, 
and Gnuiusay lies between them ; so that the bay 
seems quite land-locked, and the contrast between 
the mountains of Hoy, the soft verdure of Oruem- 
say, and the swelling hill of Orphir on the main- 
land, has a beautiful effect. The day clears up, and 
Mr Rae, Lord Armadale’s factor, comes off from 
his house, called Clestrom, upon the shore opposite 
to Stronmess, to breakfast with us. We go ashore 
with him. His farm is w'ell cultivated, and he has 
pro curi'd an excellent breed of horses from La- 
narkshire, of which county lie is a native ; strong 
hardy Galloways, fit for labour or hacks. By this 
we profited, as Air ltae mounted us all, and we set 
off to visit the Standing Stones of Stenhouse or 
Stennis. 

“ At the upper end of the bay, about half way 
between Clestrom and Stroinuess, there extends a 

Kiilc* never by theWolN of Slant, 
if ye wacl live and brook jour life." 

8 Sir William llanryuinn, Hart. — n Judge of the Court of 
Scwsion by the title of Lord Armadale. 
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loch of considerable size, of fresh water, but com* 
inunicating with the sea by apertures left in a lohg 
bridge or causeway which divides them. After 
riding about two miles along this lake, we open an- 
other ;alled the Loch of Harray, of about the same 
dimensions, and communicating with the lower 
lake, as the former does with the sea, by a stream, 
over which is constructed a causeway, with open- 
ings to suffer the flow and reflux of the water, as 
both lakes arc affected by the t de. Upon the 
tongues of land which, approaching each other, di- 
vide the lakes of Stennis and Harray, are situated 
the Standing^Stoncs. The isthmus on the eastern 
side exhibits a semicircle of imrn uiscly large up- 
right pillars of unhewn stone, surrounded by a 
mound of earth. As the mound is discontinued, it 
does not seem that the circle was ever completed. 
The flat or open part of the semicircle looks up a 
plain, where, at a distance, is seen a large tumulus. 
The highest of these stones may be about sixteen 
or seventeen feet, and I think there are none so 
low' as twelve feet. At irregular distances are 
pointed out other unhewn piliars of the same kind. 
One, a little to tho westward, is perforated with a 
round hole, perhaps to bind a victim ; or rather, 1 
conjecture, for the purpose of solemnly attesting 
the deity, which tile Scandinavians did by passing 
their head through a ring , — ride Eyrbiggia Saga. 
Several barrows arc scattered around this strange 
monument. Upon the opposite isthmus is a com- 
plete circle, of ninety-five paces in diameter, sur- 
rounded by standing stones, less in size than tho 
others, being only from ten or twelve to fourteen 
feet in height, and four in breadth. A deep trench 
is drawn around this circle on tlic outside of the 
pillars, and four tumuli, or mounds of earth, are 
regularly placed, two on each side. 

“Stonehenge excels these monuments, hut I fancy 
they are otherwise unparalleled in Britain. The 
idea that such circles were exclusively Druiilical is 
now justly exploded. The northern nations all 
used such erections to mark their places of meet- 
ing, whether for religious purposes or civil policy; 
and there is repeated mention of them in the Sagas. 
See the Eyrbiggia Saga, 1 for the establishment of 
the Helga-fels, or holy mount, where the peoplo 
held their Comitia, and where sacrifices were offered 
to Thor and Woden. About the centre of the semi- 
circle is a broad flat stone, probably onco the altar 
on which human victims were sacrificed — Mr Kae 
seems to think the common people have no tradi- 
tion of the purpose of these stones, but probably he 
has not inquired particularly. He admits they look 
upon them with superstitious reverence ; and it is 
evident that those which have fallen down (about 
half the original number) have been wasted by 
time, and not demolished. The materials of these 
monuments lay near, for the shores and bottom of 
the lake are of the same kind of rock, lfow they 
were raised, transported, and placed upright, is a 
puzzling question. In our ride back, noticed a 
round entrenchment, or tumulus , called the Hollow 
of Tongue. 

“ The hospitality of Mrs Ttae detained us to an 
early dinner at Clestrom. About four o’clock took 
our long-boat and rowed down the bay to visit the 
Dwarfie Stone of Hoy. We have all day been 
pleased with the romantic appearance of that island, 

» Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. v. p. 355, 


for though the Hill of Hoy is not very high, per- 
haps about l'JOO feet, yet rising perpendicularly 
(almost) from the sea, and being very steep and 
furrowed witli ravines, and catching all the mists 
from the western ocean, it lias a noble and pictu- 
resque effect in every point of view. We land upon 
the island, and proceed up a long and very swampy 
valley broken into peatbogs. Tho one side of this 
valley i formed by the Mountain of Hoy, the other 
by another steep hill, having at the top a circular 
bolt of rock ; upon the slope of this last hill, and 
just whei the principal mountain opens into a wido 
and precipitous and circular corns or hollow, lies 
the Dwarfie Stone. It is a huge sandstone rock, of 
one solid stone, being about seven feet high, twenty- 
two feet long, and .seventeen feet broad. The upper 
end of this stono is hewn into a sort of apartment 
containing two beds of stone and a passage between 
them. Tin- uppermost and largest is five feet eight 
inches long, by two feet broad, and is furnished 
with a sto.*e pillow. The lower, supposed for the 
Dwarf's Wf’*, is shorter, and rounded off, instead 
of being square at the corners. The entrance may 
be about three feet and a half square. Before it 
lies a huge stone, apparently intended to serve tho 
purpose of a door, and shaped accordingly. In the 
top, over the passage which divides the beds, tlicro 
is a hole to serve for a window or chimney, which 
was doubtless originally wrought square with irons, 
like the rest of the work, but has been broken out 
by violence into a shapeless hole. Opposite to this 
stone, and proceeding from it in a line down tho 
valley, are several small barrows, and there is a 
very largo one on the same line, at the spot where 
we landed. This seems to indicate that tho monu- 
ment is of heathen times, and probably was meant 
as the temple of some northern edition of the DU 
Manes. There are no symbols of Christian devo- 
tion— and the door is to tho westward; it therefore * 
does not seem to have been the abode of a hermit, 
as Dr Barry 3 has conjectured. Tho Orcadians have 
no tradition on the subject, excepting that they 
believe it to be tho work of a dwarf, to whom, like 
their ancestors, they attribute supernatural powers 
and malevolent disposition. They conceive he may 
he seen sometimes sitting at the door of his abode, 
but he vanishes on a nearer approach. Whoever 
inhabited this den certainly enjoyed 

* Pillow col<l and sheeto not warm.* 

“ Duff, Stc’vnsnii, .and T, now walk along the 
skirts of the hill of Hoy, to rejoin Robert Hamil- 
ton, who in the meanwhile bsyl rode down to the 
clergyman’s house, the wet and boggy walk not 
suiting his gout. Arrive «at » manse completely 
wet, and drink tea there. The clergyman (Mr Ha- 
milton) has procured some curious specimens of 
natural history for Bullock’s Museum, particularly 
a pair of fine eaglets, lie has just got another of 
the golden, or white kind, which ho intends to send 
him. The eagle, with every other ravenous, bird, 
abounds among the almost inaccessible precipices 
of Hoy, which afford them shelter, while the moors, 
abounding with grouse, and tho small uninhabited 
islands and holms, where sheep and lambs arc ne- 
cessarily left un watched, as well as tin; all-sustain- 
ing ocean, give these birds of prey tlic means of 
support. The clergyman told us, that a man was 

* Histury of the Orkney Islands, by the Rev. George Harry, 
D.D. 4to. Edinburgh : 1U05. 
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very lately alive in the island of , who, when 
an infant, was transported from thence by an eagle 
over a broad sound, or arm of the sea, to the bird’s 
nest in Hoy. Pursuit being instantly made, and 
the eagle’s nest being known, the infant was found 
there playing with the young eaglets. A more 
ludicrous instance of transportation he himself wit- 
nessed. Walking in the fields, lie heard the squeak- 
ing of a pig for some time, without being able to 
discern whence it proceeded, until looking up, he 
beheld the unfortunate grunter in the talons of .-in 
eagle, who soared away with him towards the sum- 
mit of Hoy. From this it may be conjectured, that 
the island is very thinly inhabited ; in fact, we only 
saw two or three little wigwams. After tea we 
walked a mile farther, to a point where the boat 
was lying, in order to secure the advantage of the 
flood-tide. We rowed with toil across one stream 
of tide, which set strongly up between Gnemsay 
and Hoy ; but, on turning the point of Gnemsay, 
the other branch of tho same flood-tide carried us 
with great velocity alongside our yacht, which we 
reached about nine o'clock. Between riding, walk- 
ing, and running, we have spent a very active and 
entertaining day. 

“ Domestic Memoranda The eggs on Zetland 
and Orkney are very indifferent, having an earthy 
taste, and being very small. But the hogs are an 
excellent breed — queer wihl-looking creatures, with 
heads like wild-boars, but making capital bacon.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Diftiy continued — Stromncss — Bessy Millie's Charm — Cape 

Wrath — Cave of iSuiowe — The Hebrides — taalpn, &c. 

1814. 

“ Off Stromncss , 17 th August 1814. — Went on 
shore after breakfast, ami found W. Erskine and j 
Marjoribanks had been in this town all hist night, 
without our hearing of them or they of us. No 
letters from Abbotsford or Edinburgh. Stromncss 
is a little dirty straggling town, which cannot be 
traversed by a cart, or oven by a horse, for there 
are stairs up and down, even in the principal streets. 
We paraded its whole length like turkeys in a string, 

I suppose to satisfy ourselves that there was a worse 
town in the Orkneys than the metropolis, Kirkwall, j 
We clomb, by steep and dirty lanes, an eminence 
rising above the town, and commanding a fine view. 
An old hag lives in a wretched cabin on this height, 
and subsists by sidling winds. Each captain of a 
merchantman, between jest and earnest, gives the ; 
old woman sixpence, and she boils her kettle to j 
procure a favourable gale. She was a miserable 
figure ; upwards of ninety, she told us, and dried 
up like a mummy. A sort of clay-coloured cloak, j 
folded over her head, corresponded in colour to her 
corpselike complexion. Fine light-blue eyes, and 
nose and chin that almost met., and a gliastly ex- 
ression of cunning, gave her quite the effect of 
lecate. She told us she remembered Gow the ]>i - 
Vfafe, who was bom near the House of Clestroin, 
and afterwards commenced Luccanier. He came 
to his native country about 17*25, with a snow which 

1 Lord Teignmouth, in his recent “ Sketches of tho Coasts 
and Islands of Scotland," says — “ The publication of the Pi- 
rite satisfied the natives of Orkney us to tlio authorship of the 
Waverley Novels. It was remarked by those who hud iutoiu- 


h© commanded, carried off two women from one of 
the islands, and committed other enormities. At 
length, while he was dining in a house in the island 
of Eda, the islanders, headed by Malcolm Laing’s 
grandfather, made him prisoner, and sent him to 
London, where he was hanged. While at Strom- 
ness, lie made love to a Miss Gordon, who pledged 
her faith to him by shaking hands, an engagement 
which, in her idea, could not he dissolved without 
her going to London to seek back again her c faith 
and troth,’ by shaking hands with him again after 
execution. We left our Pythoness, who assured us 
there was nothing evil in the intercession she w r as 
to make for us, but that w r e were only to have a 
fair wind through the benefit of her prayers. She 
repeated a sort of rigmarole which I suppose she 
had ready for such occasions, and seemed -greatly 
delighted and surprised with the amount of our 
donation, as everybody gave her a trifle, our faith- 
ful Captain Wilson making the regular offering on 
behalf of tho ship. So much for buying a wind. 
Bessy Millie’s habitation is airy enough for ^Eoius 
himself, but if she is a special favourite with that 
divinity, he has a strange choice. In her house I 
remarked a quern, or hand-mill. — A cairn, a little 
higher, commands a beautiful view of tho bay, with 
its various entrances and islets. Here W’e found 
the vestiges of a bonfire, lighted in memory of the 
battle of Bannockburn, concerning which every 
part of Scotland has its peculiar traditions. The 
Orcadians say that a Norwegian prince, then their 
ruler, called by them Harold, brought 1400 men of 
Orkney to the assistance of Bruce, and that the 
King, at a critical period of (lie engagement, touched 
him with his scabbard, saying, « The day is against 
us.’— ‘ I trust,’ returned the Orcadian, ‘ your Grace 
will venture again ; 7 which has given rise to their 
motto, and passed into a proverb. On hoard at half- 
past three, and find Bessy Millie a woman of her 
word, for the expected breeze has sprung up, if* it. 
but last us till we double Cape Wrath. Weigh 
anchor (1 hope) to bid farew r cll to Orkney. 1 

“ The land in Orkney is, generally speaking, 
excellent, and what is not fitted for the plough, 
is admirably adapted for pasture. But the culti- 
vation is very bad, and the mode of using these 
extensive commons, where they tear up, without 
remorse, the turf of the finest pasture, in order to 
make fuel, is absolutely execrable. The practice 
has already peeled and exhausted much fine land, 
and must in the end ruin the country entirely. In 
other respects, their mode of cultivation is to ma- 
nure, for barley and oats, and then manure again, 
and this without the least idea of fallow or green 
crops. Mr Rae thinks that his example — and lie 
farms very well — has bad no effect upon the na- 
tives, except in the article of potatoes, which they 
now cultivate a little more, but crops of turnips 
are unknown. For this slovenly labour the Or- 
cadirne cannot, like the Shetland men, plead the 
occupation of fishing, which is wholly neglected 
| by them, excepting that about this time of the 
year all the people turn out for the dogfish, the 
liver of which affords oil, and the bodies are a 
food as much valued here by the lowor classes as 
it is contemned in Shetland. We saw nineteen 

paiiicd Sir Walter Scott in his excursions in these Islands, that 
the vivid descriptions which the work contains wore confined to 
those scenes which lie visited," — Yol. i. p. 28. 
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boats out at this work. 13ul co«l, tusk, ling, had- 
docks, Ac., which abound round those isles, are 
totally neglected. Their inferiority in husbandry 
is therefore to be ascribed to the picjudiecs of the 
people, who are all peasants of the lowest order. 
On Lord Armadale’s estate, the number of te- 
nantry amounts to 300, and the; average of rent is 
about seven pounds each. What can be expected 
from such a distribution? and bow is the neces- 
sary restriction to take place, without the great- i 
est immediate distress and hardship to these poor 
creatures? It is the hardest chapter in Econo- 
micks ; and if I were an Orcadian laird, I feel I 
should shuffle on with the old useless creatures, in 
contradiction to my better judgment. Stock is im- 
proved in these islands, and the horses seem to 
be better bred than in Shetland ; at least, I have 
seen more clever anim.its. The good horses find 
a ready sale ; Mr Rae gets twenty guineas readily 
for a colt of his rearing — to be sure, they are very 
good. 

“ Six o f Clock. — Our breeze has carried us through 
the Mouth of Hoy, and so into the Atlantic. The 
north western face of the island forms a ledge of 
high perpendicular clilfs, which might have sur- 
prised us more, had we not already scon the Ord 
of Bressay, the Is'oup of Noss, and the precipices 
of the Fair Isle. lint, those are formidable enough. 
One projecting cliff, from the peculiarities of its 
form, has acquired the name of the Old Man of 
Hoy, and is well known to mariners as marking 
the entrance to the Mouth. The other jaw of this 
mouth is formed by a lower range of crags, called 
the Burgh of Birsa. The access through this 
straight would be easy, were it not for the Island 
i.f Orjvmsay, lying in the very throat of tlu; pas- 
sage, and two other islands covering the entrance 
to the harbour of* Stromuess. <1 run n say is in- 
famous for shipwrecks, and the chance of these 
tiud-se nds, as they were impiously called, is said 
sometimes to have doubled the value of the land, 
in Stronmoss, I saw many of the sad relics of 
shipwrecked vessels applied to very odd purposes, 
and indeed to all sorts of occasions. The gates, or 
grinds, as they are here called, are usually of ship 
planks and timbers, and so are their bridges, Ac. 
These casualties are now’ much less common since 
the lights on the Skerries and the Start have been 
established. Enough of memoranda for the pre- 
sent. — We have hitherto kept our course pretty 
well ; and a King’s ship about eighteen guns or 
so, two miles upon our lee-boom, lias shortened 
sail, apparently to take us under her wing, which 
may not be altogether unnecessary in the latitude 
of Cape Wrath, where several vessels have been 
taken by Yankee- Hoodie. The sloop of war looks 
as if she could bite hard, and is supposed by our 
folks to be the Malay. If we can speak the cap- 
tain, we will invite him to some grouse, or send 
liim some, as he likes best, for Marehie’s campaign 
was very successful. 

" ] 8 th August 1814. — Bessy Millie’s charm has 
failed us. After a rainy night, the wind has come 
round to the north-west, and is getting almost con- 
trary. We have weathered Whitten-head, how- 
ever, and Cape Wrath, the north-western extre- 
mity of Britain, is now in sight. The weather gets 
rainy and squally. Hamilton and Krskiiic keep 
their berths. l>uff and I sit upon deck, like two 
great bears, wrapt in watch-cloaks, the sea filing 


over us every now and then. At length, after a 
sound buttering with the rain, the doubling Cape 
W *ath with this >»md is renounced as impracti- 
:; jle, ami we stand away fur Loch Eribol, a lake 
im lining into the extensive country of Lord Rcay. 
j\o sick nt ; we begin to get hardy sailors in that 
particular. The ground rises upon us very bold 
and niouuLa.ii ms, especially a very high steep 
mountain, c.Mcd Bcn-y-I lope, at the head of a 
lake called Loch Hope. The weather begins to 
mil igate as we get under the lee of the land. Loch 
Kr*’hoI opens, running up into a wild and barren 
scene of crags and hills. The proper anchorage 
is said to be at the head of the lake, but to go 
eight miles up so narrow an inlet would expose us 
to he wind-bound. A pilot boat comes oft* from Mr 
Anderson’s house, a principal taeksmau of Lord 
Reay’s. After some discussion wo anchor within 
a reef of sunken rocks, nearly opposite to Mr An- 
derson’s house of Rispan ; tin* situation is not, we 
are given to understand, altogether without dan- 
ger if the wind should blow hard, but it is now 
calm. In u out of our anchorage a few shapeless 
patches of land, not exceeding a few yards in dia- 
meter, have been prepared for corn by the spade, 
and bear wretched crops. All tlui rest of the view 
is utter barrenness ; the distant hills, we are told, 
contain plenty of deer, being part of n forest be- 
longing to Lord Reay, who is proprietor of all the 
extensive range of desolation now under our eye. 
The water has been kinder than the land, for we 
hear of plenty of salmon, and haddocks, and lob- 
sters, and send our faithful minister of the interior, 
John Peters, the steward, to procure some of those 
good things of this very inditlerent land, and to 
invite; Mr Anderson to dine with us. Four o’clock, 

- .John has just returned, successful in both com- 
missions, and the evening concludes pleasantly. 

“ 1 \)th A ugust 1814, Loch Eribol , near Ctt]*e 
Wrath . — Went otf before eight a. m. to breakfast 
witli our friend Mr Anderson. His house, invi- 
sible from the vessel at her moorings, and indeed 
from any part of the entrance into Loch Eribol, is 
a very comfortable one, lying obscured behind a 
craggy eminence. A little creek, winding up be- 
hind the crag, and in front of the house;, forms a 
small harbour, and gives a romantic air of con- 
cc*alr*ent and snugm ss. There wo found a ship 
upon (lie stocks, built from the keel by a Highland 
carpenter, who had magnanimously declined re- 
ceiving oasis 4 nice from any of the ship-carpenters 
who happened to be hero occasionally, lest it should 
be said he could not have finished bis task without 
their aid. An ample Highland breakfast of excel- 
lent now -taken herring, equal to those of Loehttne, 
fresh haddocks, fresh eggs, and fresh butter, not 
forgetting the bottle of whisky, and bannocks of 
barley, and oat-cakes, with the Lowland luxuries 
of tea and coffee. After breakfast, took the long- 
boat, and under Mr Anderson’s pilotage, row to 
see 4*1 remarkable natural curiosity, called Fainli 
Sinowe, or the Largest Cave. Stevenson, M archie, 
and Duff, go by land. Take the fowling-piece, auc^. 
shoot some sea-fowl and a large hawk of au un- 
common appearance. Fire four shots and kill three 
times. After rowing about three miles to the west- 
ward of the entrance from tno sea to Loch Eribol, 
we enter a creek, between two ledges of very high 
rocks, and landing, find ourselves in front of tiro 
wonder we came to see. The exterior Apartment 
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of the cavern opens under a tremendous rock, fa- 
cing the creek, and occupies the full space of the 
ravine where we landed. From the top of the 
rock to the base of the cavern, as wc afterwards 
discovered by plumb, is eighty feet, of which the 
height of the arch is fifty -three feet; the rest, be- 
ing twenty-seven feet, is occupied by the precipi- 
tous rock under which it opens ; the width is fully 
in proportion to this great height, being 1 1 0 feet. 
The depth of this exterior cavern is *200 feet, and 
it is apparently supported by an intermediate co- 
lumn of natural rock. Being open to day-light 
and the sea-air, the cavern is perfectly clean and 
dry, and the Hides are incrusted with stalactites. 
This immense caveni is so well proportioned, that 
1 was not aware of its extraordinary height and 
extent, till I saw our two friends, who had some- 
what preceded us, having made the journey by 
land, appearing like pigmies among its recesses. 
Afterwards, on entering the cave, I climbed up a 
sloping rock at its extremity, and was much struck 
with the prospect, looking outward from this mag- 
nificent arched cavcm upon our boat and its crew, 
the view being otherwise bounded by the ledge of 
rocks which formed each side of the creek. We 
now propose to investigate the farther wonders of 
the cave of Smowe. ill the right or west side of 
the cave opens an interior cavern of a different 
aspect. The height of this second passage may he 
about twelve or fourteen feet, and its breadth about 
six or eight, neatly formed into a Gothic portal by 
the hand of nature. The lower part of this porch 
is closed by a ledge of rock, rising to the height of 
between five and six feet, and which 1 can com- 
pare to nothing but the liatcli-door of a shop. Be- 
neath this hatch a brook finds its way out, forms 
a black deep pool before the Gothic archway, and 
then escapes to the son, and forms the creek in 
which we landed. It is somewhat difficult to ap- 
proach this strange pass, so as to gain a view into 
the interior of tho cavern. By clambering along 
a broken and dangerous cliff, you can, however, 
look into it ; but only so far as to see a twilight 
space filled with dark coloured water in great 
agitation, and representing a subterranean lake, 
moved by some fearful convulsion of nature. How 
this pond is supplied with water you cannot see 
from even this point of vantage, but you are made 
partly sensible of tlie truth by a sound like the 
dashing of a sullen cataract within the bowels of 
the earth. Here the adventure has usually been 
abandoned, and Mr Anderson only mentioned two 
travellers whose curiosity had led them farther. 
We were resolved, however, to sec the adventures 
of this new cave of Montcsinos to an end. Duff 
had already secured the use of a fisher’s boat and 
its hands, our own long-boat being too heavy and 
far too valuable to be ventured upon this Cocytus. 
Accordingly the skiff was dragged up the brook to 
the rocky ledge or hatch which barred up the in- 
terior cavern, and there, by force of hands, our 
boat’s crew aud two or three fishers first raised the 
boat’s bow upon tlie ledge of rock, then brought her 
to a level, being poised upon that narrow hatch, 
and lastly launched her down into the dark and 
deep subterranean lake within. The entrance was so 
narrow, and the boat so clumsy, that we, who were 
all this while clinging to the rock like sea-fowl, 
and with scarce more secure footing, were greatly 
alarmed for the safety of our trusty sailors. At the 


instant when the boat sloped inward to the cave, a 
Highlander threw himself into it with great boldness 
and dexterity, and, at the expense of some braises, 
shared its precipitate fall into the waters under the 
earth. This dangerous exploit was to prevent the 
boat drifting away from us, but a cord at its stern 
would have been a safer and surer expedient. 

“ When our enfant perdu had recovered breath 
and legs, he brought the boat back to the entrance, 
and took us in. We now found ourselves embarked 
on a deep black pond of an irregular form, the 
rocks rising like a dome all around us, and high 
over our heads. The light, a sort of dubious twi- 
light, was derived from two chasms in tlie roof of 
the vault, for that offered by tlie entrance was but 
trifling. Down one of those rents there poured 
from the height of eighty feet, in a sheet of foam, 
the brook, which, after supplying the subterranean 
pond with water, finds its way out beneath the ledge 
of rock that blocks its entrance. The other sky- 
light, if 1 may so term it, looks out at the clear blue 
sky. It is impossible for description to explain the 
impression made by so strange a place, to which we 
had been conveyed with so much difficulty. The 
cave itself, the pool, the cataract, would have been 
each separate objects of wonder, but all united 
together, and affecting at once the car, the eye, 
and the imagination, their effect is indescribable. 

The length of this pond, or loch as the people here 
call it, is seventy feet over, the breadth about thirty 
at the narrowest point, and it is of great depth. 

“ As we resolved to proceed, we directed tho 
boat to a natural arch on the right hand, or west 
side of the cataract. This archway was double, — 
a high arch being placed above a very low one, as 
in a Roman aqueduct. The ledge of rock which 
forms this lower arch is not above two feet and a 
half high above tlie water, and under this we went 
to pass in tlie boat ; so that we were fain to pile 
ourselves flat upon each other like a layer of her- 
rings. By this judicious disposition we were pushed 
in safety beneatli this low- browed rock into a re- 
gion of utter darkuess. For this, however, we were 
provided, for we had a tiuder-box and lights. The 
view back upon the twilight lake wc had crossed, 
its sullen eddies wheeling round and round, and its 
echoes resounding to the ceaseless thunder of the 
waterfall, seemed dismal enough, and was aggra- 
vated by temporary darkness, and in some degree 
by a sense of danger. The lights, however, dis- 
pelled the latter sensation, if it prevailed to any 
extent, and we now found ourselves iu a narrow' 
cavern, sloping somewhat upward from the water. 

We got out of the boat, proceeded along some slip- 
pery places upon shelves of the rock, and gained 
the dry land. I cannot say dry , excepting couipa- * 
rativclv. We were then in an arched cave, twelve 
feet high iu the roof, and about eight feet in breadth, 
which went winding into tlie bowels of the earth 
for about an hundred feet. The sides, being (like 
those of the whole cavern) of limestone rock, were 
covered with stalactites, and with small drops of 
water like dcw r , glancing like ten thousand thou- 
sand sets of birthday diamonds under the glare of 
our lights. In some places these stalactites branch 
out into broad and curious ramifications, resem- 
bling coral and the foliago of submarine plants. 

“ When we reached tlie extremity of this pas- 
sage, we found it declined suddenly to a horrible 
ugly gulf, or well, tilled with dark water, and of 
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great depth, over which the rock closed. We threw 
in stones, which indicated great profundity hy their 
sound; and growing more familiar with the horrors 
of this den, wo sounded with an oar, and found 
about ten feet depth at the entrance, but discovered 
in the same manner, that the gulf extended under 
the rock, deepening as it went, God knows how far. 
Imagination can figure few deaths more horrible 
than to be sucked under these rocks into some un- 
fathomable abyss, where your corpse could never 
be found to give intimation of your fate. A water 
kelpy, or an evil spirit of any a uatic propensi- 
ties, could not choose a fitter abode ; and, to say 
the truth, I believe at our first entrance, and when 
all our feelings were afloat at the novelty of the 
scene, the unexpected plashing of a seal would have 
routed the whole dozen of us. Tile mouth of this 
ugly gulf was all covered with slimy alluvions sub- 
stances, which led Mr Stevenson to observe, that 
it could have no separate source, but must he fed 
from the waters of the outer lake and brook, as it 
Jay upon the same level, and seemed to rise and 
fall with them, without having anything to indi- 
cate a separate current ol its own. Hounding this 
perilous hole, or gulf, upon the aforesaid alluvions 
substances which formed its shores, we reached the 
extremity of the oa\ cm, which 1 hero ascends like 
a vent, or funnel, directly up a sloping precipice, 
but hideously black and slippery from wot ami sea- 
weeds. One of our sailors, a Zetlander, climbed 
no a good way, and by holding up a light, wv could 
plainly perceive that (his vent closed after ascend- 
ing to a considerable height ; and here, therefore, 
closed the adventure of the cave of Smowe, for 
it appeared utterly impossible to proceed furthe r 
in any direction whatever. There is a tradition, 
that the first Lord Kray went through various sub- 
terranean abysses, and at length returned, after 
ineffectually endeavouring to penetrate to theev- 
tremity of the Smowe ca\c; but this must be either 
fabulous, or an exaggerated account of such a jour- 
ney as we performed. And under the latter suppo- 
sition, it is a curious instance how little the people 
in the neighbourhood of this curiosity have cared 
to examine it. 

“ In returning, we endeavoured to familiarize 
ourselves with the objects in detail, which, viewed 
together, had struck us with so much wonder. Tim 
stalactites, or limy incrustations, upon the walls of 
the cavern, are chiefly of a dark-brown colour, and 
in this respect Smowe is inferior, according to Mr 
Stevenson, to the celebrated cave of Maeallister in 
the Isle of Skye. In returning, the men with the. 
lights, ami the various groups and attitudes of the 
party, gave a good deal of amusement. We now 
ventured to clamber along the side of the r<xrk 
above the .subterranean water, and 1.1ms gained ihe 
upper arch, and had the satisfaction to we our ad- 
mirable ami good-humoured commodore, 1 lamilton, 
floated beneath the lower arch into the second ca- 
vern. Ilis goodly countenance being illumined by 
a single candle, his recumbent posture, and the 
appearance of a hard-favoured fellow guiding the 
boat, made him the very picture of Jliho, in the 
catch, when lie wakes in Charon's boat: 

* Wh^n Bibo thought fit from this world to rel rent, 

As full of (*];;. uipa as an ew's full of mrat, 
lit* waked in the boat, ami to Charon ho siid, 

That ho would be row’d back, for he was not jet d-wl.’ 1 

1 Trior’s Hilo and Charon. 


“ Descending from our superior station on the 
upper arch, we now again embarked, and spent 
some time in rowing about and examining this 
second cave. We could see our dusky entrance, 
into which daylight streamed faint, and at a con- 
siderable distance; and under the arch of the outer 
cavern stood a sailor, with an oar in his hand, look- 
ing, in tnc perspective, like a fairy with his wand. 
We at length emerged unwillingly from this extra- 
ordinary basin, and again enjoyed ourselves in the 
large exterior cave. Our boat was hoisted with 
some difficulty over the ledge, which appears the 
natural barrier of die interior apartments, and re- 
stored ; i safety to the fishers, who were properly 
gratified for the hazard which their skiff, as well 
a a one of themselves, had endured. After this 
we resolved to asceijd the rocks, and discover the 
opening hy which the cascade was discharged from 
above into the second cave. Erskinc and 
some chance, took the wrong side of the rocks, 
and, after some scrambling, got into the face of a 
dangerous precipice, where Erskinc, to my great 
alarm, turn* ! giddy, and declared he could not go 
further. 1 clambered up without much difficulty, 
and shouting to the people below, got two of them 
(o assist the (ounseller, who was brought into, hy 
the means which have sent many a good fellow out 
of, the world--- 1 mean a rope. We easily found 
the brook, and traced its descent till it precipitates 
itself down a chasm of the rock into the subterra- 
nean apartment where we first made its acquaint- 
ance. Divided by a natural arch of stone from 
the chasm down which the cascade falls, then* is 
another rent, which serves as a skylight to the 
! cavern, as I already noticed. Standing on a natu- 
ral foot-bridge, formed by the arch which divides 
these two gall's, you have a grand prospect into 
both. The one is deep, hlaek, ami silent, only af- 
fording at the bottom a glimpse of the dark and 
sullen pool which occupies the interior of the ca- 
vern. Tin; right-hand rent, down which the stream 
discharges itself, seems to ring and reel with tlio 
unceasing roar of the cataract which envelopes its 
side in mist and foam. This part of the scene 
alone is worth a clay’s journey. After heavy rains, 
the torrent is discharged into this cavern with as- 
tonishing violence; ami the size of the chasm being 
inadequate to the reception of such a volume of 
water, it is thrown up in spouts like this blowing of 
a whale. Hut at such times the entrance of the 
cavern is inaccessible. 

“ Taking leave of this scene with regret, we rowed 
hack to Loch Eribol. Having yet an hour to spare 
before dinner, we rowed across the mouth of the 
lake to its shore on the east side. This rises into a 
steep anil shattered slack of mouldering calcareous 
rock and stone, called Whitten-head. It is pierced 
with several caverns, the abode of seals and cormo- 
rants. We entered one, where our guide promised 
to us a grand sight, anil so it certainly would liavo 
been to any who had not just conic from Sniowe. 
In this lust cave the sea enters through a lofty arch, 
and penetrates to a great depth ; hut the weight of 
the tide made it dangerous to venture very far, srf 
we did not see the extremity of Frisk in's Cavern, 
as it is called. We shot several cormorants in the 
cave, the echoes roaring like thunder :it every dis- 
charge. Wo received, however, a proper rebuke 
; from Hamilton, our commodore, for killing any- 
tiling which was not fit for eating. lr was in vuiu 
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I assured him that the Zetlanders made excellent 
hare-soup out of these sca-fuwl. He will listen to 
no subordinate authority, and rules us by the Al- 
manach dcs Gourmands. --Mr Anderson showed 
me the spot where the Norwegian monarch, Ilaco, 
moored his fleet, after the discomfiture he received 
at Largs. Ho caused all the cattle to bo driven 
from the hills, and houghed and slain upon a broad 
flat rock, for the refreshment of his dispirited army. 
Mr Anderson dines with us, and very handsomely 
presents us with a stock, of salmon, haddocks, and 
so forth, which we requite hy a small present of 
wine from our sea stores. This has been a fine day ; 
the first fair day hero for these eight weeks. 

“ 20 th A u [f nst 1814. — Sail by four in the mor- 
ning, and hy half-past six are off Cape Wrath. All 
hands ashore by seven, and no time allowed to 
breakfast, except on beef and biscuit. On thi* 
dread Cape, so fatal to mariners, it is proposed to 
build a lighthouse, and Mr Stevenson has fixed on 
an advantageous situation. It is a high promon- 
tory, with steep sides that go sheer down to the 
breakers, which lash its feet. There is no landing, 
except in a small creek about a mile and a half to 
the eastward. There the foam of the sea plays at 
long bowls with a huge collection of large stones, 
some of them a ton in weight, but which these fear- 
ful billows chuck up and down as a child tosses a 
ball. The walk from thence to the Cape was over 
rough boggy ground, but good sheep pasture. Mr 
— - — Dunlop, brother to the laird of Dunlop, took 
from Lord lieay, some years since, a large track 
of sheep -laud, including the territories of Cape 
Wrath, for about <000 a-year, for the period of 
two-nineteen years and a liferent. It is needless 
to say, that tlu; tenant lias an immense profit, for 
the value of pasture is now understood here. Lord 
lteay’s estate, containing 150,000 square acres, and 
measuring eighty miles by sixty, was, before com- 
mencement of the last leases, rented at £1200 a- 
year. It is now worth £5000, and Mr Anderson 
says he may let it this ensuing year (when the leases 
expire) for about £15,000. Hut then he must re- 
solve to part with' his people, for these rents cau 
only bo given upon the supposition that sheep are 
generally to be introduced on the property. In an 
economical, and perhaps in a political point of view, 
it might bo best that every part of a country were 
dedicated to that sort of occupation for wliicli na- 
ture has best fitted it. Hut to effect this reform in 
the present instance. Lord lieay must turn out se- 
veral hundred families who have lived under him 
and his fathers for many generations, and the swords 
of whose fathers probably won the lands from which 
he is now expelling them. He is a good-natured 
man, I suppose, for Mr A. says he is hesitating 
whether he shall not take a more moderate rise 
f£7000 or £8000), and keep his Highland tenantry. 
This last war (before the short peace), he levied a 
fine fencible corps (the lieay feuciblcs), and might 

have doubled their number. Wealth is no doubt 
strength in a country, while all is quiet and governed 
by law, but on any altercatiou or internal commo- 
tion, it ceases to be strength, and is only the means 
of tempting the strong to plunder the possessors. 
Much may be said on both sides. 1 

“ Cape Wrath is a striking point, both from the 
dignity of its own appearance, and from the mental 

1 The whole of the immense district called Lord Heap's coun- 
try— tli© habitation, as far back as history readies, of the dun 


association of its being the extreme cape of Scot- 
land, with reference to the north-west. There is 
no land in the direct line between this poiut and 
America. I saw a pair of large eagles, and if I 
had had the rifle-gun might have had a shot, for 
the birds, when I first saw them, were perched on 
a rock within about sixty or seventy yards. They 
are, I suppose, little disturbed here, for they showed 
lio great alarm. After the Commissioners and Mr 
Stevenson had examined the heartland, with refe- 
rence to the site of a lighthouse, we strolled to our 
boat, and came on board between ten and eleven. 
Get the boat up upon deck, and set sail for the 
Lewis with light winds and a great swell of tide. 
Pass a rocky islet called Gousla. Here a fine vessel 
was lately wrecked ; all her crew perished but one, 
who got upon the rocks from the boltsprit, .*md was 
afterwards brought off. In front of Cape Wrath 
are some angry breakers, called the Staggs; the 
rocks which occasion them are visible at low water. 
The country behind Cape Wrath swells in high 
sweeping elevations, hut without any picturesque 
or dignified mountainous scenery. Hut. on sailing 
westward a few miles, particularly after doubling 
a headland called the Stour of Assint, the coast 
assumes the true Highland character, being skirted 
with a succession of picturesque mountains of every 
variety of height and outline. These are the hills 
of lloss-shire a waste and thinly-peopled district 
at this extremity of the island. We would willingly 
have learned the names of the most remarkable, 
but they are only laid down in the charts by the 
cant names given them by mariners, from their 
appearance, as the Sugar-loaf, and so forth. Our 
breeze now increases, and seems steadily favour- 
able, carrying us on with exhilarating rapidity, at 
the rate of eight knots an hour, with the; romantic 
outline of the mainland under our lee-beam, and 
the dusky shores of the Long Island beginning to 
ap|M*ar ahead. We remain on deck long after it is 
dark, watching the phosphoric effects occasioned, 
or made visible, by the rapid motion of the vos-.el, 
and enlightening her course with a continued suc- 
cession of sparks and even flashes of broad light, 
mingled with the foam which she flings from her 
hows and head. A rizard haddock and to bed. 
Charming weather all day. 

“ 21s& August 1814. — Last night went out like a 
lamb, but this morning came in like a lion, all roar 
and tumult. The w r ind shifted and became squally ; 
the mingled and confused tides that run among this 
Hebrides got us among their eddies, and gave the 
cutter such concussions, that, besides reeling at 
every wave, she trembled from head to stern, with 
a sort of very uncomfortable and ominous vibra- 
tion. Turned out about three, and went on deck ; 
the prospect dreary enough, as w t c are beating up a 
narrow channel between two dark and disconsolate- 
looking islands, in a gale of wind and rain, guided 
only by the twinkling glimmer of the light on ail 
island called Elian Glas. — Go to bed and sleep 
soundly, notwithstanding tlic rough rocking. Great 
bustle about four ; the light-keeper having seen our 
flag, comes off to be our pilot, as in duty bound. 
Asieep again till eight. When I w’cnfc on deck, I 
found wo had anchored in the little harbour of 
Scalpa, upon the coast of Harris, a place dignified 
by the residence of Charles Edward in his hazard- 

Mackny — lias panned, since Sir Walter Scott's journal was 
written, into the luuuis of the noble family of Sutherland. 
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ous attempt to escape in 1746. An old man, lately 
alive here, called Donald Macleod, was his host and 
temporary protector, and could not, until his dying 
hour, mention the distresses of the adventurer with- 
out tears. From this place, Charles attempted to 
go to Stornoway; but the people of tlie Lewis had 
taken arms to secure him, under ail idea that he 
was coming to plunder the country. And although 
his faithful attendant, Donald Macleod, induced 
them by fair words to lay aside their purpose, yet 
they insisted upon his leaving the Island, bo the 
unfortunate Prince was obliged to return back to 
Scalpa. lie afterwards escaped to South Uist, but 
was chased in the passage by Captain Fergussoji’s 
sloop of war. The harbour seems a little neat se- 
cure place of anchorage. Within a small island, 
there sqpms more shelter than where we are lying ; 
but it is crowded with vessels, part of those whom 
we saw in the Long-Hope- — so Mr Wilson chose to 
remain outside. The ground looks hilly and barren 
in the extreme ; but I can say little for it, as an 
incessant rain prevents my keeping the deck. Ste- 
venson and DufV, accompanied by Marchie, go to 
examine the lighthouse oil Elian Gin#. Hamilton 
and Erskinc keep their beds, having scarce slept 
last night — and I bring up my journal. 'The day 
continues bad, with little intermission of rain. Our 
party return with little advantage from their expe- 
dition, excepting some fresli butter from the light- 
house. Tlie harbour of Scalpa is composed of a 
great number of little uninhabited islets. The maste 
of the vessels at anchor behind them have a good 
effect. To bed early, to make amends for last night, 
with the purpose of sailing for Dun vegan in the Lisle 
of bkye with daylight.” 


CHAPTER XX XT. 

Dinry continued — [trio of Horrid- - Monuments <*f the Chiefs 
of Macleod — Isle of Skye — Dumcguii I’.istlu — Loch Corris- 
kiu — MacullUter’s Cave. 

Ill 14. 

“ ‘2 Id August 1814. — Sailed early in the morning | 
from Scalpa Harbour, in order to cross the Minch, \ 
or Channel, for Dunvcgan ; but the breeze being . 
contrary, we can only creep along the Harris shore, 
until we shall gain the advantage of the tide. The I 
east coast of Harris, as we now see it, is oi a elm- j 
racter which sets human industry at utter defiance, ; 
consisting of high sterile hills, covered entirely with j 
stones, with a very slight sprinkling of stunted 
heather. Within, appear still higher peaks of moun- 
tains. 1 have never seen anything more unpropi- 
tious, excepting the southern side of Gribun on the 
shores of Loeh-na-Gaoil, in the Isle of Mull. We 
sail along this desolate coast (which exhibits no 
mark of human habitation) with the advantage of 
a pleasant day, and a brisk, though not a favour- 
able gale. Tu o o'clock — Row ashore to see the little 
harbour and village of Kowdill, on the coast of 
Harris. There is a decent three-storied house be- 
longing to the laird, Mr Macleod of the Harris, 1 
where we were told two of his female relations 
lived. A large vessel had been stranded last year, 
and two or tlireo carpenters were about repairing 
her, but in such a style of Highland laziness that 
1 suppose she may float next ceutury. The harbour 

i The Harris lias recently passed into the of the 

Karl of Dunniore. — [ 1 u3tk l 
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[ is neat enough, but wrnU a little more cover to the 
j eastward. The ground, on landing, does not seem 
j altogether so • desolate as from tin* sea. hi the for- 
; mor point, of view, wo overlook all the retired glens 
, and crevices, which by infinite address and labour 
I arc rendered capable of a little cultivation. Rut 
i»* »v and evil arc the patches so cultivated in Harris, 
a* far as we have sern. Above the house is situated 
the ancient ekrch of Rowdill. This pile was un- 
fortunately burned down by accident some years 
since, by lire taking to a quantity of wood laid in 
for titling it up. It is a building in the form of 
a eros.-u with a nule tower at the eastern end, like 
some old English churches. Upon this tower are 
certain pieces of sculpture, of a kind the last which 
one would have expected on a building dedicated 
to religious purposes. Some have lately fallen ill 
a storm, but enough remains to astonish us at tlie 
grossness of the architect and the age. 

Within the church are two ancient, monuments. 
The first, on the right hand of the pulpit, presents 
the effigy cf a warrior completely armed in plate 
armour, witl his hand on his two-handed broad- 
sword. His helmet is peaked, with a gorget or 
i upper corslet which seems to be made of mail. His 
figure lies flat on the monument, ami is in has re- 
lief, of the natural size. The arch which surmounts 
this monument is curiously carved with the figures 
of the apostles. In the flat space of the wall be- 
neath the arch, and above the tombstone, are a 
variety of compartments, exhibiting the arms of 
the Ma floods, being a galley with the sails spread, 
a rude view of Dunvegan Castle, some saints and 
religious emblems, and a Latin inscription of which 
our time (or skill) was inadequate to decipher the 
first line ; but the others announced the tenant of 
the monument to be Alexander, fl i us WilUelmi 
JMtu'Lcud, dc hnvrt'tjan. Anno Jhii M.cccc.xxvin. 
A much older monument (said also to represent a 
Laird of Macleod) lies in the transept, but without 
any arch over it. It represents the grim figure 
of a Highland chief, not in feudal armour like the 
former, but dressed in a plaid — (or perhaps a shirt 
of mail) — reaching down below tlie knees, with a 
broad sort of hem up«*n its lower extremity. Tlio 
figure wears a high-peaked open helmet, or scull- 
cap, with a sort of tippet of mail attached to it, 
which falls over the breast of the warrior, pretty 
much as women wear a handkerchief or short 
shawl. This remarkable figure is bearded most 
tyrannically, and lias one hand on his long two- 
handed sworu, the other on his dirk, both of which 
hang at a broad belt. Another weapon, probably 
his knife, seems to have been also attached to the 
baldric. 11 is feet rest on his two dogs entwined 
together, and a similar emblem is said to have sup- 
ported his head, but is now defaced, as indeed the 
. whole monument bears marks of the unfortunate 
tire. A lion is placed at each end of tlie stone. Who 
| the hero was, whom this martial monument comnie- 
! morated, we could not learn. Indeed our cicerone 
j was but imperfect. He chanced to be a poor devil 
! of an excise officer who had lately made a seizure of 
j a still upon a neighbouring island, after a desperate 
resistance. Upon seeing our cutter, he mistook it, 

: as has often happened to us, for an armed vessel 
belonging to the revenue, which the appearance and 
equipment of the yacht, and tlie number of men, 
make her resemble considerably, lie wsls much 
disappointed when he found we liad nothing to do 
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with the tribute to Cesar, and begged us not to 
undeceive the natives, who were so much irritated 
against him that lie found it necessary to wear a 
loaded pair of pistols in each pocket, which he 
Bhowed to our Master, Wilson, to convince him of 
the perilous state in which lie found himself while 
exercising so obnoxious a duty in the midst of a 
fierce-tempered people, and at many miles distance 
from any possible countenance or assistance. The 
village of Kowdill consists of Highland huts of the 
common construction, i. e. a low circular wall of 
large stones, without mortar, deeply sunk in the 
ground, surmounted by a thatched roof secured by 
ropes, without any chimney but a hole in the roof. 
There may be forty such houses in the village. Wc i 
heard that the laird was procuring a schoolmaster ! 
— lie of the parish being ten miles distant — and ! 
there was a neatness about the large house which j 
seems to indicate that things are going on well. 
Adjacent to the churchyard were two eminences, : 
apparently artificial. Upon one was fixed a stone, ! 
seemingly the staff of a cross ; upon another the | 
head of a cross, w r ith a sculpture of the crucifixion. < 
These monuments (which refer themselves to (’a- j 
tholic times of course) are popularly called. The '■ 
Crofhlets — crosslets, or little crosses. I 

“ Hot oil board at five, and stand across the i 
Sound for Skye with the ebb-tide in our favour. 
The sunset being delightful, we enjoy it upon deck, 
admiring the Sound on each side bounded by islands. ( 
That of Skye lies in the east, with some very high j 
mountains in the centre', and a bold rocky coast in j 
front, opening up into several loelis, or arms of the 
eea;— -that of Loch Folliart, near the upper end of 
which Dun vegan is situated, is opposite to us, but . 
our breeze has failed us, and the flood-tide will 
soon set in, which is likely to carry us to ilie north- | 
ward of this object of our curiosity until next j 
morning. To the west of us lies Harris, with its ] 
variegated ridges of mountains, now clear, distinct, j 
and free from clouds. The sun is just setting be- j 
hind the Island of Hern era, of which we see one ; 
conical liill. North Uist and Bcnbeeula continue j 
from Harris to the southerly line of what is called 
the Long island. They are as bold and mountain- 
ous, and probably as barren as Harris — worse they 
cannot be. Unnumbered islets and holms, each of 
which has its name and its history, skirt, these 
larger isles, and are visible in this clear evening as 
distinct and separate objects, lying lone and quiet 
upon the face of the undisturbed and scare (‘-rip- 
pling sea. To our berths at ten, after admiring the 
scenery for some time. 

“ 2Y>d A uyu.-t U) 14. — Wake undeV the Castle of 
Dun vegan, in the Loch of Fojliavt. L bad sent a 
card to tlie Laird of Maclcod in the morning, who 
came off before we were dressed, and carried us to 
his castle to breakfast. A part of Dimvegnn is very 
old; ‘its birth tradition notes not.’ Another large 
tower was built by the same Alaster Macleod whose 
burial-place and monument we saw yesterday at. 
Kowdill. He had a ( laclic surname, signifying the 
Hump-backed. Roderick More (knighted by James 
VI.) erected a long edifice combining these two 
ancient towers ; and other pieces of building, form- 
ing a square, were accomplished at different times. 

* Mitt Muclec.iL now Mrs S’pt nu r Perceval. 

u See Note, Lord qf the /.to*#, Scott’s Poetical Works, 11. 
4ir>. 

*» l'lits following’ p:>2w«£<\ frrm t!iy last^f Scott's Utters on 


The whole castle occupies a precipitous mass of 
rock overhanging the lake, divided by two or three 
islands in that place, which form a snug little har- 
bour under the walls. There is a court-yard look- 
ing out upon the sea, protected by a battery, at least 
a succession of embrasure*?, for oidy two guns are 
pointed, and these unfit for service. The ancient 
entrance rose up si. flight of steps cut in the rock, 
sind passed into this court-yard through a portal, 
but this is now demolished. You land under the 
castle, and walking round, find yourself in front 
of it. This was originally inaccessible, for a brook 
coming down on the one side, a chasm of tlie rocks 
on the other, s\nd a ditch in front, made it imper- 
vious. Hut the late Macleod built abridge over the 
stream, and the present laird is executing an en- 
trance suitable to the character of this rciyarkable 
fortalice, by making a portal between two advanced 
towers and an outer court, from which he proposes 
to throw a drawbridge over to tlie high rock in 
front of tlie castle. This, if well executed, cannot 
fail to have a good and characteristic effect. W« 
were most kindly and hospitably received by the 
chieftain, his lady, and his sister ; l the two last, are 
pretty and accomplished young women, a sort of 
perrons whom we have not seen for some time; 
and I was quite as much ph ased with renewing my 
acquaintance with them as with the sight of a good 
field of barley just cut (the first harvest we have 
seen), not to mention an extensive young planta- 
tion and some middle-aged trees, though all had 
been strangers to mine eyes since I left Leith. In 
the garden - or rather the orchard which was for- 
merly the garden — is a pretty cascade, divided into 
two branches, and called Roric J\ lore's Nurse, be- 
cause be loved to be lulled to sleep by tlie sound of 
it. The day was rainy, or at least inconstant, so 
we could not walk far from tlie castle. Residua the 
assistance of the laird himself, who was most po- 
litely and easily attentive, we had that of an intelli- 
gent gentlemanlike clergyman, Mr Sitter, minister 
of Kiiniore, to explain the carte-de-payi i. Within 
the castle wo saw' a remarkable drinking-cup, with 
an inscription dated a. n. 99J, which I have de- 
scribed particularly elsewhere. 3 * I saw also a fairy 
tlag, a pennon of silk, with something like round 
red rowan-berries wrought upon it. We also saw 
the drinking-horn of llorie More, holding about 
three pints English measure — an ox’s horn tipped 
with silver, not nearly so large as Watt of Harden’s 
bugle. The rest of the curiosities in the castle are 
chiefly Indian, excepting an old dirk and the frag- 
ment of a two-lianded sword. We learn that most 
of the Highland superstitious, even that of the 
second-sight, are still in force. Clruagach, a sort of 
tutelary divinity, often mentioned by Martin in his 
history of the Western islands, has still liis place 
and credit, but is modernized into a tall man, al- 
ways a Lowlandor, with a long coat and white 
waistcoat. Passed a very pleasant day. — I should 
ha\e said the lairy-llag had three properties: pro- 
duced in battle, it multiplied the numbers of tlie 
Macleods—- spread on the nuptial bed, it ensured 
fertility — and lastly, it brought herring into the 
lot'll . 3 

<c 24th A mjnst If! 14. — This morning resist with 

Jh'wonfllfifrf/ (writ! t*n in 1830). refers to the night of this 23»1 of 
August 11114. Ho mentions tost twice in his life ho hint cx- 
jif-rifticid the stnaation which the Scotch cull ceric: gives n 
cight-jiiertf of l:is early youth in the castle of Cl;umui^ f which 
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difficulty Madeod’s kind and pressing entreaty to 
»end round the ship, and go to the cave at Airds 
by land ; but our party ia too large to bo accom- 
modated without inconvenience, and divisions arc 
always awkward. Walk and see Macleod’s farm. 
The plantations seem to thrive admirably, although 
I think he hazards planting his trees greatly too 
tall. Maclcod is a spirited and judicious improver, 
and if he does not hurry too fust, cannot fail to be 
of service to his people. He seems to think and 
act much like a chief, without the fanfaronade of 
the character. See a female school patronised by 
Mrs M. There are about twenty girls, who learn 
reading, writing, and spinning; and being com- 
pelled to observe habits of cleanliness and neatness 
when at school, will probably be the means of in- 
troducing them by degrees at home. The roads 
around tho castle are, generally speaking, very 
good ; some are old, some made under the opera- 
tion of the late act. Maeleod says almost all the 
contractors for these last roads have failed, being 
tightly looked after by Government, which 1 con- 
fess 1 think very right. If Govi rnmeiit is to give 
relief where a disadvantageous contract has been 
engaged in, it is plain it cannot be refused in simi- 
lar instances, so that all calculations of expenses in 
such operations are at an end. The day being de- 
lightfully fair and warm, we walk up to the Church 
of Kihnore. hi a cottage, at no great distance, we 
heard the women singing as they traufked the cloth, 
by rubbing it with their hands and feet, and scream- 
ing all the while in a sort of chorus. At a distance, 
the sound was wild and sweet enough, but rather 
discordant when you approached too near the* per- 
formers. In the cliurch-yard (otherwise not re- 
markable) was a pyramidical monument erected to 
the father of the celebrated Simon, Lord Lovat, 
who was fostered at Dun vegan. It is now nearly 
ruinous, and the inscription has fallen down. Return 
to the castle, take our luncheon, and go aboard at 
three — Maeleod accompanying us in proper style 
with his piper. W e take leave of the castle, where 
we have been so kindly entertained with a salute of 
seven guns. The chief returns ashore, with his 
piper playing * The Macleod’s Gathering,’ heard 
to advantage along the calm and placid loch, and 
dying as it retreated from us. 

“The towers of Dunvegaii, with the banner which 
floated over them in liouour of their guests, now 
showed to great advantage. On the right were a 
succession of three remarkable hills, with round 
flat tops, popularly called Macleod’s Dining-Tables. 
Far behind these, in the interior of the island, arise 
the much higher and more romantic mountains, 
called Quillen, or Cuillin, a name which they have 

has alreuily been quoted {ante, p. fiO), anrl proceeds thus: — 
“ Amid such tales of n iic*i* nt tradition, I had from Maeleod 
and Ids lady the comt<\>us ofiVr of tho haunted apartment 
of the castle, ;>Jjout which, as a stranger, 1 might ho sup- 
posed inter sled Accordingly I took possession of it about tho 
witching hour. Kxcipt, perhaps, some tapestry hangings, and 
the extreme thickness of the walls, which argued great anti- 
quity, nothing could have been more comfortable than the in- 
terior of the apartment ; hut if you looked from the windows, 
the view was such as to correspond with the highest tone of 
superstition. Au autumnal blast, some ti nit s clear, somethin s 
driving mist before it, swept nlong the troubled billows of the 
lake, which it occasionally concealed, and by fits disclosed. The 
waves rushed in wild disorder on the shore, and covered with 
foam the steep pile of rocks, which, rising from the sea in forms 
something resembling tho human figure, have obtained the 
name of Maeleud’s Maidens, and, in such a night, seepied no 
biid repress ntativo of the Norwegian goddesses , culled Choosers 
of tl.e &.uin, or Uiders of tlio Storm/ There was something of 


been said to owe to no less a person than Cuthul- 
lin, or Cuclmllin, celebrated by Ossian. I ought, 
I believe, to n< tice, that Macleoil and Mr Sutcr 
have both heard c tacksman of Macleod’s, called 
Grant, recite the celebrated Address to the Sim ; 
and another person, whom they named, repeat the 
dcMTiptieu of (Ticlmllin’s car. Hut all agree as to 
the gross inridelity of Mncpherson as a translator 
and editor. It ends in the explanation of the Ad- 
ventures in the cave of Montesinos, afforded to the 
Knight of La Mancha, by the ape of Gines de Pas- 
samonto —some are true, and some are false. There 
is little poetical tradition in this country, yet there 
should be a great deal, considering how lately the 
hards and genealogists existed as a distinct order. 
Macleod’s hereditary piper is called MacGrimmon, 
but the present holder of the office has risen above 
his profession. He is au old man, a lieutenant 
in the army, and a most capital piper, possessing 
about 200 tunes and pihrochs, most ol which will 
probably die with him, as lie declines to have any 
of his sons instructed in his art. He plays to 
Maeleod and ‘iis lady, but only in the same room, 
and maintains his minstrel privilege by putting on 
his bonnet so soon as lie begins to play. Theso 
Mao( Timmons formerly kept a college in Skye for 
teaching the pipe-music. Maeleod’s present piper 
is of the name, hut scarcely as yet a deacon of 
his craft. He played every day at dinner.- -After 
losing sight of the Castle of Duii vegan, we open 
another branch of the loch on which it is situated, 
and see a small village upon its distant bank. The 
mountains of Quillen continue to form a. background 
to the wild landscape with their variegated and 
peaked outline. We approach Dmivegan-head, a 
bold bluff cape, where the loch joins the ocean. 
The weather, hitherto so beautiful that we had 
dined on deck cn ariyitevra, becomes overcast, and 
hazy, with little or no wind. Laugh and lie down. 

“ 2 i)th A nyunt 1814. — Rise about eight o’clock, 
the yacht gliding delightfully along the coast of 
Skye with a lair wind and excellent day. On the 
opposite side lie the islands of Canna, Hum, and 
Muiek, popularly Muck. On opening the sound 
between Rum and Caiu.a, see a steep circular rock, 
forming one side of the lmrbour, on the point of 
which we can discern the remains of a tower of 
small dimensions, built, it is said, by a King of 
the isles to secure a wife of whom he was jealous. 
But, as we kept the Skye side of the Sound, we 
saw little of these islands but what our spy-glasses 
could show us. The coast of Skye is highly roman- 
tic, and at the .same time displayed a richness of 
vegetation on the lower grounds, to which we have 
hitherto been strangers. Wo passed three salt- 

tliu dignity of danger in tho scene ; for, on a platform beneath 
tin; windows. Jay an ancient battery of cannon, which had some- 
times been used against privateers even of late years. The dis- 
tant scene was a view ot that part of the Quillen mountains 
which an: called, in mi their form, Macleod's Joining- 'I a hies. 
Tlie \ i »icu of an angry cascade, termed the Nurse of Ifurie Mhor, 
been us** that < hiel sh pt liest in its vicinity, was heart! trnm time 
to time mingling its notes with those of wind and wave. Sue h 
w'as the haunted room at Pun vegan; and, as ouch, it well tie- 
served a It ss sleepy inhabitant. In the language ol I>r Jnl ns<m, 
who has stamped liis memory on this remote plait*,— * I looked 
around me, and wondered that I was not more aftietid ; but 
the mind is not at all times equally nady to »« niov«<J. in a 
word, it is necessary to confess that, of all f hoard or Kiw, tho 
most engaging spectacle was the comfortable h. d in which I 
liopid to make amends for some rough night* mi .shipboard, and 
where 1 slept accordingly without thinking of jfhost or gublrn, 
till 1 was called by my sei viiut in the muming.’ 
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water lochs, or deep embayments, called Loch Bra- t 
cadalo, Loch Eynort, aud Loch Britta — and about 
eleven o'clock open Loch Scavig. We wero now 
under tlie western termination of the liigli moun- 
tains of Quillen, whose? weather-beaten and ser- 
rated peaks we had admired at a distance from ' 
Dunvegrui. They sunk here upon the sea, but with j 
the same bold and peremptory aspect which their j 
distant appearance indicated. They seemed to con- j 
Bist of precipitous sheets of naked rock, down which j 
the torrents were leaping in a hundred lines of foam. 
The tops, apparently inaccessible to human foot, 
were rent and split into the most tremendous pin- 
nacles; towards the base of these bare and pre- 
cipitous crags, the ground, enriched by the soil 
washed away from them, is verdant and produc- 
tive. Having passed within the small isle of Soa, 
we enter Loch Scavig under the shoulder of one of 
these grisly mountains, and observe that the oppo- 
site side of the loch is of a milder character, soft- 
ened down into steep green declivities. Krom the 
depth of the bay advanced a headland of high rocks 
which divided the lake into two recesses, from each j 
of which a brook seemed to issue. Here Macleod j 
had intimated wo should find a fine romantic loch, | 
but we wero uncertain up wliat inlet we should , 
proceed in search of it. Wo chose, against our j 
better judgment, the southerly inlet, where wo saw , 
a house which might afford us information. On ! 
manning our boat and rowing ashore, we observed 
a hurry among the inhabitants, owing to our being ; 
as usual suspected for king's men, although, Heaven j 
knows, we have nothing to do with the revenue hut 
to spend the part of it corresponding to our equip- j 
ment. We find that there is a lake adjoining to ■ 
each branch of the bay, and foolishly walk a couple j 
of miles to see that next the farm-house, merely j 
because the honest man seemed jealous of the ho- . 
nour of his own loch, though wo were speedily J 
convinced it was not that winch we had been re- ! 
commended to examine. It had no peculiar merit, 
excepting from its neighbourhood to a very high 
cliff or mountain of precipitous granite; otherwise, « 
the sheet of water does not equal even (auhlsliiels j 
Loeli. Returned and re-embarked in our boat, for 
our guide shook his head at our proposal to climb j 
over the peninsula which divides the two hays and I 
the two lakes. In rowing round the headland, sur- : 
prised at the infinite number of sea-fowl then busy 
apparently with a shoal of fisli ; at the depth of the 
bay, find that the discharge from this second lake 
forms a sort of waterfall or rather rapid ; round this 
place were assembled hundreds of trout and sal- 
mon struggling to get up into the fresh water; with j 
a net we might have had twenty salmon at a haul, i 
and a sailor, with no better hook than a crooked 
pin, caught a dish of trouts during our absence. 

Advancing up this huddling and riotous brook, 
we found ourselves in a most extraordinary seene : 
we were surrounded by hills of the boldest and 

1 4 Rarely human eye has known 

A scene M) stern ns that dread lake. 

With its dark ledge of barren stone. 

Seems that primeval Ciirthqunkc's sway 
Hath rent a strange and shatter’d way 
Through the rude bosom of the hill; 

Ant! that each naked precipice, 
friable mvine and (lark abyss. 

Tells of the outrage still. 

The wildest glen, hut this, can show 
Some touch of Nature's genial glow ; 

On high Renmore green mosses grow, 

And heath-bells bud in deep Gleneroe, 


most precipitous character, and on tho margin of a 
lake which seemed to have sustained the constant 
ravages of torrents from these rude neighbours. 
The shores consisted of huge layers of naked granite, 
here and there intermixed with bogs, and heaps of 
gravel and sand marking the course of torrents. 
V ogetation there was little or none, and the moun- 
tains rose so jx'rpendicularly from the water’s edge, 
that Borrowdale is a jest to them. We proceeded 
about one mile and a half up this deep, dark, and 
solitary lake, which is about two miles long, half a 
mile broad, and, as we learned, of extreme depth. 
The vapour which enveloped the mountain ridges 
obliged us by assuming a thousand shapes, vary- 
ing its veils in all sorts of forms, but sometimes 
clearing off altogether. It is true, it made us pay 
the penalty by some heavy and downright showers, 
from the frequency of which, a Highland boy, 
whom wo brought from the farm, told us the lake 
was popularly called tho Water Kettle. The proper 
name is Loch Corriskin, from tho deep corrie or 
hollow in the mountains of Cuillin, which affords 
the basin for this wonderful sheet of water. It is 
as exquisite as a savage scene, as Loch Katrine is 
as a scene of stern beauty. After having penetra- 
ted so far as distinctly to observe the termination of 
the lake, under an immense 4 mountain which rises 
abruptly from the head of the waters, we returned, 
and often stopped to admire* the ravages which 
storms must have made.* in these recesses when 
all human witnesses were driven to places of more 
shelter and security. Stones, or rather large mas- 
sive fragments of rock of a composite kind, per- 
fectly different from tlie granite barriers of tho 
hike, lay upon tho rocky beach in ihe strangest 
and most precarious situations, as if abandoned 
by the torrents which had borne them down from 
above; sonar la^' loose and tottering upon the ledges 
of the natural rock, with so little security that the 
slightest push moved them, though their weight 
exceeded many tons. These detached rocks wero 
chiefly what are called plum-pudding stones. Those 
which formed the shore were granite. The oppo- 
site side of the lake seemed quite pathless, as a 
huge mountain, one of tho detached ridges of the 
Quillen, sinks in a profound and almost perpendi- 
cular precipice down to the water. On the left- 
hand side, which we traversed, rose a higher a .1 
equally inaccessible mountain, the top of which 
seemed to contain the crater of an exhausted vol- 
cano. 1 never saw a spot on which there was 
less appearance of vegetation of any kind ; tho eye 
rested on nothing but brown and naked crags, 1 
and the rocks on which we walked by the side of 
the loch were as bare as the pavement of Cheap- 
side. There are one or two spots of islets in tho 
loch which seem to bear juniper, or some such low 
bushy shrub. 

u Returned from our extraordinary walk, and 
went on board. During dinner, our vessel quitted 

Ami copse on Cruclian-Ben; 

But here— above, around, bdow. 

On mountain or in glen. 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower. 

Nor aught of vegetative power. 

The weary eye may ken : 

For all is redo* at random thrown. 

Black waves, bare crags, and b:mks of atone. 

As if were here denied 
The summer’s sun. the spring’s sweet dew, 

Tluit clothe with many a varied hue 
Thu bleakest mountain side.* 

Lord i\f the Islet, nr. 14 
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Eoch Scavig, and having doubled its southern cape, 
opened the bay or salt-water Loch of Sleapin. — 
There went again on shore to visit the late disco- 
vered and much celebrated cavern, called Macal- 
lister’s Cave. It opens at the end of a deep ravine 
running upward from the sea, and the proprietor, 
Mr Macallister of Stratli Aird, finding that visitors 
injured it, by breaking and carrying away the sta- 
lactites with which it abounds, has secured this 
cavern by an eight or nine feet wall, with a door. 
Upon inquiring for the key, we found it was throe 
miles up the loch at the laird’s house. It was now 
late, and to stay until a messenger had gone and 
returned three miles, was not to be thought of, any 
more than the alternative of going up the loch and 
lying there all night. We therefore, with regret, 
resolved to scale the wall, in which attempt, by the 
assistance of a rope and some ancient acquaintance 
with orchard breaking, we easily succeeded. The 
first entrance to this celebrated cave is rude and 
unpromising, hut the light of the torches with which 
we were provided, is soon reflected from roof, floor, 
and walls, which seem as if they were sheeted with 
marble, partly smooth, partly rough with frost-work 
and rustic ornaments, and partly wrought into sta- 
tuary. The floor forms a steep and diflieult ascent, 
and might be fancifully compared to a sheet of 
water, which, while it rushed whitening and foam- 
ing down a declivity, had been suddenly arrested , 
and consolidated by the spell of an enchanter. Up- ' 
on attaining the summit of this ascent, the cave 
descends with equal rapidity to the brink • a pool 
of the most limpid water, about four or five yards 
broad. There opens beyond this pool a portal arcli, 
with beautiful white chasing upon the sides, which 
promises a continuation of the cave. Une of our 
sailors swam across, for there was no other mode 
of passing, and informed us (as infleed we partly 
saw by the light lie carried), that the enchantment 
of Much Ulster's cave terminated with this portal, 
beyond which there was only a rudi* ordinary ca- 
vern speedily choked with stones and earth. But 
the pool, on the brink of which we stood, sur- 
rounded by the most fanciful mouldings in a sub- j 
stance resembling white marble, and distinguished ; 
by the depth and purity of its waters, might ho i 
the batlfing grotto of a Naiad. 1 think a statuary 
might catch beautiful hints front the fanciful and 
romantic, disposition of the stalactites. There is 
scarce a form or group that an active fancy may 
not trace among the grotesque ornaments which ; 


amends, we never hear of sea-sickness, and the 
good-humour and harmony of the party continue 
uninterrupted. When wc left the cave we carried 
off two grandsons ♦ f Mr Maeollister’s, remarkably 
fine boys; and Krskine, who may bo called L’ami 
d*' 9 Enfau9 y treated them most kindly, and showed 
them all the curiosities in the vessel, causing even 
the guns to he fired for their amusement, besides 
filling their po i- *ts with almonds and raisins. So 
that, with a handsome letter of apology, I hope we 
j may erase any evil impression Mr Macallister may 
adopt from our storming the exterior defences of 
I his cavern. After having sent them ashore ill 
i safety, shnd out of the hay with little or no wind, 

, for the opposite island of Egg.” 

I 
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“ 2 i\th JliHjntt 1814. — At seven this morning 
were in the Sound which divides tin* Isle of Hum 
from that of Egg. Hum is rude, barren, and moun- 
tainous ; Egg, although hilly and rocky, and tra- 
versed by one remarkable ridge called Scuir-Egg, 
lias, in point of soil, a much more promising ap- 
pearance. Southward of both lies Muick, or Muck, 
a low and fertile island, and though the least, yet 
probably the most valuable of the three. Caverns 
being still the order of the day, «« man the boat 
and row along the shore of Egg, in quest of that 
which was the memorable scene of a horrid feu- 
dal vengeance. We had rounded more than half 
the island, admiring the entrance* of many a hold 
natural cave which its rocks exhibit, but without 
finding that, which wc sought, until we procured 
a guide. This noted cave lias a very narrow en- 
trance, tli rough which one can hardly creep oil 
knees and hands. It rises steep and lofty within, 
and runs into the bowels of the rock to the deptli 
of 255 measured loot. The* height, at the entrance 
may bo about three fee-, hut rises to eighteen or 
twenty', and the breadth may vary in the same 
proportion. The rude and stony bottom of this 
cave is strewed with the bones of men, women, 
and children, being the sad relics of the ancient 
inhabitants of the island, 200 in number, who wero 
slain on the foP^wing occasion:- — The Macdonalds 


have been gradually moulded in this cavern by the? of the Jslc of Egg, a people dependent on Ulanrau- 
dropping of the calcareous water, and its harden- aid, had done some injury to the Laird of Maclood. 
ing into petrifactions; many of these have been The tradition oft he isle says, that it. was by a per- 
destroyed by the senseless rage of appropriation snnal attack on the chieftain, in which his hack 
among recent tourists, and the grotto lias lost, (T was broken; but that of the other isles hears, that 
am informed), through the smoke of torches, much the injury was offered to two or three of the Mae- 
of that vivid silver tint which was originally one leods, who, landing upon Egg and using some free- 
st' its chief distinctions. 1 5ut enough of heauty re- dom with the young women, were seized by the 
mains to compensate for all that may' be lost. As islanders, bound hand and font, and turned adrift 
the easiest mode of return, I slid down the polished in a boat, which the winds and waves safely con- 
sheet of marble which forms the rising ascent, and ducted to Skye. To avenge the oflence given, Mar- 
t hereby injured my pantaloons in a way which my leod sailed with such a body of men as rendered 

resistance hopeless. The natives, fearing his ven- 
geance, concealed themselves in this cavern, and 
after strict search, the Macleods went on hoard 
their galleys, after doing what mischief ti; *y could, 

concluding the inhabitants had loft the Ho. But 
next morning they espied from their vessel a man 
upon the island, and, immediately 'andiug again. 


jacket is ill calculated to conceal. Our wearables, 
after a month's hard service, begin to be frail, and 
there arc daily demands for repaiVs. Our eatables 
also begin to assume a real nautical appearance — 
no soft bread — milk a rare commodity— and those 
gentlemen most in favour with John Peters, the 
steward, who prefer salt beef to fresh. To make 
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they traced his rHn-at, by means of a light mow 
on the ground, to this cavern. Maclcod then sum- 
moncd the subterraneous garrison, and demanded 
that the individuals who had offended him, should 
be delivered up. This was peremptorily refused. 
The chieftain thereupon caused his people to divert 
the course of a rill of water, which, falling over the 
mouth of the cave, would have prevented his pur- 
posed vengeance. lie then kindled at the entrance 
of tin* cavern a huge fire, and maintained it until 
all within were destroyed by suffocation. The date 
of flii.s dreadful deed must have been recent, if 
one can judge from the fresh appearance of those 
relics. 1 brought off, in spite of the prejudices of 
our sailors, a skull, which seems that of a young 
woman. 

“ Before re-em barking, w r e visit another cave 
opening to the sea, but of a character widely dif- 
ferent, hi -ing a large open vault as high as that of 
a cathedral, and running back a great way into 
the rock at the same height; the height and width 
of the opening give light to the whole. Here, af- 
ter 1745, when the Catholic priests were scarcely 
tolerated, the priest of Egg used to perform the 
Romish service. A huge ledge of rock, almost 
half-way up one side of the vault, served for altar 
and pulpit; and the appearance of a priest and 
Highland congregation in such an extraordinary 
place of worship, might have engaged the pencil 
of Salvator. Most of* the inhabitants of Egg are 
still Catholics, and laugh at their neighbours of 
Rum, who, having been converted by the cane 
of their chieftain, are called V rotes! ants of the yel- 
low stick. The Presbyterian minister and Catholic 
priest live upon this little island on very good terms. 
The people here were much irritated against the 
men of a revenue vessel who had seized all tins 
stills, \ c., in the neighbouring isle of Muck, with 
so much severity as to take even the peoples bed- 
ding. We had been mistaken for some time for 
this obnoxious vessel. Hot on board about two 
o’clock, and agreed to stand over for Coll, and to 
he ruled by the wind as to wliat was next to be 
done. Bring up my journal. 

“ ‘27//* Amjust 11114. — The wind, to which we 
resigned ourselves, proves exceedingly tyrannical, 
and blows squally the whole night, which, with the 
sw'oll of the Atlantic, now unbroken by any islands 
to windward, proves a means of great combus- 
tion in the cabin. The dishes and glasses in the 
steward’s cupboards become locomotive — port- 
manteaus and writing-desks are more active than 
necessary — it is scarce possible to keep one’s self 
within lied, and impossible to stand upright if you 
rise. Having crept upon deck about four in the 
morning, 1 find we are beating to windward off the 
Isle of Tyree, with the determination on the part 
of Mr Stevenson that his constituents should visit a 
reef of rocks called Skerry Vhor, where he thought 
it would be essential to have a lighthouse. Loud 
remonstrances on the part of the Commissioners, 
who one and all declare they will subscribe to his 
opinion, whatever it may be, rather than continue 
this infernal buffeting. Quiet perseverance on the 
part of Mr S., ami great kicking, bouncing, and 
squabbling upon that of the Y aelit, who seems to 
like the idea of Skerry Vhor as little as the Com- 
missioners. At length, by dint of exertion, come 
in sight of this long ridge of rocks (chiefly under 
water), on which tlio tide breaks in a most tre- 


mendous style. There appear a few low f broad 
rocks at one end of the reef, which is about a mile 
in length. These are never entirely under water, 
though the surf dashes over them. To go through 
all the forms, Hamilton, Duff, and I, resolve to 
land upon these hare rocks in company with Mr 
Stevenson. Pull through a very heavy swell with 
great difficulty, and approach a tremendous surf 
dashing over black pointed rocks. Our rowers, 
however, get the boat into a quiet creek between 
two rocks, where we contrive to land well wetted. 
I saw nothing remarkable in my way, excepting 
several seals, which we might have shot, but, in 
the doubtful circumstances of the landing, we did 
not care to bring guns. We took possession of the 
rock in name of the Commissioners, and gene- 
rously bestowed our own great names oi> its crags 
and creeks. The rock was carefully measured by 
Mr S. It will be a most desolate position for a 
lighthouse — the Bell Rock and Eddystone a joke 
to it, for the nearest land is the wild island of Ty- 
ree, at fourteen miles’ distance. So much for the 
Skerry Vhor. 

u Came on board proud of our achievement ; 
and, to the great delight of all parties, put the ship 
before tlio wind, and run swimmingly down for 
Iona. See a large square-rigged vessel, supposed 
an American. Reach Iona about five o’clock. The 
inhabitants of the Isle of Columba, understanding 
their interest as well as if they had been Deal boat- 
men, charged two guineas lor pilotage, which Cap- 
tain W. abridged into fifteen shillings, — loo much 
for ten minutes’ work. We soon got on shore, 
and landed in the bay of Martyrs, beautiful for its 
white sandy beach. Here all dead bodies are still 
landed, and laid for a time upon a small rocky 
eminence, called the Swcync, before they are in- 
terred, Iona, the last time I saw it, seemed to 
me to contain tin; most wretched people I had 
anywhere seen. But either they have got better 
since L was here, or my eyes, familiarized with 
the wretchedness of Zetland and the Harris, are 
less shocked with that of Iona. Certainly their 
houses an* better than either, and the appearance 
of the people not worse. This little fertile isle con- 
tains upwards of 400 inhabitants, all living upon 
small farms, which they divide and subdivide as 
their families increase, so that the country is great- 
ly over-peopled, and in some danger of a famine in 
ease of a year of scarcity. Visit the nunnery and 
Jteilig Oran, or burial-place of St Oran, but the 
night coming on we return on board. 

rt 20//* A ttfjust 1 014. — Carry our breakfast aslioro 
— take that repast in the house of Mr Maclean, the 
schoolmaster and cicerone of the island — and re- 
sume our investigation of the ruins of the cathedral 
and tlie cemetery. Of these monuments, more than 
of any other, it may be said with propriety, 

4 You never tread upon them but you set 
Your feet upon some ancient history.* 

I do not mean to attempt a description of what is 
so well known as the ruins of Iona. Yet I think it 
lias been as yet inadequately performed, for the 
vast number of carved tombs containing tlie re- 
liques of tlie great., exceeds credibility. In general 
even in the most noble churches, the number of 
the vulgar dead exceed in all proportion the few of 
eminence who arc deposited under monuments. 
Iona is in all respects tne reverse : until lately, the 
inhabitants of the isle did not presume to mix their 
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vulgar dust with tluit of chiefs, reguli, and abbots. 
'Che number, therefore, of carved and inscribed 
tombstones, is quite marvellous, and 1 can easily 
credit the story told by Saeheverell, who assures us 
that 300 inscriptions had been collected, and were 
lost in the troubles of the 17th century. Even now, 
many more might be deciphered than have yet been 
made public ; but the rustic stop of the peasants 
and of Sassenach visitants is fast destroying those 
faint memorials of the valiant of the Isles. A skilful 
antiquary remaining here a week, and having (or 
assuming) the power of raising the half-sunk monu- 
ments, might make a curious collection. We could 
only gaze and grieve ; yet had the day not been 
Sunday, we would have brought our seamen ashore, 
and endeavoured to have raided some of these* monu- 
ments. 'JJie celebrated ridges called Jouutire min 
Jxhjh rt’ait > or Graves of the Kings, ran now scarce 
be said to exist, though their site is still pointed 
out. Undoubtedly, the thirst of spoil, and the fre- 
quent custom of burying treasures with the ancient 
princes, occasioned their early violation : nor am 1 
any sturdy believer in their being regularly ticketed 
off by inscriptions into the tombs of the Kings of 
Scotland, of Ireland, of Norway, and so forth. If 
such inscriptions over existed, I should deem them 
the work of some crafty bishop or abbot, for the 
credit of liis diocese or convent. Macbeth is said 
to have been the last King of Scotland here bu- 
ried — sixty preceded him, all doubtless as power- 
ful in their clay, hut now unknown --- r.arntt quia, 
rat i sitrro. A few weeks’ labour of Shaken ire, an 
olh.cure player, has done more lot* the memory of 
Macbeth, than all the gifts, wealth, and monuments 
of this cemetery of princes have heritable to secure 
to the rest of its inhabitant-*. It also oceurred to 
me in Iona, (as it has on many similar occasions) 
that the traditional recollections concerning tin* 
monks themselves are wonderfully faint, contrasted 
wirli the beautiful and interesting monuments of 
sireiiit.ee hire which they have left behind them. In 
Scotland, particularly, the people have frequently 
traditions wonderfully vivid of the persons and 
achiexemeiits of aneient warriors, whose towers 
hiive*long been levelled with the soil. But of the 
monks of Melrose, Kelso, Aberbrothock, Iona, Jvc. 
\ e. A;c., they can tell nothing hut that- such a race 
existed, and inhabited the stately ruins of these 
monasteries. The quiet, slow, and uniform life of 
those recluse beings, glided on, it may be, like a 
dark and silent stream, led from unknown resour- 
ces, and vanishing from the eye without leaving any 
marked trace of its course. The life of the chid tain 
was a mountain torrent thundering over rock and 
precipice, which, loss deep and profound in itself, 
leaves on the minds of the terrified spectators those 
deep impressions of awe and wonder w hich are must 
readily handed down to posterity. 

“ Among the various monuments exhibited at 
Iona, is one where a Maclean lies in the same grave 
with one of the Macfics or Maeduflies of Colon say, 
with whom he had lived in alternate friendship and 
enmity during their lives. 4 He lies above him 
during death,* said one of Maclean’s followers, as 
his chief was interred, ‘ as he was above him du- 
ring life.’ There is a very ancient monument lying 
among those of the Macleans, but perhaps more 
ancient than any of them ; it lias a knight riding on 
horseback, and behind him a minstrel playing on a 
harp : this is conjectured to be Reginald Macdonald 


of the Isles, but there seems no reason for disjoin- 
ing him from his kindred who sleep ill the cathe- 
dral. A supposed ancestor of the Stewarts, called 
Paul Purser, or Paul the Purse-bearer (treasurer 
to the King of Scotland), is said to lie under a stono 
near the Lords of the Isles. Most of the inonu- 
lut- its engraved by Pennant arc still in the same 
slate of preservation, as are the lew ancient crosses 
which are left. What a sight Iona must have been, 
when IhiO crosses, of the same size and beautiful 
workmanship, were ranked upon the little rocky 
ridge of eminences which form the background to 
the cathedral 1 Part of the tower of the cathedral 
lias fallen since I was here. Jt would require a 
better architect than l am, to say anything con- 
cerning the antiquity of these ruins, but 1 conceive 
those of the nunnery and of the RiU hj nan Oran , 
or Oran’s chapel, are decidedly the most ancient. 
Upon the cathedral and buildings attached to it, 
there are nuirks of repairs at different times, some 
of them of a late date, being obviously designed not 
to enlarge the buildings, hut to retrench them. Wo 
take a reluctant leave of Iona, and go on board. 

M The haze and dullness of the* atmosphere seem 
to render it dubious if we can proceed, as w r e in- 
tended, to Staffa. to-day — for mist among these isl- 
ands is rather unpleasant. Krskino reads prayers 
on deck to all hands, and introduces a very apt 
allusion to our being now in sight of the first. Cliris- 
t inn Uhurcli from which Revelation was diffused 
over Seolland and alt ifs islands. There is a very 
good form of prayer for the Lighthouse Service, 
composed by the Rev. Mr iirunton. 1 A pleasure 
vessel lies under our lee from Belfast, with an Irish 
party related to Macneil of Uolonsay. The haze is 
fast degenerating into downright rain, and that right 
heavy-- verifying the words of Uollins — 

‘ And thithrr where beneath tin* shoirny west 
The mighty Kings of throe fair realms sire mid .* 8 

After dinner, the weather being somewhat cleared, 
sailed for Staffa, and took boat. The surf miming 
heavy up between the island and tin* adjacent rock, 
called I tooshala, we lauded at a creek near the Cor- 
morant’s cave. The mist now returned so thick as 
to hide all view of Iona, which was our landmark ; 
and although Duff, Stevenson, and l, had been for- 
merly on the isle, wo could not agree upon tho 
proper r.»ad to the cave. I engaged myself, with 
Duff and Urskine, in a clam her of great toil and 
danger, and which at length brought me to tho 
('a nu< m-batty as they call a round granite stono 
moved hv the sea up and dow’n in a groove of rock, 
which it has worn for itself, with a noise resembling 
thunder. Here l gave up my research, and re- 
turned to my com pan ions, who had not been more 
fortunate. As night was now falling, we resolved 
to go aboard and postpone the adventure of tho 
enchanted cavern until next day. The yacht came 
to an anchor with the purpose of remaining off tho 
island all night, but the hardness of the ground, and 
the weather becoming squally, obliged us to return 
to our safer mooring at Y-Columb-Kill. 

“2 Sth August 1814. — Night squally and rainy 
— morning ditto — we weigh, however, and return 
toward Staffa, and, very happily, the day clears as 
we approach the isle. As we ascertained the situ- 
ation of tho cave, I shall only make this inemoran- 

1 Thu Kcv. Alexander J Iron ton, D.D., now Jltt-Tf!) Prukiwof 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Kdinhurgh. 

- Ode on the tittpn'tliliQns of the Highlands. 
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dum, that when the weather will serve, the best 
landing it* to the lee of lioosluila, a little conical 
islet or rock, composed of basaltic columns placed 
in an oblique or sloping position. In this way, you 
land at once on the tint causeway, formed by the 
heads of truncated pillars, which leads to the eavo. 
But if the state of tide renders it impossible to land 
under Booshala, then hike one of the adjacent 
creeks; in which case, keeping to the left hand 
along the top of the ledge of rocks which girdles 
in the isle?, you find a dangerous and precipitous 
descent to the causeway aforesaid, from the table. 
Here wo were under the necessity of towing our 
Commodore, Hamilton, whose gallant heart never 
fails him, whatever the tenderness of his toes may 
do. ilc was successfully lowered by a rope down 
the precipice, and proceeding along the flat terrace 
or causeway already mentioned, we reached the 
celebrated cave. I am not sure.* whether l was not 
more affected by this second, than by the first view 
of it. The stupendous columnar side walls — the 
depth and strength of the ocean with which the 
cavern is filled — tile variety of tints formed by 
stalactites dropping and petrifying between the 
pillars, and resembling a sort of chasing of yellow 
or cream-coloured marble filling the interstices of 
the roof — the corresponding variety below, where 
the ocean rolls over a red, and in some places a 
violet -coloured rock, the basis of the basaltic pillars 
— the dreadful noise of those august billows so well 
corresponding with tlic grandeur of the scene — 
are all circumstances elsewhere unparalleled. Wo 
have now seen in our voyage the three grandest 
caverns in Scotland, - Smowe, Maeallistcr’s Cave, 
and Staffa; so that, like the Troglodytes of yore, we 
may he supposed to know something of the matter. 
It is, however, impossible to compare scenes of na- 
tures so different, nor, were l compelled to assign 
a preference to any of the three, could 1 do it but 
with reference to their distinct characters, which 
might affect different individuals in different de- 
grees. 'flu* characteristic of the Smowe cave may 
in this ease be called the terrific, for the difficulties 
which oppose the stranger are of a nature so un- 
commonly wild, as, for the first time at least, con- 
vey an impression of terror - with which the scenes 
to which he is introduced fully correspond. On the 
other hand, the dazzling whiteness of the incrusta- 
tions in M a cal lister’s cave, tlio elegance of the en- 
tablature, the beauty of its limpid pool, and the 
graceful dignity of its arch, render its leading fea- 
tures those of seven? and chastened beauty. Staffa, 
the third of these subterraneous wonders, may 
challenge sublimity as its principal characteristic. 
Without the savage gloom of the Smowe cave, and 
investigated with more apparent ease, though, per- 
haps, with equal real danger, the stately regularity 
of its columns forms a contrast to the grotesque 
imagery of Macallister’s cave, combining at once 
the sentiments of grandeur and beauty. Tlio former 
is, however, predominant, as it must necessarily be 
in any scene of the kind. 

“ Wo had scarce left Staffa when the wind and 
rain returned. It was Krskimrs object and mine 
to dine at Tovloisk on Lucli Tua, the seat of my 
valued friend Mrs Maclean elephant*, and her ac- 
complished daughters. Hut in going up Loch Tua 
between Ulva and Mull witli this purpose, 

• So thick was the mist on the* ocean preen, 

Nor cajH! nor headland could be seen.’ 1 


It was late before we rame to anchor in a small bay 
presented by the little island of Uometra, which may 
bo regarded as a continuation of Ulva. We there- 
fore dine aboard, and after dinner, Erskine and I 
j take the boat and row across the* loch under a heavy 
I rain. We could not see the house of Torlojsk, so 
very thick was the haze, and we were a good deal 
puzzled how and where to .achieve a landing; at 
length, espying a cart-road, we resolved to trust to 
its guidance, as wo knew we must be near the house. 
We therefore went ashore with our servants a la 
bon tie ace nUt re, under a drizzling rain. This was 
soon a matter of little consequence, for the necessity 
of crossing a swollen brook wotted me considerably, 
and Erskine, whose foot slipped, most completely. 
In wet and weary plight we reached the house, after 
a walk of a mile, in darkness, dirt, ami rain ; iuiil 
it is hardly necessary to say, that the pleasure of 
seeing our friends soon banished all recollection of 
! our unpleasant voyage and journey. 

] u !>0 th August 11114. — The rest of our friends 
j come ashore by invitation, and breakfast with the 
ladies, whose kindness would fain have delayed us 
j lor a few days, and at last condescended to ask for 
I one day only— but even this could not he, our time 
: wearing short. Torlniak is finely situated upon the 
I coast of Mull, facing Staffa. Jt is a good comfort- 
j able house, to which Mrs Clophnnc has made some 
I additions. The grounds around have been dressed, 
so as to smooth their ruggeihiess, without destroy- 
ing the irregular and wild character peculiar to the 
scene and country. In thin, much taste lias been 
displayed. AtTorloisk, as at Dunvegan, trees grow 
freely and rapidly; and the extensive plantations 
formed by Mrs C. serve to show that nothing but a 
little expense and patience on the part of the pro- 
prietors, with attention to planting in proper places 
at first, and in keeping up fences afterward, are 
awanting to remove the reproach of nakedness, so 
often thrown upon the Western Isles. With plant- 
i ing comes shelter, and the proper allotment and 
division of fields. With all this Mrs Clephaue is 
busied, and, 1 trust., successfully ; 1 am sure, ac- 
tively and usefully. Take leave of my fair friends, 
with regret, that 1 cannot prolong my stay for a day 
or two. When we conic on hoard, we learn that 
| Staffa-Maedouald is just come to his house of IJiva: 
j tli is is a sort of unpleasant dilemma ; for we. cannot 
now* go there without some neglect towards Mrs 
Maclean CJephauc; and, on the other hand, from 
his habits w ith all of us, he may he justly displeased 
with our quitting his very threshold without ask- 
ing for him. However, upon the w hole matter, and 
being already under weigh, we judged it best to 
work out of the loch, and continue our purpose of 
rounding the northern extremity of Mull, and tlw*u 
running down the Sound between Mull and the 
mainland. We had not long pursued our voyage 
before we found it was like to be a very slow' one. 
The wind fell away entirely, and after repeated 
tacks we could hardly clear the extreme north- 
western point of Mull by si.x. o’clock — which must 
have afforded amusement to the ladies whose hos- 
pitable entreaties w'o had resisted, as we were al- 
most all the while visible from Torloisk. A fine 
evening, but scarce a breath of w’iiid. 

1 “ So thick a Imre o’ersprrads the sky. 

They cannot see the Sun on MrIi .* 1 

Southey'* “ lnc/tcape Hock." 
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u Hl*f August 1 oM. — Went on deck between 
throe and four in the morning, and found the ves- 
sel almost motionless in a calm sea, scarce three 
miles advanced on her voyage. We lmd, however, 
rounded the north-western side of Mull, and were 
advancing between tlio north-eastern side and the 
rocky and wild shores of Ardnanimvhan on the 
mainland of Scotland. A.strrn were visible in bright 
moonlight die distant mountains of limn; yet near- 
er, the remarkable ridge in the Isle of Kgg, called 
Scuir-Fgg ; and nearest n<* all, tlu; low isle of .Muick. 
After enjoying this prospect for some time, re- 
turned to my berth. Rise before eight. A de- 
lightful day, lmt. very cahu, and the lit th- wind 
there is, decidedly against u^. Creeping on slowly, 
wo observe, upon the shore of Aninnmurehau, a 
large obi castle called M binary. It appeal's to he 
surrounded with a, very high wall, forming a. Kind of 
polygon, in order to adapt itself to iln* jingles of a 
precipice overhanging the sea, on which tlu* caMle 
is founded. Within or In-yond the wall, and pro- 
bably forming part of an Inner court, l observed a 
steep roof and windows, probably of tin' 17th cen- 
tury. The whole, as seen with a spy -glass, seems 
ruinous. As we proceed, we open on tin* left hand 
Loch Sunnrt, running deep into the mainland, crossed 
by distant ridges of rocks, and terminating appa- 
rently among the high mountains above. Nrrnutian. 
On the right, hand we open the Sound of Mull, and 
pass the Moody I lay. which acquired that name 
from a desperate battle fought between an ancient, 
laird of the Isles and his son. The latt- r was as- 
sisted by the .Macleans of Mull, then in the pleni- 
tude of their power, hut was defeated. This win a 
sea-fight ; galleys being employed on each side. It 
lias bequeathed a name to a famous pibroch. 

“ Proceeding southward we open the beautiful 
bay of Tobermory, or Mary’s 'Well. Thu mouth of 
this tine natural roadstead is closed by an Me called 
Colvay, having two passages, of which only one, 
the northerly, is passable for ships. The hay is 
surrounded by steep hills, covered with copsewond, 
through which several brooks seek the sea in a 
succession of beautiful cascades. The village lias 
been established as a felling station by the Society 
for British Fisheries. The houses along the quay 
arc two and three stories high, and well built; the 
feu «irs paying to the Society sixpence per foot of 
their line of front. On the top of :i steep hank, 
rising above the first town, runs another line of 
second-rate cottages, which pay fourpciice per foot; 
and behind are huts, much superior to the ordinary 
sheds of the country, which pay only twopence p< r 
foot. The town is all built upon a regular plan, laid 
down by the Society. The new pari is reasonably 
clean, and the old not unreasonably dirty. We 
landed at ail excellent quay, which is not yet fi- 
nished, and found the little place looked thriving 
and active. The people wore getting in their patches 
of corn ; and the shrill voices of the children attend- 
ing tlieir parents in the Held, ami loading the little 
ponies which arc used in transporting the grain, 
formed a chorus not disagreeable to those whom it 
reminds of similar sounds at home. The praise of 
comparative cleanliness does not extend to the 
lanes around Tobermory, in one of which I had 
nearly been effectually bogged. But the richness 
of the round steep green knolls, clothed with copse, 
and glancing with cascades, and a pleasant peep at 
a small fresh-water loch embosomed among them 


- the view of the bay, surrounded and guarded by 
the island of Folvrv - - the gliding of two or three 
vessels in the more distant Sound — and the row of 
the gigantic A- Jnaimirchan mountains dosing the 
scene to the north, almost, justify the culogium of 
Sacheven II, who, in llittl*, declared the bay of To- 
nenr.or' might equal any ’prospect in Italy, it is 
said that Sacheveroll made some money by weighing 
up the trea-* res lost in tlu* Florida, a vessel of the 
Spanish Armada, which was wrecked in the har- 
bour. Ife himself atfmus, that though tile use of 
t.h" diving-bells was at iirst. successful, yet the at- 
tempt was afterwards disconcerted by bad weather. 

“ T hernmry takes its name from a spring dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, which was graced by a chapel; 
but iu> vestiges remain of the chapel, and the spring 
rises in the middle of a swamp, whoso depth and 
dirt discouraged the nearer approach of Protest- 
ant pilgrims. Mr Stevenson, whose judgment is 
unquestionable, thinks that the village should havo 
boon bu’d t on the island called Colvay, and united 
to the con; ; lout by a key, or causeway, built along 
Die souther. nost channel, which is very shallow. 
By this means the people would have been much 
nearer the fishings, than retired into the depth of 
the hay. 

“ About three o'clock we get on board, and a 
bri<k and favourable breeze arises, which carries us 
smoothly down the Sound. We soon pass Arms, 
with its fragment, of a castle, behind which is the 
house* of Mr Maxwell (an odd name for this coun- 
try), chamberlain to the Duke of Argyle, which 
reminds me of much kindness and hospitality re- 
ceived from him and Mr Stewart, the sheriff-sub- 
stitute, when l was formerly in Mull. On the shore 
of Morven, on the op] Nisi to side, pass the ruins of 
a small fortalicc, called Donagail, situated as usual 
on a precipice overhanging the sea. The ‘woody 
Morven,* though the quantity of shaggy diminutive 
copse, which springs up where it obtains any shel- 
ter, still shows that it must oneo have merited the 
epithet, is now, as visihie from the Souud of Midi, 
a hare country — of which the hills towards the sea 
have a slope much resembling those in Selkirk- 
shire, and accordingly afford excellent pasture, and 
around several farm-houses well cultivated and 
improved fields. 1 think 1 observe considerable 
impi ivement in husbandry, even since 1 was here 
last: but there is a difference in coming from Oban 
and (ape Wrath.- Open Loch Alline, a bountiful 
salt-water lac, with a narrow outlet to the Sound. 
Jt is surrounded by round hills, sweetly fringed 
with green copse below, and one of which exhibits 
to the spv-glass ruins of a castle. There is great 
promise of beauty in its interior, hut we cannot see 
everything. The land on the southern bank of the 
entrance slopes away into a sort of promontory, at 
the extremity of which are the very imperfect ruins 
of the Castle of Ardtornish, to which the Lords of 
the Isles summoned parliaments, and from whence 
one of them dated a treaty with the Crown of Log- 
land as an independent Prince. These ruins are 
seen to most advantage from the south, where they 
are brought into a line with one high fragment to- 
wards the west predominating over llic rest. Tho 
shore of the promontory ou the south side becomes 
rocky, and when it slopes round to the west, rises 
into a very bold and high precipitous hank, skirt- 
ing the bay on the western side, partly cliffy, partly 
covered with brushwood, with various streams dash* 
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ing over St from a great height. Above the old 
eastle of Ardtomish, and about where the promon- 
tory joins the land, stands the present mansion, a 
neat white-washed house, with several well enclosed 
and -well cultivated fields surrounding it. 

“ The high and dignified character assumed by 
the shores of Morven after leaving Ardtomish, 
continues till we open the Loch Linnhe, the com- 
mencement of the great chain of inland lakes run- 
ning up to Fort-William, and which it is proposed 
to unite with Inverness by means of the Caledo- 
nian Canal. The wisdom of the plan adopted in this 
national measure seems very dubious. Had the 
Canal been of more moderate depth, and the bur- 
dens imposed upon passing vessels less expensive, 
there can be no doubt that the coasters, sloops, and 
barks, would have carried on a great trade by means 
of it. But the expense and plague of locks, \c. 
may prevent these humble vessels from taking this 
abridged voyage, while ships above twenty or thirty 
tons will hesitate to engage themselves in the in- 
tricacies of a long lake navigation, exposed, with- 
out room for manoeuvring, to all the sudden squalls 
of the mountainous country. Ahead of us, in the 
mouth of Loch Linnhe, lies the low and fertile isle 
of Lismore, formerly the appanage of the Bishops 
of the Isles, who, as usual, know where to choose 
church patrimony. The coast of the Mull, on the 
right hand of the Sound, has a black, rugged, and 
unimproved character. Above Seallistcr bay are 
symptoms of improvement. Moonlight has arisen 
upon us as wo pass Duart castle, now an indistinct 
mass upon its projecting promontory, it was gar- 
risoned for Government so late as 1780, but is now 
ruinous. Wc see, at about a mile’s distance, the 
fatal shelve on which Duart exposed the daughter 
of Argvle, on which Miss Baillie’s play of the Family 
Legend is founded, but now, 

‘ Without either sign or sound of their shock, 

The waves flowed over the Lady’s rock.' i 

The placid state of the sea is very different from 
what I have seen it, when six stout rowers could 
scarce give a boat headway through the conflicting 
tides. These fits of violence so much surprised and 
offended a body of the Camerons, who were bound 
upon some expedition to Mull, and bad been accus- 
tomed to the quietness of lake-navigation, that they 
drew their dirks, and began to stab the waves — 
from which popular tale this run of tide is called 
the Men of Lockabcr. The weather being delight- 
fully moderate, we agree to hover hereabout all 
night, or anchor under the Mull shore, should it 
be necessary, in order to see Dunstaffnage to-mor- 
row morning. The isle of Kerrara is now in sight, 
forming the hay of Oban. Beyond lie the varied 
and magnificent summits of the chain of mountains 
bordering Loch Linnhe, as well as those between 
Loch Awe and Loch Etive, over which the summit 
of Ben Cruaclian is proudly prominent. Walk on 
dock, admiring this romantic prospect, until ten; 
then below, and turn in. 

u 1st September 1814. — Rise betwixt six and 
seven, and having discreetly secured our breakfast, 
take boat for the old castle of Dunstaffnage, situa- 
ted upon a promontory on the side of Loch Linnhe 
and near to Loch Etive. Nothing could exceed the 
beauty of the day and of the prospect. We coasted 
the low, large, and fertile isle of Lismore, where a 


i Southey’s lncftcape Rack, 


Catholic Bishop, Chisholm, has established a semi- 
nary of young men intended for priests, and, what 
is a better thing, a valuable lime-work. Report 
speaks well of the lime, but indifferently of the pro- 
gress of the students. Tacking to the shore of the 
loch, we land at Dunstaffnage, once, it is said, the 
seat of the Scottish monarchy, till success over the 
Piets and Saxons transferred their throne to Scoone, 
Dunfermline, and at length to Edinburgh. The 
castle is still the King's (nominally), and the Duke 
of Argyle (nominally also) is hereditary keeper. 
But the real right of property is in the family of 
the depute-keeper, to which it was assigned as an 
appanage, — the first possessor being a natural son 
of an Earl of Arygle. The shell of the castle, for 
little more now remains, bears marks of extreme 
antiquity. It is square in form, with round towers 
at three of the angles, and is situated upon a lofty 
precipice, carefully scarped on all sides to render 
it perpendicular. The entrance is by a staircase, 
which conducts you to a wooden landing-place in 
front of tho portal door. This landing-place could 
formerly be raised at pleasure, being of tho nature 
of a draw-bridge. When raised, the place was in- 
accessible. You pass under an ancient arch, with 
a low vault (being the porter's lodge) on the right 
hand, and flanked by loop-holes, for firing upon 
any hostile guest who might foree his passage thus 
far. This admits you into the inner-court, which 
is about eighty feet square. It contains two mean- 
looking buildings, about sixty or seventy years old ; 
the ancient castle having been consumed by fire in 
1715. It is said that the nephew of the proprietor 
was the incendiary. We went into the apartments, 
and found they did not exceed the promise of the 
exterior ; but they admitted us to walk upon the 
battlements of the old castle, which displayed a 
most splendid prospect. Beneath, and far pro- 
jected in the loch, were seen the woods and houses 
of Campbell of Loclmell. A little summer-house, 
upon an eminence, belonging to this wooded bank, 
resembles an ancient monument. On the right, 

I Loch Etive, after pouring its waters like a furious 
j cataract over a strait called Connell-ferry, conies 
between the castle and a round island belonging to 
its demesne, and nearly insulates the situation. In 
front is a low rocky eminence on the opposite side 
of the ann, through which Loch Etive flows into 
Loch Linnhe. Here was situated Beregenium , once, 
it is said, a Britisli capital city ; and, as our in- 
formant told us, the largest market-town in Scot- 
land. Of this splendour are no remains but a few 
trenches and excavations, which the distance did not 
allow us to examine. The ancient masonry of Dun- 
stafinage is mouldering fast under time and neglect. 
The foundations are beginning to decay, and exhibit 
gaps between the rock and the wall ; and the bat- 
tlements are become ruinous. The inner court is 
encumbered with ruins. A hundred pounds or two 
would put this very ancient fortress in a state of 
preservation for ages, but 1 fear this is not to be 
expected. The stumps of large trees, which had 
once shaded the vicinity of the castle, gave symp- 
toms of decay in the family of Dunstaffnage. We 
were told of some ancient spurs and other curio- 
sities preserved in the castle, but they were locked 
up. In the vicinity of the castle is a chapel which 
had once been elegant, but by the building up of 
windows, &c. is now heavy enough. I have often 
observed that the means adopted in Scotland for 
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repairing old buildings arc generally as destructive 
of their grace and beauty, as if that had been the 
express object. Unfortunately most churches, par- 
ticularly, have gone through both stages of destruc- 
tion, having been first repaired by the building up 
of the beautiful shafted windows, and then the roof 
being suffered to fall in, they became ruins indeed, 
but v ithout any touch of the picturesque farther than 
their massive walls and columns may afford. Near 
the cliapel of Dunstaffnage is a remarkable echo. 

u Re-embarked, and, rowing about a mile and 
a half or better along the shore of the lake, again 
landed under the ruins of the old o istle of Dunolly. 
This fortress, which, like that of Dunstaffnage, forms 
a marked feature in this exquisite landscape, is si- 
tuated on a bold and precipitous promontory over- 
hanging the lake. The principal part of the ruins 
now remaining is a square tower or keep of the 
ordinary size, which had been the citade l of the 
castle; but fragments of other buildings, overgrown 
with ivy, show that Dunolly had once been a place 
of considerable importance. These bad enclosed a 
court-yard, of which the keep probably formed one 
side, the entrance being by a very steep ascent 
from the land side, which had formerly been cut 
across by a deep moat, and defended doubtless by 
outworks and a drawbridge. Beneath the castle 
stands the modem house of Dunolly, — a decent 
mansion, suited to the reduced state of the Mae- 
Dougalls of Lorn, who, from being Barons powerful 
enough to give battle to and defeat Robert Bruce, 
are now declined into private gentlemen of mode- 
rate fortune. 

“ This v**ry ancient family is descended from 
Somerled, Thane, or rather, under that name, 
King of Argyle and the Hebrides, lie had two 
sons, to oue of whom lie left his insular possessions 
■ — and he became founder of the dynasty of the 
Lords of the Isles, who maintained a stirring inde- 
pendence during the middle ages. The other was 
iburuler of the family of the MacDougalls of Lorn. 
One of them being married to a niece of the Red 
Cumming, in revenge of his slaughter at Dumfries 
took a vigorous part against Robert Bruce in his 
struggles to maintain the independence of Scotland. 
At length the King, turning his whole strength to- 
wards MacDougall, encountered him at a pass near 
Loch Awe ; but the Highlanders, being possessed 
of the strong ground, compelled Bruce to retreat, 
and again gave hint battle at Dairy, near Tyne- 
drum, where he had concentrated liis forces. Here 
lie was again defeated; and the tradition of the 
MacDougall family bears, that in the conflict the 
Lord of Lorn engaged hand to hand with Bruce, 
and was struck down by that monarch. As they 
grappled together on the ground, Bruce being up- 
permost, a vassal of MacDougall, called MacKeoch, 
relieved his master by pulling Bruce from him. 
In this close struggle the King left liis mantle and 
brooch in the hands of his enemies, and the latter 
trophy was long preserved in the family, until it 
was lost in an accidental fire. Barbour tells the 
same story, but I think with circumstances some- 
what different. When Bruce liad gained the throne 
for which he fought so long, he displayed his re- 
sentment against the MacDougalls of Lorn, by de- 
priving them of the greatest part of their domains, 
which were bestowed chiefly upon the Steward of 
Scotland. Sir Coliu Campbell, the Knight of Loch 
Awe, and the Knight of Glenurchy, Sir Dugald 
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Campbell, married daughters of the Steward, and 
received with them great portion of the forfeiture of 
MacDougall. Bruce even compelled or persuaded 
the Lord of the Isles to divorce his wife, who was 
a daughter of MacDougall, and take in marriage a 
relation of his own. The son of the divorced lady 
was not permitted to succeed to the principality of 
the Isles, on account of his connexion with the ob- 
noxious MacDougall. But a large appanage was 
allowed li a upon tlie Mainland, where he founded 
the family of Glengarry. 

“ The family of MacDougall suffered further re* 
duction during the great civil war, in which they 
adhered to the Stuarts, and in 1715 they forfeited 
the small estate of Dunolly, which was then all 
that remained of what had once boon a principa- 
lity. The then representative of tlio family fled to 
France, mid his son (father of tho prosen t proprie- 
tor) would ha vo been without any means of educa- 
tion, but for the spirit of clanship, which induced 
one of the name, in the humble situation of keeper 
of a public-house at Dumbarton, to take his young 
chief to reside with him, and he at the expense of 
his education and maintenance until his fifteenth 
or sixteenth year. He proved a clever and intelli- 
gent man, and made good use of the education he 
received. When the affair of 1745 was in agita- 
tion, it was expected by the south-western claus 
that Charles Edward would have lauded near Oban, 
instead of which he disembarked at Locli-nan-augh, 
in Arisaig. Stuart of Appin sent information of 
his landing to MacDougall, who gave orders to his 
brother to hold the clan in readiness to rise, and 
went himself to consult with the chamberlain of the 
Karl of Brcadalbanc, who was also in the secret. 
He found this person indisposed to rise, alleging 
that Charles had disappointed them both in the 
place of landing, and the support hi? had promised. 
MacDougall then r« solved to play cautious, and 
went to visit the Duke of Argyle, then residing at 
Roseneath, probably without any determined pur- 
pose as to his future proceedings. While ho waa 
waiting the Duke’s leisure, lie saw a horseman ar- 
rive at full gallop, anti shortly after, tho Duke en- 
tering the apartment where MacDougall was, with 
a map in his hand, requested him, after friendly 
salutations, to point out Loch -nan -augh on that 
map. MacDougall instantly saw that the secret of 
Charles’s landing had transpired, and resolved to 
make a merit of being the first who should give 
details. The persuasions of the Duke determined 
him to remain quiet, and the reward was the re- 
storation of the little estate of Dunolly, lost by his 
father in 1715. This gentleman lived to a very 
advanced stage of life, and was succeeded by Peter 
MacDougall, Esq. now of Dunolly. 1 had these 
particulars respecting the restoration of the estate 
from a near relation of the family, whom we met 
at Dunstaffnage. 

“ The modern house of Dunolly is on the neck of 
land under the old castle, having on the one hand 
the lake with its islands and mountains; on the 
other, two romantic eminences tufted with copse- 
wood, of which the higher is called Barmorc, and is 
now planted. I have seldom seen a more romantic 
and delightful situation, to which the peculiar state 
of the family gave a sort of moral interest. Mrs Mac- 
Dougall, observing strangers surveying the ruins, 
met us on our return, and most politely insisted 
upon our accepting fruit and refreshments. This 
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Wllfl a compliment meant to absolute strangers, but 
When our names became known to her, the good 
lady’s .entreaties that we would stay till Mr Mac- 
Dougall returned from his ride, became very press- 
ing. She was in deep mourning for the loss of an 
eldest son, who had fallen bravely in Spam and un- 
der Wellington, a death well becoming the descend- 
ant of so famed a race. The second son, a lieutenant 
in the navy, had, upon this family misfortune, ob- 
tained leave to visit his parents for the first time 
after many years service, but had now returned to 
his ship. Mrs M. spoko with melancholy pride of 
the death of her eldest son, with hope and anima- 
tion of the prospects of the survivor. A third is 
educated for the law. Declining the hospitality 
offered us, Mrs M. had the goodness to walk with 
us along the shore towards Oban, as far as the 
property of Dunolly extends, and showed us a fine 
Bpring called Tobar nan Gaily or tho Well of the 
Stranger, where our sailors supplied themselves 
with excellent water, which has been rather a 
Mcarce article with us, as it soon becomes past a 
landsman’s use on board ship. On the sea-shore, 
about a quarter of a mile from the castle, is a huge 
fragment of the rock called plum-pudding stone , 
which art or nature has formed into a gigantic pil- 
lar. Here, it is said, Finn or Fingal tied his dog 
Bran — here also the celebrated Lord of the Isles 
tied up his dogs when he came upon a visit to the 
Lords of Lorn. Hence it is called Clack nan Con; I 
t. e. the Dog’s Stone. A tree grew once on the top 
of this bare mass of composite stone, but it was cut 
down by a curious damsel of the family, who was 
desirous to see a treasure said to be deposited be- 
neath it. Enjoyed a pleasant walk of a mile along 
the beach to Oban, a town of soino consequence, 
built in a semicircular form, around a good har- 
bour formed by the opposite isle of Kerrara, on 
which Mrs M. pointed out the place where Alexan- 
der II. died, while, at the head of a powerful arma- 
ment, h© meditated the reduction of the Hebrides. 
The field is still culled Dal-ry — the King’s field. 

“ Having taken leavo of Mrs MacDougall, we 
soon satisfied our curiosity concerning Oban, which 
owed its principal trade to the industry of two 
brothers, Messrs Stevenson, who dealt in ship- 
building. One is now dead, the other almost re- 
tired from business, and 'trade is dull in the place. 
Heard of an active and industrious man, who had 
aet up a nursery of young trees, which ought to 
succeed, since at present, whoever wants plants 
must send to Glasgow ; and how much the plants 
suffer during a voyage of such length, any one may 
conceive. Go on board after a day delightful for 
the serenity and clearness of tho weather, as well 
as for tho objects we had visited. I forgot to say, 
that through Mr MacDougnll's absence wo lost an 
opportunity of seeing a bronze figure of one of his 
ancestors, called JJacachy or the lame, armed and 
mounted as for a tournament. The hero flourished 
in the twelfth century. After a grand council of 
war, we determine, as we are so near the coast of 
Ulster, that we will stand over and view the cele- 
brated Giant's Causeway ; and Captain Wilson re- 
ceives directions accordingly. 

u 2d September 1814. — Another most beautiful 
day. The heat, for the first time since we sailed 
from Leith, is somewhat incommodious; so we 
Bpread a handsome awning to save, our complex- 
ions, God wot, and breakfast beneath it in style. 


The breezo is gentle, and quite favourable. It 
has conducted us* from the extreme cape of Mull, 
called the Black Head of Mull, into the Sound 
of Islay. We view in passing that large and fer- 
tile island, the property of Campbell of Shawficld, 
who has introduced an admirable style of farming 
among his tenants. Still farther behind us retreats 
the Island of Jura, with the remarkable mountains 
called the Paps of Jura, which form a landmark 
at a groat distance. They are very high, hut in 
our eyes, so much accustomed of late to immense 
height, do not excite much surprise. Still farther 
astern is the small isle of Scarba, which, as we see 
it, seems to be a single hill. In the passage or 
sound between Scarba and the extremity of Jura, 
is a terrible run of tide, which, contending with 
the sunk rocks and islets of that foul channel, oc- 
casions tho succession of whirlpools called the* Gulf 
of Corricvreckan. Seen at this distance we cannot 
judge of its terrors. The sight of Corricvreckan 
and of the low rocky isle of Colonsay, betwixt which 
and Islay we are now passing, strongly recalls to 
my mind poor John Leyden and his title of tho 
Mermaid and MacPhail of Coloiisay. 1 Probably 
the name of the hero should bate been Mac Fie, 
for to tho Mac Du flies (by abridgment MacFies) 
Colonsay of old pertained. It is said the last of 
these MacDuflies was executed .os an oppressor by 
order of the Lord of the Isles, and lies buried in 
the adjacent .small island of Oransay, where there 
is an old chapel with several curious monument', 
which, to avoid losing this favourable breezo, wo 
are compelled to leave unvisitod. Colonsay now 
belongs to a gentleman named MacNuil. On tho 
right beyond it, opens at a distance the western 
coast of Mull, which we already visited in coming 
from the northward. We see the promontory of 
lloss, which is terminated by Y-Columb-kill, also 
now visible. The shores of Loch Tua and Ulva 
are in the blue distance, with the little archipelago 
which lies around Staffa. Still farther, the hills 
of Hum can just be distinguished from the blue 
sky. We are now arrived at the extreme point of 
Islay, termed, from the strong tides, the IZuns of 
Islay. We here only feel them as a large but soft 
swell of the sea, the weather being delightfully 
clear and serene. In the course of tho evening wo 
lose sight of the Hebrides, excepting Islay, having 
now attained tho westerif side of that island. 

u 3 d September 1814. — In the morning early, we 
are off Innistulhan, an islet very like Iuchkcith in 
size and appearance, and, like Inchkeith, display- 
ing a lighthouse. Messrs Hamilton, Duff, and Ste- 
venson, go ashore to visit the Irish lighthouse and 
compare notes. A fisliing-boat comes off with four 
or five stout lads, without neckerchiefs or hats, 
and the best of whose joint garments selected 
would hardly equip an Edinburgh beggar. Buy 
from this specimen of Paddy in his native land 
some fine John Dories for threepence each. The 
mainland of Ireland adjoining to this island (being 
part of the county of Donegal) resembles Scotland, 
and though hilly, seems well cultivated upon the 
whole. A brisk breeze directly against us. Wo 
beat to windward by assistance of a strong tide- 
stream, in order to weather the head of Innishowen, 
which covers the entrance of Lough Foyle, with tho 
purpose of running up the loch to see Londonderry, 


1 Sec Minstrelsy (if the Border , voL iv. pp. 285-306. 
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bo celebrated for its siege in 1689. But short tacks 
and long tacks were in vain, and at dinner-time, 
having lost our tide, we find ourselves at all dis- 
advantage both against wind and sea. Much com- 
bustion at our meal, and the manoeuvres by which 
wc attempted to eat and drink remind me of the 
enchanted drinking-cup in tlio old ballad, — 

* Some shod It on their shonlrior, 

Home shed it on their thigh ; 

And lie that did not hit his mouth 
Was sure to hit his eyV l 

In the evening, backgammon and cards are in great 
request. Wc have had our guns shotted all this 
day for fear of the Yankees — privateer having 
been seen off Tyree islands, a.id taken some ves- 
sels — as is reported.' — About nine o’clock weather 
the Irfinishowen head, and enter the Lough, and 
fire a gun as a signal for a pilot. The people here 
are great smugglers ; and at the report of the gun, 
see several lights on shore disappear. — About 
the middle of the day too, our appearance (much 
resembling a revenue cutter) occasioned a smoke 
being made in the mi<lst of a very rugged elitf on 
the shore — a signal probably to any of the smug- 
glers* craft that might he at sea. Come to anchor 
in eight fathom water, expecting our pilot. 

u itk S jiti'mln r 1814. — Waked in the morning 
with good hope of hearing service in Perry Cathe- 
dral, as wc had felt ourselves under weigh since 
daylight ; hut these expectations vanished when, 
going on clock, we found ourselves only half-way up 
Lough Foyle, and at least ten miles from Perry, 
Very little* wind, and that against us ; and tile na- 
vigation both shoal ly and intricate. Failed a coun- 
cil of war; ami after considering the diiiiculty of 
getting up to Perry, and the chance of being wind- 
bound when we do get there, we resolve to renounce 
our intended visit to that town. Wo had hardly 
put the ship about, when the Irish yEolus shifted 
ids trumpet, and opposed our exit, as he had for- 
merly been unfavourable to our progress up the 
lake. At length, we are compelled to hetnko our- 
selves to towing, the wind fading into an absolute 
calm. This gives us time enough to admire the 
northern, or Pnncgal, side of Lough Foyle — the 
other being hidden from us by haze and distance. 
Nothing can he more favourable than tins speci- 
men of Ireland- A beautiful variety of cultivated 
slopes, intermixed with bunks of wood ; — rocks 
skirted with a distant ridge of heath} hills, watered 
by various brooks ; the glens or hanks being, in ge- 
neral, planted or covered with copse* ; and finally, 
studded by a succession of villas and gentlemen’s 
seats, good farm-houses, and neat white- washed 
cabins. Some of the last are happily situated upon 
tlio verge of the sea, with banks of copse or a rock 
or two rising behind them, and the white sand in 
front. The land, in general, seems well cultivated 
and enclosed — but in some places the enclosures 
seem too small, and the ridges too crooked, for 
proper farming. We pass two gentlemen’s seats, 
called White Castle and Red Castle ; the last a large 
good-looking mansion, with trees, and a pretty vale 
sloping upwards from the sea. As wc approach 
the tcrmina0ori of tlie Lough, the ground becomes 
more rocky and barren, and the cultivation inter- 
rupted by impracticable patches, which have been 
necessarily abandoned. Come in view of Green 


Castle, a large ruinous castle, said to have belonged 
to the Mac Williams. The remains are romantically 
situated upon a green bank sloping down to the sea, 
and are ]>artly covered with ivy. From their ex- 
tent., the place must have been a chieftain’s resi- 
dence of the very first consequence. Part of the 
mins appear to be founded upon a high red rock, 
which tlio eye at first blends with the masonry. To 
the east of the ruins, upon a cliff overhanging the 
so. , are a modern fortification and barrack-yard, 
and beneath, a large battery for protection of the 
shipping which may enter tlio Lough; the guns are 
not } *t mounted. The Custom-house boat boards 
us, and confirms the account that American crui- 
sers are upon the coast. Drift out of the Lough, 
and leave behind us this fine country, all of which 
belongs in property to Lord Donegal ; other posses- 
sors only having long leases, at sixty years, or so 
forth. Red Castle, however, before distinguished 
as a very good-looking house, is upon a perpetual 
lease. We discharge our pilot — the gentlemen go 
ashore ; fh him in the boat, in order to put foot on 
Irish land. 1 shall defer that, pleasure till I can 
promise myself something to see. When our gen- 
tlemen return, we read prayers oil deck. After 
dinner go ashore at the small fishing- village of Port 
Rush, pleasantly situated upon a peninsula, which 
forms a little harbour. Here wo am received by 
Dr Richardson, the inventor of the tiorin-grass (or 
of some of its excellencies.) He cultivates this 
celebrated vegetable on a very small scale, his 
whole farm not exceeding four acres. Here l learn, 
with inexpressible surprise and distress, tho death 
of one of the most valued of tho few friends whom, 
these memoranda might interest.. 2 She was, indeed, 
a rare example of the soundest good sense, and tlie 
most exquisite purity of moral feeling, united with 
tlie utmost grace and elegance of personal beauty, 
and with manners becoming the most dignified rank 
in llritisli society. There was a feminine softness 
in all her deportment, which won universal love, as 
her firmness of mind and correctness of principle 
commanded veneration. To her family her loss is. 
inexpressibly great. I know not whether it was tte 
purity of her mind, or the ethereal cast of her fea- 
tures and form, but l could never associate in my 
miiul her idea and that of mortality ; so that tbs 
si lock is tlie more heavy, as being totally unex- 
pected. God grant comfort to tlie afflicted survivor 
and his family ! 

“ hth ^ptemher 1814. — Wake, or rather rise at 
six, for I have waked tho whole night, or fallen into 
broken sleeps only to be hag-ridden by tlie night- 
mare. Go ashore with a heavy heart, to see sights 
which I had much rather leave alone. Land under 
Dunluee, a ruined castle built by tho MacGilligans, 
or MacQui liens, but afterwards taken from them 
by a Macdonncll, ancestor of the Earls of Antrim, 
and destroyed by Sir John Perrot, Lord Lieute- 
nant in the reign of Queen Elisabeth. This Mac- 
donnell came from the Hebrides at the head of a 
Scottish colony. The site of the castle much re- 
sembles Dunnottar, but it is on a smaller scale. 
The ruins occupy perhaps more than an acre of 
ground, being tlio level top of a high rock advanced 
into the sea, by which it is surrounded on three 
sides, and divided from the mainland by a deep 
cliasm. The access was by a narrow bridge, of 


* The Boy and the Mantle— Percy’s Beliquct , vol. ill. p. 10. 
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which there now remains but a single rib, or ledge, 
forriiing a doubtful and a precarious access to the 
ruined castle. On the outer side of the bridge 
are large remains of outworks, probably for secu- 
ring cattle, and for domestic offices — and the ves- 
tiges of a chapel. Beyond the bridge arc an outer 
And inner gateway, with their defences. The large 
.gateway forms one angle of the square enclosure of 
the fortress, and at the other landward angle is 
built a large round tower. There are vestiges of 
fiimilar towers occupying the angles of the precipice 
overhanging the sea. These towers were connected 
by a curtain, on which artillery seems to have been 
mounted. Within this circuit are the ruins of an 
establishment of feudal grandeur on the large scale. 
The great hall, forming, it would seem, one side of 
the inner court, is sixty paces long, lighted by 
windows which appear to have been shafted with 
Btone, but are now ruined. Adjacent are the great 
kitchen and ovens, with a variety of other build- 
ings, but no square tower, or keep. The most re- 
markable part of Dunluce, however, is, tluit the 
whole mass of plum-pudding rock on which the fort 
is built is completely perforated by a cave sloping 
downwards from the inside of tile moat or dry-ditch 
beneath the bridge, and opening to the sea on tlie 
other side. It might serve the purpose of a small 
harbour, especially if they had, as is believed, a 
descent to the cave from within the castle. It is 
difficult to conceive tlie use of the aperture to the 
land, unless it w’as in some way enclosed and de- 
fended. Above the ruinous castle is a neat farm- 
house. Mrs More, tlie good-wife, a Seoto-lliber- 
nian, received us with kindness and hospitality 
which did honour to the nation of her birth, as well 
As of her origin, in a house whose cleanliness and 
neatness might have rivalled England. Her chum 
was put into immediate motion on our behalf, and 
we wore loaded with all manner of courtesy, as 
well as good things. We heard here of an armed 
schooner having been seen off the coast yesterday, 
which fired on a boat that went oft* to board her, j 
and would seem therefore to be a privateer, or 
armed smuggler. 

“ Return on board for breakfast, and then again 
take boat for the Giant’s Causeway — having first 
shotted tlie guns, and agreed on a signal, in case 
this alarming stranger should again make his ap- 
pearance. Visit two caves, both worth seeing, but 
not equal to those tve have seen : one, called Port 
Coon, opens in a small cove, or bay — the outer 
reach opens into an inner cave, and that again into 
the sea. The other, called Down Kerry, is a sea- 
cave, like that on the eastern side of Loch Eribol* — 
a high arch up which tlie sea rolls: — the weather 
being quiet, we sailed in very nearly to the upper 
.end. We then rowed on to the celebrated Cause- 
way, a platform composed of basaltic pillars, pro- 
jecting into the sea like tlie pier of a harbour. As 
I was tired, and had a violent headache, I did not 
Jand, but could easily see that the regularity of tlie 
.columns was the same as at Staffa; but that island 
contains a much more extensive and curious speci- 
men of this curious phenomenon. 

“ Kow along the shores of this celebrated point, 
which are extremely striking as well as curious. 
They open into a succession of little bays, each of 
which has precipitous banks graced with long ranges 
.of the basaltic pillars, sometimes placed above each 
other* and divided by masses of iuterweaving strata, 


or by green sloping banks of earth of extreme 
steepness. These rciilarkable ranges of columns are 
in some places chequered by horizontal strata of a 
red rock or earth, of the appearance of ochre ; so 
that the green of the grassy banks, the dark-grey 
or black appearance of tlie columns, with those red 
scams and other varieties of the interposed strata, 
have most uncommon ana striking effects. The 
outline of these cliffs is as singular as tlicir colour- 
ing. In several places the earth has wasted away 
from single columns, and left them standing insu- 
lated and erect, like the ruined colonnade of an 
ancient temple, upon the verge of the precipice. In 
other places, the disposition of the basaltic ranges 
presents singular appearances, to which the guides 
give names agreeable to tlie images which they are 
supposed to represent. Each of the little liays or 
inlets has also its appropriate name. One is called 
the Spanish Bay, from one of the Spanish Armada 
having been wrecked there. Thus our voyage has 
repeatedly traced the memorable remnants of that 
celebrated squadron. The general name of the 
cape adjacent to the Causeway, is Bcngore Head. 
To those who have seen Staffa, the peculiar ap- 
pearance of tlie Causeway itself will lose much of 
its effect; but the grandeur of the neighbouring 
scenery will still maintain the reputation of Bcngore 
Head. The people ascribe all these wonders to Fill 
MacCoul, whom they couple with a Scottish giant 
called Ben -an something or other. Tlie traveller is 
plied by guides, who make their profit by selling 
pieces of crystal, agate, or chalcedony, found in the 
interstices of the rocks. Our party brought off some 
curious joints of the columns, and, had 1 been quite 
as I am wont to be, I would have selected four to 
be capitals of a rustic porch at Abbotsford. But, 
alas ! alas ! I am much out of love with vanity at 
this moment. From wliat we hear at the Causeway, 
we have every reason to think that the pretended 
privateer has been a gentleman’s pleasure- vessel. — 
Continue our voyage southward, and pass between 
tlie Main of Ireland and the Isle of Rachrin, a rude 
heathy-looking island, once a place of refuge to 
Robert Bruce. This is said, in ancient times, to 
have been the abode of banditti, who plundered tlie 
neighbouring coast. At present it is under a long 
lease to a Mr Gage, who is said to maintain excel- 
lent order among the islanders. Those of bad cha- 
racter he expels to Ireland, and hence it is a phrase 
among the people of Rachrin, when they wish ill 
to any one, ‘A/ay Ireland be his hinder end. 9 On 
the Main we see the village of Babbitry, and a 
number of people collected, the remains of an I rish 
fair. Close by is a small island, called Sheep Island. 
We now take leave of the Irish coast, having heard 
nothing of its popular complaints, excepting tluit 
the good lady at Dunluce made a heavy moan 
against the tithes, which had compelled her hus- 
band to throw his whole farm into pasture. Stand 
over toward Scotland, and see the Mull of Cantyre 
light. 

w 6th September 1814. — Under the lighthouse at 
the Mull of Cantyre ; situated on a desolate spot 
among rocks like a Chinese pagoda in Indian draw- 
ings. Dull' 1 and Stevenson go ashore^t six. Ha- 
milton follows, but is unable to land, the sea having 
got up. The boat brings back letters, and I have 

| 1 Adam Duff, Esq., afterwards and for ninny years Sheriff 

of the county of Edinburgh, died on 17th May JMO. 
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the great comfort to learn all are well at Abbots- 
ford. About eight the tide begins to run very 
strong, and the wind rising at the same time, makes 
us somewhat apprehensive for mir boat, which had 
returned to attend D. and S. We observe them set 
off along the hills on foot, to walk, ns we under 
stand, to a bay called Carskey, five or six miles off, 
but the nearest spot at which they can hope to re- 
embark in this state of the weather. It now becomes 
very squally, and one of our jibsails splits. We are 
rither awkwardly divided into three parties — the 
pedestrians on shore, with whom wc now observe 
Captain Wilson, mounted upon a pony — the boat 
with four sailors, which is stealing along in-shore, 
unable to row, and scarce venturing to carry any 
sail — and we in the yacht, tossing about most ex- 
ceedingly. At length we reached Carskey, a quiet- 
looking bay, where the boat gets in to shore, and 
fetches off our gentlemen. — After this the coast of 
Cantyre seems cultivated and arable, but bleak and 
unenclosed, like many other parts of Scotland. We 
then learn that wo have been repeatedly in the 
route of two American privateers, who have made 
many captures in the Irish Channel, particularly 
at Innistruhul, at the back of Islay, and oil the 
Lewis. They are the Peacock, of twenty-two guns, 
and 165 men, and a schooner of eighteen guns, 
called the Prince of Neuchatcl. These news, added 
to the increasing inclemency of the weather, induce 
us to defer a projected visit to the coast of Gallo- 
way; and indeed it is time one of us was home on 
many accounts. We therefore resolve, after visiting 
the lighthouse at Pladda, to proceed for Greenock. 
About four drop anchor off Pladda, a small islet 
lying on the south side of Arran. Go ashore and 
visit the establishment. When we return on board, 
the wind being unfavourable for the mouth of 
Clyde, we resolve to weigh anchor and go into 
Lamlasli Bay. 

M 1th September 1814. — We had amply room to 
repent last night's resolution, for the wind, with its 
usual caprice, changed so soon as we had weighed 
anchor, blew- very hard, and almost directly against 
us, so that we were beating up against it by short 
tacks, which made a most disagreeable night ; as, 
between the noise of the wind and the sea, the clat- 
tering of the ropes and sails above, and of the move- 
ables below f , and the eternal * ready about J which 
was repeated every ten minutes when the vessel 
was about to tack, with the lurch and clamour 
which succeeds, sleep was much out of the ques- 
tion. We are not now in the least sick, but want 
of sleep is uncomfortable, and I have no agree- 
able reflections to amuse waking hours, excepting 
the hope of again rejoining my family. About six 
o’clock went on deck to Bee Lamlasli Bay, which 
w T e have at length reached after a hard struggle. 
The morning is fine and the wind abated, so that 
the coast of Arran looks extremely well. It is in- 
dented with two deep bays. That called Lamlash, 
being covered by an island with an entrance at 
either end, makes a Becure roadstead. The other 
bay, which takes its name from Brodick Castle, a 
seat of the Duke of Hamilton, is open. The situ- 
ation of the castle is very fine, among extensive 
plantations, laid out with perhaps too much for- 
mality, but pleasant to tlio eye, as the first tract 
of plantation we have seen for a long time. One 
stripe, however, with singular want of taste, runs 
straight up a finely rounded hill, and turning by 


an obtuse angle, cuts down the opposite side with 
equal lack of remorse. This vile habit of opposing 
the line of the plantation to the natural line and 
bearing of t:«.* ground, is one of the greatest prac- 
tical errors of early planters. As to the rest, the 
fields about Brodick, and tlic lowland of AiTan in 
genera 1 , seem rich, w r cll enclosed, and in good cul- 
tivation. Behind and around rise an amphitheatre 
of moun<:t ; ns, the principal a long ridge with fine 
swelling serrated tops, called Goat-Fell. Our wind 
now altogether dies away, while we want its as- 
sistance to get to the mouth of the Firth of Clyde, 
now opening between the extremity of the large 
am! fertile Isle of Bute, and the lesser islands called 
the Cumbrays. Tin* fertile coast of Ayrshire trends 
away to the south-westward, displaying many vil- 
lages, and much appearance of beauty and cultiva- 
tion. On the north-eastward arises the bold and 
magnificent screen formed by the mountains of 
Argyllshire and Dumbartonshire, rising above each 
other in gigantic succession. About noon a favour- 
able breath of wind enables us to enter the mouth 
of the Cisde, passing between the* larger Cuinbray 
and the extremity of Bute. As we udvance beyond 
the Cunihray, and open the opposite coast, see 
Largs, renowned for the final defeat of the Norwe- 
gian invaders by Alexander 1 1 1. [a.d. 1263.] Tlio 
ground of battle was a sloping, but rather gentle, 
ascent from the sea, above the modern Kirk of 
Largs. Had Haro gained the victory, it would 
have opened all the south-west of Scotland to his 
arms. On Bute, a fine and well-improved island, 
we open the Marquis of Bute’s house of Mount 
Stewart, neither apparently large nor elegant in 
architecture, but beautifully situated among W'ell- 
grown trees, with an open and straight avenue to 
the sea-shore. The whole isle is prettily varied 
by tlio rotation of crops : and the rocky ridges of 
| Goat-Fell and other mountains in Arran are now 
seen behind Bute as a background. These ridges 
resemble much the romantic and savage outline of 
the mountains of Cullin, in Skye. On the south- 
ward of Largs is Kclburn, the seat of Lord Glas- 
gow', with extensive plantations; oil the northward 
Skelinorlie, an ancient seat of the Montgomeries. 
The Firth, closed to appearance by Bute and the 
Cumbrays, now resembles a long irregular inland 
hke, bordered on the one side by the low and rich 
coast of Renfrewshire, studded with villages and 
seats, and on the other by the Highland mountains. 
( )ur bree o dies totally away, and leaves us to ad- 
mire this prospect till sunset. J learn incidentally, 
that, in the opinion of honest Captain Wilson, l 
have been myself the cause of all this contradictory 
weather. * It is all/ says the Captain to Steven- 
son, 6 owing to the cave at the Isle of Egg,’ — from 
which 1 had abstracted a skull. Under this odium 
I may labour yet longer, for assuredly the weather 
has been doggedly unfavourable. Night quiet and 
serene, but dead calm — a fine contrast to the pitch- 
ing, rolling, and walloping of last night. 

“ 8th September . — Waked very much in the same 
situation — a dead calm, but the weather very se- 
rene. With much difficulty, and by the assistance 
of the tide, we advanced up the Firth, and passing 
the village of Gourock at length reached Greenock. 
Took an early dinner, and embarked in tho steam- 
boat for Glasgow. We took leave of our little 
yacht under the repeated cheers of the sailors, who 
had been much pleased with their erratic mode of 
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travelling about, so difToront from I lie tedium of a 
regular voyage. A Her wo reached (ilasgow — a 
journey which we performed at the rate of about 
eight miles an hour, and with a smoothness of mo- 
tion wliicti probably resembles flying — we supped 
together and prepared to separate. — Erskinu and 
I go to-morrow to the Advocate’s at Killcrmont, 
and thence to Edinburgh. So closes my journal. 
But 1 must not omit to say, that among live or six 
persons, some of whom were doubtless different in 
tastes and pursuits, there did not occur, during the 
close communication of more than sixVccks aboard 
a small vessel, the slightest difference of opinion. 
Each seemed anxious to submit his own wishes to 
those of liis friends. The consequence was, that by* 
judicious arrangement ail were gratified in their 
turn, and frequently he who made some sacrifices 
to the views of liis companions, was rewarded by 
some unexpected gratification calculated particu- 
larly for bis own amusement. Thus ends my little 
excursion, in which, bating one circumstance*, which 
must have made me miserable for the time wherever 
J had learned it, 1 have enjoyed as much pleasure 
as in any six weeks of iny life. We had constant 
exertion, a huci*ch> ion of wild and uncommon sce- 
nery, good humour on board, and objects of anima- 
tion and interest when we went ashore*-- 

* Sed fugit intcrea — fugit irrcvoc.ihile tempiis.’” 


Cl I A PTE II XXXI IT. 

Letter ill Verse from Zetland ami -Orkney --Death of tlio 
Duchess of liuivlcwh Correspmidi'iie.* with the Duke -■ 
Altrivo Lake — Negotiation concerning tin* Lord of the I sh*** 
completed — Success of Waverley — Contemporaneous Criti- 
cisms oil the Novel -- Letters t«» Scott from .Mr Morrilt-- 
Mr Lewis, and Miss Maclean deplume — Letter from James 
t BulUuityne to Miss fcldgu worth. 

11114. 

1 question if any man ever drew liis own charac- 
ter more fully or more pleasingly than Scott has 
done in the preceding diary of a six weeks’ plea- 
sure voyage. We have before us, according to the 
scene and occasion, tint poet, the antiquary, the 
magistrate, the planter, and the agriculturist ; but 
everywhere the warm yet sagacious philanthropist 
— everywhere the courtesy, based on tin* unsellish- 
ness of the thorough-hred gentleman; -and surely 
never was the tenderness of a manly heart por- 
trayed more touchingly than in the closing pages. 
I ought to mention that Erskine received the news 
of the Duchess of Buccleuch’s death oil the day 
when the party landed at Dunstatfnage; but, know- 
ing how it would a Meet Scott, took means to pre- 
vent its readying him until the expedition should 
be coneluded. lb* heard the event casually men- 
tioned by a stranger during dinner at Port Rush, 
and was for the moment quite overpowered. 

Of the letters which Scott wrote to his friends 
during those happy six weeks, 1 have recovered 
only one, and it is, thanks to the leisure of the 
yacht, in verse. The strong and easy heroics of 
the first section prove, 1 think, that Mr Canning 
did not err when lie told him that if he chose he 
might emulate even Dry den’s command of that 
noble measure ; and the dancing anapiests of the 
second, show that lie could with equal facility have 
rivalled the gay graces of Cotton, Anstey, or Moore. 
This epistle did not reach the Duke of Eiicclcuch 


till his io\ i*l v Duchess was no more; and I shall 
annex it to some communications relating to that 
aMliction, which afford a contrast, not less inte- 
resting than melancholy, to the light-hearted glee 
reflected iu the rhymes from the region of Magnus 
Troil. 

“ To his Grace the DuJtc of Buccleuch , <$■<:. %c. SfC. 

“ Lighthouse Yacht, in the Sound of Lerwick, 
Zi-tliinii, Mill August 1814. 

“ Health to the Chieftain from his clansman true ! 

Bn mi her true Minstrel, health to fair Jluevleudi! 

Health from the isles, win re dewy Morning weaves 
Her chaplet with the lints that Twilight loaves; 

'Where late the sun scarce vanished Iroin the sight. 

And his bright pathway graced tin* short-lived night, * 
Though darker now as autumn's shades extend, 

The* north winds whittle and the mists ascend ! -• 

Health from the land where eddying whirlwinds toss 
The storm-rocked entitle of the Cape of Noss ; 

On outstretched cords the giddy engine slides, r 
liis mvn strong arm the hold adventurer guides, 

And ho that lists such desperate feat to try. 

May, like the sea-mew, skim ’twixi surf and sky. 

And fed the mid-air gales around him blow. 

And see the billow's rage live hundred feet below. 

•' Here by each stormy peak- anil desert shoro. 

The hardy islesmantues the daring oar, 

Practised alike his vulturous course to keep. 

Through the* white breakers or tlu* pathless deep, 

P.y et-a iclci-.s peril and by toil to vain 
A wretched pittanee from the niggard irnin. 

And when the xvoiii-out drudge old ocean leaves. 

What comfort greet-, him. and what hut receives? 

Lady ! the word your prt senee ere has cheered 
( Wlu n want awl borrow lied as you appeared; 

Wcro to a Zetiandi ras the high dome 
Of proud Driiinl.iiirig to my humble home. 

Here rise no grovis, awl litre no gardens blow. 

Here even the hardy heath scarce dares to grow ; 

Ihit rocks on rocks, in mist and storm arrayed, 

Stretch far hi .sen their giant colonnade, 

Wiili many a cavern seam'd, the dro.iry haunt 
Of the dun s< al and swtirthv cormor.tm. 

Wild mini i their rift' d brows with frequent en. 

As of lament, Liu* gulls and gain let* ll.v. 

And from th«*ir sable base, wuli sullen sound. 

In sheets of wliiti ning fii.uu the wa\es reoound. 

“ Yet o\cn these coasts a touch of mvy gain 

i'rom thus.* whose land has known oppn .s.- inn's cli: hi-; 

Pur here the industrious Dutchman comes mice i.ioru 
To moor liis tishing cnil'l by Hrcwiy's shore; 
l i reels every lornn r inati awl 1 rothcr tar. 

Marvels how Lerwick 'scap'd the rage of war, 

Tells many a talc of Oallic outrage done, 

And ends'll v blessing Hod mid Wellington. 

II ere too the (ircniUnd tar, a licreer guc.se. 

Claims a brief hour of riot, not of rest ; 

Proves cadi wild frolic that in wine lias birth. 

And waki s the land with brawls and boisterous mirth. 

A sadder sight oil you poor vessel’s prow 
The eaptive Norse-num sits iu silent wo. 

And eyes the Hags of Britain as they How. 

Hard fate of war, which bade her terrors sway 
II is destined course, and seize so mean a prey ; 

A hark with planks so warp’d and seams -mi men, 

She scarce might lace the gentlest airs of licaxcn : 

Pensive lie sits, and questions oft if none 
Can lisj liis speech and understand his moan; 

In vain — no islesuian now can use the tongue 
Of tin* hold Norse, from whom their lineage sprung. 

Not thus of old the X orse-mcn hither came, 

■Won by the love of danger or of fame ; 

On every storm-heat capo a shapeless tower 

Tells of their wars, their conqwsLS, awl their power; 

Por ne’er for (ireeia’s vales, nor Lntian land. 

Was fiercer strife than for this barren strand ; 

A race sex ere — the isle and ocean lords, 

Loved for its own delight the strife of swords; 

With scornful laugh the mortal pang defied , 

Awl blest their gods that they iu battle died. 

41 Such were the sires of Zetland's simple race. 

And still the eye may faint resemblance trace 
In the blue eye, tall form, proportion fair. 

The limks athletic, and the long light hair— 

Ouch was the mein, as Scald ami Minstrel sines. 

Of tair-liaired Harold, tirst of Norway’s Kaigsl; 

Hut their high denis to scale these crags coniined. 

Their only warfare is with waves and wind. 

44 Why should I talk of Mousa's castled coast? 

Why of the horrors of the Suwburgh Host? 
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May toot those bald disjointed linns suffice, 

IVnr.'d while my comrades whirl the rattling dice — 

“While down the cabin sk\ light lessening shine 
The rays, and eve is chased with mirth and wine ! 

Imagined, while clown Mousa’s desert bay 
Ohr well-trimmM vessel urged her nimble way, 

“While to the freshening breeze she leaned her side, 

And bade her bowsprit kiss the foamy tide t 

“ Such are tho lays that Zetland Isles supply ; 

Drenched witli the drizzly spray and dropping sky. 

Weary and wet, a sea-sick minstrel I. W. bcorr." 

“ POSTKCRIPTUM. 

•* Kirkwall, Orkney, Aug. IS, 1814. 

“ In respect that your Grace 1ms commissioned a Kr.iken, 

Vou will please be informed that th»»y seldom are taken ; 

It is January two years, the Zetland folks say, 
hince they saw the hist Kraken in Scalloway bay ; 

He lay in the offing a fortnight or more. 

Hut the devil a Zetlandor put from the shore. 

Though bold in the seas ot the North to assail 
The morse and the sea-horse, the grampus and whale. 

If voiff Grace thinks 1 *m writing t lie thing that is not. 

You may ask at a namesake of ours, Mr Scott — 

(He is nut from our clan, though his merits deserve it, 

Hut springs, 1 'm informed, from the Scotts of Scolsuirvet;) 1 
He questioned the folks who l>chcld it with e^cs, 

Hut they differed cniif tundcdly as to its size. 

For instance, the inode it and diffident swore 
That it seemed like the keel of ship, and no moro — 

Those of eyesight more dear, or of fancy more high, 
i-mid it rose like an island ’twixt ocean and sky — 

Hut all of tln> bulk bail a steady opinion 

That ’twas sure a //iv subject of Neptune’s dominion — 

And I think, my honl lluke, your Grace hurdly would wish 
To cumber your* house, such a kettlc oftish. 

Had your order related to uighteups or hose. 

Or mittens of worsted, there's plenty of those. 

Or would you Ik* pleased hut to fancy a whale ? 

And direct me to send it— by sea or by mail ? 

The season, I ’m told, is nigh over, but still 
T eould get you one tit tor the lake at Howhill. 

Indeed as to wlmles, there's no need to i>c thrifty, 

Since onu day last fortnight two hundred and fflty, 

Pursued by seven I Irknc^nirii’s boats and no more, 

Jh twixt Truffress and I.uiVness were drawn on the shore! 
You Ml ask if 1 saw this same wonderful sight; 

1 own that l did not, but easily might — 

For this mighty shoal ot leviathans lay 
On our lcc-lteam a mile, in the loop of the bay. 

Ami the islesmcii of Sandii were all at tho spoil, 
AiuijUuchiHfi (so it rm it) the hlubbi r to hoil; 

(Ye spirits ot' lavender, riiown the relh cl ion 

That awakes at the thoughts of this odorous dissection.) 

To see this huge marvel lull fain would we go. 

Hut “W iisoii, the wind, and the current, said no*. 

We have now got to Kirkwall, and needs l must stare 
When I think that in verse 1 have once called it fair; 

*Tis a base little borough, both dirty and meun- 
Tliere is nothing to hoar, tuid there’s nought to lie seen, 

Have a church, where, of old times, a prelate haran^uud. 
And a palace that’s built by an curl that was banged. 

Hut farewell to Kirkwall- aboard We are going. 

The anchor's a peak and the breezes arc blowing ; 

Our commodore calls all Ins hand to their places. 

And 'tis time to release you — Good-night to your Graces ! *’ 

“ To Jlis Grace the Duke of Duccleuch , $•<?. 

“ Glasgow, Sept. 8, 1814. 

“ My Dear Lord Dukry — I take the earliest op- 
portunity, after landing, to discharge a task so dis- 
tn ssing to me, that I find reluctance and fear even 
in making tho attempt, and for the first time ad- 
dress so kind and generous a friend without either 
comfort and confidence in myself, or tho power of 
ollering a single word of consolation to his afflic- 
tion. 1 learned the late calamitous news (which 
indeed no preparation could liuve greatly mitiga- 
ted) quite unex}>ectedly, when upon tho Irish coast; 
nor could the shock of an earthquake have affected 
me in the same proportion. Since that time 1 have 
been detained at sea, thinking of nothing but what 
lias happened, and of the painful duty I am now 
to perform. If the deepest interest in this inex- 

1 The Scotts of Hcolstarvet, and other fnmilicfi of the name in 
Fife and Uw wJicto, claim r.o kindred with the great clan of the 
Jiorder — and their armorial beariuga are different. 
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pressiblo loss could qualify me for expressing myself 
upon a subject *-o distressing, I know few whose 
attachment and respect for tlie lamented object of 
our sorrows can, or ought to exceed ray own, for 
never was more attractive kindness and condescen- 
sion display :d by one of her sphere, or returned 
with deeper and more heartfelt gratitude by one 
in my own. lint selfish regret and sorrow, while 
they claim a painful and unavailing ascendance, 
cannot drown the recollection of the virtues lost 
to the world, hist when their scene of acting had 
opened widerjtnd to her family when the prospect 
of their speedy entry upon life rendered her pre- 
cep! and example peculiarly important. And such 
an example ! for of all whom 1 have ever seen, in 
whatever rttnk, site possessed most the power of 
rendering virtue lovely- combining purity of feel- 
ing and soundness of judgment with a sweetness 
and affability which won the affections of all who 
had the happiness of approaching her. And this 
is tho partner of whom it has been God’s pleasure 
to deprive your Grace, aud the friend for whom I 
now sorrow, and shall sorrow while I can remem- 
ber anything. The recollection of her excellencies 
can hut add bitterness, at. least in the first pangs of 
calamity ; yet it is impossible to forbear the topic — 
it runs to my pen as to my thoughts, till i almost 
call in question, for an instant, the Eternal Wis- 
dom which has so early summoned her from this 
wretched world, where pain und grief and sorrow 
is our portion, to join those to whom htir virtues, 
while upon earth, gave her so strong a resemblance. 
Wouhl to God I could say, be comforted; but l feel 
every common topic of consolation must be, for the 
time at least, even an irritation to affliction. Grieve, 
then, my dear Lord, or 1 should say my dear and 
much honoured friend, — for sorrow for the time 
levels the highest distinctions of rank ; but do not 
grieve as those who have no hope. 1 know the last 
earthly thoughts of tho departed sharer of your 
joys and sorrows must have been for your Grace 
and the dear pledges she* lias left to your care. Ho 
not, for their sake, sutler grief to take that exclu- 
sive possession which disclaims care for the living, 
and is not only useless to the dead, but is what 
their wishes would have most earnestly depreca- 
ted. To time, and to God, whose are both time 
and eternity, belongs the office of future consola- 
tion ; it is enough to require from the sufferer 
under such a dispensation to bear liis burthen of 
sorrow with fortitude, and to resist those feelings 
which prompt us to believe that that which is gall- 
ing and grievous is therefore altogether beyond 
our strength to support. Most bitterly do 1 regret 
some levity which 1 fear must have reached you 
when your distress was most poignant, and most 
dearly have 1 paid for venturing to anticipate the 
time which is not ours, since 1 received these de- 
plorable news at the very moment when I was 
collecting some trifles that I thought might give 
satisfaction to the person whom 1 so highly ho- 
noured, and who, among her numerous excellen- 
cies, never failed to seem pleased with what she 
knew was meant to afford her pleasure. 

“ Hut l must break off, and have perhaps already 
written too much. 1 learn by a letter from Mrs 
Scott, this day received, that your Grace is at How- 
hill — in the beginning of next week 1 will be in 
the vicinity ; and when your Grace can receive me 
without additional pain, I shall have the honour of 
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waiting upon you. I remain, with the deepest sym- 
pathy, my Lord Duke, your Grace’s truly distressed 
and most grateful servant, Walter Scott.” 

The following letter was addressed to Scott by 
tile Duke of Buccleuch, before he received that 
which the Poet penned on landing at Glasgow. I 
present it here, because it will give a more exact 
notion of what Scott’s relations with his noble patron 
really were, than any other single document which 
I could produce : and to set that matter in its just 
light, is essential to the business of %iis narrative. 
But I am not ashamed to confess that I embrace 
with satisfaction the opportunity of thus offering to 
the readers of the present time a most instructive 
lesson. They will here see what pure* and simple 
virtues and humble piety may be cultivated as the 
only sources of real comfort in this world and con- 
solation in the prospect of futurity, — among circles 
which the giddy and envious mob aro apt to regard 
as intoxicated with the pomps and vanities of wealth 
and rank ; which so many of our popular writers 
represent systematically as sunk in selfish indul- 
gence — as viewing all below them with apathy and 
indifference — and last, not least, as upholding, when 
they do uphold, the religious institutions of their 
country, merely because they have been taught to 
believe that their own hereditary privileges and 
possessions derive security from the prevalence of 
Christian maxims and feelings among the mass of 
the people. 

u To Walter Scott , Esq., Post Office , Greenock. 

“ Bowliill, Sept 3. 1814. 

u My Dear Sir, — It is not with the view of dis- 
tressing you with my griefs, in order to relievo my 
own feelings, that L address you at this moment. 
But knowing your attachment to myself, and more 
particularly the real affection which you bore to 
my poor wife, I thought that a few lines from mo 
would be acceptable, both to explain the state of 
my mind at present, and to mention a few circum- 
stances connected with that melancholy event. 

“ I am calm and resigned. The blow was so 
severe that it stunned me, and I did not feel that 
agony of mind which might have been expected. I 
now see the full extent of my misfortune ; but that 
extended view of it has come gradually upon me. 
I am fully aware how imperative it is upon me to 
exert myself to the utmost on account of my chil- 
dren. I must not depress their spirits by a display 
of my own melancholy feelings. I have many new 
duties to perform, — or rather, perhaps, I now feel 
more pressingly the obligation of duties which the 
unceasing exertions of my poor wife rendered less 
necessary, or induced mo to attend to with less than 
sufficient accuracy. I have been taught a severe 
lesson ; it may and ought to be a useful one. I feel 
that my lot, though a hard one, is accompanied by 
many alleviations denied to others. I have a nu- 
merous family, thank God, iu health, and profiting, 
according to their different ages, by the admirable 
lessons they have been taught. My daughter, Anne, 
worthy of so excellent a mother, exerts herself to 
the utmost to supply her place, and has displayed 
a fortitude and strength of mind beyond her years, 
and (as I had foolishly thought) beyond her powers. 
1 have most kind friends willing and ready to afford 
me every assistance. These are my worldly com- 
forts, and they are numerous and great. 


u Painful as it may be, I cannot reconcile It to 
myself to be totally silent as to the last scene of 
I this cruel tragedy. As she had lived, so she died, 
— an example of every noble feeling — of love, at- 
tachment, and the total want of everything selfish. 
Endeavouring to the last to conceal her suffering, 
she evinced a fortitude, a resignation, a Christian 
courage, beyond all power of description. Her last 
injunction was to attend to her poor people. It was 
a dreadful but instructive moment. I have learned 
that the most truly heroic spirit may be lodged in 
the tenderest and the gentlest breast. Need I tell 
you that she expired in the full hope and expec- 
tation, nay, in the firmest certainty, of passing to 
a better world, through a steady reliance on her 
Saviour. If ever there was a proof of the efficacy 
of our religion in moments of the deepest affliction, 
and in the hour of death, it was exemplified in her 
conduct. But I will no longer dwell upon a subject 
which must be painful to you. Knowing her sin- 
cere friendship for you, I have thought it would 
give you pleasure, though a melancholy one, to hear 
from me that her last moments were such as to be 
envied by every lover of virtue, piety, and true and 
genuine religion. 

“ 1 will endeavour to do in all things what I 
know she would wish. I have therefore determined 
to lay myself open to all the comforts my friends 
can afford me. I shall be most happy to cultivate 
their society as heretofore. I shall love them more 
and more, because I know they loved her. When- 
ever it suits your convenience I shall be happy to 
seo you here. I feel that it is particularly my duty 
not to make my house the house of mourning to 
my children ; for I know it was her decided opinion 
that it is most mischievous to give an early impres- 
sion of gloom to the mind. 

“ Yon will find me tranquil, and capable of going 
through the common occupations of society. Adieu 
for the present. Yours very sincerely, 

Buccleuch, &c.” 


“ To His Grace the Puke of Buccleuch , $c. §c. <J e. 

** Edinburgh, 11th Sept. 1814. 

“ My* Dear Lord Duke, — I received your letter 
(which had missed ine at Greenock) upon its being 
returned to this place, and cannot sufficiently ex- 
press my gratitude for the kindness which, at such 
a moment, could undertake the task of writing upon 
such a subject to relieve the feelings of a friend. 
Depend upon it, I am so far worthy of your Grace’s 
kindness, that, among many proofs of it, this affect- 
ing and most distressing one can never be forgotten. 
It gives me great though melancholy satisfaction, 
to find that your Grace has had the manly and 
Christian fortitude to adopt that resigned and pa- 
tient frame of spirit, which can extract from the 
most bitter calamity a wholesome mental medicine. 
1 trust in God, that, as so many and such high 
duties are attached to your station, and as he has 
blessed you with the disposition that draws plea- 
sure from the discharge of them, your Grace will 
find your first exertions, however painful, rewarded 
with strength to persevere, and finally with that 
comfort which attends perseverance in that which 
is right. The happiness of hundreds depends upon 
your Grace almost directly, and the effect of your 
example in the country, and of your constancy in 
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support of a constitution daily undermined by the 
wicked and designing, is almost incalculable. Justly, 
then, and well, has your Grace resolved to sacrifice 
all tliat is selfish in tho indulgence of grief, to the 
duties of your social and public situation. Long 
may you have health and strength to be to your 
dear and hopeful family an example and guide t ]in 
all that becomes their high rank. It is enough that 
one light — and alas ! what a light that was ! — has 
been recalled by the Divine Will to another and a 
better sphere. 

44 I wrote a hasty and unconnected letter imme- 
diately on landing. 1 am detained for two days in 
this place, but shall wait upon your Grace imme- 
diately on my return to Abbotsford. If my society 
cannot, in the circumstances, give much pleasure, 
it will, \ trust, impose no restraint. 

“ Mrs Scott desires me to otter her deepest sym- 
pathy upon this calamitous occasion. Sim has much 
reason, for she has lost the countenance of a friend 
such as she cannot expect the course of human life 
again to supply. I am ever, with much and affec- 
tionate respect, your Grace’s truly faithful humble 
servant, Walter Scott.” 


“ To J. It. S. Morritt, Esq., M . P., Worthing. 

1 * Edinburgh, Septrmbcr 14, 1014. 

“ My Dear Morritt, — 4 At the end of my tour 
on tlio 22d August’ ! ! ! Lord help us ! — this comes 
of going to the Levant and the Hellespont, and 
your Euxine, and so forth. A poor devil who goes 
to Nova Zemblu and Thule is treated as if he had 
been only walking as far as Barnard Castle or 
Cauldsliiclds Loch. 1 I would have you to know 1 
only returned on tho 1 Otli current, and the most 
agreeable thing I found was your letter. I am sure 
you must know I had need of something pleasant, 
for the news of the death of the beautiful, the kind, 
the affectionate, and generous Duchess of Buecleuch 
gave me a shock, which, to speak God’s truth, could 
not have been exceeded unless by my own family’s 
sustaining a similar deprivation. She was indeed 
a light set upon a hill, and liad all the grace which 
the most accomplished manners and the most af- 
fable address could give to those virtues by which 
she was raised still higher than by rank. As she 
always distinguished me by her regard and confi- 
dence, and as T had many opportunities of seeing 
her in the active discharge of duties in which she 
rather resembled a descended angel than an earthly 
being, you will excuse my saying so much about 
my own feelings on an occasion where sorrow has 
been universal. But I will drop the subject. The 
survivor has displayed a strength and firmness of 
mind seldom equalled, where the affection has been 
so strong and mutual, and amidst the very high 
station and commanding fortune which so often 
render self-control more difficult, because so far 
from being habitual. I trust, for liis own sake, as 
well as for that of thousands to whom his life is di- 


* Lord Byron writes to Mr Moore, August 3, 1814 — “ Oh ! 
T have had the most amusing letter from Hogg, the Ettrick 
Minstrel and Shepherd. 1 ti.ink very highly of him as a poet, 
but he and half of these Scotch and Lake troubadours are spoilt 
by living in little circles and petty cotories. London and the 
world is the only place to take the conceit out of a man — in the 
milling phrase. Scott, he s;.\ is gone to the Orkneys in a gale 
of wind, during which wind,' he affirms, the said Scott he is sure 
It not at his ease, to say the least of it Lord ! Lord ! if these 
bong-keeping minstrels had crossed your Atlantic or my Medi- 


rcctly essential, and hundreds of thousands to whom 
his example is iinpt ‘taut, that God, as he has given 
him fortitude to boar this inexpressible shock, will 
add strength oi constitution to support him in tho 
struggle, lie lias written to me on the occasion in 
a stylo becoming a mail and a Christian, submissive 
to the will of God, and williug to avail himself of 
the consolations which remain among his family 
and friends. 1 am going to see him, and how wo 
shall meet, God knows ; but though 4 an iron raau 
of iron mould’ upon many of the occasions of life 
in which I see people most affected, and a peculiar 
contemner of the commonplace sorrow which I seo 
paid to the departed, this is a case in which my 
stoicism will not serve me. They both gave me 
reason to think they loved mo, and I returned their 
regard with the most sincere attachment — the dis- 
tinction of rank being, 1 think, set apart on all 
sides. But God's will be done. I will dwell no 
longer upon this subject. It is much to learn that 
Mrs Morritt is so much better, and that if 1 have 
sustained a. severe wound from a quarter so little 
expected, i may promise myself the happiness of 
your dear wife’s recovery. 

44 1 will shortly mention tho train of our voyage, 
reserving particulars till another day. We sailed 
from Leith, and skirted the Scottish coast, visiting 
tho Duller of Buchan and other remarkable ob- 
jects — went to Shetland— thence to Orkney — from 
thence round Gape Wrath to the Hebrides, making 
descents everywhere, where there was anything to 
be seen — thence to Lewis and the Long Island — 
to Skye — -to Iona-- and ho forth, lingering among 
the Hebrides as long us we could. Then wo stood 
over to the coast of Ireland, and visited the Giant's 
Causeway and Fort Rush, where Dr Richardson, 
the inventor (discoverer, l would say) of the cele- 
brated tiorin grass, resides. By tho way, he is a 
chattering charlatan, and his florin a mere humbug. 
But if lie were Cicero, and bis invention were po- 
tatoes, or any tiling equally useful, 1 should detest 
the recollection of the place and the man, for it 
was there I learned the death of my friend. Adieu, 
my dear Morritt ; kind compliments to your lady ; 
like poor Tom, 4 I cannot daub it farther.’ When 
I hear where you are, and what you are doing, I 
will write you a more cheerful epistle. Boor M ac- 
ker de, too, is gone- the brother of our friend Lady 
Hood — and another Mackenzie, son to the Man of 
Feeling. So short time have 1 been absent, and 
such lias bcf'ii the harvest of mortality among those 
whom I regarded I 

“ 1 will attend to your corrections ill Waverley. 
My principal employment for the autumn will be 
reducing the knowledge 1 have acquired of the lo- 
calities of the islands into scenery and stage-room 
for the 4 Lord of the Isles/ of which renowned 
romance 1 think I have repeated some portions to 
you. It was elder bom than Rokeby, though it 
gAve place to it in publishing. 

“ After all, scribbling is an odd propensity. I 
don’t believe there is any ointment, even that of the 

terranean, nnd tasted a little open boating in a white squall — 
or a gale in 1 the Out,’— or tlie Bay of Biscay, with no gale at 
all — how it would enliven and introduce them to n few of the 
sensations 1 — to say nothing of an illicit amour or two upon 
shore, in the way of Essay upon the Passions, beginning with 
simple adultery, and compounding it as they went along." — Lift 
and Works , vol iii. p. 102. Lord Byron, by the way, had 
written on July the 24th to Mr Murray, “ Waverley »» the 
best and most interesting novel I have redde since — I dun t 
know when," Ac.— Hid, p 98. 
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Edinburgh Review, which can cum the infected. 
Once more yours entirely, Walter Scott.” 

Before I pass from the event which made August 
1814 so black a month in Scott’s calendar, 1 may 
be excused for once more noticing the kind interest 
which the Duclicss of Buccleuch had always taken 
in the fortunes of the Ettrick Shepherd, and intro- 
ducing a most characteristic epistle which she re- 
ceived from him a few months before her death. 
The Duchess — u fearful” (as she said) “ of seeing 
herself in print” — did not answer the Shepherd, 
but forwarded his letter to Scott, begging him to 
explain that circumstances did not allow the Duke 
to concede what he requested, but to assure him 
that they both retained a strong wish to serve him 
whenever a suitable opportunity should present it- 
self. Hogg’s letter was as follows : — 

cs To her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch , Dalkeith 
Palace. Favoured by Messrs Grieve and Scott, 
hatters, Edinburgh . l 

“ Ettrickbank, March 17, 1014. 
u May it please your Grace, — 1 have often griev ed 
you by my applications for this and that. 1 am 
sensible of this, for i have had many instances of 
your wishes to be of service to me, could you have 
known what to do lor that purpose, but there arc 
some eccentric characters in the world, of whom no 
person can judge or know what will prove bene- 
ficial, or what may prove tlieir bane. 1 have again 
and again received of vour Grace’s private bounty, 
and though it made me love and respect you the 
more, 1 was nevertheless grieved at it. It was 
never your Grace’s money that 1 wanted, but the 
honour of your countenance ; indeed my heart could 
never yield to the hope of being patronised by any 
house save that of Buecloucli, whom I deemed 
bound to cherish every plant that indicated any- 
thing out of the common way on the liraes of 
Ettrick and Yarrow. 

“ I know you will he thinking that this long 
prelude is to end with a request. No, Madam! 1 
have taken the resolution of never making another 
request. I will, however, tell you a story, which 
is, 1 believe, founded on a fact : — 

u There is a small farm at the head of a water 
called **■***, possessed by a mean 
fellow named * * * *. A third of it has been 

taken off and laid into another farm — the remainder 
is as yet unappropriated. Now, there is a certain 
poor bard, who has two old parents, each of them 
upwards of eighty-four years of age ; and that bal’d 
lias no house nor home to shelter those poor parents 
in, or cheer the evening of their lives. A single line 
from a certain very great and very beautiful lady, 
to a certain Mr Kiddle, 54 would ensure that small \ 
pendicle to the bard at once. Hut she will grant no 
such thing ! 1 appeal to your Grace if she is not a 

very bad lady that i J am your Grace’s ever obliged 
and grateful .James Hogg, 

The Ettrick Shepherd.” 

Though the Duke of Buccleuch would not dismiss 
a poor tenant merely because Hogg called him “ a 
mean fellow,” he had told .Scott that if he could find 
an unappropriated pendicle,” such as this letter 
referred to, lie would most willingly bestow it on 

i Mr Giteve was a man of cultivated mind and generous dis- 
position, aad a most kind and zealous friend of the Shepherd. 


the Shepherd, it so happened, that when Scott 
paid his first visit at Bowl i ill after the death of the 
Duchess, the Ettrick Shepherd was mentioned: — 
“ My friend,” said the Duke, u I must now consider 
this poor man’s case as her legacy;” and to this 
feeling Hogg owed, very soon afterwards, his es- 
tablishment at Altrive, on his favourite braes of 
Yarrow. 

As Scott passed through Edinburgh on his return 
from his voyage, the negotiation as to the Lord of 
the Isles, which had been protracted through se- 
veral months, was completed — Constable agreeing 
to give fifteen hundred guineas for one half of tlio 
copyright, while the other moiety was retained by 
the author. The sum mentioned lmd been offered 
by Constable at an early stage of the affair, but it 
was not until now accepted, in consequence of the 
earnest wish of Scott and Ballantyne to saddle the 
publisher of the new poem with part of their old 
“ quire stock,” — which, however. Constable ulti- 
mately persisted in refusing. It may easily be 
believed that John Balhmtyne’s management of 
money matters during Scott’s six weeks’ absence 
had been such as to render it doubly convenient 
for the Boot to have this matter settled oil his 
arrival in Edinburgh— and it may also be supposed 
that the progress of Waver ley during that interval 
had tended to put the thief parties in good humour 
with each other. 

In returning to Waverley, I must observe most 
distinctly, that nothing can be more unfounded 
than the statement which has of late years been 
frequently ivpeated in memoirs of ‘Scott’s life, that 
the sale of the first edition of this immortal Tale 
was slow. It appeared on the 7th of July, and tho 
whole impression (1000 copies) had disappeared 
within five weeks; an occurrence then unprece- 
dented in the case of an anonymous novel, put 
forth, at what is called among publishers, the dead 
season. A second edition, of 2000 copies, was at 
least projected by the 24th of the same month ; 3 — 
that appeared before the cud of August, and it too 
had gone off so rapidly, that when Scott passed 
through thlinhurgh, on his way from the Hebrides, 
lu» found Constable eager to treat, on the same 
terms as before, for a third of 1000 copies. This 
third edition was published in October, and when 
a fourth of the like extent was called lor in Novem- 
ber, I find Scott writing to John Ballantyne — w I 
suppose Constable won't quarrel with a work on 
which lie has netted £012 in four months, with a 
certainty of making it £1000 before the year is 
out and, in fact, owing to the diminished expense 
of advertising, the profits of this fourth edition 
were to each party £440. To avoid recurring to 
these details, I may as well state at once, that a 
fifth edition of 1000 copies appeared in January 
1815 ; a sixth of 1500 in June 1816 ; a seventh of 
*2000 in October 1817; an eighth of 2000 in April 
1821 ; that in the collective editions, prior to 1829, 
1 1 ,000 were disposed off ; and that tlio sale of the 
current edition, with notes, begun in 1829, has al- 
ready reached 40,000 copies. Well might Constable 
regret that he had not ventured to offer £1000 for 
tlic whole copyright of Waverley ! 

I must now look back for a moment to the his- 
tory of the composition. — The letter of September 
1810 was not the only piece of discouragement 

8 Major ltiddcll, the Duke’s Chamberlain at Bmnkaom# 
Castle, * tfee letter to Mr Morritt, ante, p. 257. 
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which Scott had received, during tho progress of 
W averlcv, from his first confidant. James Dalian- 
tvne, in liis deathbed memorandum , says — “ When 
Mr Scott first questioned me sis to my hopes of him 
as a novelist, it somehow or other did chance that 
they were not very high. lie saw this, and said — 

* Well, I don't see why 1 should not succeed as well 
ns other people. At all events, faint heart never 
won fair lady — *tis only trying.* When the first 
volume was completed, I still could not get myself 
to think much of the Waverlov -Honour scenes; 
and in this 1 afterwards found that I sympathized 
with many. But, to my utter shame l»e it spoken, 
when 1 reached the exquisite descriptions of scenes 
and manners at Tally- Ycolan, what did I do hut 
pronounce them at once* to be utterly vulgar! — 
When tho success of tie* work so entirely knocked 
me down as a man of taste, all that, the good-natured 
author said was — ‘ Well, 1 really thought you were 
wrong about the Scotch. Why, Burns l>y his 
poetry had already attracted universal attention to 
everything Scottish, and I confess 1 couldn't see 
why 1 should not, be able to keep the flame alive, 
merely because 1 wrote Scotch in prose, and ho in 
rhyme.* *' — It is, 1 think, very agreeable to have 
this manly avowal to compare with the delicate 
allusion which Scott makes to the allair in his Pre- 
face to the Novel. 

The only other friends originally intrusted with 
his secret appear to have been Mr Krskine and 
Mr Merritt. J know not at what stage the former 
altered the opinion which he formed on seeing tint 
tiny fragment of lltOo. The latter did not, as we 
have seen, receive the hook until it was completed ; 
but he anticipated, before he closed the first volume, 
the station which public opinion would ultimately 
assign to Wavcrley. “ J low the story may con- 
tinue/* Mr Merritt then wrote, “ J am not aide to 
divine ; but, as far as 1 have read, pray let us thank 
you for the Castle of Tully-Vcnlan, and thedelight- : 
fill drinking-bout at Lucky Mac- Leary's, for the j 
diameters* of tho Laird of Baimawhapple and the 
Baron of Bradwardine ; and no less for Davie j 
Celatlv, whom 1 take to he a transcript of William j 
Rose's motley follower, commonly yclept Caliban. 1 j 
If tbe completion be equal to what we have just ! 
devoured, it deserves a place among our standard 
works far better than its modest appearance and 
anonymous title-page will at first gain it in these 
days of prolific story-telling. Your manner of nar- 
rating* is so different from the slipshod sauntering 
verbiage of common novels, and from the stiff, pre- 
cise, and prim seiitentiousness of some of our fe- 
male moralists, that I think it can’t fail to strike 
any body who knows what style means ; but, amongst 
the gentle class, who swallow every blue-backed 
book in a circulating library for the sake of the 
story, 1 should fear half the knowledge of nature it 
contains, and all the real humour, may he thrown 

* This alludes to some mummery In whit n David JJinvcs, of 
merry memory, wore n Caliban-like disguise. He lived more 
thnn forty years in the seivice of Mr AV. IS. Hose, and died in 
ft last year. Mr Hose was of course extremely young when ho 
first picked up llinvcs — a bookbinder by trade, and a preacher 
among the Methodists. A sermon heard casually under a tree 
in the New Forest, had such touches of good feeling and broad 
humour, that the young gentleman promoted him to he his valet 
on the spot. lie Was treated latterly more like a friend than a 
servant, by his master, and by all his master's intimate friends. 
Scott presented him with a copy of all his works ; and Coleridge 
gave him a corrected (or rather an altered) copy of Cliristalxdle, 
with this inscription on the fly-leaf: ‘ ‘ Dear Hinves,— Till this 
hook is concluded, and with it * Gundimore, a poem, by the 


away. Sir Everanl, Mrs Rachael, and the Baron, 

! arc, 1 think, in the irst rank of portraits for nature 
i and character ; and I could depone to their likeness 
j in any court of taste. The ballad of St Swithin, 
j and scraps of old sonys, were measures of danger 
it you meant to continue your concealment ; but, 
in truth, you wear your disguise something after 
j the ntuiiin r « f Bottom the weaver; and in spite of 
: you the truth will soon peep out.” And next day he 
resumes, — w We have finished Wavcrley, and were 
j 1 to toll you all my admiration, you would accuse 
I nu of complimenting. You have quite attained 
i the point which your postscript-preface mentions 
; as vonr object — tho discrimination of Scottish cha- 
; raotor, which bad hitherto been slurred over with 
; clumsy national daubing.'* Ue adds, a week or two 
i Inter — w After all, 1 need lint much thank you for 
your confidence. How could you have hoped that 
, l should not discover you 1 1 had heard you tell 

| half the anecdotes before — some turns you owe to 
I myself ; . nd no doubt most of your friends must 
j have the s; me sort of thing to say.” 

Monk Lewis’s letter on the subject is so short, 
that I must give it as it stands: — 

“ To Walter Scott, Ksq., Abbotsford. 

M Tho Albnny, Aug. J7, 1814. 

“ My Dear Scott, I return some books of yours 
which you lent me ‘shly years since 9 — and 1 hop© 

: they will reach you safe. 1 write in great haste ; 
j and yet I must mention, that hearing ‘ Wavorley 9 
j ascribed to you, I bought it., and read it with all 
impatience. I am now told it is not yours, but 
William Lrskine's. If this is so, pray tell him from 
me that 1 think it excellent in every respect, and 
that l believe every word of it. Ever yours, 

M. G. Lkwis ” 

Another friend (and he had, I think, none more 
dear), tin? Into Margaret Maclean Clcphano of 
Torloisk, afterwards Marchioness of Northampton, 
writes tints from Kirkness, in Kinross-shire, oil 
the 1 1th October:— “ In this place I feel a sort of 
pleasure, not unullicd to pain, from the many re- 
collections that every venerable tree, and every 
sunny bank, and every honeysuckle benver, occa- 
sions; and 1 have found something here that speaks 
to n. 5 in the voice of a valued friend — Wavcrley. 
The question that rises, it is perhaps improper to 
give utterance to. If so, let it pass tut an excla- 
mation. — 1. it possible that Mr Krskine can havo 
written it? Tho poetry, I think, would prove a dif- 
ferent descent in any court in Christendom. Tho 
turn of the phrases in many places is so peculiarly 
yours, that i fancy I hear your voice repeating 
them ; and there wants but verse to make all Wa- 
verloy an enchanting poem— varying to bo suro 
from grave to gay, but with so deepening an inte- 
rest as to leave an impression on the mind that 

same author, * areppt of this corrected copy of Christolxdlc as 
a small token of regard ; yet such a testimonial os I would not 
my to any one 1 did not esteem, though ho were an emperor, 
lu assured 1 shall send you for your private library, every work 
I have published (if there be any to be had) and whatever I 
shall publish. Keep steady to tlie faith. If the fountainhead 
be always full, the stream cannot be lung empty. Yours sin- 
cerely, 8. T. Couchjdok." 

llth Nov . 1816*— Muddeford. 

Mr Rose imagines that the warning “ keep steady to tilt 
faith/* was given in allusion to Ugo bosrolo’s “ supposed li- 
cence in religious opinions." Rhymes (Brighton, 1837) p.83* 
[1839.] 
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few — -very few poems — could awaken. But, why 
did not the author allow me to be his Gaelic Dra- 
goman? Oh! Mr , whoever you are, you might 

Save Bafely trusted — M. M. C.” 

There was one person with whom it would, of 
course, have been more than vain to affect any 
concealment. On the publication of the third edi- 
tion, I find him writing thus to his brother Thomas, 
who had by this time gone to Canada as paymaster 
of the 70th regiment: — “ Dear Tom, a novel here 
called Waverley, has had enormous success. I sent 
you a copy, and will send you another, with the 
Lord of the Isles, which will bo out at Christmas. 
The success which it has had, with some other cir- 
cumstances, has induced people 

* To lay the bantling at a certain door, 

Where lying store of faults, they 'd fain heap more.' 1 

You will guess for yourself how far such a report 
lias credibility ; but by no means give the weight 
of your opinion to the Transatlantic public; for you 
must know there is also a counter-report, that you 
have written the said Waverley. Send me a novel 
bitermixing your exuberant and natural humour, 
with any incidents and descriptions of scenery you 
may see — particularly with characters and traits 
of manners. I will give it all the cobbling that is 
necessary, and, if you do but exert yourself, I have 
not the least doubt it will be worth £500 ; and, to 
encourage you, you may, when you semi the MS., 
draw on me for £100, at fifty days’ sight— so that 
your labours will at any rate not be quite thrown 
away. You have more fun and descriptive talent 
than most people; ami all that you want — i. e. the 
mere practice of composition - - 1 can supply, or the 
devil ’s in it. Keep this matter a dead secret, and 
look knowing when Waverley is spoken of. If you 
arc not Sir John Falstaft*, you are as good a mail 
as he, and may therefore face Colville of the Dale. 
You may believe 1 don’t want to make you the au- 
thor of a book you have never seen ; but if people 
will, upon their own judgment, suppose so, and 
also on their own judgment give you £500 to try 
your hand on a novel, I don’t see that you are a 
pin’s- point the worse. Mind that your MS. attends 
the draft. I am perfectly serious and confident, 
that in two or three months you might clear the 
cobs, I beg my compliments to the hero who is 
afraid of Jeffrey's scalping knife.” 

In truth, no one of Scott’s intimate friends ever 
had, or could have had, the slightest doubt as to 
the parentage of Waverley : nor, although he ab- 
stained from communicating the fact formally to 
most of them, did he ever affect any real conceal- 
ment in the case of such persons ; nor, when any 
circumstance ai*ose which rendered the withholding 
of direct confidence on the subject incompatible 
with perfect freedom of feeling on both sides, did 
he hesitate to make the avowal. 

Nor do I believe that the mystification ever an- 
swered much purpose, among literary men of emi- 
nence beyond the circle of his personal acquaint- 
ance. But it would be difficult to suppose that he 
had ever wished that to be otherwise ; it was suffi- 
cient for him to set the mob of readers at gaze, and 
above all, to escape the annoyance of having pro- 
ductions, actually known to be his, made the daily 
and hourly topics of discussion in his presence. 

Mr Jeffrey had known Scott from his youth — 

* Garrick's Epilogue to Polly Honey combe, 1760. 

. .2 


and, in reviewing Waverley, he was at no pains to 
conceal his conviction of its authorship. He quar- 
relled, as usual, with carelessness of style, and some 
inartificialitics of plot, but rendered justice to the 
substantial merits of the work, in language which 
I shall not mar by abridgment. The Quarterly 
was far less favourable in its verdict. Indeed, the 
articles on Waverley, and afterwards on Guy Man- 
nering, which appeared in that journal, will bear 
the test of ultimate opinion as badly as any critical 
pieces which our time has produced. They are 
written in a captious, cavilling strain of quibble, 
which shows as complete blindness to the essential 
interest of the narrative, as the critic betrays on 
the subject of the Scottish dialogue, which forms 
its liveliest ornament, when ho pronounces that to 
be “ a dark dialogue of Anglified Erse.” With this 
remarkable exception, the professional critics were, 
oil the whole, not slow to confess their belief, that, 
under a hackneyed name and trivial form, there 
had at last appeared a work of original creative 
genius, worthy of being placed by the side of the 
very few real masterpieces of prose fiction. Loftier 
romance was never blended with easier, quainter 
humour, by Cervantes himself. In his familiar 
delineations, lie had combined the strength of 
Smollett with the native elegance and unaffected 
pathos of Goldsmith ; in his darker scenes, he had 
revived that real tragedy which appeared to have 
left our stage with the age of Sliakspeare; and ele- 
ments of interest so diverse had been blended and 
interwoven with that nameless grace, which, more 
surely perhaps than even the highest perfection in 
the command of any one strain of sentiment, marks 
the master-mind cast in Nature’s most felicitous 
mould. 

Scott, with the consciousness (avowed long after- 
wards in his General Preface) that he should never 
in all likelihood have thought of a Scotch novel had 
lie not read Maria Edgeworth’s exquisite pieces of 
Irish character, desired James Ballantyiic to send 
her a copy of Waverley on its first appearance, 
inscribed “ from the author.” Miss Edgeworth, 
whom Scott had never then seen, though some li- 
terary correspondence had passed between them, 
thanked the nameless novelist, under cover to Bal- 
lantyne, with the cordial generosity of kindred ge- 
nius ; and the following answer, not from Scott, 
but from Ballantyne — (who had kept a copy, now 
before me)* — is not to be omitted: — 

“ To Miss Edgeworth, Edgeucorthstown, Ireland . 

'** Edinburgh, 11th November 1814. 

“ Madam, — I am desired by the Author of Wa- 
verly to acknowledge, in his name, the honour you 
have done him by your most flattering approba- 
tion of his work — a distinction which he receives 
as one of the highest that could be paid him, and 
which he would have been proud to have himself 
stated his sense of, only that being impersonal , he 
thought it more respectful to require my assist- 
ance than to write an anonymous letter. 

“ There are very few who ha**e had the oppor- 
tunities that have been presented to me, of know- 
ing how very elevated is the admiration entertained 
by the Author of Waverley for the genius of Miss 
Edgeworth. From the intercourse that took place 
betwixt us while the work was going through my 
press, I know that the exquisite truth and power 
of your characters operated on his mind at once 
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to excite and subdue it. He felt that the success 
of his book was to depend upon the characters, 
much more than upon the story; and he enter- 
tained so just and so high an opinion of your emi- 
nence in the management of both, as to have strong 
apprehensions of any comparison which might be 
instituted betwixt liis picture and story and yours ; 
besides, that there is a richness and naivete in 
Irish character and humour, in which the Scotch 
are certainly defective, and which could hardly 
fail, as he thought, to render his delineations cold 
and tame by tlie contrast. * If I could but hit 
Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful power of vivifying all 
her persons, and making them live as being* in 
your mind, I should not be afraid:’ — Often has 
the Author of WavcrJey used such language to 
me ; awl I knew that I gratified him most when 
I could say, — * Positixely this is equal to Miss 
Edgeworth.* You will thus judge, Madam, how 
deeply he must feel such praise as you have be- 
stowed upon his efforts. I believe lie himself thinks 
the Baron the best drawn character in his hook — 

I mean the Bailie — honest Bailie Macwlieeblo. 
He protests it is the most true, though from many 
causes he did not expect it to be the most popular. 
It appears to me, that amongst so many splendid 
portraits, all drawn with such strength and truth, 
it is more easy to say which is your favourite, than 
which is best. Mr Ilenry Mackenzie agrees with 
you in ,>0111* objection to the resemblance to Field- 
ing. lie says, you should never be forced to re- 
collect, tnatuf/v all its internal evidence to the 
contrary, that such a work is a work of fiction, 
and all its tine creations but of air. The character 
of Rok j is less finished than the author had at one 
period intended ; but l believe the characters of 
humour grew upon his liking, to the prejudice, in 
some degree, of those of a more elevated and sen- 
timental kind. Yet what can surpass Flora, and 
her gallant brother ? 

“ I am not authorized to sav— but I will not 
resist my impulse to say to Miss Edgeworth, that 
another novel, descriptive of more ancient man- 
ners still, may he expected ere long from the Au- 
thor of Waverley. But 1 request her to observe, 
that I say this in strict confidence — not certainly 
meaning to exclude from the knowledge of what j 
will give them pleasure, her respectable family. 

“ Mr Scott’s jkjciti, the Lord of the Isles, pro- 
mises fully to equal the most admired of his pro- 
ductions. It is, I think, equally powerful, and 
certainly more uniformly polished and sustained. 

I have seen three cantos. It will consist of six. 

“ I have the honour to be, Madam, with the 
utmost admiration and respect, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 

James Ballantyne.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Progress of the Lord of the Isles — Correspondence with Mr 
Joseph Train — Rapid completion of the Lord of the Isles — 
“ Six Weeks at Christmas * — “ Refreshing the Machine”— 
Publication of the Poem — and of Guy Mannering — Letters 
to Morritt, Terry, and John Ballantyne — Anecdotes by 
James Ballantyne — Visit to London — Meeting with Lord 
Byron— Dinners at Carlton House. 

1814-1815. 

By the 11 th of November, then, the Lord of the 

Isles had made great progress, and Scott had also 


-MR. JOSEPH TRAIN. 

authorized Ballantyne to negotiate among the book* 
sellers for the publication of a second novel. But 
before I go farther into these transactions, I must 
introduce the circumstances of Scott’s first con- 
nexion with an able and amiable man, whose ser- 
vices were of high importance to liim, at this time 
and ever after, in the prosecution of his literary 
labours. Calling at Rnllantyno’s printing-office 
while WaV ’Mey was in the press, ho happened to 
take up a proof-sheet of a volume entitled u Poems, 
t nth votes illustrative of tnuliiwns in Galloway and 
Ayrshire, by Joseph Train, Supervisor of Excise 
at Newton-Stewart.” The sheet contained a ballad 
on an Ayrshire tradition, about a certain “ Witch 
of Ca l-rick, 5 ” whose skill in the black art was, it 
seems, instrumental in the destruction of one of 
the scattered vessels of the Spanish Armada. The 
ballad begins : — 

“ Why gallops the palfrey with Lady Dun ore ? 

Wli-> drives away Tiimberry’s kino from the shore? 
fSo toll it in Car-rick, and tell it in Kyle — 

Although the proud Horn are now passing the Moll , 1 
On litis magic clew. 

That in fairyland grew. 

Old Klcine de A wart lias taken in hand 

To wind up their lives ere they win to our strand.” 

Scott immediately wrote to the author, begging to 
be included in his list of Hitbscri liers for a dozen 
copies, and suggesting at the same time a verbal 
alteration in one of the stanzas of this ballad. Mr 
Train acknowledged his letter with gratitude, and 
the little book readied him just as lie was about to 
embark in the Lighthouse yacht. He took it with 
him on his voyage, and on returning home again, 
wrote to Mr Train, expressing the gratification he 
had received from several of his metrical pieces, 
but Htill more from his notes, and requesting him, 
as he seemed to be enthusiastic about traditions 
and legends, to communicate any matters of that 
order connected with Hallo way which he might not 
himself think of turning to account ; u for,” said 
Scott, “ nothing interests mo so much as local anec- 
dotes ; and, as tlie applications for charity usually 
conclude, tlie smallest donation will bu thankfully 
accepted.” 

Mr Train, in a little narrative with which he has 
favoured me, says, that for some years before this 
time lie had been engaged, in alliance with a friend 
of his, Mr Deiinistoii, in collecting materials for a 
History of Galloway; they had circulated lists of 
queries among the clergy and parish schoolmasters, 
and had tin. , and hy their own personal researches, 
accumulated “ a great variety of the most excel- 
lent materials for that purpose but that, from 
the hour of his correspondence with Walter Scott, 
lie “ renounced every idea of authorship for him- 
self,” resolving, “ that thenceforth his chief pur- 
suit should b 3 collecting whatever he thought would 
be most interesting to him; and that Mr Denniston 
was easily persuaded to acquiesce in the abandon- 
ment of their original design. “ Upon receiving 
Mr Scott’s letter,” says Mr Train, “ i became still 
more zealous in the pursuit of ancient lore.*, and 
being the first person who had attempted to collect 
old stories in that quarter with any view to publi- 
cation, I became so noted, that even beggars, in 
the hope of reward, came frequently from afar to 
N e w ton -Stewart, to recite old ballads and relate 
old stories to me.” Erelong, Mr Train visited Scott 


i The Mull of Cautyra 
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both at Edinburgh and at Abbotsford ; a true af- 
fection continued ever afterwards to be maintained 
between them ; and this generous ally was, as the 
prefaces to the Waverley novels signify, one of the 
earliest confidants of that series of works, and cer- 
tainly the most efficient of all the author’s friends 
in furnishing him with materials for their com- 
position. Nor did he confine himself to literacy 
services : whatever portable object of antiquarian 
curiosity met his eye, this good man secured and 
treasured up with the same destination ; and if 
ever a catalogue of the museum at Abbotsford shall 
appear, no single contributor, most assuredly, will 
fill so large a space in it as Mr Train. 

11 is first considerable communication, after lie 
had formed the unselfish determination above men- 
tioned, consisted of a collection of anecdotes con- 
cerning tlic Galloway gypsies, and “ a local story 
of an astrologer, who calling at a farm-house at the 
moment when the goodwife was in travail, had, it 
was said, predicted the future fortune of the child, 
almost in the words placed in the mouth of John 
M 4 Kinlay, in the Introduction to Guy Mannering.” 
Scott told him, in reply, that the story of the astro- 
loger reminded him of “ one he had heard in his 
youth that is to say, as the Introduction explains, 
from this MGCinlay ; but Mr Train has, since his 
friend’s death, recovered a rude Durham ballad, 
which in fact contains a great deal more of the 
main fable of Guy Mannering than either his own 
written, or M C K inlay's oral edition of the Gallo- 
vidian anecdote had conveyed; and,— -possessing, 
as I do, numberless evidences of the haste with 
which Scott drew up his beautiful Prefaces and In- 
troductions of 1 11*29, lb .‘10, and 1 *131 , — 1 am strongly 
inclined to think that he must in liis boyhood have 
read the Durham broadside or Chapbook itself— 1 
as well as heard the old serving-man’s Scottish 
version of it. 

However this may have been, Scott’s answer to 
Mr Train proceeded in these words:- “ I am now 
to solicit a favour, which I think your interest in 
Scottish antiquities will induct; you readily to com- 
ply with. I am very desirous to have some account 
of the present state of Turnberry Castle — whether 
any vestiges of it remain — what is the appearance 
of the ground — the uames of the neighbouring 
places — and above all, what are the traditions of 
the place (if any) concerning its memorable sur- 
prise by Bruce, upon his return from the coast of 
Ireland, in the commencement of the brilliant part 
of his career. The purpose of this is to furnish 
some hints for notes to a work in which 1 am now 
engaged, and I need not say L will have great plea- 
sure in mentioning the source from which 1 derive 
my information. I have only to add, with the mo- 
dest importunity of a lazy correspondent, that the 
sooner you oblige me with an answer (if you can 
assist me on the subject), the greater will the obli- 
gation be on me, who am already your obliged 
humble servant, W. Scott.” 

The recurrence of the word Turnberry, in tlic 
ballad of Elcine de Aggart, liad of course suggested 
this application, which was dated on the 7th of No- 
vember, “ I had often,” says Mr Train, “ when 
a boy, climbed the brown hills, and traversed the 
shores of Carrick, but 1 could not sufficiently re- 
member the exact places and distances as to which 
Mr Scott inquired ; so, immediately on receipt of 


his letter, I made a journey into Ayrshire to col- 
lect all the information 1 possibly could, and for- 
warded it to him on the 18th of the same month.” 
Among the particulars thus communicated, was the 
local superstition, that on the anniversary of the 
night when I! nice landed at Turnberry from Arran, 
the same meteoric gleam which bad attended liis 
voyage reappeared, unfailingly, in the same quarter 
of the heavens. With this circumstance Scott was 
much struck. “ Your information,” lie writes oil 
tlie 22d November, “ was particularly interesting 
and acceptable, especially that which relates to tho 
supposed preternatural appearance of the fire, &t\, 
which I hope to make some use of.” What use lie 
did make of it, if any reader has forgotten, will be 
seen by reference to stanzas 7-17 of the Zitli Canto 
of the Poem; and the notes to the same Gajito em- 
body, with due acknowledgment, the more authentic 
results of Mr Train’s pilgrimage to Carrick. 

T shall recur presently to this communication 
from Mr Train ; but must pause for a moment to 
introduce two letters, both written in the same 
week with Scott’s request as to the localities of 
Turnberry. They both give us amusing sketches 
of his buoyant spirits at this period of gigantic 
exertion; — and tlu; first of them, which relates 
chiefly to Maturin’s Tragedy of Her! ram, shows liow r 
he could still contrive to steal time for attention to 
the affairs of brother authors less energetic than 
himself. 

“ To Daniel Terry , Esq. 

“ Abbotsford, November 10, 1814. 

ff My Dear Terry, — l should have long since 
answered your kind letter by our friend Young, 
but he would toll you of my departure with our 
trusty and well -beloved Erskine, on a sort of a 
voyage to Nova Zcinbla. Since my return, J have 
fallen under tlic tyrannical dominion of a certain 
Lord of the Isles. Those Lords were famous for 
oppression in the days of yore, and if I can judge 
by the posthumous despotism exercised over me, 
they have not improved by their demise. The peine 
forte et dare is, you know, nothing in comparison 
to being obliged to grind verses ; and so devilish 
repulsive is my disposition, that 1 can never put 
my wheel into constant and regular motion, till 
Ballantyno’s devil claps in his proofs, like the hot 
cinder which you Bath folks used to clap in beside 
an unexperienced turnspit, as a hint to be expe- 
ditious in liis duty, O long life to the old hermit 
of Prague, who never saw pen and ink! — much 
happier in that negative circumstance than in liis 
alliauce with the niece of King Gorbodue. 

“ To talk upon a blither subject; I wish you saw 
Abbotsford, which begins this season to look the 
whimsical, gay, odd cabin, that we liad chalked out. 

1 have been obliged to relinquish Stark’s plan, 
which was greatly too expensive. So J have made 
the old farm-house my corps de login, with some 
outlying places for kitchen, laundry, and two spare 
bed-rooms, which run along tho east wall of tlie 
farm-court, not without some picturesque effect. 
A perforated cross, the spoils of the old kirk of 
Galashiels, decorates an advanced door, and looks 
very well. This little sly hit of sacrilege has given 
our spare rooms tlic name of the chapel. I earnestly 
invite you to npcio there, which you will find as 
commodious for the purpose of a nap as you have 
ever experienced when, under the guidance of old 
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Mrs Smollett, you were led to St George’s. Ediii- th<« Ivautifu! verses. May the muse meet you often 
burgh. on the vergj of the sea or among your own woods 

“ I have been recommending to John Kemble (I of K-okeby ! May you have spirits to profit by her 
daresay without any chance of success) to peruse vi its (and ihat implies all good wishes for the 
a MS. Tragedy of Maturin'* (author of Montorio :) continuance of Mi's M.’s convalescence), and may 
it is one of those things which will either succeed J often, by the fruits of your inspiration, have iny 
gre .tly or be damned gloriously, for its merits are share of please ru ! My muse is a Tyramiess, ami 
marked, deep, and striking, and its faults of a na- not a Christian tpieeu," and compels me to attend 
turo obnoxious to ridicule*. He had our old friend ‘ to *ongs and shorts, and I know not what, when, 
Satan (none of your sneaking St John Street devils, Goa wot, 1 had rather be planting evergreens by 
but. the archfiend himself) brought on the stage my new old fountain. You must know that, like 
bodily. I believe I have exorcised the foul fiend the complaint of a fine young hoy who was conipli* 
— for, though in reading ho was a most, terrible niented by a stranger on his being a smart fellow, 
fellow, I feared for his reception in public. The ‘ 1 am s:*ir hnM« d dowu by (hr hthbly jock.' In other 
last act is ill contrived, lie piddles (so to speak) words, <he turkey cock, at the head of a family of 
through a cullender, and divides the whole lior- some forty or fifty infidels, lays waste all my shrubs, 
rors of 4he catastrophe (though God wot there are In vain 1 remonstrate with Tharlotte upon those 
enough of them) into a kind of drippitv-droppity | occasions; she is in league with the hen* wife, tho 
of four or five scene's, instead of inundating the j natural protectress of these pirates; and I have 
audience with them at once in the finale, with a j only the inhuman consolation that 1 may one day, 
grand * yardez Vent? With all this, which 1 should like a cannibal, eat up iny enemies. This is but dull 
say had I written tho thing my self, it is grand and I fun, but v hat else have l to tell you about? It 
powerful ; the language most animated and poe- ] would be worse if, like Justice Shallow's Davy, I 
lira I : and the characters sketched with a masterly j should consult you upon sowing down the headland 
enthusiasm. Mail} thanks for Captain Richard Fal- j with wheat. My literary tormentor is a. certain 
coner. 1 To your kindness 1 owe the* two hooks in f Lord of the Isles, lamed for his tyranny of yore, 
the world I most longed to see, not so much for j and not un justly. I am bothering some tale of him 
their intrinsic merits, as because they bring back I have had long hy me into a sort of romance,, I 
with vivid associations the sentiments of my child- think ym will like it: it is Scottiiicd up to tho 
hood — I might almost say infancy. Nothing ever teeth, and somehow’ 1 feel myself like the liberated 
disturbed iny feelings more than when, sitting by chiefs of the Kolliad, ‘ who boast their native phi- 
ihe old oak tabic, my aunt. Lady Raeburn, u-ed to laheg rotorod.* I believe* the frolics one can cut 
read the lamentable catastrophe of the ship's de- in this loose garb are all set down by you Sasse- 
purting without Captain Falconer, in consequence nachs to the real agility of ihr wearer, and not 
of the whole party making free with linie-puneli on the brave, free, and independent, character of his 
the eve of its being launched. This and Captain clothing. It, is, in a word, the real Highland fiing, 
Hingfield, a I much wished to read once more, and 1 and no one is supposed able to dance it hut. a native, 
owe tho possession of both to your kindness. Every l always thought, that epithet of Gallia llmcntta 
body th.it 1 see talks highly of your steady interest implied subjugation, and was never surprised at 
with the public, wherewith, as 1 never doubted of ; ('iesar's easy conquests, considering tliai. his Lai 
it, 1 am pleased lint not surprised. We ar** just 1 bienus and all his merry men wore, as we say, 
now leaving this tor the winter : the children went \ bottomless brooks. Ever yours, \V. S.” 

yesterday. Toni Purdie, Einella, and the grey- j 

bounds, all in excolh lit health ; tho hitter have not \ ’ Well might hodet-criho himself as being hard at 
been hunted this season ! ! ! Can add nothing more j work with his Lord of the Isles. Tim date of Eal- 
to excite your admiration. Mrs Scott sends her ; lantyiie's letter to Miss Edgeworth (November J l ), 
kind compliments. W. Scott.” j in which lie mentions the third Canto as completed; 

I that of the communication from Mr Train (No- 
The following, dated a day after, refers to some | veinber Ifl), on which so much of Canto filth was; 
line." which Mr Morritt had sent him from Wor- j grounded; and that of a note from Scott to Bal- 


tin up. 

fck To J. B. N. Morritt, Esq. M.P . , Worthing. 

** Abbotsford, Nov. 11, 11114. 

44 My Dear Morritt, — I had your kind letter with 

» “ The Voyages, Dangerous Adventures, and imminent 
Escapes of {/apt. Kirh. Falconer. Containing tlm Laws, Cus- 
toms, and Manners of the Indians in America ; his shipwrecks ; 
his marrying an Indian wife ; his narrow escape from tlie Island 
of Dominico, &c. Intermixed with the Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Thomas Itamlal, of Cork, Pilot; with his Shipwreck 
in the Baltick, l»ring tlx* only man that escap'd. His being tain n 
hy the Indians of Virginia, *&c. And an Account of Itis beat 1 1 . 
The Fourth Edition. London, Printed for J. Marshall, at tho 
Bible in Graceehtirch Street. 17-Tl.” 

On the fly-leaf is the following note, in Scott’s handwriting: 
— ■“ This book I read in early youth. I am ignorant whether 
it, is altogether fictitious and written upon De Foe's plan, which 
it greatly resembles, or whether it is only an exaggerated ac- 
count of the adventures of a real person. It is very scarce, for, 
endeavouring to add it to the other favourites of my infancy, 
I think I looked for it ten years to no purpose, and at last owed 
it to the active kindness of Mr Terry. Yet Bichard Falconer's 
adventures seem to have passed through several editions." 


lantync; (Ihi.-mbcr lb, 11114), announcing that lu? 
ha<l sent the last stanza «»f the poem: these dates, 
taken together, afford conclusive evidence of the 
fiery rapidity with which the threo lust Cantos of 
the Lord of the Isles were composed. 

- " Tho Travels and Adventures r>f William HinglMd, R<q., 
containing, :w surprising a Fluctuation of Circumstnnc' h, both 
by Seamid band, sls ever liefel one »nun. With An An urate 
Account of the Shape, Nature, nml Proportion of that louct fu- 
rious, and nmnziiur Auimal, the Png- Bird. Printed from his 
own Manuscript. With a beautiful Frontispiece. 2 VoS. 12mo. 
London : •- Printed for U. WiLhcrs, at the Seven Stars, in Fleet 
Street. 17&V* 

rin the fly-leaf of the first volume Scott has written as fol- 
lows : — * ‘ 1 read this source little Voyage, lnunri noire when I 
was about t'*r. years old, and long after nought lor a copy 
without tieing aide to find a person wi.o woul I nj much as :u- 
knowlcdge having heard of William Bingfu-M or Ins Ihtg- 
birds, until tho indefatigable lcindwhs of my Ineiid Mr Terry, 
of the 1 lay market, mode me master of this copy. I am there- 
fore induced to think the ljook is of very rur' 1 occurrence.” [In 
consequence of these Notes, both Falconer and Jlingfleldhave 
: been recently rt printed in London. — 1 1 1 
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Ho writes, on the 25th December, to Constable 
that he M had corrected the last proofs, and was 
setting out for Abbotsford to refresh the machine.” 
And in what did his refreshment of the machine 
consist? Besides having written within this year 
the greater part — (almost i believe the whole) — of 
the Life of Swift — Waverlcy — and the Lord of 
the Isles-- In- had given two essays to the Ency- 
clopedia Supplement, and published, with an In- 
troduction and notes, one of the inert curious 
pieces of family history over produced to the world, 
on which he laboured with more than usual %eal 
and diligence, from his warm affection for the noble 
representative of its author. This inimitable u Me- 
mo rk of the Somervilles 19 came out in October; and 
it was speedily followed by an annotated reprint of 
the strange old treatise, entitled, “ Rowland’s let- 
ting off the humours of the blood in the head vein, 
161 1.” Ho had also kept up his private corre- 
spondence on a scale which I believe never to have 
been exemplified in the case of any other person 
who wrote continually for the; press --except, per- 
haps, Voltaire ; and, to say nothing of strictly pro- 
fessional duties, lie had, as a vast heap of docu- 
ments now before me proves, superintended from 
day to day, except during his Hebridean voyage, 
the still perplexed concerns of the Ballantyues, 
with a watchful assiduity that might have done 
credit to the most diligent of tradesmen. The 
u machine” might truly require “ refreshment.” 

It was, as has been seen, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber that Scott acknowledged the receipt of that 
communication from Mr Train which included the 
story of the Galloway astrologer. There can he 
no doubt that this story recalled to his mind, if not 
the Durham ballad, the similar but more detailed 
corruption of it which he hud heard told by his 
father’s servant, John M‘K inlay, in the days of 
George’s Square and Green Brooks, ami which he 
lias preserved in the introduction to Guy Manner- 
ing, as the groundwork of that talc. It. has been 
shown that the throe last Cantos of the Lord of the 
Isles were written between the lltli of November 
and the 25th of December; and it is therefore 
scarcely to he supposed that any part of this novel 
had been penned before lie thus talked of u refresh- 
ing the machine.” It is quite certain, that when 
James Ballantyne wrote to Miss Edgeworth on the 
lltli November, lie could not have seen one page 
of Guy Mauueriug, since ho in that letter an- 
nounces that the now novel of his nameless friend 
would depict manners wore ancient than those of 
174;i. And yet it is equally certain, that before 
the Lord of the Isles was published, which took 
place on the 18th of January 1815, two volumes of 
Guv Mauueriug had been not only written and co- 
pied by sui amanuensis, but printed. 

Scott, thus writes to Morritt, in sending him liis 
copy of the Lord of the Isles: — 

“ To J. 21. N. Morritt , Esq., M.P., Worthing . 

“ TCilinburgh, 19th January 1815. 

“ My Dear Merritt, — l have been very foolishly 
putting off my writing until I should have time for 
a good long epistle ; and it is astonishing what a 
number of trifles have interfered to prevent my 
commencing on a great scale. The last of these 
lias been rather of an extraordinary kind, for your 
little friend Walter has chose to make himself the 
town-talk, by taking what seemed to be the small- 


pox, despite of vaccination in infancy, and inocu- 
lation with the variolous matter thereafter, which 
last l resorted to by way of making assurance 
double sure. The medical gentleman who attended 
him is of opinion that he has had the real small- 
pox, but it shall never be averred by me — for the 
catastrophe of Tom Thumb is enough to deter any 
thinking person from entering into a feud with the 
cows. Walter is quite well again, which was the 
principal matter 1 was interested in. We had 
very nearly been in a bad scrape, for l bad lixed 
the Monday on which he sickened, to take him 
with me for the Christmas vacation to Abbotsford. 
It is probable that he would not have pleaded 
lieadaeli when there was such a party in view, es- 
pecially as we were to shoot wild-ducks one day 
together at Cauldshields Loch ; and what the con- 
sequence of such a journey might have been, God 
alone knows. 

“ 1 am clear of the Lord of the Isles, and I trust 
you have your copy. It closes iny poetic labours 
upon an extended BCalc: but T dare say I shall 
always be dabbling in rhyme until the solce se- 
nescentem. I have directed the copy to he sent to 
Portland Place. 1 want to shake myself five of 
Waverley, and accordingly have made a consider- 
able exertion to finish an odd little tale within such 
time as will mystify the public, I trust- unless 
they suppose me to be Briareus. Two volumes 
are already printed, and the only persons in my 
confidence, W. Erskine and Ballantyne, are of 
opinion that it is much more interesting than Wa- 
verloy. It is a tale of private life, and only varied 
by the perilous exploits of smugglers and excise- 
men. The success of Waverley has given me a 
spare hundred or two, which 1 have resolved to 
spend in London this spring, bringing up Charlotte 
and Sophia with me. 1 do not forget my English 
friends — but 1 fear they will forget me, unless L 
show fare now and then. My correspondence gra- 
dually drops, as must happen when people do not 
meet ; and I long to see Ellis, Heber, Gifford, and 
one or two more. 1 do not include Mrs Morritt 
and you, because wo arc much nearer neighbours, 
and within a whoop ami a holla in comparison, i 
think we should come up by sea, if J were not a 
little afraid of Charlotte being startled by tho 
March winds — for our vacation begins 12th March. 

“ Y ou will have heard of poor Caber fae’s death l . 
What a pity it is he should have outlived his pro- 
mising young representative. Ilis state was truly 
pitiable — all his fine faculties lost in paralytic im- 
becility, and yet not so entirely so but that he per- 
ceived his deprivation as in a glass darkly. Some- 
times lie was fretful and anxious because lie did 
not see his sou ; sometimes he expostulated and 
complained that his boy- had been allowed to die 
without bis seeing him ; and sometimes, in a less 
clouded state of intellect, he was sensible of, and 
lamented his loss in its full extent. These, indeed, 
are the 4 fears of the brave and follies of the wise,’ 1 
which sadden and humiliate the lingering hours of 
prolonged existence. Our friend Lady iiood will 
now be Caberfac herself. She has the spirit of a 
chieftainess in every drop of her blood, but there 
are few situations m which the cleverest women are 
so apt to he imposed upon as in the management 
of landed property, more especially of an Highland 


1 Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes. 
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estate. I do four the accompli:- h merit of the pro- 
phecy, that when there should he a deaf Cubcrfae, 
the house was to fall. 1 

“ I am delighted to find Mrs Morritt is recover- 
ing health and strength— better walking on the 
beach at Worthing than on the pfainstunes of 
Prince's Street, for the weather is very severe here 
indeed. I trust Mrs M. will, in her milder cli- 
mate, lay in such a stock of health and strength as 
may enable you to face the north in Autumn. 1 
haw got the nicest crib for you possible, just about 
twelve feet square, and in the harmonious vicinity 
of a piggery. You never saw so minute an estab- 
lishment, — but it has all that we wish for, and all 
our friends will care about; and we long to see 
you there. Charlotte sends the kiudest remem- 
brances to Mrs Morritt. 

iC As fur polities, I have thought little about them 
lately ; tin? high and exciting interest is so com- 
pletely subsided, that the wine is upon the lees. 
Aft for America, wo have so managed as to give 
her the appearance of triumph, and what is worse, 
encouragement to resume the war upou a mure fa- 
vourable opportunity. It waft our business to have 
given them a fearful memento that the babe unborn 
should have remembered ; but, having missed this 
opportunity, I believe that this country would sub- 
mit with great reluctance to continue a war, for 
which then* is really no specific object. A.s for 
rim continental monarchy there ia no guessing 
what, the folly of Kings and Ministers may do; 
but Cod knows ! would any of them look at home, 
enough is to bo done which might strengthen and 
improve their dominions in a different manner than 
by mere extension. I trust Ministers will go out 
rather than be engaged in war again, upon any 
aeeiiunt. If Franco ia wise (I have no fear that 
any superfluous feeling of humanity will stand in 
the way), she will send 10,000 of her most refrac- 
tory troops to light with Christophe and the yellow 
lever in the Island of St Domingo, and thou 1 pre- 
sume they nniy sit down in quiet at home. 

Hut. my sheet grows to an end, and so does the 
pleading of the learned counsel, who is thumping 
tho poor bar as l write, lie hems twice. Forward, 
sweet Orator Higgins !~ - at least till 1 sign myself, 
Dear Morritt, yours most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

Cuy Mannoring was published on the ‘24th of 
February -that is, exactly two months after the 
Lord of the Isles was dismissed from the author's 
desk ; and — making but a narrow' allowance for 
the operations of the transcriber, printer, book- 
seller, &c., J think the dates I have gathered toge- 
ther, confirm the accuracy of what 1 have often 
heard Scott say, that his second novel “ was tho 
work of six weeks at a Christmas.” Such was his 
recipe u for refreshing the machine.” 

1 am sorry to have to add, that the severity of 
labour, like the repetition of it which had such de- 

1 I’ruh-m Lord Scaforth died 11th January 1H15, in Ids fiUtli 
year, having outlived four wins, all of hiirli promise. His title 
died with him, and he was succeeded in his ♦•states hy his 
daughter Lady Hood, now tho Hon. Mrs Stewart Mackenzie of 
Soalorth. — See some verses on Lord Seafortti’s death, in Scott’s 
r<\firal Works , p. G47, Kdit. 11141. The Celtic desiaiiation of 
tlie chief ot the elan MacKcnzie, Cohcrfac^ means Statjhcad, 
tho bearin'* of the hiniily. The prophecy which Scott alludes to 
in this letter, is also mentioned by Sir Humphrey l)avy In one 
of his Journals; (see his Life, hy Dr Davy, vol. ii. p. 72) — 
and it was, if tlte account be correct, a most extraordinary one, 


plora ■!.• effects ;\t a later period of his life, was the 
resit!: * f his anxiety to acquit himself of obligations 
ariMifc. out of his ‘connexion with the commercial 
sp» i-iilations of the Uallantynes. The approach of 
Clu-idmas 1 ‘.4 brought with it the prospect of 
such a recurrence of difficulties about tho diftcount 
of John's bilU, as to render it absolutely necessary 
that Scott f-hm;' 1 either apply again for assistance 
to his private friends, or task his literary powers 
with some such extravagant effort as has now been 
recorded. The groat object, which was still to get 
rid of the heavy stock that had been accumulated 
before tli<* storm of May 1813, at length deter- 
mined the chief partner to break up, as soon as 
possible, the concern which his own sanguine rash- 
ness, and the gross irregularities of his mercurial 
lieutenant, had no lamentably perplexed ; but. Con- 
stable, having already enabled the firm to avoid 
public exposure more than once, was not now, any 
more than when he made his contract for the Lord 
of the Isles, disposed to burden himself with an ad- 
ditional 1«, id of Weber’s “ Heuiiniont and Fletcher,” 
and other a’-iost as unsaleable hooks. While they 
were still in hopes of overcoming his scruples, it 
happened that a worthy friend of Scott's, the Into 
Mr Charles Krskinc, his sheriff-substitute in Sel- 
kirkshire, had immediate occasion for a sum of 
money which he had some time before advanced, 
at Scott's personal request, to the firm of John 
Hallantync and Company ; and on receiving his 
application, Scott wrote as follows : — 

“ To Mr John Kaflautynt*, Hook* ffttr, Kd’uihuryh . 

“ Abbotsford, Oct. 14, 11114. 

“ Dear »I oh ti,-— C harles Krskiue wishes his money, 
as he has made a purchase of land. This is a now 
perplexity --- for paid lie must be forthwith, us 
his advance was friendly and confidential. 1 do 
not at this moment see how it is to be raised, but 
believe I shall find means. In the meanwhile, it 
will be necessary to propitiate the Leviathans of 
Faternoster-row. My idea, is, that you or James 
should write to them to the following effect; — That 
a novel ia offered you by the Author of Waverlcy ; 
that the Author is desirous it should be out heihro 
Mr Scott's poem, or as soon thereafter as possible ; 
and that having resolved, as they are aware, to 
relinquish publishing, you only wish to avail your- 
sclve* of this oiler to the extent of helping off’ some 
of your stock. 1 leave it to you to consider whe- 
ther you should condescend on any particular work 
to oiler ther as bread to their butter — or on any 
particular amount — as AWM). One thing must bo 
provided, that Constable shares to the extent of 
the Scottish sale- -they, however, managing. My 
reason for letting them have this scent of roast 
meat is, in ease it should be necessary for us to 
apply to them to renew bills in December. Yours, 

W. S ” 


Upon receiving this letter, John Hallantyne suf- 


fer it connected the fall of the house of Seafnrlh not only with 
the jqipoarsyioe of a deaf Cabv.rfae , hut will, the f.m:« n-pora- 
ih'wiis appearance of various different physical rni-ftTiirm « in 
several of the other great Highland chiefs;' .ill of whi« Ii are said 
— ami were certainly believed hotli l»y Scott and Davy —to 
luivu actually ♦as-urred within the memory of the peiiemtinn 
that Iran not yet p:i«sed away. Mr Morritt h^Ofy thus far 
— that he “ heard the prophecy quoted in tin- H inlands at n 
time* when Lord Soaforth had two sons both alive : , ».d > in i;o->d- 
health— so that it certainly was not made oyr's roe; 
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gcsted to Scott that Iio should he allowed to offer, 
not only the new novel, but the next edition of 
Waverley, to Longman, Murray, or Blackwood — 
in the hope that the prospect of being let in to the 
profits of tho already established favourite, would 
overcome effectually the hesitation of one or other 
of these houses about venturing on the encum- 
brance which Constable seemed to shrink from 
with such pertinacity; but upon this ingenious 
proposition Scott at once set his veto: — u Dear 
John,” he writes (Oct. 17, 1814), “ your expedients 
are all wretched, as far as regards me. 1 never 
will give Constable, or any one, room to say T have 
broken my word with him in the slightest degree. 
If I lose everything else, I will at least keep my 
honour unblemished; and I do hold myself bound 
in honour to offer him a Waverley, while lie shall 
continue to comply with the conditions annexed. 

I intend the new novel to operate as something j 
more permanent than a mere accommodation ; and | 
if I can but be permitted to do so, I will print it 
before it is sold to any one, and then propose, tirst 
to Constable and Longman — second, to Murray 
and Blackwood — to take the whole at such a rate 
as will give them one-lialf of the fair protits ; grant- 
ing acceptances which, upon an edition of 3000, 
which we shall be quite authorized to print, will 
amount to an immediate command of .£1500 ; and 
to this wo may couple the condition, that they 
must take £500 or £<>’00 of the old stock. I own 
I am not solicitous to deal with Constable alone, 
nor am 1 at all bound to offer him the new novel 
on any terms; but he, knowing of the intention, 
may expect to be treated with, at len w t, ah liougli 
it is possible w r e may not deal. However, if Mur- 
ray and Blackwood were to come forward with 
any handsome proposal as to the stock, 1 should 
certainly have no objection to James’s giving the | 
pledge of the Author of W. for his next work. ■ 
You are like the erano in the fable, when you 
boast of not having got anything from the busi- 
ness ; you may thank God that it did not bite your 
head off. Would to God 1 were at let-u-be lor 
let-a-be; — but you have done your best, and so 
must 1. Yours truly, W. S.” j 

Both Mr Murray, and Longman's partner, Mr 
Rees, were in Scotland about this time ; and the 
former at least paid Scott a visit at Abbotsford. 
Of course, however, whatever propositions they 
may have made, were received by one or other of j 
the Ballantynes. Tlio result was, that tho house 
of Longman undertook Guy Mannering on the 
terms dictated by Scott — namely, granting hills for 
£1500, and relieving John Italian tyne & Company 
of stock to the extent of £500 more ; and Consta- 
ble’s tirst information of the transaction was from 
Messrs Longman themselves, when they, in com- 
pliance with Scott's wish, as signified in the letter 
last quoted, offered him a share in the edition which 
they had purchased. With one or two exceptions, 
originating in circumstances nearly similar, the 
house of Constable published all the subsequent 
scries of the Waverley Novels. 

I must not, however, forget that The Lord of the 
Isles was published a month before Guy Manner- 
ing. The poem was received with an interest much 

1 Jolm Ballantyne put forth the following paragraph in tho 
Scots Magazine of lleccmhcr 1814 : — 

“ Mr Scott’s poem of tho Lord of the Isles will appear early 


f heightened by the recent and growing success of the 
mysterious Waverley. Its appearance, so rapidly 
following that novel, and accompanied with the 
announcement of another prose tale, just about to 
be published, by the same hand, puzzled and con- 
founded the mob of dulness. 1 The more sagacious 
few said to themselves — Scott is making one serious 
effort more in his old line, and by this it will l>o 
determined whether he does or docB not altogether 
renounce that lor his new one. 

Tho Edinburgh Review on the Lord of the Isles 
begins with — 

“ Hero is another genuine Lay of the Great Minstrel, with 
all his characteristic faults, beauties, and irrrgukiritics. The 
same glow of colouring — the same energy of narration — tho 
same amplitude of description are conspicuous — with the same 
still more characteristic disdain of puny graces and small origi- 
nalities — the trim poetical hardihood, in the strength of which 
he urges on his Pegasus fearlessly through dense «Ad rare, and 
aiming gallantly at the great ends of truth and effect, stoops 
but rarely to study the means by which they arc to he attained; 
avails liimsnlf without scruple of common sentiments and com- 
mon images wherever they seem fitted for his purpose ; and is 
original hy the very boldness of Ins borrowing, and impressive 
by his disregard of epigram and emphasis." 

The conclusion of the contemporaneous article in 
the Quarterly Review, is as follows : — 

** The many lieaulifui passages which we have extracted from 
the i>ocm, combined with the brief remarks subjoined to each 
’ canto, will siitlicicntly show, that although the Lord of the 
Isles is not likely to add very much to the reputation of Mr 
Scott, yet tliia must ho imputed rather to the greatness of Ids 
previous reputation, than to the absolute inferiority of the poem 
itself. Unfortunately, its merits are merely incidental, while 
its defects are mixed up with the very elements of the poem. 
Hut it is not in the power of Mr Scott to write with tameness ; 

■ he the subject what it will (and he conld not easily have chasm 
one more impracticable), he impresses upon whatever scenes he 
. describe* bo much movement and activity, — lie infuses into his 
! narrative such a tiow of life, and, if we may so express our- 
, selves, of animal spirits, that without satisfying the judgment, 
j or moving the fu lings, or elevating the mind, or even viry 
1 greatly interesting the curiosity, lie is able to seize upon, and, 
as it were, exhilarate tin* imagination of his readers, in a man- 
ner which is often truly unaccountable. This quality Mr Scott 
possesses in an admimMc degree; and supposing that lie had 
no other object in view than to convince the world of the gnat 
poetical powers with which he is giftwl, the poem before us 
would be quite sufficient for his purpose. Hut this is of \v r> 
inferior importance to tht public ; what they want 'is u good 
1 tot ’in, and, as experience has shown, this can only be eon 
stria ted upon a solid foundation of taste, and judgment, and 
meditation." 

Thcso passages appear to me to condense tho 
result of deliberate and candid reflection, and 1 
have therefore quoted them. The most important 
remarks of either Essayist on the details of tiio 
plot and execution are annexed to the last edition 
of the poem ; and show such an exact coincidence 
of judgment in two masters of their calling, as had 
not hitherto been exemplified in the professional 
criticism of his metrical romances. The defects 
which both point out, are, 1 presume, but too com- 
pletely explained by tho preceding statement of 
the rapidity with which this, the last of those great 
performances, had been thrown off; nor do 1 see 
that cither Reviewer has failed to do sufficient jus- 
| tice to the beauties which redeem the imperfections 
i of the Lord of the Isles — except as regards tho 
I whole character of Bmco, its real hero, and tlio 
i picture of the Battle of Bannockburn, which, now 
j that one can compare these works from something 
like the same point of view, does not appear to mo 
in the slightest particular inferior to the Floddeu 
of Manuion. 

in Januarv. The Author of Waverley Is al>out to nmuac the 
public with a new novel, in three volumes, entitled Guy Man- 
I nering.” 



THE LORD OF THE ISLES — LORD BYRON, 


This poem is now, I believe, about os popular as 
Rokehv ; but it has never reached the same station 
in general favour with the Lay, Mann ion, or the 
Lady of the Lake. The first edition of 1800 copies 
in quarto, was, however, rapidly disposed of, and 
the separate editions in Rvo, which ensued before 
his poetical works were collected, amounted toge- 
ther to 1 "2/2.50 copies. This, in the case of almost 
any other author, would have been splendid suc- 
cess ; but as compared with what he had previously 
experienced, even in his Rokeby, and still mure so 
as compared with the enormous eii milation at once 
attained by Lord Byron's early tales, w hich wore 
then following each other in almost breathless suc- 
cession, the falling oJf was decided. One evening, 
some days after the poem had been published, 
Scott requested Janies B.Jlaniyne to call on him, 
and the Printer found him alone in his library, 
working at the third volume of Guy Manneriiig. 
I give what follows, from Ballantyno's Memoranda: 

— “ ‘ Well, James/ he said, ‘ I have given you a 
week — wluit are people sayim* about the Lord of 
the Isles ?* I hesitated a little, after the fashion 
of Gil Bias, bat he speedily brought the matter to 
a point — ‘Come,’ he said, ‘speak out, my good 
fellow ; what has put it into your head to be on so 
much ceremony wvM me all of a sudden ! But, 1 
see how it is, the result is given in one word — 
TAsappointmrnt. 9 My silence admitted In’s infe- 
rence to the fullest extent. His countenance cer- 
tainly slid look rather blank for a few seconds ; in 
truth, be had been wholly unprepared for the event; 
for it is a singular fact, that before the public, or 
rather the booksellers had given their decision, he 
uo more knew whether lie Imd written well or ill, 
than whether a die thrown out of a box was to turn 
up a size or an ace. However, lie instantly re- 
sumed bis spirits, and expressed his wonder rather 
that, his poetical popularity should have lasted so 
long, than that it should have now at last given 
way. At length he said, with perfect cheerfulness, 
‘Well, well, Janus, so be it — but you know we 
must not droop, for we can’t afford to give over. 
Since one line has failed, we must just stick to 
something else:’-- and so he dismissed me, and 
resumed his novel.” 

Ballantyue concludes the anecdote ill these words: 

— “ He spoke thus, probably unaware of the un- 
diseovered wonders then slumbering in his mind. 
Vet still he could liol but have felt that the pro- 
duction of a few poems was nothing in comparison 
of what must be in r» serve for him, for he was at 
this time scarcely more than forty. 1 An evening 
or two after, J culled again on him, and found on 
the table a copy of the Giaour, which he seemed to 
have been reading. Having an enthusiastic young 
lady in my house, 1 asked him if I might carry the 
book home with me, but chancing to glance on the 
autograph blazon, ‘ To the Monarch of Parnassus 
from one of his sit Ejects / instantly retracted my re- 
quest, and said 1 jiad not observed Lord Byron ’h 
inscription before. ‘ What inscription '{ ’ said he ; 
‘ (> yes, I had forgot, but inscription or no inscrip- 
tion, you are equally welcome.* I again took it up, 
and he continued — ‘James, Byron hits the mark 

1 He was not forty-four till August 1015. 

* E. G. “If they want to depose Scott, I only wish they 
would not set me up as a competitor. I like the man —and ad- 
mire his works to what Air Braham calls Entusi/musy, All 
such stuff can only vex him, and do me no good." — B yron 
418131, voL if. p. 269. 
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where T don't even pretend to fledge my arrow.’ 
At this time he had never seen l^ron, but 1 knew 
he meant soon t * be in London, when, no doubt, 
the mighty consummation of the meeting of the 
t\w> hards would be accomplished ; and I ventured 
it> say that he must be looking forward to it with 
some intoivd. His countenance became fixed, and 
be answered Impressively, ‘ O, of course.’ In a 
minute or two afterwards he rose from bis chair, 
paced the room at a very rapid rate, which was liis 
practice in certain moods of mind, then made a 
dean halt, aud bursting into an extravaganza of 
laughter, ‘James,’ cried he, ‘ 1*11 tell you what 
Byron should say to me when we are about to 
accost each other — 

“ Art thou the' uum whom men famed drizzle cuil ? " * 

And then bow germane would be my answer — 

•* Art thou the still more (itmctl Tom Thumb the ainnll ? " 

“This,” says the printer, “ is a specimen of his 
peculiar hum nr; it kept him lull of mirth for th© 
rest of the evening.** 

The whole of the scone strikes me as equally and 
delightfully characteristic ; 1 may add, hardly more 
so of .Seott than of his printer; for Ballantyiie, with 
all his profound worship of his friend and bent lac- 
tor, was in truth, even more than lie, an uudmibt- 
ing acquiescer in “ the division of the public, or 
rather of the booksellers;*’ and among the many 
absurdities into which bis reverence for the pope- 
dom of Paternoster Bow led him, I never could 
but consider with special astonishment, the facility 
with which he seemed to have adopted the notion 
that the Byron of 1814 was really entitled to sup- 
plant Scott as a popular poet. Appreciating, as a 
man of his talents could hardly fail to do, the splen- 
didly original glow and depth of Gliildc Harold, ho 
always appeared to im quite blind to the fact, that 
in the Giaour, in the Biide of Ahydos, in Parisiua, 
and indeed, in all his early serious narratives, By- 
ron owed at least half his success to clever, though 
perhaps unconscious imitation of Scott, and no 
trivial share of the rest to the* lavish use of mate- 
rials which Scott never employed, only because his 
genius was, from the beginning to the end of his 
career, under the guidance of high and chivalrous 
feelings of moral rectitude. All this Lord Byron 
himself seems to have felt most completely — as 
witness the whole sequence of bis letters and dia- 
ries; 5 * and J thi-ik 1 see many symptoms that both 
the decision of the million, and its index, “ the de- 
cision of the booksellers,” tend the same way at 
present. But my business is to record, os far as 
my means may permit, the growth and structure of 
one great mind, and the effect which it produced 
upon the actual witnesses of its manifestations, not 
to obtrude the conjectures of a partial individual, 
as to what rank posterity may assign it amongst or 
above contemporary rivals. 

The following letter was addressed to Lord Byron 
on the receipt of that copy of the Giaour to which 
Mr Ballantync’s Memorandum refers: I believe 
the inscription to Scott iirst appeared on the ninth 
edition of the poem : — 

“ Scott is certainly tlie most wonderful wrifrr of the day. 
His novel* are n r**-w literature in themselves, and I. is poetry as 
pood as nny — it not U-tter — fanly on un cmm.oos syst. ini - 
nnd only ceased to be popular, uecaiue the vuL\ii hnriii'd wtre 
tired ufhearine ‘ Aristides called the Ju*t’ iml. ■’yoll lIj.; Best, 
ami ostracised him/’— Byron ( U4J 1 j , \t»l. p. <-• 
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*‘ To the Khjht lion . Lord Byron , London . 

“ My Lord, — I have long owed you my best 
thanks for the uncommon pleasure;. I had in pe- 
rusing your high-spirited Turkish fragment. Rut 
I should hardly have ventured to offer them, well 
knowing how you must he overwhelmed by vo- 
lunteer intrusions of approbation — (which always 
look as if the writer valued his opinion at fully . 
more than it may he worth) — unless I had to-day 
learned that I have an apology for entering upon | 
the subject, from your having so kindly sent me a ; 
copy ol* the pncin. I did not. receive it sooner, 1 
owing to my absence from Edinburgh, where it ■ 
had been lying quietly at my house in Castle Street ; 
so that L must have seemed ungrateful, when, in 
truth, I was only modest. The last offence may be « 
forgiven, as not common in a lawyer and poet ; the J 
first is said to be equal to the crime of witchcraft, 1 
but many ail act of my lift* hath shown that 1 am 
no conjurer. If I were, however, ten times more 
modest than twenty years’ attendance at the Bar 
renders probable, your flattering inscription would 
euro me of so unfashionable a malady. I might, ] 
indeed, lately have had a legal title to as much 
supremacy on Parnassus as can bo conferred by a 
sign-manual, for I had a very flattering oiler of the 
laurel ; but as I felt obliged, for a great many rea- 
sons, to decline it, I am altogether unconscious of 
any other title to sit high upon the forked hill. 

“ To return to the Giaour ; 1 had lout my first 
edition, but the whole being imprinted in my me- 
mory, I had no difficulty in tracing the additions, 
which are great improvements, as 1 should have 
conjectured a forehand merely from their being ad- 
ditions. 1 hope your Lordship intends to proceed 
with Liiis fascinating style of composition. You 
have access to a stream of sentiments, imagery, 
and manners, which arc so little known to us as to 
convey all the interest of novelty, yet so endeared j 
to us by tlio early perusal of Eastern tales, that we | 
arc not embarrassed with utter ignorance upon the j 
subject. Vathek, bating some passages, would have j 
made a charming subject for a tale. The eonclu- | 
sion is truly grand. I would give a great deal to i 
know the origiuals from which it was drawn. Ex- | 
ruse this hasty scrawl, and believe me, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s much obliged, very humble ser- 
vant, Waltkh Scott.” 

If January brought the writer of this letter 
“ disappointment,” there was abundant consolation 
in store for February 1815. Guy Mnnnering was 
received with eager curiosity, and pronounced by 
acclamation fully worthy to share the honours of 
Waverley. The easy transparent flow of its style ; 
the beautiful simplicity, and here and there the 
wild solemn magnificence of its sketches of sce- 
nery ; the rapid, ever-heightening interest of the 
narrative ; the unaffected kindliness of feeling, the 
manly purity of tin night, everywhere mingled with a 
gentle humour and a homely sagacity ; but, above 
all, the rich variety and skilful contrast of charac- 


ters and manners, at once fresh in fiction, and 
stamped with the unforgeable seal of truth and 
nature: these were charms that spoke to every 
heart and mind ; and the few murmurs of pedantic 
criticism were lost in the voice of general delight, 
which never fails to welcome the invention that 
introduces to the sympathy of imagination a new 
group of immortal realities. 

The earlier chapters of the present narrativo 
have anticipated much of what I might, perhaps 
with better judgment, have reserved for this page. 
Taken together with the author's introduction and 
notes, those anecdotes of his days of youthful wan- 
dering must, however, have enabled the; reader to 
trace almost as minutely as he could wish, the 
sources from which the novelist drew his materials, 
both of scenery and character ; and the Durham 
Garland , which I print in the Appendix to this 
volume, exhausts my information concerning the 
humble groundwork on which fancy reared this 
delicious romance . 1 

The first edition was, like that of Waverley, in 
three little volumes, with a humility of paper and 
printing which the meanest novelist- would now dis- 
dain to imitate ; the price a guinea. The *2000 
copies of which it consisted were sold the day after 
the publication ; and within three months eamo a 
second and a third impression, making together 
5000 copies more. The sale, before those, novels 
began to he collected, had reached nearly 10,000 ; 
and since then (to say nothing of foreign reprints 
of the text, and myriads of translations into every 
tongue of Europe;) the domestic sale has amounted 
to 50,000. 

On the rising of the Court of Session in March, 
Mr ami Mrs Scott went by sea to London with their 
eldest girl, whom, being yet too young for general 
society, they again deposited with Joanna Baillie at 
Hampstead, while they themselves resumed, for two 
months, their usual quarters at kind Miss Dumcr- 
gue’s, in Piccadilly. Six years had elapsed since 
Scott last appeared in the metropolis ; and brilliant 
as his reception had then been, it was still more so 
on the present occasion. Scotland had been visited 
in the interim, chiefly from the interest excited by 
his writings, by crowds of the English nobility, 
most of whom hail found introduction to his per- 
sonal acquaintance — not a few had partaken of his 
hospitality at Ashestiel or Abbotsford. The gene- 
ration among whom, I presume, a genius of this 
order feels his own influence w ith the proudest and 
sweetest confidence — on whose fresh minds and 
i ears he has himself made the first indelible impres- 
! sions- — the generation with whose earliest romance 
of the heart and fancy his idea had been blended, 
was now grown to the full stature ; the success of 
these recent novels, seen on every tabic, the sub- 
ject of every conversation, had, with those who did 
not ilouht their parentage, far more than counter- 
weighed his declination, dubious after all, in the 
poetical balance ; while the mystery that hung over 
them quickened the curiosity of the hesitating and 
conjecturing many — and the name on which ever 


1 I leave my text ns it stood in the former editions; but since 1 can l»e no doubt. How tlio circumstance had not recurred to 
tlio last of thes* ‘ appear* il. a writer in the (imtlrman's Maun- ; bis memory when writing the explanatory Introduction to his 
zinc {July 3M0) has pointed out sonic very remarkable minei- j Novel, I can offer no conjecture. The substance of the nrth lo 
deuces between tlio narrative of (Sny Mannering and the very { in the (icntfenwi's Magazine is now subjoined to the “ lhir- 
ftingular history of .lames Annesley, claimant in 1743of the lion- ' ham f Jnrlnnd,” in the Appendix to this volume. Very possibly 
ours and estates of the Karls of Anglesey, in Ireland. That Sir ] the " (larland** itsilf may have been framed after the Aunos- 
"XV alter must have read the records of this celebrated trial, ns . ley trial took place. — [LU 41. j 
well us Smollett's edition of thu story in I\.regrino 1’ickle, there 
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and anon some new circumstance accumulated 
stronger suspicion, loomed larger through the haze 
in which he laid thought fit to envelope it. More- 
over, this was a period of high national pride and 
excitement. 

“ O wlio, that shared them, ever shell forget 
r lhe emotions of the spirit- nw.'dni' time, 

'When breathless in the mart the couriers met, 

I’nrlv and lsite, at evening and at prime; 

■When the loud cannon, and the merry ihiine 
Hail’d news on news, sis Hold on lield was won, 

XVlien Hope, long doubtful, sosmd at length .sublime. 
And our jdail eyes, awake as day tiemin. 

Watch’d Joy’s broad Iwniicr rise, to liiee t the ribinp sun ? 

** O these were hours, when thrillm? joy repaid 
A Ionic, lom; course of dsirUm s«, doubts. and fears! 

The heart-sick faintness of the hope 

The waste, file wo, the bloodshed, and the tears 

That tracked with terror twenty mlhuic years — 

All was forgot in that blithe jubilee. 
lj^ i * * * r downcast eye o\«*n pale A 111 m tiott rears. 

To si,ab a thankful prayer amid the nice 

That bailed the Despot’s* tall, and peace and liberty ! ”* 

Al Mich a time, l’rinco and people wort' well pre- 
pared to hail him who, more perhaps than any other 
master of the pen, had contributed to sustain the 
spirit of England throughout the struggle, which 
w:o is yet supposed to have been terminated on tin* 
field of Thoulouse. <c Thank Heaven you are com- i 
ing at last" — Joanna Bail lie had writ ten a month 
or two before-— “ Moke up your mind to ho stared 
at only a little less than the Czar of Muscovy, or 
old Bliichor.” 

And now took place James Ballantyno's u mighty 
consummation of the meeting of the two bards.” 
Scott's own aecount of it, in a letter to Mr Moore, 
must have been seen by most of my readers ; yet 1 
think it ought also to find a place hero. “It was,” 
ho says, “ in the spring of 1815, that, chancing to 
bo in London, 1 bail the advantage of a personal 
introduction to Lord Byron, Report had prepared 
me to meet a man of peculiar habits ami a quick 
temper, and L had some doubts whether we were 
likely to suit eaeli other in society. I was most 
agreeably disappointed in this respect. I found Lord 
llv roil in the highest degree courteous, and even 
kind. Wo met for an hour or two almost daily, in 
Mr Murray’s drawing-room, and found a great ileal 
to suy to eaeli other. We also met frequently in 
parti:.; and evening society, ..so that, for about two 
months ] had the advantage of a considerable inti- 
macy with this distinguished individual. Our senti- 
ments agreed a good deal, exce pt upon the subjects 
of religion and politics, upon ueiiher of which I 
was inclined to believe that Lord Bvron cnlcitaincd 
very fixed opinions. 1 remember say ing to him, 
th.H 1 really thought that if ho lived a IV w years ho 
would alter his sentiments. lie answered, ralher 
sharply - - 6 J suppose you are one of those who pro- 
phesy 1 shall turn Methodist.’ I replied — ‘No; I 
don't expoet your conversion to be of such an ordi- 
nary kind. 1 would rather look to see ^ou retreat 
upon the Catholic faith, and distinguish yours- elf 
by the austerity of your penances. Tin.* species of 
religion to which you must, or may, one tluv attach 
yourself, must exercise a strong power on the iimt- 
gination.’ He smiled gravely, and seemed to allow 
1 might be right. 

Ci On politics, he used sometimes to express a 


high strain of what is now called Liberalism; but 
it appcuml tn me tl. it the pleasure it aiforded him, 
as a vehicle tor displaying his wit and satire against 
individuals in o;f ce, was at the bottom of this habit 
of thinking, rather than any real conviction of tlio 
political principles on which lie talked, lie was 
•vrtainly proud of his rank and ancient family, and, 
in that re-pect, as much an aristocrat as was con- 
sistent with , ood sense and good breeding. Some 
disgusts, how adopted 1 know not, seemed to me to 
ha n e given this peculiar and (as it appeared to me) 
contradictory cast of mind ; hut, at heart, 1 would 
h.:\e termed Bn roil a patrician on principle. 

‘‘ Lord Byron's reading did not seem to me to 
haw* been very ext dud vc, either in po- try or his- 
tory. Having the adxanfageof him in that respect, 
and possessing a good competent share of* such read- 
ing as is little read, 1 was sometimes able to put 
under Ins eje objects which had for him the interest 
of nove’iy. ] remember particularly repenting to 
him the tin** poem of Jlnrdyknute, an imitation of 
tlu* old Scottish ballad, with which he was so much 
affected, T at. sonic one who was in the same apart- 
ment inked me what 1 could possibly have been tell- 
ing Bn roil by which he was so much agitated. 

I saw Byron for the last time in UU.*>, after I 
returned from France, lie dined, or lunched, with 
me at Long's, in Bond Street. I never kinv him so 
full of gaiety and good-humour, to which tin* pre- 
sence of Mr Mathews, the comedian, added not a 
little. Boor Terry was also present. After one of 
the gayest parties 1 ever was present at, inv fellow- 
traveller, Mr Scott, of (in la, and J, set, off for Scot- 
land, and J never saw Lord Byron again. Several 
letters passed between us- — one perhaps every half- 
year. Like 1 lie; old heroes in Homer, we exchanged 
gifts. 1 gave Byron a beautiful dagger mounted 
with gold, which had been the properly of the re- 
doubted Elfi Bey. But 1 was to play the part of 
Diotncd in the Iliad, for Byron sent me, some time 
after, a large sepuli iiral vase of silver. It was full 
of dead men’s bones, and had inscriptions on two 
sides of the base. One ran (Inis:— ‘ The hones 
contained in this urn were found in certain ancient 
sepulchres within the long walls of Athens, in the 
month of February loll.' The other face bears 
the lines of JiiNeual- 1 ft-i/undc — B/iiv/s in 
({tier stun mo inrettifs'! - Jllont Wa fat \ tit f *jnanUda 
Wie* /nan ilium foffaiscit/ft. 9 

i( To these 1 have added a third inscription, in 
these words — ‘ The gift of Lord Byron to Walter 
Seott.‘ a here was a letter with this vase, more 
valuable to me than the gift itself, from the kind- 
ness with which the donor expressed himself to- 
wards me. 1 left it naturally in the urn with the 
hones ; but it is now missing. As the theft was not 
of a nature to be practised by a mere domestic, 1 
am compelled to suspect the inhospitality of some 
individual of higher station, most gratuitously ex- 
ercised certainly, since, after what 1 have here said, 
no one will probably choose to boast of posse-sing 
this literary curiosity. 

“ We had a good deal of laughing I remember, 
on what the public might be supposed to think, or 
:-ay, concerning the gloomy and ominous nature of 
our mutual gifts. 


1 Lord of the Isles t Canto vi. 1. 

- Mr Murray had, at the timaof giving the vase. swTir'sted to t t __ 

Lord Hymn, that it would increase the value of the fcitt to add | would appear ostentations mi riiy part; a»*d «if course i must 

mmc su<*h inscription ; but tho noble poet answered modestly— send it sis it is, without any alteration. Ye ur» ever, Ilvww. M 


April 9, 1815. — Dear Murray, T hsi\<‘ . 
your proposition about inscribing the vase 
d appear ostentation* on rny i 


j/n r:t niijcftioii to 
\ i j i ■ Ii in, that it 
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“ I think I can add little more to my recollec- 
tions of Byron. He was often melancholy — almost 
gloomy. *Whon J observed him in this humour, I 
used either to wait till it went off of its own accord, 
or till some natural and easy mode occurred of 
leading him into conversation, when the shadows 
almost always left Ids countenance, like the mist 
rising from a landscape. In conversation lie was 
very animated. 

" I met with him very frequently in society; our 
mutual acquaintances doing me the honour to think 
that lie liked to meet witli me. Some very agree- 
able parties I can recollect — particularly one at Sir 
George Beaumont's — where the amiable landlord 
had assembled some persons distinguished for talent. 
Of these I need only mention the late Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, whose talents for literature were as 
remarkable as his empire over science. Mr Richard 
Sharpe and Mr Rogers were also present. 

“ I think I also remarked in Byron's temper starts 
of suspicion, when he seemed to pause and consider 
whether there had not been a secret, and perhaps 
offensive, lucauiug in something casually Haiti to 
him. In this ease, I also judged it best to let his 
mind, like a troubled spring, work itself elear, which 
it did in a minute or two. I was considerably older, 
yon will recollect, than my noble friend, and had 
no reason to fear his misconstruing my sentiments 
towards him, nor lisitl l ever tlio slightest reason 
to doubt that they were kindly returned on his part. 
If 1 had occasion to be mortified by the display of 
genius which threw into the shade such pi-eh nsions 
as 1 was then supposes! to possess, I migJit console 
myself that, in my own case, the materials of men- 
tal happiness had been mingled in a greater pro- 
portion. 

u l rummage my brains in vain for what often 
rushes into my head unhidden — little traits and 
sayings which recall his looks, manner, tone, and 
gestures; and I have always continued to think 
that a crisis of life was arrived, in which a new 
career of fame was opened to him, and that had 
he been permitted to start upon if, bo would have 
obliterated the memory of such parts of liis life as 
friends would wish to forget.'' 

I have nothing to add to this interesting passage, 
except that Joanna Bnillie's tragedy of the Family 
Legend being performed at one of the theatres du- 
ring Scott’s stay in town, Lord Byron accompanied 
the authoress and Mr and Mrs Scott to witness the 
representation ; and that the vase with the Attic 
boues appears to have been sent to Scott very soon 
after liis arrival in London, not, as Mr Moore had 
gathered from the hasty diction of his rt Remini- 
scences, '* at some “ subsequent period of their ac- 
quaintance.” This is sufficiently proved by the 
following note : — 

“ To the Jlitjht Honourable Lord Byron* S^c. 

44 Piccadilly, Monday. 

u My Dear Lord, — I am not a little ashamed of 
the value of the shrine in which your Lordship has 
inclosed the Attic reliques ; but were it yet more 
costly, the circumstance could not add value to it 
in my estimation, when considered as a pledge of 


1 Tills most :imi»l>Ie nml vcncmbln gentleman, my dear and 

kliul friend, died at Kdiuburgh ou tlie I7tli February 1839, in 

the ttiHli year of liis age. lie rr tained bis strong mental facul- 
ties in their perfect vigour to the last days of tlii* long life, and 

with them ait the warmth of social feelings which had endeared 


your Lordship's regard and friendship. The prin- 
cipal pleasure which I have derived from my con- 
nexion with literature, has been tlie access which 
it has given me to those who are distinguished by 
talents and accomplishments; and, standing so high 
as your Lordship justly does in that rank, my sa- 
tisfaction in making your acquaintance has been 
proportionally great. It is one of those wishes 
which, after having been long and earnestly enter- 
tained, 1 have found completely gratified upon be- 
coming personally known to you ; and I trust you 
will permit me to profit by it frequently, during 
my stay in town. I am, my dear Lord, your truly 
obliged and faithful Walter Scott.” 

It was also in tlio spring of 1815 that Scott had, 
for the first time, the honour of being presented to 
the Prince Regent. His Royal Highness litid (as 
lias been seen from a letter to Joanna Baillie, al- 
ready quoted) signified, more than a year before 
this time, bis wish that the poet should revisit 
London — and, on reading his Edinburgh Address 
in particular, he said to Mr Diuidas, that “ Walter 
Scott’s charming behaviour about the lanreateship 
had made him doubly desirous of seeing him at 
Carlton House.” More lately, on receiving a copy 
of the Lord of the Isles, his Royal Higlmess’s li- 
brarian had been commanded to write to him in 
these terms: — 

“ To Walter Scott, Esq., J'jJinhimjh. 

“ Carlton House, Jam airy 19, 1815. 

“ My Dear Sir, — You are deservedly bo great a 
favourite with tlie Prince Regent, that bis librarian 
is not only directed to return you the thanks of liis 
Royal Highness for vour valuable present, but to 
inform you that the Prince Regent, particularly 
wishes to see you whenever you come to London ; 
and desires you will always, when you are there, 
come into his library whenever you please. Believe 
me always, with sincerity, one of your warmest 
admirers, and most obliged friends, 

J. S. Clark n.” 

On hearing from Mr Crokor (then Secretary to 
the Admiralty) that Scott was to he in town by the 
middle of March, the Prince said- * f Let me know 
when lie conics, and I’ll get up a snug little dinner 
that will suit him;” anti, after hd had been pre- 
sented and graciously received at the levee, he was 
invited to dinner accordingly, through his excellent 
friend Mr Adam (now Lord Chief Commissioner of 
the Jury Court in Scotland), 1 * * 4 who at that time held 
a confidential office in the royal household. The 
Regent had consulted with Mr Adam also as to the 
composition of the party. “ Let us have,” said he, 
“just a few friends of his own — and the more 
Scotch the better;” and both the Chief Commis- 
sioner and Mr Crokcr assure me that the party was 
the most interesting and agreeable one in their 
recollection. It comprised, I believe, the Duke of 
York — the late Duke of Gordon (then Marquess 
of Huntly) — the Marquess of Hertford (then Lord 
Yarmouth) — the Earl of Fife — and Scott’s early 
friend Lord Melville. “ The Prince and Scott,” 


him to all who were so happy as to have any opportunity of 
knowing him. The reader will find an affectionate tribute to 
liis worth, from Sir Walter Scott's Diary, In a subsequent 
chapter fi.xvi] °f these Memoirs.— [March 1839.] 
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Bay# Mr Croker, a were the two most brilliant 
story-tellers in their several ways, that I have ever 
happened to meet ; they were both aware of their 
fane, and both exerted themselves that evening 
with delightful effect. On going home, 1 really 
could not decide which of them had shone the 
most. The Regent was enchanted with Scott, a* 
Scott with him; and on all his subsequent visits 
to London, he was a frequent guest, at the royal 
h'ble.” The Lord Chief Commissioner remembers 
that the Prince was particularly delighted with the 
poet’s anecdotes of the old Scotch judges and law- 
yers, which his Koval Highness sometimes capped 
by ludicrous traits of certain or mined sages of Ids 
own acquaintance. Scott told, among others, a 
story, which he was fond of telling; and tiie commen- 
tary of his Royal Highness on hearing it amused 
Scott, *who often mentioned it afterwards. The 
anecdote is this: — A certain Judge, whenever he 
went on a particular circuit, was in the habit of 
visiting a gentleman of good fortune in the neigh- 
bourhood of one of the assize towns, and staying at 
least one night, which, being both of them ardent 
chess-players, they usually c- included with their fa- 
vourite game. < )no Spring circuit the battle was not 
decided at daybreak, so the Judge said — “ Wool, 
Donald, I must e'en conic back this gate in the 
harvest, and let the game lie ower for the pre- 
sent;” and hack lie came in October, but not to 
his old friend’s hospitable house ; for that gentle- 
man ha«l, in tilt? interim, been apprehended on a 
capital charge (of forgery), anti his name stood mi 
the Portions Rolf, or list of those who were about 
to be tried under liis funner guest’s auspices. The 
laird was indicted and tried accordingly, and the 
jury returned a verdict of ifitdljf. The J utlge forth- 
with put on his cocked hat (which answers to the 
black cap in England), and pronounced the sentence 
of the law in the usual terms — “ To ho hanged by 
the neck until you be dead ; and may the Lord 
have mercy upon your unhappy soul!” Having 
concluded this awful formula in his most sonorous 
cadence, the Judge, dismounting his formidable 
beaver, gave a familiar nod to his unfortunate ac- 
quaintance, and said to him in a sort of chuckling 
whisper — “ And now, Donald, my mail, I think 1 ’vo 
checkmated you for mice.'’ The Regent laughed 
heartily at this specimen of judicial humour; and 
“ 1 'faith, Walter,” said he, “ this old big-wig seems 
to have taken things as coolly as my tyrannical 
self. Don’t von remember Tom Moore’s descrip- 
tion of me at breakfast — 

* The til »le spread with tea and toast. 

Death-warrants and the JVIoniin" l*«»< V. " 

Towards midnight, the Prince called for “a 
lumper, with all the honours, to the Author of 
Wavevley,” and looked significantly, as he was 
charging his own glass, to Scott. Scott seemed 
somewhat puzzled for a moment, but instantly re- 
covering himself, and filling his glass to the brim, 
said, “ Your Royal Highness looks as if you thought 
1 had some claim to the honours of this toast. L 
have no such pretensions, but shall take good care 
that the real Simon Pure hears of the high com- 
pliment that has now bec?n paid him.” lie then 


» Since this narrative was first published, I have been told 
l*y two pcntleinen who were at this dinner, that, according to 
thtir recollection, the Prince did not on that occasion run “ 
near tho wind " as my text represents : and I ani inclined to 
relieve that a scene at Dalkeith, in may lwve been un- 
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drank off his claret, and joined in the cheering, 
which the Prince himself timed. But before the 
company could resume their seats, his Royal High- 
ness exclaimed — u Another of the same, if you 
please, to the Author of Marmiou — and now, Wal- 
ter, my man, 1 have checkmated you for a nee.'* 
The second bumper was followed by cheers still 
more emluiiged: ami Scotl. then rose and returned 
thanks in a short address, which struck the Lord 
t'liief (\ntiriissiouer as “ alike gravo and graceful.” 
This story has been circulated in a very perverted 
shape. 1 now give it on the authority of my ve- 
nerated friend.- lie adds, that having occasion, 
tlie day after, to call on the Duke of York, his 
Royel Highness said to him — u Upon my word, 
Adam, my brother went rather too near the wind 
about Waverley — but nobody could have turned 
the thing more prettily than Walter Scott- did — 
and upon the whole 1 never had better fun.” 1 

The Regent, as was liis custom with those lie 
most delighted to honour, uniformly addressed the 
poet, even at their first dinner, by his t'bristian 
name, *• Walter.” 

Before be left town, lie again dined at Carlton 
House, wlu ii the party was a still smaller one thau 
before, and the merriment, if possible, still more 
free. That nothing might, ho wanting, the Prince 
sung several capital songs in the course of that 
evening — as witness the lines in Julian SereudiO- — 

*♦ l love it i'limxi will hill tlio bottle pins, 

Kxehanipnic with his subjects irl.mre ami glass. 

In HttiTiLr time ran, gayest of the 
Keep up the jest ami iniiu’lc ill the lay, 

Snell Monarelts best our freeUirn humour suit. 

Hut despots must Ik? stately, stern, and mute."* 

Before he returned to Edinburgh, on the *J”d of 
May, tho Regent sent him a gold snuff-box, sert in 
brilliants, with a medallion of liis Royal Highness's 
head <ui the lid, “as a testimony” (writes Mr 
Adam, in transmitting it) “of the high opinion 
liis Royal Highness entertains of your genius and 
merit.” 

I transcribe what follows from James Ballan- 
tyne’s Memoranda : — “ After Mr Scott’s first inter- 
view with his Sovereign, one or two intimate friends 
took the liberty of inquiring, what judgment ho 
had formed of the Regent’s talents? JJe declined 
giving any definite answer — but repeated, that 4 he 
was the first gentleman be had seen - certainly the 
first fcmjlh sh gentleman of bis day ;■ there was 
something about liim which, independently of the 
preMhje, the “divinity, which hedges a King,” 
marked liin as standing entirely by himself; but 
as to his abilities, spoken of as distinct from bis 
charming manners, how could any one form a fair 
judgment of that, mail who introduced whatever 
subject be chose, discussed it just as long as ho 
chose, ami dismissed it when lie chose?’” 

Jkillaiilyne adds — “ Wliat I have now' to say is 
more important, not only in itself, but as it will 
enable you to give a final contradiction to an in- 
jurious rejiort which lias been in circulation ; viz. 
that the Regent asked him as to the author-hip of 
Waverley, and received a distinct and solemn de- 
nial. J took the bold freedom of requesting to 
know from him whether his Royal Highness had 

consciously blended with a gentler rehearsal of rurlton House, 
1815. Thu Chief Commissioner had promised to n vise my sheets 
for the present edition ; but alia ! ho never did so — uud 1 must 
now leave the matter as it stands.— f 1838.1 

8 Scott's Vortical Work*, p. 68* 
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questioned him on that subject, and what had been 
his answer. He glance d at me with a look of wild 
fcurprisc, and said— ‘ What answer I might have 
made to such a question, put to me by my Sove- 
reign, perhaps 1 do not, or rather perhaps I do 
know ; but 1 was never put to the test. He is far 
too well-bred a man ever to put so ill-bred a ques- 
tion.’ ” 

The account 1 have already given of the convi- 
vial scene alluded to would probably have been 
sutlicient ; but it can do no harm to place Ballan- 
twieV, or rather Scott’s own testimony, also on 
record. 

1 ought not to have omitted, that during Scott’s 
residence in London, in April 181.5, he lost one of 
flu? English friends, to a meeting with whom he 
liad looked forward with the highest pleasure. Air 
(jieorge Ellis died on the loth of that month, at his 
seat of Suiiningbill. This threw a cloud over what 
would otherwise have been a period of umnixod 
enjoyment. Mr Claiming penned the epitaph for 
that dearest of his friends; but ho submitted it to 
Scott's consideration before it was engraved. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Biiltlp of Waterloo — Letter of Sir Clvirlos Tlrll — Visit to tlie 
( untiiiriit — Waterloo — L»*tl"rrt from Itnissols ;m<l Pari* — 
Auecilnlrsuf Seott at Paris -The Puke i»f Wellington — The 
Kuipcror Alexander - llluelier — l'lalidf — Parly at P-rnie- 
imnville, Ae. London--- Part ini; with Lord lUrmi— Sm.M's 
S hi Hleld Knife — IK turn to Ahhoteiurd — Anecdotes ly .Mr 
Wane and dimies lJallantym*. 

IMS. 

Ooktiik expressed, I fancy, a very general senti- 
ment, wlu'ii he said, that to liim the great charm 
and >alue of my friend's Life of Buonaparte seemed 
quite independent of the question of its accuracy 
as to small details; that he turned eagerly to the 
book, not to find dates sifted, and countermarches 
analyzed, but to contemplate what could not but 
be a true record of the broad impressions made on 
the mind of Scott, by the marvellous revolutions ot 
his own time in their progress, keeling how justly 
in tlit* main that work lias preserved those im- 
pressions, though gracefully softened and sobered 
in the retrospect of peaceful and more advanced 
years, I the loss regret that 1 have it not in my 
power to quote any letters of his touching the re- 
appearance of Napoleon on the soil of Prance — 
the iimui’rtal march from Cannes - the reign of 
the Handled Days, ami the preparations for an- 
other si niggle, which fixed the gaze of Europe in 
May 18 Li. 

That he should have been among the first civi- 
lians who hurried over to see the field of Waterloo, 
and hear English bugles sound about the walls of 
Paris, could have surprised none who knew the 
livt'Iy concern he had always taken in the military 
ertbris of his countrymen, and the career of the 
illustrious captain who had taught them to re-esta- 
blish the renown of A gin court and Blenheim,-- 

“ Victor of As-v.yo's Pastern plain, 

Victor «»i all the tichls of .Spain.” 

I had often heard him say, however, that his de- 
termination was, if not fixed, much quickened, by a 
letter of an old acquaintance of his, who had, on the 
arrival of the news of the 18th of June, instantly 
nq milled to Brussels, to tender his professional skill 


WALTER SCOTT. 

in aid of the overburdened medical staff of the con- 
queror’s army. When, therefore, I found the let- 
ter in question preserved among Scott’s papers, 1 
perused it with a peculiar interest ; and I now ven- 
ture, with the writer’s permission, to present it to 
the reader. It was addressed by Sir Charles Bell 
to his brother, an eminent barrister in Edinburgh, 
who transmitted it to Scott. tC When I read it/’ 
said he, w it set me on fire.” The marriage of Miss 
Maclean CIcphanc of Torloisk with the Karl romp- 
ton (uow Marquis of Northampton), which took 
place on the 24th of July, was in fact the only 
cause why he did not leave Scotland instantly ; for 
that dear young friend had chosen Scott for her 
guardian, and on liim accordingly devolved the 
chief care of the arrangements on this occasion. 
Thu extract sent to him by Mr George .Joseph Bell 
is as follows ; — 

“ Brussels, 2d duly 1H15. 

“ This country, the finest in the world, has been 
of late quite out of our minds. J did not, in any 
degree, anticipate the pleasure 1 should en joy, tins 
admiration forced from me, on coming into one 
of these antique towns, or in journeying through 
the rich garden. Can you recollect the times when 
there were gentlemen meeting at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, or those whom wo thought such i They are 
all collected here. You see the very men, with 
their scraggy necks sticking out of the collars of 
their old-fashioned square -skirted coats — tlieir 
canes- —their cockod-liats; and when they meet, 
the formal bow, the lint off to the ground, and the 
powder Hying in the wind. 1 could divert you with 
the odd resemblances of the Scottish faces among 
the peasants, too — hut 1 noted them at the time 
with my pencil, and J write to you only of tilings 
that \ on won’t find in my pocket-book. 

“ 1 have just returned from seeing tlie 1’rench 
wounded received in their hospital ; and could you 
see them laid out naked, or almost so — 100 in a 
row of low beds on the ground — (hough wounded, 
exhausted, beaten, you would still conclude with 
me that these wen? men capable of marching un- 
opposed from the wont of Europe to the east of Asia. 
Strong, thickset, hardy veterans, brave spirits and 
unsubdued, as they cast their wild glance upon you, 
— their black eyes and brown cheeks finely con- 
trasted with the fresh sheets, — you would much 
admire their capacity of adaptation. These fellows 
are brought from the field after lying many days 
on ihe grotiud ; many dying — many in the agony — 
many miserably racked with pain and spasm* ; and 
the next mimics his fellow, and gives it a tune, - - 
vJ hit, Tons chinttcz hie h ! llow they are wounded you 
will see in my notes. But 1 must not have you to 
lose the present impression on me of the formidable 
nature of these fellows as exemplars of the breed 
in i’ranee. It is a forced prai.-e ; for from all I 
have coco, and all I have heard of their fierceness, 
cruelty*, and blood-thirstiness, l cannot convey to 
you my detestation of this race of trained banditti. 
By what means they are to be kept in subjection 
until other habits come upon them, I know not; 
but I am convinced that these men cannot be left 
to the bent of their propensities. 

u This superb city is now ornamented with the 
finest grnupes of armed men that the most romantic 
fancy could dream of. 1 was struck with the words 
of a friend — E. ■* 1 saw/ said he, * tknt man re- 
turning from the field, on the lGTh/ — (This was a 
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Brunswicker, of the Black or Death Hussars.) — 

4 He was wounded, and had had his arm amputated 
on the field. He was among the first that came in. 
He rode straight and stark upon his horse - the 
bloody clouts about his stump — pale as death, hut I 
upright, with a stem, lixed expression of fealu.- , | 
as if loth to lose his reunige.’ These troops ; :v | 
very remarkable in their fine military appearance ; . 
their dark and ominous dress sets off to advantage ; 
their strong, manly, northern features and ul-ite \ 
mustachios ; and there is something more than ■ 
commonly impressive about the whole effect. 

44 This is the second Sunday after the battle, j 
and many an; not yet dressed. There are 20,0110 1 
wounded in this town, besides those in the hospitals, 
and the many in the other towns -only .‘1000 
prisoners ; 00,000, they say, killed and wounded on 
both sides.'* 

1 think it not wonderful that this extract should 
have set Scott’s imagination cilectually on lire ; 
that lie should have grasped at the idea of seeing 
probably the last shadows of real warfare that his 
own ago would afford ; or that stums parts of the 
gieat surgeon's simple phraseology are reproduced, 
almost verbatim, in the first, of J 'aid's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk. No sooner was Scott's purpose known, 
than some of his young neighbours in the etmntrv 
proposed to join his excursion ; and, in company 
with three of them, namely, his kinsman, John 
Scott <>i‘ < Jala -- Alexander Pringle, the younger 
of Why thank (now M.l\ for Selkirkshire) and 
Hubert Bruce, advocate (now Slit riff of Argvlc)--- 
lie left Kdiuhurgh for the south, at .> a.m. on ihe 
27th of July. 

They travelled by the stage-coach, and took the 
route of Hull and Lincoln to Cambridge; for (lahi 
and Whifthanky being both members of that uni- 
versity, were anxious to seize this opportunity of 
revisiting it themselves, and showing its beautiful 
architecture to their friend. After this wish bad 
been gratified, they proceeded to Harwich, and 
thence, on the lid of August, took ship for Ilcl- 
Vuet shivs. 

“The weather was beautiful,” says J/o/o, “so 
we all went outside the coach from Cambridge to 
Harwich. At starting, there was a general com- 
plaint of thirst, the consequence of some experi- 
ments over-night on the celebrated bishop of my 
Atnui M titer ; our fraud, however, was in great 
glee, and never was a moiTicr Imsht than lie made it 
all the morning, lie had cautioned us, on leaiing 
Kdiuburgh, never to name mimes in such situations, 
and our adherence to this rule was rewarded by 
some amusing incidents, l'or example, as we en- 
tered the town where we were to dine, a heavy- 
looking man, who was to stop there, took occa- 
sion to thank Scott for the pleasure his anecdotes 
afforded him: ‘ You have a good memory, sir,’ 
Ha id he : 4 mayhap, now, you sometimes write down 
what you hear or he a-reading about C lie an- 
swered, very gravely, that lie did occasionally put 
down a f. tr notes, it* anything struck him particu- 
larly. In the afternoon, it happened that lie; sat 
oil the box, while the rest of us were behind him. 
Hevc, by degrees, lie became absorbed in his own 
reflections. He frequently repeated to himself, or 
composed perhaps, for a good while, and often 
smiled or raised his hand, seeming completely 
occupied and amused. Ilia neighbour, a vastly 
scientific and rather grave professor, in :i .mouth 


j drab Benjamin and broad-brimmed beaver, cast 
many a i irious .-.idelong glrece at him, evidently 
suspecting + hat all was not right with the upper 
story, hut preserved perfect politeness. r l lie poet 
was, however, discovered by the captain of the 
vessel in winch we crossed the Channel; — and a 
perilous passage it was, chiefly in consequence of 
the imi*c:»*,ing tumblers in which this worthy kept 
drinking .iis health.” 

Before leaving Kdiuhurgh. Scott had settled in 
his mind the plan of 1 'auks J. etters ; for on that 
same day, his agent, John Balianty no, addressed 
the following letter from liis murine villa near 
Ni w haven — 

• 

44 To Messrs ('unstable § Co. 

'* Trinity, L'/tli July 1U25. 

44 Dear Sirs, Mr Scott, left town to-day for til© 
Continent, lie proposes writing from thence a 
senes of letters mi a peculiar plan, varied in mat- 
ter mul style, and to diilmvni supposititious eor- 
respoi.'k-nts. # 

“ The work is to form a demy Hvo volume of 
twenty two sheets, to sell at 1 2s It is to be begun 
immediab ly on his arrival in V ranee, and to ho 
published, if possible, the second week of Septem- 
ber, when he proposes to return. 

“ \Y<; print BUO0 of this, and t am empowered to 
oiler you one third of the edition, Messrs Longman 
I & Co. and Mr Murray ha\ iug each tin* same slum* : 

I Ihe terms, twelve* mouths* acceptance for paper and 
print, and half protits at six months, granted now 
. as under. Tin* over copies w ill pay llu* charge for 
I advertising. 1 am, &e. John Ballantvm:. 

“ ( %tr*je — • 

22 sheets printing, - — JL'fl : L*»s. .1*112 10 0 

Mo reams demy, — - 1:10s. 217 Ml 0 

Xo00 0 0 

J000 at fls. XI 200 0 0 

Cost, ;;oo o o 

£!MM 0 0 profit - ( fiie-half is £4o<>.” 

Before Scott reaehed Harwich, In; know that 
this offer had been accept* d without hesitation ; 
and thenceforth, accordingly, he threw his daily 
letters to his w ife into the form of communications 
meant for an imaginary group, consisting of a spin- 
ster sister, a statistical laird, a rural clergyman of 
the J*i -bxterian Kirk, and a brother, a veteran 
officer on half-pay. The rank of this last person- 
age corresponded, however, exactly with that of 
his own elder brother, John Scott, who abo, like 
i the Major of the book, had served in the Duke of 
1 York's unfortunate campaign of 17fi7; the j-bier 
I is only a slender disguino for his aunt Christian 
j Kuthcrfiird, already often mentioned ; Lord Somcr- 

■ ville, long l'resident of the Board of Agriculture, 

; was I*aul s laird ; and the shrewd and unbigoted 

' Dr Douglas of tlalasliiels was his “ ininisb r of 
the gospel.” TJioe epistles, after hilling been 
detoured by the little circle; at Abbot* ford, were 
transmitted to Major John Scott, his mother, and 
j Miss Ilutlierfurd, in Kdiuburgh ; from their hands 

■ they passed to those of James LkdlnnUne and Mr 
j Krskinc, both of whom as-nred me that the copy 
I ultimately sent to the pr* !>*» roi:-r ted, in great 

part, of the identical dn-cb thi.i h«al successively 

■ reaclied Mclror-e through : I:* p 'i. 1 he rest hod 
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of course been, as Dalian tyne expresses it, “ some- 
what cobbled ; ,f blit, oil the whole, Paul’s Letters 
are to be considered as a true and faithful journal 
of this expedition ; insomuch, that 1 might per- 
haps content myself, in this place, with a simple 
reference to this delightful volume. He found time, 
however, to write letters during his absence from 
Britain, to some others of his friends ; and a spe- 
cimen or two of those may interest the reader. T 
have also gathered, from the companions of the 
journey, a few more particulars, which Scott's ■ 
modesty withheld him from recording ; and some 
trivial circumstances which occur to me, from 
recollection of his own conversation, may also be 
acceptable. 

But 1 hope that, if the reader has not perused 
Paul’s Letters recently, lie will refresh his me- 
mory, before lie proceeds further, by bestowing ail 
hour on that genuine fragment of the author’s auto- 
biography. He is now, unless lie had the advan- 
tage of Scott’s personal familiarity, much better 
acquainted with the man than lie could have been 
before he took np this compilation of liis private 
correspondence — and especially before lie perused 
the full diary of the lighthouse yacht in 1814; and 
a thousand little turns and circumstances which 
may have, when he originally read the book, 
passed lightly before liis eye, will now, 1 venture 
to say, possess a warm and vivid interest, as ini- 
mitably characteristic of a departed friend. The 
kindest of husbands ami fathers never portrayed 
himself with more unaffected truth than in this 
vain effort, if such he really fancied lie was making, 
to sustain the character of 4< a cross old bachelor.” 
The whole mail, just as lie was, breathes in every 
line, with all his compassionate and benevolent 
sympathy of heart, all his sharpness of observa- 
tion, and sober shrewdness of reflection ; all liis . 
enthusiasm for nature, for country life*, for simple j 
manners and simple pleasures, mixed up with an j 
equally glowing enthusiasm, at which many may ■ 
smile, for the tiniest relics of feudal antiquity — and 
last, not least, a pulse of physical rapture lor tin; 
“circumstance of war,” which bears witness to the 
blood of llolt foul and F'm'-the-Jinus. 

At Brussels, Scott found the small Knglisli gar- 
rison left there in command of Major-General Sir 
Frederick Adam, the son of liis highly valued 
friend, the Lord Chief Commissioner. Sir Frede- 
rick bad been wounded at Waterloo, and could not 
as yet mount on horseback ; but one of his aides- 
de-camp, Captain Campbell, escorted Scott and his : 
party to tin* field of battle*, on which occasion tin y 
were also accompanied by another old acquaint- 
ance of his, Major Pry so (Jordon, who being then 
on lialf-pav, happened to be domesticated with his i 
family at Brussels. Major Gordon has since pub- 
lished two lively volumes of u Personal Memoirs 
and Gida bears witness to the fidelity of certain 
reminiscences of Scott at Brussels and Waterloo, 
which occupy one of the chapters of this work. 1 
shall, therefore, extract the passage: — 

** Sir Walter Scott accepted my services to conduct him to 
Waterloo: the <u ncraj'a e.id-de-oamp was also of tho pnrly. 
He mode no secret of hat having undertaken to write something 
on tli© tattle ; ami perhaps le took the greater interest on this 
account hi every thing that he saw. Besides, he had never seen 
the field of such it conflict ; and never having been before on 

1 Mechlin — th© High lender gave it tho familiar pronuncia- 
tion of a Scotch tillage, Muuehline, celebrated in many of 
Burns's poems. 


the Continent, it was nil new to his comprehensive mind. The 
day was beautiful ; and I hod the precaution to send out a 
couple of Baddle-horses, that he might not he fatigued in walk- 
ing over tho fields, which had been recently ploughed up. In 
our rounds we fell in with Monsieur do Komar, with whom he 
got into conversation. This man had attracted so much notice 
by his pretended story of taint: about the person of Napoleon, 
that he was of too much importance to be passed by : I did not, 
indeed, know os much of this fellow’s charlatanism at that time 
os afterwards, when T saw him confronted with a blacksmith of 
La Bello Alliance, who had been his companion in a hiding- 
place ten miles from the field during the whole day; a fact 
which he could not deny. But he had got up a tale so plau- 
sible and so profitable, that he could afford to bestow hush- 
money on tho companion of his flieht, so that the imposition 
was hut little known ; mid strangers continued to he gulled. 
Be had picked up a good deal of' information about the posi- 
tions and details of the battle ; and being naturally a sagacious 
Walloon, and speaking French pretty fluently, he became tho 
favourite ekvronc, and every lie he told was taken for gosjiel. 
Year after year, until his death in 1824, he continued his popu- 
larity, und raised the price of his rounds from a couple of francs 
to five ; besides as much for the hire of a horse, his own pro- 
perty ; for he protended that the fatigue of walking so many 
hours was tayowl his powers. It has been said that in this way 
lie realised every summer a couple of hundred Napoleons. 

“ When Sir Walter had examined every point of defence and 
[ attack, we adjourned to the * Original Duke of Wellington* at 
l Waterloo, to lunch after the fatigues of the ride. Here ho had 
| a crowded levee of peasants, and collected a great many tro- 
; phies, from cuirasses down to buttons and bullets. He picked 
up himself many little relics, and was fortunate in purchasing 
a grand cross of the legion of honour. Hut the most precious 
memorial was presented to him by my wife — a French soldier's 
book, well stained with blood, and containing some songs po- 
pular in the Frcneli army, which he found so interesting that 
lie introduced versions of them in his Paul’s Letters ; of which 
he did me the honour to seud me a copy, with a letter, saying. 

4 that he considered iny wife’s gift us the most valuable of all 
his Waterloo relies.’ 

“ On our return from the field, he kindly passed the evening 
with us, and a few Inctids wiiom we invited to meet him. He 
! charmed us with his d< ligl.tful conversation, and was in great 
! spirits from the agreeable day he had passed; and with great 
good-humour promised to write a stanza in rny wife’s ailaim. 
On the following morning he fulfilled his promise hv contribu- 
ting some beautiful verses on Jlougoumont. 1 put him into my 
little library to prevent interruption, as a great many persons 
had paraded in the Parc opposite my window to get a peep ot 
the celebrated man, many having flogged him from his not'd. 

44 Brussels affords hut little worthy of the notice of such a 
traveller as the Author of WavcrKy ; hut he greatly admired 
the splendid tower of the Maisou do V illo. and the ancient 
sculpture and style of architecture of the buildings which sur- 
round the Brand Pla« . 

4 * He told us, with great humour, a laughable incident which 
had occurred to him at Antwerp. The morning alter his ar- 
rival at that city from Holland, lie started at an early hour to 
visit the tomb of ltuhrns in the Chureh of St .laecpies, Indore 
his party were up. Alter wandering about for soma time, with- 
out finding the object he had in view, he determined to mako 
inquiry, and observing a person stalking about, lie addit s ed 
him iii his best French ; hut the stranger, pulling off his bet. 
very respectfully replied in the pure Highland accent. 4 I *m 
vary sorry. Sir, but I canna speak ony tiling tasides Knglisli.’ 
— 4 This is very unlucky indeed, Donald,* said Sir Walter, 

4 but we must help one another; for to tell you tho truth. I’m 
not good at any other tongue but the Knglisli, or rather, the 
Scotch.’ — 4 Uh, sir, maybe,’ replied the Highlander, * you are 
a eoumrvmaii, and ken my uiaistcr Captain Cameron of the 
79th, and could tell me wliare lie lodges. 1 *m just cum in, sir, 
frae a place they ca* Machlin and Iwi’ forgotten the name of 
tin* captain's quarters ; it was something like the Lttahorer, 
— * I can, 1 think, help you with this, my friend,’ rejoined Sir 
Walter. 4 There is ail inn just opposite to you’ (pointing to tho 
Hotel < lu Grand Labonrrur:) 4 1 dare say that will be tho 
captain's quarter; ’ and it was so. 1 cannot do justice to tho 
humour with which fcir Waiter recounted this dialogue."* 

The following is the letter which Scott addressed 
! to the Duke of Bucclcueh, immediately after Beeing 
| the field of Waterloo ; and it may amuse the reader 
I to compare it with Major Gordon’s chapter, and 
| with the writer’s own fuller, ami, of course, u cob- 
| hli'd*’ detail, in the pages of Paul : — 

“ To his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch , tjd. 

“ My Dear Lord Duke, — I promised to let you 

I s see Major (iordou’a Personal Memoirs (1830), vol. ii. pp. 
j 325-333. 
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hear of my wanderings, however unimportant ; and 
have now the pleasure of informing your Grace, 
that I am at this present time an inhabitant of the 
Premier Hotel de Canibrai, after having been about 
a week upon the Continent. We landed at Ilelvoet, 
and proceeded to Brussels, by Bergon-op-Zoom 
and Antwerp, both of which are very strongly for- 
tified. The ravages of war are little remarked in 

country so rich by nature ; but everything seems 
at present stationary, or rather retrograde, where 
capital is required. The cliatcux are deserted, and 
going to decay ; no now houses arc built, and those 
of older date are passing rapidly into the posses- 
sion of a class inferior to those for whom we must 
suppose them to have been built. Even the old 
gentlewoman of Babylon has lost much of her 
splendour, and her robes and pomp are of a de- 
scrijftinu far subordinate to the costume of her 
more magnificent days. The dresses of the priests 
were worn and shabby, both at. Antwerp and Brus- 
sels, and reminded me of the decayed wardrobe of 
a bankrupt theatre: yet, though the gentry and 
priesthood have suffered, tlio eternal bounty of 
nature has protected the lower ranks against much 
distress. The unexampled fertility of the soil gives 
them all, and more than they want ; and could they 
but sell the grain which they raise ill the Nether- 
lands, nothing else would be wanting to render 
♦hem the richest people (common people, that is to 
say) in the world. 

“ On Wednesday last, I rode over the field of 
Waterloo, now forever consecrated to immortality. 
The more ghastly tokens of the carnage are now 
removed, the bodies both of men and horses being 
either burned or buried ; but. all the ground is still 
torn with the shot, and shells, and covered with 
cartridges, old hats, and shoos, and various relics 
of the fray which the peasants have not thought 
worth removing. Besides, at Waterloo and all the 
hamlets in the vicinage, there is a mart established 
for cuirasses ; for the eagles worn by the imperial 
guard on their caps; for casques, swords, cara- 
bines, and fimilar articles. 1 have bought two 
handsome cuirasses, and in tern <1 them, one for Bow- 
hill, and one for Abbotsford, if I can get them safe 
over, which Major Frys© Gordon has promised to 
manage for me. 1 have also, for your Grace, «»Hc 
of the little memorandum-books w hich I picked up 
on the field, in which every French soldier was 
obliged to enter his receipts and expenditure, his 
services, and even his punishments. The field was 
covered with fragments of these records. 1 also 
got a good MS. collection of French songs, pro- 
bably the work of some young officer, and a croix 
of tlio Legion of Honour. 1 enclose, under another 
cover, a sketch of the battle, made at Brussels. It 
is not, I understand, strictly accurate; but suffi- 
ciently so to give a good notion of what took place. 
In fact, it would require twenty separate plans to 
give an idea of the battle at its various stages. 
Tho front, upon which the armies engaged, docs 
not exceed a long mile. Our line, indeed, originally 
extended lialf-a-mile farther towards the village of 
Brain-la-Lcude ; but as the French indicated no 
disposition to attack in that direction, the troops 
which occupied this space were gradually concen- 
trated by Lord Wellington, and made to advance 
till they had readied Hougomont — a sort of cha- 
teau, with a garden and wood attached to it, which 
was powerfully and effectually maintained by the 
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Guards during the action. This place was parti- 
cularly interesting. It w'as a quiet-looking gentle- 
man's ho se, wli.rh had been burnt by the French 
shells. The defenders, burnt out of the house itself, 
betook themselves to the little garden, where, 
breaking loop-holes through the brick walls, they 
kept up a most destructive fire on the assailants, 
who had possessed themselves of a little.' wood which 
surrounds *he villa on one side. In this spot vast 
numbers had fallen ; and, being hastily buried, tho 
smell is most offensive at this moment. Indeed, 1 
lelt the same annoyance in many parts of the field; 
and, did l live near the spot, 1 should be anxious 
about the disease* which this steaming carnage 
might occasion. The rest of the ground, except- 
ing this chateau, ami a larm-house called La Hay 
Suinte, early taken, and long held, by the French, 
because it was too close under the brow of the 
descent on which our artillery was placed to admit 
of the pieces being depressed so as to play into it, 
— the rest of the ground, l say, is quite open, and 
lie's between two ridges, one of which (Mont St 
Jean) w: s constantly occupied by the English ; tlio 
other, upon which is the farm of La Belle Alliance?, 
was the position of the French. The slopes between 
arc gentle and varied ; tlio ground everywhere prac- 
ticable for cavalry, ius was well experienced on that 
memorable day. The cuirassiers, despite their anna 
of proof, were quite inferior to our heavy dra- 
goons. The meeting of the two bodies occasioned 
a noise, not unaptly compared to the tinkering and 
hammering of a smith’s shop. Generally the cui- 
rassiers came on stooping tlieir heads very low, 
and giving point; the liriti.Ji frequently struck 
away tlieir casques while they were in this posi- 
tion, aiul then laid at the bare head. Officers and 
soldiers all fought hand to baud without distinc- 
tion ; and many of the former owed their life to 
dexterity at tlieir weapon, and personal strength 
of body. Shaw, the milling Life-Guardsman, whom 
your < trace may remember among the champions of 
The Fancy, maintained the honour of tin.* fist, and 
killed or disabled upwards of twenty Frenchmen 
with his singlo arm, until lie was killed by tho 
assault of numbers. 1 At one place, where there is 
a precipitous sand or gravel pit, the heavy English 
cavalry drove many of the cuirassiers over pcll- 
mell, and followed over themselves, like fox-liunt- 
ers. The conduct of the infantry and artillery was 
equally, or, if possible, more distinguished, and it 
was all fully necessary ; for, besides that nur army 
was much outnumbered, a great part of the mini- 
tofiil were foreigners. Of these, tho Brunswickers 
and Hanoverians behaved very well; tho Belgians 
but sorrily enough. On one occasion, when a JJelgic 
regiment fairly mil off, Lord Wellington rode up 
to them, and said — 6 My lads, you must he a little 
blown ; come, do take* your breath for a moment., 
and then we’ll go back, and try if we can do a little 
better ;’ and lie actually carried them hack to tho 
charge. Ho was, indeed, upon that day, every- 
where, and the soul of everything ; nor could less 
than his personal endeavours have supported the 
spirits of tlie men through a contest so long, so 
desperate, and so unequal. At his last attack, 
Buonaparte brought up 1.5,000 of his Guard, who 
had never drawn trigger during t !*•• day. It was 
upon their failure that his hopes abandoned him. 


- The skull of Shaw is now in the Museum at Abbotsford. 
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<c I spoke long with a shrewd Flemish peasant, 
called John Do Gostar, whom he had seized upon 
as his guide, and who remained beside him the 
whole day, and afterwards accompanied him in his 
flight as far as Charleroi. Your Grace may be 
sure that 1 interrogated Mynheer very closely about 
what bo heard and saw. lie guided me to the spot 
where Buonaparte remained during the latter part 
of the action, it was in the highway from Brussels 
to Charleroi, where it runs between two high hanks, 
on each of which was a French battery. lie was 
pretty well sheltered from the English fire ; and, 
though many bullets flew over bis head, neither he 
nor any of his suite were touched. His other sta- 
tions, during that day, were still more remote from 
all danger. The story of his ha\ing an observatory 
erected for him is a mistake. There is such a tiling, 
and he repaired to it during the action ; but it was 
built or erected some months before, for the pur- 
pose of a trigonometrical survey of the country, by 
the King of the Netherlands. Bony’s last posi- 
tion was nearly fronting a tree where the Duke of 
Wellington was stationed ; there was not more than 
a quarter of a mile between them ; but Bony was 
well sheltered, and the Duke so much exposed, that 
the tree is barked in several places by the cannon- 
balls levelled at him. As for Bony, De Costar says 
ho was very cool (hiring the whole day, and even 
gay. As the cannon-balls flew over them, T>e Costar 
ducked ; at which the Emperor laughed, and told 
hitn they would hit him all the same. At length, 
about the time he made his grand and last effort, 
the fire of the Prussian artillery was heard upon 
his right, and (he heads of their columns became 
visible pressing out of the woods. Aid-de-camp 
after uid-de-camp came with the tidings of their 
advance, to which Bony only replied, Attends?, at- 
tendez un iurffiitt, until he saw' liis troops, fa ntaxsiax 
fit ett rafters, return in disorder from the attack. — 
lie then observed hastily to a general beside him, 
Je eroi.r qtvtfi/ sold itu/i*. The person to whom he 
spoke, hastily raised the spyglass to his eye; hut 
Bony, whom the iirst glance had satisfied of their 
total* discomfiture, bent his face to the ground, and 
shook his head twice, his complexion being then as 
pale as death. The general then said something, 
to which Buonaparte answered, GY st fro p tan! — 
toiHVons notvt. Just at that moment, the allied 
troops, ca\alry and infantry, appeared in full ad- 
vance on all hands; and the Prussians, operating 
upon the right flank of the French, w T cre rapidly 
gaining their rear. Bony, therefore, was compelled 
to abandon the high-road, which, besides, was 
choked with dead, with baggage, and with cannon ; 
and, gaining the open country, kept at lull gallop, 
until he gained, like Johnnie Cope, the van of the 
flying army. The marshals follow cd his example ; 
and it was the most, complete zaure ijui pent that 
can well bo imagined. Nevertheless, the prisoners 
who were brought into Brussels maintained their 
national impudence, and boldly avowed their inten- 
tion of sacking the city with every sort of severity. 
At the same time they had friends there. Cue man 
of rauk and wealth went over to Bony diming the 
action, and I saw his hotel converted into an hos- 
pital for wounded soldiers. It occupied one-half 
of one of the sides of the Place Boy ale, a noble 
square, which your Grace has probably seen. But, 
in general, the inhabitants of Brussels were very 
differently disposed ; and their benevolence to our 


poor wounded fellows was unbounded. Tlie diffi- 
culty was to prevent llieiii from killing their guests 
with kindness, by giving them Imlcher’s moat and 
wine during their fever. As I cannot put my letter 
into post until we get to Paris, I shall continue it 
as we get along. 

w 12 th Auynst, — Boye, in Picardy. — T imagine 
your Grace about this time to be tolerably well 
fagged with a hard day on the moors. If the wea- 
ther has been as propitious as with us, it must he 
delightful. The country through which we have 
travelled is most uncommonly fertile, and skirted 
with beautiful woods ; hut its present political situa- 
tion is so very uncommon, that I would give the 
world your Grace had come over for a fortnight. 
France may be considered as neither at peace nor 
war. Valenciennes, for example, is in a state of 
blockade ; we passed through the posts of the fillies, 
all in the utmost state of vigilance, with pat roles of 
cavalry and videttes of infantry, up to the very 
gates, and tw'o or three batteries were manned and 
mounted. The. French troops were equally vigilant 
at the gates, yet made no objections to our passing 
through the town. Most of them had the white 
cockade, but looked very sulky, and were in obvi- 
ous disorder and confusion. They had not yet made 
their terms with the King, nor accepted a com- 
mander appointed by him ; hut as they obviously 
feel their party desperate, Hie soldiers are running 
from the officers, and tlie officers from the soldiers. 
In fact, the multiplied hosts which pour into this 
country, exhibiting all the various dresses and 
forms of win* which can he imagined, must neces- 
sarily render resistance impracticable. Yet, like 
Satan, these fellows retain the unconquored pro- 
pensity to defiance, even in the midst of defeat and 
despair. This morning we passed a great number 
of the disbanded garrison of Comic, and they were 
the most liorrid-looking cut-throats I • ever saw, 
extremely disposed to bo very insolent, and only 
repressed by the consciousness that all the villages 
and towns around are occupied by the ailies. They 
began by crying to us in an ironical tone, KYv /<? 

t\oi ; then followed, aotto tuce, tiacre H , Mills. 

diabU‘9, and other graces of French eloquence. I 
felt very Well pleased that we were armed, and four 
in number ; and still more so that it was daylight, 
for they seemed most mischievous ruffians. As for 
the appearance of the country, it is, notwithstand- 
ing a. flue harvest, most melancholy. The windows 
of all tlie detached houses on the road are uniformly 
shut up; and you see few people, excepting the 
peasants who are employed in driving the contribu- 
tions to maintain the armies. The towns are little 
better, having for tlie most part, been partially in- 
jured by shells or by storm, as was the ease both 
of Cumbrai ami Pcronne. The men look very sulky ; 
and if you speak three words to a woman, she is 
sure to fall a-erying. In short, the polite we and 
good-humour of this people have fled with the an- 
nihilation of their self-conceit; and they look on 
you as if they thought you were laughing at them, 
or come to enjoy' the triumph of our arms over 
theirs. Postmasters and landlords arc all the same, 
and hardly to be propitiated even by English mo- 
ney, although they charge us about three times as 
much as they durst do to their countryfolks. As for 
the Prussians, a party of cavalry dined at our hotel 
at Motis, cat and drank of the best the poor devils 
had left to give, called for their horses, and laughed 
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in the fare of the landlord when ho offered his hill, 
tolling him they should pay ns they came hack! 
The English, they say, have always" paid honour- 
ably, and upon these they indemnify themselves. 
It is impossible to marchmuicr^ for if you object, 
the poor landlady begins to cry, and tolls you she 
will accept whatever (four h rd.*hij- pleases, but that 
she is almost ruined and bankrupt, &o. Ac. Ac. 

“ This is a long stupid letter, hut 1 will endea- 
vour to send a heller from Paris. Ever yum* < Imre's 
truly obliged, Walter Scott.” 

The only letter which Scott addressed to Joanna 
Baillie, while in Paris, goes over partly the same 
ground: — I transcribe the rest. 

“ Paris, Oth fc.-pt. 

u M^' Dear Friend, -- I owe you a long letter, 
but my late travels and ihc date of this epistle will 
be a tolerable plea for your indulgence. The truth 
i.\ 1 became very restless after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and was only detained by the necessity of 
ui lending a friend's marriage from setting oil* in- 
stantly for the Continent;. At length, ho\ve\er, I 
got a vay to Brussels, and was on the memorable 
field of battle about five weeks after it had been 
fought 

“ If our Army bad been all British, the day would 
have been soon decided ; but the Duke, or, as they 
call him here, from liis detestation of all maimer of 
foppery, the lira it, had not. above British. 

AIL this was io he supplied by treble exertion on 
the part of our troops. The Duke was everywhere 
during the battle; and it was the mercy of 1 leaven 
that protected him when all his staff had been 
killed or wounded round him. I asked him, among 
many other questions, if he had seen Buonaparte; 
lie said ‘No; but at one time, from the repeated 
shouts of | 'bv /’ /twjn rt‘in\ I thought he must be 
near.’ This was when .John do Costur placed him 
in the hollow way. I think, so near as 1 can judge, 
there may at that time have been a quarter of a 
miie between these: two great generals. 

“ Tins fate of the French, after this day of de- 
cisive appeal, has been severe enough. There were 
never people more niort more: subdued, and 
apparently more broken in spirit. They submit 
with sad civility to the extortions of the Prussians 
and the Russians, and avenge themselves at the 
expense of the English, whom they charge three 
prices for everything, because they are the only 
people who pay at. all. They are in the right, how- 
ever, to eliforee discipline and good order, which 
not only maintains the national character in the 
meantime, but will prevent the army from suffer- 
ing by habits of indulgence. I question it the Prus- 
sians will soon regain their discipline and habits of 
hardihood. At present their powers of eating and 
drinking, which are really something preternatural, 
are exerted to the very utmost. A thin 1 ’russian 
hoy, whom I sometimes see, eats in one day as 
limeJi as three English ploughmen. At daybreak he 
roars for chocolate and eggs ; about nine he break- 
fasts more solemnly, u la fonrrhcftr , when, besides 
all the usual apparatus of an English rifyuner, he 
eats a world of cutlets, oysters, fruit, Ac., and 
drinks a glass of brandy and a bottle of champagne. 
Jlis dinner might serve Garagantua, at which he 
gets himself about three parts drunk — a circum- 
stance which docs not prevent the charge upon cold 


moat, with tea and chocolate, about- six o’clock; 
and concluding the whole with an immense supper. 
Positively tl:«* appe;*te of this l rl reminds one of 
the Eastern tab* of a man taken out of the sea by 
a ship s crew, who, in return, ate up all the provi- 
sions of the vessel. He was, I think, tiown away with 
by a r..c ; but from what quarter of the heavens 
the Fro;nli are to look for deliverance from these 
dewnuvr.**, 1 **;\nnot presume to guess. 

“ The no -doss wreck and ruin w hich they make 
; in the houses, adds much to tin* inconvenience of 
their presence. Most, of the eluUeaux, where' the 
I Pru sians are quartered, are what is technically 
I called that is to say, plundered out and 

out. In the fine chateau of Montmorency, for in- 
stance, the most splendid apartments, highly orna- 
mented with gilding and carting, were converted 
into barracks fur the dirtiest and most, savage-look- 
ing hussars l have yet seen. Imagine the work 
these' fellows make with velvet hangings and em- 
broider f saw one hag boding her camp-kettle 
with par* of a picture frame; the picture itself has 
probably gone to Prussia. With all this greediness 
and love of mischief, the Prussia us are not blood- 
thirsty; and their utmost violence seldom exceeds 
a Mow' or two with the flat of the sabre. They are 
also very civil to the women, and in both respects 
behave much better than the French did in tlieir 
country; hut they follow the hail example quite 
close enough for the sake of humanity and of dis- 
cipline. As for our people, they live in a most 
orderly and regular manner. All the young men 
pique themselves on imitating the Duke of Wel- 
lington in vouch aimin' and coolness of manner; so 
they wander about, everywhere, with their hands 
in the pockets of tlieir long waistcoats, or cantering 
upon Cossack ponies, staring and whistling, and 
trotting to and fro, as if all Paris was theirs. The 
French hate them sulliciently for the Imiih’ur of 
their manner and pretensions, but llie grounds of 
dislike against us an* drowned in tin* actual detes- 
tation a horded by the other powers. 

“ This morning I saw a grand military spectacle 
— about ilOJMJO Russians pass in review before all 
the* Kings and Dominations who an' now resident 
at Paris. The Emperor, King of Prussia, Buko of 
Wellington, with their numerous and brilliant at- 
tendance of generals, .slaff-oflicers, A c M were in tlics 
eeiit ’e of what is called the Place Louis Quinze, 
almost oil the very npot where Louis XV 1. was 
beheaded. A very long avenue, which faces the 
slat mji wlie. • they w. ie placed, was like a glow- 
ing furnace, so tierci ly were tin* sunbeams rellccted 
from the arms of the host by which it was tilled. A 
body of Cossacks kept the ground with tlieir pikes, 
and, by tliejr wild appearance, added to the singu- 
larity of the scene. On one hand was thfc extended 
line of the Tuileries, seen through the gardens and 
the rows of orange trees; on the other, the long 
column of troops advancing to the music. Behind 
was a long colonnade, forming the front, to the pa- 
lace, where the Chamber of Representative i arc 
to hold their sittings ; and in front of tin* monarchs 
was a superb row of buildings, on which vnu dis- 
tinguish the bronze pillar erected by Napoleon to 
commemorate his victories over Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, whose princes were now reviewing 
tlieir victorious armies in wliat was so lately Ms 
capital. Your fancy, my dear friend, will antici- 
pate, better than I can express, the thousand eeii- 
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tiraenta which arose in my mind from witnessing 
fiuch a splendid scene, in a spot connected with 
such various associations. It may give you some 
idea of the feelings of the French — onco so fond 
of spectacles — to know that, I think, there were 
not a hundred of that nation looking on. Yet this 
country will soon recover the actual losses she has 
sustained, for never was there a soil so blessed by 
nature, or so rich in corn, wine, and oil, and in 
the animated industry of its inhabitants. France 
is at present the fabled giant, struggling, or rather 
lying supine, under the load of mountains which 
have been precipitated on her ; but she is not, and 
cannot be crushed. Remove the incumbent weight 
of 600,000 or 700,000 foreigners, and she will 
soon stand upright — liappy, if experience shall 
have taught her to be contented to exert her natu- 
ral strength only for her own protection, and not 
for the annoyance of her neighbours. I am cut 
short in my lucubrations by an opportunity to 
send this letter with Lord Castlereagb’s dispatches, 
which is of less consequence, as 1 will endeavour 
to see you in passing through London. 1 leave this 
city for Dieppe on Saturday, but I intend to go 
round by Ilarflour, if possible. Ever your truly 
obliged and affectionate Walter Scott.” 

“ Paul” modestly acknowledges, in his last letter, 
the personal attentions which he received, while in 
Paris, from Lords Catheart, Aberdeen, and Castlc- 
reagh ; and hints that, through their intervention, 
he had witnessed several of the splendid files given 
by tlie Duke of Wellington, where lie saw half the 
crowned heads of Kurope grouped among the gal- 
lant soldiers who had cut a way for them to the 
guilty capital of France. Scott's reception, how- 
ever, had been distinguished to a degree of which 
Paul's language gives no notion. The Noble Lords 
above named welcomed him with cordial satisfac- 
tion ; and the Duke of Wellington, to whom lie was 
first presented by Sir John Malcolm, treated him 
then, and ever afterwards, with a kindness and 
confidence, which, I have often heard him say, he 
considered as “ the highest distinction of his life.” 
He used to tell, with great effect, the circumstances 
of liis introduction to the Emperor Alexander, at 
a dinner given by the Earl of Catheart. Scott ap- 
peared, on that occasion, in the blue and red dress 
of the Selkirkshire Lieu tenancy ; and the Czar’s 
first question, glancing at his lameness, was, “ In 
what affair were you wounded {” Scott signified 
that he suffered from a natural infirmity; upon 
which the Emperor said, “ I thought Lord Ca til- 
cart mentioned that you had served.” Scott ob- 
served that the Earl looked a little embarrassed 
at this, and promptly answ r ered, “ O yes ; in a 
certain sense I have served — that is, in the yeo- 
manry cavalry ; a home force resembling the Land- 
well r, or Landstunii.” — “ Under what command- 
er ?” — “ Sous M. le Chevalier liae .” — “ Were you 
ever engaged.!” — In some slight actions — such as 
the battle of tlie Cross Causeway and the affair of 
Moredun-Mill.” — M This,” says Mr Pringle of 
Whytbauk, was, as he saw in Lord Catheart 's 
face, quite sufficient, so he managed to turn the 
conversation to some other subject.” It was at 

1 Scott acknowledges, in a note to St Honan’s Well (vol. i. 
p. 252), that he took from Plato IT this portrait of Mr Touch - 
wood: — *• His face, which at the distance of a yard or two 
tnernud hale and smooth, appeared, when closely examined, to 
be beamed with a million of wrinkles, crossing each other in 


the same dinner that he first met. Platt »ff, 1 who 
seemed to take a great fancy to him, though, adds 
my friend, “ I really don’t think they had any 
common language to converse in.” Next day, 
however, when Pringle and Scott were walking 
together in the Rue dc la Paix, tlie Hetman hap- 
pened to come up, cantering with some of his Cos- 
sacks ; as soon as lie saw Scott, lie jumped off his 
horse, leaving it to tlie Pulk, and, running up to 
him, kissed him on each side of the cheek with 
extraordinary demonstrations of affection - and 
then made him understand, through an ait! -de- 
camp, that he wished him to join his staff at the 
next great review, when ho would take care to 
mount him on the gentlest of his Ukraine horses. 

It will seem less surprising that Scott should 
have been honoured with much attention by*the 
leading soldiers and statesmen of Germany then 
in Paris. The fame of his poetry had already been 
established for some years in that country. Yet 
it may be doubted whether D1 tidier hail heard of 
M arm ion any more than Plat off ; and old Bluchcr 
struck Scott’s fellow-travellers as taking more in- 
terest in him than any foreign general, except only 
the Hotmail. 

A striking passage in Panl’s tenth letter indicates 
tlie high notion which Scott hail formed of the per- 
sonal qualities of the Prince of Orange. After 
depicting, with almost prophetic accuracy, the dan- 
gers to which the then recent, union of Holland and 
Belgium must be exposed, he concludes with ex- 
pressing his hope that the firmness and sagacity of 
the King of the Netherlands, and the admiration 
which his heir’s character ami bearing had already 
excited among all, even Belgian observers, might 
: ultimately prove effective in redeeming this difti 
, cidt experiment from the usual failure of u arron- 
\ dissentients , indemnities, and’Vll tlie other terms of 
j modem date, under sanction of which cities and 
; districts, and even kingdoms, have been passed 
i from one government to another, as the property 
of lands or stock is transferred by a bargain be- 
I tween private parties.” 

| It is not less curious to compare, with the sub- 
| sequent 00111*80 of affairs in France, tin; following 
brief hint in Paul’s 16th letter: — “ The general 
rallying point of the Liheralistcs is an avowed dis- 
like to the present monarch ami his immediate 
connexions. They will sacrifice, they pretend, so 
much to the general inclinations of Europe, as to 
select a king from the Bourbon race ; but he must 
be one of tlicir own choosing, and tlie Duke of Or- 
leans is most familiar in their mouths.” Thus, in 
its very bud, had liis eye detected the conjuration 
de quinze ans ! 

Among tlie gay parties of this festive period, 
Scott mentioned with special pleasure one fine day 
given to an excursion to Ennenonville, under the 
I auspices of Lady Castlereagh. The company was a 
I large one, including most of the distinguished per- 
i sonages whom 1 have been naming, and they dined 
; al fresco among the scenes of Rousseau’s retire- 
' inent, but in a fashion less accordant with the spirit 
, of his rl r cries d'un provicncur solitaire, than with 
| the song which commemorates sor’e earlier tenants 
of that delicious valley — 

ev?r y direction possihte, but as tine ns if drawn by the pmnt of 
a very fine needle.” Thus did every little peculiarity remain 
treasured in his memory, tit be used in due tirnr tor giving the 
j air of minute reality to some imaginary persun.-.gp. 

I 
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“ La lvllo Gabrieli*? 

Etoit (forts it's JiaiK — 

Et lo souvenir civile 
• Noiu rend hum u\,** &e. 

At. Rome stago of this merry day's proceedings, 
the ladies got tired of walking, and one of Lord 
( astlereagh’s young diplomatists w as despatched 
into a village in quest of donkeys for their accom- 
modation. The itlfitchc returned by and hy with a 
face of disappointment, complaining that the charge 
the people made was so extravagant, he could not 
think of yielding to the extortion. Jlttryftaf lu.r- 
ivards” said nothing, hut nodded to an aid-de-camp. 
They had passed a JLTussian picket a little while 
before ; — three times the requisite number of don- 
keys appeared javMUiiy, driven before ha If- a dozen 
hussars, who were followed hy the screaming po- 
pulation of the refractory hamlet ; and “ an angry 
man was Blm-her,” said J^rott, “ when Lord Ca.-tle- 
reagh condescended to go among them, all smiles, 
ard sent them hack with more Napoleons than per- 
haps the fee-simple of the whole stud was worth.*’ 
Another evening of more peaceful enjoyment has 
left a better record. Hut I njed not quote here 
the “ Lines on St (.‘loud/' 1 * They were scut, on the* 
Iti'.li of August, to the late Lady Alvanley, with 

i.oin and her daughters he spent much of his time 
while in Paris. 

As yet, the literary reputation of Scott had made 
l»ut little way among the French nation; hut some 
tew of their eminent men vied own with the enthu- 
• i.jstic Hermans in their courteous and unwearied 
'mentions to him. The venerable ( '/it-rafl in par- 
t'u alar, seemed anxious to embrace every opportu- 
nely of acting as his cicerone; and many mornings 
wore speiit in exploring, under his guidance, the 
most remarkable scenes and objects of historical 
:.:ul antiquarian interest both in Baris and its 
neighbourhood. He several times also entertained 
Scott and his young companions at dinner; but the 
last of those dinners was thoroughly poisoned by 
a preliminary circumstance. The poet, on enter- 
ing the saloon, was prej-onted to a stranger, whose 
physiognomy struck him as the most hideous lie 
had ever seen ; nor was his disgust lessened, when 
he found, a few minutes afterwards, that he had 
undergone the am, Untie of David “ of the blood- 
stained brush/* 

From Paris, Mr Pmce and Mr Pringle went on 
to Switzerland, leaving the Poet and (Jala to return 
home together, which they did by way of Dieppe, 
Brighton, and London, it was here, mi the ) 1th 
ol September, that Scott had that last meeting with 
Lord Hymn, alluded to in his communication to 
-Mr Moore, already quoted. He carried his young 
friend in the morning to call on Lord Byron, who 
agreed to dine with them at their hotel, where he 
met also Charles Mathews and Daniel Terry. The 
only survivor of the party 3 has recorded it in his 
note-book as the most interesting day lie ever spent. 
“ How I did stare/* he says, “ at Byron’s beauti- 
ful pale face*, like a spirit's— good or evil. Hut he 
was bitter — what a contrast to Scott ! Among other 
anecdotes of British prowess and spirit, Scott men- 
tioned that a young gentleman had 

been awfully shot in the head while conveying an 
order from the Duke, and yet staggered on, and 

1 PoeUvat Works, p. C4B. 

*’ .Tolui Scott, Ks«. of Gala, dirrl at Edinburgh, IVth April 
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, delbercd his message when at the point of death. 

! Ha!* said Byron, fc 1 daresay he eotihl do as well 
as most people w ithout, his head — it was never of 
much use to him.* Waterloo did not delight, him, 
probably-- and Scott could talk or think of scnfeely 

Si 1 Vtllillg else.” 

Mathews accompanied them ns far as Warwick 
and KeniN nrth, both of which castles the poet had 
seen before, but now re-examined with particular 
enrinsih. \ ' ey spent a night at Sheffield; and 
I early next morning Scott sallied forth to provide 
himself with a planter's knife of the moat complex 
confrivamv and finished workmanship. Having 
secured one to his mind, and which for many years 
after ws his constant pocket -companion, he wrote 
his name on a. card, 4 * Writer Scott, Abbotsford/* 
and directed it to be engraved on the handle. On 
his mentioning this acquisition at breakfast, young 
Hala. expres-cd his desire to equip himself in liko 
fashion, and was directed to the shop accordingly. 
When lie l ad purchased a similar knife, and pro- 
duced his name in turn for the engraver, the mas* 

| ter cutler eved the signature for a moment, ami 
, exclaimed— * John Scott of (Sala ! Well, I hope 
j your ticket may serve me in as good steml a* an- 
other Mr Scott's has just done. Fpnti my word, 
one of my best men, an honest fellow* from tho 
North, went out of his senses when he saw it— ho 
offered me a week's work it I would let. him keep 
it to himself — and L took Ni under* at his word.” 
Scott used to talk of this as one of the most grati- 
fying compliments he ever received in his literary 
capacity. 

Their next halt was at Hokeby ; blit since Scott 
had heard from thence, Mrs Merritt's illness had 
made such alarming progress, that the travellers 
regretted having obtruded themselves on the scene 
of aflliction, and resumed their journey early next 
morning. 

Beaching Abbolsfbrd, Scott found with his family 
his old friend Mr S'v»*ne of Kuhislaw, who ha<l 
expected him to come home sooner, and James 
Ha I hint} ne, who had arrived with a. copious budget 
j of bills, calendars, booksellers’ letters, and proof- 
j sheets. From each of these visitors' memo rain fa I 
i now extract an anecdote. Mr Skene's is of a small 
! enough matter, hut still it places the Mian so eoni- 
! plefejy before myself, that J am glad be thought it 
I worth setting down. “ During Scott’s absence,” 

! says his friend, “ his wife bad had the tiny draw- 
i ing room of the cottage fitted up with new chintz 
furniture— everything had been set out in the best 
style — and she and liergirla hail beam looking for- 
ward to the pleasure which they supposed the little 
surprise of the arrangements would give him. He 
was received in the spruce iresli room, set himself 
comfortably down in the chair prepared for him, 
and remained in the full enjoyment of his own fire- 
side, and a return to his family circle, without the 
least consciousness that any change had taken place 
— until, at length, Mrs Scott’s patience could hold 
out no longer, and his attention was expressly called 
to it. The vexation he showed at having caused 
such a disappointment, struck me as amiably cha- 
racteristic — and in the course of the evening lie 
every now* and then threw out some word of admi- 
ration to recoil sole mamma” 

Ballantyne’s note of their next morning's con- 
I fere nee is in these terms: — “ He h;.d just Mien 
; reviewing a pageant of emperors and king's which 
1 x 
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seemed, like another Field of the doth of Gold, to 
have been gbt up to realize before liis eves some of 
his own splendid descriptions. J begged him to tell 
me what was the general impression left on his 
mind. He answered, that lie might now say he had 
seen and conversed with all classes of society, from 
the palace to the cottage, and including every con- 
ceivable shade of science and ignorance — but that 
he had never felt awed or abashed except in the 
presence of one man- - the Duke of Wellington. I 
expressed some surprise. He said I ought not, for 
that the Duke of Wellington possessed every one 
mighty quality of the mind in a higher degree than 
any other man did, or had ever done, lie said lie 
beheld ill him a great soldier and a great states- 
man — the greatest of each. When it was suggested 
that the Duke, on his part, saw before him a groat 
poet and nove|ist, he smiled, and said, ‘ What 
would the Duke of Wellington think of a few hits 
of north, which perhaps he had never read, and for 
which the strong probability is that lie would not 
care a sixpence if he had!’ You are not” (adds 
Jlallantyne) “ to suppose that he looked either 
sheepish or embarrassed in the presence of the 
Duke - - indeed you well know that he did not, ami 
could not. do so; but the feeling, qualified and 
modified as I have described it, unquestionably did 
exist to a certain extent. 1 ts origin forms a curious 
moral problem; and may probably be traced to a 
secret consciousness, which he might not himself 

advert to, that the Duke, however great as a sol- 
dier and statesman, was so defective in imagination 
us to he incapable of appreciating that which had 
formed the charm of his own life, as well as of his 
works.” 

It is proper to add to Mr BaHaiity lie’s solution of 
liis “ curious moral problem,” lliat ho was in his 
latter days a strenuous opponent of the Duke of 
Wellington's polities ; to which circumstance he 
scribes, in these same a<« moramlii* the only cool- 
ness that ever occurred between him and Jscott. I 
need hardly repeat, what has been already distinct- 
ly stated more than once, that Scott never consi- 
dered any amount of literary distinction as entitled 
to be spoken of in the same breath with mastery in 
the higher departments of practical life — least of 
all, with the glory of a first-rate captain. To have 
done things worthy to he written, was in his eyes a 
dignity to which no man made any approach, who 
lmd only written things worthy to he read, lit* on 
two occasions, which 1 can never forget, betrayed 
painful uneasiness when liis works were alluded to 
as reflecting honour on the age that had produced 
Watt's improvement of the steam-engine, and the 
safety-lamp of Sir Humphry Davy. Such was his 
modest creed — but from all I ever saw or heard of 
his intercourse with the Duke of Wellington, 1 am 
not disposed to believe that he partook it with the 
only man in whose presence he ever felt awe and 
abashment. 1 * * * * 

A charming page in Mr Washington Irving’s 
“ Abbotsford and Newstead,” affords us another 
anecdote connected with this return from Paris. 

1 I tlrink it very probable that Scott had liis o.uj lii\-t inter- 

view with thi* Ihike of Wellington in liis niiiiit wlun Ik* de- 
scribed the introduction of Itoland (Iraliam to the Heiant -Vitir- 

rav, in tlu* novel of the Abbot, chap. wiii. : — *' Such was the 

personage U'fore whom Poland (Ira ham now presented himself 

with a feeiin* of breathless awe. very different Irotn the twial 
boldness and vivacity of liis temper. In fact lie wa>. in an edu- 

cation and nature, much more e:v*>ly eontr ill-\l by the moral $11- 


Two years after this time, when the amiable Ame- 
rieau* visited Scott, lie walked with him to a quarry, 
whore his people were at work. “ The face of the 
humblest dependent,” he says, “ brightened at liis 
approach — all paused from their labour to have 
a pleasant 6 crack wi* the laird.’ Among the rest 
was a tall straight old fellow, with a healthful com- 
plexion and silver hail's, and a small round-crowned 
white hat. lie had been about to shoulder a hod, 
but paused, and stood looking at Scott with a slight 
sparkling of his blue eye as if waiting his turn; for 
the old fellow knew he was a favourite. Scott ac- 
costed him in an affable tone, and asked for a pinch 
of snuff. The old man drew forth a horn smitt-bojc. 

£ lloot man,’ said Scott, ‘not that old mull. Where’s 
the honnie French one that 1 brought you from 
Paris V — i Troth, your honour,’ replied tin* old fel- 
low, ( sic a mull as that is nae for week-daVs.’ D 11 
leaving the quarry, Scott informed me, that, when 
absent at Paris, he had purchased several trifling 
articles as presents for his dependents, and, among 
others, the gay snuff-box in question, which was so 
carefully reserved for Sundays by the veteran. ‘It 
was not so much the value of the gifts,’ said he, 

£ that pleased them, as the idea that the laird should 
think of them when so faraway.’” 

One more incident of this return — it was told to 
me by himself, some years afterwards, with gravity, 
and even sadness. bfc The last of my chargers” ho 
said, u was a high-spirited and very handsome on.', 

by name Daisy, all over white, without a speck, and 
with such a mane as Rubens delighted to paint. lie 
had, among other good qualities, one always par- 
ticularly valuable in my < ase, that of standing like 
a rock to In* mounted. When he was brought to the 
door, after 1 came home from the Continent, in- 
stead of .signifying, by the usual tokens, that he was 
pleased to see hi* master, he looked askant at me 
like a devil ; and when I put my foot in the stirrup, 
lie reared bolt upright, and 1 fell to the ground 
rather awkwardly. The experiment was repeated 
twice or thrice, always with the same result. It 
occurred to me that he might, have taken s-mne ca- 
pricious dislike to my dress; and Tom 1‘urdie, who 
always falls heir to the white hat and green jacket, 
and so foi*th, when Mrs Scott has made me discard 
a set of garments, was sent for, to try whether these 
habiliments would produce him a similar reception 
from his old friend Daisy : lint Daisy allowed Tom 
to hack him with all maimer of gentleness. The 
thing was inexplicable — but lie had certainly taken 
some part of ltiy conduct iu high dudgeon and dis- 
gust ; and after trying him again, at the interval of 
a week, I was obliged to part with Daisy and wars 
and rumours of wars being over, 1 resolved thence- 
forth to have done with such dainty blood. J now 
stick to a good sober cob.” Somebody suggested, 
that Daisy might have considered himself as ill- 
used, by being left at home when the Laird went on 
his journey. * £ Ay,” said he, <fc these creatures have 
many thoughts of their own, no doubt, that wo can 
never penetrate.” Then, laughing, “ Troth,” said 
he, “ maybe some bird had whispered Daisy that 


p riority arising fr«»m tlie elevated talents and renown of those 
with whom he eon versed, than by pretensions founded only on 
rank or external show. He mi^ht have bra\ed with indifference 
the presence of an Earl merely distinguished by his belt and 
coronet: but he felt overawed in that of the eminent soldier 
and statesman, the wielder of a nation’s power, and the leader 
of her armies.’' 
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I had boon to see tlio grand reviews at Paris on 1 land, which remains, in point, of situation, ns beau 

n little Rorarr nf n ( ‘nsssiol;. wbilo mv nwn mllant ! *U\.l ,. L . ...I.,... ......... 1... 


a little scrag of a Cossack, while my own gallant 
trooper was left behind bc*aring Peter and the post- 
bag to Melrose.” 

A few letters, written shortly after this return 
to Abbotsford, will, among other things, show with 
what zeal he at once resinned his literary indus- 
try, if indeed that can he said to have been at all 
interrupted by a journey, in the course of which 
a great part of l'aul’s narrative, and also of the 
poem of- 4 the Field of Waterloo/’ must have been 
composed. 

“ To J. 7>. K J forritt, Enq. 9 JI. i\, Ixvkehy Park. 

“ Abbotsford, 2d Oct. llil.1. 

44 My Dear Morritt, — Few tilings could have 
given ny more real pain, than to see Mt*s Morritt 
under such severe suffering, and the misery you 
sustain in witnessing it. Yet let us trust in the 
goodness of Providence, which restored the health 
so deservedly dear to you, from as groat a state of 
depression upon a former occasion. Our visit was 
indeed a melancholy one, and, l fear, added to your 
distress, when, God kuows, it required no addition. 

- 'I In contrast of this quiet hird's-nest of a place, 
with the late scene of confusion and military splen- 
dour which I have witnessed, is something of a stun- 
ning nature* — and, for the first, five or si\ days, i 
have been content to fold my hands, and saunter up 
and down in a sort of indolent and stupifieil tran- 
quillity, my only attempt at occupation having gone 
no farther than priming a young tree now and then. 
Yesterday, however, and to-day, I began, from ne- 
cessity, to prune verses, and have been correcting 
proofs of my little attempt at a poem on Waterloo, 
it will bo out this week, and you shall have a. copy 
by the Carlisle coach, which pray judge favourably, 
and remember it is not always the grandest actions 
which are best adapted for the arts of poetry and 
painting. 1 believe I shall give offence to my old 
friends the Whigs, by not condoling with Buona- 
parte. Since his sentence of transportation, lie has 
begun to look wonderfully comely in their eyes. 1 
would they had hanged him, that he might have 
died a perfect Adonis. Kvery reasonable creature 
must, think the Ministers would have deserved flic 
cord themselves, if they had left him in a condition 
again to cost, us the loss of 1 0,000 of our best and 
bravest, besides thirty millions of good money. The 
very threats and frights which he has given the 
well -meaning people of this realm (myself included), 
deserved no less a punishment than banishment, 
since the 4 putting in bodily fear’ makes so material 
a part of every criminal indictment. But, no doubt, 
we shall see Ministers attacked for their want of 
generosity to a fallen enemy, by the same party who 
last year, with better grounds, assaik;d them for 
having left him in a situation again to disturb this 
tranquillity of Kurope. — My young friend Gala lias 
left me, after a short visit to Abbotsford, lie is my 
nearest (conversible) neighbour, and 1 promise my- 
self much comfort in him, as he lias a turn both 
for the sciences and for the arts, rather uncommon 
among our young Scotch lairds. He w as delighted 
with Kokcby and its lord, though he saw both at 
so melancholy a period, and endured not only with 
good humour but with sympathy, tlie stupidity of bis 
fellow-traveller, who was not by any means flam 
ton brilfant for some time after leaving you. 

" We visited Corby Castle on our return to »Scot- 


tiful as when its walks were celebrated by David 
Hume, in the only rhymes lie was ever known to 
be guilty of. Here they arc, from a pane of glass 
in an inn at (An. isle: — 

‘ Hi re* chicks in ecrirs for breakfast sprawl, 
llero ss lmyn Hod's glories sou. ill. 

Hen* seoielmun’s heads do Ktinnl the wall, 

Hat. ( orhy’s walks atone for all.” 

Would it not be a good quiz to advertise The Po- 
rtiraf Work, of Ih trhl Htnuc, with notes, critical, 
hist* »ri cal, and so forth - with an historical inquiry 
into the use of eggs for breakfast, a physical dis- 
nifsdcm on the causes of their being addled ; a his- 
tory of the Knglish church music, and of the choir 
of Carlisle in particular; a full account of the af- 
fair of 1715, with the trial-., hist speeches, and so 
forth of the poor ptaiih who were strapped up at 
Carlisle ; and lastly, a full and particular descrip- 
tion of Corby, with the genealogy of every family 
who ever possessed it ^ 1 think, even without more 
than the usual waste of margin, the I’oeni* of David 
would make a decent twelve-shilling touch. 1 shall 
think aboii' it when 1 have exhausted mine own 
cent it ry of in r^utton*. 

44 I do not know whether it is perverseness of 
state, or old associations, hut an excellent and very 
handsome modern house, which Mr Howard bus 
lately built at Corby, does not, in my mind, assimi- 
late so well with the scenery as the old irregular 
monastic hall, with its weather-beaten and anti (pie 
appearance, which 1 remember there some years 
j ago. 

I 44 Out. of my Field of Waterloo has sprung an 
I odd wild sort of thing, which I intend to finish se- 
j pnralcly, and call it the Danee of Death. 1 These 
■ matters take up iny time so much, that 1 must bid 
you adieu for the present. Besides, I am snm- 
j named to attend a grand r/o/w, and 1 sec the cliil- 
I droll arc all mounted upon the ponii s. By the 
way, Walter promises to be a gallant horseman. 
Kver most truly \ours, \V Ai.Ti-.it Scott.” 

I shall close this chapter with a transcript of 
some uYofi".* on the proof sheets of the 44 Field of 
Waterloo.'** .John Bullantyne being at Abbotsford 
on the 3d of October, bis brother the printer ad- 
dressed the packet containing the sheets to him. 
•John appears to have considered James's observa- 
tions on the margin before Scott saw them ; and 
the record of the; style in which the Foet repelled, 
nr yielded to, his critics, w ill at all events illustrate 
liis habitual ,y»od nature. 

John Bullantyne writes on the fly-leaf of tho 
proofs, to his confidential clerk: — 44 M r Hodgson, I 
beg the-e sheets and all the MS. may bo carefully 
preserved jus! as they stand, and putin my father’ll 
desk. -f. B” 

Janies prefaces his animadversions with this 
quotation - - 

“ ( ’ut deep and spare not. — Pm.ru cl dock." 

The iVo/c# are those:-- 
sta.v/v 1. — “ Fair Ilmsscls, thou art far liehiiid." 

James Urdlft/ih/Hr . — T do not like this linn. It is tamo, and 
tbw plira-w " far behind,” lias, to my fecliiitf, some associated 


vidzarilv. 
Scott.— St»-t. 
Stan*.: a II.- 


44 T.rt not the *»trnmrr*r with disdain 
The architecture view." 


1 Tlii . whs published in the Edinburgh Aun-axl Register in 
Poetical IVot k*. p. f»4t). 
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LIFE OF Sill WALTER SCOTT. 


James. — T1)C«* two word* aiv: t ncrtplmnou*. M not its 
Jo? 

Scott.— Th. is a bad sound. Ts. a much wuw\ Kcnd their. 

Stanza TV.— “ A stranger might reply.” 

James.— My objection to this is probably fantastical, and I 
state it nnlv because, from the first moment to the l;ist, it has 
alwa\s made me Injgglc. 1 don’t- like a stranger— Query, * * The 
questioned*’ - The “ s|H*otator” — “gazer,” &c. 

Scott. — Stranger is appropriate— it means stranger to the 

ci rci un j tam. ■ ch. 


i 


lmn. “fir run thy memory f-'l :o a note. 

Heard to thv cost the ven-i-ml c-ite." 

James. -Would to Cod you would ::b*r this quote ’ 

John. — Would.to t bnl /'could! — I certainly nhoiild. — 
Scott . — - “Or t*ui thy memory fail to know, 
lleaid oft before in liourot no.” 

<»r - 

“Or dwells not in thy memory A '.11 . 

Heard frequent in thine hour of ill.” 

St a v/.\ XV.— “ Wrung forth by pride, regret, and shaoK.* 


’You had changed 


“ garner-house 
“ garner under 


ground,” which l think quite otlierways. I have prcsuui' d not 
to nuiki* the change -must I ? ! 

Scott. — I acquiesce, hut with doubts ; profound sounds af- ; 
fee ted. I 

Stanza V r III. — 1 “ Tim deadly tug of war at length | 

Must limits find in luminn strength, ; 


Janu s . — 1 have ventured to submit to your eln-ieo — 

“ Wrung forth by pride, <ual mgr, and shame.” 

F- gr-i appearing a faint epithet amidst such a combination of 
biller feelings. 

Scott. — C ranted. 

I hid. — “ So mingle banner, wain, and run, 

Win n* in one tide of I terror run 
The warriors,” &r. 


And cease when the.*; arc |msmm. 

Vain hope! Ate.” 

James.— 1 must needs rerieat. tliat the deadly tug did cease 
in tlie case supposed. 1 1 lasted long — very long ; bin , u .a n the 
limits of resistance, of human strength, were p,i.<* -b at Is, 
after they iiad fought for ten hours, then the deadly tug did 
cease. 'I la re lure the “ hope” was not “ vain.” 

Scott. - -1 answer, it did not..- In cause tho observation P-laft s 
to the strength of those actually engaged, ai.rl when their 

strength was exhausted, other squadrons w. r«* brought ii]>. 

Suppose you saw two lawyers scolding at the bar, you might 
say, This' must have an end — human Jungs cannot bold out - 
but, if tho debate were continue d by the senior « ounsel, v»-ur 
well-grounded expectations would be disappointed. “ foiisin, 
tlioii wert not wont to he so dull ! - 

Inrn. — “ Nor ceased the intermitted shut." 

James. — Mr Krskino contends that “ iulennittcd” is re- 
dundant. 

Scott.—" Nor ceased the storm of shelf and shot." 


-In th^ first place, warriors annum) in » i.-, a 

clashing metaphor; in the mh'o:i>I, the warriors running :,t all 
is a liitlo hiuiicly. It. is true, no doubt ; but really running is 
litiie boner Iran scan poring. Fur tkoM! rau.-c->, ont or both, 
J think tile lines should be altered. 

Seot.1 , — You iuv wrong in one respect. A tide is always said 
to run, -l.ut 1 thought of the tide without attending to the 
equivoque, which must Ik* altered. Head, - 

“ Where the tumultuous flight rolls on.” 

Stin/\ XVI. found gallant grave.” 

James. - -This is son Iv a sirgulnr epithet to a grave. T think 
the whole of this stanza eminently tine ; and. in particular, tho 
conclusion. 

Scott. -“ — - found soldier's grew.” 

Kt\nza X X I.— “ Redoubted Pirton’s soul of fin*.” 

James. From long association, tliii epithet strikes me as 
com eying a semi ludicrous idi a. 

Scott. It i. here appropii.it \ and vmir oljeetion seems 
inur.-ly personal to your own association. 


St \nza X. — “ Never shall our country s ; ,v 

tVi* gave one inch nr ground away. 

When battling tor hi r liyhL.” 

James. — In conflict Y 

John It. Warring Y I am afraid battling must stain!. 

Scott. —All worsi* than tins text. 

Stanza XI.— “ IVal’d wildly the imperial name.” 

James.- I submit with diffidence whether this he not a .some- 
what tamo conclusion to so very animated a stanza? And, at 
any rate, you will ob-erve, that aa Unbinds, you have no rhyinu 
whatever to “ The < ’ohort engli s tin." You have no rhyme to 
fly. Rian nndjft/. also, are |*erbaps too near, cot ddering that 
each word closes a line of tlie same sort. I don't well liku 
“ Thus in a torrent,” either. It it were, “ In one broad tor- 
rent, ” »Vc\. it strikes mo that it would be more spiriteil. 

Scott. - -Hrantcd as to most of these observation*. — Head, 
“ in oik* itark torrent «hn»:ul and strong,” Ac. - -The. * ‘ imperial 
mime” is true, therefore must stand. 

Stanza Xlf. — “ Nor was me* forward footsti p stopped 

Jo ///ov-This staggering word was intended, 1 presume; hut 
I don't like it. 

iSro/b- - circuited. Head staid. Ate. 

Jmn. — “ Down were the eagle banner." sent, 

Down. down the horse and horsemen went.” 


“ I’l; rough his friend’s heart, to wound ins own.” 
J,i no s. — Uiucre - Fierce, or rather stab — wound is faint. 
Scott. — “ Fierce.” 

Stanza XXI. -“Forgive, brace fallen, the imperfect lay.'* 
James. — Don’t like “ brave fallen” at all ; nor “ appropriate 
prciisi*,” three lines after. The latter in particular is prosaic. 
Scott. — “ Forgive, brace tlead.” 

** The diAtr-ea rued praise 


j CHAPTER XA'XYT. 

: Field of Waterloo published — Hc\isinu of Paul's I.* iters. Arc. 

1 - -Quarrel and reconciliation with Hogg -- Football Match at 

I'lirterhnugli ■ Songs on the 1 .aimer of Huo leuch Dinrur 
at Howhill — Design for a piece of Platt* to ilu* Sulors ■ f Sel- 
kirk- - l.cticrs to the Duke of Hnorloueh, .Ioanna Haillic, 
and .Mr Morritt. 

lain. 

Tin-: poem of u The 1 Field of Waterloo” was pub- 
lished before tin* end of October; the profits of tin* 
first edition being the author’s contribution to tlie 


James.” -This is very spirited and very line ; but it is unques- 
tionably liable to the charge of b“ing very nearly a direct repe- 
tition of yourself. See lord of the Isles', Panto \i. St. :?4: — 

“ Vaunt / down l in headlong overthrow. 

Horseman and horse* the foremost go,” &e. 

This passage is at once so striking and so recent, that its 
close similarity to the present, if not indeed its identity, must 
strike ev-rv ri-ader; and really, to borrow from one’s self, is 
hardly much letter than to borrow from one's neighbours. And 
yet again, a tow linos lower — 

“ As hammers on the anvils reel. 

Against the t«Iru.-s clangs the stool.” 

Pee Lady of the Lake , Canto vi. Stanza lit: — 

“ I hoard tlie broadswords’ deadly clang , 

As if an hundred anvils rang.” 


fund raided for the relief of the willows and chil- 
dren of the soldiers slain in tho battle. This jiicco 
stl»[u*ars to have dissippointcd those most disposed 
to sympathize with the author’s views and feelings. 
The descent is indeed heavy from lii^Hannoekburn 
to his Waterloo : the presence, or all hut. visible 
reality of what his dreams cherished, seems to have 
overawed his imagination, and tamed it into a weak 
pomposity of movement. Tho burst of pure native 
entliusia&in upon tho ticotlifih heroes that fell arouml 
i the Duke of Wellington’s person, bears, however, 
| the broadest marks of the “ Mighty Minstrel : ” — 


Here is precisely tlie same imago, in very nearly the same 
words. 

ticcft . — T lmvo altered the expression, hut made a note, which, 
T ilu'nk, will vindicate my n tuiuing tho simile. 


— Saw’ gallant M iII't’s fading evo 
Still bent where Alhyn’s standards fly. 
And Cameron • in the shock uf steel. 

Die like the offspring of Locliiel,” &c. ; — 


stanza XIII. — “ As their own Ocean rocks hold stance.' 
John.— I ilo not know such an English word as stance. 
Scott . — Then we’ll make it one for the nance. 

Ibid. — “ And newer standards fly." 

James.— 1 don’t like newer. 

Set it.—' “ And other siamlaid#* fly.” 


i and this is far from being the only redeeming pas- 
| sago. There is one, indeed, ill which he illustrates 
! what lie then thought Buonaparte’s poorness of 
t spirit in adversity, which always struck me as pre- 
eminently characteristic of Scott’s manner of in- 



Vv'ati:rloo_u:ttku to miss baim.ii:. 


tei weaving, both in pr«- .• and voisi*, ih.* moral 
. nergies with an:«l.**.*.*n^ natural di M*r:piion, ari l 
c'-m billing thought will, imagery 

** Or i> t! > 'w»j* liKt* ok wi’ii, i’ti tiiir. 

That sw I 1 * t viiif •' l.-ii i 1 burner, 

Hull* iliovii iii tiirlml n ■< (i» y, ,.vir, 

A fnrp 11: tv nv ;iu-! iv;i«- ; 

H* u ni‘ tli. '»■ ;iii|*.. i ii! ii'..s.-ur -, 

S} . .if’;. * it * •* J . i!n,.'u :os.l ji.ir, 

!:■■■.■ i-‘ ■;)■■■ &h<i\Vs tiiqil .u-«i 

Th«- xxivrhs til iin inijit‘tii .1 > 

Hut not ni'.v* *-\mi .ii,i til t.i. Kir.v 

Hy ivliiu'i tlir**' xvm-k* w-.-xv iu;n]f | '* 

'Hie poem was tin* fiist upon a subject lit- ■ !\ t«* 
be sutlic'i* -n* ! ' ha. kn eyed ; and, .xjignir; \an- 
higc* of Cuming nut in a small th.*.ip i«.nn-- (pru- 
dently imitated from .Murray's u"i>»x a ,: *»i x.u. he 
tains of Jlyron, xvhieh was tin* d<*:ttiih!*ixv *<• ih«* 
systems! Vim's,* jii quarto) — it attained rapidly a. 
measure of circulation -.•• »\e\\hat had be.-n reached 
either by Kok'hy' nr the Lord el* the Isles. 

\K anxvhib* the rex iMon of Haul's Letti rs was 
proceeding ; and Scott hud almost immediately on 
his r<Murn to Abbotsford i*on«*hid»*d liis bargain tor 

the first edition of a tim'd novel- I'hu Antitpiary 
t*. he puhlished also in the approaching xxinti r. 
tlaiv’.d the Dauntless, too, was from time to lane 
taken up as the amusement of hufiv */**•&& nr A* 
for Scott's out of doors occupations of that aiiiumo, 
Miilicii ut light will hi* thrown on iliem by the follow 
iiig letter; from which it is seen tint he had no 
comph li'il ratliera tedious negotiation with another 
b- ■one* -laird, and definitive!; added the lands ot 
»Vl/* */u« to tin* original estate of Ahl.i»mf->rd. 

“ In Afhfi JutJilim fftiHtj fft t ( • /. 

“ Noxfii.!n*r I. 1 , Iltl.’i. Atil)i>(.*,f<inl. 

* 4 1 Iijixo hem long in acUo-. x (edging \ our letter, 
nix dear friend, and xet \mi h.ixe not only been 
jr. ipieiit in my thoughts, :*s mud always he the 
• :.-e, hut your name lias been of late familiar in 
mix mouth as a household xvonl. b'ou must knoxv 
that the piiuisl<M>> you had tile goodness to send 
,iie some time since, xvhieh are now tit. to he set 
out of the nursery, have occupied i iy mind as to 
she mode ,»f disposing of them. Now, mark the 
oxi-i it: tlii re is in tin- middle of xx hat wilt >oori he 
a liank <-f tine young xxood, a e, rt.iin old gravcl- 
l*it, xx Inch is tin* present scene of my operations. 1 
iiaxe caused it to be covered xxiili betn r earth, and 
gently altered xxilh the .-pad'*, so a*-*, ii |n. MHe, to 
give it the air of one ,d tlio.-e accidental hollow r> 
which the -urtaee of a hill frequently p^-sents. 
Having arranged my ground, 1 inieinl to plant it all 
round with the pinasters, and other varieties of the j 
pine species, and in the interior I will have a rus- 
tic . • at, surrounded by all kinds of evergreen shrubs 
(laurels in particular), and all varieties of the holly 
and cedar, and so forth, and this is to be called and 
entitled Jomtuft's Boicer. AVe arc determined in 
the choice of our ornamenls by necessity, for our 
ground fronts (in poetic phrase) the rising sun, or, 
in common language, looks to the cast ; and being 
also oil the north side of the hill —(don't you shi- 
xerat the thought?) — wliy, to say truth, George 
VVy linos ami I are both of opinion that nothing but 
evergreens will flourish there ; but 1 trust I shall 
convert, a present deformity into a very pretty little , 
hobby-horsieal sort of thing. It will not bear look- 
ing at for years, and that is a pity ; but it will so 
far lesemble the person from whom it takes name, | 
that it is pi, Tilted, as she has written, for the bene- 1 


; lit as well of poMer’ty ns for the passing genera - 
j lion. Time ami I, says the Spaniard, against any 
txxo; and f. i ly- confiding in tl.- proverb, I have 
just undertake . another grand task. You must 
know, I tiaxe purchased a large lump of wild land, 
I lying adjoining to tins little property, which greatly 
lioiv than doubles, my domains. The land is said 
to be reasonably bought, and l am almost- certain 
I 1 call fun; ‘o advantage by a little judicious ex- 
‘ peni'i.iiiv ; n r this place is already allowed to bo 
j xvi.’ili twice what it cost me; and our people lier»? 
think so link of planting, and do it so carelessly, 
1 1 i.t t they' Stan with astonishment at the alteration 
which weil plained xxnods make on the face of a 
<* {‘hive is, I h ’ sides, a xery great tempta- 

tion, ,r •’») sis heal running to within a quarter of a 
..ii-* ■* . ■ . y sweet xvild sheet of water, of which 

(to I • .«ue side of it) I have every chance to bo- 
ron. * loopriel )v: this is a poetical circiimstaiico 
nor * * >• lo-t. sight «»f, and accordingly 1 keep it 
full io myxirxv. Amid these \arioits avocations, 
past, prt out, and hi come, I have not thought 
much abut. Waterloo, only that I am truly glad 
y •!! like it. I might, no doubt, have added many 
curious anecdol* s, hut 1 think the pampiilet. long 
enough as it stands, and never had any design of 
writing copious noti’s. 

" ( do most, ilex out l x Imp/* Lord Hymn w ill huc- 
e. . <) in ijis proposal «*f I ringing out one of your 
di-Miias ; that, he is x mu* sincere admirer, is only 
\x inyiiioiiH with Ids l« ing a man of genius ; and 
lie has. I ;,m cum iijecd, both the power and incli- 
nation to si rxi* tin* public, by availing himself of 
the livuMires you have laid before them. A’et I 
long |« ii- "Mime yet uiitasted spring,’ and heartily 
wish you would take Lord It. into your counsels, 
and adjiet, from your yet unpublished materials, 
some drama for the public. In such a case, 1 
would, in your place, conceal my name till the issue 
of the adventure. It is a sickening thing to think 
hoxv many angry and evil passions the mere naiuo 

• »f admitted excellence brings into full activity'. I 
xxisli you would consider this hint, and J am sure 

• lie result would be great gratilication to the pub- 
lic, and to yourself that sort of satisfaction which 
arises from receiving proofs of haxitig attained tho 
mark at which you aimed. Of tins last, indeed, 
y >u cannot doubt, if you consult only tin* voices of 
tie* loh-lbgi iit and tin* accomplished ; blit the ob- 
ji 4 * f of tie- dramatist is professedly t« > delight tho 
public at large, and fiicrofnm 1 think you should 
make tin* o\p. riun-nt fairly. 

“ Little S4iphia is much obliged by your kind and 
continued vccTdlection : she is an excellent good 
child, sufficiently sensible, very affectionate, not 
witimut perception of character ; but the goils have 
not made her poetical, and ] hope she will never 
attempt to act a part which nature lias not called 
her to. 1 am myself a. poet, writing to a poetess, 
and therefor** cannot be suspected of a wish to de- 
grade a talent, to which, in w iiatever degree 1 may 
have posse.-M.-d it., I am indebted for much happi- 
ness : but this depends only on the rare coincidence 
of some talent falling in with a novelty in style 
and dietjop and conduct of story, which suited the 
popular taste ; and were my children to be better 
poets than me, they would not be sech in general 
estimation, simply - because the second cannot bo 
the first, and tin* first (I mean in point of date) is 
everything, whilo others are nothing, e\ui with 
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more intrinsic merit. I am therefore particularly 
anxious to store the heads of my young damsels 
with something better than tile* tags of rhymes; 
and I hope Sophia is old enough (young though she 
be) to view her little incidents of celebrity, such as 
they are, in the right point of view. Mrs Scott 
and she are at present in Edinburgh; the rest of 
the children are with nits in this place; my eldest 
hoy is already a bold horseman ami a tine shot, 
though only about fourteen years old. 1 assure 
you I was prouder of the first black-cock he killed, 
than I have been of anything whatever since 1 
first killed one myself, and that is twenty years 
ago. This is all stupid gossip ; but, as Master Cor- 
poral Nym says, ( things must be as they may 
you cannot expect grapes from thorns, or much 
amusement from a brain bewildered with thorn 
hedges at Kaeside, for sueli is the sonorous title of : 
my new possession, in virtue of which 1 subscribe 
myself, AmioTsroiu) «S. Kaeside.” 

There is now to bo mentioned a little pageant of 
December 11H a, which perhaps interested Abbots- 
ford and JCacxide not very much less than the 
“ Field of the Cloth of Gobi,” as dames ] kalian ty no 
calls it, of the preceding autumn. This was no 
other than a football match, got up under the 
auspices of the Duke of Buccleueli, between the 
men of tlie Vale of Yarrow and the Burghers of 
Selkirk, the particulars of which will be sufficiently 
explained by an extract from Iiulluntync's news- 
paper, written, J can have no doubt, l\v the Sheriff 
of the Forest. But the part taken in this solemnity 
by the Kttriek Shepherd reminds me of an extra- 
ordinary epistle which Scott had received from him 
some months before this time, and of the account 
given by llogg himself, in one of his autobiogra- 
phies, of the mumicr in which Scott’s kindness ter- 
minated the alienation it refers to. 

The Shepherd, being as usual in pecuniary straits, 
had projected a. work, to be called 4t The Foe tit* 
Mirror,” in which should appear some piece by 
each popular poet of the time, the whole to he 
edited by himself, anti published for bis benefit; 
and he addressed, accordingly, to his brother bards 
a circular petition for their best assistance. Scott - 
like Byrun and most of the other persons thus ap- 
plied to- declined the proposition. The letter in 
which he signified his refu-al has not been pre- 
served ; indeed it is sufficiently remarkable, that, 
of all tin* many letters which Hogg must have re- 
ceived from his distinguished contemporaries, he 
appears to have kept not one ; but. Scott's derided 
aversion to joint-stock adventures in authorship 
must have been well known ere now to Hogg — and 
at all events, nobody can suspect that his note of 
refusal was meant to be an unfriendly communica- 
tion. The Shepherd, however, took some phrase 
in high dudgeon, and penned an answer virulently 
insolent in spirit and in language, accusing him of 
base jealousy of liis own superior natural genius. 
1 am not sure whether it was on this or another 
occasion of the like sort, that James varied the 
usual formulas of epistolary composition, by begin- 
ning with Damned Sir,” and ending, k * Believe 
me, Sir, yours with disgust, \e. ;” but certainly 
the performance was such that lio intercourse took 
place between the parties for some weeks, or per- 
haps months, afterwards. Tlio letter in which 
Hogg at length solicits a renewal of kindliness, 


says nothing, it may be observed, of the circum- 
stance which, according to his autobiography, con- 
firmed by the recollection of two friends, whom lie 
names in tlio letter itself (Mr John Grieve and Mr 
William Laidlaw), had really caused him to repent 
of his suspicious, and their outrageous expression. 
The fact was, that hearing, shortly after tin* receipt 
of the offensive epistle, that Hogg was confined to 
his lodgings, in an obscure alley of Edinburgh, 
called Gabriel’s Road, by a dangerous illness, 
Scott called on Mr Grieve to make inquiries about 
him, and to offer to take on himself the expenses 
of the best medical attendance, lie had, however, 
cautioned the worthy hatter that no hint of this 
offer must reach Hogg; and in consequence, it 
might perhaps be the Shepherd’s feeling at the 
time thut he should not, in addressing his life-long 
benefactor, betray any acquaintance with this re- 
cent interference on bis behalf. There can be no 
doubt, however, that lie obeyed the genuine dic- 
tates of liis better nature when he penned this 
apologetic effusion : — 

“ To Walter Scott, AV/., Castle Street. 

“Gabriel’s Road, February 1MK>. 

46 Mr Scott,--- 1 think it is great nonsense for two 
men who are friends at heart, and who ever must 
be so- indeed it is not in the nature of things that 
they can be otherwise — should be professed ene- 
mies. 

“ Mr Grieve and Mr Laidlaw, who were Aery 
severe on me, and to whom 1 was obliged to show 
your letter, have long ago convinced me that l 
mistook part of it, aud that it was not me you held 
in such contempt, but the opinion of tlie public. 
The idea that you might mean that (though 1 si ill 
think tin* reading will bear either construction) has 
given me much pain ; for L know 1 answered yours 
iuteinperatcly, and in a mortal rage. 1 meant to 
have enclosed yours, and begged of you to return 
mine, but 1 cannot find it, and am sure that some 
one to whom 1 have been induced to show it, has 
taken it away. However, as my troubles on that 
subject were never like* to wear to an caul, 1 could 
no longer resist telling you that I am extremely 
vexed about it. I dcsiro not a renewal of our for- 
mer intimacy, for haply, alter what 1 have written, 
your family would not suffer it; but I wish it to be 
understood that, when wo meet by chance, we might 
shake hands, and speak to one another as old 
acquaintances, and likewise that we may exchange 
a letter occasionally, for I find there are many 
things w hich I yearn to communicate to you, and 
the tears rush to my eyes when 1 consider that l 
may not. 

“ If you allow of this, pray let me know, and if 
you do not, let me know. Indeed, I am anxious to 
hear from you, lt»r ‘ as tin* clay of trouble is with 
me, so shall my strength be.’ To be friends from 
the teeth for wards is common enough; but it strikes 
me that there is something still more ludicrous in 
the reverse of the picture, and so to be enemies — 
and why should I be, from the teeth forwards, yours 
sincerely, James Hogg!” 

Scott’s reply was, as Hogg says, 46 a brief note, 
telling him to think no more of the business, and 
come to breakfast next morning.” The misunder- 
standing being thus closed, they appear to liavo 
counselled and co-operated together in tlie most 
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cordial fashion, in disciplining tlicir rural allies for 
the muster of ( arterliaugh — the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch's brother-in-law, the Karl of Home, having 
appointed the Shepherd his Lieutenant over the 
Yarrow Band, while the Sheriff took under his 
special cognizance the Xu tort, i.u. sAusmak* rt, of 
Selkirk— for so the burgesses of that town ha\e 
for ages styled themselves, and under that deno- 
mination their warlike prowess in days of \oiv 
has bee n celebrated in many an old lialiad, besides 
the well-known one which begins with 

“ *Tis up wi’ tl;e Stifors o’ Selkirk, 

A ml *tis down \vi* tin: K;ul of Home !” 

In order to understand all the allusions in the 
newspaper record of this important day, one must 
he familiar with the notes to the ' linsnvl.vv uf the 
■ coltish^ herder ; hut 1 shall not. burden it with 
further comment her*'. 

** FOOl IiAT.fi M A Tee. 

“On Monday. *Uh UnHiilu'r, there was pin veil, upon ll*e 
< \i- iiMtc plain lit C.irlevhsmgh, near ihe junction of Lhc Kttrirk 
and Yarrow. Ihe greatest match at the hall which has taken 
place ior many years. It was held hy the people of »he I hit- of 
\ . iTow, nuj’ilbt those of the pariv? ol Selkiik; the termer 
Is imr brought to the field by the lliglit lion, the Harlot llouc, 
a nl r n tiallant Sutois hy tluir Thief .Mavis' rate, K!icii**/«t 
(' lark, "fi, Fsq. I loth sides wen* joined by many volunteer* 
'pun otiier parishes; and the uppear.uu e of’ the v.i’riotis parli'*.*, 
marching from their different glens to the place of ri ndcr.viiiis. 
with pipes placing and loud aecJamaii><ns, enrritd hack the 
« oldest imagination to the old times whin the Popsters ;i»s'in- 
hled with the less peaecahle purpose of invading the Knelish 
territory, or defending their own. The romaiiie* eharaeti r of 
the scenerv nidi d the illusion, as w>IJ as the p<rhirm.:iicc ot a 
temlal ceremony pr» vious to coiinm iinii^ the gam "s. 

“ His liia»e the Duke of lhiceleiieh and * »uei nsi terry came 
upon the ground a hoi it 11 oVloek, alluded hy i s soils, the 
voung Karl of Dalkeith and Lord John Scott ; tin- ( ouute^s of 
Dome; the Ladies Ami, Charlotte, mid InmIh* 11:» Scott; Lord 
.ud Lady .Montagu and family; the lion, Hci.cmi Sir Kdward 
‘■•mplord. K. II. ; sir John Itiddell of lliddell; Sir Al«*\aiuhr 
I Min ot Newton; .Mr Klliot i.ockhart, member for the «-• uziit y ; 
Mr Cringle of Whv thank, younger; Air IVingle of Tiir- 
woodlce ; Captain Pringle, Hoynl Navy ; Mrlloydof l’.p?..d- 
meadows and family; Air Chisholm of Chisholm; Major Colt 
of Toil rig; Air Waller Scott, Sheriff of Selkirkshire, ;md fa- 
mily. ond many other gentlemen and ladies. ---Tin* nm-it lit 
hauncr of the Dutch iicli family, a curious and venerable rcl'iquc, 
uubla/oued with armorial bearings, and with this word ‘ />’./- 
the alien nt war-cry of the* elan of Scott, was then 
displayed, a -on termer occasions when the Chief took tlu* held 
in p« r-ion. whether for the | a irpo.se of war or sport. The Lan- 
in r was delivered by Lady Aim Scott to Master Walter Scott, 
younger of Abbotsford, who attended suitably mounted and 
armed, and ridingover the held displayed it to the sound ol the 
war-pipes, and amid the acclamation** of the ass< mbh d specta- 
tors, who could not he fewer than MM! in number. Thai M:i*» 
singular renewal of an ancient military custom might not want 
poetical celebrity, verses wens distributed among the specta- 
tors, composed for the occasion by Mr Walter Scott and the 
Kttriek shepherd. — Air James Hogg acted as aide-de «ainp to 
the Karl of 1 Ionia in the command of the \ arrow men. and 
Mr Hubert Henderson of Selkirk to Air Clarkson, both of whom 
contributed not a little to the good order of the tiny. 

“ The ball was thrown up between tin* parties by the Duke 
of l-tuccleiich, and the first game was gained, after a mm re 
conHiot of an hour and a half duration, hy the Selkirk men. 
The second game was still more severely cont< .itc.l, and alter 
ariose and stubbom struggle of more than three liours. with 
various fortune, ami much display of strength and agility on 
both sides, was at length carried by the Yarrow men. The ball 
should then liave been thrown up a third time, hut considerable 
difficulty occurred in arranging the voluntary auxiliaries from 
other parishes, so as to make the match equal ; and, as the day 
began to close, it was found impossible to bring the strife to ail 
issue, by playing a decisive game. 

“ Doth parties, therefore, parted with equal honours, but. 
before they left the ground, the Sheriff' thn w up his hat. and 
in Lord Dalkeith's name and his own, challenged the Yarrow 
men, on the i*art of the Satyr-, to a match to bo played upon 
the first convenient opportunity, with loll picked men only on 
each side. The challenge was umtiially accepted hy Lord Home, 
on bis own part, and for Lord John Scott, and w;ls p.*c»4vi*l 
with acclamation hy the players on lioth sides. The principal 
gentle men present took part "with one side or other, except the 
Duke of lluedeuch, who remains neutral. Hreat play is ex- 
pected, and all bets are to bo paid by the losers to the poor of 
the winning parish. We cannot dismiss the subject without 


giving onr highest commendation to the Furl of Home, nndtn 
Mr Clarkson, for the attention wliieli thev showed in promoting 
the spirit and n->.> nnk of the day. *’or the players them 
selves, if was in.po sibk* 1,» sea* a finer set of ac tive and uthK tic 
young fellows than opi-ared on the field. Hut what we chiefly 
j .K'lmn vl in their eoiuiiti i was. that though several hiindftd** in 
i 1111111 .' ier, eveecthmdy keen for llicir respective parties, and cu- 
1 r iged in ».-*» ron-rh .iimI animated a contest, they maintained tin? 

i. »-t perh . t good humour. and showed I iow unnccessai’v it is 
, di.scoiir.!>'i ui. idv and ::t iiK t i«* c\« UN's among the* common 
j lh’ople, unde r pretext of iiiaiuiaiuiiig aibordiuatioii and good 
j order. \V\* i,i only to regret, that the great mm nurse of 
1 .-p 1 -lator.N r» nd« i .1 it difficult to nifiiiion the names of the se- 
| M*ral f»l:i\ers who distinguished themselves by feats of string th 

I oraghitv; l.ut we thiim not i»mit to rco'pl. tbat the tl r*>t. ball 
wa-i fmi/i c/ by Holier! llall. in.i-.eii in Si-, 'kirk, mid the second 
b.v Ct urge Crodic. i mm <.’/■. .ilftiir.*. upon .f ill- wafer. 

| “ I'la* j-m ikirk parly won* -.bps of liras their mark of distinc- 

1 tion the Yarrow unit, spries of heath. 

| “ Kcli, sl.ments w. is* dtstnbultd to the players hv the Ihiko 

1 of Him If-urb's dmiicsi ics, iii a luiMiii iruiid for t la* purpose; 

■ and no ]ier».<us were allowed to s« *1 ale or spirits op the field. 

“ In the evening there was a dance at the Duke’s himtin?;- 
at How lull, abended hy Hie nol.ilily and gentry who had 
witnessed llie snort of the da> ; and the 1 mm- illation of (iow’ii 
violin and hand detained tb« m in the dancing- room till thu 
dawn of the winter tiiortiiiic." 

Tin* newspaper tl»en oives tlu* soitjjs a liove alhuled 
to >iz. Scott's “ Lift int; of’ the Banner:” 

• 4 I'rom the i * *wn crest of Newark its summons extending. 
Our signal i-. waving in smoke* and m flame*. 

And each I orcsb r hl.uhe, Irom ins iiiouul.iiu descending, 
HoutcN light o\ r the In albi*r fo join ill the j* 1 ,iinc ; 

TIm-u up with tlu* |{;iviti« r ! 1< t forest winds fan her ! 

Sli«* has I »l;i cd ov« r Klim k ( if; lit aucs and more ; 

In spurt w-’ll attend her. in battle elelend he*r. 

W ilh heart and v>ilh liaml, like* our Kathers before*.” fire.l 

— anil that excellent elitly liv Hog^, entitled *• Tito 
Kitriek Harland, to the Ancient Danner of thu 
1 1 hum* of 1 hicclcticli 

“ And hast thou here, like hermit grey, 

Tl.v invstie characters unroll’d, 

O’* r pc:m !nl revellers to play, 

'I l.ou t ml 1 > ni ol the* i lavs of old '* 

AH had! memorial ot the* hi aw, 

1 1 e liegeman’s pride, the* llonlcr'is awe ! 

Alav thy er *v p ■liivni n«*\e r wave 

«in steiiier hold thi.n < arterlinugh ! " ffec. 

T have* no do. ilit the* SherilV of tlu* f\>rest wjih a 
prou<le*r m:;n, wiien lie* saw his hoy ride uhout ('ar- 
1(*rhati:;h with the pennon of liedlenelon, than when 
I 'Lite iff* mounted liiuuelf for the imperial revie*\v of 
i 1 lie* i 'In mt ft ’ M'tr*. it is a. pity that. I should 
! ha \ e occasion to allude, heibre I ejuit a ncciicko ciia- 
' racteristie of Scott, to uncdlicr otitlireak of lio^’rt 
j jealiitis humour, ilis Auhihiojjrapliy in fort ns ns, 
j that when llu* men*** ilistiri^ui-lu-el part ed' the eom- 
| puny asseinld<*d on the conclusion of the sport to 
dine at Dow lull, he was proceeding to place; hinis«*if 
at si particular talde — but tin 1 Sheriff seized his 
arm, told him that was reserved for the nobility, 
and seated him at an infe rior board — u between 
himself and the Laird of Hurdon,” — the first gen- 
tleman of the elan Scott. “ The fact is,” says 
lloeor, ] mil convinced he was sore afraid of my 
getting to he toe i gre :.t. a favourite among the young 
ladies of lhtcclcuch 1” Who can read this, and not 
be reminded of Sanclio Lanza and the Duchess I 
! And, after all, he ejuite mistook wliat Scott had 
j i-ai«l to him ; for certainly there was, neither on 
I thi*s nor any similar occasion at Dow lull, any i> njh 
taUu for thu nobility , tlienigh tluu-e was a .**■ iile-taUr. 
for the child rut/ 9 at wliich, when the Shepherd eif 
Kf trick was about to seat himself, his friend pro- 
bably whispered that it was reserved for tin* “tilth; 
i birds and la flies, and their playmates.” This Mini* 

| der may seem undeserving of any explanation ; hut 
it is often ill small matters that the strangest feel- 

* Sec Poetical Works, p. *151. 

I 
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ings are most strikingly betrayed — ami this story 
is, in exact proportion to its silliness, indicative 
of the jealous feci in'* which mars and distorts so 
many of lion’s representations of Scott’s eon duet 
and demeanour. 

! t appears from the account of this football match 
in the Edinburgh Journal, that Scott took a lead in 
proposing a renewal of tin* contest. This, however, 
never occurred ; and that it ought not to do so, had 
probably occurred from the first to the Duke of 
Jhicclcuch, who is mentioned as having alone ab- 
stained from laying any bets on the final issue. 

When Mr Washington Irving visited SeotL two 
years afterwards at Abbotsford, he told his Ameri- 
can friend that “ the old feuds and local interests, 
and revelries and animosities of the Scotch, still 
slept in their ashes, and might, easily he roused ; 
their hereditary feeling for names was still great; 
it was net always safe to have even the game of 
football between villages; — the old clannish spirit 
was too apt to break out.” 1 

The good Duke of Jhicclcuch’s solitary exemp- 
tion from these heats of (.’arterliaugh might read a 
significant lesson to minor politicians of all parties 
on more important scenes. In pursuance of tin? 
same peace-making spirit, he appears to have been 
desirous of doing something gratifying to the* men 
of the town of Selkirk, who had on this occasion 
taken the field against liis Yarrow tenantry. His 
<2 race consulted Scott about the design of a piece 
of plate to be presented, to their community ; and 
his letter on this weighty subject must not be omit- 
ted in tlie memoirs of a Sheriff of Selkirk: — 

“To // h Grace the Duke of Jiucclcuch, « $r.. 
Hatch'll.' 

“ Krlinhurgh, Thursday. 

“ My Dear Lord,- 1 have proceeded in my com- 
mission about the cup. It will he a very handsome 
one. Hut. T am still puzzled to dispose of the hirse 3 I 
in a becoming manner, it is a most unmanageable ! 
decoration. 1 tried it upright on the top of the , 
cup; it looked like a shaving-brush, and the goblet j 
might be intended to make* the lather. Then I 1 
thought l had a brilliant idea. The arms of Selkirk 
are a female seated <m a sarcophagus, decorated 
with the arms of Scotland, which will make a beau- 
tiful top to the cup. So 1 thought of putting the j 
hirse into the lady’s other liaml ; but, alas ! it j 
looked so precisely like the rod of chastisement j 
uplifted over the poor child, that 1 laughed at the j 
drawing for half an hour. Next 1 tried to take 
off the eastigatorv appearance, by inserting the ' 
bristles in a kind of handle ; but then it looked as 
if the poor woman had been engaged in the capa- 
cities of housemaid and child-keeper at once, and, ; 
fatigued with her double duty, had sat down on 
the wine-cooler, with the broom in one hand, and 
the bairn in the other. At length, after some con- 
ference with Charles Sharpe, 1 have hit on a plan 
which, f think, will look very well, if tolerably \ 
executed ---namely, to have the lady seated ill duo | 
form on tin* top of the lid (which will look hand- j 
some, ami will be well taken), and to have a thistle 
wreathed around the sarcophagus and rising above 
lior head, and from the top of the thistle shall pro- 

1 Irvin^’a Abbotsford nod Xciestcad. 1835, p. 40. 

2 A hirse. nr hum'll of hn.fi* Lr : xt!cx, f..vnw :hc cncnizinoo of 
the Suuirs. When n now I'liriMv. is nihil. Uri| into tin :r * <>m- 


cecd the hirse. I will bring a drawing with me, 
and they shall get the cup ready in the meantime. 
1 hope to he at Abbotsford on Monday night, to 
stay for a week. My cat has eat two or three 
birds, while regaling on the crumbs that worn 
thrown for them. This was a breach of hospita- 
lity ; but oporttt rice re -aial micat inter omaes 
— with whitdi stolen pun, and my respectful com- 
pliments to Lord Montagu and the ladies, [ am, 
very truly, your (i race's most faithful and obliged 
servaut, Walt tut Scorr.” 

“ 1\S. — Under another cover, which 1 have just 
received, 1 semi the two drawings of the front and 
reverse of the lid of the proposed cup. Your ( * rare 
will be so good as understand that the thistle, — 
the top of which is garnished with the bristle,- is 
entirely detached, in working, from the 1 figure, ami 
slips into a socket. The following lines are humbly 
suggested for a motto, being taken from an alien nt 
Scottish canzonetta, — unless the Yarrow committee 
can find any better: — 

1 The sut or k:i*h the sow a : 

Criutiph ! quo* the tiow, it \s si* for my hirsK.* ** 

Some weeks before the year lillo closed, Air 
Morritt sustained tin* heaviest of domestic afilic- 
tioiis ; arid several letters on that sad subject had 
passed between Ivukeby and Abbotsford, before the 
date of the following: — 

“ To J. n. S. Morritt, /«;*/., M. 1\, Ixohehij Part 

“ l*hhnhun;h, ‘*M I_>ee. JlJlft. 

“ My Dear Morritt,— While you know what sa- 
tisfaction it would have given me to have seen you 
here, 1 am very sensible of the more weighty rea- 
sons which you urge for preferring to stay at Kokebv 
j for some time. 1 only hope you will remember that 
j Scotland has claims on you, whenever you shall find 
your own mind so far at ease as to permit you to 
look abroad for consolation ; and if it should happen 
that you thought of being here about our time of 
vacation, I have my time then entirely at my own 
command, and l need not say, that as much of it 
as could in a.iy manner of way contribute io your 
amusement, is most heartily at \ mil’s. I have my- 
self at present the melancholy ta-k of watching ihe 
declining health of my elder brother, Major Scott, 
whom, 1 think, you have seen. 

“ My literary occupation is getting through the 
press the Letters of Haul, of whose lucubrations 1 
trust soon to send you a copy. As the observations 
of a bystander, perhaps you will find some amuse- 
ment in them, especially as 1 had some channels of 
information not accessible to every one. The re- 
ce.-sof our courts, which takes place to-morrow, for 
three weeks, will give me ample time to complete 
this job, and also the second volume of Triermain, 
which is nearly finished,- --a strange rude story, 
founded partly oil the ancient northern traditions 
respecting the Herserkcrs, whose peculiar habits, 
and tits of martial frenzy, make such a figure in the 
{Sagas. I shall then set myself seriously to the An- 
tiquary, of which I have only a very general sketch 
at present ; but when once I get my pen to the 
paper it will walk fast enough. I sun sometimes 
tempted to leave it alone, and try whether it will 

■minify, bV WwpMV's rum 1 with the cup of welcome, anJ 
every c*J«i< r brother dips it into tin* wine, nn 1 ilrciws it through 
his mouth, ‘•'•■■tore it iv.i-i. ■» tins Loppy m-uph\ u- f w iio of cimrw 
p.us i: mo.l/.r i\ *p r’. 
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not write as well without the assistance of my head 
as with it. A hopeful prnspeet for the reader. In 
the meanwhile, the snow, whieh is now falling so 
fast as to make it dubious when this letter may 
reach Rokeliy, is likelv to forward these important 
avocations, bv keeping me a constant resident in 
Edinburgh, in lieu of mv plan of going to Abbots- 
ford, wh v re L had a. number of schemes in band, 
in the way of planting and improving. 1 believe \ 
told you I have made a considerable addition to my 
little farm, and extended my domains towards a 
wild lake, whieh 1 have a good prospect of acquiring 
«Ko. It has :i sort of legendary tame ; for tin* per- 
sme-ion «»f the solitary shepherds who approach its 
i auks, is, that, it, is tenanted by a very large am- 
phibious animal culled by them a water-hull, and 
vvliic^ several of them pretend to have seen. As 
his dimensions greatly exceed those of an otter, 1 
am tempted to think with Trinoulo, 4 This is the 
devil, and no monster.’ Hut, after all, is it not 
strang*', that as to almost all the lakes in Seotlnud, 
both Lowland and Highland, sueh a belief should 
prevail' and that, tin* description popularly given 
uniformly corresponds with that of the hippopota- 
mus? Is it possible, that at some remote period, 
that remarkable animal, like some others which 
ha\e now disappeared, may have boon an inhabi- 
tant of our large lakes? Certainly the vanishing 
of the mammoth ami other animals from the fare 
of the creation, rentiers such a conjecture less wild 
than I would otherwise 1 esteem it. It is certain we 
have lost, the heaver, whose bones have been more 
than onee found in our Selkirkshire bogs and marl- 
mnsses. 'flu* remains of the wild bull are very fre- 
quently found ; and 1 have morn than mu: skull, 
with horns of most formidable dimensions. 

“ About a fortnight ago, wo had a groat footba 1 ! 
match in Selkirkshire, when the Duke »>!’ Ihiccli orb 
raised his banner (a very curious and ancient pen- 
non) in great form. Your friend Walter was ban- 
ner-bearer, dressed like a forester of old, in gtcen, 
with a green bonnet, and an eagle feather ill it; 
end, :*s In* wan w« 11 mounted, und r<nl<* handsomely 
over the field, lie was much admired by all his 
rkiiem* ii. 

“ i have thrown t!ie«e trifles together, without 
iicicli hope that they will a tlbrd you amusement ; 
hut- l know you will wish to know what 1 am about, 
and I have but hif.es to send t.> ilio. e iri* nds who 
interest ihom.-clves about a t filler. My present 
imployment is watching, from time to time, tin* 
progress of a stupid cause, in order to be ready to 
reduee the sentence into writing, when the Court 
iluib have decided whether ( iordoii of Kciinioiv or 
Mac.Mirhan id Meikieforthlmad he the Mipcrior of 
tin* laud-i of Tarschivchan end Dalbrattie, and c*ji- 
tirle<l to tin* feudal easnaitiis payable forth thereof, 
which may amount io twopence sterling, one*; in 
half a-dozen of years. Marry, sir, they make part 
of a freehold qualification, ami tl.es decision may' 
wing a voter. 1 did not rend tin* 1 ook you received 
by tin* Selkirk coach. I wish J could have had sense 
enough to send anything which could afford you 
consnlaliei*. 1 think our friend Lady' Lnuwi was 
likely to have had this attention; sin* has, (bid 
knows, been herself triml with affliction, and is well 
acquainted with the sources from which comfort 

1 See St itt's Poetical, Works, p. 

2 riits .Mr ( ’rvmp'.H'll wr*s tin* seme wimm t 1 !** poel’« ni'itWjr 

e?n]»:ov* <! to lu-r to .•"= nenHcd i.i tor A ut *i- 
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can bo drawn. My wife joins in kindest remem- 
brances, as do Sophia, and Walter. fiver yours 
affecrionat ly, Wai.tku Scott.” 

This lette** is datcil the *2*2tl of December. On 
the ‘Jiitli, John Ikillautyin*, being then at Abbots- 
ford, wiites to Messrs t 'unstable : Paul js till 

in liai.il ainl an envelope, addressed to James 
Ballanty in* on tin* lias pr**s< rved another little 

fragment ■. Scott’s piny ful doggrcl : 

“ I>*ar Jain-s -T‘m ilnne, iliant: * with the long yuraa 
uf t!u* liiu-i pru-'V *«f V|His:li>f. 

Aii'l now ainamv. swn»t 1 1 * i :»i * ■•mi of MonUhamsi ! 

Mop cuit, *jM ipuzz, .is tast :»s l tail scrawl." 


j C1IA1TEK WXYll. 

i PuMication of I'aulVt letters to liis Kiii.J'.i;, f t n y Mnnner- 
imr ** IVirv-ti ti llcatli ot Major .lo! ii milt ■’* Letter* t«> 

, 'S"i>oiii. s.nii PiiMii-it inn nl tli" Aiituiii oy - IliMorv of 
i U'll i* tlu* l !- 1 ml in f.rt i AiiiiU.il Ur:M-.t. r !,otti*i> oil tin* 
l llMo.y >it S«o(|,ui<l pnij.M-lotl riiMn-aiion nl thetn-Mt Tales 

< of .ti \ 1 :m ;!o.(( i*y Murray ami Itl.ickwooil Aneedotes |»y 

| Mr 'I • • Juarii rly |{i-\i"\v on tin* ’I:.!*-. Ilinldin^ at 

A 1 i»h.|s 1 ..i ■* aim — bi*tlci> to Morntt, T* in . Murray, and 

! ti»«* liallanlv.i 

j ’ lftlli 

j Tim year lol/i may be cm i<ddcivd as, for Scott’s 
]»eaeeful tenor of life, an eventful one. Tliat which 
. followed has left almost its only traces in the sue- 
| ci-sive appearance of nine volume*, which attest 
j the prodigal genius, ami hardly less astonishing 

| industry of the man. liarly in January were pub- 
lished Haul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, of which I 
need not now say more than that they were received 
with lively curiosity, and general, though not voci- 
ferous applause. The first edition was an octavo, 
of (iUOO copies; and it was followed, in the course 
of the next two nr three years, by a second and a 
third, amounting together to 3000 more. The po- 
pularity of tin* novelist was at. its height; and this 
admitted, if not avowed, specimen of Scott’s prose, 
lined have been perceived, by all who had any sham 
ot discrimination, to flow from the same pen. 

Mr 'ferry produced, in the spring of IK Hi, » 
dramatic piece, eiitith 1, 44 tiny Maiim ring,*’ which 
met with great slice. on the London boards, and 
sliil continues to be a kttmirilo with tin* theatrical 
public. What siiar** t!ic novelist Iiimseif had in this 
fir.it sp-ciiiwti of what he used to call “ the art of 
Terryfyii.t/f' 1 <\.nm»t e\aet!y say ; but his corre- 
spondence show.', t.iul- the pretty' song of tin* !*al- 
liflti / 1 was i:nr liis only contribution t*> it ; ami 1 
infer that be had taken the trouble to modify th« 
plot, and re-arrange, fur stage* purposes, :i consi- 
derable part of the original dialogue. The casual 
risk of discovery, through the introduction of the 
.niig which had, in the meantime, been connmi- 
liicited to one of bis humble friends, tin* late Mr 
, Alexander Campbell, 2 editor of Albyn’s Anthology 
- {eommonly known at Abbotsford as, bv way of 
.excellence, “ The Dviiaietniwul''}- and Scott's 
1 suggestions mi that difficulty will aniline tin: reader 
ot the following letter : - 

“ 7n />. Terry, 7>V/., A If ml Thirty lihiuHixtairy, 

T'liuUm. 

“ Alilifil« r nx-d. null tprij UMfJ. 

“ M v Df*ar Terry,- 1 give yon joy of your pro- 

tde^rp.pl’icnl 1’i-pipnrnt — ante, p. lfi. I Ij' I f ‘ Hlnoylie 
“ litiifknjH IIigl:i.in*l«-r *’ ot n ' oI *l in lr\ mif n Ahbotr/urd 

a 'a i XtCirstMit, p. :,j. 
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motion to the dignity of an householder, and hear- 
tily wish you all tlio success you so well deserve, 
to answer tin? approaching enlargement of jour 
domestic establishment. Yon will find a house a 
very devouring monster, and that the purveying 
for it requires a little exertion, and a great deal of 
self-denial and arrangement. Hut when then; is 
domestic peace and contentment, all that would 
otherwise he disagreeable, as restraining our taste 
and occupying our time, becomes easy. I trust 
Mrs Terry will get her business easily over, and 
• that, you w ill soon k dandle Dickie on your knee/ — 

1 have been at the spring circuit, which made me 
late in receiving your letter, and there 1 was intro- 
duced to a man whom 1 never saw in my life before, 
namely, the proprietor of all the IVpper and Mus- 
tard family, in other words, the genuine Daudio 
Diniuont. Daudie is himself modest, and sa\s, ‘he 
b'lives it’s only the dongs that is in the huik, and 
no himsclV As the surveyor of taxes was going 
his ominous rounds past llvndlea, which is the 
abode of Daudie, his whole pack rushed out upon 
the mail of execution, and Daudie followed them 
(conscious that their number greatly exceeded his 
return), exclaiming, 1 the tar hauf o’ them is hut 
wlialps, man.’ In truth, l knew r nothing of the 
man, except his odd humour of having only two 
names for twenty dogs. But there are lines of ge- 
neral resemblance among ail these hillnicn, which 
there is no missing ; and •Jamie Davidson of llyrid- 
lea certainly looks Daudie Diniuont remarkably 
well, lie is milch flattered with the compliment-, 
and goes uniformly by the name among his com- 
rades, hut has never read the hook. Aiiie used to 
read it- to him, hut it set. him to sleep. All this you 
will think funny enough. 1 am afraid 1 am in a 
scrape about the song, and that of my own making ; 
for as it never occurred to me that there was any- 
thing odd in my writing two or three verses for 
you, which have no connexion with the novel, l 
was at. no pains to disown them ; and Campbell is 
just that sort of crazy creature, with whom there 
is no confidence, not from want of honour and dis- 
position to oblige, hut from his flighty temper, 
'flic music of (\vtit «/./ fo is already printed in his 
publication, and nothing can he done with him, 
lor fear of setting his tongue a-going. Krskiue 
and you may consider whether you should barely 
acknowledge an obligation to ail unknown friend, 
or pass the matter altogether in silence. In my 
opinion, my Jirat idea was preferable to both, be- 
cause I cannot see what earthly connexion there Is 
between the song and the novel, or how* acknow- 
ledging the one is fathering the other. On the con- 
trary, it. serins to me that acknowledgment tends 
to exclude the idea of farther obligation than to the 
extent specified. 1 forgot, also that 1 had given a 
copy of the lines to Mrs Macleod of Macleod, from 
whom 1 had the air. But I remit the matter en- 
tirely to you aiul Krskiue, for there must lie many 
points in it which l cannot be supposed a good 
judge of. At any rate, don't let it delay your pub- 
lication, and believe 1 shall be quite satisfied with 
what you think proper. 

#k 1 have got from my friend (Bengarry the no- 
blest dog over seen on the Border since Johnnie 
Armstrong's time, lie is between the wolf and 
deer greyhound, about six feet long from the tip of 
the nose to the tail, and high and strong in pro- 
portion: ho is quite gentle,. and a great favourite: 


WALTER SCOTT, 

tell Will Krskiue he will eat off his plate without 
I being at the trouble to put a paw on the table or 
! chair. I showed him to Mathew’s, who dined one 
1 tlay in Castle Street before 1 came here, where, 

| except fur Mrs S., I am like unto 

* Tin- spirit who hi i« ill l*v him* If, 
in the l:m*l oi mint and M»ev* — 1 

for it is snowing and hailing eternally, and will kill 
all the lambs to a certainty, unless it changes in a 
few hours. At any rate, it will cure us of the em- 
barrassments arising from plenty and low markets. 
Much good luck to your dramatic exertions: when 
1 can lie of use, command me. Mrs Scott, joins 
lin* in regards to Mrs 'ferry, and considers the 
house as the greatest possible i argain : the situa- 
tion is all you can wish. Adieu! yours truly, 

Waltkii Si *»tt. 

“ l\S. — On consideration, and comparing ditfi- 
ciillies, l think I will settle with Campbell to take 
my name from the verses, as they stand in his col- 
lection. The verses themselves I cannot take away 
without imprudent explanations; and as they go to 
other musie,aud stand without any name, thev will 
probably not be notieed, so \nu mod give v ourself 
no farther trouble on tin* score. 1 should like to 
see my copy : pray send it- to the post-olliee, under 
cover to Mr K reeling, whose unlimited privilege is 
at my serviee on all occasions. * 

Early in May appeared the novel of “The Anti* 
quarv,” which seems to have been begun a little 
before the close of lolfi. It came out at a moment 
of domestic distress. 

Throughout the year lttl.*i Major John Scott had 
j been drooping. He died oil the Bth of May ltllli ; 
j and 1 extract the letter in which this event was 
! announced to Mr Thomas Scott by his only sur- 
! viv big brother. 

! “ 7 O ThontKS SVn/‘, /y'f/., 1 *(i IlllUlst * T of the 7 0/A 

! ilefiuit ni % ( '<nouitt, 

! • “ IMinl.urLjli, lr.tli M:\y Mltf. 

“Mv Dear Tom,- -This brings you tip* im lau- 
i cholv news of our brother John's concluding his long 
■ and lingering illness by death, upon Thur.-dav Iasi. 

. We had thought it impossible lie should survive 
| the winter, hut, as the weather became milder, he 
! gathered strength, and went nut several times, hi 
the beginning of the week he became worse, and 
j on Wednesday kept his bed. On Thursday, about 
j two o'clock, they scut me an express to Abbotsford 
1 — tin* man reached me at nine. I immediately set 
! out, and travelled all night. — but had not the satis- 
! faction to see my brother alive. He had died about 
j four o'clock, without much pain, being completely 
, exhausted. You will naturally feet most anxious 
about my mother's state of health and spirits. I 
am happy to say she has borne this severe shock 
i with great firmness and resignation, is perfectly 
well in her health, and as strong in her mind as 
j ever you knew her. She feels her loss, but is also 
sensible that protracted existence, with a constitu- 
tion so irn trievahly broken up, could have been 
no blessing. Indeed 1 must say, that, in many 
respects, her situation will he more comfortable on 
account of this removal, when the first shock is 
over; for to watch ail invalid, and to undergo ail 


1 (,'olt. ridge — Ancient Mariner. 
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tlie changes of a temper fretted bv suffering, suited 
ill with her age and habits. The funeral, which 
took place yesterday, was decent and private, be- 
coming our father's eldest son, and tin* head of a 
quiet iainilv. After it, I asked Hay Donaldson ami 
Ml* Marculloeh 1 to look over his papers, in case 
there should be any testamentary provision, b»;f 
none such was found; nor do l think lie had any 
intention of altering the destination which divides 
his effect s between his surviving brothers.- Y«*ur 
affectionate \V. S.” 

A few days afterwards, he hands to Mr Thomas 
Scott a formal statement of pecuniary affairs; the > 
result of which was, that the Major had left some- 1 
tiling not much under t'tiOOO. Major Scott, from . 
all 1 have heard, was a sober, sedate bachelor, of 
dull mind and frugal tastes, who, after his retire- , 
meut from the army, divided his time between his , 
mother's primitive fireside, and the society of a few’ 

whist-playing brother officers, that met for an 
evening rubber at Fortune's tavern. Hut, making 
every allowanec for his retired and thrifty habits, 

1 infer that the payments made to on eh of the three 
brothers out of their father’s estate must have, 
prior to 1 tilth amounted to Jb'MHlO. From ihe letter 
conveying this statement May), 1 extract a 

few sent* ores 

1,4 Dear Tom,- — Should the possession 

of this sum, and the certainty that you must, ae- 
conling to the eourse of nature, in a short spare of 
years succeed to a similar sum of .L’.'WffO belonging j 
to our mother, induce you to turn ymr thoughts , 
to Scotland, l shall he most happy to forward your i 
views with any iidhieiire 1 may possess ; and 1 
have little doubt that, sooner or later, something 
may hi* done, lint, unfortunately, every avenue is 
now choked with applicants, whose claims sire very 
strong ; lor the number of disbanded officers, and 
public servants dismissed in consequence of Far- 
lianicnt turning restive and refusing the income- 
tax, is great, and increasing. Keommiy is the or- 
der ot tin; day, and l assure you they are shaving 
properly close. It. would, no doubt, he compara- 
tively easy to get you a better situation where you 
are, hut then it i.-. bidding farewell to your country', 
at least for a long time, and separating your chil- 
dren from all knowledge of those with whom they j 
are naturally connected. I shall anxiously expect, 
to hear from you on your views and whiles. J 
think, at all events, you ought to get rid of the 
drudgery' of the pay mastership — but not without 
trying to exchange it for something else. 1 do not 
know liovv it is with you — lint 1 do not feel my seif 
quite so ifouiiij as l was when we met last, and 1 
should like well to see my' only brother return to 
his own country and set lie, without thoughts of 
leaving it, till it is exchanged for one that is dark 

and distant I left all Jack's personal trilles 

at my mother's disposal. There was nothing of 
the slightest value, excepting his gold watch, which 
was my sister’s, and a good one. My mother says 
lie had wished my son Walter should have it, as 
his male representative— - which I can only accept 
on condition your little Walter will accept a simi- 
lar token of regard from his remaining uncle. — 
Yours affect innately, W. S.” 

1 Tin? late Mr Hay UonaMwni, W.s. — an inti mate Iri ml of 
both Tliuiims and Walter Scott — and Mr Miaciilliicli ol Ard- 
wcll, the brother of Mra Thomas Scott. 


The letter in which Scott communicated his bro- 
ther's death to Mr Morritt, gives us his own ori- 
ginal opin'. hi of i ne Antiquary. It lias also some 
remarks on t' •* separation of Lord and Lady Hymn 
— and the “ domestic verses’’ of the noble poet. 

“ To J. />. N. Jlorriit , /*>/., 31. P . , London. 

•• KdinhurKh, May Id, lllltf. 

“ My D*Nir Morritt, — 1 have been occupied of 
late with scenes of domestic distress, iny poor bro- 
ther, Major John Scott, having last week closed a 
life which wasting- disease had long rendered bur- 
iliciisouie. His death, under all the circumstances, 
cannot he termed a subject of deep affliction ; and 
though wo were always on fraternal terms of mu- 
tual kindness and good-will, yet our habits of life, 
our taste for society and circles of friends, were so 
totally different, that there was less frequent inter- 
course between us than our connexion and real 
liking to each other might have occasioned. Yet 
it is a heavy consideration to have lost, the last hut 
one who was interested in our early domestic life, 
our half's of boyhood, and our first friends and 
connexion.'.. It makes one look about and set* how 
the scene has changed around him, ami how lie 
himself Jias > been changed vvilli ii. My only re- 
maining brother is in ( anada, and seems to havu 
an intention of remaining there; so that my mo- 
ther, now upwards of eighty, lias now only one 
child left to her out of thirteen whom she has 
borne. She is a most excellent woman, possessed, 
even at her advanced age, of all the torn* of mind 
and sense of duly which have carried her through 
s< i many diflnostic griefs, as the successive deaths 
of eleven children, some of them come to men and 
women's estate, naturally infers. She is the prin- 
cipal subject of my attention at present, and is, 1 
am glad to say, perfectly well in body and com- 
posed in miigl. 

“ Nothing can give me more pleasure than the 
prospect of seeing you in September, which will 
suit, our motions perfectly well. 1 trust 1 shall 
have an opportunity to introduce you to some of 
our glens which you have not yet seen. Hut f 
hope vve shall have some mild weather before that 
time, for we are now in the seventh month of win- 
ter, which almost leads me to suppose that vve shall 
see no summer this season. As for spring, that is 
past praying for. Jn the month of November last, 
people were skating in the neighbourhood of Fdin- 
hurgli ; and now, in the middle of May, the snow 
is lying white on Arthur’s Seat, and on the range 
of the JVnf lands. Jt is really fearful, and the 
sheep are perishing hy r scores. Jam satis terra' 
w/nV, i\c. may well he taken up as the song of 
eighteen hundred and sixteen. 

“ So Lord Myron’s romance seems to he con- 
cluded for one while - and it is surely time, after 
lie has announced, or rather they themselves havu 
announced, half a-dozen blackguard newspaper edi- 
tors to have been his roididants on the occasion. 
Surely' it is a strange thirst of public fame that 
seeks such a road to it. Hut Lord Myron, with 
high genius and many points of a noble and ge- 
nerous feeling, has Childt: I larolded himself, and 
i outlawed himself, into too great a resemblance 
with the pictures of his imagination, lie has olio 
excuse, however, and it is a sad one. I huve been 
reckoned to make a good hit eiioiinh at a pirate, 
or an outlaw, or a smuggling bandit; hut 1 cannot 
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Bay I was ever so much enchanted with my work 
as to think of carrying off a of my neighbour's 
sheep, or half a-dozcn of his miik cows. Only I 
remember, ju the rough times, having a scheme 
with the Duke of Jhicvleueli, that when the worst 
came to the worst, we should repair Hermitage 
Castle, and live, like Robin Hood and his merry 
men, at the expense of all round us. Hut this 
presupposed a grand haul ere rsnnntt of society. Jn 
the meanwhile, 1 think my noble fricud is some- 
thing like my old peacock, who chooses to bivouac 
apart from his lady, and sit below my bedroom 
window, to keep me awake with his screeching 
lamentation. Only I own he is not equal in me- 
lody to Lord Uyroii, lbr l^are-thee.-wcll- -nth/ if 
for enr, &c\, is a very sweet dirge indeed. After 
all, (Vest finite null lo<je f and that's all that can be. 
said alxmt it. 

M I am quite reconciled to your opinions on the 
income-tax, and am not at all in despair at the 
prospect of keeping £*200 a-year in my pocket, 
since the ministers can fadge without it. Hut their 
throwing the helve after the hatchet, and giving 
up the malt-duty because they had lost the other, 
was droll enough. After all, our fat friend 1 must 
learn to live within compass, and fmwdf no more 
crackers in the Park, for John Hull is getting 
dreadfully sore on all sides when money is con- 
cerned. 

* 1 sent you, some time since. The Antiquary. 

It is not so interesting as its predecessors --- the 
period did not admit of so much romantic situation. 
Hut it lias been more fortunate than any of them 
in the sale, for <>000 went oil* in the first six days, 
and it is now at press again ; which is very bat- 
tering to the unknown author. Another incognito 
proposes immediately to resume the? second volume 
of Triennaiii, which is at present in the state of 
tin* Hear and Fiddle. 3 Adieu, Dear Morritt. Ever 
yours, Wai.tkr Scott.” 

Speaking of his third novel in a letter of the 
same date to Terry, Scott says tfc It wants the 
romance of Waverley and the adventure of Huy 
Maunering; and yet there is some salvation about 
it, for if a man will paint from nature, he will be 
likely to amuse those who are daily looking at it.” 

After a little pause of hesitation, the Antiquary 
attuned popularity not inferior to tiuv Maunering; 
and though the author appears for a moment to 
have shared the doubts which he read in the coun- 
tenance of James Hallantvne, it certainly was, in 
the sequel, his chief favourite aniougall his novels. 
Nor is it dillicult to account for this preference, 
without laying any stress on the fact, that, during 
a few short weeks, it was pretty commonly talked 
of as a falling olf from its immediate predecessors 
— and that some minor critics re-echoed this stupid 
whisper in print. In that view, there were many 
of its successors that had much stronger claims on 
the parental instinct of protection. Hut the truth 
is, tliat although Scott’s Introduction of lH.’M) re- 
presents him as pleased with fancying that, in the 

* Shortly sitter IVau llrumiiit-ll (immortalized in Don Juan) 

fell into disgrace with the l'mi.v Kn;ent. and was dismissed 
from the sorit t\ of Carlton 1 lie was rid im; with suiotlur 

>!i-utkin:m in tic* T’lrU. when .he IVm-v met them, llis Koval 
Highness stopt to s|>enk to 1 linninuil’s 
continued to jou on —and when the orl 


principal personage, lie had embalmed a worthy 
friend of his boyish days, liis own antiquarian pro- 
pensities, originating perhaps in the kind at’.L-n- 
iions of ( ! corgi * Constable of Wallare-Fraigie, and 
fostered not a little, at about as ductile a period, 
by those of old Clerk of Eldin, and John Ram- 
say of Oelitortyre, had l>y degrees so developed 
themselves, that lie could hardly, even when the 
Antiquary was published, have scrupled ab^ul re- 
cognising a quaint caricature of the found.' >r of 
Abbotsford Museum, in the inimitable portraiture 
of the Laird of Monk barns. The Descriptive? Ca- 
talogue of that collection, which he began towards 
the close of his life, hut, alas! ne\er finished, i< 
entitled “ Jt.fhptLv Tmttcoshnur — or the GaLiu.is 
of the fate .Jonathon Oh/buck, 

Hut lading this, which might have been, little 
more than a good-humoured pleasantry, out of the 
question, t licit; is assuredly no one of all his works 
on which more of his own early associations have 
left their imago. Of those early associations, as his 
full-grown tastes w r ere all tin* progeny, so his genius, 
in all its happiest efforts, was the th Recording An- 
gel;” and when George Constable first expounded 
bis u Gabions” to tin; child tliat was to immortalize 
his name, they were either *vanderinghand in hand 
over the field where the grass still grew rank upon 
the grave of Jla/ui(iu'hajiftfi\ or sauntering on the 
beach where the M nck/cimckets of 1‘restonpa ns < tried 
their nets, singing, 

“ Wei'l may the lioatie row. mid better may she spy'll. 

O wed liiay the lioatie row that wins tliebainis’ bread" - 

or telling wild stories about el iff- escapes and the 
funerals of shipwrecked fishermen. 

Considered bv itself, without reference to tliusn 
sources of personal interest, this novel seems to 
me to possess, almost throughout, in common with 
its two predecessors, a kind of simple unsought 
charm, which the subsequent works of the series 
hardly reached, save in occasional snatch* s: — like 
them it is, in all its humbler and softer scenes, the; 
transcript, of actual Scottish life, as observed by 
the mail himself. And I think it must, also b.* al- 
lowed that lie lias nowhere displayed bis highest 
art, that of skilful contrast, in greater perfection. 
Even the tragic romance of Waverley does not 
«-et off its MacW heebies and (alliim Hogs better 
than the oddities of Jonathan Oldhuek and his 
circle are relieved, on the one hand hv the stately 
gloom of the Glenallnns, on the other by the stern 
afflict it >n of the poor fisherman, who, when disco 
vered repairing the u mild black hitch o’ a boat” 
in which his hoy had been lost, and congratulated 
by his visiter on being capable of the exertion, 
makes answer — fc ‘ And what would you ha\e me to 
do, unless 1 wanted to see four children starve, be- 
cause one is drowned ? ft's tree/ tri 9 t/ou uentlts, that 
can sit in the house «•'” hauifkerchcrs at uoitr <rw, 
when ife lose a frit no; but the like it' us maun to our 
•trark a<jait,\ if our hearts irere fuati/;./ as hard ns nuj 
ha m no r.” 

It may be worth noting, that it was in correcting 
the proof-sheets of this novel that Scott tir.J took 


asked with sin air of sovereign mditfcr n.-e. “ W ln> is your far 
In* ml Mirli. at least, was il, t > Mors that \\i lit tin* round of 


the in*H,|i;ij»r. at the time, ami highly tickled Scott'* tmiev. 
I have li.*an! that nobody enjoud .s ( , much as the Prince of 
Wales liiuiN'lf an earlier .specimen uf the I rail's iiAsir.m?". 
Tahiti'z uflT.ncti at seine part of lli.s Kotal Highlit ss's conduct 
>iiimiiion • the Dean i onlcni- anour, •• Ipon my word," oltservd Mr Ifnimmi 11. “ if 
* tl.iu y n joined Pitn, j this Kind of thing ions on. 1 shall !»■ n:«l:£»d tn !i. r . Wales, anil 


1-rii’ *4 the ol.I king into fashion.” 
- see limit ' rax. 
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to equipping his chapters with mottoes of his own 
fabrication. Oil one ocean ion lie happened to ask 
John Ihillantvne, who was sitting by him, to hunt 
tor a particular passage in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
John did as he was bid, but did not succeed in dis- 
covering the lines. “ I lang it, Johnnie,’* cried Scott. 
“ 1 believe I can make a motto sooner than y.»u 
will find one.” He did so’ accordingly; and from 
that hour, whenever memory failed to suggest an 
appropriate epigraph, he had recourse to the 
haustibie mines of “00/ /*/»/;/” or u otit ballad'' to ! 
which we owr some of the. ‘most exquisite verses j 
that ever flowed from his pen. j 

Unlike, 1 believe, most men, whenever Scott j 
neared the end of one composition, his spirits seem 
to have caught a new spring <>I buoyancy, and be- i 
fore tj,ie last sheet was sent from bis desk, la* bad j 
crowded his brain wiih the imagination of another 
fiction. The Antiquary was published, as we have 
seen, in .May, but by the hegiuni 11^ ■ n April be bad j 
ahead;, opened to the BullanUnes the plan of Ihe ; 
first Tales of my Landlord; and to say nothing | 
of Harold tin* Dauulh -.s, v liich lie heg^i shortly i 
•r'.iT the Bridal of Yrieriiiain was iinisheil, and 

which he j- to have kept before him for two | 

years as a congenial plaything, to be taken up 
whenever the eoach brought no proof-sheets to jog j 
him as to serious mat ten. he had also, before this j 
time, undertaken to write the historical department 
of tin: Register for UHL Mr Southey had, for i 
reasons upon which I do not enter, di continued , 
his services to that, work: and it w:r* now doubly i 
nece-o-ary, alter tiying for one year a less eminent ! 
hand, lhar, if the work were not to he dropped al- 
together, some strenuous exertion should lie made 
to sustain its character. Scott had not jet collected 
the materials requisite for his historical sketch of 
a, year distinguished for the importance and com- 
plexity of its events; hut tlie*-c, lie doubted not, 
would »on reach him, and he* felt 110 hesitation 
about pledging himself to complete, not only that 
sketch, but four new volumes of prose rom;mos 
and bis Harold the Dauntless also, if Ballaiityno 
could make any suitable arrifiigement nu that score 
- between the April and the Christmas of I Jilt). 

The Antiquary had been published by Constable, 
but J presume that, in addition to tin* usual stipu- 
lations he had been again, on lliat occasion, soli- 
cited to relieve John Ballautyiie and Co.'s stock to 
an extent which he did not find .piite convenient; 
and at all r\eiits he. had of late shown a consider- 
able reluctance to enipl<»y James Ballat>lMie and 
Co. as printers. One or other of these imp* diluents 
is alluded to in a note? of Scott’s, which, though un- 
dated, has been pasted into John Balluntyne's pri- 
vate letter-book among the documents of the period 
in question. It is in these words*. — 

“ Dear John, — I have seen the great swab, who 
is supple as a glove, and will do all, which some 
interpret m>tui>'u. However, we shall do well 
enough. W. S.” 

Constable had been admitted, almost from the 
beginning, into the ferret of the Novels— and fur 
that, among other reasons, it would have been de- 
sirable for the Novelist to have him continue the 
publisher without interruption; but Scott was led 
to suspect, that if he were called upon to conclude 
a, bargain for a fourth novel before the third had 
mad*' its appearance, his scruples as to the matter j 


of prinfinj might, .it least, protract the treat v; and 
why Scott should have been urgently doirous ot 
seeing the transm tioti settled before the expiration 
of the half-; arly term of Whitsunday, is sutii- 
cient Iv explained by the fact, that, though so much 
of the old imfortuiiate stock of John Dulluntyno 
and < o. still remained on hand - - and with it. some 
occasional recurrence of commercial difficulty as to 
jlmti .ftf-! was to he expected — while James 
i Ballantyiie's management of the pecuniary affairs 
ci the Crintiiig-liousc had continued to l>e highly 
negligent, and irregular 1 - nevertheless, the san- 
guine author had gone on purchasing one patch of 
land after another, until his estate at Abbotsford 
had already grown from l.*>0 to nearly 1000 a civs. 
The property all about bis original farm had been 
in the bands of various small holders (Seottice 
eoefr htinla ;) these persons were sharp enough to 
understand, cm long, that their neighbour could 
with difficulty resist any temptation that might; 
present itself in the shape of a:i offer of more acres ; 
anil liar; he proceeded buying lip lot alter lot of 
uuimpro\.J ground, at extravagant prices,- — bis 
“appetite increasing by what it fed on;’’ while, tho 
eji-cied reunion set llieTiiselves down elsewhere, 

to fatten at their leisure upon tho profits — most 
commonly the anticipated profits of “ This Scotch 
Nm els.'* 

lie was ever and anon pulled up with a momen- 
tary misgiving, and resolved that, the latest, ac- 
quisition should be the last, until he could get rid 
entirely of “John Ballautyiie iV to.’* But John 
Ballautyiie was, from the utter lightness of his 
mind, his incapacity to look a- day before him, and 
his eager impatience to enjoy the passing hour, the 
wry last mail in tin* world who could, under sueli 
( eii*emnstanees,have been a serviceable agent. More- 
! o\ er, John, too, had his proles: ioiiul ambition: he 
1 was naturally proud of his connexion, however se- 
i eondary, with the publication of these works and 
! this connexion, though subordinate, was still very 
; profitable; be must have suspected, that should his 
! name disappear altogether from the list of book- 
sellers, it would he a very difficult matter Ibr him 
; to retain any coiic« rn in them ; and I cannot, 011 
the whole, but consider it as eertaiu that, the first 
■ and more serious embarrassments being overcome, 
be was far from eon I inning to hold by bis patron’s 
anxiety for the total abolition of their unhappy co- 
: partnership, lie, at all events, unless when some 
i sudden emergency arose, flattered Scott's own gay 
' imagination, by uniformly representing everj tiling 
in the most smiling colours ; and though Scott, in 
bis replies, seldom failed to introduce some passing 
bint of caution- such as “ Nullum 1 lumen abed .si 
ait prutii'nibi 1 * — be more and more took home to 
himself the agreeable east of liis llhjdauts antici- 
pations, and wrote to him in a vein as merry as his 
own - e. “ As for our stock, 

“ ’Twill Ik* wearing awn*, John, 
l.ilvii .snaw- wreaths when it’s thaw, .John," An*. An*. An*. 

I am very sorry , in a word, to confess my con- 
viction that John Ballautyiie, however \olatile and 
light-beaded, acted at this period with running self- 
ishness, both by Scott and by Constable, lie well 
knew that it was to Constable alone that bis firm 

1 hi February fffffi, whin Jniuea liallantyun married , it is 
Hearty proved by letters in his handwriting, that he owed to 
Scott "more tlian'jC.TOOU of pcr.vmal debt. I HW. ] 
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had mom than once owed its escape from utter rifin 
and dishonour; and he must also have known, that 
had a fair straightforward effort licen made for 
that purpose, after the triumphant career of the 
Waverley series had once commenced, nothin*' 
could have heei i more easy than to bring all the 
affairs of his u hack-stock, Acc.” to a complete dost', 
by entering into a distinct and candid treaty on that 
subject., in connexion with tins future works of the 
great Novelist, either with Constable or with any 
other first-rate house in the trade, lint John, fore- 
seeing that, wen* that unhappy concern quite out 
of the field, he must himself subside into a mere 
clerk of the printing company, seems to have par- 
ried the blow by the only arts of any consequence 
in which lie over was an adopt, lie appears to 
have systematically disguised from Scott the extent 
to which the whole Ballantync concern had been | 
sustained by Constable — especially during his lie- j 
hridean tour of 1814, and his Continental one of 
181.J and prompted and enforced tin* idea of 
trying other booksellers from time to time, instead 
of adhering to Constable, merely for the selfish pur- 
poses, -first, of facilitating the immediate discount 
of bills; - secondly, of further perplexing Scott’s 
affairs, the entire disentanglement of which worth! 
have been, as he fancied, prejudicial to his own 
personal importance. 

it was resolved, accordingly, to offer the risk and 
half profits of* the first edition of another new novel 
. — or rather collection of novels- — not to Messrs 


publisher’s hands to consider and deride on. No 
such tiling ; a hare perusal at St John Street 1 only. 

“ Then for omissions It is not stipulated that 
we supply the paper and print of successive edi- 
tions. Tins must he nailed, and not left to under- 
standing. — Secondly, I will have London bills as 
well as Blackwood’s. 

“If they agree to these conditions, good and well. 
Tf they demur. Constable must he instantly tried ; 
giving half to the Longmans, and ire drawing on 
than for that, moiety, or Constable lodging their hill 
in our hands. You will understand it is a four- 
volume touch — a work totally different in style and 
structure from the others; a new cast, in short, 
of the net which has hitherto made miraculous 
draughts. 1 do not limit you to terms, because 1 
think you will make them better than 1 can do. 
llut he must do more than others, since lie will not 
or cannot print with us. For every point hut that., 
I would rather deal with Constable than any one ; 
he has always shown himself spirited, judicious, and 
liberal.*,. Blackwood must he brought to the point 
instantly^ and trhfiierer he demurs, Constable must 
lie treated with ; for then? is no use in suffering the 
tiling to be Mown oil. At the same time, you need 
not conceal from him that iliere were some propo- 
sals elsewhere, Imt you may add, with truth, 1 would 
j rather close with him. Yours truly, \V. S. 

“ 1*. S. T think Constable should jump at till < 
affair; for 1 believe the work will he very popular.” 


Constable, but to Mr Murray of Albemarle Street, 
and Mr Mack wood, who was then Murray's agent 
in Scotland ; hut. it was at the same time resolved, 
partly because Scott wished to try another experi- 
ment on the public, sagacity, hut partly also, no 
question, from the wish to spare Constable’s feel- 
ings, that the title-page of tile “ Tales of my Land- 
Lord” should not hear tile magical words “ by the 
Author of Wavcrley.” The facility with which both 
Murray and J Hack wood embraced such a proposal, 
as no untried novelist, being sane, could have dreamt 
of hazarding, shows that neither of them had any 
doubt as to the identity of the author. They both 
considered the withholding of the avowal on the 
forthcoming title-page as likely to check very much 
the first, success of the hook ; hilt they wiv both 
eager to prevent Constable’s acquiring a sort of 
prescriptive right, to publish for the unrivalled 


Messrs Murray and Blackwood agreed to all the 
author's conditions hero expressed. They also re 
lieved John Hnllantync & Co. of stock to the value 
of .CoOO ; and at least Mr Murray must., moreover, 
have subsequently consented to anticipate* the pe- 
riod of his payments. At all events, l find, in a 
letter of Scott's, dated in the subsequent August, 
tliis new echo of Hu* old advice : - 

“ To Mr John liiitfnutij n\ 
u Hear Joliii,- 1 have the pleasure to enclose 
Murray’s acceptances. I earnestly recommend to 
you to push, realizing* as much rs \ on can. 

• r wvcl, mule m >n. 

\W Inn* Imt |inrri»w*<l gi-nr: 

Tlic ln>r*o tliat I riilti mi. 

It is .John Murray's lucar.’ 

Yours truly, \V. Scott.*' 


novelist, and willing to disturb his tenure at this 
additional, and as they thought it, wholly uuncecs- 
anry risk. 

llovv sharply the unseen parent watched this first 
negotiation of his JcJcJbih Clashhotham, will ap- 
pear from one of his letters: - - 

“ To Mr John BtiUmitiinCy I f(t no nr Start, 
JiJinhnnjh. 

“ Abbotsford, April 2 !), IKIrt. 

i( Dear John, — James has made one or two im- 
portant mistakes in the bargain with Murray and 
Blackwood. Briefly as follows: 

“ lstly. Having only authority from me to pro- 
mise tiOOO copies, he proposes they shall have the 
copyright for err r. 1 will see tlicir noses choose 
first. 

“ 2dlv, He proposes 1 shall have twelve months’ 
bills — 1 have always got six. However, 1 would 
not stand on Hint. 

“ 3dly, He talks of volumes being put into the 


T know not how much of the tale of the Black 
Dwarf had been seen by Blackwood, in St John 
Street, before he concluded this bargain for him- 
self and his friend Murray; but when the closing 
sheets of that novel reached liim, he considered 
them as bv no means sustaining the delightful pro- 
mise of the opening ones. He was a man of strong 
talent*, and though without anything that could ho 
called learning, of very respectable information — 
greatly superior to what has, in this age, been com- 
mon in his profession ; acute, earnest, eminently 
zealous in whatever lie put liis hand to ; upright, 
honest, sincere, and courageous. But as Constable 
owed liis first introduction to the upper world of 
literature and of society in general to liis Edin- 
burgh Review, so did Blackwood liis to the Maga- 
zine which has now made his name familiar to the 
world — and at the period of which I write, that 

1 .lames Hallantyne’s dwell in g-liom* was tlien in tl:id street, 
adjoining the Canougato of Edinburgh. 
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miscellany was unborn : lie was known only as a 
diligent antiquarian bookseller of tlie old town of 
Edinburgh, and the Scotch agent of the great Lon- 
don publisher, Murray. The abilities, in short, 
which he lived to dcvelopo, were as yet unsus- 
pected — unless, perhaps, among a small circle; 
and the knowledge of the world, which so few men 
gather liein anything but painful collision with 
various conflicting orders of their fellow -men, was 
not his. lie was to the last plain and blunt; at 
this time 1 can easily believe him to have been so 
to a degree which Scott might look upon as “ un- 
gracious 1 take tin* epithet from one of his let- 
ters to James Hallantvue. Mr Blackwood, there- 
fore, upon reading what seemed to him the lame 
and impotent conclusion of a well-begun story, did 
not search about for any glossy periphrase, imt at 
once ft? quested James Ballantvne to inform the 
unknown author that sueh was his opinion. This 
might possibly have been endured ; hut Black- 
wood, feeling, 1 have no doubt, a. genuine enthusi- 
asm for the author's fame, as well as a just trades- 
man's anxiety as to his own adventure, proceeded 
to suggest the outline of what would, in his judg- 
ment, he a belter unwinding of the plot of the 
Black Dwarf, and tvneluded with announcing his 
willingness, in ease the proposed alteration were 
agreed to, that the whole expense of cancelling ami 
reprinting a certain number of sheets should he 
charged to his own account, lie appears to have 
further indicated that he had taken counsel with 
some literary person, on whose taste lie plneed 
great reliance, and who, if lie had not originated, 
at least approv'd uf the proposed process of recast- 
ing. I\*.! Scott never possessed any such system ; 
of interagency as tie* Ballantyncs supple d, In* 
would, among other and perhaps greater inconve- 
niences, lia\ e escaped that of the want of personal 
familiarity with several persons, with whos* confi- 
dence, and why should I not. add? — with the 
innocent gratification of whose little vanities-- his 
own pecuniary interests wen* often deeply con- 
nected. A very little personal contact would ha\e 


* .Vfl'/ lfl.’tft. Since tl.H hook was first published, f have ro- 
ceixed from the reprc.s.*ntativ.** of Mr Blackwood several dneii- 
UK-nts wliieh throw light mi iho 1 rarsaeiion here mentioned. 
It will 1 m* apparent from one «»t tlm*e I Mil about to quote, that 
I Mack wood, before he sent his message to •ledediah t’leish- 
hntliam, had ascertained that no I* ss a per-on than Mr Hitlord 
concurred in hi* opinion - nax . that .l:uu"S Ballnntx u<* hiinv-lf 
took tin* same \i**w of the matter. But llie reader will he not 
less amused in comparing the “ Itlael. Hussar’s" missi\e in tie* 
te't. with the i ditioii ot if which actually readied lila« Kwnnd 
— and which certainly j u>t ities the conjecture I had veniund to 
t*xpms. 

“ 7 ’*> WiUUtui lilih'lartuul. I'' st/. 

“ Kdinl.iirgh, 4 tli October 1KKI. 

“ My Hear Sir, — Our application to the author of Tales of 
rny l.jTuilord has l**en am thing hut siic<*csslul ; and in order 
tnexplain to yon the reason why I must decline to address him 
In ibis way ili lutiire, 1 shall copy his answer errhathn. 

* .My respects to our friends the Books* II* rs. I belong to tin? 
J)oath-hrud Hussars o, Literature, who neither take imr */**v 
critic ism. I am extremely sorry they showed my work to < i i I - 
ford, nor would 1 cancel a leaf to please all the critics of I'.din- 
luirtrli and London: and so let that he as it is: They ar<* 
mistaken if th**y think I don’t know when I am writing ill. as 
well as HilVord can tell me. X lieg there may be no more com- 
munications with critics.’ 

“ Ubscrxc —that 1 shall at nil times he ready to convey any- 
thing from \mi to the author in a written form, hut f do not 
feel warrant* d to interh re farther. Yours xerv truly, 

J. liALLANTYXE.” 

“ To James Ball ant yne, Esq. 

“ Edinburgh, 5th Oct. IHlfi. 

11 .M> Pear Sir,— I am not a little vexed at having ventured 


introduced such a character as Blackwood's to tin* 
respect — nay, to the affectionate respect, of Scott, 
who, above all cv hers, was r>*:uly to sympathize 
cordially with honest and able men, in whatever 
condition of hie he discovered them, lie did both 
know' and appreciate Blackwood bettor in after 
times; but in Kllfi, when this communication 
reached him, the liana' w.is little more than a 
name, and his answer to the most solemn of go- 
betweens xx as in these terms, which I sincerely 
wish 1 could tell how Signior Aldihoroiitiphosco- 
phovnio translated into any dialect uuinnissible to 
IVackw ood\s apprehension : — 

‘‘Dear James,— - 1 have received Blackwood's 
impudent proposal. <*- - d — his soul ! Tell him 
and his coadjutor that 1 belong to the Black Hus- 
sars of Literature, who neither give* nor receive 
criticism. I'll hr cursed hut this is the most im- 
pudent proposal that ever was made. \V. S.*’ 1 

While those volumes wore in progress, Scott 
found tinn ft* make an excursion into Perthshire 
and Dumbartonshire, for the sake of showing the 
scenery, made famous in tin* l.adv of tin* Lake 
and Waverley, to his wife’s old friends, Miss Du- 
mergiio and Mrs Sarah Nicolson, a who had never 
before been in Scotland, 'flu* account which he 
gives of these ladies’ visit at Abbotsford, and this 
little tour, in a letter to Mr Morritt, shows the 
“ Black Hussar of Literature" in his gentler and 
more habitual mood. 

“ To J. n. N. Morritt, /•>/., ;l/./\, Huh Inf Park. 

“ Abbotsford, l?M All '.rust 1111(1. 

“ My Dear Morritt, I have not had a moiin*nt'n 
kindly leisure to unsvvei* your kind letter, and to 
tell how delighted I shall ho to see you in this least 
of all possible dwellings, hut where we, neverthe- 
less, c.m contrive a pilgrim's quarters and the 
warmest welcome for yon and any friend of your 
journey ; - - if young Slanlcv , so much the better. 
Now, as to the important business with the which 

to suggest anything tuth** author *if tli** Tales *il' my Landlord, 
si vi«*a* I find In* ciiiisidi r* il m Hi** light of xitfor nflra en/iiJam. 

1 never h:i*l fur mi** inoui* ut l In* vanity I** I hint. th:it Irmu any 
pom* remark of tiiiiii*. or mdi cil *>t iin.x hum . hi being, In* would 
he imluc. <1 Lu Mnl om* Ini * nralu ra single inrid* lit, unless tlm 
same • k*:i n**riirp*il tu hi*, oxxii powerful iniml. (>u st:il ime to 
x i >n xvnat struck me. aii'l finding that xmir opinion coincided 
with mini', I xx.is indii'-«-< I t«* request nf .x mi tn state it to thu 
aiillmr. in nrii r Ihi'L la* might Ik* iixxar.* that tin; expense nf 
cancelling the f-'.cots XOis tin object lu me. I XX'aS the llliiril 
anxious In linti. in ease tin* aut hor should have given xou 
« lie* .MS. nf this port inti iif the work '•minor than ho had inti wioil, 
in order to .sat isjx tin* elnniiiiiriiu; lur it which 1 teiiHod you wiLh. 
I trust tli** author xx ill do me tin* justice tu believe, that it is 
«|iiin‘ impi.ssilil. for any one to have a higher admiration of his 
mo t exiranrdniary talents; and speaking merely as a hunk- 
s IK r, it would In* quite mill* eessary to Is; at tin; expense of 
alti rin if even no** line, although the author himself (xvlm alone 
can Is* the prop'-r judge; .should wish it, as the success of the 
xxnrk must Ik* rapid, great, and certain. 

“ Willi regard tu the first vnlimie having been shown to Mr 
Hiftiird, I must state in jusLilieation of Mr Murray, that Mr 
tj. is the only Irii nd whom he consults on all occasion.’, and to 
whom hi* most s* -I -ret transactions an* laid open. II** gave him 
t! e work, not t*»r the purpose *if criticism, lmt that as a fri* ml 
hr* might partake of the enjoyment ho had in such an extra- 
ordinary perfuniiancc. N*» language could Ik* stronger than 
.Mr H Word’s. ax I mentioned to you; and* as tin* sun*; thing 
had in*, urred to Mrfi. as to you' and me. x««u thought theru 
xx mild h** no harm in stating this to the author. 

“ I have only again to express my regret, at v hat has taken 
place, and to lx*g you will communicate this to the autlior in 
any way you may ‘think proper. Yours, *Vc. 

\V. Blackwood. * 

* Tlie sister of Miss Jane Nicolson. — See ante, pp. 7b nn( l M2* 
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T have been occupied: You are to know we have 
hud our kind hostesses of Piccadilly upon a two 
months’ visit to us. We owed them so much hos- 
pitality, that we were particularly anxious to make 
Scotland agreeable to the good girls. Hut, alas ! 
the wind has blown, and the rain lias fallen, in a 
style which heats all that ever I remembered. We 
accomplished, with some difficulty, a visit to Loch 
Katrine and Loch Lomond, and, by dint of the 
hospitality of ('amhusiiinrc and tin* floss, we defied 
had weather, wet roads, and long walks. Ihit the 
weather settled into regular tempest, when we 
settled at Abbotsford; and, though the natives, 
accustomed to had weather (though not at such a 
time of year), contrived to bravo the extremities of 
the season, it only served t: increase the dismay of 
niir unlucky visiters, who, accustomed only to Pa- 
ris and Loudon, expected Jiacivs at the Mi1esta.no 
Cross, and u pair of oars at the Headman's l laugh. 
Add to this, a strong disposition to coMait-now, 
when there was no possibility of gratifying it, and 
a total indisposition to Fernery or rural amuse- 
ments, which were all wo had to offer- -and you 
will pity both hosts and guests. I have the gratifi ■ 1 
cation to think I fully supported the hospitality of j 
my country. 1 walked them to death I talked j 
them to death - I showed them landscapes which : 
the driving rain hardly permitted them to see, and 
told them offends about which they eared as little 
as f do about their next-door news in Piccadilly. 
Yea, f even played at cards, and as 1 had Char- 
lotte for a partner, so ran tin risk of being scolded, 
l got on pretty well. Still the weather was so 
execrable, that, as the old drunken landlord list'd 
to say at Arrn<|iihar, ‘ L was perfectly ashamed of j 
it;’ and, to this moment, 1 wonder how my two ’ 
friends fought it out so patiently as they did. I hit 
tin* young people and the cottages formed consi- 
derable resources. Yesterday they left iis, deeply 
impressed with the conviction, which 1 can hardly 
blame, that the sun never shorn' in .Scotland,- - 
which that noble luminary seems disposed to con- 
firm, by making this the first fair day we have seen 
tliis month so that Isis beams will greet them at 
Longtown, as if he were determined to put Scot- 
land to utter shame. 

“ 111 you I expect a guest of a different calibre; 
and L think (barring downright rain) l ran pro- 
mise you some sport of one kind or other. Wo 
have a good deal of game about, us ; and Walter, to 
whom 1 have resigned my gun and licence, w ill he 
an excellent attendant. lie brought in *d\ bract* 
of moor-fowl on tin* Pith, which had (*i fa# . .<f 
diccri J its own effect in softening the minds of our 
guests towards this unhappy climate. In other re- 
spects things look melancholy enough hero. Corn | 
is, however, rising, and the poor have plenty of I 
work, and wages which, though greatly inferior to ! 
what they had when bauds were scarce, assort per- i 
fecily well with the present state of the markets. 
Most folks try to live as much on their own pro- 
duce as they can, hv way of fighting off distress, ; 
and though speculating farmers and landlords must 
suffer, I think tlu* temporary ague-tit will, on the | 
whole, be advantageous to the country. It will 
chock that inordinate and unbecoming spirit of 
expense, or rather extravagance, which was poi- 
soning all classes, and bring us hack to the sober 
virtues of our ancestors. It will also have the ofi-et 
of teaching the landed interest, that their coimex- 


I ion with their farmers should he of a nature more 
; intimate than that of mere' payment and receipt 
| of rent, and that this largest offerer for a lease is 
| often tlie person least entitle* 1 to he preferred as 
I a tenant. Aborts all, it will complete the destruc- 
| tioii of those execrable quacks, terming themselves 
I land-doctors, who professed, from a two days* 
i scamper over your estate, to tell you its constitu- 
1 tion, — iu other words its value, -acre by acre. 
These nun, paid according to the golden hopes 
they held out, afforded bv their reports one princi 
pul means of deceiving both landlord and tenant, 
by setting ail ideal and extravagant value upon 
land, which seemed to entitle the one to expect, 
ami the other to offer, rent far beyond what any 
ex peeta tion formed by either, upon their own ac- 
<l’iuiiiitunec with the property, could rationally have 
warranted. More than one landed gentleman has 
cursed, in my presence, the day lie ever consulted 
one of those empirics, whose prognostications in- 
duced him to reject the offers of substantial men, 
practically acquainted with the loath*. Ever, my 
J tear Merritt, most truly yours, 

Walt it it Scott.” 

Tn October 1 <1 1 O’, appeared the Edinburgh An- 
nual I legist or, containing Scott's historical sketch 
of the year lftl l — a composition which would oc- 
cupy at least three hundred pages such as the 
reader has now in his hand. Though executed 
with extraordinary rapidity, the sketch is as clear 
art spirited; hut I need say no more of it here, as 
the author travels mostly over the same ground 
again in his Life of Napoleon. 

Scott's correspondence proves, that during tliis 
autumn he had received many English guests be- 
sides the good spinsters of Piccadilly ami Mr Mor- 
ritt. 1 regret to add, it also proves that he had 
Continued all tlu; while to he annoyed with calls fbr 
money from John Hnllnutync; yet before tin* li’th 
of November called him to Edinburgh, he appears 
to have nearly (iiiMicd the first “Tales of my 
Landlord." He laid, moreover, concluded a nego- 
tiation with Constable and ho.igmun for a .series 
of le tters <m the llLtorv of Scotland : -of which, 
however, if lu* ever wrote any part, the MS. h..s 
not- been discovered. It. is probable that lu* may 
hate worked some detached fragments into his 
long-subsequent “ Tales of a ( irandfather.’’ The 
following letter shows likewise that he was now 
busy with plans of building at Abbotsford, and 
deep in consultation on that Mihjeet with an artist 
eminent for hL skill in (iothie architecture, -Mr 
Edward Mure:- — 

“ To That hi Ytvry, 

“ November 12th, 1H1G. 

u My Dear Terry, — l have been .shockingly' ne- 
gligent in acknowledging your repeated favours; 
but it so happened, that 1 have had very little to 
.***• / y, with a great deal to do; m> that I trusted to 
your kindness to forgive mv apparent want of kind- 
ness, and indisputable lack of punctuality'. You 
will readily suppose that I have heard with great 
satisfaction of the prosperity of your household, 
particularly' of the good health of my little name- 
sake ami his mother. Cudinothers of yore used to 
he fairies ; and though only a godfather, 1 think of 
sending you one day. a fi. dry gift — a little drama. 
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namely, which, if the audience he indulgent, may j 
he of use to him. Of course, you will stand god- . 
father to it yourself: it is yet only in embryo a 
sort of poetical Hans in Kelder ; — nor am 1 sure 
when 1 can bring him forth ; not for this season, at 
any rate. You will receive, in the course of a few 
days, my late whereabouts in four volumes : there 
are two titles — the last of which I really prefer to ■ 
any fictitious narrative 1 have yet boon able to pro- j 
ducc — the first is wish-washy enough. The subject ' 
of the second tide lies among the old Scottish Caiue- 
romans- - nay, I’ll tickle ye oft* a Covenanter as 1 * 
readily as old Jack could do a young lTincc; # and 
si rare fellow lie is, when brought forth in his true 
colours. Were it not for the necessity of using 
scriptural language, which is essential to the elia- 
racterj hut improper for the stage, it would be very 
dramatic. Hut of all this you will judge by And by. 
To give the go-by to the public, 1 have doubled 
and leaped into my form, like a bare in snow: 
that, is, I have changed my publisher, and come j 
forth like a maiden knight's white shield (there is 
a conceit !) w ithout any adhesion to fame gained in j 
former adventures (another!) or, in other words, , 
with a virgin title-page (another !) — 1 should not 
ho so fight-hearted about all this, but that it is , 
very nearly finished and out, which is always a 
blithe moment for Mr Author. And now to other , 
matters. The books eatne safe, and were unpacked ; 
two days since, on our coming to town —most in- j 
geniously were they stowed in the legs of the very | 
handsome stand for Lord Hymn's vase, with which ( 
our friend George Hulloek has equipped me. I : 
was made; very happy to receive him at Abbots- i 
lord, though only for a start ; and no less so to see j 
Mr Hlnre, from whom I received your last letter. ! 
lie is a very fine young man, modest, simple, and \ 
unaffected in bis manners, as well as a most capi- j 
tal artist. 1 have bad the assistance of both these I 
gentlemen in arranging ail addition to the cottage 
at Abbotsford, intended to connect the present I 
farm-house with the line of low buildings to tlie 
right, of it. Mr Hulloek will show you the plan, 
which I think is very ingenious. Jle lias promised 
to give it his consideration with respect to the in- 
terior ; and Mr Hlore has drawn me a very hand- 
some elevation, both to the road and to the river. 

1 expect to get some decorations from the old Tol- 
bootli of Edinburgh, particularly the cope-stones 
of the door-way, or lintels, as we call them, and a 
niche, or two — one very handsome indeed ! I tetter 
get a niche from the Tnl booth than a niche in it, 
to which such building operations are apt to bring 
the projectors. This addition will give me: -first, 
a handsome boudoir, in which 1 intend to place 
Mr Bullock’s Shakespeare, 1 with bis superb cabi- 
net., which serves as a pedestal. This opens into 
the little drawing-room, to which it serves as a 
chapel of ease ; and on the other side, to a hand- 
some dining-parlour of 27 feet by 18, with three 
window's to the north, and one to the south, — the 
last to be Gothic, and tilled with stained glass. 
Besides these commodities, there is a small con- 
servatory or greenhouse ; and a study for myself, 
which we design to fit up with ornaments from 

1 A cast from the monumental effigy at Stratford -upon • A von 
— now in tlie library at Abbotsford — was tlie gift of Mr George 

Bullock, long distinguished in London as a collector of curiosi- 
ties. This ingenious man was, as the reader will see in the 

sequel, a great favourite with Scott. 
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Melrose Abbey. Bulloch made several casts wiih 
his own hands- -masks, and so forth, delightful for 
cornices, ^c. 

“ Do not 1 Mrs Terry think of the windows till 
little* Wat is duly cared after. 3 1 am iuformed by 
Mr Dh'iv that lie is a fine thriving fellow, very 
like papa. About my armorial hearings : I will 
send you a correct drawing of them as soon as I 
can get hold of Hlore ; namely — of the scutcheons 
of my grandsires on each side, and my own. I 
could detail them in the jargon of heraldry, but it 
is better to sjn»ak to your eyes by translating them, 
into coloured drawings, as the sublime science of 
armory lias fallen into some neglect, of late years, 
with all its innseles, buckles, crescents, and boars 
of the first, second, third, and fourth. 

“ 1 was very sorry 1 had no opportunity of show- 
ing attention to your friend Mr Abbot, not being 
ill town at the time. I grieve to say, that neither 
the genius of Kean nor the charms of Miss O’Neill 
could bring me from the hill-side and the sweet 
society ef Tom l’urdie. All our family are very 
well— - Walter as tall nearly as 1 am, fishing salmon 
and shooting moor-fow l and black-cock, in good 
style ; the girls growing up, and, as yet, not losing 
their simplicity of character; little ( harles excel- 
lent at play, and not deficient at learning, when tho 
young dog will take pains. Abbotsford is looking 
pretty at last, mid the planting is making m 11110 
show. 1 have now several hundred acres thereof, 
running out as far as beyond the lake. We observe 
with great pleasure the steady rise which you make 
in public opinion, and expect, one day, to hail you 
stage-manager. Helicve me, my dear Terry, al- 
ways very much yours, • W. Scott. 

“ l'.S.- The Counsellor, and both the Hallan- 
tynes, are well and hearty ” 

On the first of December, the first, series of tho 
'Pales of my Landlord appeared, and notwithstand- 
ing tlie silence; of the title-page, and tlus change of 
publishers, and the attempt which had certainly 
been made to vary the style both of delineation 
and of language, all doubts whether they wen; or 
were not from the same hand with Waverley had 
worn themselves out before tin; lapse of a w r cek. 
— The enthusiasm of their reception among tho 
highest literary circles of London may^e gathered 
from tho following letter:-- 

u 7V Walter >SV*o f/, AVy., AV ivhiryh. 

“ A 11m marie Street, 14th December IKlfi. 

“ Dear Sir, — Although I dare not address yon as 
the author of certain ‘ 'Pales’ (which, however, must 
he written either by Walter Scott or the Devil), 
yet nothing can restrain me from thinking it is to 
your influence with the author that l am indebted 
for the essential honour of being one of their pub- 
lishers, and 1 must intrude upon you to offer my 
most hearty thanks — not divided, hut doubled — - 
alike for my worldly gain therein, and for tlie great 
acquisition of professionai reputation which their 
publication has already procured me. 1 believe* 
I might, under any oath that could be proposed, 
swear that I never ex perienced such urunixrd plea- 
sure as the reeling of this exquisite work has 

8 Mrs Terry had offered the services of her ('tenant p* nril in 
designing some windows of painted glass tor boon's armoury, 
Ac. 
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afforded me ; and if yon could fcc me, ns the 
author’s literary chamberlain, receiving the una- 
nimous ami vehement praises of every one who has 
read it, and the curses of those whose needs my 
scanty supply could not satisfy, you might judge 
of the sincerity with which 1 now entreat you to 
assure him of the most complete success. Lord 
Holland said, when I asked his opinion — * Opinion ! 
We did not one of ns go to bed last night — nothing 
slept hut my gout.’ Frere, llallam, Boswell, 1 Lord 
Glenbervio, William Lamb, 2 all agree that it sur- 
passes all the other novels. Gifford’s estimate is 
increased at every if ■perusal. Ileher says there 
are only two men in the world — Walter Scott and 
Lord Byron. Between you, you have given exist- 
ence to a Tin an — ever your faithful servant, 

Joii.f Murray.” 

To this cordial effusion Scott returned the follow- 
ing answer. It was necessary, since he had fairly 
resolved against compromising his incognito, that 
he should he prepared not only to repel the im- 
pertinent curiosity of strangers, but to evade the 
proffered congratulations of overflowing kindness. 
He contrived, however, to do so, on this and all 
similar occasions, in a style of equivoque which 
could never he seriously misunderstood : — 

“ To John Murray , Esq., Albemarle Street , London. 

“ Edinburgh, Irttli I>eceml>cr lUlfi. 

“My Dear Sir, — l give you heartily joy of the 
success of the Tales, although I do not claim that 
paternal interest in them which my friends do me 
the credit to assign me. I assure you I have never 
rend a volume of them until they were printed, 
and can only join with the rest of the world in ap- 
plauding the true and striking portraits which they 
present of old Scottish manners. 1 do not expect 
implicit reliance to be placed oil my disavowal, 
because I know very well that he who is disposed 
not to own a work must necessarily deny it, and 
that otherwise liis secret would he at the mercy of 
all who choose to ask the question, since silence in 
such a case must always pass for consent, or rather 
assent. But 1 have a mode of convincing you that 
I ain perfectly serious in my denial - pretty similar 
to that by which Solomon distinguished tin* ficti- 
tious iron# the real mother — and that is, by re- 
viewing the work, which I hike to be an operation 
equal to that of quartering the child. But this is 
only on condition 1 can have Mr Erskinc's assist- 
ance, who admires the work greatly more than 1 
do, though 1 think the painting of the second Tale 
both true and powerful. 1 knew Old Mortality 
very well ; his name was Paterson, but few knew 
him otherwise than by his nickname. The first 
tale is not very original in its concoction, and lame 
and impotent in its conclusion. My love to Gifford. 

1 The Into James Hotuvell, Esq. of tlio Temple — second non 
of Pozzy. 

s The Honourable William Lamb— now Lord Melbourne. 

* Parisian — The th rum - — and the “ Domestic Pieces,” had 
been recently published. 

4 Since 1 nave mentioned this rcviewal, T may as well, to 
avoid recurrence to it, express here my conviction, that Kntkinc, 
not Scott, was the author of the critical cm i mate of the Wn- 
verley novels which it embraces — although for the purpose of 
inystitleation Scott had taken tlio trouhfc to transeribe the pa- 
ragraphs in which that estimate is contained. At the same 
time I cannot hut add that, had Scott really been the sole au- 
thor of this reviewal, he need not have incurred the severe cen- 
sure which lias been applied to his supposed conduct in the 
matter. After all, his judgment of his own works must have 


I have hern over head and cars in work this sum- 
mer, or I would have sent flic Gypsies; indeed l 
was partly stopped by finding it impossible to pro- 
cure a few words of their language. 

“ Constable wrote to me about two months since, 
desirous of having a new edition of Paul ; but not 
hearing from you, I conclude you are still on hand. 
Longman's people had then only sixty copies. 

“ Kind compliments to Heber, whom l expected 
at Abbotsford this summer ; also to Mr Croker anti 
all your four o'clock visitors. I am just going to 
A bljotsford to make a small addition to niy premises 
there. T have now about 700 acres, thanks to the 
booksellers and the discerning public. Yours truly, 

Waltkr Scott. 

" l\S. — I have much to ask about Lord Byron 
if I had time. The third canto of the Childe is in- 
imitable. Of the last poems, there are one or tivo 
which indicate rather an irregular play of imagi- 
nation. 3 What a pity that a man of such exquisite 
genius will not be contented to be happy on the 
ordinary terms ! 1 declare my heart bleeds when 

I think of him, self-banislied from the country to 
which he is an honour.” 

• 

Mr Murray, gladly embracing this offer of an 
article for his journal on the Tales of My Landlord, 
begged Scott to take a wider scope, and dropping 
all respect for the idea of a divided parentage, to 
place together any materials lie might have fur the 
illustration of the Wavorlcy Novels in general ; lie 
suggested in particular, that, instead of drawing 
up a long-promised disquisition on the Gypsies in a 
separate shape, whatever lie had to say concerning 
that picturesque generation might be introduced by 
way of comment on the character of Mey Mernlees. 
What Scott's original conception had been 1 know 
not ; he certainly gave his reviewal all the breadth 
which Murray could have wished, and, inter alia, 
diversified it with a few anecdotes of the Scottish 
( iypsies. But the late excellent biographer of John 
Knox, Dr. Thomas M‘Crie, had, in the meantime, 
considered the representation of the ( ■ovenanters, 
in the story of Old Mortality, as so unfair as to de- 
mand at his hands a very serious relmke. Tin* 
Doctor forthwith published, in a magazine ealled 
the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, a set of papers, 
in which the historical foundations of that tale were 
attacked with indignant w r amitli ; and though Scott, 
when lie first heard of these invectives, expressed 
his resolution never even to read them, lie found 
the impression they were producing so strong, that 
he soon changed liis purpose, and finally devoted a 
very large part of his article for the Quarterly Re- 
view to ail elaborate defence of liis own picture of 
the Covenantors. 4 

Before the first Tales of my Landlord were six 


l>ccn allowed to he not above, hut very far urulcr the mark ; 
and the whole affair would, I think, have l»oen considered hy 
every candid person exactly as the letter almut Solomon anil 
tlie rival mothers was liy Murray, Clifford, and 4 * the four- 
o’clock visitors" of Albemarle Street — as a good joke. A hotter 
joke, certainly, than the allusion to the report of Thomas Scott 
being the real author of Wnverley, at the close of the article, 
was never penned ; and I think it includes a confession over 
which a misanthrope might have chuckled: - We intended 
hero to conclude this long article, when a strong report reached 
us of certain Transatlantic confessions, which, if genuine (though 
of this we know nothing), assign a different author to these vo- 
lumes than the party suspected hy our Scottish correspondents. 
Yet a critic may he excused seizing upon the nearest suspicious 
person, on the principle happily expressed by Claverhouse, in a 
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weeks old, two editions of 2000 copies disappeared, 
and a third of 2000 was put to press ; hut notwith- 
standing this rapid success, which was still further 
continued, and the friendly relations which always 
subsisted between the author and Mr Murray, cir- 
cumstances ere long occurred which carried ihe 
publication of the work into the hands of M»ws 
t'onstuhle. 

'fhe author's answer to I >r M l ('rie, and his In- 
troduction ..f have exhausted the historical 

materials on wliieh he constructed his Obi Mor- 
tality; and the origin of the Black Dwarf— as to 
the conclusion of which story he appears on re- 
flection to have completely adopted the opinion of 
honest Blackwood-- has already been sufficiently 
illustrated by an aneedote of his early wanderings 
in T\\ # eedd;de. The latter tale, however imperfect, 
and unworthy as a work of art to be placed high 
in tin* eatalogue of bis productions, derives a sin- 
gular interest from its delineation of the dark feel- 
ings so often connected with physical deformity; 
feelings which appear to have diffused their shadow 
n \ el* the whole genius of Byron — and which, hut 

b. v this single picture, wo should hardly have rou- 

c. ived ever to have* |iasscd through Scott's hnpj>ier 
mind. All the bitter hlaspiieiny of spirit which, 
from infancy to the tomb, swelled up in Byron 
against the un kindness of nature ; which sometimes 
perverted even his filial love into a sentiment of 
diabolical malignity ; all this black and desolate train 
of reflections must have been encountered and de- 
liberately subdued hy the manly parent of the Black 
Dwarf. Old Mortality, on the other hand, is re- 
markable as the woiv/isf'tf first attempt to vepeoplo 
the past by the power of imagination working on 
materials furnished by hooks. In VVaverley lie re- 
vised tlu* fervid dreams of his hovliood, and drew, 
m»t from printed records, hut from tlu* artless oral 
narratives of his In rrrnnh y/c.s\ In tiny Manner- 
ing and the Antiquary he embodied characters and 
maimers familiar to his own wandering youth. But 
whenever his letters mention Old Mortality in its 
progress, they represent him as strong in the con- 
fidence that tin* industry with which he had pored 
over a library of forgotten tracts would enable him 
to identify himself with file time in which they had 
birth, as completely as if he had listened with his 
own ears to the dismal sepnons of lVdeii, ridden 
with (')uverhouso and Dal/ell in the rout of Botli- 
well, and been an advocate at llu* bar of the Privy- 
Council, when Lauderdale catechized and tortured 
tin* assassins of Archbishop Sharpe. To reproduce 
a departed age with such minute and life-like ac- 
curacy as this tale exhibits, demanded a far more 
« nergotie sympathy of imagination than had been 
called for in any effort of his serious verse. It is 
indeed most curiously instructive for any student 
«*f art to compare the Roundheads of Kokchy with 
the Bluebonnets of Old Mortality. For the rest - 
the story is framed with a deeper skill than any 
of tin* preceding novels; the canvass is a broader 
one ; the characters are contrasted and projected 

■ with a power and felicity which neither he nor any 
other master ever surpassed ; and, notwithstanding 
all that has boon urged against him as a disparager 
of the Covenanters, it is to mo very doubtful wlio- 


Mtrr to tlm Earl of Linlithgow, He had Item, it serins, in 
^ arfli i»f a gifted weaver, who used to hold forth at crnivcnti- 
rli-s: 1 1 sent, for the wehster (weaver I, they brought in liis 
brother for him; though he, may be, ran nut jirauh like his 
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ther the inspiration of romantic chivalry ever 
prompted liii.* to nobler emotions than lie has 
lavished on the re-animation of their stern ami 
solemn eiu nusiasm. This work has always appeared 
to ini.' tin* M arm ion of his novels. 

F haw disclaimed tin* power of farther illustra- 
ting its historical groundworks, hut 1 am enabled 
hy Mr Train's kindness to give sonic interesting 
addition.** to Scott's own account of this novel as a 
composition. The generous Supervisor visited him 
in Edinburgh in May Dili;, a few days after tho 
publication of the Antiquary, carrying with Inin 
several relies which he wished to present to his 
collection ; among others a purse that had belonged 
to Boh Boy, and also a fresh heap of traditionary 
gleanings, which lie had gathered among the tale- 
tellers i»f his district. One of these last was in tho- 
shape of a letter to Mr Train from a Mr Broad- 
loot, schoolmaster at the elaehan of Pciiuiiighniu, 
and author of the refehnitetl tony of the Hills of 
tiallowny*’ with which J confess nryself linnc- 
quaiutc!. Broad foot, had facetiously signed his 
communication ('hi*hl*otUnn % ~ 41 a professional ap- 
pellation domed,’’ sa\s Mr Train, " from the uso 
of tin* birch, mid hy which lie was usually addressed 
among his companions, — who assembled, not at 
the Wallace Inn of (aaiidercloueh, hilt at tin* sign 
of the Shoulder of Mutton in Newton-Stewart.” 
Scott received these gifts with benignity, and 
invited the friendly donor to breakfast next mor- 
ning. He found him at work in his library, and 
smweyed with enthusiastic curiosity the furniture 
of the room, especially its only picture, a portrait 
of (ilraham of ('laverhouse. Train expressed tho 
surprise with which every one who had known 
Dundee only in the pages of the Presbyterian An- 
nalists, must see for the first, time that beautiful 
and melancholy visage, worthy of tin* most pathetic 
dreams of roinatic*-. Scott replied, “ that no cha- 
racter had been so foully traduced as the? Viscount 
of Dundee - that, thanks to Wodrmv, (-ruick- 
shanks, and such chroniclers, he, woo wan every 
inch a soldier and a gentleman, still passed among 
the Scottish vulgar for a ruffian desperado, who 
rode a goblin hoi*se, was proof against, shot, and iu 
league with the Devil.” “ Might lie not," said Mr 
Train, “ he made, in good hands, the hero of a 
nuLonal romance as interesting as any about either 
Wallace or Prince Charlie?” “He might,” said 
Scott, “ hut yutir western zealots would require to 
he faithfui.y portrayed in order hi bring him out 
with the right effect.” “ And what,” resumed 
Train, “ if the story wen* to he; delivered as if 
from the* mouth of Old Mortality? Would he not 
do as well as the Miitsfnl did in the Lay ?” (i Old 
Mortality!” said Scott who was lie?” Mr 
Train then told wliat he could remember of old 
Paterson, ami seeing how* much his story interested 
the hearer, offered to inquire farther about that 
enthusiast on his return to (lalloway. “ Do so by 
all means,” said Scott — “ I assure you I shall look 
with anxiety for-your communication.” lie said 
nothing at this tune of his own meeting with Old 
Mortality in the churchyard of Duinmttar •- and I 
think there can he no doubt that that meeting "as 
thus recalled to his recollection ; or that to this 


brother, I doubt not but he is ns wcll-prinrii»l ,, d w be, where- 
fore X thought it would be no great fault, to rivp him tlu- troubh* 
to go to jail with the real!’” — Mucrlioneou* l'n*e IVorkt, 
vol. xix. pi». 05-0. 
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intercourse with Mr Train we owe the whole ma- 
chinery of the Tales of my Landlord, as well as 
the adoption of Claverhouse’s period for the scene 
of one of its first fictions. I think it highly proba- 
ble that we owe a further obligation to the worthy 
Supervisor’s presentation of Rob Roy’s spfeuehan. 

The original design for the First Series of Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham was, as Scott told me, to include 
four separate tales illustrative of four districts of 
the country, in the like number of v olumes ; but, 
his imagination once kindled upon any theme, he 
could not but pour himself out freely — so that 
notion was soon abandoned. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Harold tfm Dauntless published — Scott aspires to he a Duron 
of the Kxchequer — Letter to the Duke of liiieeleuc.lt * on- 
cvrning Poachers, tec. — First attack of Cramp in the Sto- 
mach — betters to Morritt, Terry, and Mrs Maclean Clcpfoine 
— Story of the Doom of Devorgoil — John Kemble’s retire- 
ment from the stage — William Laidlaw established at Kne- 
side -Novel of Rob Roy projected — Letter to Southey on 
the Relief of tho Poor, tec. — Letter to Lord Montagu on 
Hogg's (Queen's Wake, and on the Death of Fnmcv a Lady 
Dougins. 

UU7 j 

Within less than a month, the Black Dwarf awl j 
Old Mortality were followed by u ilarold the | 
i bu mt less, by the author of the .Bridal of Trier- 
main.” This poem had been, it appears, begun se- 
veral years back ; nay, part of it had been actually 
printed before the appearance of Childc Harold, 
though that circumstance had escaped the author’s 
remembrance when he penned, in 1030, his Intro- 
duction to the Lord of the Isles; for he there says, 

“ I am still astonished at my having committed the 
gross error of selecting the very name which Lord 
Byron liad made ho famous.” The volume was 
published by Messrs Constable, anti had, in those 
booksellers’ phrase, u considerable success.” It lias 
never, however, been placed on a level with Trier- 
niaiii ; and though it contains many vigorous pic- 
tures, and splendid verses, and here and there some 
happy humour, the confusion and harsh transitions 
of the fable, and the dim rudeness of character and 
manners, seem sufficient to account for this inferi- 
ority in public favour. It is not surprising that the 
author should liavo redoubled bis aversion to the 
notion of any more serious performances in verse, 
lie had seized on an instrument of wider compass, 
and which, handled with whatever rapidity, seemed 
to reveal at every touch treasures that had hitherto 
slept, unconsciously within him. He had thrown off 
his fetters, and might well go forth rejoicing in the 
native elasticity of liis strength. 

It is at least a curious coincidence in literary his- 
tory, that, as Cervantes, driven from the stage of 
Madrid by the success of Lope de Vega, threw him- 
self into prose romance, and produced, at the mo- 
ment when the world considered him as silenced 
for ever, the Don Quixote which has outlived Lope's 
two thousand triumphant dramas— -so Scott, aban- 
doning verse to Byron, should have rebounded from 
his fall by the only prose romances, which seem to 
be classed with the masterpiece of Spanish genius, 
by tho general judgmeut of Europe. j 

I shall insert two letters, in which lie announces J 
the publication of Ilarold the Dauntless. In the first , 
of them he also mentions tho light and humorous | 
little piece entitled The Sultan of Sercndib, or the i 


Search after Happiness, originally published in a 
weekly paper, after the fashion of the old Essayists, 
which about this time issued from John Ballantyne’s 
premises, under the appropriate name of “ The 
Sale-Room.” The pajier had slender success ; and 
though Scott wrote several things for it, none of 
them, except this metrical essay, attracted any no- 
tice. The Sale-Room was, in fact, a dull and hope- 
less concern ; and 1 should scarcely have thought it 
worth mentioning, but for the confirmation it lends 
to my suspicion that Mr John Ballantyne was very 
unwilling, after all liis warnings, to retire complete- 
ly from the field of publishing. 

“ To J. n. S. Morritt , LV/., M.P., Rokehy Park. 

“ Edinburgh, Jan. 30, 

“ My Dear Morritt, — 1 hope to send yoifc i i a 
couple of days Harold the Dauntless, which has not 
turned out so good as I thought, it would have done. 
L begin to get too old and stupid, I think, for poetry, 
and will certainly never again ad venture on a grand 
scale. For amusement, and to help a little publi- 
cation that is going on here, 1 have spun a doggrel 
tale called the Search after Happiness, of which l 
shall send yon a copy by post, if it is of a frankahle 
size; if not, I can put it up with this Dauntless. 
Among oilier misfortunes of Ilarold is his name, 
but the thing was partly printed before Childc Ila- 
rold was in question. 

“ My great and good news at present is, that tho 
hog (that perpetual hobbyhorse) has produced a 
commodity of most excellent marie, and promises 
to be of the very last consequence to my wild ground 
in the neighbourhood ; for nothing can equal the ef- 
fect of marie as a top-dressing. Methinks (in my 
mind’s eye, Horatio) I see all the blue-bank, the 
hinny -lee, and the other provinces of my poor king- 
dom, waving with deep rye-grass and clover, like 
the meadows at Kokeby. In honest truth, it will do 
me yeoman’s service. 

“ My next good tidings are, that Jedediali carries 
the world before liim. Six thousand have been 
disposed of, and three thousand more are pressing 
onward, which will be worth i'^oOO to the worthy 
pedagogue of Oaiuloreleiieh. Some of the Scotch 
Whigs, of the right old fanatical leaven, have waxed 
wroth with Jedediali — 

* Hut shall we go monni for that, my dear? 

The cold moon shines by nitrht. 

And when we wander here and ihere. 

We then do go most right.* 1 

After all, those honest gentlemen are like Queen 
Elizabeth in their ideas of portrait-painting. Tlu-y 
require the pictures of their predecessors to he like- 
nesses, and at the same time demand that they shall 
be painted w it hout shade, being probably of opinion, 
with the virgin ma jesty of England, that there is no 
such thing in nature. 

“ I presume you will be going almost immediate- 
ly to London — at least all our Scotch members are 
requested to be at their posts, the meaning of which 
I cannot pretend to guess. The finances arc tho 
only ticklish matter, but there is, after all, plenty 
of money in the country, now that our fever-tit is 
a little over. In Britain, when there is the least 
damp upon the spirits of the public, they arc ex- 
actly like people in a crowd, who take the alarm, 
and shoulder each other to and fro till some dozen 

1 Joanna Haillic’s Orra. 
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or two of the weakest are borne down and trodden 
to death ; whereas, if they would but have patience 
and remain quiet, there would be a safe and speedy 
end to their embarrassment, llow we want Hiilie 
l*itt now to get up and give the tone to our feelings 
and opinions! 

“ As I take up this letter to finish the same, I 
bear the Prince Regent has been attacked and tired 
at. Since lies was not hurt (for l should bo sincere- 
ly sorry for my fat friend), I see nothing but good 
luck to result from this a^anlt. It will make him 
a good manageable boy, . rid, I think, secure you a 
quiet session of Parliam at.- Adieu, my dear Mer- 
ritt — Hod bless you. Let me know if the gimcracks 
come safe — I mean 'lie book, Are. Kver yours, 

Wai.ti-;k Scott.” 

a Vo the Lady Louisa Stuart, (Sloueexter Place 9 
London. 

*' Kilinhunch, Jan. 31, 11117. 

“ My Dear Lady Louisa, — This accompanies 
fjtrufd the / htuuf/ers. I thought mice 1 should have 
made it something clever, hut it turned vapid upon 
n:\ imagination ; and 1 finished it at last with hurry 
and impai'cnce. Nobody knows, that lias not tried 
the feverish trade of poetry, how much it depends 
upon mood and whim: 1 don't wonder, that, in dis- 
missing a!l the other deities of Paganism, tin* Muse 
should have been retained bv <*0111111011 consent ; for, 
in sober lvdity, writing g».*<nl verses seems to de- 
pend upon something separate from the volition of 
tin* author, I sometimes think my lingers set up 
for themselves, independent of my head ; for twenty 
times I have begun a thing 011 a certain plan, and 
never in my lift* adhered to it (in a work of imagi- 
nation, that is) for half an hour together. i would 
hardly write this sort of egotistical trash to any one 
hut yourself, yet it is very true for all that. What 
my kind correspondent hud anticipated 011 account 
of Jeded iah's cHiisions lias actually taken place ; 
and the author of a very good lift* of Knox has, I 
understand, made a most energetic attack, upon the 
score that the old Covenanters are not treated »vitli 
decorum. I have not read it, and certain Jy never 
shall. I really think there is nothing in the book 
that is not very fair and legitimate subject of rail- 
lery ; and I own 1 have n.y suspicions of that v my 
susceptible devotion which so r* adily takes offence: 
such men should not read books of amusement ; but 
do 1 hey suppose, because they are virtuous, and 
choose io be thought outrageously mi, ‘ there shall 
be no cakes anil ale P — ‘ Ay, by our lady, and 
ginger shall be hot in the mouth too.' 1 As Ibr 
the consequences to the author, they can only affect 
liis fortune or his temper — the former, such as it 
is, has been long fixed beyond shot of these sort of 
fowlers ; and for iny temper, I considered always, 
that by subjecting myself to the irritability which 
much greater authors have felt on occasions of lite- 
rary dispute, L should be laying in a plentiful stock 
of unhappiness fo£ the rest of my life. 1 therefore 
make it a rule never to read the attacks made upon 
me. 1 remember being capable of something like 
this sort of self-denial at a very early period of life, 
for 1 could not be six years old. 1 bail been put into 
my bed in tlu^ nursery, and two servant girls sat 
down by the embers of the fin*, to have their own 
quiet chat, and the one began to t»*ll a most dismal 

1 Ttce{flh Right, Act II. Soeiu* 3. 


ghost story, of which I remember the commence- 
ment distinctly at this moment ; but perceiving which 
way the tile was tending, and though necessarily 
curious, being at the same time conscious that, if 1 
listened on, l should he frightened out of my wits 
for tin* rest of the night, 1 had the force to cover 
up my head in the bed -clothes, so that l could not 
hear another word that was said. The only incon- 
venience attending a similar prudential line of con- 
duct in the present ease, is, that it may seem like 
a deficiency of spirit ; but. 1 am not much afraid of 
that being laid to my charge- - my fault in early life 
(I hope long since corrected) having lain rather the 
other way. And so 1 say, with mine honest l*rior — 

1 I'lclii. untourliM. on my nrnri'iiMit sliolf, 

Mur it miiis-* tlnit mi Kill** *1 lircil llirr; 

1 *vi» no .inliiv at l live, :.mI souk* low lur myself — 

Tin 11 , - i> should 1 nnsio-r, siiwv liiM 1 must reml thee? 

So you are getting finely on in Loudon. 1 own 
1 am very glad of it. I am glad the banditti aet 
like hnudi';i, heeause it will mute men of property 
| look round (Item in time. This country is very like 
, the toys which folks buy for children, and which, 

, tumble them about in any way the urchins will, arc 
: always brought to their feet again, by the lead de- 
1 posited in their extremities. The mas* of property 
' lias tin* same effect. 011 our ( ’ons! inition, and ih a 
' sort of ballast which will always right the vessel, 

; to use a sailor's phrase, and bring il to its due 
| equipoise. 

| “ Ministers have acted most sillily in breaking 

; up the burgher volunteers in largo towns. On tho 
| contrary, the service should have been made co- 
| ereive. Such men have a moral clfect upon tho 
minds of the populace, besides their actual force, 
mul are so much interested in keeping good order, 
that you may always rely on them, especially as a 
• corps in which there is necessarily a common spirit 
of union and confidence. Hut all Jhi.s is nonsense 
1 again, quoth my I'lielo Toby to himself.— ■ Adieu, 

; my dear Lady Louisa ; my sincere good wishes 
always attcn-i you. W. IS.” 

Not to disturb tho narrative of his literary pro- 
ceedings, I have deferred until now the mention of 
an attempt which Scott made during the winter of 
1HI(»-1M17, to exchange his scat at the Clerk 'n 
ta>Je for one on the He 11 eh of the Scotch Court of 
; Kxcheqner. it had often occurred to me, in tho 
most prosperous years of his life, that such a situ- 
ation vvouk* have suited him better in every respect 
than tiiat. which lie held, and that his never attain* 

! iug a promotion, which the Scottish public would 
! have considered so naturally due to his character 
and services, reflected little honour 011 his political 
; allies. Hut at the period wneii I was entitled to 
| hint tli is to him, he appeared to have made up liis 
mind that the rank of Clerk of Session was more 
compatible than that of a Supreme Judge with tho 
habits of a literary man, who was perpetually pub- 
lishing, and whose writings were generally of tho 
imaginative order. 1 had alto witnessed the zeal 
with winch he seconded the views of more than 
one of his own friends, when their ambition was 
directed to the Kxchcquer Dench. J remained, in 
short, ignorant that he ever had seriously thought 
of il for himself, until the ruin of his worldly for- 
tunes in lh’Jfi ; nor had I any information that his 
wish to obtain it had ever been distinctly stated, 
until certain letters, one of which I shall introduce 
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were placed in my hands after his death, by the 
present Duke of Buccletich. The late Duke's an- 
swers to these letters are also before me; but (if 
them it is sufficient to say, that while they show 
the wannest anxiety to serve Scott, they refer to 
private matters, which rendered it inconsistent 
with his (trace’s feelings to interfere at the time 
ill question with the distribution of Crown patron- 
age. 1 incline to think, on the whole, that the 
death of this nobleman, which soon after left the 
intiuence of his house in abeyance, mast have, far 
more than any other circumstance, determined 
Scott to renounce all notions of altering his pro- 
fessional position. 

“ To the Duke of JSucc/euch , <$r. <5 fc. 

“ Edinburgh, litli Dee. Will. 

u My Dear Cord Duke,- - Your Draco has been 
so much my constant and kind friend and patron 
through the course of my life, that l trust l need 
no apology for thrusting upon your consideration 
some ulterior views, which have been suggested to 
me by my friends, and which 1 will either endea- 
vour to prosecute, time and place serving, or lay j 
aside all thoughts of, as they appear to your Grace 
feasible, and likely to Is? forwarded by your pa- 
tronage. It has been suggested to me, in a word, 
that there would be no impropriety in mv being 
put in nomination as a candidate* for the situation 
of a Baron of Exchequer, when a vacancy shall 
take place. The difference of the emolument be- 
tween that situation and those; which 1 now hold, 
is just X 400 a-year, so that, in that point of view, 
it is not a very great object. But there; is a differ- 
ence* in the rank, and also in the leisure afforded 
by a Baron’s situation; and a man may, without 
condemnation, ciulea\e»ur, at my period of life?, to 
obtain as much honour and ease as lie* can hand- 
somely come by # My pretensions to such an honour 
(next to your Draco's countenancing my wishes) 
would rest very much on the circumstance that my 
nomination would vacate; two good offices (Clerk of 
Session and Sheriff" of Selkirkshire) to the amount 
of XI 000 ami .1*1100 a-year; and, besides, would 
extinguish a pension of XttOO which I have' for life, 
over and above my salary as (Merit e>f Session, as 
having been ill office; at the time when the* Judica- 
ture Act. deprived us of" a part of emr vested fees 
and emoluments. The extinction of this pension 
would he just so much saved to the; public. 1 am 
pretty confident also that I should be personally 
acceptable to our friend tlu; Chief Barest. 1 Hut 
whether nil or any of those circumstances will weigh 
much in my favour, must solely anel entirely rest 
with your tiracc, without whose countenance it 
would he folly in uie to give the matter a second 
thought. Il'iV/i \our patronage, both my situation 
ami habits of society may place my hope's as far 
as any who are likely te> apply; aiul your interest j 
would be* strengthened by the* opportunity of pla- 
cing some good friend in Selkirkshire, besides eon- ; 

verting the Minstrel of the Clan into a Baron, - a 
transmutation worthy of so powerful and kind a 
chief. But if your Grace thinks I ought to elrop 
thoughts of this preferment, l am bouml to say, 
that 1 think myself as well provided for by my 
friends and the public as l lia\o the least title to 

*Tlio Into H iglit Honourable KoUn-t Ih111uiu.ui Armstuii, 
Chief Huron of the Scotch Exchequer; one ut fnutt’s i;.rlie?t 
nini kindest friends in that distinguished family. 


expect, and that T am perfectly contented and grato 
ful for what 1 have received. Ever your (J race’s 
faithful and truly obliged serxant, 

Walter Scott.” 

The following letter, to the same noble friend, 
contains a slight allusion to this affair of the Ba- 
rony; but 1 insert it for a better reason. The Duke 
bad, it seems, been iiiueh annoyed by some depre- 
dations on bis game in the district of Kttrick Wa- 
ter ; and more so by tlu; ill use which some hoys 
from Selkirk made of his liberality in allowing the 
people of that town free access to his beautiful 
walks 011 the banks of the Yarrow', adjoining New- 
wark and Bowhill. The Duke's forester, by name 
Thomas Hudson, had recommended rigorous mea- 
sures with reference to both these classes of of- 
fenders, and the Sheriff* was of course called into 
council : 

u To J/is Grace the Duke of Jhtcct each , §c. Ajr. 

“ Abbotsford, .Jnmiury 11, 1 H 1 7 - 

“ My Dear Lord Duke, — 1 have been thinking 
anxiously about the disagreeable affair of Tom 
Hudson, and the impudent ingratitude of the Sel- 
kirk rising generation, and 1 will take the usual 
liberty your friendship permits me, of saying what 
occurs to me on each subject. Respecting the 
shooting, the crime is highly punishable, and we 
will omit no inquiries to discover the individuals 
guilty, (’luirles Erskiue, who is a good police-offi- 
cer, will be sufficiently active. J know my friend 
and kinsman, Mr Scott of Harden, feels very anx- 
ious to oblige your Grace, and 1 have little doubt 
that if you will have the goodness to mention to 
him this unpleasant circumstance, he would be 
anxious to put his game under such regulations 
as should be agreeable to you. But I believe the 
pride and pleasure he would feel in obliging your 
Grace, as heading one of the most ancient, and most 
respectable branches of your name (if 1 may be 
pardoned for saying so much in our favour), would 
he certainly much more gratified by a compliance 
with \ our personal request, than i r it came through 
any other channel. Your Grace knows there are 
many instances in life in which the most effectual 
wify of conferring a favour is condescending to ac- 
cept one. 1 have known Harden long and most 
intimately-- a more respectable man, either for 
feeling, or talent, or know ledge of human life, is 
rarely to be met with. But he is rather indecisive 

-requiring some instant stimulus in order to make 
him resolve to do, not only what ho knows to be 
right, but what he really washes to do, and means 
to do one time or other. He is exactly Brier's 
Earl of Oxford ■ 

* Let that lie ili-uo which Mat doth wy.’ 

‘ Yea,’ quoth the Karl, * Imt not to-<Uiy m 

And so exit Harden, and enter Selkirk. 

“* 1 know hardly anything inort^exasperating than 
the conduct of the little blackguards, and it will bt? 
easy to discover and make an example of the big- 
gest and most insolent. I11 the meanwhile, my dear 
Lord, pardon my requesting \««u will take no gene- 
ral or sweeping resolution as to the Selkirk folks. 
Your Grace li\es near them — jour residence, both 
from your direct beneficence, and the indirect ad- 
vantages which they derive from that residence, is 
of the utmost consequence; and they must be made 
sensible that all these advantages are endangered 
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by the very violent aiul brutal conduct of their clul- J 
•Iren. But 1 think your draco will be inclined to ' 
follow this up only fur the purpose of correction, i 
not for that of requital. They are so much beneath , 
\ on , and mi mill'll in your power, that this would 
he unworthy of you — especially as all the iiilia* ;- 
tan to of the little country, town must nocessai il\ 
l»e included in f lit.* punishment. Were your drace 
really angry with them, and acting accordingly, \ou 
might ultimately feci the regret of my old school- 
master, who, when he had knocked me down, apn- | 
Jogi/.ed by saying he did not know his own strength. ! 
After all, those who look for .iiiytliing letter than j 
ingratitude from the uneducated and uiuvllcctiiig ! 
mass of a corrupted population, must always In* 1 
deceived ; ami the better the heart is that has j 
been expanded towards them, their wants and their ; 
wishes, the deeper i - die natural feeling of disap- j 
pointiuent. But it is our duty to light on, doing i 
what good we can (and surely the dUpwitiott and 
the means were never more happily united than in j 
\oiir draco), and trusting to Hod Ahnighl), whose.* j 
grace ripens the seeds we commit to the earth, that 
■ i..* benefactions shall hear fruit. And now, my 
Loi-J, asking \oiir pardon for this discharge of 
my conscience, and assuring your drace l have uo 
w ish to exchange my worsted gown, or the remote 
exchange of a siik one, for the cloak of a j 
presbyterian parson, even with the e. rtainty of j 
succeeding to the first of your numerous Kirk-prc- 

* nutations, i take the liberty to add my own opinion. , 
The elder boys must ho looked out and punished, 

:• ml i lie parents severely reprimanded, and the j 
whole respectable part of the towr made sensible ; 
of tin- loss the) must necessarily sustain by the dis- { 
continuance of your patronage. And at, or about 
the wit m* time, I should think it proper if your 
drace were to distinguish by any littl* notice such 
Selkirk people working with you as Jia\e tlicir fa- | 
milies under good order. 

“ 1 atn taking lea\e of Abbotsford muttunh tjnibu *», 
and have been just giving directions for planting 
upon 'J tii /tit'jttin. When sliall we eat a cold lun- 
cheon there, and look at the view, and root up the ■ 
monster in his abyss l I assure you none of your 
numerous \assuls can show a liner succession of j 
prospects. For tla* home-view ahem!-- j 
We nuif-t wait till the trees grow. Kwr your ; 
d race s truly faithful W. Scott.” i 

While the abortive negotiation as to the Kxehe- 

• pier was still pending, Scott was \isited, for the , 
first time since his childi-di years, witli a painful ; 
illness, w hich proved the barbing* r **f a scries of ! 
attacks, all nearly of the sain*? kind, continued at ; 
short intervals during more than two years. Vari- 
ous letters, already introduced, have indicated how . 
widely his habits of life when iu Kdinburgh dif- j 
fered from those of Abbotsford. They at all times , 
did so to a great extent ; but lie )ia*l pushed liis li- 1 
herties with a most robust constitution to a perilous j 

extreme while the affairs of the Hallantynes were | 
labimring, and lie was now to pay the penalty. 

This first serious alarm occurred towards the 
dost; of a merry dinner party iu Castle Street (on 
the 5th of March), when Scott suddenly sustained 
such exquisite torture from cramp in the stomach, 
that his masculine powers of endurance gave way, 
and lie* retired from the room with a scream of 
agony which electrified his guests. This scene was 


often repeated, as we shall see presently. HU 
friends in F.din* urgli continued all that spring in 
groat anxiety on his account. Scarcely, however, 
hail tin* til’s, symptoms yielded to severe medical 
treatment, than lie is found to have beguiled tho 
intervals of bis suffering by planning a. dramatic 
piece -m a story supplied to him by one of Train's 
eoiuimmieatious, which he desired to present to 
Terry, on Oehulf of the actor's first-born soil, who 
had been christened by the name of Waller Scott 
ferry. 1 Such was the origin of “ the Fortunes of 
|)c\orgoir* --a piece w hich, though completed soon 
afterward, and submitted by Terry to many muiii- 
pul tions with a view to the stag**, was never re- 
ceived by any manager, an*l was first published, 
towards the close of the author's life, under tho 
title, slightly altered for an obvious reason, of “ tho 
I loom of I )**v*»rgoil.” The sketch of the story which 
lit* gives in tli** following letter will probably bo 
considered by many besides myself as well worth 
the driiua. It appears that the actor hud men- 
tioned t ■ » Scott his intention of 7 '• rri/j’ijimj u tho 
Black Dwarf.” 

“ JD Ikmn/ Tt'rrjf, AVn/., 

* 4 KdinWnridi, t il li Murrli 1KI7- 
“ Dear T»*rry, 1 am now able to writ** to you 
on your own affairs, though still as weak as water 
from the operations of the nicdir.il faculty, who, l 
think, treated me as a recusant to their authority, 
and having me once at advantage, were determined 
1 should not have strength to rebel again in a hurry. 
Alter all, I believe it was touch and go; and con- 
sidering how Hindi 1 lam* to do for my own family 
ami others, my elegy might have been that of the 
Auld Man's Mare — 

* Tin* prats* and turf are all 1«» lend, 

Wliat ail’il tliii In-iust to die'/ ' 

You don't mention tin* nature of jour undertaking 
iu your bet, and in your former you spoke both of 
tin* Black Dwarf and of Trirrniuiu. J have some 
doubts whether the tow n w ill endure a second time 
the following up a well-known tale with a dramatic 
representation ami there is no rig rtimb’a to re- 
deem tin* Black D**arf, as in the ease of Dominie 
Sampson. I have thought of two subjerls for you, 
if, like the An hbishop’s homilies, they do not Kindi 
of flie apoplexy. The first is a noble and very dra- 
matic tradition presorted in I lalloway, which runs 
briefly thus: The Barons of J Menton (tin* family 
name, I ♦Vink, was — -- -by Jupiter, forgot!) 
boasted of great antiquity, and formerly of extensive 
power and wealth, to which tin* ruins of their huge 
castle, situated on an inland Jodi, still hear witness. 
In the middle of the seveiiti***iith century, it is 
said, these ruins were still inhabited by the lineal 
descendant of this powerful family, liut the ruin- 
ous lialls and towers of his ancestors were all that 
had descended to him, and be cultivated the garden 
of the castle, and sold its fruits for a subsistence. 
He married in a line suitable rather to his present 

situation titan tho dignity of his fhsrcnt, ami was 

quite sunk into tho rank of peasantry, excepting 
that ho was still called — more in moekerv, or at 
east in familiarity, than in respect -the Baron of 
I 1 Minton. A causeway connected the castle with 
i tlui mainland; it was cut in the middle, ami tho 
• moat only passable by a drawbridge which yet sub- 

i 1 Thin vounu Ruitlunuin is now an tiffm* r in lia* Kuntrlr.dla 
| I'oinpun) ’a army. 

I 
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fiinted, and which the* poor old com pie contrived to 
raise every night by their joint efforts, the country 
being very unsettled at the time. It must be ob- 
served, that the old man and his wife occupied only 
one apartment in the extensive ruins, a small one 
adjoining to the drawbridge; the rest was waste 
and dilapidated. 

“ As they were about to retire one night to rest, 
they were deterred by a sudden storm which, rising 
in the wildest manner possible, threatened to bury 
them under the ruins of the castle. While they 
listened in terror to the; complicated sounds of thun- 
der, wind, and rain, they were astonished to hear 
the clang of hoofs on the causeway, and the voices 
of people clamouring for admittance. This was a 
request not rashly to be granted. The couple looked 
out, and dimly discerned through the storm that 
the causeway was crowded with riders. 4 I low 
many of you are there K* demanded John. — c Not 
more than the hall will hold/ was the answer ; 
‘ but open the gate, lower the bridge, and do not 
keep the / afties in the rain.’ — John’s heart was 
melted for the India *, and, against his wife’s advice, 
la? undid the bolts, sunk the drawbridge, and bade 
them enter in the name of (2nd. Having done so, 
lie instantly retired into his sanctum sanctorum to 
await the event, for there was something in the 
voiees and language of his guests that sounded 
mysterious and awiul. They rushed into the castle, 
and appeared to know their way through all its 
recesses. Grooms were heard hurrying their hor- 
ses to the stables — sentinels were heard mounting 
guard a thousand lights gleamed from place to 
plaee til rough the ruins, till at length they seemed 
all concentrated in the baronial hall, whose range 
of broad windows threw a resplendent illumination 
on the moss-grown court below. 

u After a short time, a domestic, clad in a rich 
but very antique dress, appeared before the old 
couple, and commanded them to attend bis lord 
and lady in the great hall. They went with totter- 
ing steps, and to their great terror found them- 
selves in the midst of a most brilliant and joyous 
company' ; but the fearful part of it was, that most 
of tlie guests resembled the ancestors of John's 
family, ami were known to him by their resem- 
blance to pictures which mouldered in the castle, 
or by traditionary description. At the head, the 
founder of the race, dressed like some mighty baron, 
or rather some Galwegian prince, sat with his lady. 
There was a difference of opinion between these 
ghostly personages concerning our honest John. 
Tlie chief was inclined to receive him graciously ; 
the lady cun<idcml him, from his mean marriage, 
as utterly' unworthy of their name and board, 'flic 
upshot is, that the chief discovers to his descendant 
the means of finding a huge treasure concealed 
in the castle ; the lady' assures him that the dis- 
covery shall never avail him. — In the morning no 
trace can be diseovered of the singular personages 
who bad occupied the ball, lint John sought for 
and discovered the vault where the spoils of the 
Southrons were concealed, rolled away the cover- 
ing stone, and feasted his eyes mi a range of massy 
chests of iron, tilled doubtless with treasure. As lie 
deliberated on tin 1 best means of bringing them up, 
ami descending into the vault, he observed it began 
slowly to fill with water. Haling and pumping were 
reported to, and when he had exhausted bis irvu 
and his wife’s strength, they Munmoucd the assist- 


ance of the neighbourhood, lhit the vengeance of 
the visionary' lady was perfect ; the waters of the 
lake had forced tlieir way into the vault, and John, 
after a year or two spent in draining and so forth, 
died broken-hearted, the last Baron of BIcnton. 

“ Such is the tale, of wliich the incidents seem 
new, and the interest capable of being rendered 
striking; the story admits of the highest degree of 
decoration, both by poetry, music, and scenery, and 
I propose (in behalf of my godson) to take smue 
pains in dramatizing it. As thus- - you shall play 
John, as you can speak a little Scotch ; I will make 
him what the Baron of Bradwardine would ha Mi 
been in bis circumstances, and be shall bn alter- 
nately ludicrous from bis family pride and preju- 
dices, contrasted with his poverty, and respectable 
lroui his just and independent tone of feeling and 
character. 1 think Scotland is entitled to have 
something on the stage to balance Macklin’s two 
worthies. 1 * You understand the dialect will be 
only tinged with the national dialect — not that the 
baron is to speak broad Scotch while all the others 
talk ting] is) i. llis wife and he shall have one child, 
a daughter, suitored unto by the conceited young 
parson or schoolmaster of the village, whose ad- 
dresses are countenanced by her mother — and by 
Halbert the hunter, a youth of unknown descent. 
Now' this youth shall be the rightful heir and 
representative of tin* tiiiglisli owners of the trea- 
sure, of wliich they' bad been robbed by the baron’s 
ancestors, for which unjust act, their spirits still 
walked the earth. These, with a substantial cha- 
racter or two, and the ghostly personages, shall 
mingle as they' may — and the discovery of the 
youth's birth shall break the spell of the treasure- 
chamber. 1 will make the ghosts talk as never 
ghosts talked in the body or out of it; and the 
music may lie as unearthly as you can get it. The 
rush of the shadows into the castle shall be seen 
through the window of the baron’s apartment in 
the ilat scene. The ghosts' banquet, and many 
other circumstances, may give great exercise to 
the scene-painter and dresser. If you like this 
plan, you had better suspend any other for the 
present. In my opinion it has the infinite merit of 
being perfectly new in plot mid structure, and I 
will set. about, the sketch as soon as my strength is 
restored in some measure by air and exercise. J 
am sure L can finish it in a fortnight then. Ever 
y ours truly', W. Scott.*’ 

About the time when this letter was written, a 
newspaper paragraph having excited the apprehen- 
sion of iwo— or 1 should say three- of his dearest 
friends, that his life was in actual danger, Scott 
wrote to them as follows : — 

“ To John Ij. jS. Morritt, V-Vy., M. /\, Portland 
Place, London. 

“ 1‘MiuhurKli, 20th March IIII7- 

“ My' Dear Morritt,-— 1 hasten to acquaint you 
that 1 am in the land of life, and thriving, though 
l have had a slight shake, and still feel the conse- 
quences of medical treatment. I had been plagued 
all through this winter with cramps in my stomach, 
which I endured as a man of mould might, and 
endeavoured to combat them by' drinking scalding 
water, ami so forth. As they grew' rather uuplca- 


1 Sir Archy Mac-b.irca&;n ami Sir I'triiiuu .Muc-bycuplauit. 
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santlv frequent, I hail reluctant recourse to Bailin'. 1 
But before his answer arrived un the 5th, 1 luul a 
most violent attack, which broke up a small party 
at my lums*, and sent me to bed roaring like a 
bull ealt’. Ail sorts i.f remedies were applied, as J 
in the case of tiil Bias* pretended colic, but mi o 
was tin. naiu of the real disorder, that itoutdeviic i 
the Doctor hollow. Even heated wilt, which was 
applied in such a state that, it burned my shirt to 
rags, I liardiy felt when elapped to my stoinaeh. 
At length the symptoms became inflammatory, 
and dangerously so, the seat being the diaphragm. 
They only gave way to very profuse bleeding and 
blistering, which under higher assistance saved my 
lile. .\Jy recovery was slow and tedious from the 
state of exhaustion. 1 could neither stir for weak- 
ness and giddiness, nor read for dazzling in my 
eyes, 1 1 or listen fore, whizzing sound in my ears, 
nor evt n think for Jack of the power of arranging 
my idias. ^o I had a comfortless time of it for 
about a week. Even yet J by no means leel, as 
the copy-hook hath it, 

* The lion hold, ttlucli the lamb iloth holtl — ’ 

on Lie contrary, l am as weak as water. They tell 
mo (of course) 1 must renounce every creature 
comfort, as my friend Jedcdiali calls it. As for j 
dinner and so forth, 1 care little about it hut ! 
t -.ast and water, and three glasses of wine, sound 
like hard laws to me. However, to parody the 
lamentation of Hus.-sm, the. camel-driver, 

* The lily hc.iltli outvies the crape's hnjit ra>, 

Ami life- i.s «Uarcr than the iiwpn ha * 

so T shall be amenable to discipline. Blit in my 
own Mrivt mind i suspect the state of my bowels 
more than am thing else. 1 take enough of exercise 
and enough of rest ; hut unluckily they are like a 
Lapland year, divided as one night and one day. 
hi the vacation 1 never sit down; in the sesshm- 
tinTe 1 seldom rise up. But all this must be better 
arranged in future; and 1 trust I shall live to 
weary out all your kindness. 

“ I am obliged to break oft’ hastily. I trust 1 
shall be able to get. over tlie Fell ill the end of 
summer, which will rejoice me mueh, for the sound 
of the woods of Hokchy is lovely in mine ear. -- 
Ever yours, Walter Scott.** 

44 To Mrs Maclean ( 'h j ‘ft a tie, of Torloisk, Mull. 

11 Kriini uruli, .March 1 i 1 1 7- 

4k My Dear Mrs and Miss 1'lephane, lb-re 
comes to let you know you had nearly seen the • 
liistT*ight of in**, unless 1 had come to visit you on I 
my red beam like one of Fingal’s heroes, which, | 
Ossianic as you are, 1 trow you would readily dis- i 
peiise with. The cause was si. cramp in my sto- 
mach, which, after various painful visits, as if it 
had been sent by ITospero, and bad mistaken me 
for Fabliau, at length chose to conclude hy r setting 
fire to its lodging, like the Frenchmen as they re- 1 
treated through Russia, and placed me in as proper j 
a state of inflammation as if I had had the whole j 
Spafields committee in my unfortunate stomach, j 
Then bleeding and blistering was the word ; and j 
they bled and blistered till they left me neither skin 1 
nor blood. However, they heat off the foul fiend, : 
and J am bound to praise the bridge which carried j 
Hit* over. I am still very totterish, and very giddy, I 
kept to panada, or rather to porridge, for I spurned 
at all foreign slops, and adhered to our ancient uut- ; 


meat manufacture. But I have no apprehension 
of any re .u n of i tie.' st rious p..rt of the malady, and 
1 am now v -overing my strength, though looking 
somewhat cadaverous upon ihc occasion. 

tfc 1 much approve of your going to Italy by sea; 
indt « d it is the only way you ought to think of it 
1 am ..nly s,nrry you are going to leave us for a 
while; hut indeed* the isle of Mull might be Flo- 
rence to .o in respect of separation, and cannot, bo 
quite Florence to you, ance Lady Fompton is not 
there. I lately heard her mentioned in a company 
'v here my interest in her was not known, as one 
of the very* few F.uglish ladies now in Italy whom 
thei.* aei|uiremciits, conduct, and mode of uui- 
naging time, induce that part of foreign society, 
whose approbation is valuable, to consider with high 
respect and esteem. This I think is very likely; 
for, whatever folks say of foreigners, those of good 
education and high rank among them, must huvo 
a supremo contempt for the frivolous, dissatisfied, 
empty, gad about manners of many of our modem 
bell*''.-. \ od wo may say among ourselves, that 

there are ;. w upon whom high accomplishments 
and information sit more gracefully. 

“ .John Kemble is hero to lake leave, acting over 
all his great characters, and with all the spirit of 
his be. si years, lie played ('oriolamis last night 
(the first time I have ventured out), fully as well 
as 1 ever saw him; and you Know what a complete 
model lu* is of the Roman. He lias made a great 
reformation in his habits; gin u up wine, which he 
used to swallow by pailfuls, and renewed his youth 
like the eagles. lie seems to me always to play 
best those oharaeters in which there is a. prednini 
inning tinge of some overmastering passion, or 
acquired habit of acting and speaking, colouring 
tin* w hole man. The patrician pride of Fnriniaims, 
the stoicism of Brutus and Cato, the rapid and 
hurried vein niciiee of Hotspur, mark the cln-s of 
characters l mean. But he fails where a ready 
and pliahh yielding to the everts and passions of 
life ina ken what may lie termed a more natural 
p^rsonag**. Arcordingly I think his Maehetli, Li ar, 
and especially his Riciiard, inferior in spirit and 
truth. In Hamlet, the natural lived im ianehnly 
of the prince places him within Kt inblrV range ; - 

yet many delicate and Midden turns of passion slip 
tliinugli his lingers. He is a lordly vessel, goodly 
and magnificent when going large before the wind, 
but wanting the facility to go ‘ i>*n/y about,' :> > 
that la* is : nictiuies among the breakers Im lore Im 
can wear ship. Yet w«- lose in bim a most e \ ^cl- 
ient critic, an accomplished scholar, and one who 
graced our forlorn drama with what, little it has 
left of good sense and gentlemanlike feeling. And 
so exit he. He made me write some lines to speak 
when la* withdraws, and ho has been hero criti- 
ciring and correcting till ho got them quite to his 
mind, which has rather tired me. Most, truly yours 
while Walter Scon.” 

On tlie*2. f ith of March 1817, John Philip Keinlde, 
after going through the round of his chief parts, to 
the delight of the Edinburgh audience, took his 
final leave «.f them as Macbeth, and in the costume 
of that character delivered a fan wi II address, 
penned for him by Scott. 1 No one who wituenfccd 

1 So: Poet in it Works, p. CfiA. K«-..tl\ fnn-w. H tor K«mUo 
first iip|H*iirc<t in '‘Tin* Siile-Honm” tnr April IHJ7; w*l 
in tliV ii.tpH.LH tery note* James I;i.;i..ii' %n*: “ Tl«u cln»- 
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that scene, and heard the linos as then recited, can 
ever expect to he again interested to the same 
extent by anything occurring within the walls of a 
theatre ; nor was 1 ever present at any public din- 
ner in all its circumstances more impressive than 
was that which occurred a few days afterwards, 
when Kemble’s Scotch friends and admirers assem- 
bled around him— Francis Jeffrey being chairman, 
Walter Scott and John Wilson the croupiers. 

Shortly before this time, Mr William Laidlaw 
had met with misfortunes, which rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to give up the lease of a farm, on 
which he had boon for some years settled, in Mid- 
Lothian. lie was now anxiously looking about 
him for some new establishment, and it occurred 
to Scott that it might be mutually advantageous, 
as well as agreeable, if his excellent friend would 
consent, to come and occupy a house oil his property, 
and endeavour, under his guidance, to make such 
literary exertions as might raise his income to an 
amount adequate for his comfort. The prospect 
of obtaining sucli a neighbour was, no doubt, the 
more welcome to u Abbotsford and Kaeside,” from 
its opening at this period of fluctuating health ; 
and Laidlaw, who had for twenty years loved and 
revered him, considered the proposal with far 
greater delight than the most lucrative appoint- 
ment on any noble domain in the island could have 
afforded him. Though possessed of a lively and 
searching sagacity as to things in general, he had 
always been as to his own worldly interests simple 
as a child. His tastes and habits were all modest; 
and when he looked forward to spending the re- 
mainder of what had not hitherto been a Mireessful 
life, under the shadow of the genius that In* had 
worshipped almost, from boyhood, his gentle heart i 
was all happiness, lie surveyed with glistening j 
eye s i he humble cottage in wliieli his friend pro- j 
posed to lodge him, his wife, and his little ones, 1 
and said to himself that he should write no more ■ 
sad songs oil b\n\st 1'littitojs. 1 

Scott's notes to him at this time afford a truly 
eliurming picture of thoughtful and respeetful de- 
limey on both sides. Mr Laidlaw, for example, 
appeal’s to have hinted that he feared his friend, 
in making the proposal as to the house at Kaeside, 
might have perhaps in some degree u\ e Hooked 
the feelings of “ Laird Moss," who, lltixitig sold his 
laud sox eral months before, had as yet continued 
to occupy his old homestead. Scott answers- — 

“ To Mr \V. Laidlatr. 

“ Edinburgh, April J», 1817- 

“ Mv Dear Sir, - -Nothing can give me more 
pleasure than the prospect of your making your- 
self comfortable at Kaeside till some good tiling 
easts up. 1 have not put Mr Moss to any iucon- 
venienee, for 1 only requested an answer, giving 

rai-tiT lived upon, with happy propriety, for lvemhlc's closing 
s vuo, vv.is Mac! ctli. llo had laboured under a severe cold for 
a tr\v day** Ih'Ioiv, l.itt on the nioinorahlo night the physical 
nimnyntnc \icld»*d to the energy of his mind. ’ lie xvas,* lie 
siiil ill the (iiveii-ro.mi. immediately he tore the curtain rose, 

4 i\et» rtuiued to leave behind him the iiiw-t perfert speeiuun of 
las art which he had ever shown;’ and liii sueeess was com- 
plete. At the moment of the tyrant’s death, the curtain fell 
h\ the uuixersal ncel.-mintinii of the audioiieo. The applauses 
\mt-' vehement and prolonged; they eeasetl were resumed — 
rust* again — were reiterated — and again were lmshed. In a 
few minutes the curtain ascended, and Mr Kemhle came for- 
ward in the dress of Macbeth (the audit m e by a eon^ntamons 
movement rising t«> receive him*, to deliver his tU merit.” 

. . . . 44 Mr Kemhle delivered tliu lines with cxquiiite 


[ him leave to sit if he had a mind — and of free will 
he leaves my premises void and mid at Whitsun- 
day. I suspect the house is not in good order, but 
we shall get it brushed up a little. Without affec- 
tation I consider myself the obliged party in this 
matter- -or at any rate it is a mutual benefit, and 
yon shall have grass for a cow, and so forth — 
whatever you want. I am sure when you arc so 
near I shall find some literary labour for you tliat 
will make ends meet. Yours, in haste, 

W. Scott.” 

lie had before this time made considerable pro- 
gress in another historical sketch (that of the year 
1815) for the Edinburgh Annual Register; and 
the first literary labour which he provided for 
Laidlaw appears to have been arranging for the 
same volume a set of newspaper articles, usually 
printed under the head of Chronicle , to which were 
appended some little extracts of new books of tra- 
vels, and the like miscellanies. The Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine, subsequently known by tho 
name of its projector, 1 Hack wood, commenced in 
April of this year; and one of its editors, Mr 
Thomas Pringle, being a 'leviotdale man and an 
old acquaintance of Laidlaw’s, offered to the latter 
tho care of its Chronicle department- also, -not 
perhaps without calculating that, in ease Laidlaw’s 
j connexion with the new journal should become at 
all a strict, one, Scott, would he induced to give it 
| occasionally tin* benefit of liis own literary assis- 
i tance. lie accordingly did not write bring unwell 
| at the time — but dictated to Pringle a collection 
of anecdotes concerning Scottish gypsies, which 
attracted a good deal of notice ; 3 and, I believe, he 
also assisted Laidlaw in drawing up one or more 
articles oil the subject of Scottish superstitions. 
Hut the bookseller and Pringle soon quarrelled, 
and the Magazine assuming, on the retirement of 
the latter, a high Tory character, Laidlaw’s Wliig 
feelings induced him to renounce its alliance; while 
Scott, having no kindness for Blackwood person- 
ally, and disapproving (though ho chuckled over it) 
j the reekless extravagance of juvenile satire which, 

| by and bv, distinguished his journal, appears to 
have easily acquiesced in the propriety of Laidlaw’s 
! determination. I insert meantime a few notes, 

! which will show with what care and kindness lie* 
watched over Laidlaxv’s operations for the Animal 
Register: - 

“ To Mr Laid l air, at Kaeside,. 

‘‘ Edinburgh, June lf>, 181/- 

M Dear Sir, — I enclose you ‘ rare guerdon,’ bet- 
ter than remuneration, — namely, a cheek for A'*25, 
for the Chronicle part of tho Register. Tho in- 
cidents selected should have some reference to 
amusement as well as information, and may he 

lx'uuty, >ind with :iji effect that was evidenced by the tears and 
sobs ot many of the audit nee. His own emotions were wry 
conspicuous.* When his farewell was dosed, he limbered long 
- fin the stage, as if unable to retire. The house again stood up. 

! ami cheered him with the waving of hats and long shouts of 
j applause.” 

■ 1 Mr Laidlaw has not published many verses ; hut Ids song 

j of 44 Lucy’s Elittiuc” — a simple and pathetic picture of a poor 
i Et trick maiden's icclings in leaving a service where she had 
j been happy — has long been and must ever be a favourite, with 
i all who understand the delicaeies of the Scottish dialect, aud 
! the maimers of the district in which the scene is laid, 
i ’- Tl e»*» anecdotes were subsequently inserted in the lntro- 
j auction to Hug MtiJincring. 
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occasionally abridged in the narration ; but, after 
all, paste and scissors form your principal mate- 
rials. You must look out for two or three good 
original articles; and, if you would read and take 
pains to abridge one or two curious hooks of tra- 
vels, I would send out the volumes. Could l once 
get the head of the concern fairly round before 
the wind again, I am sure I could make it .t'100 
a-year to you. In the present instance it will he 
at least jt'50. Yours truly, W. S.” 

“ To the Same. 

44 ICflinbiirgli, .July a. IJII 7 . 

“ My Dear Sir, 1 send you Adam's and Riley's 
Tr: v Is. You will observe 1 don’t want a review 
of tl e hooks, or a detail of these persons’ adven- 
tures, knit merely a short article expressing tin* 
light, direet or doubtful, which they have thrown 
on tlie interior of Africa. ‘ Kir* lit Discoveries in 
Africa/ will be a proper ti.‘ *. hope to find you 
materially amended, or rather <piite stout, when 
1 «v:ne out on Saturday. I am quite well this 
morn. g. Yours, in haste, W. S. 

“ H.S.- — 1 add Mariner’s Tonga Islands, and 
Campbell's Voyage. Cray take great earc of them, 
as I am a coxcomb about my hooks, and halt* 
r pecks or spots, 'fake care of yourself, and want 
for nothing that Abbotsford can furnish.” 

These notes have carried us down to ;ho middle 
of the year. Hut l must now turn to some others, 
which show- that before Whitsuntide, when l-aid- 
I i\\ ‘-'Cttlcd at Kaeside, negotiations were on foot 
respecting another novel. 

“ To Mr John I>‘t(/<u/tijnr y Ho nonr Street , 
I'Muitoiiyh. 

*• Vli)»oLsf<ini, Monday. [ April I H17- J 
Dear .John, I have a good subject for a work 
■if fiction ht futto. What do you think Constable 
Aould give for a smell of it? You ran away with- 
out taking leave tin* other morning, or I wished to 
have spoken to you about it. I don’t mean a con- 
tinuation of Jedcdiall. because there might he some 
delicacy in putting that by the original publishers. 
You may write if anvtliing occurs to von mi this 
subject. It will not interrupt my History. I iy tin* 
way I have a great lot of the Register ready for 
delivery, and no man asks for it. I shall want to 
pa\ up mine rash at \\ hitsundav, which will make 
me draw on my brains. Yours truly, 

W. Sro'i r.” 

“ To the. Some. 

“ Al»l)Ot««fi>rrl, Ssitunlay, May 1!J17- 

“ Dear John,- I shall he iiiucli obliged to you 
to come hero with Constable on Monday, as lie 
proposes a visit, and it will save time. 15 v the 
wav, you must attend that the used quantity of 
shirk is included in the arrangement that is, 
L'b’OO for tiOOO copies. My sum is ,t'170(), payable 
in May- - a round advance, hy’r Lady, hut I think 
I am entitled to it, considering what J have twined 
off hitherto on such occasions. 

“ I make a point on your coining w ith Constable, 
health allowing. Yours truly, W. S.” 

The result of this meeting is indicated in a note, 
scribbled by John Halluntyuc at the bottom of the 


foregoing letter, before it was seen by liis brother 
the printer : - - 

; 14 Half past 3 o’clock, Tuesday. 

t u Dear James,— F am at this moment returned 
from Abbotsford, with entire and full success. Wish 
me jov. I shall gain above ,£()()() -Constable taking 
1 my share of stork also. The title is l\oh h \nj — htf 
. the Author of ll’invr/t 1 // 7/ Keep this letter for me. 

J. 15.” 

On the same pap' ihere is written, in fivslier ink, 
which marks, no doubt, the time when John pasted 
it into liis eollceti« i of private papers now before 

me • 

“ X. II. 1 «h.| gain above jl’ 1‘200. -J. It.” 

i 

The title of this novel was suggested hv Con- 
I stable, and he told me years afterwards the difficulty 
! lie had to get il adopted by the author. “ What!” 

1 said he, 44 Mr A** ■nncheur, must you 1 m* setling up 
1 for Mr Sponsor t- < * *. hut let’s hear it.** Constable 
1 said the name of the real hero would he tin* best 
j possible name for the hook. “ Nay,” answered 
| Scott, 44 never let me have to write up to a name, 
i You well know I have generally adopted a title that 
* told nothing.” Tile bookseller, however, perse- 
vered ; and after the trio had dined, these scruples 
! gave way. 

! On rising from table, according to Constable, they 
! sallied out to the green before the door of the cot- 
! tage, and all in tin* highest spirits enjoyed the film 
; May evening. John ItallauDnc, hopping up and 
down in liis glee, exclaimed, “ Is Hob's gun here, 

! Mr Scott; would von object to my Irving the auld 
; barrel with n/nr 44 Nay, Mr. Huff,” said 

S»-ott, 44 it would hurst, and blow you to the devil 
before \oiir time.” 14 Johnny, my mail,” said Con- 
stable, “vvliat the mischief puts drawing at sight 
into i/nur head {” Scott laughed heartily at this in- 
i imciido ; ami then ohs •••ving that the little man felt 
j somewhat sore, railed attention to the notes of a bird 
1 in the adjoining shrubbery. “ And by the by,” said 
i he, as they continued listening, “ ’tis a tong time, 
j Johnny, since we have had the Cobbler of Kelso.” 

| Mr Hull’ forthwith jumped up on a mass of stone, 

; and seating himself in the proper attitude of olio 
I working with his awl, began a favourite interlude, 

■ mimicking a certain son of Crispin, at whose stall 
| Scott and he had often lingered when they were 
j schoolboys, and a blackbird, the only companion of 
j his cell, that used to sing to him, while he talked 
j and whistled to it all day long. With this perform - 
j a nee Scott was always delighted ; nothing could he 
! richer than the contrast of the bird’s wild sweet 
I notes, sour* of which he imitated with wonderful 
; skili, and the accompaniment- of the Cobbler's hoarse 
: cracked voice, uttering all manner of endearing 
epithets, which Johnny multiplied ami varied in a 
si vie worthy of the Old Women in Kahelais at the 
birth of I'aiiTa^ruel. I often wondered that Ma- 
thews, who borrowed so many good things from 
John Halktntv lie, allowed this Cobbler, which was 
certainly the masterpiece, to escape him. 

Scott himself had probably exceeded llmt even- 
ing the thr* ;* glasses of wine sanctioned by his 
Sangrados. 4 ‘ J never,” said Constable. “ had found 
him so disposed to he comminiicativ < -.bout what 
he meant to do. Though lie had had a return of 
his illness but the day before, lie continued for an 
hour or more to walk backwards pud forwards on 
the green, talking and laughing - he told us he was 
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Bure lie should make a liit in a Glasgow weaver, 
whom he would ravel up with Hob; and fairly out- 
shono the Cobbler, in an extempore dialogue be- 
tween the bailie and the catoran - something not 
unlike what the hook gives us as passing in the 
Glasgow tolbooth.” 

Mr Huff might well exult in the “full and cn- 
tire sutreess” of his trip to Abbotsford. His friend 
had made it a sim </ua non with Constable that lie 
should have a third share in the bookseller’s moiety 
of the bargain — and though Joluuiy had no more 
trouble about the publishing or selling of Kob Roy 
than his own Cobbler of Kelso, this stipulation had 
secured him a bonus of £1*200, before two years 
passed. Moreover, one must admire his adroitness 
in persuading Constable, during their journey bark 
to Edinburgh, to relieve him of that fraction of his 
own old stock, with which his unhazardou share 
in the new transaction was burdened. Scott's kind- 
ness continued, as long as John Hallantyne lived, 
to provide for him a constant succession of similar 
advantages at the same easy rate ; and Constable, 
from deference to Scott’s wishes, and from his own 
liking for the humorous nuciii.nccr, appears to have 
submitted with hardly a momentary grudge to this 
heavy tax on his most important ventures. 

Tilt! same week Seott received .Southey’s cele- 
brated letter to Mr William Smith, M.l\ for Nor- 
wich. The poet of Keswick had also forwarded to 
him somewhat, earlier his Pilgrimage to Waterloo, 
which piece contains a touching allusion to the af- 
fliction the author had recently sustained in the 
death of a fine hoy. Scott's letter on this occasion 
was as follows : — 

“ To I*o(i rt South it/, /is*/., A \‘stnrlr. 

“ Selkirk. May S'lli, IJU7- 

“ My Dear Southey, ---I have been a strangely 
negligent correspondent for sonic months past, more 
especially as 1 have had you rarely out. of m\ 
thoughts, for I think'you will hardly doubt of m\ 
sincere sympathy in events which ha\e happened 
since I haw written. I shed sincere tears owr the 
Pilgrimage to Waterloo. Ihit in the cruel hie «.f 
human life, the purest gold is tried by the strong- 
est heat, and l can only hope tor the continuance of 
your present family blessings to one so well formed 
to enjoy the pure happiness they a tlbrd. My health 
has, of late, been very indifferent. I was very 
nearly succumbing under a \iolciit inflammatory 
attack, and still feel the effects of the necessary 
treatment. 1 believe they took one-third of the 
I >li »od of my system, and blistered in proportion: 
so that both my ilesh and my blood haw been in a 
wofully reduced state. 1 got out here some weeks 
since, where, by dint of the insensible exercise which 
one takes in the country, I feel myself gathering 
strength daily, hut am still obliged to observe a 
severe regimen. It was not to croak about, myself, j 
however, that 1 took up the pen, hut to wish you joy ; 
of your triumphant answer to that coarse-minded j 
William Smith, lie deserved all he has got, and, 
to say the truth, you do not spare him, and have 
lio cause. 11 is attack seems to have proceeded from 
the vulgar insolence of a low mind desirous of at- 
tacking genius at disad\antago. It is the ancient 
and eternal strife of which the witch speaks ill 
Thalaha. Such a man as he, feels he luis no al- 
liance with such as you, and his evil instincts lead 
him to treat as hostile whatever lie cannot compre- 


hend. I met Smith once during his stay iu Ed- i- 
| burgh, 1 and had, what ! seldom have with any «< j* 
! in society, a high quarrel with him. I J is mode •( 
| travelling bad been from one gentleman’s seat !o 
, another, abusing the w'eil-known hospitality of t e 
; Highland lairds, by taking possession of their hous. 

| even during tlieir absence, domineering in th i 
j whim they were present, and not. only eating tl.e 
! dinner of to-day, but requiring that, the dinner o.* 
| to-morrow should also he made ready and carried 
: forward with him, to save tin* expense of inns, je 1 
j this was no business of mine, but when, hi the 
: middle of a company consisting of those to whom 
j lie. had owed this hospitality, he abused the country, 
i of which In* knew' Jiltle lin* language, of winch 
lie knew nothing — and the people, who have tlieir 
faults, but are a much more harmless, moral, and 
at the same time high-spirited population, than, L 
| venture to say, he ever lived amongst — I thought 
| it was rc:di\ too had, and so cVn took up the do- 
j bate, and gave it him over the ki. tickles as smartly 
I as T could. Your painphht, therefore, fed fat my 
; ancient grudge against him as well as the modern 
! one, for \ oil cannot d >u»»t th..t my blood boiled at 
reading tin* report «.i his s-jmm.-cIi. Enough of this 
geiilk?ua:i, who, 1 think, will not walk out of the 
round in a hurry again, to . hinder the conduct ol* 
indiviih. si.-. 

*■' I am at present writing at our head-court of 
hvi holders-- M-.ef.ofquii t, unpretending, hut sound- 
judging country gentlemen, and whose opinions 
I may he very well taken as a fair specimen of those 
j men of sense and honour, who are not likely to bo 
mizzled hv liTerary tab nt, which lies out of their 
heat, and who, therefore, cannot he of partial coun- 
sel in the cause; anil 1 ucwr beard an opinion 
more generally, and even warmly expressed, than 
that your triumphant vindication brands S niiii :r. 
a slanderer in all time coming. 1 think you may 
r t be displeased to know this, because what men 
of keen feelings and literary pursuits must have 
felt, cannot he im!.;:o.ui to you, and ) mi may not 
have the same acre to know the impression made 
! upon tin* general chns of society. 

| “ I have to thank you for the eontinuation of iho 

i History of Hrazil - one of your gigantic labours; 

: the fruit of a. mind so active, ^et so patient of 
! labour. 1 am not yet far advanced in the second 
I volume, reserving it. usually for my hour's atuuse- 
j men t in the evening, as children kei p their dainties 
for 'bonus fnmrhi' : hut as far as 1 have come, it pos- 
sesses nil the interest of the commencement, though 
\ a more faithless and worthless set than both Dutch 
I and Portuguese 1 have never read of; and it re- 
; quires your knowledge of the springs of human 
I action, and your lively description of ‘ hair-breadth 
! ‘scapes,’ to make one care whether the hog bites 
the dog, or the dog bites tbo liog. Both nations 
were in rapid declension from their short-lived age 
«»f heroism, and iu the act of experiencing all those 
retrograde movements which are the natural con- 
sequence of selfishness on tin- one hand, and bigotry 
on the other. 

“ 1 am glad to see you arc turning vour mind to 
the state of the poor. Should you enter into details 
on the subject of the best mode of assisting them, 

1 Siott’s meeting with this Mr Smith occurred at the table 
of liis friend and eollooinie, Hector Macdonald Ihieluman. The 
company, except Senit and Smith, were all, like iheir liu&pi- 
I table landlord, JliKhkindtri 

1 
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I w. i: .1 1).? happy tn u‘li you tho f. w oK^prvn'ior* 

] have made — nut on a verv small scale neither, 

. Misi l, ring my fortune, fo, have kept about thirty 
of tli 1 labourer" in my neighbourhood in eoustaut 
empl 'vnient thi-win* r. This I do Tint rail charity', 
be -o they executed some extensive plantations 
an*, other works, wh.e!> I could m*\er have got 
dure -•> .-luaply, and wliioh I always intended one 
day to ilt». I tu t mother was it altogrther srlfrdi on 
ir.y part, because l was putting in; »*ii to ; n**oi. v- 

i n't" ■ in inemring the expense ol several veins t 

once, and certainly would not have done s<>, * ut to 
serve iii'ne hum -t iiei:;hi»».ui s, who wore lil.eiy t* * ■ 
want work hit* for -.neb exertion. From imv mt ! 
vali'Ui, 1 am iiu'liiv d gr it ! v ro •’ >uht. the 'iutay. ! 
effort of the sebeine ^ -Herally adopted in F hoburgli , 
and elsewhere fur tviiev ».g t ! ; e p* or. At Kdinb"rgh I 
they are employ d on pobiie work- 4 at merit a- 1 
day 1eiip« ne« , 1 bei:.-\e, or one shilling, with an ' 
,h«1v nee 1 • » th'"-r who have (amilii s. 'This rate is ! 
fixe 1 below tbit of ordinary wage-., in order that j 
no person may I"* i-mph-ved but tho-e who really 
cannot find work ibuwmre. lint it is attended 
vmi: 1 this bad elf « t,tha< the people regard it partly 
a-s eliaritv, v. Iiidi ••.humiliating, amt partly as an 
imposition., in taking their labour below its ii-atal 
saleable value; to wiiieb many add a third \i« w of 
tin subjeer- ti.iiuoIv, that this sort «>t half pay i-, . 
not given f ! s> -in for the purpose of working, hut u> 
prevent tb» ir rising in rebellion \ uc »«f thev 
•m-eonreptioie. are favourable t » !ia**d iabnur, and 
tile eou-'eipienee i-', that 1 nevi. Iiav • . * *i Midi a 
set of idle a- those employed on » ii -ys- 

tcin in the puhlie work'*, and 1 am sure lint, not- 
x. itlntanding the v-tv laudable me ntion of llm.-e 
who sub- s rim *1 to term the fund, and file y« t more ! 
praiseworthy , In r; u-e more diilirnlt, exertions of 
tllo.i- who superintend it, tin* issue of the n bi me 
vvili oee,. - ii •; i full as liiueb misebii f as good to the 
prop! ■ engaged in it. Private gentlemen, acting on 
soim thing like a. .-imilar system, may malo- it an- 
swer til t»er, hi f.UL-e tllev have le*t file lj|/.V dl'-'-S 
*f a meJrunoii . to ronirnd \v ith i>* rao*-e tin y have 

ii v. hand, to manage and above a 11 , because 
.-.it i. id? » , dual always maneges bis own concerns 
hi tier than those of t lie eoimirv can l e munayd. 

A < t all who have employed tho-i* who w« -e di - 
tre ■-< d for waul of work at iiiidcr wages, h ive had, 
less or more, similar i-omjdaints to mill ■- 1 think 

1 have avoided this in my own case, by inviting 
the country -people t« mIo piecework by the contract. 
Two things only are necessary on** is, that the 
nature of the work should be -uHi u-, vvii) admit of 
its being ascertain! *1, when line-lied, to have In « *n 
siib'-tantially execigi d. All s*u*t of spade-work and 
boe-work, w iili many other kinds of country labour, 
fall under this description, and the employer can 
hardly be cheated in the execution if lie keeps a 
reasonable look-out. The other point is, to take 
care that the undertakers, in their anxiety for cm- , 
ployuient, do not take the job too cheap. A little 
acquaintance with country labour will enable om* 
to regulate this; but it is an essential point, for if 
you do not keep them to their bargain, it is making 
a jest of tile thing, and forfeiting the very advan- 
tage you have in view — that, namely, of inducing ; 
the labourer to bring his heart and spirit to his > 
work, lint this lie will do where ho has a fair har- | 
pain, which is to prove a good or bad one accord- ! 
ing to his own exertions. In this case you make { 


the poor man his own friend, for the profits of his 
good conduct art* all his own. It is astonishing liovv 
partial the people are to this species of contract, 
and liovv diligently they labour, acquiring or main- 
taining all the while those habits which render 
them honourable and useful members of society, I 
mention this to you, because the rich, much to their 
honour, do not, in general, require to l»e so much 
stim il md to benevolence, as to be directed ill Lho 
mo-t ie-‘ foi way to exert it. 

“ 1 b.» v •• - , dl n word to say about the poor of our 
own ■* *i h of Parnassus. I have been applied to 
by a very worthy friend, Mr Scott of Sinton, in 
I 1 ball* ot an unfortunate Mrliilmour, w ho, it seems, 
ha v expended a little fortune in printing, upon his 
•wn account, poems which, from the sample I saw, 
.•■■•in exactly to answer the description of Dean 
Sv .:;'s country home 

* I i Unit i‘ »r :i tno irooil fur a riirsr, 

1 aMi Iri'in in v muiI tlr y wore hetter or w.irso/ 

Ihit you a*'** the dean of our corporation, and, I am 
informed,* • .«* some interest in this poor gentleman. 
If ym can po’nt out any way in which 1 can servo 
him, 1 am Mire my inclination is not wanting, hut. 
it looks like a very hopeless case. I beg my kindest 
respects to Mrs Southey, ami am always sincerely 
ami aifeetionatelv vein's, W'ai.ti-ui Sn»rr.” 

'bout this time Hogg took possession of Altrivo 
Lake, and some of his friends in F.dinbiirgh set on 
loot a subscription edition of his (Queen's Wake (at 
a guinea each copy), in the hope of thus raising a 
sum adequate to the storking of (he little farm. Tim 
following letter alludes to Ibis affair; and also to 
the death of Frances Lady Douglas, sister to Duko 
Henry of Dueeleueb, w hose early kindness to Scolt 
has bee.i more than once mentioned. 

4t Ti> //,. iTn/ltt U ni. /<(»;«/ MuuUvjn. 

“ Aliliol-lunl, .liine it, IM17. 

“ My Dear Lord,- - I am honoured with your 
letter, and will not fail to take care that (lie Shep- 
herd profits by your kind intentions, and those of 
Lady Montagu. This is a scheme w hielt I did not 
dc\i*.o, for 1 fear it. vvii! end in disappointment, blit 
for which I have done, and will do, all I possibly 
can. Tli. iv is an old saying of the seamen's, ‘ every 
an s not born to be a boatswain,' and 1 think L 
have heard of nu n born under a sixpenny planet, 
and doomed never to be worth a groat, i fear 
something of bis vile sixpenny influence bad gleam- 
ed in at tin- cottage window when poor liogg first 
came squeaking into the world. All that he mado 
by bis original book he ventured on a flock of sheep 
to drive into ihe Highlands to a farm lie had taken 
there, but of which he could not get possession, so 
lliat ali the stock was ruined ami sold to disadvan- 
tage. 'I lii'ii he tried another farm, which proved 
too dear, so that lie fairly broke upon it. Tin ii put 
forth divers publications, which had little sale - 
arid brought liim accordingly few pence, though 
some praise. Then came this Queen's Wake, by 
which he might and ought to have made from X 1 00 
to £‘J00 — for there were, 1 think, three editions - - 
when lo! his bookseller turned bankrupt, and paid 
him never a penny. The Duke lias now, with his 
wonted generosity, given him a cosie bic ld, and tlio 
object of the present attack upon the public, is to 
got if possible as much cash together as will stock 
it. liut no one has loose guineas now to give poor 
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poets, anrl I greatly doubt the scheme succeeding, 
unless it is more* strongly patronised tlian rail al- 
most Ixi exported. In bookselling matters, an au- 
thor must either be the conjuror, who commands 
the devil, or the witch who serves him -and few 
are they whose situation is sufficiently independent 
to enable them to assume the higher character - 
and this is injurious to the indigent author in every 
respect, for not only is lie obliged to turn his pen 
to every various kind of composition, and so to in- 
jure himself with the public by writing hastily, and 
on subjects unfitted for his genius ; hut moreover, 
those honest gentlemen, the booksellers, from a 
natural association, consider the* hooks as of least 
value, which they find they can get at least ex- 
pense of copy-money, and therefore are propor- 
tionally careless in pushing the sale of the work. 
Whereas a good round sum out of their purse, like* 
a moderate rise of rent, cm a farm, raises the work 
thus acquired in their own eyes, and serves as a 
spur to make them clear away every channel, by 
which they can discharge their quires upon the 
public. So much for bookselling, the most ticklish 
and unsafe and hazardous of all professions, scarcely 
with the exception of horse- joekoyship. 

“ You cannot doubt the sincere interest T take 
in Lady Montagu’s health. 1 was very glad to 
learn from the Duke, that the late melancholy 
event had produced no permanent effect on her 
constitution, as 1 know how much her heart must 
have suffered. 1 * I saw our regretted friend for the 
last time at the Theatre*, and made many schemes 
to he at Bothwell this next July. But thus the 
world glides from us, and those we most, love* and 
honour are withdrawn from the stage* before us. I 
know not why it was that among the few for whom 
1 had so much respectful regard, l iie*ve*r had as- 
sociated the* idea of early deprivation with Lady 
Douglas. Her excellent sense*, ele*e*p in fori nation, 
and the wit which she* wielded with so much good 
humour, we*re allied apparently to a healthy con- 
stitution, which might have* permitted us to enjoy, 
and he instructed hv her society for many years. 
jy»if afitt'r risiUHy and the* recollection dwelling em 
all the* delight which she afforded to society, and 
the good which she* elid iii private* life, is what 
now remains to us of her wit, wisdom, and be*iu*vo- 
lenee*. The Duke* keeps his usual he*altli, with al- 
ways just so much of the gout, lie>we*ve*r, as would 
make me* wish that lie had more- a kind wish, for 
which 1 elo not. obse*r\ c that lie is sufficiently grate- 
ful. I hope* te» spe*nd a few days at Drumlnitrig 
Castle*, wlie'ii that ancient mansion shall have* so 
far lim tti'fl its eourte'sy as to stand covered in the 
pivsone’o e>f the wind anel rain, which 1 believe* is 
not ye*t the* ease*. I am no friend to ceremony, and 
like a house* as well whe*n it. doe»s not carry its roof i 
chnpt’HH bran, 1 heartily wish your Lordship j 
joy e>f the new mansion at Ditton, anel hope my | 
ge>od stars will pe*rmit me* to pay my respects there ! 
one* elay. 'flu* discovery of the niches certainly j 
beales good luck to the* house* of Montagu, and as 
there are thre*e» of them, 1 presume it is to come 
three-fold. From the e*are» with which they were 
concealed, 1 presume they liael been olose*d in the* 


days of Cromwell, or n litfh* before, and that tho 
artist (*m ployed (like the (Jeneral, who tolel his sol- 
diers to fight bravely against the Pope, since they 
were Venetians before they wore Christians) liael 
more professional than religious zeal, and did not 
even, according to the* practice of the time, think 
it necessary to sweep away Popery with the besom 
of eU'stinetion. 3 I am here oil a stolen visit of two 
days, anel find my mansion gradually enlarging. 
Thanks to Mr Atkinson (who found out a practical 
use for our romantic theory), it promises to mako 
a comfortable station for ottering your Lordship 
and Lady Montagu a pilgrim’s meal, when you 
next visit Melrose* Abbey, and that without, any 
risk of your valet (who I re*eolli*et is a substantial 
person) sticking between tin* wall of the parlour 
and the backs of the chairs placed round the table?. 
This literally befol Sir Harry Macdongal’s tat but- 
1 le*r, who looked like* a ship of the* line? in the loch at 
Bowhill, altogether unlike his master, who could 
glide? wherever a weasel might make his wav. Mr 
Atkinson has haloed be*en more attentive than l 
can express, when 1 consider how valuable* his 
time must he*. 3 We are attempting no castellated 
conundrums to rival those Lord Napier used to 
have executed in sugar, when lie was Commis- 
sioner, and no cottage lieithiT, hut an irregular 
somewhat like* an old Knglish hull, in which your 
squire of X.'iOU a-year used to drink his ale in days 
of yore. 

“ 1 am making considerable plantations (that is, 
cousiele*ring), being greatly encouraged by the pro- 
gress of those I formerly laid out. Be*nd the* vera- 
cious (Sul liver's account of the Windsor Forest of 
Lilliput, anel you will have, some idea of the so- 
lemn gloom of my Druiel shades. Your Lordship’s 
truly faithful Wai.tkii Scott. 

“ This is the tttli of June, and not an ash tree in 
leaf ye*t. "Hie country cruelly backward, and w hole 
fields destroyed bj the grub. 1 dread this next 
season.’’ 


CHAPTER. XXXIX. 

Kxcurvion tn the? Lennox, Hlnsgow, and Druinlanrig — !*nr- 
rliascnf Toft Hold K*tnhUshmeiit of tin* b'ergusson family 
at Unfitly Hum — Lines written in Illness — Visits of Wash- 
ington Irving, l.adv Byron, and Sir David Wilkie — Pro- 
gress of the Building at Abbotsford — Letters to Morritt, 
Terry, A c. — Conclusion of Bob Boy. 

1HI7. 

During the summer term of ldl7, Scott seems to 
have lahnuivel chiefly on his History of IJJlo for 
the Register, which was published in August ; hut 
lie also found time* to draw up the introduction for 
a richly «*iuhellishe*il quarto, entitled tC Border An- 
tiquities,’’ which came out a month later. This 
valuable* essay, containing large additions to the? 
information previously embodied in the Minstrelsy, 
has been inchutcel in the late collection of liis Mis- 
cellaneous Prose, and lias thus obtained a circula- 
tion not to bo expecteel for it in the original costly 
form. 

Ppon the rising of the Court in July, lie made an 


1 Lndv Montagu was the* daughter of tin* late* Lord Douglas j chapel that had horn converted to other purposes from tho 
hv his first marriage with Lady Lucy Hrnhanie, daughter of time, 1 Ixdieve, of Henry V11J. 

the* second fluke of Montrose. \ •'* Mr Atkinson, of St .John’s Wood, was tbo architect of 

8 Lord Montagu’s house at Ditton Park, near Windsor, had ■ Lord Montagu's new mansion at Ditton. as well as tho artist 
recently boon destroyed bv tire — and the ruin- revealed some ultimately employed in arranging Scott’s inteiior at AbboU- 
uichcs with antique candlesticks, At... belonging to a domestic | ford. 

i 
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excursion to tho Lennox, chiefly that ho might visit 
a cave at tho head of J -oi-li Lomond, said to him* 
Leon a favourite n treat of his hero, Rob Roy, He 
was accompanied to the seat of his friend, Mr Mac- 
donald Ihichanan, by Captain Adam Fergii'-son 
the fothj Linton of the days of his apprenticeship * 
and thence to Hlasgow, where, under the auspieo 
of a kind and intelligent acquaintance, Mr .John 
Smith, bookseller, he refreshed his recollection of 
the noble eauicdral, and other localities of tho 
birthplace of Radio Jarvie. Mr Smith took care 
also to show the tourists the most remarkable no 
velties in the great manufacturing establishments 
of his flourishing eity; and he remembers particu- 
larly the delight which Scott expressed on seeing 
the process of fint/t imj muslin- that is, of divest- 
ing the finished well of all superficial knots and 
irregularities, hv parsing it, with the rapidity of 
lightning, oWr a bar of red-hot iron. “ The man 
that imagined this,'* said Scott, “ was the Shakspcure 
ot ,7/e 1 YtthfU r* ■ - - 

* Tilings out «»f hope arc eowpniVd oft with vcnt’ring.’ ’’ * 

The following note indicates the next stages of 
his |. regress: 

“ To his (into’ tin' f>idi • of [lin'clench, Ih'umf<uiri<i 
CoW/c. 


Seott then bestowed, at the ladies' request, tho 
name of llnntly Horn: this more harmonious 
designation being taken from the mountain brook 
which passe* through its grounds ami garden, — 
the same famous in tradition as the scene of 
Thomas the Rhymer's interviews with the Queen 
of Faiiy. The upper part of the fihymcr's f*7rw, 
through whirli this brook finds its way from the 
Cauldshie i* * Loch to Toftfiehl, had been included in 
a previous purchase. He was now master of nil 
these haunts of “ True Thomas," and of tin* whole 
ground of the battle of Melrose, from Skirmish -field 
to Turn-Hymn. His enjoyment, of the new terri- 
torie. was, however, interrupted by various returns 
of his cramp, ami the depression of spirit which 
always attended, in his cast*, the use of opium, tho 
only medicine that seemed to have power over the 
disea s«». 

It was while struggling with such languor, on 
one lo\* ly evening of this autumn, that he com- 
posed tho following beautiful verses. They mark 
the very *-pot of their birth, namely, the then 
naked height overhanging the northern side of the 
('auldshit Ms Loch, from which Melrose Abbey to 
the eastward, and tin* hills of Kttriek and Yarrow 
to the west, are now visible over a wide range of 
rich woodland, all the work of the poet’s hand : • • 


“ Sanquhar, o’clock, duly .TO, 1H17. 

“ From Itoss, when* the olmnl?« on licnlomniid an* sleeping — 
From Hroonoek, when* t’lyde to the Oecan is .^weeping 
From Largs. when* the Scotch gave the Northmen a drilling - 
Fmin Ardro.ss'in, w hose harlMuir cost many a shilling 
From < >Jcl < UiiinorU, wlu-rc beds are a* hard as a plank. sir 
From a chop and green pease, and a chicken in SaiHpiliar, 
This 00 , please the Fairs. at Mrumlanrig wo anchor. 

W. S." 

'I’lu* Port ami Captain T’ergtisson remained a 
week at Dnunlaurig, and thence repaired together 
to Abbotsford. Hv this time, the foundations of 
that part of the existing house, which extends from 
the hall westwards to tho original court -yard, had 
been laid ; and Scott now found a new source of 
constant occupation in watching the proceedings of 
his masons. He had, moreover, no lark of employ- 
ment further a-tield, for lie was now negotiating 
with another neighbouring landowner for the pur- 
chase of an addition, of more consequence than any 
ho had hitherto made, to his estate. In the course 
of the autumn lie concluded this matter, and be- 
came, for the price of X* 10,000, proprietor of the 
lands of Toft field* 1 2 * on which then* had recently 
been erected a substantial mansion -house, fitted, 
in ail point*, for the accommodation of a genteel 
. family. This circumstance offered a temptation 
which much quickened Scott’s zeal for completing 
liis arrangement. The venerable Professor Fergus- 
won had died a year before; Captain Adam Fcr- 
gusson was at borne on half-pay; ami Seott now 
saw tlu* means of securing for himself, henceforth, 
the immediate neighbourhood of tin- companion of 
his youth, and bis amiable* sister*. J'crgusson, 
who had written, from the lines of Torres Vedras, 
bis hopes of finding, when the war should be over, 
some sheltering cottage upon the Tweed, within a 
walk of Abbotsford, was delighted to see bis dreams 
realized ; and the family took up their residence 
next spring at the new house of Toftficld, on which 


" Tho sun iipnn tho Woinllaw Hill, 

In Ft trick's \alo, i* sinking sweet ; 

Tho wohlliiinl wind is lmsh and still - 
Tho lako lios sleeping at my feet. 

Yet nut the landscape in mine ey o 

Hears tin i**o bright lines that nnoo it hnro; 

Though cloning, with lior richest dye. 

Flames o’er tho lulls of F.ttrirk’s short*. 

** With list less look along tho plain 
I soo 'I* wood’s silver current glide. 

Ami coldly mark the holy fane 
Ol Melrose rise in ruin’d pride. 

Tho quiet lake, tin* lialmy air, 

'file hill, the stream, the tower, tho tree, -- 
Aru they still miioIi ft* nnoo they wore, 

Or is the dieaiy change in me? 

** Alas! the warp’d and broken hoard. 

I low can it hear the painter’s dye ! 

The harp of strain’d and timeless ‘chord, 

: Mow- to tlu* minstrel's skill reply ! 

To aching eye* each landsea|H* lowers, 

; To feverish pulse each gale blow* chill ; 

i And A ruby’* or Fdtn's Ini went 

Were barn n as this moorland hill." 

He again alludes to his illness in a letter to Mr 
Morritt : 

“ 7Vj ./. H. S. Morritt , />/., SI . /'., I \ ok city. 

“ Ahliotsford, Aug. 11, 11117- 

“ My Dear Morrill, 1 am arrived from a littln 
tour in the west of Scotland, and ha<l hoped, in 
compliance with your kind wish, to have indulged 
myself with a skip over the Horder a* far a* 
Itokeby, about the end of this month. Hut my 
fate denies me this pleasure ; for, in consequence 
of one or two blunders, during my absence, in 
executing my new premises, 1 perceive the neces- 
sity of remaining at the helm while they are going 
on. Our masons, though excellent workmen, are 
. too little accustomed to the gimcraekH of their art, 
j to he trusted with the execution of a hntrnra plan, 

1 without constant inspection. Resides, the said la- 
j bourers lay ine under the necessity of labouring a 
little myself; and 1 find 1 can longer with impunity 


1 Shakspeare’s Foema — Venn* and A davit. 

2 On completing this purchase, Scott writes to John Ha Han - 

tvne : — * 4 Hear John, — I have closed with F slier for his beau- 

tiful patrimony, which makes me a great laird. I am afraid tho 


people will take me up for coining. Indeed, t lo w* novels, while 
their attractions last, are something like it. I am \ery glad of 
pour good prospects, fctill I rrv, Vrudrnct ' Prudence! - Yours 
truly, ' W. h." 
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undertake to male" one week’s hard work supply 
the omissions of a fortnight’s idleness. Like you, 

I have abridged my creature-comforts — as Old 
Mortality would call them — renouncing beer and 
ale on all ordinary occasions; also pastry, fruit, 
Ac. and all that tends to acidity. These arc awk- 
ward warnings ; but sat est r ijrisse. To have lived 
respected and regarded by some of the best men 
in our age, is enough for an individual like me ; 
the rest must be as God wills, and when he wills. 

“ The poor laws, into which you have ventured 
for the love of the country, form a sad quagmire. 
They are like John Bunyan’s Slougli of Despond, 
into which, as ho observes, millions of cart-loads of 
good resolutions have been thrown, without percep- 
tibly mending the way. From what you Hay, and 
from what 1 have heard from others, there; is a 
very natural desire to trust to one or two empirical 
remedies, sucli as general systems of education, 
and so forth. But a man with a broken constitu- 
tion might as well put faith in Spilsbury or God- 
bold. It is not the knowledge, but the use which 
is made of it, that is productive of real benefit. To 
say that the Scottish peasant is less likely than the 
Englishman to become an incumbrance on his 
parish, is saying, in other words, that this coun- 
try is less populous, — that there are fewer villages 
and towns, — that the agricultural classes, from the 
landed proprietor down to the cottager, are indivi- 
dually more knit ami cemented together ; — above? 
all, that the Scotch peasant has harder habits of 
life, and can endure from liis infancy a worse fare 
and lodging than your parish alms-houses offer. — 
There is a terrible evil in England to which we are 
strangers,- the number, to-wit, of tippliitg-lioiises, 
where the labourer, as a matter of course, spends 
the overplus of his earnings. In Scotland there 
are few; and the Justices are com mend ably in- 
exorable in rejecting alt application for licences 
where there appears no public necessity for grant- 
ing them. A man, therefore, cannot easily spend 
much money in liquor, since he must walk three or 
four miles to the place -of suction and back again, 
which infers a sort of n laficc prepense of which few 
are capable ; and the habitual opportunity of in- 
dulgence not being at band, the habits of intem- 
perance, and of waste connected with it, are not 
acquired, if financiers would admit a general li- 
mitation of the ale-houses over England to one- 
fourth of the number, 1 am convinced you would 
find the money spent in that manner would remain ! 
with the peasant, as a source of self-support and 
independence. 

M All Ibis applies chiefly to the country; — in 
towns, and in the manufacturing districts, the evil 
could hardly be diminished by such regulations. 
There would, perhaps, be no means so effectual as 
that (which will never be listened to) of taxing the 
manufacturers according to the number of hands 
which they employ on an average, and applying 
tho produce in maintaining the manufacturing 
poor. If it should be alleged that this would in- 
jure the manufacturers, I would boldly reply, — 

* And why not injure, or rather limit, speculations, 
tho excessive stretch of which has been productive 


* I have before me two letters of Mr Irving’s to Scott, both 
written in September 1H17. from Edinburgh, and referring to 
his visit (which certainly was bis only one at Abbotsford) as 
immediately preceding. There is also in my hands a letter from 
Scott to his friend John Richardson, of Fludyer Street, dated 


of so much damage to the principles of tlic country, 
and to tho population, whom it lias, in so many 
respects, degraded and demoralized?’ For a great 
many years, manufactures, taken in a general point 
of view, have not partaken of the character of a 
regular profession, in which all who engaged with 
honest industry and a sufficient capital might rea- 
sonably expect returns proportional to their ad- 
vances and labour — but have, on the contrary, 
rather resembled a lottery, in which the great 
majority of tho adventurers are sure to be losers, 
although some may draw considerable advantage. 
Men continued for a great many years to exert 
themselves, and to pay extravagant wages, not in 
hopes that there could be a reasonable prospect of 
an orderly and regular demand for the goods they 
wrought up, but in order that they might be the 
first to take advantage of some casual opening 
which might consume their cargo, lift others shift 
as they could. Hence extravagant wages on somo 
occasions ; for these adventurers who thus played 
at hit or miss, stood on no scruples while tho 
chance of success remained open, lienee, also, 
the stoppage of work, and tljp discharge of the 
workmen, when the speculators failed of their ob- 
ject. All this while the country was the sufferer; 
— for whoever gained, the result, being upon the 
whole a loss, fell on the nation, together with the 
task of maintaining a poor, rendered effeminate 
and vicious by over-wages aud over-living, and 
necessarily east loose upon society. 1 cannot hut 
think that the necessity of making some fund be- 
forehand, for the provision of those whom they 
debauch, ami render only fit for the alms-house, in 
prosecution of their own adventures, though it ope- 
rated as a check on the increase of manufactures, 
would he a measure just in itself, and beneficial to 
the community. Ihit it would never ho listened 
to ; — the weaver’s beam, and the sons of Zcruiah, 
would ho too many for the proposers. 

“ This is the eleventh of Align?. t : Walter, hap- 
pier than lie will ever be again, perhaps, is pre- 
paring for the moors. He lias a better (log than 
Trout, ami rather less active. Mrs Scott and all 
our family send kind love. Y ours ever, W. S.” 

Two or three days after this letter was written, 
Scott first saw Washington Irving, who has recorded 
his visit in a delightful Essay, which, however, hav- 
ing been penned nearly twenty years afterwards, 
betrays a good many slips of memory as to names 
and dates. Mr Irving says lie arrived at Abbots- 
ford on the 27th of August 18 Id ; hut he describes 
the walls of the new house as already overtopping 
the old cottage ; and this is far from being the only 
circumstance lie mentions which proves that he 
should have written 1817. 1 The picture which rny 
amiable friend has drawn of his reception, shows 
to all who remember the Scott and the Abbotsford 
of those days, how consistent accuracy as to essen- 
tials may be. with forgetfulness of tribes. 

Scott had received u the History of New York 
by Knickerbocker,” shortly after its appearance in 
1812, from an accomplished American traveller, 
Mr Brevoort; and the admirable humour of this 


22(1 September 1817» in which he says, “ When you see Tom 
Campbell, tell him, with my best love, that I have to thank 
him for making me known to Mr Washington Irving, who is 
one of the best and pleasantest acquaintances I have made this 
many a day." 



WASHINGTON HIVING — 1 HI 7 . 


early work had led him to anticipate the brilliant 
career which its author has since run. Mr Thomas 
Campbell, being no stranger to Scott’s high estima- 
tion of Irving’s genius, gave him a letter of intro- 
duction, which, halting his chaise on the high-road 
above Abbotsford, he modestly sent down to tlr 
house “ with a card, on which lie lind written, that 
ho was on his way to the ruins of Melrose, and 
wished to know whether it would be agreeable to 
Mr Scott to receive a visit from him in the course 
of the morning.” Scott's family well remember 
the delight with which he received this announce- 
ment — lie was at breakfast, and sallied forth in- 
stantly, dogs and children after him as usual, to 
greet the guest, and conduct him in person from 
the highway to the door. 

“ Tffli noise of my chaise." says Irving, “ had ilisttirl tho 
quirt nf tlm establishment. • hit sullied tiie warder of the castle, 
n black greyhound, and leaning mi one of the blocks of stow. 
In 1 gall a furious harking. This alarm brought nut the whole 
g*u risen of dogs, all open-mouthed and vociferous. In a little 
while, the lord of tlu lastle himself made his appearance. I 
knew him at once, l»y the likenesses that had been published of 
him. lie came limping up the gravel walk, aiding himself by 
ii stout walking stall, but moving rapidly ami with vigour. I ty 
bis ■ Mu Jogged along a large iron-grey staglimind, of most j 
gra\ * t.emeaiioiir, who took no part in the clamour of the ea- ■ 
nine rabble, but seemed to consider himself bouml, for the 
dignity of the h.uric, to give me a courteous reception. 

“ lie loro Scott reached the gate, he called out in a hearty 
tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, and asking news ot (’amp- 
belt. Arrived at the door of the chaise, ho .grasped me warmly 1 
by i lie baud : ‘Come, drive down, drive down to the bouse,' j 
said lc*; * ye're just in time iur lire.iklast, and altcrwanls yu 
shall see .ill tlu* wonder* of the Abbey.’ 

“ I would have excused myself on the plea of having already 
made my breakfast. * Hut, man,* cried lie, * a rid 1 ;u tiiu 
morning’ in the keen air of the Scotch bills is warrant enough 
for a sectind breakfast.’ 

“ I was accordingly whirled to tile portal o." the cottage, and 
in a few moments fnunl myself s»*at**«l at tlu* bn-.iktasi -table. 
Tin i* v.-.'s no one pn sent ’but the family, which e.ni-isted of 
All-, scull ; her eldest daugbt< r, Sophia, then a line girl about 
si vente.'ii ; Mis^ Anil S« oil, two or three years younger ; Wal- 
ler, a will ; row n stripling; and < ’harles, a lively Imy, eleven 
or I vvelvc years of age. 

*• I si ii iii felt invselt quite at bone*, and my le*art in a glow, 
with the cordial welcome l experienced. I bad thought to make 
a mere morning visit, hut tumid I was not to be let off so lightly. 

‘ ^ on must not think our neighbourhood is to bo read in a 
nu ining like a newspaper,' said Scott; * it takes sovi ml days 
of study for ail obs« rvaiit traveller, that lias a relish for auld- 
vvorld trumpery. Alter breakfast you shall make your visit to 
Melrose Abney; I shall not Ihi ahk to accompany you. as I 
have some household affairs to athiuTto; but 1 will put you in 
charge ot my son Charles, who i.s very h amed in all tilings 
touching tlu 'old ruin and tho neighbourhood it .stands in; and 
he and my Irieiid .lolmnio I tower, will tell you tho whole truth 
about it, with a great deal more that you uio not i-alled upon 
Lo believe, unless vou lio a truo and nothing-doubting anti- 
quary. When ,v on come Imck, I’ll take you out on a mm bio 
about the* neighbourhood. To-morrow we will take a look at 
the Yarrow, and the next day we will drive over to Dry burgh 
Abbey, which is a lino old ruin, well worth your seeing.' — In 
a word, before Scott had got through with his plan, I found 
myself committed for a visit, of sever.il days, and it seemed as 
if a little realm of romance was suddenly open before me." 

After breakfast, while Scott, no doubt, wrote a 
chapter of Rob Roy, Mr Irving, under young 
i’harlos’s guidance, saw Melrose Abbey and John- 
nie Mower the elder, whose son long since inherited 
his office as showman of the in ins, and all his en- 
thusiasm about them and their poet. The senior 
on this occasion was loud in his praises of the affa- 
bility of Scott. u He'll come here sometimes,” said 
he, “ with great folks in his company, and the 
first 1 ’ll know of it is hearing his voice calling out 
.Johnny! — Johnny Bower! — and when I go out 
L *m sure to be greeted with a joke or a pleasant 
word. He’ll stand and crack, an* laugh wi* me 
just like an auld wife, — and to think that of a man 
that ha* such an at rfu 9 knowledge o’ history!” 

On his return from the Abbey, Irving found 


asn 

Scott ready for a ramble. I cannot refuse myself 
the pleasure of . \ true ting some parts of his de- 
scription of it. 

“ As we sallied forth, every dog in tho establishment turned 
out tu attend us. There was the old staghmind, Maida, that 
l have already mentioned, n noble animal, and Hamlet, the 
, black gr; \ hound, a wild thoughtless youngster, not yet arrived 
at the years of discretion ; and I-' incite, ii beautiful setter, with 
soft, silken l..dr, lung jh ndaut ears, and ainildeyu, the parlour 
favourite. lieu in trout of tho house, we were joined by a 
superannuated greyhound, who cami* tnuu the kitchen wagging 
hia tail ; and was cheered by Scott as an old friend and com- 
rade. In our walks, lie would frequently pause in conversation, 
ti notice his dogs, and speak to them ns’it rational companions; 
and, indeed, there appears to lie u vast ileal of rationality in 
these faithful attendants on man, derived limn their close inti- 
macy with liilu. Maida deported himself witli a gravity he- 
mming his age ami si/.e, ami seemed to consult r himself called 
upon to preserve a great degree of dignity and decorum in our 
society. As lie jogged along a little distance a -bead of us, the 
young dogs would gambol aliout him, leap on bis neck, worry 
at bis ears, ami endeavour to tease him into a gambol. Tim 
old dog would kei p on tor a long time with imperturbable so- 
lemnity, n ivv and then seeming to rebuff the wanlonncits of 
Ins young companions. At length he would make a sudden 
turn, seize one ol them, and tumble him in the dust, then 
giving a glance at us. as much as to say, ‘You sec, gentlemen, 

1 can’t help > iving way to this immense,' would resume hu 
gravity, ami jog on as U*fore. Scott amused himself with these 
peculiarities. " 1 make no dntilit,’ said he, ' when Maida is 
alone with these young dogs, lie throws grav ity aside, and plays 
the Imy as much as any of them; hut he is ashamed to i'o so 
in our company, and seems to say ■ ■ I Pa’ done with your nmi- 
sens.*, youngsters: what will the laird ami that oilier gcntiuiuiii 
think of me if I give wav to such foolery’/ ’ 

"Scott amused him- It with tin* p*s uliaritics of aimtlii r of 
his dogs, aliitl" .sli.mi Maced terrier, with ltrg<* glassy eyes, olio 
ot tin* most s. native little bodies lo insult and Malignity in tlm 
world. ' If ever he whipped bun,' h<* .said, • tlm littlu tellow 
would sneak off :.ud bale himself from the light of day in a 
lumber garret, Irom whence there vv«.i no drawing him forth 
hut by the sound of tile choppiiig-kmte, ns it chopping up his 
v ic tu. • Is, win u lie would sie.il fnrth with humiliated ami dovvn- 
ca.-i look, but would skulk away again it any «m«* regarded him.’ 

** While we w< re discussing the humours and peculiarities of 
'>'ir canine companions, some object piovoked their spleen, and 
pro<lueed a sharp and petulant harking from l)m si nailer fry ; 
hut it was some tune before Maida was sullicieiitly roused to 
ramp forward two or three bounds, and join tiie chorus with a 
deep-mouthed btnn iron'. It was but a transient outbreak, and 
le returned instantly, waging bis tail, and looking up du- 
biously m bis master's free, mns rtam whether lie would reeeivu 
censure or applause. * Ay, ay, old Imy ! ’ « ried Scott, ‘you liavo 
done vvondirs; ymi have shaken the Kildon hills with your 
roaring: yuti may now lay by your artillery inr tho rest of Llm 
day. Maida,' continued he, ' is Jik«* the great gun at (oiislun- 
tinople; it takes so long to get it ready, that tlm smaller guns 
can tire off a dozen times b.-d : hut whin it does gooff, it plays 
the wry devil.* 

“Thane simple anecdotes nuiy servo to show tlm delightful 
play ol N oil's humours anil feelings in private life. 1 1 i.s do- 
mestic aiminls were his friends. Everything about him seemed 
to rejie *i* in the light of his count' name. 

*’ Our r..iimle took us on t li«s lulls commanding an extciisivu 
prospect. * .Now,’ said .Scott, * 1 have brought you, like llm 
pilgrim in tlm Pilgrim’s J’lngivss, to the top ot tlm Deleetahlu 
Mountains, tha 1 may show you all tlm goodly regions liere- 
ahoiiu. Yonder i-. Lamniermuir, and Smailhojme ; und there 
you have (ialasbn H, and Torwoodlee, and (iala Water; and 
in that direction you see Tevioldula and tho llraes of Yurrow, 
and Kttrick stream winding along liku a silver thread, to throw 
itself into the Twees I.' ilu went ou thus to call over names 
cole' rated iii Scottish song, and most of which had recently 
received a romantic interest from his own pen. In fiM*t, 1 saw 
a gre at part of tlm Harder country spread out lieforu me, and 
could trace the scenes of those poems and romances which fuid 
! in ;l maimer ! t vvitcfmct tlm world. 

j ‘‘I eased about me for a time witli mute surprise, 1 may aJ- 
< most .say with disap]Kuiitmciit. f lieheld a mere succession of 
! gicy waving bills, line licyond line, as far as my eye could reac h, 

; monotonous in tlmir aspect, and so destitute of trees, that ono 
1 could almost see a stout fly walking along their profile ; and the 
far-famed Tweed apjiearcd a nakwl stream, flowing between 
Imre* hills, witoout a tree or thicket on its hanks; and yet sir h 
had been tlm magic web of poetry and romance thrown over 
i the whole, that it had a greater charm for urn than the nch- 
| est scuiery I had beheld in England. I could nut help giving 
j utterance to rny thoughts. JSeott hummed for :i moimnt m 
himself, and looked grave ; he had no id«a ol having Iilh muse 
complimented at the expense of his native hills. ‘ It may lie 
pertinacity,’ said he at length ; 4 hut to my eye, these grey 
hills, and all this wild fainter country, have fa*auties jsi uiiar 
to thcnmelvcs. I like the very nake«lness of the laud} it has 
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something bold, and stem, and solitary about it. When I have 
been for some time in the rich scenery about Edinburgh, which 
In like ornamented garden land, I begin to wish myself back 
again among my own honest grev hills ; and if 1 did not see the 
heather, at least once a-year, l think I should die! * The last 
words wore said with an honest warmth, accompanied by a 
thump on the ground with his staff*, h.y way of emphasis, that 
showed his heart was in his speech. lie vindicated the Tweed, 
too, as n beautiful stream in itself ; and observed, that he did 
not dislike it for being hare of trees, prolmbly from having been 
much of an angler in his time; and an angler does not like to 
have a stream overhung by trees, which embarrass him in tho 
exercise of his rod and line. 

“ I took occasion to plead, in like manner, the associations 
of early life for my (iisajqxiintiiiffit in respect to tho surround- 
ing scenery. 1 had boon so accustomed to see bills crowned 
with forrsts, and streams breaking their way through a wilder- 
ness of trees, that all my ideas of rornantic*landsea]ie were apt 
to Iki well wooded. ‘ Ay, and that's the great clinnn of your 
country,* cried Scott. * You love the forest as 1 do the heather ; 
but 1 would not have you think 1 do not feel the glory of a 
great woodland prospect. Theut «s nothing I should like more 
than to be in the midst of one oifhur grand wild original forests, 
with tho idea of hundredsof miles of untrodden forest around ine. 

I once saw at l>itli an immense stick of timber, just landed 
from America, ft must have been an enormous tree when it 
stood in its native soil, at its full height, and with all its 
branches. I gazed at it with admiration ; it seemed like one 
of the gigantic obelisks which an* now and then brought from 
Egypt to shame the pigmy monuments of Europe; and, in 
feet, these vast aboriginal trees, that have sheltered the Indians 
before the intrusion of the white men, are the monuments and 
antiquities of your country.* 

“ The conversation hero turned upon Campbell** poem of 
Gertrude of Wyoming, as illustrative of the poetic materials 
furnished by American scenery. Scott cited several passages 
of it with great delight. 4 What unity it is,* said he, 4 that 
Campbell does not write more, and oftoner, and give full sweep 
to his genius! He has wings that would hear him to the skies; ( 
and he docs, nowand then, spread them grandly, but folds them i 
up again, and resumes Ids perch, as if lie was afraid to launch , 
away. What a grand idea is that,* said he, 4 about prophetic 
boding, or, in common parlance, second sight — 

4 1 oininp event-, cast their shadows hefi re ! * — 

The fact is,* ndded he, 4 f siniptell is, in a manner, n bugbear to 
himself. The brightness of bis early success is a <1« triuiciit to 
ail his further efforts. He is of raid of the shadow that his turn 
fame casts before him' 

44 Wo had not walked much farther, before wo saw the two 
Mias Stotts ndNuticiiig along the hill-side to meet us. The mor- 
ning's studies being over, they had s»*t off to take a ramble on 
the hills, and gather heather blossoms with which to decorate 
their hair for dinner. As they came bounding lightly like young 
fawns, and their dresses Muttering in the pure slimmer breeze, 

I was reminded of Scott’s own description of ids children, in 
Ids introduction to one of the cantos of Mariuion: - - 
4 My imps, tlmuirh hardy, hold, and wild, 

As best beiiis t lie mountain child,’ Ace. 

As they approached, the dogs all sprung forward, and gambolled 
around them. They joined us with countenances full of health 
gild glee. Sophia, the eldest, was the most lively and joyous, 
having much of her father’s varied spirit in emivt rsjition, and 
seeming to catch excitement from Pis words and looks; Ann 
was of a quieter mood, rather silent, owing, in some measure, no 
doubt, to her being some years younger. ’* 

Having often, many years afterwards, heard Ir- 
vin" speak warmly of William Laidlaw, I must not 
omit the following passage: — 

“ One of my pleasantest rambles with Scott, about tho neigh- 
bourhood of Abbotsford, was taken in company with Mr Wil- 
liam I.aidlaw, the steward of Ids estate. This was a gentleman 
for whom Scott entertained a particular value, lie had teen 
born to a competency, liad been well educated, hi* mind was 
richly stored with varied information, and be was a mail of 
sterling moral worth. Having teen reduced by misfortune, 
Scott bad got him to take charge of Ids estate. *llo lived at a 
small farm, en the hillside almve Abbotsford, and was treated 
by Scott ns a cherished anti confidential triend, rather than a 
dependant. 

44 That day at dinner we lind Mr T.aidlaw and his wife, and 
a female friend who accompanied them. The latter was a 
very intelligent respectable jiorson, abunt the middle age. ami 
was treated with particular attention and coiirtcsv by Scott. 
Our dinner was a most agreeable one, for the guest* were evi- 
dently cherished vUiters to the house, and felt that they were 
appreciated. When they were gone, Si’utt spoke of them in 
the most cordial manner. 4 1 wi-hed to show \ on,' slid he, 
•some of our really excclknt, plain Scotch peoplu: not tine 
gentlemen and ladies, for such you can meet everywhere, and 
ttiey an* everywhere the same. The character of a nation is 
not to te learnt from its tine folks.’ He then went on with a 
particular eulogium on the lady who had accompanied the Laid- 


laws. Sne was the daughter, ho said, of a poor country clergy- 
man, who had died in debt, and left her an orphan and destitutes 
Having had a good plain education, she immediately set up a 
child’s school, and had soon a niimemus Hock under her care, 
by which slit* earned a decent maintenance. That, however, 
was not her main object. Her tirst care was to pay off her fa- 
ther’s debts, that no ill word or ill will might rest upon his 
memory. This, by dint of Scotch economy, hacked by filial 
reverence and pride, she accomplished, though in the effort she 
subjected herself to every privation. Not content with this, 
she in ccr'.iin instances refused to take pay for the tuition of the 
children of some of her neigh teurs, who had befriended her fa- 
ther in his need, and had since fallen into poverty. 4 In a word,* 
added Scott, 4 she's a tine old Scotch girl, and I delight in her 
more than in many a fine lady 1 have known, and I have known 
many of the finest.* 

44 The evening having passed away delightfully in aqunint- 
looking apartment, half study, half drawing-room, Scott read 
several passages from the old Romance of Arthur, with a fine 
deep sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to suit 
the antiquated black-letter volume. It was a rich treat to hear 
such a work read by such a person, and in such a place; and 
his appearance, as lie sat reading, in a large ann-cWr>, with 
his favourite hound Maida at bis ieet, and surrounded by hooks 
and reliques, and Horde r trophies, would have formed an ad- 
mirable and most characteristic picture. When 1 retired for 
the night, I found it almost impossible to slctp: the idea of 
being under the roof of Scott ; of being oti the Hordern on the 
Tweed ; in tho very centre of that region which had, for some 
time past, been the favourite scene of romantic fiction ; and, 
above all, the recollections of the ramble 1 had taken, the com- 
pany in which I had taken it, and the conversation which had 
passed, nil fermented in my mind, and nearly drove sleep from 
my pillow. 

*“ On the following lnrunim, the sun darted bis beams from 
over the bills through die low lattice of my window. 1 rose at 
an early hour, and looted out brtwri-n the branches of eglan- 
tine which overhung the casement. To my surprise, Srott was 
already up, and forth, seated on a fragmtnt of stone, and chat- 
ting vvitli the workmen t mpl<»\ « d in the new building. I had 
supposed, after the time be had wa ted upon me yisterdny, be 
would be eloM-ly mviipicd this movr.ing: hut he nppt nrvtl liko 
a man of leisure, who had nothing to do but bask in the sun- 
shine, anti amuse him.** If. 1 soon dressed myself and joined 
him. Tit* talked about his proposed plans of Abbotsford: happy 
would it have been for him could ho have contented liiiriseif 
with his delightful little vine-covered cottage, anti tlio simp]", 
yet hearty anti hospitable, style in which be lived at the time 
uf my visit.” 

Among other visitors who succeeded the distin- 
guished American that autumn, were Lady Byron, 
the wife of the poet, and the "rent artist, Mr, after- 
wards Sir David Wilkie, who then executed for Cap- 
tain Fcrgu.-son that pleasing little picture, in which 
Scott ami his family are represented as a group of 
peasants, while the gallant soldier himself figures 
by them in the character of a gamekeeper, or per- 
haps poacher. Mr Irving has given, in flic* littlo 
work from which l have quoted so liberally, an 
amusing account of the delicate scruples of Wilkie 
about soliciting Scott to devote a morning to the 
requisite sitting, until, after lingering tor several 
days, he at length became satisfied that, by what- 
ever magic his host might contrive to keep Hallan- 
tyne’s presses in full play, he had always abundance 
of leisure for matters less important than Fer- 
gusson's destined heirloom. 1 shall now, however, 
return to his correspondence ; and begin with a 
letter to Joanna Baillie on Lady Byron’s visit. 

“ To J\I is* Joanna HaiUu\ Hampstead. 

“ Abbot -ford. Sept. 26, 1B17. 

u My Dear Miss Baillie, — A scries of little trin 
ketty sort of hu.-iness, and occupation, and idleness, 
have succeeded to each otlu r so closely, that I have 
been scarce able, for some three weeks past, to call 
my time my own for half an hour together ; lmt 
enough of apologies — they are vile things, and I 
know you will impute my negligence to anything 
rather than forgetting or undervaluing your friend- 
ship. You know, by this time, that we have had a 
visit from Lady Byron, delightful both on its own 
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Recount, anil because it was accompanied with good [ 
news and a letter from von. 1 regret we could m»t 
keep her longer than a day with us, wliieh was 
spent on the banks of the Yarrow, and I hope and 
believe she was pleased with us, because 1 am sure 
she will be so witli everything that is intended <■ 
please her: meantime her visit gave me a mo>i i 
lawyer-like tit of the bile. I h:t\e li\ed too long to • 
be surprised at any instance of human caprice. hut 
still it vexes me. Now, one would suppose L.;dv i 
Byron, young, beautiful, with birth, and rank, ami | 
fortune, and taste, and high accomplishments, and j 
admirable good sense, ipialilied to have made happy 1 * * * 
one whose talents are so high as Lord Byron's, and ! 
whose marked propensity it is ♦«» like those who are 
qualified to admire and understand his talents;, 
and y**t it has proved otherwise. 1 ran safely say, ] 
my heart ached for !i»-r all the time we wen* toge- 
ther ; theie was so much patience and decent resig- 
nation to a situation which most ha\e pressed »>u 
her thoughts, that she was to me one of the most 
interesting creatures I had seen for a score of years. 

1 am sure I should not have felt suoh strong kind- 
le s; towards her liad she been at the height of her 
fot nine, and in the full enjoyment of all tin* brilliant 
prospects to which she seemed destined. You will 
wish to hear of my complaint. 1 think, thank i *od, 
that it is leaving me ■ not suddenly, however, lor 
1 have hud some repetitions, but they hav* be- 
come fainter and fainter, and I have not been dis- 
turbed by one for these three weeks. 1 trust, by 
care and attention, my stomach will return toils 
usual tone, and J am as careful as 1 can. 1 ha\e 
taken hard exercise with good eiieit, and am often 
six hmirs on fool without stopping or silting down, 
to which my plantations and enclosures contribute 
not a little. I have, however, given up tin* gun 
this season, finding myself enable to walk up to < 
the dojs; but Walter lias taken it in hand, and ! 
promises to be a iirst-rate shot ; In* brought us in ! 
about se\ en or eight brace of birds tin* evening i 
l.ady By nut came to us, whh'ii papa was of course 1 * 
a iiitle proud of. The bhu l.-ec.eks are getting very 
plenty on our moor -ground at Abbotsford, but I 
associate them so much well your beautiful poem, 1 
that I hav e not tin* pleasure 1 med to have in 
knocking them down. I wi-ii I knowhow to send 
you a t»ra**i*. 1 get, on with my labours lien* ; my 

huii-e is about, to be roofed in, and a comical con- 
cern it is. Yours truly, W. S.*' 

The next letter refers to tin* Duke of Bureleiieli’s 
preparations for a cattle-show at Bow hill, which 
was followed by an entertainment on a large scalo 
to Ids ( i race's iN'l kirk si lire neighbours and tenantry, 
and next day by a fox-hunt, after Dannie Din- 
mont's fashion, among tin; rocks of the Yarrow. 
The Sheriff attended irith his toil on; and Wilkie, 
too, went with him. It was then* that Sir David 
lir-t saw Hogg, ami the Shepherd's greeting was 
grace ful, lb* eyed the great painter for a moment 
in silence, and then stretching out his hand, said- 
“ Thank tlml for it. I did not know that you were 
so young a man ! ” 

1 11 Mood-morrow to tliy sable beak. 

And glossy plumage dark and sle»k, 

Tliy crimson moon, and azure eve, 

Cork of the heath, so wildly shy ! " &ic. 

• The ffapeoM alludes to Mr Alexander Rillantyup. the third 

of the brothers— ft line musician, and a most amiable and mn- 


“ To th t bnke ^ * llacrffuch, \r. ijjr., Dntm- 
Utnri'j ( 'ust It’. 

“My Dear Lord Duke, -I am just honoured 
with your *' ‘ace's of the *J7th. The posts, which 
are as cross as pyc-cnr L have occasioned some 
delay. Depend on our attending at Bowhill on tlm 
•JOtb, mid staying over the show. 1 have written 
to Adam b'ergusMui, who will come with a whoop 
and a hollo. So will the Ballantynes flageolet 9 
and all for the festival, ami they' shall be housed 
at Abbotsford. I have an inimitably' good songster 
in the person of Terence Magrath, who teaches my 
girls. He beats almost all whom l have ever heard 
attempt Moure's songs, and l can easily cajole him 
also out to Abbot slbvjL for a. day or two. In jest 
or earnest, I never lit Si abetter singer in a room, 
though his voice is not <piitc full enough for a coit- 
( cert ; ind for an after -supper song, he almost 
equals Irish .1 oh ust mu*.' 1 

“Trade of every kind is recovering, and not a 
, loom idle in (ilasgovv. The most faithful respects 
j of this family attend tin* Ladies and all at Dntm- 
lanrig. 1 ever am your Brace's truly obliged and 
grateful Wai.tkii Sen it. 

** M iv < si from my Cnsilonf lira wacky, 
linn ‘.••(•mid day <)1 lii«* lunntli c.iHtil 
Ottolur. « Mu* Via >u soul l-ai;lit Hutt- 
on <; :.ntl Si-M-iiiri ii ^ cats. 

“Tlnn* is a date nearly as long as the* letter. 

“ I hope we shall attack the foxes at Bowhill. I 
will hazard Mania/’ 

A\ t* have some allusions to this Bowhill party in 
another bthr; ihe lin t, «»f several which l shall 
now insert according to their dates, leaving them, 
with a few marginal notes, to 1**11 out the story of 

1 Hi 7 : - 

“ To iKiuitf T* /Ty, AVr/., L<>n<]t>n. 

" Atiliot'-fnrd. Oftolur J-l , UH7- 

4t Dear 'ferry,— Bullock has not g* n«* to Skye, 
and l am very glad lie has not, for to me who knew 
the Hebrides well, i’lc attempt seemed very peri- 
buis at this season. I have coii"id* r. , ibly enlarged 
my domains since I wrote to y ou, by tin* pnrebaso 
of a beautiful farm adjacent. Tin* farm house, 
wlii.li is new ami excellent, I bavi* let to Adam 
Fergn^son and bis sister-. \V<* will be within a 
pleasant walk of each oilier, and hope to end our 
lives, us the, began, in « ,-eh other's society. There 
is a. beautiful brook, vvilli remnants of natural wood, 
which would make Toltlield rival Abbotsford, but 
for tin* majestic Tweed. I uni in treaty for a field 
or two more ; one «»f which contains the only speci- 
men of a <*! house, or defensive residence of a 
small proprietor, which remains in this neighbour- 
hood. It is an orchard, in the hamlet of Damir];, 
to which it gives a most piehire.sipu* effect. BJom 
admires it very much. We are ail well here, hut 
crowded with company. 1 have been jiuiketting 
this week past at Bowhill. Mr Magrath lias been 
with us those two or three days, and lias seen his 
ward, Ihrnht, behave most prtnrtlike on Newark 

dc*t man, never eonnwtet! with Krott in any budrn-hs mat ten. 
bill always imirli his favourite in private. 

3 Mr Mairratli lias now born Ions: established in bis native 
eity of Dublin. 1 1 is musical exivll- nee was by no means tlifl 
only merit that mta-bod Scott to his vw »y while be remained 
. in Edinburgh. 

i 
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Hill and elsewhere. He promises to be a real trea- 
sure. 1 Notwithstanding, Mr Magratli went to Bow- 
hill with me one day, where his vocal talents gave 
great pleasure, and I hope will procure him the 
notice and protection of tho Buccleucli family. 
The Duke says iny building engrosses, as a com- 
mon centre, tho thoughts of Mr Atkinson and Mr 
Bullock, and wishes he could make them equally 
anxious in his own behalf. You may believe this 
flatters me not a little. 

“ P.S. — 1 agree with you that the tower will 
look rather rich for the rest of the building ; yet 
you may bo assured, that with diagonal chimneys 
and notched gables, it will have a very fine effect, 
and is in Scotch architecture by no means incom- 
patible. My house has been like a cried fair , and 
extreme the inconvenience of having no corner sa- 
cred to my own use, and free from intrusion. Ever 
truly yours, W. S.” 

“ To the Same. 

“ Abbotsford, 29th October 1H17* 

“ My Dear Terry, — I enclose a full sketch of the 
lower story, with accurate measurements of rooms, 
casements, door- ways, chimneys, &c\, that Mr At- 
kinson’s good will may not want means to work 
upon. I will speak to the subjects of your letters 
separately, that 1 may omit none of them. 1st, l 
cannot possibly surrender the window to the west 
in the library, 3 although I subscribe to all you urge 
about it. Still it is essential in point of light to 
my old eyes, and the single northern aspect would 
not serve me. Above all, it looks into the yard, 
and enables me to summon Tom Purdie without 
the intervention of a third party. Indeed, as 1 can 
liavo but a few books about me, it is of the less 
consequence. '2dfy, 1 resign the idea of corimf the 
library to your better judgment, and l think the 
Stirling Heads 3 will be admirably disposed in the 
glass of the armoury window. 1 have changed my 
mind as to having doors on the book-presses, which 
is, after all, a great bore. No person will be ad- 
mitted into my sanctum, and I can have* the door 
locked during my absence. Sdly, I expect Mr Bill- 
lock hero every day, and should be glad to have 
the drawings for the dining-room wainscot, as ho 
could explain them to the artists who arc to work 
them. This (always if quite convenient) would be 
the more desirable, as 1 must leave this place in a 
fortnight at farthest — the more’s the pity — and, 
consequently, the risk of blunders will be consider- 
ably increased. 1 should like if the pannclling of 
the wainscot could admit of a press on each side of 
tlie sideboard. I don’t mean a formal press with 
a high door, but some crypt, or, to speak vulgarly, 
cupboard, to put away bottles of wine, &e. You 
know 1 am my own butler, and such accommoda- 
tion is very convenient. We begin roofing to-mor- 
row. Wilkie admires the whole as a composition, 
and that is high authority. 1 agree that the foun- 
tain shall be out of doors ill front of tho green- 
house ; there may be an enclosure for it with some 
ornamented mason work, as in old gardens, and it 
will occupy an angle, which I should be puzzled 

1 This fine greyhound, a gift from Terry, had been sent to 
Bcotlnml under the rare of Mr Magratli. Terry had called the 
dog Mann ion, but Scott recliristened him Hamlet , in honour 
of his “ inky coat.” 

* Before the second and larger part of tho present house of 
Abbotsford was built, the small room, suliaequently known as 
the breakfast parlour, was during several years Scott's sanctum. 


what to do with, for turf and gravel would be 
rather meagre, and flowers not easily kept. I have 
the old fountain belonging 'to the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, which flowed with wine at the coronation 
of our kings and on other occasions of public re- 
joicing. I send a sketch of this venerable relic, 
connected as it is with a thousand associations. It 
is handsome in its forms ami proportions — a free- 
stone basin about three feet in diameter, and five 
inches and a half in depth, very handsomely hol- 
lowed. A piece has been broken off one edge, but 
as we have the fragment, it can easily be restored 
with cement. There are four openings for pipes in 
the circumference — each had been covered with a 
Gothic masque, now broken off and defaced, but 
which may be easily restored. Through these the 
wine had fallen into a larger and lower reservoir. 
I intend this for the centre of my fountain. I 
do not believe I should save £100 by retaining Mrs 
Bedford, by tlie timo she was raised, altered, and 
beautified, for, like the Highlandnian’s gun, she 
wants stock, lock, and barrel, to put her into re- 
pair. In the mean time, c the cabin is convenient.’ 
Yours ever, W. S.” 

** To Mr William Laidlaw , Kaeside. 

“ Edinburgh, Nov. 15th, 11117. 

“Dear Willie, — I have no intention to let tho 
Wliitchaugh without your express approbation, and 
1 wish you to act as my advisor ami representative 
in these matters. I would hardly have ventured 
to purchase so much land without the certainty of 

your counsel and co-operation On tho 

other side you will find a small order on the hanker 
at Galashiels, to be renewed half-yearly; not by 
way of recompensing your friendship ‘ with a load 
of barren money,’ but merely to ease my conscience 
in some degree for the time which 1 must neces- 
sarily withdraw from the labour which is to main- 
tain your family. Believe me, Dear Willie, yours 
truly, W. Scott.” 

“ To the Same. 

44 Eirnhurgh, 19th Nov. 1917. 

“ Dear Willie, — I hope you will not quarrel with 
my last. Believe me that, to a sound judging and 
philosophical mind, this same account of Dr. and 
Cr., which fills up so much time in tho world, is 
comparatively of very small value. When you get 
rich, unless I thrive in the same proportion, 1 will 
request your assistance lor less, for little, or for 
nothing, as the case may require ; but while I wear 
my seven-leagued bouts to stride in triumph over 
moss and muir, it would be very silly in cither of us 
to let a cheque twice a-year of £25 make a differ- 
ence between us. But all this we will talk over when 
we meet. I meditate one day a conp-de- nu litre, 
which will make my friend’s advice and exertion 
essential — indeed worthy of much better remune- 
ration. When you come, l hope you will bring us 
information of all my rural proceedings. Though 
so lately come to town, I still remember, at my 
waking hours, that I can neither see Tom Purdio 
nor Adam Paterson, 4 and rise with the more un- 

3 This all mil's to certain pieces of painted glass, representing 
the heads of some of the old Scotch kings, copied from tho 
curved ceiling of tho prescnce-cl ioinl>er in Stirling Castle. There 
are engravings of them in a work called 44 Lacunar Strevcli- 
nense.” Edinb. 4to, 1817. 

4 Adam Paterson was the intelligent foreman of the company 
of masons then employed at Abbotsford. 
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willingness. I was unwell on Monday and Tues- j 
day, but am quite recovered. Yours trulv, 

W. S ” 

“ To Thomas Scott, Esq. Paymaster 70 th luyime 
Kingston, .Canada. 

“ Edinburgh, 13tli Dec. 181 7. j 

“ My Dear Tom, — I should be happy to attend . 
to your col. mission about a dominie for your hoy, : 
but I think there will be much risk in yoking 
yourself with one for three or four years. You 
know what sort of black cattle these are, and how 
diUicult it is to discern their real character, though 
one may give a guess at their attainments. When 
they get good provender in their guts, they are apt j 
to turn out very different animals from what they 1 
werq in their original low condition, and got frisky j 
and troublesome. ] have made several inquiries, 
however, and request to know what salary you j 
would think reasonable, and also what acquisitions j 
he ought to possess. There is no combating the ! 
feelings which you express for the society of your i 
son, otherwise 1 really think that a Scottish educa- 
tion would Ik* highly desirable*; and should you at 
,.*.v time in* vert to this plan, you may rely on my 
bestowing the same attention upon him as upon 
my own boys. 

Ci I agree entirely with you on the necessity of 
your remaining in tin* regiment, while it. is station- 
ary, and retiring on half-pay when it marehes; but 
1 cannot so easily acquiesce in your plan of settling 
in Canada. On the latter event taking place, on 
the contrary, I think it would he* highly advisable 
that you should return to your native country, in 
the course of nature you must soon be possessed 
of considerable property, now liferented by our 
mother, and 1 should think that even your present 1 
income would secure you comfort and indepen- 
dence here. Should you remain in Canada, you 
must consider your family as settlers in that state;, 
and as I cannot believe that it will remain very 
long separated from America, I should almost think 
this equal to depriving them of the advantages of 
British subjects- at least of those which they might 
derive from their respectable connexions in this 
country. With respect to your twin, in particular, 

I have little doubt that I could he of considerable 
service to him in almost any line of life la; might 
chance to adopt here, but could of course have less 
influence on his fortunes were he to remain on the ; 
Niagara. 1 certainly feel anxious on this subject, 
because the settlement of your residence iu Ame- 
rica would be saying, in other words, that wo two, 
the last remains of a family once so numerous, are 
never more to meet upon this side of time. My 
own health is very much broken up by the perio- j 
dical recurrence of violent cramps in the stomach, | 
which neither scorn disposed to yield to medicine 
nor to abstinence. The complaint, tl^c doctors say, 
is not dangerous in itself, but I cannot look forward 
to its continued recurrence, without being certain 
that it is to break my health, and anticipate old 
age in cutting mo short. Be it so, my dear Torn 
— Sat est rijeisse — and I am too much of a philo- 
sopher to be anxious about protracted life, which, 
with all its infirmities and deprivations, 1 have 

. 1 Thomas Scott had s:*nt his brother the horns and feet of a 
gigantic stag, shot by him id Canada. The feet were ultimately 
MiL^pended to liell-conls in the armoury at Abbotsford ; mid the 
hums mounted as drinking cups. 


never consider'd as a blessing. In the years which 
may be before me, it would be a lively satisfaction 
to me to have the pleasure of seeing you in this 
country, with the prospect of a comfortable settle- 
ment. I have hut an imperfect account to render 
of my doings here. 1 have amused myself with 
making :*.:? addition to my cottage in the country. 
One little apartment is to he titled up as an ar- 
moury for my old relics ami curiosities. On the 
wicket l intend to mount your deer' 9 foot 1 — as 
an appropriate knocker. 1 hope the young ladies 
liked their watches, and that all your books, sta- 
tionery, &i\, vnme safe to hand. 1 am told you 
have several kinds of the oak peculiar to America. 
If you can send me a few good acorns, with tlio 
names of the kinds they belong to, l will have 
them reared with great care and attention. Tlio 
heaviest and smoothest acorns should he selected, 
as one would wish them, sent from sueh a distance, 
to succeed, which rarely happens unless they uro 
particularly well ripened. 1 shall he as much ob- 
liged to you as Sanelio was to the Duchess, or, to 
speak more correctly, the Duchess to Sanclio, for 
a similar favour. Our mother keeps her health 
surprisingly well now, nor do L think there is any 
difference, unless that, her deafness is rather in- 
creased. My eldest hoy is upwards of six feet 
high ; therefore horn, as Sergeant Kite says, to 
he a great man. 1 should not like such a rapid 
growth, hut that ho carries strength along with it; 
my youngest hoy is a very sharp little fellow — and 
the girls give us great satisfaction. Ever nlVoc- 
t innately yours, Walt UR Scott.” 

The following note; is without date. Tt accom- 
panied, iio doubt, the last proof-sheet of Rob Roy, 
and was therefore iu all probability written about 
toil days before the Mst of December 1 B 1 7 — on 
which day the novel was published. 

“ To Mr James JlaUantyne , St John Street . 

w Dear James, — 

With great, joy 

f h«jiu 1 /mi hoy. 

•Twnn a tough job, 

Kilt wu’ru done with ltub. 

“ f forget if 1 mentioned Terry in my list of 
Friends. Fray send me two or three copies as 
soon as you can. it were pity to make the tlrin- 
dor a pay '"image. Yours ever, W. S.” 

Tint novel had indeed been u a tough job” — for 
lightly and airily us it reads, the author liad strug- 
gled almost throughout with the pains of cramp or 
the lassitude of opium, ( ailing on him one day to 
dun him for copy, James Ballantyne found him 
with a clean pen and a blank sheet before him, and 
uttered some rather solemn exclamation of sur- 
prise. w Ay, ay. Jemmy,” said lie*, “ ’tis easy for 
you to hid me get on, but how the deuce can I 
make* Rob Roy’s wife speak, witli such a cunnur- 
ritnj in my guts'” 


2 They called Daniel Terry among tlienwel ve« ‘ * The (irinder f 
in double nlhifcion to the song of Terry the Grinder, and to some 
harsh under- non sot their friend's voice. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Rob Roy published — Negotiation concernin'? the Second Series 
of Tales of my Landlord — Commission to search for the Scot- 
tish Regalia— Letters to the Duke of lluccleiich, MrCrokcr, 
Mr Morritt, Mr Murray, Mr Muttirin, &c. — Correspondence 
on rural affairs -with Mr Laidlaw — and on the Huildings at 
Abbotsford with Mr Terry — Death of Mrs Murray Keith 
and JVlr (Jeorgu 1 hillock. 

1818 . 

Ron Roy and liis wife. Radio Nieol Jarvie and 
his housekeeper. Hie Vernon and Raslileigli Os- 
baldistoue — these boldly drawn and happily con- 
trasted personages — were welcomed as warmly as 
the most fortunate of their predecessors. Consta- 
ble's resolution to begin with an edition of 10,000, 
proved to have been as sagacious as brave; for 
within a fortnight a. second impression of .3000 was 
called for ; and the subsequent sale of this novel 
has considerably exceeded 40,000 more. 

Scott, however, had not waited for this new 
burst of applause. As soon as he came w ithin view 
jf the completion of Rob Roy, he desired John 
Ballantync to propose to Constable & Co. a second 
series of the Tales of my Landlord, to be comprised, 
like the first, in four volumes, and ready for publi- 
cation by “the King’s birtli-day;” that is, the 4 th 
of June 1818. “ L liavo hungered and thirsted,” he 
wrote, “ to pec the end of those shabby borrow ings 
among friends ; they have all been wiped out ex- 
cept the good Duke’s £4 000 — and l w ill not suffer 
either new offers of land or anything else to coiue in 
the w'ay of that clearance. 1 expect that you will 
be able to arrange this resurrection of Jedediah, so 
that .£.5000 shall be at my order.” 

Mr Rigdum used to glory in recounting that he 
acquitted himself on this occasion with a species of 
dexterity not contemplated in his commission. lie 
well knew how sorely Constable had been wounded 
by seeing the first Tales of Jedediah published by 
Murray and Blackwood — and that the utmost suc- 
cess of Rob Roy would only double liis anxiety to 
keep them out of the field, when the hint should be 
dropt that a second MS. from Caiulercleucli might 
shortly he looked for. John therefore took a con- 
venient opportunity to mention the new scheme as 
if casually — so as to give Constable the impression 
that the author's purpose was to divide the second 
series also between his old rival in Albemarle 
Street, of whom his jealousy was always sensitive, 
and his neighbour Blackwood, whom, if there had 
been no other grudge, the recent conduct and ra- 
pidly increasing sale of his Magazine would have 
been sufficient to make Constable hate with a per- 
fect hatred. To see not only his old “ Scots Maga- 
zine” eclipsed, but the authority of the Edinburgh 
Review' itself bearded on its own soil by this juve- 
nile upstart, was to him gall and wormwood ; and, 
moreover, he himself had come in for his share in 
some of those grotesque jeux d\sprit by which, at 
this period, l Hack wood's young Tory wags delighted 
to ast-ail their elders and betters of the Whig per- 
suasion. To prevent the proprietor of this new 
journal from acquiring anything like a hold on the 
author of Waverloy, and thus competing with him- 
self not only in periodical literature, but in the 
highest of the time, was an object for which, as 
John Ballantyne shrewdly guessed. Constable would 
have made at that moment almost any sacrifice. 
When, therefore the haughty hut trembling book- 
seller “The Lord High Constable” (as he had 


been dubbed by these jesters) — signified his earnest 
hope that the second Tales of my Landlord were 
destined to come out under the same auspices with 
Rob Roy, the plenipotentiary answered with an 
air of deep regret, that he feared it would be im- 
possible for the author to dispose of the work — 
unless to publishers who should agree to take with 
it the tchole of the remaining stock of “ John Bal- 
lantyne & Co.” ; and Constable, pertinaciously as 
he had stood out against many more modest pro- 
positions (ff this nature, w r as so worked upon by 
his jealous feelings, that his resolution at once gave 
way. lie agreed on the instant to do all that John 
seemed to shrink from asking — and at one sweep 
el eared the Augean stable in Hanover Street of 
unsaleable rubbish to the amount of £.5*270 1 I am 
assured by his surviving partner, that when li# had 
finally redisposed of the stock, he found himself a 
loser by fully two-tliirds of this sum. 

Burtheiiod with this heavy condition, the agree- 
ment for the sale of 10,000 copies of the embryo 
series was signed before the end of November 1817; 
and on the 7th January 1818 Scott wrote as follows 
to liis noble friend : — 

“ To the J)uke of Bucdeuch, »$•<?. ftc, 

“My Dear Lord Duke, -l have the great pleasure 
of enclosing the discharged bond which your Grace 
stood engaged in for me, and oil my account. The 
accommodation was of the greatest consequence to 
me, as it enabled me to retain possession of some 
valuable literary property, which l must otherwise 
have suffered to be sold at a time when the book- 
sellers had no money to buy it. My clear Lord, to 
wish that all your numerous and extensive acts of 
kindness may be attended with similar advantages 
to the persons whom you oblige, is wishing you 
what to your mind will be the best recompense ; 
and to wish that they may be felt by all as grate- 
fully as by me, though you may be careless to hear 
about that part of the story, is only wishing wiiat is 
creditable to human nature. I have this moment 
vour more than kind letter, and congratulate your 
Grace that, in one sense of the word, you can 
ho what you never will be in any other, ambidexter. 
But 1 am sorry you took so much trouble 1 , and I 
fear pains besides, to display your new talent. Ever 
your Grace’s truly faithful Walter Scott.” 

The closing sentence of this letter refers to a fit 
of the gout whch had disabled the Duke’s right 
band, but not cooled his zeal on a subject which, 
throughout January 1818, occupied I firmly be- 
lieve, much more of his correspondent’s thoughts by 
day and dreams by night, than any one, or perhaps 
than all others besides. The time now approached 
when a Commission to examine the Crown-room in 
the Castle of Edinburgh, which had sprung from one 
of Scott’s conversations with the Prince Regent in 
1815, w*as at length to be acted upon. The mins- 
trel of the “ Rough Clan” had taken care that tho 
name of his chief should stand at the head of the 
document ; but the Duke's now* precarious health 
ultimately prevented him from being present at the 
discovery of the long buried and almost forgotten 
Regalia of Scotland. The tw*o following letters on 
this subject are of the same date — Edinburgh, 14th 
January 1818. 

“ To the Duke of Buedeuch , (Jo. <Jc., Bowhill. 

“My Dear Lord,- You will hear from the Ad- 
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vocate, that tlie Commission for opening the Re- 
galia is arrived, and that the Commissioners held 
their first meeting yesterday. They have named 
next Wednesday (in case your Grace can attend) 
for opening the mysterious chest. So this question 
will be put to rest for ever. 

“ I remember among the rebel company which 
debauched my youth, there was a drunken old Tory, 
who used to sing a ballad made about these same 
Regalia at ‘V time of tlu; Union, in which they 
were all destined to the basest uses ; the crown, for 
example, 

* To ni.'ikc h cun for Untidy Xun 
To puke in when she ’s tipsy/ 

The rest of the song is in a tone of equally pure 
humour ; the chorus ran- — 

1 Farewell, thou ancient kingdom — 

® Far*, well, thou ancient Kingdom, 

Who sold ihyselt tor F.nglish pelf — 

Wits ever Mich a thing done 

I hope your Grace feels yourself sufficiently inte- 
rested in the recovery of these ancient symbols ol* 
national independone**, so long worn by your fore- 
fathers, and which were never profaned by the touch 
o! a monarch of a foreign dynasty. — Hero is fine 
planting weather. 1 trust it is as good in the Fo- 
rest and on Twccdsidc. Ever your <1 race’s truly 
faithful, \Valtkh Scott.'* 

“ To J. B. S. Morritt, Iwy., M. 7\, Rokchy. 

“ Dear Morritt, - -Our fat friend has remembered 
a petition which l put up to him, and has granted 
a Commission to the Officers of State and others 
(my unworthy self included) - which trusty and 
well-beloved persons are to institute a search after 
tin* Regalia of Scotland. Them has an odd mystery 
hung about the fate of these royal symbols of na- 
tional independence. The spirit of the Scotch at 
the Union clang fondly to these emblems ; and to 
soothe their jealousy it was specially provided by an 
urticle of the Union, that the Regalia should never 
be removed, uuder any pretext, from the kingdom 
of Scotland. Accordingly they were deposited, with 
much ceremony, as an authentic instrument bears, 
in a strong chest, secured by many locks, anti the 
chest itself placed in a strong room, which again 
was carefully bolted up anti secured, leaving to na- 
tional pride the satisfaction of pointing to tin? barred 
window, with the consciousness that there lay the 
Regalia of Scotland, lint this gratification was 
f>trangely qualified by a surmise, which somehow 
became generally averred, stating, that the Regalia 
had been sent to London ; and you may remember 
that we saw at the Jewel Office a crown, Maid to be 
the ancient Crown of Scotland. If this transfer (by 
the way, highly illegal) was ever made, it must have 
been under some secret warrant; for no authority 
can be traced for such a proceeding in the? records 
<>i the Secretary of State's Office. Fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago, the Crown-room, as it is called, was 
opened by eertain Commissioner*-, under authority of 
a sign-manual. They saw the fatal chest, strewed 
with the dust of an hundred years, about six inches 
thick : a coating of like thickness lay on the floor ; 
and I have heard the late President Blair say, that 
the uniform and level appearance of the dust war- 
ranted them to believe that the chest, if opened at 
all after 1707, must have been violated within a 
short time of tliat date, 6ince, had it been opened 
at a later period, the dust accumulated on the Lid, 


and displaced at opening it, must have been lying 
around the chest. But the Commissioners did not 
think tlu ir warrant entitled ihem to force this chest, 
for which < u keys could he found; especially an 
their warrant only entitled them to soarch for re- 
cords- - not for crowns and sceptres. 

“ The im story, therefore, remained unpenetra- 
■ ted ; and public curiosity was left to console itself 
, with tin i urscry rhyme- — 

j * * On Tintock tup there is a mist, 

j A ml in the uii.it there is a kUt/* 

I Our fat friend's curiosity, however, goes to the point 
at once, authorising and enjoining an express search 
for the Regalia. Our friend of Buecleuch is at til* 
head of tlie commission, and will, 1 think, be us koeii 
as 1 or any on**, to see the issue. 

“ L trust you have read Rob by this time. 1 
think he smells of the cramp. Above all, 1 had too 
much flax on iny distaff ; and as it did not consist 
with my patience or my plan to make a fourth vo- 
lume, 1 was obliged at last to draw a rough, coarse, 
and hr sly thread. But tin; hook is well liked here, 
and has reeled off in great style. 1 lmvo two stories 
oil the anvil, far Mqierior to Rob Roy in point of 
, interest. Ever yours, Wai.tku Scott.” 

i 

| The ( Vmiiiiissinncrs, w ho finally assembled on the 
j 4th of February, were, according to the record — 
“ The Right lion. Charles Hope, Lord President of 
, the Court of Session ; the Right lion. David Boyle, 

; Lord Just ice-CJerk ; the Right Hon. William Adam, 
Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court; Ma- 
| jor-Gom*ral John Hope (Commanding the Forces 
: in Scotland) ; the Solicitor-General (James Wed- 
I derhurn, Esq,); the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
(Kincaid Mackenzie, Esq.); William Clerk, Esq., 
Principal Clerk of the Jury Court ; Henry Jurdine, 
Esq., Deputy Remembrancer in the Exchequer; 
Thomas Thomson, Esq., Deputy Clerk-Register of 
Scotland ; and Walter Scott, Esq., one* of the Prin- 
cipal Clerks of Session.” 

Of the proceedings of this day, tin* reader lias 
a full and particular account in an Essay which 
Scott jwnned shortly afterwards, and which is in- 
i' eluded in his Promt Miscellanies. But J must not 
omit tin; contemporaneous letters in which lie an- 
flounced the success of the quest to his friend tha 
j Secretary of the Admiralty, and through him to tha 
] Regent: — 

j u To J. W. ( 'roker, Ksq., M.P., J\c. <§ c., Admiralty , 
London, 

'* Edinburgh, 4th Feb. 1818. 

“ My Dear (’roker, — 1 have the pleasure to as- 
sure you the Regalia of Scotland wens this day found 
in perfect preservation. The Sword of State and 
Sceptre showed marks of hard usage at some for- 
mer period ; but in all respects agree with the de- 
scription in Thomson’s work. 1 1 will send you a 
complete account of the opening to-morrow, as the 
official account will take some time to draw up. In 
the meantime, 1 hope you will remain as obstinate 
in your unbelief as St Thomas, because then you 
will cmne down to satisfy yourself. 1 know nobody 
entitled to earlier information, save one, to whom 
you can perhaps find the muans of communicating 
the result of our researches. The post is just going 
off. Ever yours truly, Walter Scott.” 

1 Collection of Invontoriot and other Records of the Royal 
Wurdroto ***■*! Jewel- Uotue, Arc. tkiin. 181®. 4to. 
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t€ To the Same. 

“ Edinburgh f Ath February 1818 . 
n My I)oar Croker, — I promised I would add 
something to my report of yesterday, and yet 1 find 
I have but little to say. The extreme solemnity of 
opening sealed doors of oak and iron, and finally 
breaking ojn*n a chest which had been shut since 
7th March 170 7, about a hundred and eleven years, 
gave a sort of interest to our researches, which I 
can hardly express to you, and it would be very dif- 
ficult to describe the intense eagerness with which 
we watched the rising of the lid of the chest, and 
the progress of the workmen in breaking it open, 
which was neither an easy nor a speedy task. It 
sounded very hollow when they worked on it with 
their tools, anti I began to lean to your faction of 
the Little Faiths. However, I never could assign 
any probable or feasible reason for withdrawing 
these memorials of ancient independence ; and my 
doubts rather arose from the conviction that many 
absurd things aro done in public as well as in pri- 
vate life, merely out of a hasty impression of passion 
or resentment.. For it was evident the removal of 
the Regalia might have greatly irritated people’s 
minds here, and offered a fair pretext of breaking 
the Union, which for thirty years was the predomi- 
nant wish of the Scottish nation. 

u The discovery of the Regalia has interested 
people’s minds much more strongly than I ex- 
pected, and is certainly calculated to make a plea- 
sant and favourable impression upon them in re- 
t pect to the kingly part of the constitution. It 
would he of the utmost consequence that they 
should be occasionally shown to them, under pro- 
|K»r regulations, and for a small fee. The Sword 
of State is a most beautiful piece of workmanship, 
a present from Pope Julius II. to James IV. The 
scabbard is richly decorated with filigree work of 
silver, double gilded, representing oak leaves and 
acorns, executed in a taste worthy that classical 
age in which the arts revived. A draughtsman 
lias been employed to make sketches of these ar- 
ticles, in oilier to be laid before his Royal High- 
ness. The fate of these Regalia, which his Royal 
Highness’s goodness has thus restored to light and 
honour, has on one or two occasions been singular 
enough. They were, in 1(> 52, lodged in the Castle 
of Dunnottar, the scat of the Earl Marischal, by 
whom, according to his ancient privilege, they 
were kept. The castle was defended by George 
Ogilvie of Barra, who, apprehensive of the pro- 
gress which the English made in reducing the 
strong places in Scotland, became anxious for the 
safety of these valuable memorials. The ingenuity 
oi his lady had them conveyed out of the castle in 
a hag on a woman’s back, among some hards, as 
they are calk'd, of lint. They were carried to the 
Kirk of Kinneff, and intrusted to the care of the 
clergyman named Grainger and his wife, and bu- 
ried under the pulpit. The Castle of Dunnottar, 
though very strong and faithfully defended, was at 
length under necessity of surrendering, b<png the 
last strong place in LI ri tain on which the royal flag 
floated in those calamitous times. Ogilvie and his 
lady were threatened with the utmost extremities 
by the Republican General Morgan, unless they 
should produce the Regalia. The governor stuck 
to it that he knew nothing of them, as in fact they 
had been carried away without his knowledge. 
The Lady maintained she had given them to John 


Keith, second son of the Earl Marischal, by whom, 
she said, they had been carried to Franco. They 
suffered a long imprisonment, and much ill usage. 
On the Restoration, the old Countess Marischal, 
founding upon the story Mrs Ogilvie had told to 
screen her husband, obtained for her own son, 
John Keith, the Earldom of Kintoro, and the post 
of Knight Marischal, with £400 a-year, as if he 
had been in truth the preserver of the Regalia. It 
soon proved that this reward had been too hastily 
given, for Ogilvie of Barra produced the Regalia, 
the honest clergyman refusing to deliver them to 
any one but those from whom lie received them. 
Ogilvie was made a Knight Baronet, however, and 
■ got a new charter of the lands, acknowledging the 
good service. Thus it happened oddly enough, 
that Keith, who was abroad during the transac- 
tion, and had nothing to do with it, got the earl- 
dom, pension, &e., Ogilvie only inferior honours, 
and the poor clergyman nothing whatever, or, as 
wc say, the hare's foot to lick. As for Ogilvie’s 
lady, she died before tin; Restoration, her health 
being ruined l>y the hardships she endured from 
the Cromwellian satellites. She was a Douglas, 
with all the high spirit of that proud family. On 
her deathbed, and not till then, she told her hus- 
band where the honours were concealed, charging 
him to suffer death rather than l>ctray them. Po- 
pular tradition says, not very probably, that Grain- 
ger and liis wife were hooted (that is, tortured 
with the engine called the boots.) I think that the 
Knight Marisclial’s office rested in tin; Kintoro fa 
mily until 1715, when it was resumed on account 
of the bearded Earl’s accession to the Insurrection 
of that year. He escaped well, for they might 
have taken his estate and his earldom. I must 
save post, however, and conclude abruptly. Yours 
cver > W alter, Scott.” 

On the 5th, after the foregoing letter had been 
written at the Clerk’s table, Scott and several of 
his brother Commissioners revisited the Castle, 
accompanied by some of the ladies of their fami- 
lies. His daughter tells me that her father’s con- 
versation had worked her feelings up to such a 
pitch, that when the lid was again removed, she 
nearly fainted, and drew back from the circle. As 
she was retiring, she was startled by his voice ex- 
claiming, in a tone of the deepest emotion, “ some- 
thing between anger and despair,” as she expresses 
“ By G — , No !” One of the Commissioners, 
not quite entering into the solemnity with which 
Scott regarded this business, had, it seems, made a 
sort of motion as if he meant to put the crown on 
the head of one of the young ladies near him, but 
the voice and aspect of the Poet were more than 
sufficient to make the worthy gentleman under- 
stand his error; and, respecting the enthusiasm 
with which he had not been taught to sympathize, 
he laid down the ancient diadem with an air of 
painful embarrassment. Scott whispered, « Pray 
forgive me;” aud turning round at the moment, 
observed his daughter deadly pale, and leaning by 
the door. He immediately drew her out of the 
room, and when the air had soinew'hat recovered 
her, walked with her across the Mound to Castle 
Street. u lie never spoke all the way home,” she 
says, * but every now and then I felt his arm 
tremble ; and from that time 1 fancied he began to 
treat me more like a woman tlian a child. I 
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thought he liked me better, too, than he had ever continuation of the drama, down to the eommence- 
done before.” ment of tlu* third act, as l have your letter on tho 

These little incidents may give some notion of subject «u the first. You will understand that I 
the profound seriousness with which ins imagina- only mean t!. *111 as sketches; for the first and ac- 
tion had invested tliis matter. I am obliged to con’d acts are too short, and boili want much to 
add, that in the society of Edinburgh at tlie time. eomhino them with the third. 1 can easily add 
even in the highest Tory circles, it did not seem music to Miss Devorgoil’s part. As to Brahain, 
to aw aken nnieli even of curiosity - to say nothing he is a beast of an actor, though ail angel of a 
-f any deeper feeling. There was, however, a great singir, an* 1 truly 1 do not see wliat he could per- 
excitement a? long the common people of tlu* town, sonify, Let me know, however, your tlioughts and 
and a still greater an tong the peasantry, not only in wishes, and all shall he moulded to tin* best of my 
the neighbourhood, but all over Scotland; and the power to meet them: tlu* point ih to make it take 
Crown-room, becoming tlienci '’.irtli one of tlu* esta- if we can; tlu* rest is all leather and prunella. A 
blished lion# of a city much resorted to, moreover, great many things must occur to you technically 
by stranger tourists, was likely, on tins most mode- better, in tlu* way of alteration and improvement, 
rate scale of admission -fee, to supply a revenue sutli- and you know well that, though too indolent to 
went for remunerating responsible and respectable amend things on my own eoiuietion, I am always 
guardianship. This i»i?.t would, as Scott thought, ready to make them meet iny friends’ wishes if 
be a very suitable one for his friend. Captain Adam possible. We shall both wish it better than 1 cull 
Fcrgusson; and he exerted all his zeal for that make i., but there is no reason why we should not 
purpose. The Captaiu was appointed: his nomina- do fur it all that we can. I ad\ise you to take soino 
tion, however, did not take plain* for some months sapient friend into jour couiim Is, and let me know 
after; and the postscript of a letter to the Duke of tin* result, returning the MS. at (lie same time. 
Unccleuch, dated May 1 1th, l HI II, plainly indicates “ 1 am now anxious to complete Abbotsford. I 
tli.* interest on which Scott- mainly relied for its think I told you I mean to do nothing whatever to 
completion: “ If you happen,” he writes, 14 to see j tin* present home, but. to take it away altogether at 

Lord Melville, pray give liim a jog about Fergus- j some future time, so that I lini.di tin* upper story 
sou’s atlair; hut between ourselves, 1 depend j without any communication with M rs Uedlord’s ri- 
chiefly mi the kind offices of* VV’illie Adam, who is j ,1, rant mansion, and shall place the opening in the 
an auld sneck-drawor.” Tin* Lord Chief-Commis- lower story, wherever it will lie most suitable for 
sioner, at all times ready to lend Scott his infill- \ the new house, w ithout regard to defacing the tein- 
enee with the Royal Family, had, on the present 1 porary draw iug-moni. I am quite feverish about 
occasion, tho additional motive of warm and lu re- j tin* armoury. 1 have two pretty complete suits of 
ditary personal regard for Fergusson. | armour— one Indian one, and a cuirassier’s, with 

1 have placed together such letters as referred j hoots, casque, Aic. ; many helmets, corslets, and 
principally to tho episode of tho Regalia ; but shall steel caps, swords and poinards without end, and 
now gi\c, in tho order of time, a few which will about a dozen of guns, ancient and modern, i liavu 
sufficiently illustrate tho usual course of his exist- besides two or three hat tie-axes and maces, pikes 
diet* while the Heart of Mid- Lothian was in pro- and targets, a Highlander's accoutrement complete, 
gross. It appears that lu* resumed, in the begin- a great variety of nranchcs of horns, pikes, hows 
ning of this year, his drama of Devorgoil. Ilis and arrows, and tho clubs and creases of Indian 
letters to Terry are of course full of that subject, tribes. Mr Bullock promised to give some hint 
but they contain, at tho same time, many curious ; about the fashion of disposing all these matters; 
indications of his views and feelings as to theatri- and now our spring is approaching, and I want 
cal affairs in general — and mixed up with these a « hut my plans to get on. 1 have reason to ho proud 
most characteristic record of the earnestness with of the finishing of my ea die, for even of the tower, 
which be now watched the interior titling up, as for which l trembled, not a stone h;is been shaken 
la* had in the season before the outward arehitee- by tlu* late terrific gale, which blew a roof clear 
turo, of the new edifice at Abbotsford. Meanwhile off 111 tlu* neighbourhood. It was lying in the road 


it will lit* seen that he found leisure hours for va- 
rious contributions to periodical works; among 
others, ail article 011 Kirk ton's Church History, and 
another on (of all subjects in the wyrld) military ! 
bridijfSj for the Quarterly Review; a spirited \cr- 
siou of the old German ballad on tho Battle of 
Scmpach, and a generous criticism on Mrs Shel- 
ley’s romance of Frankenstein, for Blackwood s 
Magazine. This being the first whiter and spring 
of Laidlaw r ’s establishment at Kaeside, communi- 
cations as to the affairs of the farm were exchanged 
weekly whenever Scott was in Edinburgh, and 
they afford delightful evidence of that paternal so- 
licitude for the well-being of his rural dependents, 
which all along kept pace with Scott’s zeal as to 
the economical improvement, and tlie picturesque 
adornment of his territories. • 

“ To D. Terrify Esq ., London . 

“ Edinburgh, it'kl Jun. HU 8. 


like a saddle, as Tom I’urdie expressed it. Neither 
has a slate been lifted, though about tw'o yards of 
slating wen* stripped from the stahlcs in the haugh, 
which you know were comparatively less exposed. 

“ 1 am glad to hear, of Mrs Terry’s improved 
health and good prospects. As for young Master 
iMunihlccrusl, I have no doubt ho will be a credit 
to us all. Yours ever truly, W. Scott.” 

As the letters to Mr Laidlaw did not travel by 
post, hut in the basket w'hicli had come laden with 
farm-produce for tlie use of the family in Edinburgh, 
they have rarely any date but the day of the week. 

| This is, however, of no consequence. 

u To Mr LavUaw, Kaeside. 

“ Wedm [Jan. Ifllfl.] 

“ Dear Willie, — Should the weather be rough, 
and you nevertheless obliged to come to town, do 
not think of riding, but take tlie Bluchcr. 1 Ke- 


“ My Dear Terry, — You have by this time the 1 A stage- coach ao culled, betwixt Edinburgh and Jedburgh. 
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member, your health is of consequence to your 
family. Fray talk generally with the notables of 
Damick — I mean Rutherford, and so forth — con- 
cerning the best ordering of the road to the marie; 
and also of the foot-road. It appears to me some 
route might be found more convenient than the 
present, but that which is most agreeable to those 
interested, shall also be most agreeable for me. As 
a patriotic member of the community of Darnick, 
1 consider their rights equally important as my 
own. 

u I told you I should like to convert the present 
steading at Beecliland into a little hamlet of la- 
bourers, which we will name Abbotstown. The art 
of making people happy is to leave them much to 
their own guidance, but some little regulation is 
necessary. In the first place, I should like to have 
active and decent people there ; then it is to be 
considered on what footing they should be. I con- 
ceive the best possible is, that they should pay for 
their cottages, and cow-grass, and potato ground, 
and bo paid for their labour at the ordinary rate. 
I would give them some advantages suttieient to 
balance the following conditions, which, after all, 
an? conditions in my favour: - - la*/. That they shall 
keep their cottages and little gardens, and doors, 
tolerably neat ; and *2d y That the men shall on no 
account shoot, or tin; hoys break timber or take 
birds’ nests, or go among the planting. I do not 
know any other restrictions, and tin ‘so are easy. I 
should think we might settle a few families very 
happily here, which is an object I have much at 
heart, fur I have no notion of the proprietor who 
is only ambitious to be lord of the ‘ beast and the 
brute,* and chases the human face from his vicinity. 
By the by, could we not manage to have a piper 
among the colonists t 

“ We are delighted to hear that your littlo folks 
like the dolls. Fray, in your walks try to ascertain 
the locality of St John's Well, which cures the butts, 
and which John Moss claims for Kaesidc ; also the 
true history of the Carline’s Hole. Ever most truly 
yours, W. Scott. 

" I hope Mrs Laid law does not want for anything 
that she can get from the garden or elsewhere.” 

“ To Daniel Terry , Esq. 

“ mil February 1818. 

** My Dear Terry, — Yours arrived, unluckily, 
just half an hour after my packet was in the Fost- 
ofliee, so this will cost you i)d., for which 1 grieve. 
To answer your principal question first,-— the drama 
is 

* Yours, Terry, yours in every thought.* 

I should never have dreamed of making such an 
attempt, in my own proper person ; and if I had 
such a vision, 1 should have been anxious to have 
made it something of a legitimate drama, such as 
a literary man, uncalled upon by any circumstance 
to connect himself with the stage, might have been 
expected to produce. Now' this is just what any 
gentleman in your situation might run oft', to give 
a little novelty to the entertainment of the year, 
and as such will meet a mitigated degree of criti- 

* Slightly altered from l>r Johnson’s Prologue to the Comedy 
of "A AVonl to the Wise." 

• Mr Nicol M>I»e of Fuldonsuta. This gratlenuin’s property 

la a valuable and extensive one, situated immediately to the 
westward of Abbotsford ; and Scott continued, your after year, 
ftu dream of adding it also to his own. 


cism, and have a better chance of that productive 
success, which is my principal object in my god- 
son’s behalf. If any time should come when you 
might wish to disclose the secret, it will be in your 
power, and our correspondence will always servo 
to show that it was only at my earnest request, 
annexed as the condition of bringing the play for- 
ward, that you gave it your name — a circumstance 
which, with all the attending particulars, will prove 
plainly that there was no assumption on your part. 

w A beautiful drama might be made on the con- 
cealment of the Scotch regalia during the troubles. 
But it would interfere with the democratic spirit 
of the times, and would probably 
‘ lly party rape. 

Or right or wrong, be hooted from the stage.* 1 * 
“ I w’ill never forgive you if you let any false 
idea of my authorial feelings prevent your acting 
in this affair as if you were the real parent, not 
the godfather of the piece. Our facetious friend 
J. B. knows nought of such a matter being en train , 
and never will know. I am delighted to hear my 
windows are finished. Y ours very truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

“ To Mr Laidlaic, Kaesidc. 

*' Wednesday. [Feb. 1818.] 

“ Dear Willie, — I am not desirous to buy more 
land at present, unless I were to deal with Mr 
| Rutherford or Ilciton, and 1 would rather deal 
with them next year than this, when I would have 
all my payments made for what 1 am now buying. 

, Three or lour sueli yearn as the last would enable 
I me with prudence and propriety to ask Nicol 3 him- 
i self to Hit and remove. 

| “ 1 like the idea of the birch-hedge much, and if 

| intermixed with holly and thorns, I think it might 
! make an impenetrable thicket, having all the ad- 

■ vantages of a hedge without the formality. I fancy 
! you will also need a great number of (black) Italian 

poplars — which are among the most useful and best 
. growers, as well as most beautiful of plants w'hich 
| love a wet soil. 

• u 1 am glad the saws are going. 3 We may begin 
by and by with w rights, but I cannot but think that 
a handy labourer might be taught to work at them. 

! I shall insist on Tom learning the process perfectly 
himself. 

| “ As to the darkness of the garrets, they are in- 

! tended for the accommodation of travelling geniuses, 
poets, painters, and so forth, and a little obscurity 
j will refresh their shattered brains. I dare say 

■ Lnuchie 4 will share his knoll, if it is required — it 
may to the; barber’s with the Laird's hebdomadal 

j beard- -and Back wood would have thought it tho 
i easier job of the two. 

j “ 1 saw Blackwood yesterday, and Hogg the day 
; before, and I understand from them you think of 
resigning the Chronicle department of the Maga- 

• zine. Blackwood told me, that if you did not like 
: that part of the duty, he would consider himself 

accountable for the same sum he had specified to 
; you for any other articles you might comnumicato 
from time to time. He proposes that Hogg should 
, do the Chronicle : He will not do it so well as you, 

; 3 A saw- mill had just bern riveted at Tofttlcld. 

* A cocklaird adjoining Abbotsford at the eastern side. HU 
farm is properly Loehbr*'i*t ; hut in the neighbourhood he wm 
i generally known as /xim/ Lauchie . — or Lauchie Lang legs. 

■ Washington Irving describes him in his “Abbotsford,*' wiUi 
| high gusto. He was a most absurd original. 

i 
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for he wants judgment and caution, and likes to 
have the appearance of eccentricity where cccon- | 
tricity is least graceful ; that, however, is Black- 
wood's aifair. If you really do not like the. Chronicle, j 
there can be no harm in your giving it up. What | 
strikes me is, that there is a something certain in 
having such a department to conduct, whereas you 
may sometimes find yourself at a loss when you 
have to cast . bout for a subject every month. 
Blackwood is rather in a bad pickle just now — . 
sent to Coventry by the trade, as the booksellers j 
call themselves, and all about the parody of the ! 
two beasts. 1 Surely these gonth lien think them- I 
selves rather formed of porcelain clay than of '• 
conn non potter's ware. Dealing in satire against j 
all others, their own dignit.' slitters so cruelly from ; 
an ill-jiungiiied joke ! If It. had good books to sell, j 
lie might set them all at defiance, llis Magazine | 
does well, and beats Constable’s : but wo will talk 
of this when we meet. 

“ As for Whiggerv in general, 1 can only say, 
th;u. as no man can be said to be utterly overset 
until liis rump has been higher than his head, so f 
cannot read in history of any free, state which has 
been brought to slavery until the rascal and uuin- 
Kiruf ted populace had had their short, hour of an- 
arehieal government, which naturally leads to the 
stern repose of military despotism. Property, 
morals, education, are the proper qualifications for 
t hose who should hold political rights, and extend- 
ing them very widely greatly lessens the chance of 
these qualifications being found in electors. Look 
at thi! sort of persons chosen at elections where the 
franchise is very general, and you will find either 
fools who are content to flatter the passions of the 
mob for a little transient popularity, or knaves 
who pander to their follies that they may make 
their necks a footstool for their own promotion. 
With these convictions 1 am very jealous of Wliig- 
gery, under all modifications ; and 1 must say, my 
a cqi lain tan ee with the total want of principle in 
some of its warmest, professors does not tend to 
recommend it. Somewhat too much of this. My 
compliments to the goodwife. Your* truly, 

Waltkii Scott.” 

“ To tht 3 M unas. 

44 Wednesday. |Teb. 11118.} 

“ Dear Willie, — I have no idea Usher 2 will take 
the sheep land again, nor would 1 press it on him. 

1 An article in one of the early numbers of lllackv'ood'x Mi i- 
qazhitu entitled The t ’tux Idee. MS. in which the literati and 
booksellers of Kdinburgh were quizzed masse — Scott him- 
self among the rest. It was in this lampoon that Constable first 
aaw himself designated in print by the sobriquet of “ The 
Crafty,” long before bestowed on liiin by one oMiis own most 
eminent Whig xupporti rs ; but nothing nettled him so imieli as 
the passages in which ho and Blackwood are represented in- 
treating the support of Scott for their respective Magazines, 
and waved off by the Cireat Magician” in the same identical 
phrases of contemptuous indifferenee. The description of Con- 
stable's visit to Abbotslnrd may l>e worth transcribing— for Sir 
David Wilkie, who was prsi ut when Scott read it, says be 
was almost choked with laughter, and he afterwards contcssed 
that the Chaldean author bad given a sufficiently accurate ver- 
sion of what really pass' d on the occasion : — 

“ 20. But when the Spirits were gone, he (The Crafty) said 
nnto himself, 1 will arise and go unto a magician, which is of 
my friends: of a surety he will devise some remedy, and free 
me out of all my distresses. 

“27. So he arose nnd eann; unto that great magician which 
hath his dwelling in the old fastness, hard by the It i\er Jordan, 
which is by the Border. 

“ 28. And the magician opened his mouth and said, Lo ! my 
heart wislieth thy good, ann let the thing prosper which is in 
thy bands to do it. 


As my circumstances stand, immediate revenue is 
much loss my object than the real improvement of 
this property, which amuses me besides; our wants 
art' amply supplied by my £1600 a-year official in- 
come: nor h:i ve we a wish or a motive to extend 
our expenses uyoml that of the decencies and 
hospitality of .»• r station in life; so that my other 
resources remain for buying land in future, or im- 
proving what we have. No doubt Abbotsford, in 
maintaining our establishment during the summer, 
may be reckoned £ 1 .‘>0 or saved on what wo 

must otherwise buy ; and if wo could arrange to 
have mutton and beef occasionally from the farm 
in winter, it would be a still greater saving. AU 
this vm. will consider: for Tom, thoroughly honest 
and very clover ill his way, has no kind of general- 
izing, and would often like to save sixpence in his 
own department at the expense of my paying five 
shillings in another. This is his fault, and when 
| you join to it a Seoteli slovenliness which leads 
' him to see things half-tini shed without pain or 
■ anxiety, l do not know any other lie has- hut sueli 
J as they are, these must he guarded against. Bor 
, our honsi .uaid (for housekeeper we must not call 
! her), 1 should like much a hawk of a nest so good 
! as that you mention : but would not such a place 
! be rather beneath her views { Her duty would bo 
• to look to scrupulous cleanliness within doors, ami 
1 employ her leisure in spinning, or plain-work, aa 
! wanted. When we came out for a blink, she would 
! be expected to cook a little in a plain way, and 
j play maid «f all work ; when we were stationary, 
she would assist the housemaid ami superintend 
the laundry. l*robably your aunt’s grand-daughter 
; will have pretensions to something better than this; 

, but as we an; to be out on the 1‘Jtli March, we will 
talk it over. Assuredly a well-connected steady 
! person would be of the greatest consequence to us. 
j 1 like your plan of pitting much ; and to compro- 
mise betwixt you ami Toni, do one half with supe- 
rior attention, and slit in the others for mere nurses. 
But 1 uni no friend to that same slitting. 

“ I adhere to trying a patch or two of larches, 
of a quarter of an acre each, upon the Atholc plan, 
' by way of experiment. We ran plant thorn up if 
they do not thrive. On the whole, three-and-a-half 
fort is, I think, the right distance. 1 have no fear 
: of the ground being impoverished. Trees are not 
. like arable crops, which necessarily derive their 
sustenance from the superficial earth — the roots 


41 2!>. lint tlioii aoest tlmt mv hands art; full of working, and 
my lalmur tagout. For, lo, l have to feed all the people of 
my land, and none knoweth win nee his food rometli ; hut each 
mini opcnctli his mouth, ami my hand fUlctli it with pleasant 

things. 

1 “ MO. Moreover, thine adversary hIso is of iny familiars. 

J “ Ml. Tlx* land is before thee : draw thou up thine hosts for 
, the battle on the mount of Proclamation, and defy boldly thine 
1 enemy, uhn*h hath his camp in the place of Princes; quit ye as 
1 men, and let favour Ik* shown unto him which is most valiant. 

44 M2. Vet lie thou silent ; perad venture will 1 help thee some 
i little. 

4 4 33. But the man which is Crafty saw that the magician 
loved him not. For he knew hint of old, and they had hud many 
dealings; find lie perceived that he would not assist liirn in tlio 
day of his adversity. 

*‘34. So he turned about, and wont out of his fastness. And 
ho >«hoi»k the dust from liis feet, and said. Behold I have given 
this magician much money, yet see now, ho hath utterly do- 
serted me. Verily, my tine gold hath perished.” — Chap. III. 

a John Usher, the ex -proprietor of Toftfleld, wa* eventually 
Scott's tenant on part of those lands for many years. He wa» 
a man of far superior rank and intelligence to the rest of the 
displaced lairds — and came presently to be one of Bcott s trusty 
rural friends, and a frequent companion of his sports. 

1 
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of trees go fur and wide, and, if incommoded by a 
neighbour, they bond out suckers to procure nou- 
rishment elsewhere. They never hurt each other 
till their tops interfere, which may be easily pre- 
vented by timely weeding. 

u I rejoice in the saw-mill. Nave you settled 
with Harper?-- and how do Og ami Bashan 1 come 
on i I cannot tell you how delighted 1 am with 
the aeeonnt Hogg gives me of Air Grieve*. The 
great Cameron was chaplain in the house of iny 
great something grandfather, and so I hope Mr 
Grieve will he mine. If, as the King of I'nissia 
said to Rousseau, ‘ a little persecution is necessary 
to make his home entirely to his mind, * In; shall 
have it; and what persecutors seldom promise, I 
will stop whenever lie is tired of it. J have a pair 
of thuiuhikins also much at his service, if he rcipiires 
their assistance to glorify God and the Covenant. 
Sincerely, 1 like enthusiasm of every kind so well, 
especially when united with worth of diameter, 
that 1 shall bo delighted with this old gentleman. 
Ever yours, VV. Scott.” 

The last paragraph of this letter refers to an 
uncle of Lnidlaw's (the father of Hogg's friend, 
John Grieve), who at this time thought of occupy- 
ing a cottage on Scott's estate. Ho was a preacher 
of tin* Camcrouian sect, ami had long ministered to 
a very small remnant of “the hill-folk” scattered 
among the wilds ol‘ Kttrick. lie was a very good 
man, and had a most venerable and apostolical be- 
nignity of aspect ; hut his prejudices were as extra- 
vagant as those of Cameron his patriarch himself 
could have been. The project of his removal to 
Twveilhide was never realized. 

Tlie following admirable letter was written at 
the request of Messrs Constable, who had, oil 
Scott Vi recommendation, undertaken the publica- 
tion of Air Maturiu's novel. Women, or I'uttr H 
('outre. The reverend author’s Bertram had, it 
may he remembered, undergone some rather rough 
usage in Coleridge's Biogrnphiu Literaria; and he ! 
was now desirous to revenge himself by a preface | 
of tlu* polemical sort : — 

“ To the Her. ( '. K. M*tfnrin, Out din. ; 

“ rVliritsiry 1 II I H. 

(< Dear Sir,- - 1 am going to claim the utmost and 
best privilege of sincere friendship and good-will, 
that of offering a few words of well-meant advice; 
and you may he sure that the occasion seems im- 
portant to induce me to venture so far upon your 
tolerance. It respects the preface to your work, 
which Constable and Co. ha\e sent to me. It is as 
well written as that sort of thing can he; lust will 
you forgiw* me if I say it is too much in the tone 1 
of the offence which gave rise to it, to he agreeable 
cither to good taste or to general feeling. Cole- 
ridge’s work has been little read or heard of, and 
has made no general impression whatever - -cer- I 
tainly no impression unfavourable to you or your ’ 
play. Ill tlu* opinion, therefore, of many, von will 
he resenting an injury of which they an* unae- ! 
quainted with the existence. If I see a man heat- | 
ing another unmercifully, 1 am apt to condemn him 
upon the first blush of the business, ami hanlly 
excuse him though 1 may afterwards learn he had 

j 

i 


ample provocation. Besides, your diatribe is not 
he jus loci. Wo take up a novel for amusement, 
and this current of controversy breaks out upon us 
like a stream of lava out of the side of a beautiful 
green hill; men will say you should have reserved 
your disputes for reviews or periodical publications, 
and they will sympathize less with your anger, be- 
cause they w ill not think the time proper for ex- 
pressing it. We arc bad judges, bad physicians, 
and had divines in our own case; but, above all, 
wo are seldom able, when injured or insulted, to 
judge of the degree of sympathy which the world 
will bear in our resentment and our retaliation. 
The instant, however, that such degree of sympathy 
is exceeded, w r e hurt ourselves, and not our adver- 
sary. I am so convinced of this, and so deeply 
fixed in the opinion, that besides the uncoinfortablo 
feelings which are generated in the course of literary 
debate, a man lowers his estimation in the public 
eye by engaging in such controversy, that, since 1 
have been dipped in ink, I have suffered no per- 
sonal attacks (and I have been honoured with them 
of all descriptions) to provoke me to reply. A man 
will certainly he vexed oil such occasions, and I 
have wished to have the knaves U'here the muircoek 
tnts the lutific — or, as t/oii would say, upon the nod 
— but I never let the thing cling to my mind, and 
always adhered to inv resolution, that if my wri- 
tings and tenor of life did not confute such attacks, 
my words never should. Let me entreat you to 
view Coleridge's violence as a thing to he con- 
temned, not retaliated- -The opinion of a British 
public may surely he set in lamest opposition to 
that of oiu* disappointed and wayward man. You 
should also consider, en bon t'hritien , that Coleridge 
has had some room to l»e spited at the world, and 
you arc*, L trust, to continue to he a favourite with 
the public- so that you should totally neglect and 
despise criticism, however \ indent, which arises 
out of his bad fortune and your good. 

u I have only to add, that Messrs ('oil stable and 
Co. are seriously alarmed for the effects of the pre- 
face upon the public mind as unfavourable to the 
work. In this they must be tolerable judge's, for 
their experience as to popular feeling is very great ; 
and as they have met your wishes, in all the course 
of the transaction, perhaps you will he disposed to 
give some weight to their opinion upon a point like 
this. IT pen my own part, 1 can only say, that 1 
have no habits of friendship, and scarce those of 
acquaintance with Coleridge —I have not even 
read his Autobiography — but T consider him as a 
man of genius, struggling with bad habits and diili- 
cult circumstances. It is, however, entirely upon 
your account that l take the liberty of stating ail 
opinion on a subject of such delicacy. I should 
wish you to give your excellent talents fair play, 
and to ride this rare without carrying any japer- 
tiuous weight ; and I am so well acquaiutga with 
my old friend the public, that 1 could bet a thou- 
sand pounds to a shilling, that the preface (if that 
controversial part of it is not cancelled) will greatly 
prejudice your novel. 

“ l will not ask your forgiveness for the freedom 
I have used, for 1 am sure you will not suspect me 
of any motives but tho.-^e which arise from regard 
to your talents and person ; hut I shall be glad to 
hear (whether you follow my advice or no) that you 
are not angry with mo for having volunteered to 
offer it. 


* A yoke o! oxen. 
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u My health is, I think, greatly improved ; l have 
had some returns of my spasmodic affection, but 
tolerable in degree, anil yielding to medicine. 1 
hope gentle exercise and the air of my hills will set 
me up this summer. I trust you will soon be out 
now. T have delayed muling the sheets in progress 
after Vol. 1., that 1 might enjoy them when col- 
lected. — Ever yours, \e. Walt hr .Scott." 

“ To Mr LaiJlaw. 

“ Edinburgh, Wetlnofulsiy. [March Iftlil.] 

“ Dear Willie, — 1 am delighted to hear the plant- 
ings get on so well. The weather here has been 
cruelly changeable — fresh one day— frost- the next 
— snow the third. This morning the snow lay 
three inches thick, and before noon it was gone, 
and Allowing a tempest. Many of the bettor ranks 
are ill of the typhus fever, and some deaths. How 
do your poor folks runic on ? Let Tom advance 
you money when it is wanted. 1 do not propose, 
like the heroine of a novel, to convert the hovels 
of want into the abodes of elegant plenty, but we 
have enough to spare to relievo actual distress, and 
do not wish to economize where we can find out 
(which is ditlieult) where the assistance is instantly 
useful. 

“ Don’t, let Tom forgot hedgerow trees, which he 
is very unwilling to remember; and also to plant 
birches, oaks, elms, and suchlike round -bonded 
trees along the verges of the Kncsidc plantations; 
they make a beautiful outline, and also a sort of 
fence, and were not planted last year because the 
earth at the sunk fences was too newly travelled. 
This should he mixed with various hushes, as hol- 
lies, thorns, so as to make a wild hedge, or thiekoty 
obstruction to the inroads of cattle. A few sweet- 
briers. alders, honeysuckles, laburnums, Are., should 
be thrown in. A \ or da tit screen may he made in 
this way, of the wildest anil must beautiful dost- rip* 
tion, winch should never be clipped, only pruned, 
allowing tin* loose branches to drop over those that, 
are taken away. Tom is very costive about trees, 
and talks only of .‘100 poplars. I shall send at least 
double that number ; also some bag-berries, «Ve. 
He thinks he is saving me money when he is starv- 
ing my projects; but lie is a pearl of honesty and 
good intention, anil 1 like him tile better for need- 
ing driving where expense is likely. Ever yours, 

\V. Scott.” 

w To John Mur rail , AW/., AUn marie Street, 
L<aiJ>ui. 

“ Abbotsford. 23d March l«lll. 

w Dear Murray, 

* Cricw ii"t forme, my dean st d'-nr, 

J urn n«»t «l< :i«1 hut •doepetli In rv. * — 

u T have little to plead for myself, but tin* old 
and vile apologies of laziness and indisposition. 1 
think I have been so unlucky of late as to have 
always the will to work when sitting at the desk 
hurts me, and the irresistible propensity to be lazy, 
when 1 might, like the man whom Hogarth intro- 
duces into Jlridewell with his hands strapped up 

1 Scott's article on Kirkton’s History of the Church of Scut- 
land, edited by Mr C. K. Sharp**, appeared in the 3Gtli Tiiiuihrr 
of the Quarterly Rci’icu'. See Miscellaneous Prose Works , vol. 
six. p. 213. 

3 Scott expressed great satisfaction on seeing the Lives of 
the Covenanters— Cameron, Pedcn, Semple, Well wood, Cargill, 
Smith, Honwick, Arc. — reprinted without mutilation in the 
“ liiogrnphia Prenbyterinna. Edin. 1H27." Tlie publisher of 
this collection was tlie late Mr John Stevenson, long chief clerk 
to John Ballantyne, and usually styled by Scott “ True Jock,” 


against the wall, * better work than stand thus.* I 
laid Kirktou 1 aside half finished, from a desire to 
get the origin'll edition of the lives of Cameron, 
\c., by Patrick Walker, which 1 bad not seen Binco 
a boy, and now I have got it, and find, as I sus- 
pected, that some curious morceau.v have been cut 
out by stil ■sentient editors. 3 I will, without loss of 
time, finish the article, which 1 think you will like. 
Hlnckwitod kidnapped an article for liis Magazine 
on tlu i rankeiiMein story, 3 which 1 intended for 
you. A \cry old friend nud school companion of 
mine, and a gallant soldier, if ever there was one. 
Sir Howard Douglas, has asked me to review his 
work on military bridges. 1 must get a friend’s 
a-sistance for the scientific part, and add some ba- 
laam of mine own (as printer’s devils say^ to make 
up four or live pages. I have no objection to at- 
tempt Lord Orfnrd if 1 have time, and find J can 
do it with ease. Though far from admiring his 
character, l have always had a high opinion of his 
talents, and am well nci|iiaintcd with his works. 
The letters you have published are, I think, his 
very best lively, entertaining, and imalfecteil: 1 1 
am greatly obliged to you for these and other lite- 
rary treasures which l owe to your goodness from 
time to time. Although not llinnkfnlly acknow- 
ledged as they should he in course, these things 
an* never thanklessly receded. 

“ 1 could have sworn that lleppn was founded 
on Whist leera ft, as both were on Anthony Hall,'* 
who, like lleppo, had more wit. than grace. 

ki I am not, however, in spirits at present for 
treating either these worthies, or my friend Hose/ 1 
though few ha\e warmer wishes to any of the trio, 
lint this confounded changeable weather has twice 
within this f« rtuight brought hack my cramp in tlm 
stomach. Adieu. My next, shall he with a packet. 
— Yours truly, W. Scott.” 

In the next letter wo have Scott’s lamentation 
over tlie death of Mrs Murray Keith the Mrs 
Itcthuuc llaliol of his Chronicles of the < aunugate. 
The person alluded to under the designation of 
“ Prince of the I Hack Marble Islands,” was Mr 
tieorge (hillock, already often mentioned as, with 
Terry and Mr Atkinson, consulted about, all the 
arrangements of the rising house at Abbotsford. 
Scott gave him this title from the Arabian Nights, 
on occasion of his becoming the lessee of some 
marble quarries in the Isle of Anglesea. 

u To />. Trry , AW / Lou Jon. 

“ April 30th, 1H1H — Selkirk. 

“ My Dear Terry, — Your packet arrived this 
morning. 1 was much disappointed not to find the 
Prince of the Pluck Islands’ plan in it, nor have 
1 heard a word from him since anent it., or uncut 
the still more essential articles of doors and win- 
dows*. I heard from lleetor MacDonald Ihicliariaii, 
that t lie said doors and window's were packing a 
fortnight since, hut there are no news of them. 
Surely our friend's heart has grown as hard as his 

in oj.j»osition to one of his old muster's many aliases . — \tz. 
“ l.ii'iii* Johnnie.” 

a See Scott ’h Prose Miscellanies, vol. xviii. p. '25 o. 

4 ’I’lie Letters of Horace Walpole to licorgo Montague. 

6 Anthony Hall in only known as Editor of oin* ol I .(land's 
works: I have no doubt Scott was thinking of John Hull Ste m 
reason, author of ** Crazy Tales;” the friend, and (it is Maid) 
tb*-* Kwjenius of Sterne. 

0 1 lieliovc Mr Koso’a “ Court and I’nrliuiucnt of IKastB** U 
hero alluded to. 


/ 
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materials; or the spell of the enchantress, which 
confined itself to the extremities of his predecessor, 
has extended over his whole person. Mr Atkinson 
has kept tryste charmingly, and the ceiling of the 
dining-room will be superb. J have got I know 
not how many casts, from Melrose and other places, 
of pure Gothic antiquity. I must leave this on the 
12th, and I could hot a trifle the doors, Ac. will 
arrive the very day 1 set out, and he all put up d 
la bonne arenture. Meantime I am keeping open 
house, not much to my convenience, and 1 am afraid 
I shall bo stopped in my plastering by the want of 
these matters. 

“ The exposed state of my house has led to a 
mysterious disturbance. The night before last we 
were awaked by a violent noise, like drawing heavy 
boards along the new part of the house. 1 fancied 
something had fallen, and thought no more about 
it. This was about two in the morning. Last night, 
at the jame witching hour, the very same noise oc- 
curred. Mrs S., as you know, is rather timbersome, so 
up got 1, with Bear die’s broad-sword under my arm, 

* So bolt upright, 

A ml ready to tight.' 

But nothing was out of order, neither can I dis- 
cover what occasioned the disturbance. However, 

1 went to bed, grumbling against Toiitcrdeu Street, 1 * 
and all its works. If there was no entrance hut 
the key-hole, I should warrant myself against the 
ghosts. Wo have a set of idle fellows called work- 
men about us, which is a better way of accounting 
for nocturnal noises than any that is to be found in 
Baxter or Glanville. 

44 When you see Mr Atkinson, will you ask him 
how far he is satisfied with the arch between the 
armoury ami the ante-room, and whether it pleases 
him as it now' stands? I have a brave old oaken 
cabinet, as black as ebony, 300 .years old at least, 
which will occupy one side of the ante-room for the 
present. It is seven feet and a half long, about 
eighteen iuelies deep, and upwards of six feet high 
— * a fine stand for china, &c. 

44 You will be sorry to hear that we have lost our j 
excellent old friend, Mi's Murray Keith. .She on- j 
joyed all her spirits and excellent faculties till within 
two days of her death, when she was seized with 
a feverish complaint, which eighty-two years were 
not calculated to resist. Much tradition, and of ! 
the very best kind, has dual with this excellent old | 
lady ; one of the few persons whose spirits and j 
cleanliness, mul freshness of mind and body, made j 
old age lovely and desirable. In the general case, ; 
it seems scarce endurable. ! 

4 * It seems odd to me that Uob Roy 3 should have | 
made good fortune; pray let me know something 
of its history. There is in .ledediuh’s present work 
a thing capable of being woven out a Hourgeoise 
tragedy. 1 think of contriving that it shall he in 
your hands sometime before the public see it, that 
you may try to operate upon it yourself. This would 
not he difficult, as vol. *1, and part of 3d, contain a 
different story, strom dty L will never write for 
the stage ; if 1 do, 4 call me horse, 9 And indeed I 
feel severely the want of knowledge of theatrical 
business and effect : however, something we will 
do. I am writing in the noise ami babble of a head- 
court of freeholders ; therefore my letter is incohe- 


rent, and therefore it is written also on long paper; 
but therefore, moreover, it will move by frank, as 
the Member is here, and stands upou his popula- 
rity. Kind compliments to Mrs Terry and Walter. 
Yours very truly, Walter Scott.” 

On the morning that Mr Terry received the fore- 
going letter in London, Mr William Erskine was 
breakfasting with him ; and the chief subject of 
their conversation was the sudden death of Georgo 
Bullock, which had occurred oil the same night, 
and, as nearly as they could ascertain, at the very 
hour when Scott was roused from his sleep by the 
44 mysterious disturbance” here described, and sal- 
lied from his chamber with old Heard ie ? s Killifi- 
crankie claymore in his hand. This coincidence, 
when Scott received Erskinc’s minute detail of what 
had happened in Tenterden Street, made a much 
stronger impression on his mind than might be 
gathered from the tone of an ensuing communica- 
tion. 

44 To I). Terry, /&</., London. 

•* AblMitiTonl, 4th May 1818. 

44 Dear Terry, — I received with the greatest sur- 
prise, and the most sincere distress, the news of 
poor George Bullock's death. In the lull career 
of honourable industry,— distinguished by his un- 
common taste and talent, -esteemed by all who 
transacted business with him, — and loved by those* 
who bad the pleasure of Ins more intimate acquaint- 
ance,— I can scarce conceive a more melancholy 
summons. It comes as a particular shock to me, 
because 1 lmd, particularly of late, so much associ- 
ated his idea with the? improvements here, in which 
Ids kind and enthusiastic temper led him to take 
such interest ; and in looking at every unfinished 
or projected circumstance, 1 feel an impression of 
melancholy which will for some time take away 
the pleasure l have found in them, i liked George 
Bullock because he had no trumpery selfishness 
about bis heart, taste, or feelings. I* ray let me know 
about the circumstances of bis family, Ac. I led 
most sincerely interested in all tli;i L concerns him. 
It must have been a dreadful surprise to Mr At- 
kinson and you who lived with him so much. I 
need not, 1 am sure, beg you to be in no hurry 
about my things. The confusion must he cruelly 
great, without any friend adding to it ; anil in fact, 
at this moment, I am very indifferent on the sub- 
ject. The poor kind fellow* ! He took so nuieh no- 
tice of little Charles, and was so domesticated with 
us all, that I really looked with a seliool-hoy’s anx- 
iety for his being here in the season, to take his 
own quiet pleasures, and to forward mine. But 
God’s will be done. All that surviving friends can 
do upon such a loss is, if possible, to love each 
other still better. — 1 beg to be kindly remembered 
to Mrs Terry and Monsieur Walter. Ever most 
truly yours, Walter Scott.” 

44 To the Same. 

" Edinburgh, 10th May 1818. 

44 My Dear Terry, — Mr Nasmyth 3 has obligingly 
given me an opportunity of writing to you a few 
lines, as he is setting out for London. I cannot 
tell you how much 1 continue to be grieved for 


1 Bullock's manufactory was in tills street. 8 Mr Alexander Nasmyth, an eminent landscape painter of 

* A drama founded on the novel of ltoh Hoy had been pro- Edinburgh — - the father of Mrs Terry, 

duced, with gnat success, on the London stage. 
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our kind-hearted and enthusiastic friend Bullock. ! 
I trust he has left his family comfortably settled, 
though, with so many plans which required his ac- 
tive and intelligent mind to carry them through, one ■ 
has natural apprehensions upon that score. When i 
you can with propriety make inquiry how my mat- , 
ters stand, 1 should he glad to know. Hector Mac- 
donald tells me that my doors and windows wci e 
ready packed, in which eas»*, perhaps, the sooner 
th?y are embarked the better, not only for safety, : 
but because th*y can only he in the way, and the 
money will now be the inure acceptable. Boor 
Bullock had also the measures for my chimney- 
pieces, for grates of different kh-ds, and orders for 
beds, dining-room tables and chairs. But. how far 
these are in progress of being executed, or whether 
they can now be executed, 1 must leave to your 
judgment and inquiry. Your good sense and deli- 
cacy will understand the /irpn* dejaire better than 
I can point it out. I shall never have the pleasure 
in these things that 1 expected. 

*•' 1 have just left Ahlmtsford to attend the sum- 
mer session — left it when the leaves were coining 
out - the most delightful season for a worshipper 
of the country like me. The Home-hank, which 
we saw at first green with turnips, will now hide a 
man somewhat taller than Johnnie Ballautyiie in 
its shades. In fact, the trees cover the ground, and 
have a very pretty bosky effort; from six years 
to ten or twelve, 1 think wood is as beautiful as 
ever it is afterwards until it figures as aged and 
ntngniiiceiit. Your liobble-de-hoy tree of twenty- 
five years’ standing is neither so beautiful as in its 
infancy, nor so respectable as in its age. 

“ Counsellor Erskinc is returned, much pleased 
with your hospitality, and giving an excellent ac- 
count of you. Were you not struck with the fan- 
tastical coincidence of our nocturnal disturbances 
at Abbotsford with the melancholy event that fol- 
lowed f I protest to you the noise resembled half- 
a-dozen men hard at work putting up boards and 
furniture, and nothing can he more certain than 
that there was nobody on the premises at the time. 
With a few additional touches, the story would 
figure ill Glanvillo or Aubrey's Collection. In the 
meantime you may set it down with poor Dubis- 
son’s warnings, 1 as a remarkable coincidence coin- 
ing under your own observation. I trust we shall 
see you this season. I think wo could hammer a ! 
neat corned te boinyeuise out of the Heart of Mid- j 
Loth' in. Mrs Scott, and family join in kind com- , 
plimcnts to Mrs Terry ; and I am ever yours truly, ■ 

Waltkr Scott.” j 

It appears from one of those, letters to Terry, I 
that, so late as the 30th of April, Scott still designed j 
to include two separate stories in the second series j 
of the Tales of my Landlord. But lie must have j 
changed his plan soon after that date ; since the 
four volumes, entirely occupied with the Heart of 
Mid- Lothian, were before the public in the course 
of June. The story thus deferred, in consequence 
of the extent to which that of Jcanie Deans grow 
on his hands, was the Bride of Lammcrmoor. 


EDINBURGH, MAY 1818 . 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Dinner at Mr Home Drummond’s — Scott’s Edinburgh Den — 
IVtnilsof ’»i* dom <tic life in r.u4k» Street— Ilia Sunday 
Dinners - - ftli-% l-N< mnir Drives, &e. - His conduct in the ge- 
neral society ■ * Ediuluirgh — Dinners at John BnJlnntyne'i 
Villa, ami jit James Ballnntyne's in St John Street, on tho 
iipIKMirniut* of a New Novel — Anecdotes of the Unllantyuoa, 
and of Constable. 

May lRlrt. 

Ox the \?A\' of May, am we have seen, Scott left 
Ahbotssford, for the summer session in Edinburgh. 

At this moment, his position, take it for all in 
nil, was, I am inclined to believe, what, no other 
man had ever won for himself by the pen ulone. 
His works were the daily food, not only of his coun- 
trymen, hut of all educated Europe. His society 
was courted by whatever England could show of 
eminence. Station, power, wealth, beauty, and ge- 
nius, strove with each other in every demonstra- 
tion of respect and worship, and — a few political 
fanatic** and envious poetasters apart wherever ho 
appeared in town or country, whoever had Scotch 
blood in him, “ gentle or simple,** felt it move moro 
rapidly through his veins when lie was in the pre- 
sence of Scott. To descend to what many looked 
on as higher things, lie considered himself, and 
was considered by all about him, as rapidly conso- 
lidating a large fortune :• the annual profits of bin 
novels alone bad, for several years, been not less 
than X’ 10 , 000 : his domains were daily increased — 
bis castle was rising and perhaps few doubted 
that ere long he might receive from the just fa- 
vour of bis Prince some distinction ill the way of 
external rank, such as had seldom before been 
dreamt of as the possible consequence of a niero 
literary celebrity. It was about this time that tho 
compiler of these pages first hud the opportunity 
of observing the plain easy modesty whieli had 
survived the many temptations of sueh a career ; 
and the kindness of heart pervading, in all cirrtini- 
stanees, his gentle deportment, which made him tho 
rare, perhaps the solitary, example of a man sig- 
nally elevated from lminhle beginnings, and loved 
more and more by bis earliest friends ami connex- 
ions, in proportion as he had fixed on liiiti.self tho 
homage of the great, and the wonder of the world. 

it was during the sitting of the General Assem- 
bly of the Kirk in May 1 III <1, that J first had tho 
honour of meeting him in private society : the party 
was not a large one, at the house of a much-valued 
common friend- Mr Home Drummond of Blair- 
Driiminnud. the grand-on of Lord Karnes. Mr 
Scott, ever apt to consider too favourably the lite- 
rary efforts of others, and more especially of very 
young persons, received me, when I was presented 
to him, with a cordiality which 1 had not been pre- 
pared to expect from one filling a station so exulted. 
This, however, is the same story that every indi- 
vidual, who ever met him under similar circum- 
stances, has had to tell. When the ladies retired 
from the dinner- table, I happened to sit next him; 
and lie, having heard that i had lately returned 
from a tour in (jertnany, made that country and 
its recent literature the subject of some conversa- 
tion. In the course of it, I told him that when, on 
reaching the inn at Weimar, 1 asked the waiter 
whether Goethe was then in the town, the man 
stared as if he had not heard the name before ; 
and that on my repeating the question, adding 
Goethe dcr growe dicker (tho great poet), he shoot 


1 See ante, p. jo 5, 
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his head as doubtfully as before — until the land- 
lady solved our difficulties, by suggesting that 
perhaps the traveller might mean u the Herr (h- 
heimer-Rath (Privy Counsellor) Van Goethe — 
Scott seemed amused with this, and said, “ I hope 
you will come one of those days and see mo at A b- 
botsford ; and when you reach Selkirk or Melrose*, 
1 ms sure you ask even the landlady for nobody but 
the Sheriff." He appeared particularly interested 
when I described Goethe as 1 first saw him, alight- 
ing from a carriage, crammed with wild plants and 
herbs which lie had picked up in the course of his 
morning’s botanizing among the hills above Jena. 

M I am glad,” said he, “ that my old master has 
pursuits somewhat akiii to my own. I am no bo- 
tanist, properly speaking ; and though a dweller on 
the banks of the Tweed, shall never be knowing 
about Flora’s beauties ; l but how 1 should like to 
have a talk with him about trees'.” I mentioned 
liow much any one must be struck with the majes- 
tic beauty of Goethe’s countenance — (the noblest 
certainly by far that i have ever yet seen) — 

<c Well,” said he, “ the grandest demigod I ever 
saw was Dr Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, com- 
monly called Jupiter Carlyfe, front having sat more 
than once for tin; king of gods and men to Gavin 
Hamilton - -and a shrewd, clever old carlo was he, 
no doubt, hut no more a poet than his precentor. 
As for poets, f have seen, L believe, all the best of 
our own time and country — and, though lhirns 
had the most glorious eyes imaginable, I never 
thought any of them would come up to an artist’s 
notion of the character, except Hyron.” A reve- 
rend gentleman present (I think. Principal Nicoll 
of St Andrew's) expressed his regret that lie hud 
never seen Lord Hyron. “ And the prints,” re- 
sumed Scott, “ give one no impression of him — the 
lustre is then 1 . Doctor, hut it is not lighted up. 
Hymn’s countenance is a th'unj to if remit of. A cer- 
tain fair lady, whose name has been ton often men- i 
tinned in connexion wilh his, told a triend of mine, 
that when she first saw Hyron, it was in a crowded 
room, and she did not know who it was, hut her , 
eyes were instantly nailed, and she said to herself, ! 
that pate fare it vnj fate. Ami, poor soul, if a god- 
like face and godlike powers could have made any 
excuse for devilry, to he sure she had one.” In the | 
course of this talk, an old friend and schoolfellow ! 
of Scott’s* asked him across the table if lie had 
any faith in the antique busts of Homer* “ No, j 
truly,” he answered, smiling, “ for if there had , 
been either limners or stuccoyers worth their salt 
iti those days, the owner of sueli a headpiece would ; 
never have hud to trail the poke. They would have 
alimented the honest mail decently among them for 
a lay-figure.” 

A few days after this, [ received a communica- 
tion from the Messrs Hnllantyiic, to tile effort that 
Mr Scott's various avocations had prevented him 
from fultilling his agreement with them as to tlu? 
historical department of the Edinburgh Annual 
Register for IfiltS, and that it would be acceptable 
to him sis well as them, if 1 could undertake to 
supply it in the course of the autumn. This pro- 
posal was agreed to on my part, and I had conse- 
quently occasion to meet him pretty often during 
that summer session. He told me, that if the war 

1 44 What beauties does Flora disclose. 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed." <Vr. 

— (‘HAWFOim. 


had gone on, lie should have liked to do the histo- 
rical summary as before ; hut that the prospect of 
having no events to record but radical riots, and 
the passing or rejecting of corn bills and poor bills, 
sickened him ; that his health was no longer what 
it had been ; and that though he did not mean to 
give over writing altogether — (here he smiled sig- 
nificantly, and glanced his eye towards a pile of 
MS. on the desk by him) — he thought himself now 
entitled to write nothing but wliat would rather be 
an amusement than a fatigue to him — “ Jun tores 
a<1 tahores .” 

He at this time occupied as his den a square small 
room, behind the dining parlour in Castle Street. 
It had but a single Venetian window, opening on a 
patch of turf not much larger than itself, and the 
aspect of the place was on the whole sombrom. The 
walls were entirely clothed with hooks ; most of them 
folios and quartos, and all in that complete state 
of repair which at a glance reveals a tinge of biblio- 
mania. A dozen volumes or so, needful for imme- 
diate purposes of reference, were placed close by 
him on a small moveable frame — something like a 
j dumb-waiter. All the rest were in their proper 
I niches, and wherever a volume had been lent, its 
j room was occupied by a wooden block of the same 
I size;, having a card with the name of the borrower 
| and date of the loan, tacked on its front. The 
j old bindings had obviously been retouched and ro- 
! gilt in the most approved manner; the new, when 
| the hooks were of any mark, were rich, hut never 
! gaudy— a large proportion of blue morocco — all 
stamped with his dr.rice of the portcullis, and its 
motto, ctansus tutus era — being an anagram of his 
, name in Latin. Every case and shelf was accu- 
rately lettered, and the works arranged systemati- 
cally ; history and biography on one side — poetry 
an<l the drama on another — law hooks and dic- 
tionaries behind liis own chair. The only table was 
a massive piece of furniture which he had had con- 
structed on the model of one at Kokehy ; with a 
desk and all its appurtenances on either side, that 
an amanuensis might work opposite to him when he 
chose; and with small tiers of drawers, reaching 
all round to the floor. The top displayed a goodly 
array of session papers, and on the desk below were, 
besides the MS. at which lie was working, sundry 
parcels of letters, proof-sheets, and so forth, all 
neatly done up with red tape. His own writing 
apparatus was a very handsome old box, richly 
carved, lined with crimson velvet, and containing 
ink-bottles, taper-stand, iVc. in silver — the whole in 
such order that it might have come from the silver- 
smith’s window half an hour before. Besides his 
own huge elbow-chair, there were hut two others 
in the room, and one of these seemed, from its 
position, to be reserved exclusively for the uni an u- 
i ensis. £ observed, during the first evening 1 spent 
: with him in this sanctum, that while he talked, his 
! hands were hardly ever idle ; sometimes he folded 
j letter-covers — sometimes he twisted paper into 
matches, performing both tasks with great me- 
chanical expertness and nicety ; and when there 
was no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he snapped 
his fingers, and the noble Maida aroused himself 
from his lair on the hearth-rug, and laid his head 
across his master’s knees, to he caressed and fondled. 

3 Tli© late Sir Patrick Murray of Ochtvrtyre, Hart.— one of 
the Scutch liarons of Exchequer. 
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The room had no space for pictures except one, an 
original portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over 
the chimney piece, with a Highland target on either 
side, and broadswords and dirks (each having its 
own story) disposed star-fashion round them. A 
few green tin-boxes, such as solicitors keep title- 
deeds in, were piled over each other on one side of 
the window ; and on the top these lay a fox's 
tail, mounted on an antique silver handle, where- 
with, asolten as he had occasion to take down a 
hook, he gently brushed the dust off the upper 
leaves before opening it. I think l have mentioned 
ad the furniture of the room except a sort of lad - 
der, low, broad, well carpeted, cud strongly guard- 
ed with oaken rails, by which he helped himself to 
books from his higher shelves. On the top step of 
this convenience, llinse of llms!cldt (so called from 
one of the German A ' inditr-ntiiirhai), a venerable 
tom-cat, fat and sleek, ami no longer very loco- 
motive, usually lay watching the proceedings of his 
master and Muida with an air of dignified equani- 
mity ; but when Maida chose to leave the party, lie 
signified his inclinations by thumping the door with 
his huge paw, as violently as ever a fashionable 
footman handled a knocker in Grosvonor Square ; 
th" .'sheriff rose and opened it for him with cour- 
teous alacrity, - and then I linse came down purring 
from his perch, and mounted guard by the foot- 
stool, Maida absent upon furlough. Whatever 
discourse might be passing, was broken every now 
and then hv some atfectiniiatc apostrophe to these 
four-footed friends, lie said they understood every- 
thing lie said to them — and 1 believe they did un- 
derstand a great deal of it. Hut at all events, dogs 
ami cats, like children, have some infallible tact for 
discovering at once who is, and who is not, really 
fond of their company; ami 1 venture to say, Scott 
was never five minutes in any room before the little 
pets of the family, whether dumb or lisping, had 
found out his kindness for all their generation. 

I never thought it lawful to keep a journal of 
what passes in private society, so that no one need 
expect from the sequel of this narrative any de- 
tailed record of Scott's familiar talk. What frag- 
ments of it have hap)HMied to adhere to a tolerably 
retentive memory, and may be put into black ami 
white without wounding any feedings which my 
friend, were he alive, would have wished to spare, 
I shall introduce as the occasion suggests or serves. 
Hut 1 disclaim on the threshold anything more than 
this; and I also wish to enter a protest once for 
all against the general fidelity of several literary 
gentlemen who have kimll.v forwarded to me private 
lucubrations of theirs, designed to liosterdizr Scott, 
and which they may probably publish hereafter. To 
report conversations fairly, it is a necessary pre- 
requisite that we should be completely familiar with 
all the interlocutors, and understand thoroughly 
all their minutest relations, and points of common 
knowledge and common feeling, with each other. 
He who does not, must be perpetually in danger 
of misinterpreting sportive allusion into serious 
statement; and the man who was only recalling, 
by some jocular phrase or half-phrase, to an old 
companion, some trivial reminiscence of their boy- 
hood or youth, may be represented as expressing, 
upon some person or incident casually tabled, an 
opinion which he had never framed, or if he had, 
would never have given words to in any mixed 
assemblage — not even among what the world calls 


friends at his own board. Tn proportion as a man 
is witty and humorous, there will always be about 
him and his a widening maze and wilderness of 
cues and i at ch word*, which the uninitiated will, if 
they arc bob’ enough to try interpretation, construe! 
ever and anon, egregiously amiss — not seldom into 
arrant falsity. For this one reason, to say nothing 
of many others, l consider no man justified in jour- 
nalizing what he sees and hears in a domestic 
circle wiui ‘lie is not. thoroughly at home; and I 
think there arc stilt higher and better reasons why 
he should not do ho where he is. 

He fore l ever met So *tt in private, I had, of 
i nurse, heard many people describe and discuss 
his stylo of conversation. Everybody seemed to 
agree that it overflowed with hearty good-liumour, 
as well as plain unaffected good sense and sagacity; 
hut 1 had heard not a few persons of undoubted 
ability and accomplishment maintain, that the ge- 
nius of the great poet and novelist rarely, if ever, 
revealed itself ill his talk. Jt is needless to say, 
that the persons 1 allude to wen* all his own coun- 
trymen, ami themselves imbued, more or less, with 
the conversational habits derived from a system of 
education in which the study of metaphysics occu- 
pies a very large slum* of attention. The best, table- 
talk of Edinburgh was, and probably still is, in a 
very great measure made up of brilliant disquisition 
— such as might be transferred without alteration 
to a professor's note-book, or the pages of a critical 
Review — atul of sharp word- eu tellings, ingenious 
thrusting and parrying of dialectics, and all the 
quips and quibble ts of bar pleading. It was tho 
talk of a society to wliicli lawyers and lecturers 
bad, for at least a hundred years, given the tone. 
From the date of the Union, Edinburgh ceased to 
he the headquarters of the Scotch nobility — and 
long before the time of which 1 speak, they had 
all but entirely abandoned it ns a plnco of resi- 
denec. I think l never knew above two or three 
of the Peerage to have houses there at the same 
time-- -and these were usually among tho poorest 
and most insignificant of their order. The wealth- 
ier gentry had followed their example. Very few 
of that class ever spent any considerable part of 
the year in Edinburgh, except for the purposes of 
educating their children, or superintending tho 
progress of a lawsuit ; and these were not inure 
likely than a score or two of comatoso and le- 
thargic old Indians, to make head against tho 
established influences of academical and forensic 
celebrity. Now Scott’s tastes and resources had not 
much in common with those who had inherited 
and preserved the chief authority in this provin- 
cial hierarchy of rhetoric. He was highly amused 
with watching their dexterous logomachies — hut 
his delight in such displays arose mainly, I cannot 
doubt, from the fact of their being, both as to sub- 
ject-matter and style and method, remote a Sac- 
niton studiis. lie sat by, os he would have done at 
a stage-play Or a fencing-match, enjoying and ap- 
plauding the skill exhibited, but without feeling 
much ambition to parade himself as a rival either 
of the foil or the buskin. I can easily believe, 
therefore, that in the earlier part of his life — be- 
fore the blaze of universal fame had overawed 
local prejudice, and a new generation, accustomed 
to hear of that fame from their infancy, had grown 
up — it may have been the commonly adopted 
creed in Edinburgh, that Scott, howe'er distil*- 
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gufahed otherwise, was not to be named as a table- 
companion in the Rime day with this or that mas- 
ter of luminous dissertation or quick rejoinder, 
who now sleeps as forgotten as liis grandmother. 
It was natural enough that persons brought up in 
the same? circle with him, who remembered all his 
beginnings, and had but slowly learned to acqui- 
esce in the justice of his claim to unrivalled honour 
in literature, should have clung all the closer for 
that late acquiescence to their original estimate of 
him as inferior to themselves in other titles to ad- 
miration. it was also natural that their prejudice 
cm that score should he readily taken up by the 
young aspirants who breathed, jus it were, the at- 
mosphere of their professional renown. Perhaps, 
too, Scott's steady Toryism, and the eifect of his 
genius uiul example in modifying the intellectual 
sway of the long dominant Whigs in the north, 
may have had some share in this matter. How- 
ever all that may have born, the substance of what 
1 had been accustomed to hear certainly was, that 
Scott had a marvellous stock of queer stories, 
which he often told with happy effect, but that, 
bating these drafts on a portentous memory, set 
otr with a simple old-fashioned va'irete, of humour 
and pleasantry, his strain of talk was remarkable 
neither for depth of remark n< r felicity of illustra- 
tion ; that his views and opinions on the most im- 
portant topics of practical interest wore hopelessly 
perverted by liis blind enthusiasm for the dreams 
of by-gone ages; mid that, but for the grotesque 
phenomenon presented by a great writer of the 
nineteenth century gravely uttering sentiments 
worthy of his own Duudees and Invernahyles, the 
main texture of his discourse would be pronounced, 
by any enlightened member of modern society, 
rather bald and poor than otherwise. 1 think the 
epithet most in vogue was commonplare. 

It will easily he believed, that, in companies 
such as l have been alluding to, made up of, or 
habitually domineered over, by voluble Whigs and 
political economists, Scott was often tempted to 
put forth his Tory doctrines and antiquarian pre- 
judices in an exaggerated shape — in colours, to 
nay the truth, altogether different from what they 
assumed under other circumstances, or which had 
any real influence upon his mind and conduct on 
occasions of practical moment. Hut I fancy it will 
poem equally credible, that the most sharp-sighted 
of these soeial critics may not always have been 
capable of tracing, and doing justice to, the powers 
which Scott brought to hear upon the topics which 
tl»5y, not he, had chosen for discussion. In pass- 
ing from a gas-lit hall into a room with wax ean- 
dhs, the guests sometimes complain that they have 
left splendour for gloom; but let them try by what 
sort, of light it is most satisfactory to read, write, 
or embroider, or consider at leisure under which 
of the two, either men or women look their best. 

The strongest, purest, and least observed of all 
lights, is, however, daylight; aiul liis talk was 
common plaee, just as sunshine is, whieh gilds the 
most indifferent objects, and adds brilliancy to the 
brightest. As for the old-world anecdotes which 
these clever persons were condescending enough to 
laugh at as pleasant extravagances, serving merely 
to relieve mid sot off the main stream of delta te, 
they were often enough, it may be guessed, con- 
nected with the theme in hand by links not the less 
apt that they might be too subtle to catch their 


bedazzled and self-satisfied optics. There might 
bo keener knowledge of human nature than was 
u dreamt of in their philosophy” — which pased 
with them for commonplace, only because it was 
clothed in plain familiar household words, not 
dressed up in wane |>edantie masquerade of anti- 
thesis. “ There are people,” says I -.and or, “ who 
think they write and speak finely, merely because 
they have forgotten the language ill which their 
fathers and mothers used to talk to them and 
surely there are a thousand homely old proverbs, 
which many a dainty modern would think it be- 
neath his dignity to quote cither in speech or wri- 
ting, any one of which condenses more wit (take 
that word in any of its senses) than could he ex- 
tracted from all that was ever said or written hy 
the doctrinaire* t of the* Edinburgh school. Many 
of those gentlemen held Scott’s conversation to be 
commonplace exactly for the same reason that a 
child thinks a perfectly limpid stream, though per- 
haps deep enough to drown it three times over, 
must needs be shallow. Hut it will be easily be- 
lieved that the best and highest of their own idols 
had better means and skill of measurement : I can 
never forget the pregnant expression of one? of the 
ablest of that school and party Lord Coeklmrn — 
who, when some glib youth elm need to eeho in liis 
hearing the consolatory tenet of local mediocrity, 
answered quietly — “ 1 have the misfortune to think 
differently from you — in my humble opinion, Wal- 
ter Scott’s sense is a still more wonderful tiling i 
than his aenins” 

Indeed L have no sort of doubt that, long before 
Mill, lull justice was done to Scoit, t veil in these 
minor things, by all those of his Edinburgh ac- 
quaintance, whether Whig or Tory, on whose per- 
sonal opinion he could have been supposed to set 
much value. With few exceptions, the really able 
lawyers of his own or nearly similar standing had 
ere that time attained stations ol* judicial dignity, 
or were in the springtide of practice; and in either 
ease they were likely to oo.irdder g« nenil society 
much in his own fashion, as the joyous relaxation 
of life, rather than the theatre of exertion and 
display. Their tables Were elegantly, some of them 
sumptuously spread ; and they' lived in a pretty' 
constant interchange of entertainments upon a 
large scale, in every circumstance of which, con- 
versation included, it was their ambition to imi- 
tate those voluptuous metropolitan circles, wherein 
most of them had from time to time mingled, and 
several of them with distinguished success. Among 
such prosperous gentlemen, like himself past the 
mezzo cummin, Scott's picturesque anecdotes, rieh 
easy humour, and gay involuntary glanees of mo- 
ther-wit, were, it is not difiieult to suppose, ap- 
preciated above contributions of a more ambitious 
stamp ; and no doubt his London reputation dr sa- 
lon (whieh had by degrees risen to a high pi tell, 
although he cared nothing for it) was not without 
its effect in Edinburgh. Hut still the old preju- 
dice lingered oil ill the general opinion of the place, 
especially among the smart praters of the Outer- 
1 louse, whose glimpses of the social habits of their 
superiors were likely to be rare, and their gall- 
bladders to be more distended than their purses. 

In truth, it was impossible to listen to Scott's 
oral narrations, whether gay or serious, or to the 
felicitous fun with which he parried absurdities of 
all sorts, without discovering better qualities in his 
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tiilk than t rit — and of a higher order; I moan 
especially a power of ririo* jxunthhj- the true and 
primary sense of what is called Inoofitottiun. He 
was like Jacques- though not a “ Melancholy 
Jacques ami moralized" a common topic 
“■ into a thousand similitudes." Shakspt are ami 
the 1 nni*~Iu d Duke would have found liiih full of 
mailer.'* He disliked mere di-qui-itions in l-M.r.- 
lmrgh, and prepared 'nnj^roinj^tis in London; ami 
puzzled the promoters of such things -onutimes 
l.y placid silence, sometimes hy hroad merriment. 
To sueli men he i-rrmod t'lmunouj fttcr -not so to 
the most dexterous masters in what was to some 
of them almost a science; not so to Ruse, llnllam, 
Moore, or Rogers,- to Ellis, Mackintosh, Crokcr, 
or (’a lining. 

Sqntt manage d to give an 1 receive such great 
dinners as I ha\e ho n alluding to, at least as often 
as any other private gentleman in Edinburgh; hut 
ho very rarely accompanied his wife and daughters 
to tlu* e\ eiiing assemblies, which commonly ensued 
under other roofs — for rarfy to rmr, unless in the 
case of spare-fed anchorites, takes for granted rnrhj 
to Iml. When he had no dinner engagement, lie 
frequently gave a few hours to the theatre; hut 
.'■till more frequently, when the weather was fine, 
mid still more, I believe, to his own satisfaction, he 
dro\ e out w i til some of his family, or a single friend, 
■in an open carriage; tlu* lat uurifr rides being either 
to tlu* Jilaekford Hills, or to Kavelstnn, and so 
* home by ( nrstorphine; or to the heaeh of I’ortnhollo, 
where Deter was alwav S instriu ted to keep Us horses 
as near as possible to the n a. More than once, 
e\ en in ilie first summer of m\ acqu.iintainee with 
him, 1 had the pleasure of aceoiupanx ing him t»ti 
these e\ ening excursion*, ; and never did lie seem 
t«» enjoy himself more fully than when plaeidh sur- 
vey ing, at sueli simsi f or moonlight hours, « itlier 
ilu* massive outlines ef his “ own romautie town/’ 
or tlu* tranquil expan-o of it, nohle estuary, lie 
delighted, too, in p.i-Miig when lie cmild, through 
sonu* of the qiiaiu: windings of tlie ancient eity it- 
self, now deserted, except at mid-day, hy ihe upper 
world. How often ha\e 1 seen him go a long way 
round about, rather than miss the opportunity of 
halting fur a few minutes on the vacant esplanade of 
1 (ol v rood, or muh r the darkest shadows of tlu* t as- j 
tie folk, where It overhangs the < Jrassmarkct, and j 
the huge slab that still marks where the gibbet of • 
INirtenus and the Covr mutters had its station. His 1 
eoaehman knew him too well to move at. a Jehu's 
pace amidst such scenes as these. No funeral lu ar.-e . 
crept more leisurely than did his landau up the (‘a- j 
nongntc or tin* Cow gate; and not a queer tottering ' 
gahic hut recalled to him some long-buried memory ; 
of splendour or bloodshed, which, hy u few words, | 
lie set In lore the hearer in the reality of life. His 
image is so associated in my mind with the antiqui- | 
ties of his native place, that I cannot now revisit j 
them without feeling as if 1 Were treading on his i 
gravestone. 

Whatever might happen on tin* other evenings 1 
of the week, lit* always dined at home on Sunday, : 
ami usually some few friends were then with him, i 
but never any person with whom lie stood on cm- ‘ 
muny. These were, it may be readily supposed, the j 
most agreeable of his entertainments. He came into ; 
the room rubbing liis hands, his face bright and 
gleoRome, like a boy arriving at home for the holy- ( 
days, his Poppers and Mustards gambolling about , 
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! his heels, and oven the stately Maida grinning and 
wagging his tail r n sympathy. Among the most re- 
I guiar guests on these liappy evenings were, in my 
I time, a^’ had lr,.g before been the ease, Mi's Mac* 

I lean ricph: no of Torloisk (with whom lie agreed 
j cordially on all subjects except the authenticity of 
i Ossian), ami her daughters, whose guardian In* had 
! bromic, at their own choice. The eldest of them 
had been for some y* ars married to tin* Earl Comp- 
| ton (n.»w Marquis *»f Northampton), and was of 
: course ..ehloiu in the north ; but the others had 
’ much of the sanu* tastes and accomplishments vvhieh 
! so highly distinguished the late Ladv Northampton; 

and Scott delighted i-pecially in their protieieney 
! in tlu* poetry and music of their nativ*' isles. Mr 
| and Mrs Skene of KuhNlavv were frequent ntten- 
, daufs- and so were the Macdonald- Ihirhanaiis of 
j Drumakilii, whose eldest daughter, Isabella, was his 
chief favourite among all bis ui*rn n of the Clerk’s 
table as was, among tlu* jnjJn /rs. my own dear 
friend and companion, Joseph Hume, a singularly 
graci ful young num, rich in the promise of licre- 
difarv genius, but, alas! cut. off in tlu* early bloom 
of his days. Tlu* well- beloved Erskiuc was seldom 
absent; ami very often Terry nr James Ilnllnntyuo 
came with him sometimes, though less frequent- 
j Iv, Constable. Among other persons who now ami 
! then appi'tircd at these <fc dinners without the silver 
I dishes,' 1 as Scott called them, 1 may mention- to 
1 say nothing of sueli old cronies as Mr Clerk, Mr 
i Thomson, and Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe - Sir Alrx- 
| under Roswell of Aueliiuleck, who bail all his father 
| iStuzif't cleverness, good humour, and joviality, 
without one touch of his meaner qualities, wrote 
JtUHti lJo‘ ||\ur«r, and some other popular 

j songs, which he sang capitally- and was moreover 
| a thorough bibliomaniac; the late Sir Alexander 
! >nii of New ton, in all courteous and elegant aeroiii- 
| plisbnieiits tlu* mode] of a cavalier ; and last, not 
! least, William Allan, R. A., wlu» bad shortly before 
: this time reflirm-d to Scotland from several years 
i of travel in Russia and Turkey. At one of theso 
! plain hearty dinners, however, the company rarely 
| exceeded three or four, besides thews ^ct undivided 
! family. 

Scott bad a story of a topping goldsmith on tho 
llridge, xv li<> prid' d liim-eJI' u:i behig the mirror of 
Amphitryon*-, and aceomiteii for bis success by sta- 
ling that it was his invariable custom tout bis own 
siumacb at ease, bv a beefsteak and a pint of port 
in bis back-shop, half an lu.nr before the arrival of 
his giie.-t*-. lint tlu* host of Castle Street had no 
occasion ■-> imitate this prudent arrangement, for 
bis appetite at. dinner was neither keen nor nice. 
I»i*i akla b t was bis chief Meal. Defbre that came, 
he had gone through the severest part of his day's 
work, and then be set to with tlu* zeal ol* Crabbu’s 
Squire T.IV ell 

“ Ami lari at once a gonial upon liis plati*.” 

No foxbiiiiter ever prepared himself for the field by 
more substantial appliances. His table was always 
provided, in addition to the usually plentiful delica- 
cies of u Scotch breakfast, with sonu* solid article, 
on which he did most lusty execution— a round of 
beef a pasty, such as made (iil Ulus’* eve*, water 
or, must welcome of all, a cold sheep's Ju ad, the 
charms of which primitive dainty la* lias so gallant- 
ly defended against the dis parage v sneers of Dr 
Johnson and liis bear-leader. 1 A bugo brown loaf 
1 Stc Ci okcr's Jto*u'cll Mil. voi. iii. p. 38. 
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flanked his elbow, and it was placed upon a broad 
wooden trencher, that he might cut and come again 
with the bolder knife. Often did the Clerks' coach , 
commonly called among themselves the Lively — 
which trundled round every morning to pick up the 
brotherhood, and then deposited them at the proper 
minute in the Parliament Close — often did this 
lumbering hackney arrive at his door before he had 
fully appeased what Homer calls “ the sacred rage 
of hunger”; and vociferous was the merriment of 
the learned uncles, when the surprised poet swung 
forth to join them, with ail extemporized sandwich, 
that looked like a ploughman ’s luncheon, in his 
hand. Ihit this robust supply would have served 
him iu fact for the day. lie never tasted anything 
more before dinner, and at dinner he ate almost as 
sparing, y as Squire To veil’s niece from the board- 
ing-school ~ - 

41 Who out tin* M-iiifri linit th*sh in fnntums fine, 

And marvelled iiiuvii to sen the cT'-alurjs dine.** 

The only dishes he was at all fond of were the 
old-fashioned ones to which lie had been accustomed 
iu the days of Saunders Pair ford ; and which really 
are excellent, dishes, —-such, in truth, as Scotland 
borrowed from Prance before Catherine de Medicis 
brought iu her Italian rirtuosi to revolutionize the 
kitchen like the court. Of most of these, 1 believe, 
be lias in the course of bis novels found some op- 
portunity to record bis esteem. Hut, above all, 
who can forget that his King Jamie, amidst tin* 
splendours of Whitehall, thinks himself an ill-used 
monarch unless liis first, course inrludes corkyleekie ? 

It is a fact, which some philosophers may think 
worth setting down, that Scott's organization, as to 
more than one of the senses, was the reverse of ex- 
quisite. lie had very little of what musicians call 
an car; his smell was hardly more delicate. I have 
seen him stare about, quite unconscious of the cause, 
when his whole company betrayed their uneasiness 
at. the npproaeh of an over-kept liauneli of venison; 
and neither by the nose nor the palate could la* dis- 
tinguish corked wine from sound, lie could never 
tell Madeira from Sherry; nay, ail Oriental friend 
having sent him a butt of sheeraz, when he remem- 
bered the circumstance some time afterwards, and 
culled for a bottle to have Sir John Malcolm's opi- 
nion of its quality, it turned out that his butler, 
mistaking the label, had already served up half the 
binn as sherry. Port lie considered as physic: he 
never willingly swallowed more than one glass of it, 
and was sure to anathematize a second, if ottered, 
by repeating John Home’s epigram — 

•* H"l»l ainl orrrUthe ('nliHlniiinn stood, 

<Md \\;js liis mutton, :md his clurct good; 

hot l mi drink port, the Knulish Matesiurin eriod — 

lie dr.iiik tho poison, and his spirit died.” 

In truth, he liked no wines except sparkling cham- 
paign and claret ; but even as to this last he was 
no connoisseur; and sincerely preferred a tumbler 
of whisky-toddy to the most precious “ liquid ruby” 
that ever flowed in the cup of a prince, lie rarely 
took nnv other potation when quite alone with his 
family; but at the Sunday hoard he circulated the 
champaign briskly during dinner, and considered 
a pint of claret ouch man's fair share afterwards. 
1 should not omit, however, that his llourdeaux 
was uniformly preceded l»v a small libation of the 
genuine mountain <ietc , which he poured with his 
own hand, more majorum, for each guest — making 
use for the purpose of such a multifarious eollcc- 


] tion of ancient Highland quaiyhs (little cups of 
! curiously dovetailed wood, inlaid with silver) as no 
| Lowland sideboard but his was ever equipped 
j with — hut commonly reserving for himself one 
that was peculiarly precious in liis eyes, as having 
! travelled from Edinburgh to Derby in the canteen 
| of Prince Charlie. This relic had been presented 
I to u the wandering A^canius” by some very care- 

• ful follower, for its bottom is of glass, that lie who 
! quailed might keep his eye the while upon the dirk 
I hand of his companion. 

| The sound of music — (even, I suspect, of any 
| sacred music brtt psalm-singing) — would be consi- 
dered indecorous in Hie streets of Edinburgh on a 
Sunday niglit ; so, upon the occasions 1 am speak- 
ing of, the harp was silent, and Otterhurne and The 
Jlonnie House of Airlie must needs he dispensed 
with. To make amends, after tea in the drawing- 
room, Scott usually read some favourite author for 
the amusement of his little circle ; or Erskiuc, 

I Ballautync, or Terry, did so, at his request. He 
, himself read aloud high poetry with far greater 
1 simplicity, depth, and effect, than any other mail 
I ever heard ; and in Macbeth or Julius Ciesar, or 
the like, I doubt if Kemble could have been more 
impressive. Yet the changes of intonation were so 
gently managed, that he contrived to set the dif- 
ferent interlocutors clearly before us, without the 
least approach to theatrical artifice. Not so the 
others 1 have mentioned ; they all read cleverly 
and agreeably, but with the decided trickery of , 
stage recitation. To them he usually gave the 
hook when it was a comedy, or, indeed, any other 
drama than Sliakspeare’s or Joanna Baillie's. Dry- 
den’s Fables, Johnson’s two Satires, and certain 
detached scenes of Beaumont and Fletcher, espe- 
cially that in the Lover's Pro* jress, where the ghost 
of the musical innkeeper makes his appen vanee, 
were frequently selected. Of the poets, liis contem- 
poraries, however, there was not one that did not 
come in for his part. In Wordsworth, his pet pieces 
were, I think, the Sony for H rony ham Castle, the 
Laotlamiit, and some of the early sonnets : — in 
Southey, (fueen. Orraca , Pernamlo Jiamirez , the 
lanes on the J folly Tree — and, of liis larger poems, 

. the Tim l at ta. Crabhe was perhaps, next to Shak- 
spearo, the standing resource ; hut in those days 
Byron was pouring out his spirit fresh and full: 

; and, if a new piece from liis hand had appeared, it 

• was sure to he rend by Scott the Sunday evening 
afterwards, and that with such delighted emphasis 
as showed how completely the elder hard had kept 
all his enthusiasm for poetry at the pitch of youth, 
all his admiration of genius, free, pure, and un- 
stained by the least drop of literary jealousy. Rare 
and beautiful example of a happily constituted and 
virtuously disciplined mind and character! 

Very often something read aloud by himself or 
his friends suggested ail old story of greater com- 
pass than would have suited a dinner-table — and 
he told it, whether serious or comical, or, as more 
frequently happened, part of both, exactly in every 
respect in the tone ami style of the notes and il- 
lustrations to his novels. A great number of his 
best oral narratives have, indeed, been preserved 
in tiiosc parting lucubrations ; and not a few in his 
letters. Yet very many there were of which his 
I>en luis left no record — so many, that, were I to 
task my memory, I could, I believe, recall the out- 
lines at least of more than would be sufficient to 
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occupy a hundred and filty of these pages. Possi- preset arose, wuh all he cmnd muster of the port 
bly, though well aware how little justice 1 could of John Kemble, and spouted with a sonorous voice 
do to such things, rather than think of their perish- the formula of Macbeth- - 
ing for ever, and leaving not even a shallow behind, •* km fun : 

1 may at some future day hazard the attempt. I drin.- to ttio genera! .i«\v of tin? whole table ! " 

lid me turn, meanwhile, to some dinner-tables This wan followed hy “ The King, God bless him!” 
very different from his own. at which, from this and second came “ Gentlemen, there is another 
time forward, I often met Scott. It is very true toa-t which never has hern nor shall In* omitted in 
of the societies 1 am about- to describe, that he this house of mine- 1 give you the health of Mr 
was “anionic them, not of them;'* and it is also Walter Scott with three times three!**- - All ho- 
most true iliat this faet was apparent in all the Hour havimr been done to this health, and Scott 
demeanour of his biblmpolieal and typographical lumng hrii lly thanked the eompany with Homo 
allies towards him whenever lie visited them under expressions of warm affection to their host, Mrs 
their roofs- not a hit less so than when they were ihdlautyue retired: the bottles passed round twieo 
received at his own hoard ; but still, considering or thrice in the usual way ; —and then .James roso 
how closely his most important worldly affairs once more, every vein on his brow distended, his 
wen connected with the personal character of the eyes solemnly fixed upon vacancy, to propose, not 
Iiallantynes, I think it a part, though neither a as before in his stentorian key, hut. with “’hated 
proud nor a very ph asing part, of my duty as his breath,'* in the i-urt. of whisper hy which a stage 
biographer, to record my reminiscences of them conspirator thrills the gallery- fc ‘ f»* ut/rwni, a 
and their doings in some detail. Intuiftr to the im mortal Author of 11 arerlry 

James llallautyne then lived in St John Street, The uproar of cheering, in which Scott made a 
a row of good, old-fashioned, and spacious house's, fashion of joining, w as succeeded by deep silence, 
adjoining the Caiimiguto and Jlolyrood, and at no and then llallanlyne proceeded- 
great distance from his printing establishment. He In his l.unl-lhirlrigh look. »-ri‘Tu> and serious, 

l.:»d married a few years before the daughter of a A M,m “ hi,, « ami mysterious " - 

wealthy farmer in llerwiekshire a ipiiel, amiable to lament the obscurity in which his illustrious hut 
woman, of simple manners, and perfectly domestic too modest correspondent still chose tn emiccal him- 
habits: a group of fine young children wore grow’- self from the plaudits of the world to thank tho 
ing up about him ; and lie usually, if not constantly, company for the manner in which ihe mount is 
had under li is roof his aged mother, his and his innl>m had been received ;md to assure them 
wife's tender care of whom it was most pleasing to that the Author of Wawrloy would, when informed 
witness. As far as a stranger mighi judge, there of the circumstance, feel highly delighted — “ tho 
could not he a more exemplary household, or a proudest hour of his life,* 1 Ac. Ac. The coo], do- 
happier one; and 1 have occasionally met the poet muiv fun of Scott's features during all this inuin- 
in St John Street when then* were no other guests mcry was perfect ; and Krskine’s attempt at. a gay 
but llr diine, Terry, George Hogarth, 1 and another nourhahtnre was still more ludicrously meritorious, 
intimate friend or two, and when James Italian- Aldiboixintiphoscopliormo, however, bursting ns he 
tyne was content to appear in his own true and was, knew too well to allow the new novel to ho 
best colours, the kind head of his family, the re- made the subject of discussion. Its name wus nil- 
spec t fill hut honest schoolfellow of Scott,’ tin* easy j imunccd, and success to il crow ned another cup ; 
landlord of a plain, comfortable table. Hut when , hilt after that, no more of Jedediali. To cut tho 
any great event was about to take place in the j thread, In* rolled out unhidden some one of his 
business, especially on tho eve of* a new novel, J many theatrical songs, in a style that would have 
there were doings of a higher strain in St John j done no dishonour to almost, any orchestra-- The 
Street; and to be present at one of those scenes j Maid of Lodi or perhaps, 'the flay oj Hiscay, vh! 
was truly a rich treat, even if not especially : or The jure#*/ little. flu-nth that sits ///» a/oft. Other 

for persons who, like myself, had no more kuoir- ! toasts followed, interspersed w i 1 1 1 ditties from other 
h thjv than tilt; rest of tho w orld as to the authorship j pt W tinners ; - old George Thomson, the friend of 
of Waverley. Then were congregated about the Jhirns, was ready, f«»r one, witli V lot Moorland 
printer all his own literary allies, of whom a cm- Wetfdituj, or II ill ie hr> tr\l a prek o* w taut;— ainl 
siderable number were by no means personally so it went on, until Set it t and JIrskiue, with uuy 
familiar with “thkcskkat r>K.\ow n — who, hy clerical tir \ cry staid personage that hail chanced 
the wav, owed to him that widely adopted title ; - to he admitted, saw tit to withdraw. Then tho 
and lie appeared among the rest with his usual scene was changed. The eiaret ami olives made 
open aspect of buoyant good-humour — although it j way for broiled hones and a mighty bowd of punch; 
was not difficult to" trace, in tho occasional play of and when a few glasses ( ii the hot beverage had 
his features, the diversion it afforded him to watch j restored his powers, .James opened ore rotund u on 
all the procedure of his swelling confidant, anti the ■ the merits of the forthcoming romance. “Him 
curious neophytes that surrounded the well -spread j chapter— one chapter only” — was the cry. Alter 
board. 1 “ A#///, t>y'r Lady, nay!” and a few more coy 

The feast was, to use one of James’s own fa- | shifts, the proof-sheets were at length produced, 
vourito epithets, gorgeous; an alderinanic display j and .James, with many a prefatory hrui, read aloud 
of turtle and venison, with the suitable accompa- j what lie considered as the most striking dialogue 

they contained. 

The first J heard ho read was the interview be- 
tween Jcanic Deans, tho Duke of Argyle, and 
Queen Caroline, in Richmond Park ; anti notwith- 
standing some spice of the pompous tricks to which 
he was addicted, I must say ho did the inimitable 


niments of iced punch, potent ale, and generous 
Madeira. When the cloth was drawn, the hurley 

1 George ITogarth ( Esq., W.B., brother of Mrs James llal- 
lantyne. This gentleman is now well known in the literary 
world; especially by a History of Music, of which all who un- , 
danrtood Unit science speak highly. 
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scene great justice. At all events, the effect it 
produced was deep and memorable, and no wonder 
that the exulting typographer's one hamper more to 
Jededtah Cleishhotham preceded his parting stave, 
which was uniformly The Last Worth of Munition, 
executed certainly with no contemptible rivalry of 
Braham. 

What a different affair was a dinner, although 
probably including many of the same guests, at 
the junior partner’s! Ho in those da \s retained, 

1 think, no private apartments attached to his 
auction-rooms in Hanover Street, over the door of 
which he still kept emblazoned “John Ballantyne 
and Company, Booksellers.” At any rate, such of 
his entertainments as I ever saw Scott partake of, 
were given at his villa near to the Frith of Forth, 
liy Trinity si retreat which the* little man had 
named “ Harmony Hall,” and invested with an air 
of dainty voluptuous finery, contrasting strikingly 
enough with the substantial citizen-like snugness 
of his elder brother's domestic appointments. His 
house was surrounded by gardens so contrived as 
to seem of considerable extent, having many a 
shady tuft, trelliscd alley, and mysterious alcove, 
intcrspei’sed among their bright parterres. 1 1 was 
a fairy-like labyrinth, and there was no want of 
pretty Armidas, such as they might he, to glide 
half-seen among its mazes. The sitting-rooms 
opened upon gav ami perfumed conservatories, 
and John’s professional excursions to Faria and 
Brussels in quest of objects of rirtu, had supplied 
both the temptation and the means to set forth the 
interior in a fashion that might have satisfied the 
most fastidious petite maitresse, of Norwood or St 
Denis. John, too, was a married man: he had, 
however, erected for himself a private wing, the 
aicccsses to which, whether from the main building 
or the bosquet, were so narrow that it was physi- 
cally impossible for the handsome and portly lady 
who here his name to force her person through 
any one of them. His dinners were in all respects 
Parisian, for his wasted palate disdained such John 
Bull luxuries as wen* all in all with James. The 
piquant pasty of Straslmrg or IVrignrd was m*\er 
to sock ; and even the pilre tie resistance w r as pro- 
bably a hoar’s head from Cohlentz, nr a turkey 
ready stufled with truffles from the Palais Royal. 
The pictures scattered among John's innumerable 
mirrors, were chiefly of theatrical subjects — many 
of them portraits of beautiful actresses — the same 
1‘cg Wotfmgtons, Bellamys, Kitty i ’lives, and so 
forth, tliat found their way in the sequel to Charles 
Mathews's gallery at Highgatc. Here that exqui- 
site comedian's own mimicries and parodies were 
the life and soul of many a festival, ami here, too, 
he gathered from his facetious host not a few of the 
richest materials for his at home* and vionopoht- 
l oi/Mi'j*. But, indeed, whatever actor or singer of 
eminence visited Edinburgh, of the evenings when 
lie did not perforin several were sure to be reserved 
for Trinity. Here Bralmiu quavered, and hero 
Liston drolled his best here Johnstone, and Mur- 
ray, ami Yates, mixed jc^t and stave —here Kean 
revelled and rioted— ami here the Roman Kemble 
often played the fl reek from sunset to dawn. Nor 
did the popular ettnf*ttrice or tlanscuse of the time 
disdain to freshen her roses, after a laborious week, 
amidst these Papliian arbours of Harmony Hall. 

Johnny had other tastes that were equally expen- 
sive. He had a well -furnished stable, and followed 


the fox-boumls whenever the cover was within an 
easy distance, ilis 1 torses were all called after 
heroes in Scott’s poems or novels; and at tlii* 
time he usually rode up to his auction on a tall 
milk-white hunter, yclept Old Mortality , attended 
by a leash or two of greyhounds, — Die Vernon, 
Jenny Dennison, and so forth, by name. The fea- 
therweight himself appeared uniformly, hainmcr- 
iii-liaml, in the half-dress of some sporting club — 
a light grey frock, with emblems of the chase on 
its silver buttons, white cord breeches, and jockey- 
hoots in Meltonian order. Yet he affected in the 
pulpit rather a grave address ; and was really one 
of the most plausible ami imposing of the* Puff 
tribe. Probably Scott’s presence overawed his lu- 
dicrous propensities ; for the poet was, when sides 
were going on, almost a daily attendant in Hanover 
Street, and himself not the least energetic of the 
numerous competitors for Johnny’s uncut ff teeners^ 
Venetian lamps, Milanese cuirasses, and old Dutch 
cabinets. Maida, by the way, was so well aware 
of his master’s habits, that about the time when 
the Court of Session was likely to break up for the 
day, lie might usually he seen couched in expecta- 
tion among Johnny’s own Lit/ of greyhound* at the 
threshold of the mart. 

It was at one of those Trinity dinners this sum- 
mer, that I first saw Constable*. Bring struck with 
his appearance, 1 asked Scott who lie was, and ho 
told me — expressing some surprise that anybody 
should have lived a winter or two in Edinburgh 
without knowing, by sight at least, a citizen whose 
name was so familiar to tin? world. I happened to 
say that I had not been prepared to find the great 
; bookseller a man of such gentlemanlike and even 
| distinguished bearing. Scott smiled, ami answered 
; — 46 Ay, Constable is indeed a grand-looking cliield. 

1 He puts me in miml of Fielding’s apology for Lady 
' Booby — to wit, that Joseph Andrews lutd an air 
: which, to those who had not seen many noblemen, 
would give an idea of nobility.” ] had not in those 
»la\s been much initiated in tin* private jokes of 
what is called, by wav of excellence, the f Aide, and 
was puzzled when Scott, in tin.* course of the din- 
• ner, said to Constable, 44 Will your Czarish Majesty 
' do me the honour to take a glass of champaign!” 

! 1 asked the master ol* the feast for an explanation. 

44 Oh !” said he, 4 ‘ are you so green as not to know 
; that Constable long since duhhed himself The.t'zar 
I of Muscory, John Murray The Emperor of the. H’w/, 
and Longman and his string of partners The J)i - 
ran ?" — 44 Ami wluit title,” 1 asked, 44 has Mr John 
, Ballantyne himself found in this new almanack 
; imperial ?” — 44 Let that flee stick to the way* 
quoth Johnny: 44 When 1 set up for a h- okseller, 

! The Crafty christened me The f)ey of xil! jeers — 
hut he now considers me as next thing to de- 
throned.” He added— “ His Majesty the autocrat 
is too foml of these nicknames. One day a partner 
; of the house of Longman was dining with him in 
the country, to settle an important piece of busi- 
ness, about which there occurred a good deal of 

■ difficulty. * What line swans you have in your 
1 pond there !’ said tin* Londoner, by way of paren- 
thesis. — 4 Swans !* cried Constable ; 4 they are only 

; geese, man. There are just five of them, if you 

■ please to observe, and their names are Longman, 
| Hurst, Rocs, Orme, and Brown.’ This skit cost 
j Tin* Crafty a good bargain.” 

! It always appeared to me that James Ballantyne 

i 
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felt hi9 genius rebuked in the presence of Cou- 
rt able : his manner was constrained, his smile ser- 
vile, his hilarity elaborate. Not so with Johnny : 
the little fellow never seemed more airily frolicsome 
than when he capered for the amusement of the 
Czar. 1 1 never, however, saw those two together, 
where, 1 am told, the humours of them both were 
exhibited to the richest advantage — 1 mean a» 
the dinners with which Constable regaled, among 
others, his own circle of literary serfs, and when 
w Jocund Johnny’* was very commonly his crou- 
pier. There are stories enough of practical jokes 
upon such occasions, som* 1 of them near akin to 
those which the author of If.-inphivy Clinker has 
thought fit to record of his own suburban villa, in 
the most diverting of young Mclford's letters to 
^irWatkin Philips. 1 have heard, for example, a 
Incident description of poor ^1/fhUr (\nnjduif, and 
another drudge of the same class, running a race 
after dinner for a new pair of breeches, winch Mr 
David Bridges, tailor in ordinary to this northern 
potentate hiiiiM-ir a wit, a virtuosi*, and the crou- 
pier on that day in lieu of Uigdiuu — had been in- 
structed to bring with him, and display before the 
threadbare rivals. But 1 had these pictures from 
John Jlallaiilyuc, and I dare say they might he 
overcharged. That Constable was a most bountiful 
and generous patron to the ragged tenants of («rub 
Street, there can, however, be no doubt: and as 
little that John himself acted on all occasions by 
them in the same spirit, and this to an extent 
greatly bevond what prudence (if he had ever con- 
sulted that guide* in anything) would have dic- 
tated. 

When 1 visited Constable, as 1 often did at a 
period somewhat later than that of which l now 
speak, and for the most part, in company with Scott, 
I found the bookseller established in a respectable 
country gentleman’s seat, some six or seven miles 
oat of Ivlinburgli, ami doing the honours of it with 
all the ease that might have been looked for bad 
be been the long-descended owner of the place 
there was no foppery, no show, no idle luxury, hut 
to all appearance the plain abundance and simple 
enjoyment of hereditary wealth. Hi* conversation 
was manly and vigorous, abounding in Scotch an- 
ecdotes of the old time, which ho told with a de- 
gree of spirit and humour only second to his great 
author's. No man could more effectually control, 
when lie bad a mind, either tin* extravagant vanity 
which, on too many occasions, made him ridiculous 
or the despotic, temper, which habitually held in 
tear and trembling all such as were in any sort 
dependent on bis (.’zarisli Majesty’s pleasure. In 
him I never saw (at this period) anything hut the 
unobtrusive sense and the calm courtesy of a well- 
bred gentleman. His very equipage kept up tins 
series of contrasts between him and the two Hal- 
lantynes. Constable went back and forward be- 
tween the town and Poitou in a deep -hung and 
rapacious green barouche, without any pretence at 
heraldic blazonry, drawn by a pair of sleek, black, 
long-tailed horses, and conducted by a grave old 
coachman in plain blue livery. The Printer of the 
Ciiiiongate drove himself and his wife about the 

• “ Now, John,” cried Constable, one evening after lift had 
told onnof his best stories — “Now, John, is that true? ’* — His 
object, evidently was, in lago’s phrase, tn let down the pry t; 
tut iligdum answered gaily, “True, indeed! Not one word 
of it ! —any blockhead may stick to truth my hearty — but ’tis 
a md haaipcrur of genius.* 


i streets and suburbs in a snug machine, which did 
nut uverburtheii one powerful and steady cob - 
; while the gay Auctioneer, whenever ho left the 
| saddle 1i»; tht‘ box, mounted u brirht blue dog-cart, 
j and rattled down the New haven road with two 
j high-mettled steeds, prancing tamhiu before him, 
i and mud pr bably- especially if he was on his way 
I to tl»«* race* at MiisrM'lb'irgh — with some “sweet 
| singer of Israel" flaming, with all her feathers, bo- 
! side bin . On such occasions, by the by, Johnny 
| sometimes bail a French horn with him, and ha 
! played on it with good skill, and with an energy 
by no means prudent in the state of his lungs. 

| The Sheriff told with peculiar miction the follow- 
ing anecdote of this spark -The first linn* ho went 
i over to pick up curiosities at Paris, it happened 
that lu* met, in the course of bis traffickings, a cer- 
tain brother bookseller of Ddinhurgli, as unlike him 
as one man could well be to another a grave, 
j dry Presbyterian, rigid in all bis notions ns the 
j Imekl. of bis wig. This precise worthy having 
! ascertained John's address, went, to call on him, a 
! day or two afterwards, with the news of some rich- 
j ly illuminated missal, which be might possibly l»« 
glad to make prize of. On asking for bis friend, a 
smiling tityuHistfe fitiirc informed him that Jlonnieur 
bad gone out, but that Mailantr was at homo. Not 
doubting that Mrs llallantyne bad accompanied her 
husband on his trip, lie desired to pay liis respects 
to J and was ushered in accordingly. “ But 
oli, Mr Scott!” said, or rather grout led the austere 
elder, oil his return from this modern Babylon — 
“oh, Mr Scott, there was* mu* Mrs John yonder, 
but a painted Jezabel sittin’ up in her bed, vvi’ a 
wheeii impudent French limmcrs liko hcrsel*, and 
tvva or three whiskered blackguards, Inkin’ their 
collation o* nickiiacks and champaign wine ! 1 rail 
out o’ the house as if I had been shot. What judg- 
ment will this wicked warhl come to ! Thu Lord 
pity us !” Scott was a severe enough censor in the 
general of such levities, but somehow, ill the caa* 
of Kigdiimfuimidos, he seemed to regard them with 
much the same toleration as the naughty tricks of 
a monkey in the “ Jardiu des Plnnti s.” 

Why diil Scott persist in mixing up all liis moat 
important concerns with such people as 1 Jmvo been 
describing { 1 asked liiuisrlt' that question too un- 

ceremoniously at a long subsequent period, and in 
due time tbe reader shall .see the answer 1 received; 
bur it left the main question, to my apprehension, 
as much in the dark as ever. I shall return to the 
sad mbjeet hereafter more seriously; but in the 
meantime let it sufliee to s-ay, that lie was thu most 
patient, long-suffering, affectionate, and charitable* 
of mankind; that in the case of both the Bullau- 
tyiws he could count, after all, on a sincerely, uay, 
a passionately devoted attachment to his person ; 
that, with the greatest of human beings, use is in 
all but unconquerable power; aqd that he who so 
loltilv tossed aside the seemingly most dangerous 
as?- au Its of flattery, the blandishment of dames, the 
condescension of princes, the enthusiasm of crowds 
— had still liis weak point, upon which two or three 
humble besiegers, and one unwearied, though most 
frivolous uiidcrmincr, well knew how to direct 
their approaches. It was a favourite saw of his 
own, that the wisest of our race often reserve tho 
average stock of folly to bo all expended upon some 
one flagrant absurdity. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Publication of the Heart of Mid-Lothian — Its reception in 
Kdinhurgh and In England — Abbotsford in Octntor — Mel- 
rose Abtiey, Dry burgh, &c. — Lion-Hunters from America — 
Tragedy of the Cherokee Lovers — Scott's Dinner to the Sel- 
kirkshire Yeomen. 

1818 . 

Hoping to be forgiven for a long digression, the 
biographer willingly returns to the thread of Scott’s 
story. The Heart of Mid- Lothian appeared, as 
has been mentioned, before the close of June 1H1H, 
and among the letters which he received soon after- 
wards from tin.* friends by this time in the secret, 
there is ono which (though 1 do not venture to 
name the writer) I am tempted to take the liberty 
of quoting: — 

u Now for it .... I can speak to the 

purpose, as I have not only read it myself, but ain 
in a house where everybody is tearing it out of 
each otlier’s hands, and talking of nothing else. So 
much for its success — the more flattering, because 
it overcomes a prejudice. People were beginning 
to say the author would wear himself out ; it was 
going on too long in the same key, and no striking 
notes could possibly he produced. ( >n the contrary, 
1 think the interest is stronger here than in any of 
the former ones— (always excepting my first-love 
Waverley) — and one may congratulate you upon 
having effected what many have tried to tin, and 
nobody yet. succeeded in, making the perfectly good 
character the most interesting. Of late? days, es- 
pecially since it has been the fashion to write moral 
and even religious novels, one might almost say of 
some of the wise good heroines, what a lively girl 
once said to * * * * * of her well-meaning aunt 
* Upon my word she is enough to make* anybody 
wicked.’ And though beauty and talents are heaped 
on the right side, the writer, in spile of himself, is 
sure to put agrceahlencss on the wrong ; the per- 
son from whose errors he means you should take 
warning, runs away with your secret partiality in 
the meantime. Had this very story been conducted 
by a common hand, Eflic would have attracted all 
our concern and sympathy — Jcauic only cold appro- 
bation. Whereas Jcanie, without youth, beauty, ge- 
nius, warm passions, or any other novel-perfection, 
is here our object from beginning to end. This is 
‘ enlisting the affect ions in the cause of virtue’ ten 
times more than ever Richardson did; for whose 


self, want to get rid of the story, and hardly car© 
how. Sir George Staunton finishes his career very 
fitly; he ought not to die in his bed, and for 
Jeanie’s sake one would not have him hanged. It 
is unnatural, though, that ho should ever have 
gone within twenty miles of tlic tolbooth, or shown 
Ids face in tin* streets of Kdinhurgh, or dined at a 
public meeting, if the Lord Commissioner had been 
his brother. Merc ends my per contra account. 
The opposite page would make my letter too long, 
if I entered equally into particulars. Carlisle and 
Corby-eastlcs in Waverley did not affect me more 
deeply than the prison and trial scenes. The end 
of poor Madge Wildfire is also most pathetic. The 
meeting at Mils chat's cairn tremendous. Dumbic- 
dykes and Rory Bean are delightful. And I shall 
own that my prejudices were secretly gratified by 
the light in which you place John of Argyle, whom 
Mr Coxe so ran down to please Lord Orford. You 
have drawn him to the very life. 1 heard so much 
of him in my youth, so many anecdotes, so often 
* as the Duke of Argyle used to say’ — that I really 
believe I am almost as good a judge as if 1 had 
seen and lived with him. The late Lady * * * * * 
told me, that when she married, lie was still re- 
markably handsome ; with maimers more graceful 
and engaging than she ever saw in any one else ; 
the most agreeable person in conversation, the best 
teller of a story. When fifty-seven thus captives 
eighteen, the natural powers of pleasing must he 
extraordinary. You have likewise coloured Queen 
Caroline exactly right — but I was bred up in 
another creed about Lady Suffolk, of whom, as a 
| very old deaf woman, 1 have some faint recollee- 
I tion. Lady * * * * * knew her intimately, and nc- 
j ver would allow she had been the* King’s mistress, 

I though she owned it was currently believed. She 
! said, ho had just enough liking for her to make 
1 the Queen very civil to her, and very jealous and 
i spiteful ; the rest remained always uncertain at 
1 most, like a similar scandal in our days, whore 1, 

| for ono, imagine love of seeming influence on one 
; side, and love of lounging, of an easy house and a 
; good dinner on tin; other, to be all the criminal 
passions concerned. Ho\ve\ei\ I confess. Lady 
***** ] m( j th a {, in herself which made her not 
ready to think the worst of her follow-women. 

“ Did you ever hear the history of John Duke of 
! Argyle's marriage, and constant attachment, before 
I and after, to a woman not handsomer or much 


malo uml female pedants, all-excelling as they are, \ 
1 never could care half so much as 1 found myself I 
inclined to do for Jennie before 1 finished the first • 
volume. 

w You know I tell you my opinion just as I 
should do to a third person, and 1 trust the free- 
dom is not unwelcome. 1 was a little tired of your 
Edinburgh lawyers in the introduction ; English 
people in general will lie more so, as well as impa- 
tient of the passages alluding to Scotch law through- 
out. Mr Saddletree will not entertain them. The 
latter part of the fourth volume unavoidably flags 
to a certain degree ; after Jennie is happily settled 
at Roseneath, we have no more to wish for. Rut i 
the chief fault I have to find, relates to the reap- 
pearance and shocking fate of the boy. 1 hear on 
all sides — * Oh, I do not like that ! ’ — I cannot say 
what I would have had instead ; hut 1 do not like 
It either — it is a lame, huddled conclusion. I know 
you so well in it, by the by ! — you grow tired your- 


more elegant than Jcanie Deans, though very un- 
like her in understanding? 1 can give it you, if 
you wish it, for it is at my fingers’ ends. Now 1 
am ancient myself, 1 should be a great treasure of 
anecdote to anybody who had the same humour, — 
but 1 meet with few who have. They read vulgar 
tales in books, Wraxall, and so forth, what the 
footmen smd maids only gave credit to at the mo- 
ment, but they desire no farther information. I 
dare swear many of your readers never heard of 
the Dukt- of Argyle before. 4 Pray, who was Sir 
Robert Walpole,' they ask me, * and when did lie 
live?’- -or perhaps — ‘ Was not the great Lord 
Chatham in Queen Anne’s days?’ 

“ We have, to help us, an exemplification on two 
legs in our country apothecary, whom you have 
painted over and over without the honour of know- 
ing him ; an old, dry, arguing, prosing, obstinate 
Scotchman, very shrewd, rather sarcastic, a sturdy 
Whig and Presbyterian, tiratti un p*u tur U de~ 
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mocrat. Your books arc birdlime to him, however; 
he hovers about the house to obtain a volume when 
others have done with it. 1 Ions; to ask him whe- 
ther Douce Davie \\*s any way nib to him. lie 
acknowledges he would not mum* go to Museliat's 
Cairn at night for any money -lie lnnl such a 
horror of it ‘ sixty years ago* when a laddie, lint ! 
I am come to the end of my iourtli page, and will 
not tire you with any more scribbling 

“ I\ S. — If 1 had known nothing, and the whole 
world had t Id me the contrary, 1 should have 
found you out in that one parenthesis, — ‘ for the 
man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster.' '* 

This letter was addressed from a great country 
house in the south ; and may, 1 presume, be ac- 
cepted as a fair index of the instantaneous English 
popularity of Jeanie Deans. Emm the choice of 
localities, and the splendid blazoning of tragical 
circumstanees that hud left the strongest impres- 
sion on the memory and imagination of every 
inhabitant, the reception of this tale in Edinburgh 
was a scene of all-eugro.->ing enthusiasm, such as 
1 never witnessed there mi the appearance of any 
other literary novelty, lint the admiration and 
di'l'ght were the same all over Seotlund. Never 
be tore had lit; seized such really noble features of 
the national character as were canonized in the 
person of his homely heroine : no art had ever 
devised a happier running contrast than that of her 
and her sister, or interwoven a portraiture of lowly 
manners and simple virtues, with more graceful 
delineations of polished life, or with holder shadows 
of terror, guilt, crime, remorse, madness, and all 
the agony of the passions. 

In the Introduction and notes to the Heart of 
Mid- Lothian, drawn up in IttJU, we arc presented 
with details concerning tin* suggestion of the main 
plot, and the chief historical incidents made use of, 
to which 1 can add nothing of any moment. 

The l*2th of July restored the author as usual to 
the supervision of his trees and carpenters ; hut 
lie had already told the BnUaiitvncs, that the story 
which he hud found it impossible to include in the 
recent series of Jedediali should he forthwith taken ; 
up as the opening one of a third ; and instructed . 
John to embrace the lirst favourable opportunity 
of offering Constable the publication of this, on tin? 
looting of 10,000 copies again forming the first edi- 
tion ; but now at length without any more stipula- 
tions connected with the unfortunate u old stock” ! 
of the Hanover-Stmt Company. I 

Before he settled himself to his work, however, | 
lie made a little tour of the favourite description 
wiili bis wife and children - halting for a few days 
at Drumlanrig, thence crossing the Border to Car- . 
lisle and Rokeby, and returning by way of Alnw ick. 
On the 17th August, he writes thus to John Bal- 
lantyne from Drumlanrig — “ This is heavenly wea- 
ther, and I am making the most of it, as l shall have 
a laborious autunm before me. I may say of my 
head and fingers as the farmer of his mare, when 
lie indulged her with an extra feed — 

‘ Ye ken that Maggie vvinna sleep 
For that or Sinimrr.* 

We have taken our own horses with us, and I have 
my pony, and ride when I find it convenient.” 

The following seems to have been among the 
first letters he wrote after liis return : — 
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“ To J. P. & Morritt, Enq. 9 M. P., Rokeby. 

•* Abbotsford, 10th Sept. 1B1B. 

“ My {'err Merritt, — We have been cruising to 
and fro sine* \\ e left your land of woods and streams. 
Lord Melville wished me to come nud stay two days 
! with him at Melville Castle, which has broken in 
upon my time a little, and interrupted mv purpose 
of telling miii as how we arrived safe at Abbotsford, 
without .i drop of rain, thus completing a tour of 
■ three weeks in the same line weather in which we 
commenced it -a thing which never fell to my lot 
before. Captain Fergus'* m is inducted into tho 
office of Keeper of the Regalia, to tin* great joy, 1 
think, of all Edinburgh, lit* lias entered upon a 
farm (of eleven acres) in consequence of this ad- 
vancement, fur you know it is a general rub*, that 
whenever a Scotsman gets his head aim re trafn\ ho 
immediately turns it to Ituol. As lit* lias already 
taken all tin* advice of all the notable* in and about 
the good village of Darniek, vvi* expect to see bis 
farm look like a tailor's bonk of patterns, a snip of 
every several opinion which lie has received occu- 
pying its appropriate corner. He is truly what tho 
French call on tlrole tie cor/t*. 

“ I wish you would allow your coachman to look 
! out for me among your neighbours a couple of 
young eolts (rising three would he the best age) 
that would match l«r a carriage some two years 
hence. I have plenty of grass for them in the 
meanwhile, and should never know the expense of 
their keep at Abbotsford. He seemed to think be 
could pick them up at from .Clb to .L'JO, which 
would make an immense saving hereafter. IVtcr 
Matheson and he had arranged some sort of plan 
of this kind. For a pair of very ordinary carriage- 
horses in Edinburgh they ask Cl 10 or more ; sc* it 
is worth while to he a little provident. Even then 
you only get one good horse, the other being usually 
a brute. Pray you excuse ail this palaver - - 
‘ These liitli* 'liinipi an* giv.il to little* 1111 * 11 .* 

Our lisirvcnt is almost all in, but as farmers always 
grumble about something, they are now growling 
. about the lightness of the crop. All (he young part 
1 of our household are wrapt up in uncertainly con- 
cerning the Queen's illness for if her Majesty 
* parts cable, there will be no Eorest Ball, and that 
is a terrible prospect. Ori Wednesday (when no 
pi *t arrives from London) Lord Melville chanced 
, to receive a letter with a black seal by express, and 
as it was of course argued to contain the expected 
I intelligent’ 1 of poor t'hnrloUr, it sold u good many 
' ells of black cloth and stuffs before it was ascer- 
tained to contain no such in formation. Surely this 
came within the lint* of high treason, being uii ima- 
! giuing of the Queen's death. Ever yours truly, 

W av.tkk Scott. 

“ 1*. S. — Once more uncut the colts. 1 am in- 
different about colour; but, eaten* jutrihv* 9 would 
prefer Mack nr brown, to bright bay or grey. I 
mention two off — as tin? age at which they cun be 
best judged of by the buyer.” 

Of the same date I find written in jiencil, on 
what must have been the envelope of some she- 
riff’s process, this note, addressed to Mr Charles 
Erskine, the .Sheriff-substitute of Selkirkshire 
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M September 10, 1810. ing presented us to the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
* Dear Charles, — T have read these papers with he fell back a little and said, “ I am glad you came 
all attention this morning — but think you will to-day, for 1 thought it might bo of use to you both, 
agree with me that there must be an Eke to the some time or other, to be known to my old school- 
Condescendence. Order the Eke against next day. fellow here, who is, and I hope will long continue 
- — Tom leaves with this packet a blackcock, and to be, the great giver of good things in the Par- 
snore’s the pity) a grey hen. Yours, W. S.” liament House. 1 trust you have had enough of 

certain pranks with your friend Ebony, and if so. 
And again lie thus writes by post to James 13al- Lord Melville will have too much sense to remem- 
lantync: — her them.” 1 We then walked round the plantation, 

4 ‘ Abbotsford, September 10, 1818. as yet in a very young state, and came back to the 
“ Dear James, — lam quite satisfied with what house by a formidable work which he was con- 
has been done ns to the London bills. 1 am glad strutting for the defence of his liaiujh against the 
the presses move. 1 have been interrupted sadly wintry violences of the Tweed ; ami lie discoursed 
since my return by tourist gazers. This day a con- for some time with keen interest upon the conipa- 
fouiided pair of Cambridge boys robbed me of two rative merits of different methods of embankment, 
good hours, and you of a sheet of copy— though but stopped now and then to give us the advantage 
whether a good sheet or no, deponent saith not. of any point of view in which liis new building on 
The story is a dismal one, and I doubt sometimes j the eminence above pleased his eye. It had a fan- 
whether it will bear working out to much length j tastie appearance — being but a fragment of tho 
after all. Query, if 1 shall make it so effective in j existing edifice — and not at all harmonizing in its 
two volumes as my mother does in her quarter of | outline with “ Mother Hetford’s” original tenement 
an hour’s crack by the fireside! Hut nil desperan- \ to the eastward. Scott, however, expatiated con 
(him. You shall have a bunch to-morrow or next j amore on the rapidity with which, being chiefly of 
day — and when the proofs come in, my pen must j darkish granite, it was assuming a “time-lionoured” 
and shall step out. Hy the by, I want a supply of ; aspect. Fergusson, with a grave and respectful 
pens — and ditto of ink. Adieu for the present, for I look, observed, “ Yes, it really has much the air of 
I must go over to Toftfield, to give orders anent Home old fastness hard by the ri\er Jordan.” This 
the dam and the footpath, and see item as to what allusion to the Chaldee MS., already quoted, in tho 
should he done anent steps at the Rhymer's Water- manufacture of which Fergusson fancied Wilson 
fall, which 1 think may he made to turn out a de- and myself to have had a share, gave rise to a 
cent bit of a linn, as would set True Thomas liis burst of laughter among Scott's merry young folks 
worth and dignity. Ever yours, W. S.” and their companions, while he himself drew in his 

nether lip and rebuked the Captain with “Toots, 
It. must, 1 think, be allowed that these careless Adam! toots, Adam!” lie then returned to his 
wraps, when combined, give a curious picture of i embankment, and described how a former one had 
the man who was brooding over the first chapters been entirely swept away in one night's flood. Hut 
of the Hride of Luiiimeminor. One of his visitors 1 the Captain was ready with another verse of the 
of that month was Mr U. Cadell, who was of course ! Chaldee MS., and groaned out by wav of echo — 
in all the secrets of the house of Constable; and | “ Verily my flue gold hath perished !” Whereupon 
observing how his host was harassed with lion- : the“ Omit Magician'’ elevated his huge oaken staff 
hunters, and what a number of hours he spent daily as if to lay it on the waggish soldier’s back --but 
in the company of his work-people, lie expressed, 1 flourished it gaily over his own head, and laughed 
during one of their walks, his wonder that Scott louder than the youngest of the company. As wo 
should ever be able to write books at all whi!“ in j walked and talked, the Pepper and Mustard terriers 
the country. “ I know',” he said, “ that you eon- 1 kept snuffing about among the bushes and heather 
trive to get a few hours in your own room, and near us, and started every five minutes a hare, 
that may do for the mere pen-work; hut when is it which scudded away before them and the ponder- 
that you think !”■ - O,” said Scott, " l lie simmer' ous stag-hound Maida — the Sheriff* and all his tail 

iiiij over things for an hour or so before l get up — t hollowing and cheering, in perfect confidence that 
and there's the time 1 am dressing to overhaul my the dogs could do no more harm to poor puss than 
half-sleeping half-waking projet dc cl \apitre — and tho venerable tom-cat, llinsc of iiinsfehlt, who 
when 1 get the paper before me, it commonly runs pursued tho vain cliase with tho rest, 
off* pretty easily. Hesides, l often take a dose in At length we drew near Veterhuuse y and found 
the plantations, and while Tom marks out a dyke sober Peter himself, and liis bruthcr-in-law the fa- 
ta* a drain as 1 have directed, one’s fancy may bo cetious factotum Tom Purdie, superintending, pipe 
running its ain riggs in some other world.” iu mouth, three or four sturdy labourers busy in 

It was in the mouth following that I first saw laying down the turf fora bowling-green. “ I have 
Abbotsford, lie invited my friend John Wilson planted hollies all round it, you see,” said Scott, 
(now Professor of Mural Philosophy at Edinburgh) j “and laid out an arbour on the right-hand side for 
and myself to visit him for a day or two on our | the laird; and here 1 mean to have a game at bowls 
return from an excursion to Mr Wilson’s beautiful | after dinner every day in fine weather — for I take 
villa on the Lake of Windermere, but named the that to have been among the indispcnsahles of our 
particular day (October fltli) on which it would lie old tie Jc chateau Hut I must not forget thu 
most convenient for him to receive us; and we dis- reason he gave me sometime afterwards for having 
covered on our arrival, that he had fixed it from a I 


good-natured motive. We found him walking in 
one of his plantations, at no gn at distance from 
ho house, with five or six young people, and liis 
ft’iend* I ord Melville aud Captain Fergusson. Hav- 


i Ef*onp w:is Mr Hlackwroud’a own usual designation in tho 
jeujc d’esprit of his young Magazine, in many of wrbich the 
persons thus addressed by Scott were conjoint culprits. They 
both were then, as may be inferred, sweeping the boards of tho 
Parliament House as ** briefless barristers." 
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fixed on that spot for his howling-given. “In truth,” ; 
lie then said, “ I wished to have a smooth walk, and 
a canny seat for myself within ear-shot of Peter's 
evening psalm.” The eoaelunan was a devout Pres- 
byterian, and many a time have 1 in after years 
accompanied Seott on his evining stroll, when the 
principal object was to enjoy, from the bowling- 
green, the unfailing melody of this good man's K: 
milv worship- and heard him repeal, as Peter*.*, , 
manly voice led the humble choir within, that beau- 
tiful stanza f Purus's Saturday night : — 

*" Tlu v rl'suint tlieir artless mites in simple unis.- ; 

They ti ne llieir hearts, l»y far the milikst aim.” An*. 

It was near the dimier-ho.ir before we reached 
tin; house, and presently 1 saw assembled a larger 
eompany than L should have fancied to be at all 
compatible with the cxisliug accommodations of the 
place; but it turned out that Captain Fergiisson, 
and the friends whom I have not as yet mentioned, 
were to lind quarters elsewhere for the night, liis 
younger brother. Captain John Fergiisson of the 
1 loyal Navy (a favourite lieutenant of Lord Nel- 
son's), had come over from lluntly Hum ; there 
wen; present also, Mr Seott of (iala, whose ivsi- 
(h ucc is witliin an easy distance; Sir II* nry Hay 
Macdougal of Maekerstomi, an old baronet, with 
gay, lively, and highly polished manners, related in 
tin; same degree to both < iala and the Sheriff; Sir 
Alexander Don, the member for Roxburghshire, 
whose elegant social qualities have been alluded to 
ill the preceding chapter; and Dr Seott of Dundee, 
a modest and intelligent geiitlem;iii, who having 
realized a fortune in the Kast-lndii Company's 
inedieal service, had settled within two or three 
miles of Abbotsford, and, though no longer prac- 
tising his proles-inii, had kindly employed all the 
resources of his skill in the endeavour to counteract 


home, and the window being open, it seemed as 
if he might as well have hoen straining his lungs 
within tin* park nr. At a pans.' of his strenuous 
performance, Scott took occasion to explain, that 
John of M\ was a recent acquisition to the ri- 
sing hamlet of Abhotstown; that the man was a 
capital heilg, r and ditcher, and only figured with 
the p : ne and philnbcg on high invasions in tho 
after part of the day ; 11 hut indeed,” he added, 
laughing. ‘ 1 fear John will soon he discovering 
that the hook an 1 mattock are unfavourable to his 
chanter hand.'’ When the cloth was drawn, und 
the never-failing salv er of tjtttiijh* introduced, John 
of Skye, upon some well-known signal, entered tho 
menu but eu w ithmil removing his bon- 

net, and taking bis station behind the landlord, 
received from his hand the largest of the Celtic 
bickers brimful of ( ilinlivet. The man sainted 
the company in his own dialect, tipped off the con- 
tents ( probaldy a quarter of an Knglish pint of raw 
aquas :t;e) at a gulp, wheeled about as solemnly as 
if the whole ceremony had been a movement uu 
parade, and forthwith recommenced his pibroehs 
and gatherings, which continued until long after 
the ladies had left the table, and the autumnal 
moon was streaming in upon us so brightly as to 
dim the candles. 

I had never before seen Seott in such buoyant 
spirits as lie showed this evening and I never 
' saw him in higher afterwards ; and no wonder, for 
I this was the first time that he. Lord Melville, and 
' Adam Fergiisson, daily companions at the High 
School of Kdiiihurgh, and partners in many joyous 
scenes of the early volunteer period, had met since 
the commencement of what I may call the serious 
' part, of any of their lives. Tin* great poet and no- 
! vclisl was receiving them under his own roof, when 


his neighbour's recent liability to attacks of cramp. 
Our host and one or two others appeared, as was 
in those days a common fashion with country gen- 
tlemen, in ihc lieutenancy uniform of their county. 
How fourteen or fifteen people contrived to be seat- 
ed in tin* tin'll dining-room of Abbotsford I know 
not for it seemed quite full enough when it con- 
tained only eight or ten ; but so it was nor, as 
Sir Harry Macdoiigaf’s fat valet, warned by former 
experience, diil not join the train of attendants, wa- 
there any perceptible difficulty in the detail of the 
arrangements. l ivery thing about tin* dinner was, 
as tin* phrase runs in excellent style; and in par- 
ticular the jiohb/t* a (a M <</ Mr t'rifn’it, announced 
as ail attempt to imitate a device of the Duke <>f 
Duecleuch's celebrated cook - -bv name Monsieur 
Florence ■ seemed, to those at least who were bet- 
ter acquainted with the Kaim of Dernclotigh than 
with the riiisim’ of Bowhill, 1 a very laudable speci- 
men of the arfc The champaign circulated nimbly 
— and I never was present at a gayer dinner. It 
hud advanced a little beyond tin; soup when it re- 
ceived an accompaniment which would not, per- 
haps, have improved the satisfaction of southern 
guests, had any such been present. A tall and 
stalwart bagpiper, in complete Highland costume, 
appeared pacing to and fro on the green before the 

1 I uiiih rstiiinl that this new cclrlinitwl soup was r.vlcnqmri rrd 
liy M. Hurt lift* on Srott’s first visit to Howiiill silo r tin* puMi- 
i-Ation of (itnj Mtmurrinfi. Florence l:;id srrrnt — and Scott 
luiviiuf on some sporting party made his personal at«jii..iiitanee, 
lie used olten afterwards to gratify the po *t's military propen- 
sities hy sending up mru nilicciit « pn mentations in pastry, of 
citadel*' Uikui hy tho Liup ror, 


liis fame was at its linin', and his fortune sccmod 
culminating to about a corresponding height-- and 
the generous exuberance of his hilarity might luivu 
overflowed without moving tho spleen of a Cynic. 
( lid stories of fl(<’ Yitnh and the < Viwcu/ov/w// were 
relit veil by sketches of real warfare, such as nonu 
but Fergiisson (or Charles Mathews, had lie been 
a soldier), could ever have given; and they toasted 
tin' meiiuiry of (it . t iilurtkn and the health of the 
Hunt witn equal devotion. 

When we n»-i* from table, Seott proposed tliat 
w<* should all a u cend his western turret, to enjoy a 
moonlight view of tin* valley. The younger part 
of liis company were too happy to do so: some of 
the seniors, who had tried the thing before, found 
pretexts lot* hanging ba#*l%. The stairs were dark, 
narrow, and steep; but the Sheriff piloted tho way, 
and at length tlu n; were as many on the top as it 
could well afford footing for. Nothing could be 
more lovely than the panorama; all the harsher 
and more naked features being lost in the delicious 
moonlight ; the Tweed uud the (iala winding and 
sparkling beneath our fist; and the distant ruins 
of Melrose appearing, as if carved of alabaster, 
under the black mass of the Kihlons. The poet, 
leaning on his battlement, seemed to hang over the 
beautiful vision as if lie had never seen it before. 
“If l live,” be exclaimed, “ 1 will build me a higher 
tower, with a more spacious platform, und a stair- 
case better fitted for an old fellow’s scrambling.” 

| The piper was heard retiming his instrument be- 
low, and lie called to him lor Lochnher no mor*. 

| Joint of Skye obeyed, and a# the music rose, aolt- 
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cned by the distance, Scott repeated in a low key 
the melancholy words of' the son# of exile. 

On descending from the tower, the whole com- ! 
pany were assembled in the new dining-room, which ! 
was still under the hands of the carpenters, hut had 
been brilliantly illuminated for the occasion. Mr j 
Bruce took his station, ami old and young danced ; 
reels to his melodious accompaniment until they j 
were weary, while Scott and the Dominic looked on : 
with gladsome faces, and beat time now and then, I 
the one witli his staff, the other with his wooden 
leg. A tray with mulled wine and whisky punch 1 
was then introduced, and Lord Melville proposed , 
a hiiTiiper, with all the honours, to the Rotiflrce. : 
(’upturn Ferguson having sung./ ohnnte Hope, call«*d ' 
on the young ladies for Ktmnnreds on and a tea 
and our host then insisted that the whole party ■ 
should join, standing in a circle hand-in-hand more 
majorum , in the hearty chorus of 

“ WfM-] may wc a* bo, 

III may we never wc, 

(iud I tits'! the king unrl the gude coin panic ! " 

—which being duly performed, all dispersed. Such • 
was the handsel- (for Scott protested against its | 
being considered as the honsc-heathnj ) — of the new j 
Abbotsford. | 

When 1 began this chapter, T thought it would j 
he a short one, hut it is surprising how, when one j 
digs in to his memory, the smallest details of a scene ’ 
that was interesting at the time, shall by degrees , 
come to light again. I now recall, as if 1 had seen ; 
and heard them yesterday, the looks and words of , 
eighteen years ago. Awakening between six and I 
seven next morning, 1 heard Scott’s voice close to ; 
me, and looking tint, of the little latticed window \ 
of the then detached cottage? called the chapel, saw j 
him and Tom i’urdio paring together on the green 
before the door, in earnest d (‘liberation over what 
seemed to he a rude daub of a drawing; and every 
time they approached my end of their parade, 1 was 
sure to catch the words l Uue Rank. It turned out 
in the course of the day, that a field of clay near 
Toftfield went by tliis name, and that the draining 
of it was one of the child* operations then in hand. 
My friend Wilson meanwhile, who lodged also in 
the chapel, tapped at my door, and asked me to , 
rise and take a walk with him by the river, for lie 
had some angling project in his head. He went 
out and joined in the consultation about the Blue 
Bank, while 1 was dressing; presently Scott hailed 
me at the casement, and said ho had observed a 
volume of a new edition of Goethe on my table — 
would 1 lend it him for a little ( Lie carried off the . 
volume accordingly, and retreated with it to his 
den. It contained the Faust, and, I believe, in a 
more complete shape than lie had before seen that 
masterpiece of his old favourite. When we met at 
breakfast, a couple of hours after, lie was full of the ; 
poem -dwelt with enthusiasm on the airy beauty 
of its lyrics, the terrible pathos of the scene before 
the Mater Dolorosa, and the deep skill shown in 
the various subtle shadings of character between 

1 In tlie Introduction to The Iahj of the last Minstrel lUW, 

Sir Walter savs— “ Wi re 1 ever to take the unbecoming free- 

dom of censuring a man of Mr roloridge’s extraordinary tali nts, 

it would lie on account of the caprice and indolence with which ■ 

lie has thrown from him, as in mere wantonness, those un- j 

finished wraps of poetry, which, like the Toro of antiquity, 

defy the skill of his poetical brethren to complete them. Tlio 

charming fragments which the author abandons to their fate, 

am surely too valuable to be treated like the proofs of careless 
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Mepliistopliiles and poor Margaret. lie remarked, 
however, of the Introduction (which I suspect was 
now to him), that blood would out — that, consuiu 
mate artist as he was, Goethe was a German, and 
that nobody but a German would ever have pro- 
voked a comparison with the book of Job, “ the 
grandest poem that ever was written/’ lie added, 
that he suspected the end of the story had been left 
in ohscuro, from despair to match the closing scene 
of our own Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Mr Wilson 
mentioned a report that Coleridge was engaged on 
a translation of the Faust. “ I hope it is so,’’ said 
Scott: “Coleridge made Schiller’s Wallenstein far 
finer than he found it, and so lie will do by this. 
No mail has all tlie resources of poetry in such 
profusion, but he cannot manage them so as to 
living out anything of his own on a large scale at 
all worthy of his genius. He is like a lump of coal 
rich with gas, which lies expending itself in puffs 
and gleams, unless some shrewd body will clap it 
into a cast-iron box, and compel the compressed 
element to do itself justice, llis fancy and diction 
would have long ago placed him above all his con- 
temporaries, had they been under the direction of 
a sound judgment and a steady will. 1 * * * * * * * 1 don’t now 
expect a great original poem from Coleridge, but 
he might easily make a sort of fame for himself as 
a poetical translator, — that would be a thing com- 
pletely unique and sui generis.' 9 

W hile tliis criticism proceeded, Scott was cut- 
ting away at his brown loaf and a plate of kippered 
salmon, in a style which strongly reminded me of 
Dandie Dinmont’s luncheon at Mumps Hall; nor 
was his German topic at all the predominant one. 
On the contrary, the sentences which have dwelt 
on my memory dropt from him now and then, in 
the pauses, as it were, (J* his main talk -for 
though he could not help recurring, ever and anon, 
to thi* subject, it would have been quite out of his 
way to make any literary matter the .chief theme 
( of his conversation, when there was a, single person 
. present who was not likely to feel much interested 
in its discussion. -How often have 1 heard him 
quote on such occasions M r Vellum’s nd\iee to the 
butler in Addison’s excellent play of 'Jlh- Drummer 
Your conjuror, John, is indeed a twofold per- 
sonage — but he eats and drinks tike other people!'* 

I may, however, take? this opportunity of observ- 
ing, that nothing could have been more absurdly 
unfounded than the statement which I have seen 
repeated in various sketches of his Life and Man- 
ners, that he habitually abstained from conversa- 
tion on literary topics. In point of fact, there 
were no topics on which he talked more openly or 
more earnestly; but he, when in society, lived and 
talked for the persons with whom he found him- 
self surrounded, and if ho did m^. always choose 
to enlarge upon the subjects which his companions 
for the time suggested, it was simply because he 
thought or fancied that these had selected, out of 
deference or flattery, subjects about which they 
really cared little more than they knew. 1 have 

engravers, the sweepings of whose studios often make the for- 
tune of some pains- taking collector.” And in a note to The 
Ahbvt % a! hiding to Coleridge’s beautiful and tantalizing frag- 
ment of Cliristaltfi, lie adds — 41 Has not our own imaginative 
poet cause to fear that future ages will desire to summon him 
from his place of rest, as Milton longed 

* To call up him who Irfi halt tuU 
•lorjr of Lamhutran bald.’" 
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already repeated, over arid again, tny conviction 
that Scott considered literature pt r as a thin" 
of far inferior importance to the high concerns <5 
political or practical life ; but it would be too ridi- 
culous to question that literature nevertheless en- 
grossed, at nil tidies and seasons, the greater part, 
of his own interest and reflection : nor can it he 
doubted, that his general preference of the sori.tv 
of men engaged in the active business of the world, 
rather than that of, so-called, literary jicople, was 
grounded substantially on his feeling that litera- 
ture, worthy of the name, was more likely to lie 
fed and nourished by the converse of the former 
than by that of the latter cla fc 

Before breakfast was over, the post-bag arrived, 
and its contents were so numerous, that Lord Mel- 
ville asked Scott what election was on hand — not 
donating that there 1 must he some very particular 
reason for such a shoal of letters. He answered 
that it was much the same most days, and added, 

“ though no one has kinder friends in the franking 
line, and though leveling and Croker especially 
are always ready to stretch the point of privilege 
in my favour, I am nevertheless a fair contributor 
to the revenue, for 1 think my bill for letters sel- 
dom comes under £150 a-year ; and as to coach- 
parcels, they are a perfect ruination.” He then told 
with high merriment a disaster that had lately lie- 
fallen him. “One morning last, spring/’ lie said, “ 1 
opened a huge lump of a despatch, without looking 
how it. was addressed, never doubting that it had 
travelled wider some omnipotent frank like the 
First Lord of the Admiralty’s, when. In and be- 
hold, the contents proved to he a MS. play, by a. 
young lady of New York, who kindly requested 
me to read and correct it, equip it with prologue 
and epilogue, procure for it a favourable reception 
from the manager of Drury Lane, and make Mur- 
ray or < unstable bleed handsomely for the copy- 
right ; and on inspecting the* cover, 1 found that I 
had been charged five pounds odd for the postage. 
This was had enough but there was no help, so 1 
groaned and submitted. A fortnight or so after, an- 
other packet, of not less formidable hulk, arrived, | 
and 1 was absent enough to break its seal too with- 
out examination. Conceive my horror when out 
jumped the same identical tragedy of The <% rokee 
Jji/rvrs , with a second epistle from the authoress, 
staling that, as the winds had h<*en boisterous, she 
feared the vessel intrusted with her former com- 
munication might have foundered, and therefore 
judged it prudent to forward a duplicate.” 

Scott said he must retire to answer his letters, 
but that the sociable and the ponies would be at 
the door by one o’clock, when he proposed to show 
Melrose and Dryburgh to Lady Melville and any 
of the rest of the party that chose to accompany 
them ; adding that his son Walter would lead any- 
body who preferred a gun to the likeliest place for 
a black-cock, and that Charlie Purdie (Tom's bro- 
ther) would attend oil Mr Wilson, and whoever else 
chose to try a east of the salmon-rod. He withdrew 
when all this was arranged, and appeared at the 
time appointed, with perhaps a dozen letters scaled 
for the post, and a coach-parcel addressed to James 
Ballantyne, which he drnpt at the turnpike-gate as 
we drove to Melrose. Seeing it picked up by a dirty 
urchin, and carried into a hedge pot-house, where 
lialf-a-dozen nondescript wayfarers were smoking 
and tippling, I could ncr but wonder that it had not 
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been the fate of some one of those innumerable 
packets to fall into unscrupulous bauds, and betray 
the grand secret. That very morning we bad seen 
two post-, liaises drawn up at nis gate, and the en- 
thusiastic ti . vcllers, seemingly decent tradesmen 
and their families, who must have born packed in 
a manner worthy of Mrs (Silpin, lounging about to 
catch a glimpse of him at his going forth, lint it 
was impossible in those* days to pass between Mel- 
rose and VdmtslVml without encountering some odd 
figure, armed with a sketch-book, evidently bent on 
a peep at the Herat Fiikuowu ; ami it. must be al- 

; lowed that, many of these pedestrians looked as if 
they might, have thought it very rxni'-iiMe to muko 
prize, bv hook or by crook, of a MS. chapter of tho 
Tales of my Landlord. 

Scott showed us the ruins of Melrose in detail; 
and as we proceeded to Dryburgh, descanted learn- 
edly and sagaciously on the good efforts which must 
hav attended the erection of so many great mo- 
nastic establishments in a district so peculiarly ex- 
posed to the inroads of the English in the days of 
the Border wars. “ They were now and then vio- 
lated, ’’ lie said, “as their aspect to thiH hour hcar& 
witness; hut for once that they suffered, any lay 
property similarly *dtualed must have been hurried 
a dozen limes. The bold Hacres, Liddells, and 
Howards, that could get easy absolution at York or 
Durham for any ordinary breach of a truce with 
the Scots, would have had to tin'*' a heari / dote bad 
they confessed plundering from the fat brothers, of 
tla* same order perhaps, whose lines had fallen to 
them on the wrong side of the Cheviot.” He en- 
larged ton on the heavy penalty which Ihe Crown 
of Scotland had paid for its niMi acquiescence in 
the wholesale robbery of the Church at the Defor- 
mation. “ 'file proportion of tin* soil in the hands 
of the clergy had,” he said, “ been very great - 
too great to be continued. If we may judge by 
their share in tin* public burdens, they must have 
bad m arly a third of the land in their possession. 
I tut this \Rst wealth was now distributed among 
a turbulent nobility, too powerful before; and tho 
Stuarts soon found, that in the bishops and bird 
abbots they had hint tho only means of balancing 
their factions, so a * to turn the scale in favour of 
law and order; and by and by the haughty hurt ms 
themselves, who had scrambled for the worldly 
spoil of (he church, found that the spiritual influ- 
ent o had been concentrated in bands as haughty 
as their own, and connected with no feelings likely 
to buttress their older any more than the Crown — 
a new and i leruer monkery, under a different name, 
and essentially plebeian. Presently the Scotch wero 
on the verge of republicanism, in state as well as 
kirk, and I have sometimes thought it was only 
the accession of King Jamie to the throne of Eng- 
land that could have given monarehy a chance of 
prolonging its existence here-.” One* of his friends 
asked what lie supposed might, have been the an- 
nual revenue of the abbey of Melrose in its best 
day. lie answered, that he .suspected, if all tho 
sources of tlieir income were now in clever hands, 
the produce could hardly be under £' 100,000 a- 
ycar; and added — “ Making every allowance for 
modern improvements, there can be no question 
that the sixty brothers of Melrose divided a prince- 
ly rental. The superiors were often men of very 
high birth, and the great majority of the rest wero 
younger brothers of gentlemen’s families, f fancy 
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they may have been, on the whole, pretty near akin 
to your Fellows of All Souls — who, according to 
their statute, must be bene nati , bene vestiti , et me - 
dioeritcr docti. They had a good house in Edin- 
burgh, where, no doubt, my lord abbot and his 
chaplains maintained a hospitable table during the 
sittings of Parliament/’ Some one regretted that 
we had no lively picture of the enormous revolution 
in manners that must have followed the downfall 
of the ancient Church of Scotland, lie observed 
that there were, lie fancied, materials enough for 
constructing such a one, hut thut they were mostly 
scattered in records — “ of which,” said he, “ who 
knows anything to the purpose except Tom Thom- 
son and John ItiddelH It is common to laugh at 
such researches, but they pay the good brains that 
meddle with them; — and had Thomson been as 
diligent in setting down liis discoveries as lie has 
been in making them, he might, long before this 
time of day, have placed himself on a level with 
Ducange or Camden. The change in the country- 
side,” he continued, “ must indeed have been ter- 
rific ; but it dot's not seem to have been felt very 
severely by a certain Boniface of St Andrews, for 
when somebody asked him, on tbo subsidence of the 
storm, what he thought of all that had occurred, 
— * Why,’ answered mine host, * it comes to this, 
that the modem v< tor Hits in iny nicikle chair, where 
the dean sat before, and in place of calling for the 
third stoup of Bourdcaux, bids Jenny bring ben 
anithcr bowl of toddy.’ ” 

At Dry burgh, Scott pointed out to us the sepul- 
chral aisle of his llaliburton ancestors, and said lie 
hoped, in Cod's appointed time, to lay his bones 
among their dust. The spot was, even then, a suf 
ficiently interesting and impressive one; but 1 shall 
not say more of it. at present. 

On returning to Abbotsford, we found Mrs Scott 
and her daughters doing penance under the mer- 
ciless curiosity of a couple of tourists who had ar- 
rived from Selkirk soon after we Het out for Mel- 
rose. They were rieli specimens — tall, lanky young 
men, both of them rigged out in new jackets and 
trow sens of the Maegregor tartan; the one, as they 
hud revealed, being a lawyer, the other a Unitarian 
preacher, front New England. These gentlemen, 
when told on their arrival that Mr Scott was not at 
home, had shown such signs of impatience, that tie 
servant took it for granted they must have serious 
business, and asked if they would w ish to speak a 
word with his lady. They grasped at this, and so 
conducted themselves in the interview, that Mrs 
Scott never doubted they bad brought letters of in- 
troduction to her husband, and invited them accor- 
dingly to partake of her luncheon. They had been 
walking about the house ami grounds with her and 
her daughters ever since that time, and appeared 
at the porch, when the Slieriif and liis party re- 
turned to dinner, as if they had been already fairly 
enrolled on his visiting list. For the moment, he 
too was taken in — he fancied that liis wife must 
have received uiul opened their credentials — and 
shook hands with them with courteous cordiality. 
But Mrs Scott, with all her overflowing good-nature, 
was a sharp observer; and she, before a minute 
had elapsed, interrupted the ecstatic compliments 
of the strangers, by reminding them that her hus- 
band would be glad to have the letters of the friends 
who had been so good os to write by them. It then 
turned out that there were no letters to be produced 
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— and Scott, signifying that his hour for dinner 
approached, added, that as lie supposed they meant 
to walk to Melrose, he could not trespass further 
on their time.. The two lion-hunters seemed quite 
! unprepared for this abrupt escape. But there was 
I about Scott, in perfection, when Jie chose to exert 
i it, the power of civil repulsion ; he bowed the over- 
I whelmed originals to his door, ami on re-entering 
the parlour, found Mrs Scott complaining very in- 
dignantly that they had gone so far as to pull out 
their note-book, and beg an exact account, not only 
of his age — but of her own. Scott, already half 
relenting, laughed heartily at this misery. lie ob- 
served, however, that, u if he were to take in all tlio 
world, he had better put up a sign-post at once — 

1 Porter, nlo, and Hritisli spirits. 

Painted bright between twa trees ;* 1 

and that no traveller of respectability could ‘ever 
be at a loss for such an introduction as would en- 
sure his best hospitality.” Still lie was not quite 
pleased with what had happened — and as we were 
about to puss, half an hour afterwards, from tbo 
drawing-room to the dining-room, he said to his 
wife, “ Hang the Yahoos, (’bar lotto — but wc should 
have bid them stay dinner.” w Devil a bit,” quoth 
Captain John Fergusson, who had again come over 
from lluntly Burn, uml liad been latterly assisting 
the lady to amuse her Americans- “ Devil a bit, 
iny dear, — they were quite in a mistake, 1 could 
see. The one asked Madame whether she deigned 
to call lier new house Tullyveolan or Tillietudlem ; 
and the other, when Maida happened to lay liis noso 
against the window, exclaimed pro-di-tji-ous ! In 
short, they evidently meant all the humbug not for 
you, but for the culprit of Wavcrley, and the rest 
of that there rubbish.” “ Well, well, Skipper,” 
was the reply, — “ for a’ that, the loons would hao 
been mine the waur o' their kail.” 

From this hunter it may be inferred that tbo 
younger Fergusson bad not as yet been told tlio 
Wavcrley secret- -which to any of that house could 
never have been any mystery. Probably this, or 
some similar occasion soon afterwards, led to liis 
formal initiation ; for during the many subsequent 
years that the veil was kept on, 1 usi.hI to admiro 
the tact with which, when in their topmost high- 
jinks humour, both “ Captain John” and “ The 
Auld Captain” eschewed any the most distant allu- 
sion to the affair. 

And this reminds me, that at the period of which 
I am writing, none of Scott's own family, except of 
course his wife, had the advantage in that matter 
of the Skipper. Some of them, too, were apt, liko 
him, so long as no regular confidence had been 
reposed in them, to avail themselves of the author's 
reserve for their own sport among friends. Thus 
one morning, just as Scott was opening the door of 
the parlour, tin* rest of the party being already 
seated at the breakfast table, the Dominie was in 
the act of helping himself to an egg, marked with 
a peculiar hieroglyphic by Mrs Thomas l’uvdie, 
upon which Anno Scott, then a lively rattling girl 
of sixteen, lisped out, “ That’s a mysterious looking 
egg, Mr Thomson — what if it should have been 
meant for the Great Unknown Ere the Dominie 
could reply, her father advanced to the foot of the 
table, and liaviug seated himself and deposited his 
stick on the carpet beside him, with a sort of whis- 

1 Macneill s WtH and Jean. 
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pored whistle, " What’s that Lady Anne V saying !” 
quoth he ; “I thought that it had been well known 
that the kcetarined egg must be a soft one for the 
Skerra ?” And so ho took his egg, and while all 
smiled in silence, poor Anne said gaily, in the midst 
of her blushes, “ Upon my word, papa, 1 thought 
Mr John Ballantyne might have been expected.” 
This allusion to Johnny’s glory in being considered 
as the accredited representative of Jedediah CleiVh- • 
botham, produced a laugh,— at which the Sheriff 
frowned — and then laughed too. 

I remember nothing partieular about our soeond 
da » 's dinner, except that it was then I first met 
my dear and honoured friend William Luidlnw. 
The evening passed rather more quietly than the 
preceding one. Instead of the dunce in the new 
dining-room, we bail a succession of old ballads 
sung to the harp and guitar hv the young ladies of 
the house ; and Scott, when they seemed to have 
done enough, found some reason for taking down a 
volume of Crabhe, and read us one of his favourite 
tales — 

** Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s .sire, 

Wat* six feet high, and l«x>kcd six indies higher," &e. 

But jollity revived in full vigour when the supper- 
tray was introduced ; and to cap all merriment, 
Cuptain Fergusson dismissed us with the Laird of 
Cockpcn. Lord and Lady Melville were to return 
to Melville Castle next morning, and Mr Wilson 
and I happened to mention that wo were engaged 
to dine and sleep at the seat of my friend and re- 
lation Mr l’ringle of Torwoodlee, on our way to 
Edinburgh. Scott immediately said that, he would 
send word in the morning to the Laird, that he and 
Adam Fergusson meant to accompany us— such 
being the unceremonious style in which country 
neighbours in Scotland visit each other. Next day, 
accordingly, we all rode over together to Mr Prin- 
gle’s beautiful seat- -the u distant Tor wood fee” of 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, but distant not above 
five or six miles from Abbotsford- -- coursing hares 
as wo proceeded, hut inspecting the antiquities of the 
Cat rail to the interruption of our sport. We had 
another joyous evening at Torwoodlee. Seott and 
Fergusson returned home at night, and the mor- 
ning after, as Wilson and I mounted for Kdiuhurgh, 
our kind old host, his sides still sore with laughter, 
remarked that “ the Sheriff ami the Captain toge- 
ther were too much for any company.” 

There was much talk between the Sheriff and Mr 
Pringle about the Selkirkshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
of which the latter had been the original comman- 
dant. Young Walter Seott bad been fora year or 
more Cornet in the corps, and his father was eon- 
suiting Torwoodlee about an entertainment which 
he meant to give them on his son’s approaching 
birth-day. It was then that the new dining-room 
was to be first heated in good earnest ; and Seott 
very kindly pressed Wilson and myself, at parting, 
to return for tin* occasion — which, however, we 
found it impossible to do. The reader must there- 
fore be satisfied with what is said about it in one 
of the following letters : — 


1 When playing, in childhood, with the young Indies of the 
Bucrlcurh family, she had Itccn overheard saying to her name- 
sake Lady Anne Scott, M Well, I do wish T were Lady Anne 
too — it is so much prettier than Miss;'* thenceforth she was 
commonly addressed In the family by the coveted title. 


“ To J. B. S. Morritt, Esq., M. P. y Pokehy. 

“ Abbotsford, ftth Nov. 1818. 

“ My I)ci>rMnrr;;t, — Many thanks for your kind 
letter of ‘29th October. The matter of tho colt** 
being as you state, I shall let it lie over until next 
year, and* then avail myself of your being in the 
neighbourhood to get a good pair of four-year-olds, 
since it would be unnecessary to buy them a year 
younger, and incur all the risks of disease ami ac- 
cident, nnli*:.s they could have been lmd at a pro- 
portional under- value. 

„•**«** leaves us this morning after a visit 
of about a week, lie improves on acquaintance, 
and especially seems so pleased with everything, 
that it would be very bard to quarrel with him. 
Certainly, as the Frenchman said, il a nn yrand 
talent pour h site nee. I take the opportunity of his 
servant going direct, to ltnkchy to el large him with 
this letter, aiid a plaid which my daughters entreat 
you to accept of as a token of their warm good 
wishes. Seriously you will find it a good bosom 
friend in ail easterly wind, a black frost, or when 
your country avocations lend you to fucc a dry 
wap of snoir. I find it by far the lightest and most 
comfortable integument which l can use upon such 
occasions. 

“ We had a grand jollification hen* last week ; 
— the whole troop of Forest Yeomanry dining with 
us. 1 assure you the scene was gay, ami even 
grand, with glittering sabres, waving standards, and 
screaming bagpipes; ami that- it might not lack 
spectators of taste, win* should arrive in the midst 
of the hurricane, but. Lord ami Lady Compton, 
whose presence gave a great zest to the whole at fair. 
Everything wont olf very well, and as cavalry have 
the great advantage over iutautry, that their leys 
never get drunk, they retired in decent disorder 
about ton o’clock. 1 was glad to see Lord and 
Lady Compton so very comfortable, and surrounded 
with so fine a family, the natural homl of mutual 
regard and affection. She has got very jolly, hut 
otherwise has improved fill her travels. 1 had a 
long chat with her, and was happy to find her quite 
contented and pleased with the Jot. she has drawn 
in life. It is a brilliant one in many respects, to 
be sure ; but still I have seen the story of the poor 
woman, who, after all rational subjects of distress 
bad been successively remedied, tormented herself 
abou» the screaming of a neighbour’s peacock — I 
say, 1 have seen this so often realized in actual life, 
that. 1 am more afraid of my friends making them- 
selves uncomfortable, who have only imaginary 
evils to indulge, than 1 am for the peace of those 
who, battling magnanimously with real inconve- 
nience and danger, find a remedy in the very force 
of the exertions to which their lot compels them. 

“ I sympathize w r ith you for the dole which you 
are dreeiny under the inflictions of your honest 
proser. Of all the boring machines ever devised, 
your regular and determined story-teller is tho 
most peremptory and powerful in his operations. 
This is a rainy day, and my present infliction is an 
idle cousin, a great amateur of the pipes, who is 
performing incessantly in the next room for the 
benefit of a probationary minstrel, whoso pipes 
, scream a la distance , as the young hoars© cock- 
| chicken imitates the gallant and triumphant screoch 
| of a veteran Sir Chanticleer Yours affectionately, 

! W. SC0TT. ,, , 
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CHAPTER XIJII. 

Declining health of Charles Duke of Ttiurieuch — Letter on the 
Death of Queen Charlotte — Provincial Antiquities, dee. — 
Extensive Sale of Copyrights to Constable <fe (Jo. — Deatli 
of Mr Charles Carpenter “Scott accepts the offer of a Ba- 
ronetcy — lie declines to renew his application for a seat on 
the Exchequer Bench - Letters to Morritt, Richardson, Miss 
Bnlllic. the Duke of liiicclciich. Lord Montigu, and Cuptain 
Fergnsson-— Hob Boy played at Edinburgh — Letter from 
Jedediah Cleishbotham to Mr Charles Muckuy. 

1810-1818. 

I have now to introduce a melancholy subject — 
one of the greatest afflictions that ever Scott en- 
countered. The health of Charles Duke of Buc- 
clcuch was by this time beginning to give way, and 
Scott thought it his duty to intiiuato his very seri- 
ous apprehensions to his nolde friend’s brother. 

“ To the Right lion. Lord Montagu , Ditto n Park , 
Windsor. 

“ Edinburgh, 12th Nov. lain. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I am about, to write to you 
with feelings of the deepest anxiety. 1 have hesi- 
tated for two or three days whether I should com- 
municate to your lordship the sincere alarm which 
I entertain on account of the Duke's present state 
of health, but I have come to persuade myself, that 
it will be discharging a part of the diity which J 
owe to him, to mention my own most distressing 
apprehensions. 1 was at the cattle-show on the 
6th, and executed the delegated task of toastmaster, 
and so forth. I was told by * * * * that the 
Duke is under the influence of the muriatic bath, 
which occasions a good deal of uneasiness when the 
medicine is in possession of the system. The Duke 
observed the strictest diet, and remained only a 
short time at table, leaving me to do the honours, 
which I did with a sorrowful heart, endeavouring, 
however, to persuade myself that * * * * 's account, 
and the natural depression of spirits incidental to 
his finding himself unable for the time to discharge 
the duty to his guests, which no man could do with 
so much grace and kindness, wore sufficient to ac- 
count for the alteration of his manner and appear- 
ance. I spent Monday with him quietly and alone, 
ami 1 must say that all 1 saw and heard was cal- 
culated to give mo the greatest pain. His strength 
is much less, his spirits lower, and his general 
appearance far more unfavourable than when 1 left 
him at Drumlanrig a few weeks before. What 
* * * *, and indeed what the Duke himself, says 
of the medicine, may ho true — but, * * * * is 
very sanguine, and, like all the personal physicians 
attached to a person of such consequence, he is 
too much addicted to the placebo — at least I think 
bo — too apt to fear to give offence by contradic- 
tion, or l»y telling that sort of truth which may 
controvert the wishes or habits of his patient. 1 
feel 1 nm communicating much pain to your Lord- 
ship, hut I am sure that, excepting yourself, there 
i» not a man in the world whose sorrow and ap- 
prehension could exceed mine in having such a 
task to discharge ; for, as your lordship well knows, 
tho ties which hind me to your excellent brother 
are of a much stronger kind than usually connect 
persons so different in rank. Hut the alteration 
in voice and person, in features, and in spirits, all 
arguo the decay of natural strength, and tho in- 
crease of some internal disorder, which is gradually 

> Article- on General Gourgaud't Memoirs in Blackwood's 
lfwmxine for November 1018. 


triumphing over the system. Much lias been done 
in these cases by change of climate. 1 hinted this 
j to the Duke at Drumlanrig, but I found his mind 
' totally averse to it. But lie made some inquiries at 
! Harden (just returned from Italy), which seemed 
to imply that at least the idea of a winter in Italy 
or the south of France was not altogether out of 
his consideration. Your Lordship will consider 
whether ho can or ought to be pressed upon this 
point. Ilo is partial to Scotland, and feels the 
many high duties which bind him to it. But the 
air of this country, with its alternations of mois- 
ture and dry frost, although excellent fora healthy 
person, is very trying to a valetudinarian. 

1 should not have thought of volunteering to 
coni mun icato such unpleasant news, but that ilie 
family do not seem alarmed. 1 am not surprised 
at this, because, where the decay of health is very 
gradual, it is more easily traced by a friend who 
secs tho patient from interval to interval, than by 
the affectionate eyes which are daily beholding 
him. 

“ Adieu, my dear Lord. God knows you will 
scarce read this letter with more pain than I feel 
in writing it. But it seems indispensable to me to 
communicate my sentiments of the Duke’s present 
situation to his nearest relation and dearest friend. 
His life is invaluable to his country and to his 
family, and how dear it is to his friends can only 
bo estimated by those who know the soundness of 
his understanding, the uprightness and truth of his 
judgment, and the generosity and warmth of his 
feelings. 1 nm always, my dear Lord, most truly 
yours, Walter Scott.” 

Scott’s letters of this and the two following 
months are very much occupied with the painful 
subject of the Duke of Buccleuch’s health ; but 
those addresed to his Grace himself are in general 
in a more jocose strain than usual. Ilis friend’s 
spirits were sinking, and he exerted himself in this 
way, in the hope of amusing the hours of languor 
at Bowhill. These letters are headed “ Edinburgh 
Gazette Extraordinary,’’ No. 1, No. 2, and so on; 
but they deal so much in laughable gossip about 
persons still living, that I find it difficult to make 
any extracts from them. The following paragraphs, 
however, from the Gazette of November the 20tli, 
give a little information as to liis own minor literary 
labours : — 

“ The article on Gourgaud’s Narrative 1 is by a 
certain FtVw.r Ho u tier of your Grace’s acquaintance, 
who would willingly have some military hints from 
you for the continuation of the article, if at any 
time you should feel disposed to amuse yourself 
with looking at the General's most marvellous per- 
formance. His lies are certainly like the father 
who begot them. Do not think that at any time 
the little trumpery intelligence this place affords 
can interrupt my labours while it amuses your 
Grace. I can scribble as fast in the Court of Ses- 
sion as anywhere el sc, without the least loss of tinio 
j or liinderance of business. At the same time, I 
| cannot help laughing at the miscellaneous trash I 
; have beeu putting out of my hand, and tho various 
; motives which made me undertake tho jobs. An 
j article for the Edinburgh Review 2 — this for the 
( love of Jeffrey, the editor — the first for ten years. 

! 9 Article on Maturin'* Women, or Pour et Contre. (Mieoel* 

I laneo*is Hroae Work*, vok xviii.) 
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Do., being tho article Drama for the Encyclopedia 
— this for the sake of Mr Constable, the publisher. 
Do. for the Blackwoodian Magazine — this for love 
of the cause 1 espoused. Do. for tho Quarterly 
Review 1 — this for the love of myself, 1 believe, or, 
which is the same thing, for the love of £100, 
which I wanted for Rome odd purpose. As r.H 
these folks tight like dog and cat among themselves 
my situation is much like ’the Snare tnare tnayno, \ 
and so forth. 

M 1 hope yi'wr Grave will never think of answer- 
ing the Gazettes at all, or even replying to letters 
oi business, until you find it quite convenient and 
easy. The Gazette will continue to appear as ma- 
terials occur. Indeed I expect, in the end of next 
week, to look in upon Bowhill, per the Selkirk mail, 
about eight at night, with tile Ijojk* of spending a 
day {here, which will he more comfortable than at 
Abbotsford, where 1 should feel like a mouse below 
a firlot. If 1 find the Court ean spare so impor- 
tant u person for one day, I shall order my pony 
up u* meet me at Bow-hill, und, supposing me to 
come on Friday night, 1 can easily return by the 
lilucher oil Monday, dining and sleeping at fluntly 
Bum on the Sunday. So I shall receive all neces- 
sary "eply in person.” 

Good Queen Charlotte died on the 17tli of this 
month ; mid in writing to Mr Morritt on the 21st, 
Scott thus expresses what was, 1 lwlieve, the uni- 
versal feeling at the moment: — So wo have lost 
the old Queen. She lias only had the sad preroga- 
tive of being kept alive by nursing for some pirin- 
ful weeks, whereas perhaps a subject might have 
closed the scene earlier. 1 fear the effect, of this 
event oil public manners' — were then* hut a weight 
at the hack of the drawing-room door, which would 

slam it in the face of w s, its full ought to he 

lamented; and 1 believe that poor Charlotte really 
adopted her rules of etiquette upon a feeling of 
duty. If we should suppose the Princess of WrIoh 
to have been at the head of the matronngc of the 
laud for these last ten years, what would have been 
the difference on public opinion l No man of expe- 
rience will ever expect the breath of u court to he 
favourable to correct morals — sed */ nun caste rattle 
tauten. One half of the mischief is done by the 
publicity of the evil, which corrupts those which 
are near its influence, and fills with disgust and 
apprehension those to whom it does not din*ctly 
extend. Honest old KvcKii’h account of diaries 
the Second’s court presses on one’s recollection, and 
prepares tho inind for anxious apprehensions.” 

Towards tho end of this month Scott received 
from liis kind friend Lord Sidmouth, then Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, the formal 
announcement of the Prince Regent’s desire (which 
had been privately communicated some montlis ear- 
lier through the Lord Chief-Commissioner Adam) 
to confer on him the rank of Baronet. When Scott 
first heard of the Regent’s gracious intention, he 
had signified considerable hesitation about the pru- 
dence of his accepting any such accession of rank ; 
for it had not escaped his observation, tliat such 
airy sounds, however modestly people may lie dis- 
posed to estimate them, are apt to entail in the 

1 Article anChUdc Harold , canto iv. (Miscellaneous Prose 

Works, vol. xvii.) 


upshot additional cost upon thejrway of living, and 
i to affect accordingly the plastic fancies, feelings, 

| and habits of their children. But Lord Sidmouth’a 
! letter happened to reach him a few day* after he 
had heard of the sudden death of his wife’s bro* 
thcr, Charles Carpenter, who had bequeathed the 
reversion nf his fortune to his meter’s family; and 
this •vYumstancc disposed Scott to wave him scru- 
ples, chicfiv with a view to the professional advan- 
tage of hi* eldest son, who had by this time fixed 
| on the life of a soldier. As is usually the case, tho 
estimate of Mr Carpenter's property transmitted 
, at the time to England proved to have been an 
! exaggerated one ; as nearly as my present infor- 
I mation goes, the amount was doubled. But aa to 
I the only question of any interest, to wit, how Scott 
i himself felt on all these matters at the moment, tho 
following letter to one whom lie Imd long loaned to 
as a brother, will be more satisfactory than any- 
thing else it is in my power to quote : — 

“ To J, B, 8. Morritt M.P . , Jlukdty, 

“ Edinburgh, 7th December 1818. 

“ My Dear Morritt, — 1 know' you ore indifferent 
to nothing that concerns us, and therefore 1 take 
an early opportunity to acquaint you with the mix- 
ture of evil and good which 1ms very lately befallen 
us. On Saturday last wo had the advice of the 
i death of my wife’s brother Charles Carpenter, cora- 
; mercial resident at Salem, in the Madras Establish- 
ment. This event has given her great distress. She 
i. has not, that we know' of, n single blood-relation 
j left in the world, for her uncle, the Chevalier do la 
Volerc, 2 colonel of a Russian regiment, is believed 
to have been killed in the campaign of 1 111 3. My 
wife has been very unwell Tor two days, and is only 
now sitting up ami mixing with us. She lms that 
sympathy which wt» are all hound to pay, but feels 
| she wants that personal interest in her sorrow 
j which could only hi* grounded on a jwrHonal ac- 
quaintance with the demised, 
j “ Mr Carjw iiter has, with great propriety, left 
his property in liferent to his wife- the capital to 
| my children. It seems to amount to about £40,000. 

' Upwards of £30,000 is in the British funds; the 
| rest, to an uncertain value, in India. 1 hope this 
| prospect of independence will not make my cliil- 
. dren different from that which they have usually 
; been — docile, dutiful, and affectionate. I trust it 
will not. At least, the first expression of their 
feelings wax honourable, for it was a unanimous 
| wish to give* up all to their mother. This I ex- 
plained to them was out of the question ; hut that, 
j if they should he in possession at any time of this 
projM.Tty, they ought, among them, to settle an iu- 
! eome of £400 nr £500 on their mother for lier life, 

! to supply her with a fund at her own uncontrolled 
! disposal, for any indulgence or useful purpose that 
, might be required. Mrs Scott will stand in no 
' need of this ; hut it is a pity to let kind affections 
run to waste ; and if they never have it in their 
power to pay such a debt, their willingness to have 
done so will be a pleasant reflection. 1 am Scotch- 
man enough to hate the breaking up of family ties, 
and the too close adherence to personal property, 
s For myself, this event makes me neither richer nor 
! poorer directly; but indirectly it will permit me to 

* I know nothing of the history or fate of this gentleman, €*- 
i cept that fie was an ardent royalist, and emigrated from France 
early in the Revolution. 
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do something for my poor brother Tom’s family, 
besides pleasing myself in ‘plantings, and policies , 
and biagings, 9 1 with a safe conscience. 

u There is another thing I have to whisper to 
your faithful ear. Our fat friend being desirous to 
honour Literature in my unworthy person, has in- 
timated tome, by his organ the Doctor, 9 that, with 
consent ample and unanimous of all the potential 
voices of all his ministers, each more happy than 
another of course on so joyful an occasion, he pur- 
poses to dub me Baronet. It would be easy saying 
a parcel of fine things about my contempt of rank, 
and so forth ; but although I would not have gone 
a step out of my way to have asked, or bought, or 
begged or borrowed a distinction, which to mo per- 
sonally will rather be inconvenient than otherwise, 
yet, coming as it does directly from the source of 
feudal honours, and as an honour, 1 am really gra- 
tified with it ; — especially as it is intimated, that it 
is his Royal Highness's pleasure to heat the oven 
for me expressly, without waiting till he has Borne 
new batch of Baronets ready in dough. In plain 
English, I am to be gazetted per se. My poor 
friend Carpenter's bequest to mv family has taken 
away a certain degree of impecunionity, a necessity 
of saving cheese-pa rings and candle-ends, which 
always looks inconsistent with any little; pretension 
to rank. But as things now stand, Advance ban- 
ners in the name of Cod and St Andrew. Remem- 
ber, I anticipate the jest, ‘ I like not Hueh grinning 
honours as Sir Walter hath.’ 3 After all, if one 
must speak for themselves, I have my quarters and 
emblazonments, free of all stain hut Bonier theft 
and High Treason, which I hope are gentlemanlike 
crimes ; and 1 hope Sir Walter Scott will not sound 
worse than Sir Humphry Davy, though my merits 
are as much under his, in point, of utility, as can 
well he imagined. But a name is something, and 
mine is the better of the two. Set down this flou- 
rish to the account of national and provincial pride, 
for you must know we have more Messieurs do 
Sotenville 4 in our Border counties than anywhere 
else in the Lowlands — l cannot say for the High- 
lands. The Duke of Biieclcuch, greatly to my joy, 
resolves to go to France for a season. Adam For- 
gusson goes with him, to ghicl him by the way. 
Charlotte and the young folks join in kind compli- 
ments. Most truly yours, Waltkii Scott." 

A few additional circumstances are given in a 
letter of the same week to Joanna Baillie. To her, 
after mentioning the testamentary provisions of Air 
Carpenter, Scott says — 

“ My Dear Friend, — I am going to tell you a 
little secret. 1 have changed my mind, or rather 
existing circumstances have led to my altering my 
opinions in a ease of sublunary honour. I have 
now before me Lord Sidmoutli’s letter, containing 
the Prince’s gracious and unsolicited intention to 
give me a Baronetcy. It will neither make me 
better nor worse than I feel myself — in fact it will I 
be an incumbrance rather than otherwise ; but it j 
may be of consequence to Walter, for the title is 
worth something in the army, although not in a 

1 I believe this U a quotation from some old Scotch chronicler 
on the chnrocter of King James V. 

9 The Doctor wag Mr Canning's nickname for I.ord Sidmouth, 
t ho ton of an accomplished physician, the intimate friend of the ' 
gT"St Lend Chatham. Mr Sheridan, when the Scotch Mem- : 
fen daaerted the Addington administration upon a trying vote. 


learned profession. The Duke of Bucdeuch and 
Scott of Harden, who, as the heads of my clan and 
the sources of my gentry, are good judges of what 
I ought to do, have both given me their earnest 
opinion to accept of an honour directly derived 
from the source of honour, and neither begged nor 
bought, as is the usual fashion. Several of my an- 
cestors bore the title in the 17tli century; and 
were it of consequence, I have no reason to be 
ashamed of the decent and respectable persons 
who connect me with that period when they carried 
into the field, like Madoc — 

• The crescent, at whose gleam tlio Cambrian oft, 

Cursing bis perilous tenure, wound his horn ; ’ — 

so that, as a gentleman, I may stand x>n as good 
a footing as other new creations. Respecting the 
reasons peculiar to myself which have made the 
Prince allow his respect for general literature in 
my person, I cannot be a good judge, and your 
friendly zeal will make you a partial one : — the 
purpose is fair, honourable, and creditable to the 
Sovereign, even though it should number him 
among the monarelis who made blunders in lite- 
rary patronage. You know Pope says — 

• The ITrro WiHi.im, and the Martyr Charles, 

One knighted Hluckmorc, and one pensioned Quarles .* 3 

So let flie intention sanctify the error, if thcro 
should be one on this great occasion. The time of 
this grand affair i* uncertain : it is coupled with 
an invitation to London, which it would be incon- 
venient to me to accept, unless it should happen 
that I am called to come up by the affairs of poor 
Carpenter’s estate. Indeed, the prospects of my 
children form the principal reason for a change of 
sentiments upon this flattering offer, joined to my 
belief that, though 1 may still be a scribbler from 
inveterate habit, I shall hardly engage again in any 
work of consequence. 

“ We had a delightful visit from tho Richard- 
sons, only rather too short, lie will give you a 
picture of Abbotsford, but not as it exists in my 
! mind’s eye, waving with all its future honours. 

| The pinasters are thriving very well, and in a 
year or two more Joanna’s Bower will be worthy 
of tho name. At present it is like Sir Roger de 
Cover ley’s portrait, which hovered between its re- 
semblance to the good knight and to a Saracen. 
Now the said bower has still such a resemblauco 
to its original character of a gravel pit, that it is 
not fit to he shown to * bairns and fools,’ who, ac- 
cording to our old canny proverb, should never see 
half-done work ; but Nature, if she works slowly, 
works surely, and your laurels at Abbotsford will 
soon flourish as fair as those you have won on Par- 
nassus. — 1 rather fear that a quantity of game 
which was shipped awhile ago at Inverness for the 
Doctor, never reached him : it is rather a transi- 
i tory commodity in London; there were ptarmigan, 
t grouse, and black game. I shall be grieved if they 
have miscarried. — My health, thank God, conti- 
nues as strong as at any period in my life ; only I 
think more of rule and diet than 1 used to do, and 
observe as much as in me lies the advice of my 
friendly physician, who took such kind care of 
me : my best respects attend him, Mrs Baillie, and 

lmd tho grace to siy to the Premier, across the table of the 
House of Commons,— 1 * Doctor ! the Thnncs tty from thee ! " 

3 Sir Walter Blunt — 1st King Henry IV., Act. V. Scene & 

* See Moliere’s •* George Pandin.** 

6 Imitations qf Horace. B. ii. Ep. 1. v. 386. 
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Mrs Agnes. Ever, my dear friend, most faith- ' 
fully yours, W. S.” 

In the next of these letters Scott alludes, among 
other thii gs, to a scene of innocent pleasure which 
I often witnessed afterwards. The whole of the 
ancient ceremonial of the daft days, as they are 
called in Scotland, obtained respect at Abbotsford. 
He said it was uncanny , and would certainly have 
felt it very uncomfortable, not to welcome the new 
year in the midst of his family and a few old friends, 
with the immemorial libation of a het pint; but of 
all the consecrated ceremonies of the time, none 
gave him such delight as the visit which lie received 
as Laird from all the children on his estate, on the 
last morning of every December — when, in the 
words of an obscure poet often quoted by him, 

* “ Tlie oottngp Iwiims sing blytlio and guy 

At the Im* door for hogmanay." 

“ Tv Miss Joanna Baillic, Hampstead. 

“ Abbotsford, 1st January 1819. 

“ My Dear Friend, — Many thanks for your kind 
letter. Ten brace of ptarmigan sailed from Inver- 
ness about the 24tli, directed for l)r Haillio ; — if 
they should have reached, I hope you will seize ■ 
some for yourself and friends, as I learn the Doctor 
is on duty at Windsor. I do not knowjthc name of ; 
the vessel, hut they were addressed to Dr Hail lie, j 
London, which I trust was enough, for there are 
not tico. The Doctor has been exercising his skill j 
upon my dear friend and chief, the Duke of Hue- ! 
clench, to whom 1 am more attached than to any . 
person beyond the reach of my own family, and has ! 
advised him to do what, by my earnest advice, ho j 
ought to have done three years ago — namely, to : 
go to Lisbon : lie left this vicinity with much re- ■ 
luctancc to go to Toulouse, but if he will lie advised, 
should not stop save in Portugal or the south of J 
•Spain. The Duke is one of those retired and high- 
spirited men who will never he known until the 
world asks what became of the huge oak that grew 
on the brow of the hill, and sheltered such an ex- 
tent of ground. During the late distress, though 
his own immense rents remained in arrears, and 
though I know lie was pinched for money, as ail 
men were, but lnriti* espoeially the possessors of 
entailed estates, lie absented himself from London 
in order to pay with ease to himself the labourers 
employed on his various estates. These amounted 
(for I have often s-ccn the roll and helped to check 
it) to nine hundred and fifty men, working at day 
wages, each of whom on a moderate average might 
maintain three persons, since the single men have 
mothers, sisters, and aged or very young relations 
to protect and assist. Indeed it is wonderful how 
much even a small sum, comparatively, will do in 
supporting the Scottish labourer, who is in his na- 
tural state perhaps one of tlie best, most intelligent, 
and kind-hearted of human beings ; and in truth I 
have limited my other habits of expense very much 
since I fell into the habit of employing mine ho- 
nest people. I wish you could have seen about a 
hundred children, being almost entirely supported 
by their fathers’ or brothers’ labour, come down 
yesterday to dance to the pipes, and get a piece 
of cake and bannock, and pence a-piece (no very 
deadly largess) in honour of hogmanay. 1 declare 
to you, my dear inend, that when I thought the 
poor fellows who kept these children so neat, and 


well taught, and well behaved, were slaving the * 
whole day for eighteen-pence or twenty-pence at 
the most/ 1 was ashamed of their gratitude and of 
their becks and Lows. But after all, one does what 
one can, and it is better twenty families should be 
comfortable according to their wishes and habits, 
than half that number should bo raised above 
their situation. Besides, like Fortunio in the fairy 
tale, 1 have my gifted men — the host wrestler and 
eudg d -pkiyer — the best runner am! lea per — the 
best shot in the little district ; and as I am partial 
to all manly and athletic exercises, these are great 
favourites, being otherwise decent persons, and 
bearing their faculties meekly. All this smells of 
sad egotism, hut wlmt can 1 write to you about, 
save what is uppermost in my own thoughts : and 
here am 1, thinning old plantations and planting 
new ones ; now undoing what has been done, and 
now doing what I suppose no one would do but 
myself, and accomplishing all my magical trans- 
formations by the arms and legs of the aforesaid 
genii, conjured up to my aid at cigliteen-pcnco 
n-day. There is no one with niu hut my wife, to 
whom the change of scene and air, with the faci- 
lity of easy and uninterrupted exercise, is of ser- 
vice. The young people remain in Edinburgh to 
look after their lessons, and Walter, though pas- 
sionately fond of shooting, only staid three days 
with us, his mind running entirely on mathematics 
and fortification, French mid (Ionium. One of tho 
excellencies of Abbotsford is very had pens and 
ink ; and besides, this being New Year’s Day, and 
my writing -room above the servants’ hull, the pro- 
gress of my correspondence is a little interrupted 
by the Piper singing (laelic songs to the servants, 
and their applause in consequence. Adieu, my 
good and indulgent friend : the best influences of 
the New Year attend you and yonrH, who so well 
deserve all that they can bring. Most affection- 
ately yours, W ALTF.it Scott.” 

Before quitting the year IRlfl, T ought to have 
mentioned that among Scott’s miscellaneous occu- 
pations in its autumn, he found time to contribute 
some curious materials toward a new edition of 
Hurt’s Letters from the North of Scotland, which 
had been undertaken by bis old acquaintance, Mr 
Robert Jameson. During tbe winter session he 
appears to have made little progress with his no- 
vel;- -his painful seizures of cramp wore again 
recurring frequently, and he probably thought it 
better to allow tho story of Laintnorinoor to lie 
over until i.is health should be reestablished. In 
the meantime he drew up a set of topographical 
and historical essays, which originally appeared in 
the successive numbers of the splendidly illustrated 
work, entitled Provincial Antiquities of Scotland. 1 
Hut lie did this merely to gratify his own love of 
the subject, and because, well or ill, lie must bo 
doing something. 11c declined all pecuniary re- 
compense ; but afterwards, when tlie success of the 
publication was secure, accepted from the proprie- 
tors some of the beautiful drawings by Turner, 
Thomson, and other artists, which had been pre- 
pared to accompany his text. These drawings are 
now in the little breakfast room at Abbotsford — 
the same which had been constructed for his own 

i These charming essays ore now reprinted in his Miseeft 
laneaus Prose Works (vol. vii. Edit. 1634, and In voL L Edit. 
1841.) 
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deal, and which I found him occupying as such in 
the spring of 1819. 

In the ’course of December 1818, he also opened 
an important negotiation with Messrs Constable, 
which was completed early in the ensuing year. 
The cost of his building had, as is usual, exceeded 
his calculation ; and he had both a large addition to 
it, and sonic new purchases of land, in view. More- 
over, liis eldest son had now fixed on the cavalry, 
in which service every step infers very consider- 
able expense. The details of this negotiation are 
remarkable; — Scott considered himself as a very 
fortunate man when Constable, who at first offered 
£10,000 for all his then existing copyrights, agreed 
to give for them £12,000. Meeting a friend in the 
street, just after the deed had been executed, lie 
said he wagered no man could guess at how large 
a price Constable had estimated his “ eild kyo ” 

S cows barren from age). The copyrights thus tvans- 
erred were, as specified in the instrument — 

<# The said Walter Scott Esq.’s present share, being the entire 
copyright, of Waverley. 

Do. do. . . Guy Munncring. 

Do. do. . . Antiquary. 

Do. do. • . . Hob Hoy. 

Do. do. . . Tales of my Landlord, 1st Kories. 

Do. do. . . . do. 2d Scries. 

Do. do. . do. .miseries. 

Do. do. . . Bridal of Trierainin. 

Do. do. . . 1 lurold the Dauntless. 

Do. do. . . . Sir Tristrcm. 

Do. do. . . ltwlerick Collection. 

Do. do. . . . Paul's Letters. 

Do. being one eighth of . The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Do. being one half of . . The Lady of the Luke. 

Do. being one half of . Jtokehy. 

Do. being ono liulf of . . The Lord of the Isles." 

The instrument contained a clause binding Messrs 
Constable never to divulge the name of the Author 
of Wa verity during liis life, under a penalty of 
£2000. 

I may observe, that had these booksellers ful- 
filled their part of this agreement, by paying off, 
prior to their insolvency in 1826, the whole bonds 
for £12,000, which they signed on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary 1819, no interest in the copyrights above 
specified could have been expected to revert to the 
Author of Waverley : but more of this iu due sea- 
son. 

He alludes to tho progress of the treaty in the 
following letter to Captain Adam Fergusson, who 
had, as has already appeared, left Scotland with 
the Duke of Buccleuch. His Grace hearing, when 
in London, that one of the Barons of Exchequer 
at Edinburgh meant speedily to resign, the Captain 
had, by his desire, written to urge oil Scott tho 
propriety of renewing his application for a seat on 
that bench ; which, however, Scott nt once refused 
to do. There were several reasons for this absti- 
nence: among others, lie thought such a promotion 
at this time would interfere with a project which 
he had formed of joining “ the Chief and the Aid- 
de-camp” in the course of the spring, and accom- 
plishing in tlioir society tho tour of Portugal and 
Spain — perhaps of Italy also. Some such excur- 
sion had been strongly recommended to him by his 
own physicians, as the likeliest means of interrupt- 
ing those habits of sedulous exertion at the desk, 
which they all regarded as the true source of his 
recent ailments, and the only serious obstacle to his 

1 Jackie Peartrec had, it seems, been Sir William Rae’s nick- 
name at the High School. He probably owed it to some exploit 
In an orchard* 


cure ; and his standing as a Clerk of Session, con- 
sidering how largely he had laboured in that capa- 
city for infirm brethren, would have easily secured 
him a twelvemonth’s leave of absence from the 
Judges of liis Court. But the principal motive 
was, as we shall see, his reluctance to interfere 
with the claims of the then Sheriff of Mid- Lothian, 
his own and Fergusson’s old friend and school-fel- 
low, Sir William Rae — who, however, accepted the 
more ambitious post of Lord Advocate, in the course 
of the ensuing summer. 

“ To Captain Adam Fergusson , Ditton Park, 
Windsor . 

“ 16th January 1819. 

“ Dear A Jam, — Many thanks for your kind let- 
ter, tliis moment received. I would not for the 
world stand in Jackie (I beg his pardon, Sir John) 
Peartrec’s way. 1 He has merited the cushion en 
hauty and besides he needs it. To me it would 
make little difference in point of income. The otium 
cum dignitate , if it ever come, will coiue as well 
years after this as now. Besides, I am afraid the 
opening will be soon made, through tlie death of 
our dear friend the Chief Baron, of whose health 
the accounts are unfavourable.* Immediate pro- 
motion would be inconvenient to me, rather than 
otherwise, because I have tlie desire, like an old 
fool as I am, courir un peu le Monde . 1 ain begin- 

ning to draw out from my literary commerce. Con- 
stable has offered me £10,000 for the copyrights 
of published works which have already produced 
more than twice the sum. I stand out for £12,000. 
Tell this to the Duke ; he knows how 1 managed to 
keep tho hen till the rainy day was past. I will 
write two lines to Lord Melville, just to make my 
bow for tlie present, resigning any claims I have 
through tho patronage of my kindest and best friend, 
for 1 have no other, till the next opportunity. I 
should have been truly vexed if the Duke had 
thought of writing about this. I don’t wish to hear 
from him till I can have his account of the lines of 
Torres Vedras. I care so little how or where I 
travel, that I am not sure at all whether I shall 
not come to Lisbon and surprise you, instead of 
going to Italy by Switzerland ; that is, providing 
the state of Spain will allow' me, without any un- 
reasonable danger of my throat, to get from Lisbon 
to Madrid, and thence to Gibraltar. 1 am deter- 
mined to roll a little about, for I have lost much 
of my usual views of summer pleasure here. But 
1 trust we shall have one day the Maid of Lorn 
recovered of her lameness), and Charlie Stuart 
reconciled to bogs), and Sybil Grey (no longer re- 
trograde), and the Duke set up by a southern cli- 
mate, and his military and civil aides-de-camp, with 
all tlie rout of younkers and dogs, and a brown lull 
side, introductory to a good dinner at Bowhill or 
Drumlanrig, and a merry evening. Amen, and 
God send it. As to my mouth being stopped with 
pie froth of the title, that is, as the learned Par- 
tridge says, a non sequitur. You know the school- 
boy’s expedient of firat asking mustard for his beef, 
and then beef for his mustard. Now, as they put 
the mustard on my plate, without my asking it, I 
shall consider myself, time and place serving, as 
entitled to ask a slice of beef; that is to say, I 

9 The Right Honourable Robert Dundas of Araiston. Chief 
Baron of the Scotch Exchequer, died 17th June 1819. See 
post , p. 418. 
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would do so if I cared much about it ; but as it is, 
1 trust it to time and chance, which, as you, dear 
Adam, know, have (added to the exertions of kind 
friends) been wonderful allies of mino. People 
usually wish their letters to conic to hand, but I 
hope you will not receive this in Britain. 1 am 
impatient to hear you have sailed. All here are 
well and hearty. The Baronet 1 and 1 propose to 
g > up to the Castle to-morrow to fix on the most 
convenient door of the Crown House for your man- 
sion, in hopes you will stand treat for gin-grog and 
( neshirc cheese on your return, to reward our la- 
bour. The whole expense will fall within the Trea- 
sury order, and it is iin|M>rtant to see things inndc 
coveiiient. 1 will write a long letter to the Duke 
to Lisbon. Yours ever, Walter Scott. 

• 

“ P.S. — No news here, but that the goodly hulk 
of conceit and tallow', which was called Macculloch, 
of the Royal Hotel, Prince’s Street, was put to bed 
dead-drunk on Wednesday night, and taken out the 
next morning dcad-by-itsclf-dead. Mair skaitli at 
Sherilfrnuir.” 

“ To J. Hichanhon, Esq., Fludyer Street, 
Westminster* 

** Edinburgh, 18tli Jnnuary 181‘>. 

My Dear Richardson, — Many thunks for your 
kind letter. 1 own 1 did mystify Mrs * * * * * 
a little about the report you mention ; and 1 am 
glad to hear the finesse succeeded. 9 She came up 
to me with a great overflow of gratitude for the 
delight and pleasure, and so forth, which she owed 
tome on account of these hooks. Now, as she knew 
very well that 1 had never owned myself the author, 
this was not polite politeness, and she had no right 
to force me up into a corner and compel me to tell 
her a word more than I chose, upon a subject 
which concerned no one but myself- — and I have 
no notion of being pumped by any old dowager 
Lady of Session, male or female. So I gave in di- 
latory defences, under protestation to add and eik ; 
for 1 trust, in learning a new slang, you have not 
forgot the old. In plain words, I denied the charge, 
ami as she insisted to know who else covld write 
these novels, 1 suggested Adam Fergtisson as a 
person having all the information and capacity ne- 
cessary for that purpose. But the inference that 
he was the author was of her own deducing ; and 
thus ended her attempt, notwithstanding her having 
primed the pump with a good dose of flattery. It 
is remarkable, that among all my real friends to 
whom I did not choose to communicate this matter, 
not one ever thought it proper or delicate to tease 
me about it. Respecting the knighthood, I can 
only say, that coming as it does, and I finding my- 
self and my family in circumstances which will not 
render the petit litre ridiculous, I think there would 
be more vanity in declining than in accepting what 
is offered to me by the express wish of the Sove- 
reign as a mark of favour and distinction. Will 
you be so kind as to inquire and let me know what 
the fees, &c. of a baronetcy amount to — for I must 
provide myself accordingly, not knowing exactly 
when this same title may descend upon me. I am 
afraid the sauce is rather smart. 1 should like also 
to know what is to be done respecting registration 
of arms and so forth. Will you make these inqui- 


ries for me sotto race? I should not suppose, from 
the persons who sometimes receive this honour, 
that there is any inquiry about descent or genea- 
logy; mine w< re decent enough folks, and enjoyed 
the honour in the seventeenth century, so I shall 
not l>o first of the title ; and it will sound like that 
of a Christian knight, as Sir Sidney Smith said. 

“ 1 had a letter from our immortal Joanna some 
fortnight mv.cc, when 1 was enjoying myself at Ab- 
botsford. Never was there such a season, flowers 
springing, birds singing, grubs eating the wheat — 
as if it was the end of May. After all, nature had a 
grotesque and inconsistent appearance, and I could 
not help thinking she resembled a withered beauty 
who jHTsists in looking youthy, and dressing con- 
form thereto. 1 thought, the loch should have had 
its blue frozen surface, and russet all about it, in- 
stead of an unnatural gaiety of green. So much 
are wo the children of habit, that we cannot always 
enjoy thoroughly the alterations which arc most for 
our advantage. — They liavo filled up the historical 
chair here. I own 1 wish it had keen with our 
friend Campbell, whoso genius is such an honnui 
to his country. But ho has cast anchor 1 suppose 
in the south. Your friend, Mrs Scott, was much 
cast down with her brother's death. His bequest 
to my family leaves my own property much at my 
own disposal, which is pleasant enough. I k was 
fool is li enough sometimes to bo vexed at the pro- 
spect. of my library being sold salt hasta, which is 
now less likely to happen. 1 always am, most truly 
yours, Walter Scott.” 

On tho 1.5th of February 1819, Scott w itnessed 
the first representation, on tho Edinburgh boards, 
of the most meritorious and successful of all tho 
TerryficatioHF, though Terry himself was not the 
manufacturer. The drama of Hob Hoy will never 
again bo got up so w'ell in all its parts, us it then 
was by William Murray's company; the manager 'a 
own Captain Thornton was excellent- mid so was 
the Duyald Creature of a Mr Duff — there was also 
a good Mattie — (about whoso equipment, by the 
by, Scott felt such interest that ho left his box bo 
tween the arts to remind Mr Murray that she “ must 
have a mantle with her lanthoru — but tint great 

and unrivalled attraction was the personification of 
Bailie Jamie, by Charles Maekay, who, being him- 
self a native of (llasgow, entered into the minutest 
peculiarities of the character with high yvsto, and 
gavo the west-country dialect in its most racy |>er- 
fcction. It was extremely diverting to watch tho 
play of Scott's features during this admirable reali- 
zation of his conception ; ami I must add, that tho 
behaviour of the Edinburgh audience on all such 
occasions, while the secret of the novels was pre- 
served, reflected great honour on their good taste 
and delicacy of feeding. Ho seldom, in those days, 
entered his box without receiving some mark of 
general respect and admiration; but 1 never beard 
of any pretext being laid hold of to connect these 
demonstrations with the piece he had come to wit- 
ness, or, in short, to do or say anything likely to 
interrupt his quiet enjoyment of the evening in tjie 
midst of his family and friends. The Hob Hoy had 
a continued run of forty-one nights, during Feb- 
ruary and March ; and it was played once a* week, 
at least, for many years afterwards. Maekay, of 


• The wife of one of the Edinburgh Judgi* is alluded to. 


l Mr William Clerk. 
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course, always selected it for his benefit ;* — and 
l now print from Scott’s MS. a letter, which, no 
doubt, reached the mimic Bailie in the handwri- 
ting of one of the Ballantyncs, on the first of these 
occurrences: — 

* To Mr Charles Maekay, Theatre-Iloyal, Edinr. 

(Private,) 

“ Friend Maekay, — My lawful occasions having 
brought me from rny residence at Ganderclcucli to 
this great city, it was my lot to fall into company 
with certain friends, who iinpctrated from me a 
consent to behold the stage- play, which hath been 
framed forth of an history entitled Rob {sen pot tux 
Robert) Roy; which history, although it existeth 
not in mine erudite work, entitled Tales of my 
Landlord, hath nathless a near relation in style 
and structure to those pleasant narrations. Where- 
fore, having surmounted those arguments whilk 
were founded upon the unseemliness of a personage 
in my place and profession appearing in an open 
stage-play house, and having buttoned the termi- 
nations of my cravat into my bosom, in order to 
preserve mine incognito, aud indued an outer coat 
over mine usual garments, so tlmt the hue thereof 
might not betray my calling, 1 did place myself 
(much elbowed by those who little knew whom they 
did incommode) in that place of the Theatre called 
the two-sliilling gallery, and beheld the show with 
great delectation, even from the rising of the cur- 
tain to the fall thereof. 

“ Chiefly, my facetious friend, was I enamoured 
of the very lively representation of Bailie Nicol 
Jarvic, in so much that I became desirous to com- 
municate to then my great admiration thereof, no- 
thing doubting that it will give thee satisfaction to 
bo apprised of the same. Yet further, in case thou 
ehouldst be of that numerous class of persons who 
set less store by good words than good deeds, and 
understanding that tlicro is assigned unto each 
stage-player a special night, called a benefit (it will 
do thee no harm to know that the phrase comcth 
from two Latin words > bene anti fncio), on which 
their friends and patrons show forth their benevo- 
lence, I now send thee mine iu the form of a five- 
ell web ( hoc jocose i to express a note for £5), as a 
meet present for the Bailie, himself a weaver, and 
the son of a worthy deacon of that craft. The 
which propine I send thee in token that it is my 
purpose, business and health permitting, to occupy 
.the central place of the pit on the night of the said 
beneficiary or benefit. 

“ Friend Maekay ! from one, whose profession it 
is to teach others, thou must cxcuso the freedom 
.of a caution. I trust thou wilt remember that, as 
excellence in thine art eannot be attained without 
much labour, so neither can it be extended, or 
even maintained, without constant and unremitted 
exertion ; and farther, that the decorum of a per- 
former’s private character (and it gladdeth me to 
hear that thine is respectable) addctli not a little 
to the value of his public exertions. 

“ Finally, in respect there is nothing perfect in 
this world,— at least I have never received a wholly 
faultless version from the very best of my pupils — 
I pray thee not to let Rob Roy twirl thee around 
in the ecstacy of thy joy, in regard it oversteps 

1 « Between February 15. 1819. and March 14th, 1837. Rob 
Roy wan played in the theatre- Royal, Edinburgh, 285 times.” 
— LstUrfr&m Mr IF. Murray, 


the limits of nature, which otherwise thou so sedu- 
lously preservest in thine admirable national por- 
traiture of Bailie Nicol Jarvie. — I remain thy sin- 
cere friend and well-wisher, 

Jedediah Cleishbotham.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Recurrence of Scott's illness — Heath of the Duke of Buccleuch 
— Letters to Captain Fergunson, Lord Montagu, Mr Southey, 
anrl Mr Sliortrred — Scott’s stiffen nut* while dictating the 
Bride of Lanmiennoor — Anecdotes by James Halhmtyne, 
die. — Appearance of the Third Series of tiie Tales of my 
Landlord — Anecdote of the Karl of Buchan. 

March — June, 1819. 

It had been Scott’s purpose to spend the Easter 
vacation in London, and receive his baronetcy ; 
but this was prevented by the serious recurrence 
of the malady which so much alarmed liis friends 
in the early part of the year 1817, and which had 
continued ever since to torment him at intervals. 
The subsequent correspondence will show that af- 
flictions of various sorts wore accumulated on lm 
head at the same period : — 

“ 'l'o the Lord Mont<uju> Ditton Park , Windsor, 

“ Edinburgh, 4th March 1819. 

“ My Dear Lord, — The Lord President tells me 
lie lias a letter from his son. Captain Charles Hope, 
R.N., who had just taken leave of our High Chief, 
upon the deck of the Liffey. He had not seen the 
Duke for a fortnight, and was pleasingly surprised 
to find his health and general appearance so very 
much improved. For my part, having watched him 
with such uuremilting attention, I feel very confi- 
dent in the eff ect of a change of air and of climate. 
It is with great pleasure that I find the Duke has 
received an answer from me respecting a matter 
about which he was anxious, and on which I could 
make his mind quite easy. His Grace wished Adam 
Fergusson to assist him as his confidential secre- 
tary ; and with all the scrupulous delicacy that be- 
longs to his character, he did not like to propose 
this, except through my medium as a common 
friend. Now, I can answer for Adam, as I can for 
myself, that he will have the highest pleasure in 
giving assistance in every possible way the Duke 
can desire ; and if forty years’ intimacy can entitle 
one man to speak for another, I believe the Duke 
can find nowhere a person so highly qualified for 
such a confidential situation. He was educated for 
business, understands it well, and was long a mi- 
litary secretary; — his temper and manners your 
Lordship can judge as well as I can, and his worth 
and honour are of the very first water. 1 confess I 
should not be surprised if the Duke should wish to 
continue the connexion even afterwards, for I have 
often thought that two hour’s letter-writing, which 
Is his Grace's daily allowance, is rather worse than 
the duty of a Clerk of Session, because there is no 
vacation. Much of this might surely be saved by 
an intelligent friend, on whose style of expression, 
prudence, and Becrecv, his Grace could put perfect 
reliance. Two words marked on any letter by his 
own hand, would enable such a person to refuse 
more or less positively — to grant directly or con- 
ditionally — or, in short, to maintain the exterior 
forms of the very troublesome and extensive cor- 
respondence which his Grace’s high situation eu- 
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toils upon liim. I think it is Mans. Le Due era Saint words — (< The last I ever received from my dear 
Simon, who tells us of one of Louis XlV.’s minis- friend the T>uke of Buccleuch . — A fas! ala*!” The 
tors qui't aroit la j)1ume — which he explains by principal object . f this letter was to remind Scott 
saying that it was his duty to imitate the King's of his promise to sit to Raeburn for a portrait, to 
handwriting so closely, as to be almost undistin- be hung up m that favourite residence where the 
guishable, and make him on all occasions par Ur Duke had enjoyed most of his society. u My pro- 
tres noble meat . I wonder how the Duke gets on digious undertaking,** writes his Grace, w of a west 
without such a friend. In the meantime, however, wing at Bowhill, is begun. A library of forty-one 
I am glad I can assure liim of Fergusson’s willing feet by twenty -one, is to be added to the present 
and ready assistance while abroad ; and I am happy draw ing-ivoni. A space for one picture is reserved 
to find still farther that lie had got that assurance over the tire-place, and in this warm situation I in- 
b'.-fore they sailed, for tedious hours occur on hoard tend to place the Guardian of Literature. 1 should 
of ship, when it will serve as a relief to talk over be happy to have my friend Maida appear. It 
any of the private affairs which the Duke wishes is now almost proverbial, * Walter Scott and his 
to intrust to him. Dog.* Raeburn should be warned that I am as 

u I have been very unwell from a visitation of mv well acquainted with my friend’s hands and arms 
old qpemy, the cramp in my stomach, which much as with his nose — and Vandyke was of my opi- 
reeembles, as I conceive, the process by which the nion. Many of U.’s works arc shamefully finished 
deil would make one*.* hi nfs-hood into a vpleuchan, 1 — the face studied, luit everything else neglected, 
according to the anathema of Burns. Unfortu- This is a fair opportunity of producing something 
uatclv, the opiates which the medical people think really worthy of his skill.” 

indispensable to relieve spasms, bring on a habit I shall insert by and liy Scott's answer — winch 
of body which has to be counteracted by medicines never reached the Duke’s hand— with another lot- 
of a different tendency, so as to produce a most ter of the t-anic date to Captain Fcrgnsson ; but 1 
disagreeable sec-saw— -a kind of pull-devil, pull- must first introduce one, addressed a fortnight 
baker contention, tin* field of battle being my tin- earlier to Mr Smitbcy, who had been distressed by 
fortunate praeordi* r. I am better to-day, and I the accounts lie received of Scott’s health from an 


trust shall he able to dispense wiih these alterna- 
tions. I still hope to be in Loudon in April. 

a I will write to the Duke regularly, for distance 
of place acts in a contrary ratio on the mind and 
on the eye : trifles, instead of being diminished, as 
in prospect, become important and interesting, and 
therefore he shall have a budget of them. Hogg 
is here busy with his Jacobite scn.gs. 1 wish he 
may get handsomely through, for he is profoundly 
ignorant of history, and it is an awkward thing to 
read in order that you may write. 2 I give him nil 
the help I can, hut he sometimes poses me. For 
instance, he came yesterday, open mouth, inquiring 
what great dignified clergyman had distinguished 
himself at Kiliicerankie — not exactly the scene 
where one would have expected a churchman to 
shine — and I found wdth some difficulty, that he 
had mistaken Major-General Canon, called, in Ken- 
nedy’s Latin Song, ('anon ions (* allot id ten* in 9 for 
the canon of a cathedral. Ex innjua feonem. liver, 
my dear Lord, your truly obliged and faithful 

Walter Scott.” 


I American traveller, Mr George Ticknor of Bos- 
ton — a friend, and worthy to be such, of Mr 
Washington Irving. The I’oet Laureate, by the 
way, had adverted also to an impudent trick of a 
London bookseller, who shortly before this time 
announced certain volumes of Grub-Street manu- 
facture, ns “ A New Series of the Tales of my 
Landlord,” and who, when John Bnlluntyne, as 
the “ agent for the author of Wnverley,” published 
a declaration that the volumes thus advertised 
were not from that writer’s pen, met John’s decla- 
ration by an audacious rejoinder — impeaching his 
authority, and asserting that nothing hut the per- 
sonal appearance in the field of the gentleman for 
whom Bnlluntyne pretended to act, could shake 
his belief that ho was himself in the confidence of 
j the true Simon Bure/* Tliis affair gave consider- 
! able uneasiness at flu; time, and for a moment the 
1 dropping of Scott's mask seems to have been pro- 
1 nounecd advisable by both Bullantync and Con- 
i stable. But ho was not bo worked upon by such 
! means as these. He calmly replied, “ The Author 
i who lends himself to such a trick must be a block- 


Before this letter reached Lord Montagu, his 
brother had sailed for Lisbon. The Duke of Wel- 
lington had placed his house in that capital (the 
Palace da* Necessidades) at the Duke of Buccleuch's 
disposal ; and in the affectionate care and cheerful 
society of Captain Fergusson, the invalid had every 
additional source of comfort that his friends could 
have w ished for him. But the malady had gone too 
far to be arrested by a change of climate ; and the 
letter which he had addressed to Scott, when about 
to embark at Portsmouth, is indorsed with these 

f Kino's- F food — “ The second of the four stomachs of rumi- 
nating animals." Jamieson. — Sptcvchan — The Gaelic name 
of the Highlander's tobacco-pouch. 

3 “I am sure I produced two volumes of Jacobite Relics, 
such as no man in Scotland or England could have produced 
hut myself." So says Hogg, ipse — see hi* Autobiography, 1832, 
p. 88. 1 never saw the Shepherd so elated as he was on the ap- 
pearance of a very severe article on this book in the Edinburgh 
Review ; for, to his exquisite delight, the hostile critic selected 
for exceptive encomium one 44 old Jacobite strain," viz. Do- 
aokl M^Gillavry,” which Hogg hod fabricated the year be- 


head — let them publish, and that will serve our 
purpose be; ter than anything we ourselves could 
do.” I have forgotten the names of the “ tales,” 
which, being published accordingly, fell still-born 
from the press. Mr Southey had likewise dropped 
some allusions to another newspaper story of Scott’s 
being seriously engaged in a dramatic work — a ru- 
mour which probably originated in the assistance 
he had lent to Terry in some of the recent highly 
popular adaptations of his novels to the purposes 
of the stage ; though it is not impossible that some 


fore. Scott, too, enjoyed this joke almost as much os the Shep- 
herd. 

3 June 1830. — A friend has nent me the following advertise" 
ment from an Edinburgh newg|>aper of 1810: — 

44 TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 

44 The Public aro respectfully informed, that the Work on-* 
sirmnccd for publication under the title of 4 Tales or mv 
Landlord, Fourth Scries, containing Pontefract Cattle / If 
not written by the Author of the First, Second, and Third 
Series of Tales or mv Landlord, of which we are the Pro 
prfetors and Publishers. Archibald Corstsms ft Co ** 
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hint of the DevorgoU matter may have transpired. ! temper, an attachment to mathematics and their 
“ It is reported,” said the Laureate, “ that you are j application, good sense, and uncommon personal 
about to bring forth a play, and I am greatly in i strength and activity, with address in most exer- 
hopes it may he true ; for 1 am verily persuaded j cises, particularly horsemanship, 
that in this course you might run as brilliant a ca- 
reer as you have already done in narrative — both 
in prose and rhyme;— for as for believing that 
you have a double in the field — not I ! Those 
same powers would bo equally certain of success in 
the drama, and were you to give them a dramatic 
direction, and reign for a third seven years upon 
the stage, you would stand alone in literary his- 
tory. Indeed already I believe that no man ever 
afforded so much delight to so great a number of 
liis eon temporaries in this or in any other country. 

God bless you, my dear Scott, and believe me ever 
yours affectionately, R. S.” Mr. Southey’s letter 
had further announced his wife’B safe delivery of 
a son ; the approach of the conclusion of his His- 
tory of Brazil ; and liis undertaking of the Life of 
Wesley. 


w 2o llol>ert Southey, Esq., Keswick. 

“ Abbotsford, 4tli April 1R10. 

“ My Dear Son they, — Tidings from you must 
be always acceptable, even were the bowl in the 
act of breaking at the fountain — and my health is 
at present very totterish. I have gone through a 
cruel succession of spasms and sickness, which 
have terminated in a special fit of the jaundice, so 
til at 1 might sit for the image of Plut-us, the god 
of specie, so far as complexion goes. I shall like 
our American acquaintance the better that ho 1ms 
sharpened your remembrance of me, but he is also 
a wondrous fellow for romnntic lore and antiqua- 
rian research, considering his country. I have now 
seen four or five well-lettered Americans, ardent 
in pursuit of knowledge, and free from the igno- 
rance and forward presumption which distinguish 
many of their countrymen. 1 hope they will ino- 
culate their country with a love of letters, so nearly 
allied to a desire of peace and a sense of public 
justice — virtues to which the great Transatlantic 
community is more strange than could be wished. 
Accept my best and most sincere wishes for the 
health and strength of your latest pledge of affec- 
tion. When I think what you have already suf- 
fered, l can imagine with what mixture of feelings 
this event must necessarily affect you ; but you 
need not be told that we are in better guidance 
fliwn our own. I trust in God this late blessing 
will be permanent, and inherit your talents and 
virtues. When I look around me, and see how 
many men seem to make it their pride to misuse 
high qualifications, can 1 be less interested than 1 
truly am, in the fate of one who lias uniformly de- 
dicated liis splendid powers to maintaining the best 
interests of humanity? 1 am very angry at the 
time you are to be in London, os 1 must be there 
in about a fortnight, or so soon as I can sliake off 
this depressing complaint, and it would add not a 
little that I should meet you there. My chief pur- 
pose is to put my eldest son into the army. 1 could 
Have wished he had chosen another profession, but 
have no title to combat a choice which would have 
been my own had my lameness permitted. Walter 
has apparently the dispositions and habits fitted 
fog the military fmSmm km, a very quiet and steady 

1 These UnM are from Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

• Ilia reader will Sad something about this actor's quarrel 


I had written thus far last week when I 
was interrupted, first by the arrival of our friend 
Tieknor with Mr Cogswell, another well-accom- 
plished Yankee — (by the by, we have them of all 
sorts, e. g. one Mr ****** * } rather a fine man, 
whom the girls have christened, with some hu- 
mour, tile Yankee Doodle fJandic.) They havo 
had Tom Drum’s entertainment, for I have been 
seized with one or two successive crises of my cruel 
malady, lasting in the utmost anguish from eight 
to ten hours. If I had not the strength of a team 
of horses, I could never have fought through it, 
and through the heavy fire of medical artillery, 
scarce less exhausting — for bleeding, blistering, 
calomel, and ipecacuanha have gone on without in- 
termission — while, during the agony of the spasms, 
laudanum became necessary in the most liberal 
doses, though inconsistent with the general treat- 
ment. I did not lose my senses, because I re- 
solved to keep them, but £ thought once or twice 
they would have gone overboard, top and top-gul- 
lant. I should be a great fool, and a most ungrate- 
ful wretch, to complain of such inflictions as these. 
My life lias been, in all its private and public rela- 
tions, as fortunate perhaps as was ever lived, up to 
this period ; and whether pain or misfortune may 
lie behind the dark curtain of futurity, I am already 
a sufficient debtor to the bounty of Providence to 
be resigned to it. Fear is an evil that has never 
mixed with my nature, nor has even unwonted 
good fortuno rendered my love of life tenacious; 
and so 1 can look forward to the possible conclu- 
sion of these scenes of agony with reasonable equa- 
nimity, and suffer chiefly through the sympathetic 
distress of my family. 

“ Other ten days have passed away, for I 

would not send this Jeremiad to tense you, while 
its termination seemed doubtful. For the present, 

4 Thu jntme in tlono — I *ve won. I've won. 

Quo tli she, and whistles thrice. ’ 1 

I am this day, for the first time, free from the re- 
lics of my disorder, and, except in point of weak- 
ness, perfectly well. But no broken-down hunter 
had ever so many sprung sinews, whelks, and 
bruises. I am like Sanclio after the doughty affair 
of tlie Yangiiesian Carriers, and all through the 
unnatural twisting of tho muscles under the influ- 
ence of that Goule the crainp. I must be swathed 
in Goulard uud Rosemary spirits — probat um cst. 

i( I shall not fine and renew a lease of popularity 
upon the theatre. To write for low, ill-informed, 
and conceited actors, whom you must please, for 
your success is necessarily at their mercy, I cannot 
away with. How would you, or how do you think 
£ should, relish being tlie object of such a letter as 
Kean 9 wrote t’other day to a poor author, who, 
though a pedantic blockhead, had at least tlie right 
to be treated as a gentleman by a copper-laced, 
twopenny tearmouth, rendered mad by conceit and 
success l .Besides, if this objection were out of the 
way, I do not think the character of the audience 
in London is such that one could have tlie least 
pleasure in pleasing them. One half come to pro- 
secut e their debauche ries, so openly that it would 

with Mr Bucks, author of 44 The Italian*," la Barry Com* 
wall 1 * Lift of Kean. voL ii. p. 17®. 
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Another set to snooze ol' 
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degrade a bagnio. Another set to snooze oV their | occasion I will give Mrs Shortreod’s kind hospita* 
beef- steaks and port wine; a third are critics of ' lity a little breathing time. I am tired even with 
the fourth column of the newspaper ; fashion, wit, j writing these few lines. Yours ever. 


or lilerature, there is not ; and, on the whole, 1 
would far rather write verses for mine honest 
friend Punch and his audience. The only thing 
that could tempt me to be so silly, would be to 
assist a friend in sueli a degrading task who was to 
have the whole profit and slianie of it. 

“ Have you seen decidedly the most full and 
methodized collection of Spanish romances (ballads) 


\V alter Scott.” 1 

“ To II h Grace the Duke of Buccteuch , «$<?., 
Lisbon. 

“ Abbotsford, 15th April 1819. 

1 M v Dear Lord Duke,—- How very strange it 
seems that this should be the first letter 1 address 
to your * . race, and you so long absent from Scot- 


published bv the industry of De; ping (Altenburgh j land > !1,,d UH,kill b r u > r tl “* aiul w.nseme 

and Leipsic), 1817 ? It is quite delightful. Ticknor ! of " hil h 1 am in KV m ml M,oh ft lttitl ! ,,il rc l ,nrt J' r * 
had set me agog to see it, without affording mo | ^ kliv ° very very ill only Dr 


agog to see it, without affording mo 
any hope it could be had in Loudon, when by one of 
these fortunate chances which have often marked 
my life, a friend, who had been lately on the Con- 
tinent, came unexpectedly to inquire for me, and 
plucked it forth par wanivre de cadeau. God pros- 
per you, my dear Southey, in your labours ; but 
do not work too hard — experto crude. This con- 
dition, as well as the confusion of my letter, like 
the Dishop of (Grenada’s sermon, savours of the 
apoplexy. My most respectful compliments attend 
Mrs S. Yours truly, Walter Scott. 

M P.S.- — I shall long to sec the conclusion of the 
Brazil history, which, as the interest comes nearer, 
must rise even above the last noble volume. Wes- 
ley you alone can touch : but will you not have the 
hive about you f When I was about twelve years 
old, 1 heard him preach more than once, standing 
on a chair, in Kelso churchyard. He was a must 
venerable figure, but his sermons wi re vastly too 


llaillie says there is nothing of consequence about 
my malady ejrerpt the pain- a pretty exception — 
said pain being intense enough to keep me roaring 
as loud as your Draco's ci-devant John of Lorn, 
and of, generally speaking, from six to eight hours' 
incessant duration, only varied hv intervals of 
deadly sickness. Poor Sophia was alone with me 
for some time, and managed a lialt-distracled pack 
of servants with spirit, und sense, and presence of 
mind, far beyond her years, never suffering her 
terror at seeing me in a state so new to her, and 
so alarming, to divert her mind an instant from 
what was tit und proper to be done. Pardon this 
side compliment to your (1 race’s little Jacobite, to 
whom you have always been so kind. If sympathy 
could have cured me, 1 should not have been long 
ill. Gentle and simple were ail equally kind, and 
even old Tom Watson crept down iroiu Pulshopo 
to see how J was coining on, and to ejaculate, 4 if 
_ anything ailed the bhirra, it would be sail* on tbo 

colloquial for the taste of SnunderH. lie told many j Duke.* The only unwelcome resurrection wuh that 


excellent stories. One 1 remember, which he said 
had happened to him at Kdiuburgh. ‘ A drunken 
dragoon,’ said Wesley, 4 was commencing an asser- 
tion ill military fashion, G — d eternally d — n me, 
just as I was passing. I touched the poor mail oil 
the shoulder, and when he turned round fiercely, 
said calmly, you mean God Mess you.’ in the myilc 
of telling the story he failed not to make us sensible 
how much his patriarchal appearance, and mild 
yet bold rebuke, overawed the soldier, who touched 
his hat, thanked him, and, I think, came to chapel 
that evening.” 

%< To Robert iShortrced , Esq., Sheriff- Substitute, 
Jedburyh. 

“ Abbotsford, 13th April 1819. 

“ Dear Bob, — I am very desirous to procure, 
and as soon as possible, Mrs Short reed’s excellent 
receipt for making yeast. The Duke of Buceleueli 


of old * * * * *, whose feud with me (or rather 
dryness) I had well hoped was immortal ; l-ut he 
came jinking over the moor with daughters and 
ponies, and God knows wluit, to look after my pre- 
cious health. 1 cannot tolerate* that man ; it seems 
to me as if 1 hated him for thu gs not only past and 
present., hut for tome future offence, which is as 
yet in the womb of fate. 

“ 1 have had as many remedies sent me for 
cramp und jaundice as would set up a quuck doc- 
tor:- three from Mrs Plummer, each better than 
the oilier — one at least from every gardener in 
the neighbourhood - besides all sorts of recom- 
mendations to go to Cheltenham, to Harrowgate, 
to Jericho for aught 1 know. Now if there is one 
thing I detest more than another, it is a watering- 
place, unless a very pleasant party be previously 
formed, when, ns Tony Lumpkin says, 4 a gentle- 
man may he in a concatenation.’ The most extra- 
com plains extremely of the sour yeast at Lisbon as j ordinary recipe was that of my Highland piper, 
disagreeing w ith his stomach, and T never tasted John Bruce, who spent a whole buuduy in selecting 
half Midi good bread as Mrs Shoi treed has baked ■ twelve stones from twelve south-running streams, 
at home. I am sure you will be as anxious as 1 am j with the purpose that I should sleep upon them, 
that the receipt should be forwarded to his Grace as j and be whole. I caused him to be told that the 
as soon as possible. I remember Mrs Shortroed j reciixj was infs 


as possible. 

giving a most distinct account of the whole affair. 
It should be copied over in a very distinct band, 
lest Mens. Florence makes blunders. 

“ I am recovering from my late indisposition, 
but as weak as water. To write these lines is a 
fatigue. I scarce think I can be at the circuit at 
all — certainly only for an hour or two. So on this 

* “£ir Walter got not only the recipe for making bread 

tram us— but likewise learnt the best mode of cutting it • in a 
fluniiv way/ The bread-board and large knife used at Abbots- 


recijxj was infallible, but that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to success that the stones should be wrapt 
up in the petticoat of a widow who had never wished 
to marry again ; upon which the piper renounced 
all hope of completing the charm, i hud need of 
a softer couch than Bruce had destined me, for 
so general was the tension of the nerves all over 
the body, although the pain of the spasms in the 

ford at breakfast time, were adopted by Sir Walter, after see- 
ing them * work well* in our family.**— JSoU by Mr Andrms 
Bkortrmte. 
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stomach did not suffer the others to be felt, that J 
my whole left leg was covered with swelling and 
inflammation, arising from the unnatural action of 
the muscles, and I lmd to be carried about like a 
child. My right leg escaped better, the muscles 
there having less irritability, owing to its lame 
state. Your Grace may imagine the energy of pain 
in the nobler parts, when cramps in the extremi- 
ties, sufficient to produce such effects, were unno- 
ticed by me during their existence. But enough 
of so disagreeable a subject. 

w Respecting the portrait, I shall be equally proud 
and happy to sit for it, and hope it may be so exe- 
cuted as to be in some degree worthy of the prefer- 
ment to which it is destined. 1 But neither my late 
golden hue (for I was covered with jaundice), nor 
my present silver complexion (looking much more 
like a spectre than a man), will present any idea 
of my quondam beef-eating physiognomy. I must 
wait till the age of brass, the true juridical bronze 
of my profession, shall again appear on my frontal. 

I hesitate a little about Raeburn, unless your Grace? 
is quite determined, lie lias very much to do; 
works just now chiefly for cash, poor fellow, as lie 
can have but a few years to make money ; and 1ms 
twice already made a very chowder-headed person 
of me. I should like much (always with your ap- 
probation) to try Allan, wlio is a man of real genius, 
and has made one or two glorious portraits, though 
his predilection is to the historical branch of the 
art. We did rather a handsome thing for him, 
considering that in Edinburgh we are neither very 
wealthy nor great amateurs. A hundred persons 
subscribed ten guineas a- piece to raffle 2 for his fine 
picture of the Circassian Chief selling slaves to the 
Turkish Pacha — a beautiful and highly poetical 
picture. There was another small picture added by 
way of second prize, and, what is curious enough, 
the only two peers on the list. Lord Wcmyss and 
Lord Fife, both got prizes. Allan has made a sketch 
which I shall take to town with me when I can go, 
in hopes Lord Stafford, or some other picture-buyer, 
may fancy it, and order a picture. The subject is 
the murder of Archbishop Sharpe oil Magus Moor, 
prodigiously well treated. The savage ferocity of 
the assassins, crowding oue on another to strike at 
the old prelate on liis knees — contrasted with the 
old man’s figure — aud that of liis daughter endea- 
vouring to interpose for his protection, and withheld 
by a ruffian of milder mood than his fellows — the 
dogged fanatical severity of Rathillet’s countenance, 
who remained on horseback, witnessing, with stern 
fanaticism, the murder he did not choose to be ac- 
tive in, lest it should be said that he struck out of 
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private revenge — are all amazingly well combined 
in the sketch. I question if the artist can bring 
them out with equal spirit in the painting which he 
meditates. 3 Sketches give a sort of fire to the 
imagination of the spectator, who is apt to fancy a 
great deal more for himself, than the pencil, in the 
finished picture, can possibly present to his eye 
afterwards. — Constable has ottered Allan three 
hundred pounds to make sketches for an edition of 
the Tales of My Landlord, and other novels of that 
cycle, and says he will give him the same sum next 
year, so, from being pinched enough, this very de- 
serving artist suddenly finds himself at his ease. He 
was long at Odessa with the Duke of Richelieu, and 
is a very entertaining person. 

u I saw with great pleasure Wilkie’s sketch of 
your Grace, and 1 think when I get to town I shall 
coax him out of a copy, to me invaluable. I fiope, 
however, when you return, you will sit to Lawrence. 
We should have at least one picture of your Grace 


from the real good hand. Sooth to speak, 1 cannot 
say much for the juvenile representations at Bow- 
hill and in the library at Dalkeith. Return, how- 
ever, with the original features in good health, and 
we shall not worry you about portraits. The library 
at Bowhill will be a delightful room, and will be 
some consolation to me who must, I fear, lose for 
some time the comforts of the eating-room, and sub- 
stitute panada and toast and water for the bonny 
haunch aud buxom bottle of claret. Truth is, I 
must make great restrictions on my creature-com- 
forts, at least till my stomach recovers its tone and 
ostrich-like capacity of digestion. Our spring here 
is slow, but not unfavourable : the country looking 
very well, and my plantings for the season quite 
completed. I have planted quite up two little glens, 
leading from the Aid-de-Camp’s habitation up to 
the little loch, and expect the blessings of posteiity 
for the shade and shelter I shall leave, where, God 
knows, I found none. 

“ It is doomed this letter is not to close without 
a request. I conclude your Grace has already heard 
from fifty applicants that the kirk of Middlehie is 
vacant, and I come forward as llie fifty-first (al- 
ways barring prior engagements and better claims) 
in behalf of George Thomson, a son of the minister 
of Melrose, being the grinder of my boys, and there- 
fore deeply entitled to my gratitude and my good 
offices as far as they can go. He is nearer Parson 
Abraham Adams than any living creature I ever 
S’wv — very learned, very religious, very simple, and 
extremely absent. His father, till very lately, had 
but a sort of half stipend, during the incumbency 
of a certain notorious Mr , to whom he 


1 The position in the Library at Bowhill, originally destined 
by the late Duke of Bucdeucii tor a portrait that never was 
executed, is now filled by that which Raeburn painted in 1800 
for Constable, and which line been engraved for these Memoirs. 

• Throe pictures were ultimately ruffled for ; and the follow- 
ing note, dated April the 1st, 1819, shows bow keenly and prac- 
tically Scott, almost in the crisis of liis malady, could attend to 
the details of such a business : — 

“ To J, O. Lockhart , 2?*/., Advocate , Edinburgh, 

"I have been dreadfully ill since I wrote to 

you, but I think I have now got the turn fairly. It was quite 
time, for though the doctors say the disease is not dangerous, 
yet I could not liave endured six days more agony. I huve a 
summons from the ingenious Mr David Bridges to attend to my 
interests at his shop next Saturday, or send some qualified per- 
son to act on my behalf. 1 suppose that this mysterious mis- 
sive alludes to the plan about Allan’s pictures, and at any rate 
I hope you will act for tne. 1 should think a raffle with dice 
would give more general satisfaction than a lottery. You would 


be astonished wlmt unhandsome suspicions well educated and 
sensible persons will take into their heads, when a selfish com- 
petition awakens the medn and evil passions of our nature. Let 
each subscriber throw the dice in person or by proxy, leaving 
out all who throw under a certain numlicr, and let this be re- 
peated till the number is so far reduced that the three who 
throw highest may hold the prizes. I huve much to say to you, 
and should you spare me a day al>out tiie end of next week, I 
trust you will find me pretty bobbish. Always yours affec- 
tionately, W. S.” 

The Mr David Bridges here mentioned has occurred already. 
— See ante, p. 375. The jokers in Blackwood made him happy 
by dubbing him " The Director-General of the Fine Arts for 

Scotland.” He says the subscri tiers for the Allan- Raffle 

were not so numerous as Scott had supposed. [Mr Bridges 
died in November 1840, in his 64tli year.] 

* The fine picture which Allan executed is in the pos- 
session of Mr Lockiiart of Milton-Lockhart, and has been well 
engraved. 
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LETTER TO ThVdUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, &c. 

acted only as assistant. The poor devil was Fraught a few lines for the Aide-de-camp, I have had the 
to the grindstone (having had the want of precan- pleasure to hear of you regularly front Jack, 9 who 
tion to beget a large family), and became the very is very regular hi steering this way when packets 
figure of a fellow who used to coine upon the stage arrive; and l obsorvo with great satisfaction that 
to sing 4 Let us all be unhappy together.* This poor you think our good Duke’s health is on the mend- 
lad George was his saving angel, not only educating ing hand. Climate must operate as an alterative, 
himself, but taking on him the education of two of and much cannot perhaps be expected from it at 
his brothers, and maintaining them out of his own first. Desides, the great heat must bo a serious 
scanty pittance. He is a sensible lad, and by no drawbar!-, llut I hope you will try by and by to 
means a bad preacher, a staunch Aiiti-Gallican, niul get awa\ »o Cintra, or some of those sequestered 
orthodox in his principles. Should your Grace find retreats where there are shade’s and cascades to 
yourself at liberty to give countenance to this very cool the air. I have an idea the country there is 
innocent and deserving creature, 1 need not say it eminently beautiful. I am nfruid the Duke lias 
will add to the many favours you have conferred not yet been able to visit Torres Vedras, but you 
on me ; but 1 hope the parishioners will have also mibt bo meeting with things everywhere to put 
occasion to say, 4 Wool bohbit, George of Middle- you in mind of former scenes. As for the Senhoras, 
bie.* Your Grace’s Aide-de-camp, who knows young I have little doubt that the difference betwixt your 
Thomson well, will give you a better idea of him military hard fare and Florence's high sauces and 
than 1 can do. He lost a leg by an accident in his jellies will make them think that time has rather 
boyhood, which spoiled as bold and fine-looking a improved an old friend than otherwise. Apropos 
grenadier as ever charged bayonet against a French- of these ticklish subjects. 1 am a suitor to the 
man*s throat. I think your Grace will not like him Duke, with little expectation of success ^for I know 
the worse for having a spi'v of military and loyal his engagements), for the kirk of Mtddlebie to 
spirit about liim. If you knew the poor fellow, George Thomson, the very Abraham Adams of 
your Grace would take uncommon interest in him, Presbytery. If the Duke mentions him to you 
were it but for the odd mixture of sense ami aim- j (not otherwise) pray lend him a lift. With a kirk 
plicitv, and spirit and good morals. Somewhat too j and a manse, the poor fellow might get a good 
much of him. j farmer’s daughter, and beget grenadiers for his 

44 I conclude you will go to Mafra, C'intra, or j Majesty’s service. Hut as I said before, I dare say 
some of these places, which Baretti describes so de- j all St Hubert’s black pack are in full cry upon the 
lightfully, to avoid the great heats, when the Pulace 1 living, and that lie has little or no chance. It is 


do las Nocessidatlcs must become rather oppres- 
sive. By the by, though it were 011I3 for the credit 
of the name, I am happy to learn it 1ms that useful 
English comfort, a water-closet. 1 suppose the ar- 
mourer of the Liffev lias already put it in complete 
repair. Your Grace sees the most secret passages 
respecting great men cannot be hidden from their 
friends. There is but little news hero but death in 
the clan. Harden’s sister is dead — a cruel blow to 
Lady Die, 1 * who is upwards of eighty-five, and ac- 
customed to no other society. Again, Mrs Frank 
Scott, his uncle’s widow, is dead, unable to survive 
the loss of two fine young men in India, her sons, 
whose death closely followed each other. All this is 
sad work ; but it is a wicked and melancholy world 
we live in. God bless you, my dear, dear Lord. 
Take great care of your health for the sake of all 
of us. You arc the breath of our nostrils, useful 
to thousands, and to many of these thousands indis- 
pensable. I will write again very soon, when I can 
keep my breast longer to the desk without pain, for 
I am not yet without frequent relapses, when they 
souse me into scalding water without a moment’s 
delay, where I lie, ns my old grieve Tom Purdic 
said last night, being called to assist at the opera- 
tion, 4 like a haulded mumon .' I write a few lines 
to the Aide-de-camp, but I am afraid of putting 
this letter beyond the bounds of Lord Montagu’s 
frank. When I can do anything for your Grace 
here, you know I am most pleased and happy. — 
Ever respectfully and affectionately your Grace’s 

Walter Scott.” 

“ To Captain Adam Fergusson , $c. $c. «$•<?. 

Abbotsford, April 16. 1819. 

44 My Dear Adam, — Having only been able last 
night to finish a long letter to the Chief, I now add 


something, however, to have tabled him, as better 
may come of it another day. 

44 All at lluntly Burn well and hearty, and most 
kind in their attentions during our Into turmoils. 
Bauby 3 came over to offer her services as sick- 
nurse, and 1 have drunk scarce anything but deli- 
cious ginger-beer of Aliss Bell's brewing, since my 
troubles commenced. They have been, to say the 
least, damnable ; and I think you would hardly 
know me. When I erawl out on Sybil Grey, I 
am the very image of Death on the pale horse — 
lantliorn-jawed, decayed in flesh, stooping as if I 
meant to cut the pony’s ears, and unable to go 
above a footpace. But although l have had, and 
must expect, frequent relapses, yet the attacks are 
more slight, and 1 trust 1 shall mend with the good 
weather. Spring sols in very pleasantly, and in 
a nettled fashion. I have planted a number of 
shrubs, &c. at lluntly Bum, and am snoddiiur up 
the drive of the old farmhouse, enclosing the Toft- 
field, and making a good road from the parish road 
to your gate. This I tell you to animate you to 
pick up a few seeds both of forest trees, shrubs, 
and vegetables; we will rear them in the hot- 
house, and divide honourably. Avis au lecteur . I 
have been a good deal intrusted to the care of 
Sophia, who is an admirable sick-nurse. Mamma 
has been called to town by two important avoca- 
tions: to get a cook — no joking matter, — and to 
see Charles, who was but indifferent, hut has re- 
covered. You must have heard of the death of 
Joseph Hume, David's only son. Christ ! what a 
calamity! — Just entering life with the fairest pros- 
pects — full of talent, and the heir of on old and 
considerable family — a fine career before him : all 
this he was one day, or rather one hour — or rather 
in the course of five minutes — so sudden was the 


1 See ante , p. 69 . 3 Bauby — 4 . «. Barbara, wu a kind old housekeeper of the 

8 Captain John Fergunon, R. N. [ Min Ferguuons. 
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death — and’ then — a heap of earth. His disease is 
unknown ; something about the heart, I believe ; 
but it had no alarming appearance, nothing worse 
than a cold and sore throat, when convulsions 
came, and death ensued. It is a complete smash 
to poor David, who had just begun to hold his 
head up after his wife's death. But he bears it 
stoutly, and goes about his business as usual. A 
woful case. London is now out of the question 
with me ; I have no prospect of being now able to 
stand the journey by sea or land ; but the best is, 
I have no pressing business there. The Commie 1 
takes charge of Walter’s matters — cannot, you 
know, he in better hands ; and Lord Melville talks 
of gazetting quam primum. 1 will write a long 
letter very soon, but my back, fingers, and eyes 
ache with these three pages. All here send love 
and fraternity. Yours ever most truly, 

Walter Scott. 

“ P. S. — By the by, old Kennedy, the tinker, 
swam for bis life at Jeburgh, and was only, by the 
sophisticated and timid evidence of a seceding doc- 
tor, who differed from all his brethren, saved from 
a well-deserved gibbet, lie goes to botanize for 
fourteen years. Pray tell this to the Duke, for he 
was 

4 An old soldier of tlie Duke's, 

And the Duke's old soldier.' 

Six of his brethren, I am told, were in court, and 


great ftopes the bout is over ; it lias been a dread- 
ful ^et-to. I am sorry to hear Mrs Terry is com- 
plaining ; you ought not to let her labour, neither 
at Abbotsford sketches nor at anything else, but 
to study to keep her mind amused as much as pos- 
sible. As for Walter, he is a shoot of an Aik* 
and I have no fear of him ; I hope he remembers 
Abbotsford and liis soldier namesake. 

“I send tlie MS. — I wish you had written for it 
earlier. My touching, or even thinking of it, was 
out of the question ; my corrections w'ould have 
smelled as cruelly of the cramp, as tho Bishop of 
Grenada’s homily did of the apoplexy. Indeed I 
hold myself inadequate to estimate those criticisms 
which rest on stage effect, having been of late 
very little of a play -going person. Would to Hea- 
ven these sheets could do for you what Rob Roy 
has done for Murray ; he has absolutely netted up- 
wards of £3000 : to be sure, the man who played 
the Bailie made a piece of acting equal to whatever 
has been seen in tlie profession. For my own part, 
I was actually electrified by the truth, spirit, and 
| humour which he threw into the part. It was the 
I living Nicol Jarvie : conceited, pragmatical, cau- 
! tious, generous, proud of his connexion with Rob 
Roy, frightened for him at tlie same time, and yet 
extremely desirous to interfere with him as an ad- 
viser : The tone in which he seemed to give him 
up for a lost mail after having provoked him into 
j some burst of Highland violence, c Ah Kab ! Rab ! * 


kith and kin without end. I am sorry so many of , was quite inimitable. I do assure you I never saw 
the clan are left. Tlie cause of quarrel with the ; a thing better played. It is like it may be his only 
murdered man was an old feud between two gipsey part, for no doubt tlie Patavinity and knowledge 
clans, the Kennedies and Irvings, which, about of the provincial character may have aided him 
forty years since, gave rise to a desperate quarrel much ; — but still he must be a wonderful fellow ; 
and battle on Hawick Green, in which tlie grand- and the houses lie drew were tremendous, 
fathers of both Kennedy, and Irving whom lie “ I am truly glad you are settled in London — ‘a 
murdered, were engaged.” rolling stone ’ — ‘ the proverb is something musty : 94 

it is always difficult to begin a new profession; I 
In the next of these letters there is allusion to a could have wished you quartered nearer us, but we 
drama, on the story of tlie Heart of Mid-Lothian, shall always hear of you. The becoming stage - 
of which Mr Terry had transmitted tho MS. to manager at tlie Haymarkct, I look upon as a great 
Abbotsford — and which ultimately proved very step : well executed, it cannot but lead to something 
successful. Terry liud, shortly before this time, of tho same kind elsewhere. You must be aware 
become tho acting manager of the Ilay market of stumbling over a propensity which easily besets 
theatre. you from the habit of not having your time fully 

„ _ _ __ , employed — I mean what the women very expres- 

7o D. Terry , Esq., llaymarket , London . sively call dawdling. Your motto must be Hoc age, 

44 Abbotsford, 18tb April 1819. Do instantly whatever is to be done, and take tho 

“ Dear Terry, — I am able (though very weak) hours of reflection or recreation after business, and 
to answer your kind inquiries. I have thought of never before it. When a regiment is under march, 
you often, and boon on the point of writing or die- the rear is often thrown into confusion because the 
tating a letter, but till very lately I could have had front do not move steadily and without intemip- 
little to tell you of but distress and agony, with tion. It is the same thing with business. If that 
constant relapses into my unhappy malady, so that which is first in hand is not instantly, steadily, and 
for weeks I seemed to lose rather than gain ground, regularly despatched, other things accumulate be- 
all food nauseating on my stomach, and my clothes hind till affairs begin to press all at once, and no 
hanging about me like a potato-bogle, a with from human brain can stand the confusion : pray mind 
five or six to ten hours of mortal pain every third this — it is one of your few weak points — ask Mrs 
day ; latterly tlie fits have been much milder, and Terry else. A habit of tlie mind it is which is very 
have at last given way to the hot bath without any apt to beset men of intellect and talent, especially 
use of opiates — an immense point gained, as they when their time is not regularly filled up, but left 
hurt my general health extremely. Conceive my at their own arrangement. But it is like the ivy 
having taken, in tho course of six or seven hours, round the oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not 
six grains of opium, three of liyoscyamus, near 200 destroy, the power of manly and necessary exer- 
di'ops of laudanum — and all without any sensible tion. 1 must love a man so well to whom I offer 
relief of tho agony under which I laboured. My such a word of advice, that I will not apologise for 
stomach is now gettiug confirmed, and I have it, but expect to hear you are become as regular 

i The Lord Cliief- Commlatloner Adam. 1 Anglic t — an Oak. 

9 AapWcr— Scarecrow. 4 Samlet * Act IXL Scene 1 
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as a Dutch clock — hours, quarters, minuVs, all 
marked and appropriated. This is a great cast .in 
life, and must be played with all skill and caution. 

“ We wish much to have a plan of the great bed, 
that we may hang up the tester. Mr Atkinson 
ottered to have it altered or exchanged ; but with 
the expense of laud-carriage and risk of damage, it 
is not to be thought of. 1 enclose a letter to thank 
him for all his kindness. I should like to have the 
invoice when the tilings are shipped. I hope they 
will send them to Leith, and not to Berwick. The 
plasterer lias broke a pane in the armoury. I en- 
close a sheet with the size, the black lines being 
traced within the lead ; and I s» Jd a rough drawing 
oft the arms, which are those of my mother. 1 should 
like it replaced as soon as possible, for 1 will set 
the expense against the careless rascal’s account. 

“ T have got a beautiful scarlet paper, inlaid with 
gold (rather crimson than scarlet) in a present from 
India, which will hang the parlour to a T : but we 
shall want some articles from town to enable us to 
take possession of tile parlour — namely, a carpet — 
you mentioned a wainscot pattern , which would be 
delightful — item, grates foi said parlour and ar- 
moury — a plain and unexpensive pattern, resem- 
bling that in my room (which vents most admirably), 
and suited hv half-dogs for burning wood. The 
sideboard and chairs you have mentioned. I see 
Mr Bullock ((.Jeorge’s brother) advertises his mu- 
seum for sale. J wonder if a good set of real tilt- 
ing armour could be got cheap there. James Bul- 
lautync got me one very handsome bright steel 
cuirassier of Queen Elizabeth's time, mid two less 
perfect, for .CJO — dog cheap; they make a great 
figure in the armoury. Hangings, curtains, Ac. 
I believe we shall get as well in Edinburgh as in 
Loudon ; it is in your joiner and cabinet work that 
your infinite superiority lies. 

“ Write to me if l can do aught about the play 
— though 1 fear not: much will depend on Diim- 
biedykes, in whom Liston will he strong. Sophia 
has been chiefly my nurse, as an indisposition of 
little Charles called Charlotte to town. She re- 


call to dictate., and did it easily and with comfort 
This is a great point — but 1 must proceed by little 
and little ; last night I had a slight return of the 
enemy — but battled him — and he again writes to 
the bookseller on the 11th — "John Ballantyne is 
here, and returns with copy, which my increasing 
strength permits me to hope I may now furnish 
regularly.” 

The copy (as MS. for the press is technically 
called) whi» h Scott was thus dictating, was that of 
the Bride of ljammcrmoor, and his amanuenses 
were William Laidlaw and John Ballantyne ; — of 
whom ho preferred the latter, when he could be at 
Abbotsford, on uccount of the superior rapidity of 
his pen ; und also because John kept his pen to the 
paper without interruption, and, though with many 
an arch twinkle in liis eyes, and now and then an 
Audible smack of his lips, had resolution to work 
on like a well-trained clerk ; whereas good l^aidlaw 
entered with such keen zest into the interest of the 
story os it flowed from the author's lips, that he 
could not suppress exclamations of surprise and 
delight — “ Chide keep us a* ! — the like o* that I — 
eh sirs I eh sirs !” — and so forth — which did not 
promote di spatch. 1 have often, however, ill the 
sequel, heard both these secretaries describe the 
astonishment with which they were equally affected 
when Scott began this experiment. The affectionate 
Laidlaw beseeching him to stop dictating, when his 
audible suffering filled every pause, “ Nuy, Willie,” 
j lie answered, “ only see that the doors are fast. I 
j would fain keep all the cry as well as all the wool 
i to ourselves; lmt as to giving over work, that can 
! only be when 1 am in woollen.” John Ballantyne 
j told mo, that after the first day, ho always took 
| care to have a dozen of pens made before he seated 
i himself opposite to the sofa on which Scott lay, and 
that though he often turned himself on his pillow 
with a grouu of torment, he usually continued the 
sentence in the same breath. But. when dialogue 
of peculiar animation was in progress, spirit sceiucd 
to triumph altogether over matter — he anise from 
his couch and walked up and down tile room, raising 


turned yesterday with him. All beg kind compli- 
ments to you and Mrs Terry and little Walter. I 
remain your very feeble but convalescent to com- 
mand, * Walter Scott. 

« P.S. — We must not forget the case for tlio 
leaves of the table while out of use ; without some- 
thing of the kind, 1 am afraid they will be liuhle to 
injury, which is u pity, as they are so very beauti- 
ful.” 1 

The accounts of Scott’s condition circulated in 
Edinburgh in the course of this April were so alarm- 
ing, that 1 should not have thought of accepting his 
invitation to revisit Abbotsford, unless John 13al- 
lantyne had given me better tidings about the end 
of the mouth. He informed me that liis “ illus- 
trious friend” (for so both the Ballantynes usually 
spoke of him) was so much recovered us to have 
resumed his usual literary tasks, though with this 
difference, that he now, for the first time in his life, 
found it necessary to employ the hand of another. 
I have now before me a letter of the Uth April, in 
which Scott says to Constable — a Yesterday 1 be- 

* The Duke of Buccleuch gave Scott some old oak-roots from 
Dmmlanrig, out of which a very beautiful set of dinner-tables 
were manufactured by Messrs Bullock. 


and lowering his voice, and us it were acting the 
purts. It was in this fashion that Scott produced 
the far greater poriion of The liridu of Lamnier- 
moor — the whole of the Legend of Montrose — 
and almost the whole of Ivanlioe. Yet, when his 
health was fairly reestablished, he disdained to 
avail himself of the pow r er of dictation, which he 
had thus put to the shar]>est tost, hut resumed, and 
for many years resolutely adhered to, the old plan 
of writing everything with his ow r n hand. When I 
once, sometime afterwards, expressed my surprise 
that lie did not consult his ease, and spare his eye- 
sight at all events, by occasionally dictating, he 
answered — “ X should as soon think of getting into 
a sedan chair while I can use my legs.” 

On one of the envelopes in which a chapter of 
The Bride of Lammcrmoor reached the printer in 
the Canongate about this time (May 2, 181 !)), there 
is this note in the author’s own handwriting : — 

“ Dear James, — These matters will need more 
than your usual carefulness. Look sliarp— -double 
sharp — my trust is constant in thee : — 

4 Tarry woo, tarry woo. 

Tarry woo la ill to spin ; 

Card it weel, card it wed. 

Card it weel ere ye begin. 

When *tis carded, row'd, and *puo. 

Then the work ia bafflina done ■, 
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Rnt when woven, <Jre*t, and clean, I ▼oice^sxcept in the gentle accents of kindness and 

It may be dead in# for a queen.* merriment. 

So bo it, — W. S.” X told Ballantyne that I saw this was no time 

But to return I rode out to Abbotsford with for my visit, and "that I should start for Edinburgh 
John Ballantyne towards the end of the spring va- again at an early hour — and begged he would make 
cation, and though he had warned me of a sad niy apologies — in the propriety of which lie acqui- 
change in Scott’s appearance, it was far beyond osced. But as I was dressing, about seven next 
what I had been led to anticipate. Ho had l'o 3 t a morning, Scott himself tapped at my door, and en- 
great deal of flesh— his clothes hung loose about tcred, looking better I thought than at my arrival 
him — his countenance was meagre, liaggard, and the day before. “ Don’t think of going,” said lie ; 
of the deadliest yellow of the jaundice — and his “1 fool hearty this morning, and if my devil does 
hair, which a few weeks before had been but slight* come back again, it won't be for three days at any 
ly sprinkled with grey, was now almost literally rate. For the present, 1 want nothing to set me 
snow-white. His eye, however, retained its fire U P except a good trot in the open air, to drive 
un quenched ; indeed it seemed to have gained in away the accursed vapours of the laudanum I was 
brilliancy from the new langour of the other fea- obliged to swallow last night. You have never seen 
tures ; and he received us with all the usual cor- Yarrow, and when 1 have finished a little job I have 
diality, and even with little perceptible diminish- with Jocund Johnny, we shall all take horse* and 
ment in the sprightliness of his manner. He sat make a day ol it.” When 1 said something about 
at the table while we dined, but partook only of a ride of twenty miles being rather a bold experi- 
sorne rice pudding ; and after the cloth was drawn, ment after such a night, he answered, that he had 
while sipping his toast and water, pushed round ridden more than forty, a week be! ore, under simi- 
the bottles in his old style, and talked with easy bur circumstances, and felt nothing the worse. He 
cheerfulness of the stout battle he had fought, and added, that there was an election on foot, in conse- 
which he now seemed to consider as won. queue® of the death of Sir John Riddell of Riddell, 

“One day there was,” he said, “when 1 certainly Member of Parliament for the Selkirk district of 
began to have great doubts whether the mischief Burghs, and that the bad health and absence of 
was not getting at my mind— and I’ll tell you how I j the Duke of Bueeleueh rendered it quite necessary 
tried to reassure myself on that score. 1 was quite i that lie should make exertions on this occasion, 
unfit for anything like original composition ; but j “ Hi short,” said he, laughing, “ L have an errand 
I thought if" I could turn an old German ballad I | which I shall perform— and as I must pas® New- 
had been reading into decent rhymes, I might dis- | *rk, you had better not miss the opportunity of 
miss my worst apprehensions — and you shall see j seeing it under so excellent a cicerone as the old 
what came of the experiment.” He then desired minstrel, 

his daughter Sophia to fetch the MS. of The NoUe 4 ^pck and (mm srny 

Morinyer , as it had been taken down from his die- ‘ u yc secman J ru »° l urftl >* 

tation, partly by her and partly by Mr Laidlaw, About eleven o’clock, accordingly, he was mount- 
during one long and painful day while he lay in j p d, by the help of Tom Purdie, upon a staunch, 
bed. lie read it to us as it stood, and seeing that I active cob, yclept Sybil Grey, — exactly such a 
both Ballantyne and L were much pleased with the creature as is described in Mr. Dinmont’s Dumple 
verses, he suid he should copy them over,— make j - — while Ballantyne sprung into the saddle of noble 
them a little “ tighter about the joints,” — and give 1 GUI Mortality , and we proceeded to the town of 
me them to bo printed in the Edinburgh Annual j Selkirk, where Scott halted to do business at the 
Register for 1«1(»,— to consult him about which ! Sheriff-C ‘lerk’s, and begged us to move onward at a 
volume had partly been the object of my visit; and i gentle pace until he should overtake us. Jit; came 
this promise he redeemed before 1 left Him. I up by and by at a canter, and seemed in high gleo 

The reading of this long ballad, however, — (it i with the tidings he hail heard about the canvass, 
consists of forty -three stanzas)* —seemed to have j And so we rode by Pliilipliaugh, Carterhaugh, Bow- 
exhausted him : lie retired to his bed-room ; and j hill, and Newark, he pouring out all the way his 
an hour or two utter, when wo were about to fol- I picturesque anecdotes of former times— more espe- 
low bis example, his family were distressed by the j «iallv of the fatal field where Montrose was finally 
well-known symptoms of another sharp recurrence | overthrown by Leslie. He described the battle as 
of his affliction. A large dose of opium and the vividly as if he had witnessed it; the passing of 
hot bath were immediately put in requisition. His the Kttriek at daybreak by the Covenanting Gene- 
good neighbour. Dr Scott' of Dundee, was sent for, nil’s heavy cuirassiers, many of them old soldiers 
and soon attended ; and in the course of three or of Gustavus Adolphus, and the wild confusion of 
four hours wo learned that he was once more at the Highland host when exposed to their charge 
ease. But I can never forget the groans which, du- oil an extensive hauyh as flat as a bowling-green, 
ring that space, his agonv extorted from him. Well He drew us aside at Main-men s-tcc, to observe 
knowing the iron strength of his resolution, to find the green mound that marks the resting-place of 
him confessing its extremity, by cries audible not the slaughtered royalists ; and pointing to the ap- 
only all over the house, but even to a considerable parently precipitous mountain, Minehmoor, over 
distance from it— (for Ballantyne and I, after he which Montrose and his few cavaliers escaped, 
was put into his bath, walked forth to be out of mentioned, that, rough as it seemed, his mother 
the way, and heard him distinctly at the bowling- remembered passing it in her early days in a coach 
green) — it may be supposed that this was sufflei- and six, on her way to a ball at Peebles — several 

footmen marching on either side of the carriage to 
prop it up, or drag it through bogs, as the case 
might require. He also gave us, with all the dra- 
matic effect of one of his best chapters, the history 


**ntly alarming, even to my companion ; how much 

more to me, who had never before listened to that 

* See Srott’A Potiral Work*, p. AIR 
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of a worthy family who, inhabiting at the \ne of take almost all his fair estate into hia own hand, 
the battle a cottage on his own estate, had treated superintend for himself perhaps a hundred ploughs, 
with particular kindness a young officer of Leslie's and try every new nostrum that has been tabled 
army quartered on them for a night or two before, by the qu&ckish iwprorer$ of the time. And what 
When parting from them to join the troops, he took makes the tlur.g ten times more wonderful is, that 
out a purse of gold, and told the good woman that he kept day-book and ledger, and all the rest of it, 
he had a presentiment he should not see another as accurately as if he had been a cheesemonger in 
sun set, and in that case would wish his money to the (■rassninrket.** Some of the most remarkable 
remain in her kind hands ; but, if he should sur- . circumstances in Scott’s own subsequent life have 
vice, lie had no doubt she would restore it honestly. | made me • it fen recall this conversation — with more 
The young mail returned mortally wounded, hut lin- : wonder than he expressed about the ruin of the 
gored a while under her roof, and finally bequeathed j Riddells. 

to her and hers his purse and his blessing. “ Such,” i 1 remember lie told us a world of stories, some 
be said, was the origin of the respectable lairds of j tragical, some comical, about the old lairds of this 

• , now my good neighbours.” I time-honoured lineage ; and among others, that of 

The prime object of this expedition was to talk ; the seven llibles and the seven bottles of ale, which 
over the politics of Selkirk with one of the Duke ; he afterwards inserted in a note to The Bride of 
of Bbceleuch's great store-farmers, who, as the j La miner moor } lie was also full of anecdotes about 
Sheriff had learned, possessed private influence a friend of his father's, a minister of Lilliesleaf, 
with a doubtful bailie or deacon among the Souters. j who reigned for two generations the most popular 
1 forget the result, if ever I heard it. But next ; preacher in Teviotdale ; but 1 forget the orator’s 
morning, having, as he assured us, enjoyed a good ; name. When the original of Saunders Fair ford 
night in consequence of this ride, he invited us to ! congratulated him in his latter dnvs on tho undi- 
accompany him on a similar errand across Bowden j minished authority lie still maintained — every kirk 
Moor, and up the Valley of the Ayle ; and when , in the neighbourhood being left empty when it was 
we reached a particular bleak and dreary point of j known he was to mount the tent at any country 
that journey, lie informed us that ho perceived in j sacrnnieiit- tlk' shrewd divine answered, 14 Indeed, 
the waste below a wreath of smoke, which was the Mr Walter, I sometimes think it ’s vera surprising, 
appointed signal that a vro wring Smiler of some There ‘s aye a talk of this or that wonderfully gilted 
consequence had agreed to give him a personal young man frac the college ; hut whenever I ni to 
interview where no W biggish eyes were likely to be at the same oreaxion with ony o' them, I e’en 
observe them ;--und so, leaving us on the road, lie • mount the white horse in the Revelations, mid he 
proceeded to thread his way westwards, across j dings them a\” 

moor and hog, until we lost view of him. I think j Thus Scott amused himself and us as we jogged 
a couple of hours might have passed before he j homewards: and it was the suine the following day, 
joined us again, which was, as bail been arranged, , when (no election matters pressing) he rode with 
not far from the village of Lilliesleaf. in that us to the western peak of the Kildou hills, that he 
place, too, lie had some negotiation of the same might show me the whole panorama of his Teviot* 
sort to look after ; and when he had finished it, ho ! dale, and expound the direction of the various 
rode with us all round the ancient woods of Rid- | pastes by which the ancient forayera made their 
dell, but would not go near the house ; I suppose i way into Knglnud, and tell the names and tho Iiie- 
lcst any of the afflicted family might still he there. ! tori os of many a monastic chapel and baronial peel, 
Many were his lamentations over the catastrophe j now mouldering in glens and dingles that escape 
which had just befallen them. 4< They an*,” lie said, j the eye of the traveller on the highways. Among 
“ one of the most venerable races in the south of ' other objects oil which he descanted with particular 
Scotland — they were here long before these glens ; interest, were the ruins of the earliest residence of 
had ever heard tho name of Soulis or Douglas — to | the Kerrs of (Vsaford, so often opposed in urms to 
say nothing of Buccleueh : they can show a Rope's his own chieftains of Rrankpioine, and a desolate 
hull of the tenth century, authorizing the then : littb* kirk oil the adjoining moor, where tho Dukes 
Riddell to marry a relation within the forbidden j of Knxburghc are still buried in the same vault 
degrees. Here they have been for a thousand years . with the hero who fell at Turnagain. Turning to 
at least; and nowall the inheritance is to pass away, the northward, he showed us the crags and tower 
merely because one good worthy gentleman would ; of Smuillioliiie, and behind it tho shattered frag- 
not be contented to enjoy his horses, liis hounds, ment <*f Krceldoune— and repeated some pretty 
and his bottle of claret, like thirty or forty predo- f stanzas ascribed to the last of the real wandering 
ecssors, hut must needs turn scientific agriculturist, . minstrels of this district, by name Burn: — 


* 44 It was once tho universal custom to place ale, wine, or j 
sonic strong liquor, in the chamls-r of an honoured guest. to , 
n:- singe his thirst should he ferl nnv on awakening in the night, , 
which, considering that the hospitality of that period ottui 
reached excess, was hv no means unlikely. The author has met 
some instances of it in former days, and in old-tasldoned fa- 
milies. It was, perhaps, no poetic fiction tlmt records how 

9 Mv rummer anti I lay clown lo • Irep 
IVlih two liim Mtottp-. at our bis! feet; 

And aye when wc waken'd we drank them dry : 

What 'think you o' iny cummer and I ? * 

** It is a uirrrnt story in Teviotdale, that in the house of an 
ancient family of distinction, much addicted to the Presbyterian 
cause, a Bible was always put into the sleeping apartment of 
the guests, along with a bottle of strong ale. On some occasion 
there was a meeting of clergymen in the vicinity of the castle, 
all of whom were invited to ainner by the worthy Baronet, and 


Bcverid abode all night. According to the fashion of the times, 
seven of the ri ven nd guests wen: allotted to one largo bnrrnck- 
room, which was iijm d on such occasions of extended hospitality. 
The butler took cure that the divines were presented, according 
to custom, each with n Bible and a bottle of ale. But after a 
little consultation among themselves, thev are said to have re- 
called the domestic as Tie was leaving tfie upartmrnt. 4 My 
friend/ said one of the venerable guests, 4 you must know, 
when we meet together ns brethren, the youngest minister 
reads nloud a portion of Scripture to the rest; — only one Bible, 
therefore, is necessary ; take away the other six, and in their 
place bring six more ‘bottles of alt .* „ 

4 4 This synod would have suited the * hermit sage* of Johnson, 
who answered a pupil who inquired for the real road to hap- 
piness, with the celebrated line, 

* Come, my Iwl. and drink some beer ! ** 

— Bee The Bride of Lammermoor, Note to chap. *iv. 
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•'Sing Erceldoune, and Cowdenknowes, 

Where Homes bad ance commanding. 

And Diygrange. wi* the milk-white ewes, 

*Twlzt Tweed and Leader standing. . 

The bird that flees through Kedputh trees 
And Glcdawo jd banks each morrow, 

May rhnunt and sing — sweet Leader V haught 
And Bonny howms of Yarrow. 

Hut Minstrel Bum cannot assuage 
His grief while life enduretli. 

To see the diangc-s of this age 
Which fleeting time prociireth ; 

For monv a place stands in liard case. 

Where blythu folks kent nac sorrow, 

With Homes that dwelt on Leader side. 

And Hcotts tliat dwelt on Yarrow.** 

That night lie had again an attack of his cramp, 
but not so serious as the former. Next morning 
he was again at work with Ballantyne at an early 
hour ; and when I parted from him after breakfast, 
lie spoke cheerfully of being soon in Edinburgh 
for the usual business of his Court. I left liim, 
however, with dark prognostications ; ami the cir- 
cumstances of this little visit to Abbotsford have 
no doubt dwelt on my mind the more distinctly, 
from my having observed and listened to him 
throughout under the painful feeling that it might 
very probably be my last. 

On the 5th of May, he received the intelligence 
of the death of the Duke of Biicclcuch, which had 
occurred at Lisbon on the 20th April ; and next 
morning he wrote as follows to his Grace’s bro- 
ther : — 

To Hie Lord Montagu, Ditto n Park . 

“ Abbotsford, 6th May 1819. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I heard from Lord Melville, 
by yesterday’s post, the calamitous news which 
your Lordship’s very kind letter this moment con- 
firmed, had it required confirmation. For this 
for* night past, my hopes have been very faint in- 
deed, and ou Wednesday, when 1 had occasion to 
go to Yarrow, and my horse turned from lrnbit to 
go up the avenue at Bowliill, I felt deeply im- 
pressed that it was a road I should seldom travel 
for a long time at least. To your Lordship — let 
me add, to myself — this iH an irreparable loss ; for 
such <i fund of excellent sense, high principle, and 
perfect honour, have been rarely combined iu the 
same individual. To tlio country the inestimable 
loss will be soon felt, even by those who were in- 
sensible to his merits, or wished to detract from 
them, when lie was amongst us. In my opinion 
lie never recovered his domestic calamity, lie 
wrote to me, a few days after that cruel event, a 
most affectionate and remarkable letter, explaining 
liis own feelings, and while ho begged that I would 
come to him, assuring me that 1 should find liim 
the same he would be for the future years of his 
life. He kept his word ; but £ could see a grief of 
that calm and concentrated kind which claims the 
hours of solitude and of night for its empire, and 
gradually wastes the springs of life. 

" Among the thousand painful feelings which 
this melancholy event hod excited, I have some- 
times thought of his distance from home. Yet this 
was done with the best intention, and upon the best 
advice, and was perhaps the sole cliance which re- 
mained for reestablishment. It has pleased God 
that it has failed ; but the best means were used 
under the best direction, and mere mortality can 
do no more. I am very anxious about the dear 
young ladies, whose lives were so much devoted to 
their father, and shall be extremely desirous of 
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know^ig how they are. The Duchess has so much 
firmness of mind, and Lady M. so much affectionate 
prudence, that they will want no support that ex- 
ample and kindness can afford. To me the world 
seems a sort of waste without him. We had many 
joint objects, constant intercourse, and unreserved 
communication, so that through him and by him I 
took interest in many things altogether out of my 
own sphere, and it seems to me as if the horizon 
were narrowed and lowered around me. But God’s 
will be done ; it is all tliat brother or friend can 
or dare say. — I have reluctance to mention the 
trash which is going on here. Indeed, 1 think little 
is altered since I wrote to your Lordship fully, ex- 
cepting that last night late, Chisholm 1 arrivot) at 
Abbotsford from Lithgow, recalled by the news 
which had somehow reached Edinburgh, — as I 

suspect by some ofiiciousness of He left 

Lithgow in such a state tliat there is no doubt he 
will carry that burgh, unless Pringle 9 gets Selkirk. 
He is gone off this morning to try the possible and 
impossible to get the single vote which he wants, 
or to prevail on one person to stand neuter. It is 
possible he may succeed, though this event, when 
it becomes generally known, will be greatly against 
his efforts. I should care little more about the 
matter, were it not for young Walter, 5 * and for the 
despite 1 feel at the success of speculations which 
were formed on the probability of the event which 
has happened. Two sons of ******* came here 
yesterday, and with their father’s philosophical spi- 
rit of self-accommodation, established themselves 
for the night. Betwixt them and Chisholm’s noise, 
my head and my stomach suffered so much (under 
the necessity of drowning feelings which I could not 
express), that l had a return of the spasms, and I 
felt as if a phantasmagoria was going on around 
me. Quiet, and some indulgence of natural and soli- 
tary sorrow, have made me well. To-day I will ride 
up to Selkirk and see the magistrates, or the chief 
of them. It is necessary they should not think the 
cause deserted. If it is thought proper to suspend 
the works at Uowhill, perhaps the measure may be 
delayed till the decision of this matter. 

“ 1 am sure, my dear Lord, you will command 
me in all I can do. 1 have only to regret it is so 
little. But to show that my gratitude lias survived 
my benefactor, would be the pride and delight of 
xny life. I never thought it possibles that a man 
could have loved another so much, where the dis- 
tance of rank was so very great. But wfiy recur 
to things so painful? I pity poor Adam Fcrgusson, 
whose affections were so much engaged by the 
Duke’s kindness, and who has with his gay temper 
a generous and feeling heart. The election we 
may lose, but not our own credit, and that of the 
family — that you may rest assured of. My best 
respects and warmest sympathy attend the dear 
young ladies, and Lady Montagu. I shall be anx- 
ious to know' how r the Duchess-Dow ager does under 
this great calamity. The poor boy — what a slip- 
pery w'orld is before him, and how early a danger- 
ous, because a splendid, lot is presented to him ! 
But he has your personal protection. Believe me, 
w r ith a deep participation in your present distress, 
your Lordship’s most faithfully, 

• Walter Scott.** 


* Mr Chisholm was the Tory candidate for the Selkirk burghsi 
8 Mr Pringle of Ciiftoo, the Whig candidate. 

8 Walter Francis, the present Duke of Bnodeuch. 
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Scfttt drew up for Ballantyne's newspaperhf that 
week the brief character of Charles Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, which has since been included in liis Prose 
Miscellanies (vol. iv.) ; and the following letter ac- 
companied a copy of it to Dittou Park : — 

“ To the Lord 3 [ontagu, «$•<;. ijc. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I send you the newspaper 
article under a different cover. 1 have studied so 
much to suppress my own feelings, and so to give 
a just, calm, and temperate view of the excellent 
subject of our present sorrow, such ns I conceive 
might be drawn by one less partially devoted to 
him, that it has to my own eye a cold and lifeless 
resemblance of an original so dear to me. J3ut 1 
was writing to the public, and to a public less nc- 
quaiytud with him than a few years* t?x]K»rionce 
would have made them. Even his own tenantry 
were but just arrived at the true estimation of bis 
character. I wrote, therefore, to insure credit and 
belief, in a tone greatly under my own feelings. L 
lm\e ordered twenty-live copies to Ik* put in u dif- 
ferent shape, of which 1 will send your Lordship 
twenty. It hits been a painful task, but. 1 fi*el it 
was due from me. 1 am just favoured with your 
letter. I beg your Lordship will not write more 
frequently than you find quite convenient, for you 
must have now more than enough upon you. The 
arrangement respecting Houghton 1 * * is what I ex- 
pected — the lifeless remains will he laid where the 
living thoughts lind long been. I grieve that l shall 
not see the last honours, yet I hardly know how I 
could have gone through the scene. 

u Nothing in the circumstances could have given 
me the satisfaction which I receive from your Lnrd- 
rliip’s purpose of visiting Scotland, and bringing 
down tin' dear young ladies, who unite so many 
and such affecting ties upon the regard and affec- 
tion of every friend of the family, it will he a 
measure of tlui highest necessity for the political 
interest of the family, and your Lordship will ha\e 
an opportunity of hearing much information of im- 
portance, which really could not be made subject 
of writing. The extinction of fire on the hearths 
of this great house, would be putting out a public 
light and a public beacon in the time of darkness 
and storms. Ever your most faithful W. S.” 

On the 11th of May, Scott returned to Edinburgh, 
and was present next day at the .opening of the 
Court of Session ; when all who saw him were as 
much struck as I had been at Abbotsford with the 
lamentable change his illness had produced in his 
appearance, lie was. unable to persist in attend- 
ance at the Clerk’s table— for several weeks after- 
wards I think he seldom if ever attempted it; — 
and I well remember tliat, when the Third Series 
of the Tales of My Landlord at length cainc out 
(which was on the 10th of June), lie was known 
to be confined to bed, and the book was received 
amidst the deep general impression that we should 
see no moro of that parentage. On the 13th lie 
wrote thus to Captain Fergusson, who had arrived 
in London with the remains of the Duke of liuc- 
deucli : — 


l Houghton, In Northamptonshire. This seat came into the 

possession of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch,.by his marriage with 

the daughter and heiress of John, the last Duke of Montagu, 

who survived for many years her son Duke Charles. At Bough- 


OF BUCCLEUCI1— 1819. 

“ To Captain Ad< f m Frrgttfson, »£<?. $<?., Montagu 
House, XVhitehatt. 

“ My Hear Adam, — T am i.orry to say I ha vs 
had another t ight days’ visit of mv disorder, which 
has confined mo chiefly to my bod. It is not at- 
tended with *«» much acute pain as in spring, hut 
with much sickness and weakness. It will perhaps 
shade off into n mild chronic complaint — if it re- 
turns frequently with the same violence, I shall 
break up by degrees, and follow my dear Chief. I 
do not mean that there is the least cause for imme- 
diate apprehension, hut only that the constitution 
must be injured at last, ns well by the modes of 
cure, or rather of relief, as by the pain. My diges- 
tion as well as my appetite are for the present quite 
gone— a change from former days of Leith and 
Newhaven parties. 1 thank tied 1 can look at this 
possibility without much anxiety, and without a 
shadow of fear. 

“ Will you, if your time scries, undertake two 
little commissions for mot One respects a kind 
promise of Lord Montagu to put. (icorge Thomson's 
name on a list for kirk preferment. 1 don’t like to 
trouble him with letters— he must he overwhelmed 
with business, and has his dear brother’s punctuality 
in replying even to those which require none. I 
would fain have that Scottish A hr. Adams provided 
for if possible. My other request, is, that you will, 
if you can, see Terry, and ask hint what is doing 
about my dining-room chairs, and especially about 
the ear|H»t, for 1 shall not without them have the 
use of what Slender calls ‘ mine own great parlour* 
this reason. I should write to him, imt am really 
unable. 1 hope? you will soon come down — a sight 
of you would do me good at the worst turn 1 liavo 
yet had. The Baronet 51 is very kind, and comes 
and sits by me. Everybody likes the Regalia, and 
1 have heard of no one grudging their ha<j A - — hut you 
must get, something better. 1 have been writing 
to the* Commie 4 about this, lie lias been inexpres- 
sibly kind in Walter’s matter, ami the Duke of York 
has promised an early commission. When you see 
our friend, you can talk over this, and may perhaps 
save him the trouble of writing particular direc- 
tions what further is to he done. J a go’s rub*, 1 
suppose-- 4 put money in my purse.' 1 wish ill 
passing you would a^k how the ladies are in Picca- 
dilly. Yours over, W. Scott." 

Tin* Bride of Lanuuormoor, and the Legend of 
Montrose, would have been read with indulgence 
had they in sled it; for tin* painful circumstances 
under which they must have been produced were 
known wherever an English newspaper made its 
way; but 1 believe that, except in numerous typi- 
cal errors, which sprung of necessity from the au- 
thor's inability to correct any proof-sheets, no ouo 
ever a fleeted to perceive in cither tale the slightest 
symptom of his malady. Dugald Dalgetty was 
placed by acclamation in the same rank with Bailie 
Jarvie — a conception equally new, just, and hu- 
morous, and w'orked out in all the details, as if it 
had formed the luxurious entertainment of a chair 
as easy as was ever shaken by Rabelais; and though 
the character of Montrose himself seemed hardly 
to have been treated so fully as the subject merited, 

ton. an the reader win see, Scott's early frfrsid, the Ducheei 
Harriet of Bucdeuch, had been buried In 1B14. 

* Mr William (,'lcrk. 9 A uMlling. 

4 The Lord C 1 ifef-Comml«kmvr A :1am. 

c c 
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the accustomed rapidity of the novelist's execution ' Soo/ after Scott reappeared in the Parliatnent- 
would have been enough to account for any such , house, he came down one Saturday to the vaulted 
defect. Of Caleb Balderstone — (the hero of one of j chambers below, where the Advocate*’ Library was 

a. ...... 1 1! a! —.1 • _1_ 1. - 1 A _ I At 1. tlw. Vn/n.Uv an/] nn 


the many ludicrous delineations which ho owed to 
the late Lord Haddington, a man of rare pleasan- 
try, and one of the best tellers of old Scotch stories 
that 1 ever heard) — I cannot say that the general 
opinion was then, nor do 1 believe it ever since has 
been, very favourable. It was pronounced at the 
time, by more than one critic, a mere caricature ; 
and though Scott himself would never in after days 
admit this censure to be just, he allowed that u he 
might have sprinkled rather too much parsley over 
his chicken/' But even that blemish, for I grant 
that 1 think it a serious one, could not disturb the 
profound interest and jiathos of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor — to my fancy the most pure and power- 
ful of all the tragedies that Scott ever penned. The 
reader will be well pleased, however, to have in 
place of any critical observations on this work, the 
following particulars of its composition from the 
notes which its printer dictated when stretched on 
tho bed from which he well knew he was never to 
riso. 

u Tho book"’ (says James Ballantyne) 4i was not 
only written but published, before Mr Scott was 
able to riso from his bed ; and he assured me, that 
when it was first put into his hands in a complete 
shape, he did not recollect one single incident, cha- 
racter, or conversation it contained! lie did not 
desire me to understand, nor did 1 understand, that 
his illness had erased from his memory the original 
incidents of the story, with which lie had been ac- 
quainted from his boy hood. These remained rooted 
where they had ever been; or, to speak more ex- 
plicitly, In* remembered the general faets of the 


then kept, to attend a meeting of the Faculty, and as 
the assembly was breaking up, he asked me to walk 
home with him, taking Ballantyne’s printing-office 
in our way. lie moved languidly, and said, if he 
were to stay in town many days, he must send for 
Sybil Grey ; but his conversation was heart-whole; 
and, in particular, lie laughed till, despite his weak- 
ness, the stick was flourishing in his liand, over the 
following almost incredible specimen of that most 
absurd personage the late Earl of Buchan. 

Hearing one morning shortly before this time, 
that Scott was actually in extremis , tlie Earl pro- 
ceeded to Castle? Street, and found the knocker tied 
up. He then descended to the door in the ^irea, 
and was there received by honest Peter Mathieson, 
whose face seemed to confirm tho woful tidings, for 
in truth his master was ill enough. Peter told liis 
Lordship that he had the strictest orders to admit 
no visiter; but the Earl would take no denial, 
pushed the h;isliful coachman aside, and el bow'cd 
his way up stairs to the door of Scott's bedchamber. 

| He had his fingers upon the handle before Peter 
could give warning to Miss Scott; and when she 
appeared to remonstrate against such an intrusion, 
he patted her on the head like a child, and per- 
sisted in his purpose of entering the sick-room so 
strenuously, that the young lady found it necessary 
to bid Peter see tbe Earl down stairs again, at 
j whatever damage to his dignity. Peter accordingly, 
j uftor trying all his eloquence in vain, gave the tot- 
! tcring, bustling, old, meddlesome coxcomb a single 
I shove, — as respectful, doubt not, as a shove can 
! ever be, — and lie accepted that hint, and madi? a 
existence of the father and mother, of the son and I rapid exit. Scott, meanwhile had heard the confu- 
daughter, of tho rival lovers, of the compulsory i sion, ami at length it was explained to him ; when 
marriage, and the attack made by the bride ii|h>ii j fearing that Peter's gripe might have injured Lord 
the hapless bridegroom, 1 with the general catasiro- j Buchan's lcchle person, he desired James Bui Ian - 
phe of the whole. AH these tilings lie recollected j tyne, who had been sitting by his bed, to follow the 
ju*t as he did before he took t.o lus bed : hut he lite- j old man home — make him comprehend, if he could, 
rally recollected nothing else - not a single character ; that the family wore in such bewilderment of alarm 


woven by tho romancer, not one of the many scenes 
and points of humour, nor anything with which he ; 
was connected as the writer of the work. 4 For a 
long time/ he said, * I felt myself very uneasy in j 
the course of inv reading, lest 1 should he startled 
by meeting something a Itogether glaring and fau- 
tflstic. 1 lowever, 1 recollected that, you hail been the j 


that the ordinary rules of civility were out of tho 
question — and, in tine, inquire what had been tho 
object of his lordship's intended visit. James pro- 
ceeded forthwith to the Earl’s house in George 
Street, and found him strutting about his library 
in a towering indignation. Baliuiityiic's elaborate 
demonstrations of respect, however, hv degrees 


printer, mid I felt sure that you would not have I softened him, and he condescended to explain him- 
perinitted any thing of this sort to pass/ 4 Well/ | self. ‘‘ 1 wished,’’ said he, 44 to embrace Walter 


1 said, 4 upon the whole, lmw did you like it 1 
1 Why/ lie said, 4 as a whole, 1 felt it monstrous 
gross and grotesque ; hut still the worst of it made 
me laugh, and I trusted the good-natured public 
would not be less indulgent/ 1 do not think 1 ever 
ventured to lead to the discussion of this singular ! of his funeral — to show him a plan which I had 
phenomenon again ; but you may depend upon it, i prepared for the procession — and, in a word, to 


Scott before he died, and inform him that J had 
long considered it as a satisfactory circumstance 
that he and i were destined to rest together in the 
same place of sepulchre. The principal thing, how- 
ever, was to relieve liis mind as to the arrangements 


that what I have now said is as distinctly reported 
as if it had been taken down in short-haml at the 
moment ; 1 should not otherwise have ventured to 
allude to the matter at all. I believe vou will agree | 


assure him that 1 took upon tnvsidf the whole con- 
duct of the ceremonial at Dry burgh.” He then 
exhibited to Ballantyne a formal programme, in 
rliieh, as may he supposed, the predominant fea- 


with mo in thinking that tlie liistorv of the human i ture was not Walter Scott, but David Earl of 

■ i a ■ .. .a.! ... i * r. i •« ■ i j i i a L . .1 i _»• av . a ai 


mind contains nothing more wonderful. 


' There n 


Buchan. It had been settled, inter alia , that tlie 


>d in tho Fitin hurnh Frrninp Tott of October I cordinsr to the traditional creed of the Dalrymplp family, the 


10. IJ140, a letter dated Scplenihci *J»tb., 1H23, addressed hy Sir : lady’s unhappy lover. Lord Rutherford, had found mean* to he 
J. Horne Dnlrymple Klnhinstonr. ltnrt., to the late Sir Jit me* , aecreted in the nuptial chamber, and that the wound of the 
Stewart lVnlinm of Coltness. Mart., both descendants of the , hridccrionm, Sir David Dunbar of Huldoon, was Inflicted by his 

Lord President Stair, whnv daughter was the original of tlie ‘ 

J'-ride of l^unmenuoor,” from which it nnent^ that, ae- 


I.ord«hip’s hand. The letter in question will be appended to 
tlw nf*t edition of the Novel.— [1H41.} 
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©aid Earl was to pronounce sin eulogium mtr the 
grave, after the fashion of French Academicians in 
the 1 Pen? la Chaise. 

And this silliest and vainest of busy-bodies was 
the elder brother of Thomas and Henry Erskiue ! 
But the story is well known of liis boasting one day 
to the late Duchess of Gordon of the extraordi- 
nary talents of his family — when her unscrupulous 
Grace asked him, very coolly, whether the wit hud 
not come by the mother, and fjcenall settled on the 
younger branches. 

Scott, as his letters to be quoted presently will 
show, had several more attacks of his disorder* and 
some very severe ones, during the? autumn of 18 H>; 
nor, indeed, had it quite disappeared until about 
Christmas. But from tin* time of his return to 
Abbotsford in July, when lie adopted the s> stein of 
treatment recommended by a skilful phiaieiuu (Dr 
Dirk), who had had large c\|»erieneo in maladies 
of this kind during his iuaiuu like, the seizures 
gradually became less violent, ami liis confidence 
iliat lie was ultimately to battle the enemy remained 
unshaken. 

As 1 had no opportunity of seeing him again 
uni it lie was almost entirely rre.-talilishcd, I shall 
lean* the. progress of his restoration 1<» ho collected 
from his correspondence. But 1 must not forget 
to set down what his daughter Sophia afterwards 
told me of his conduct upon one night in June, 
when he really did despair of himself, llo then 
called his children about his bed, and took leave of 
them with solemn tenderness. After giiing them, 
one by one, such ad\ice as suited their years and 
characters, he added “ For myself, niv dears, 1 
am unconscious of cut hasing done any man an 
injury, or omitted any fair opportunity of doing 
any man a benefit. 1 ssell know that no human 
life can appear otherwise than weak and filthy in 
this eyes of God: but 1 rely on the merits and 
intercession of our Redeemer.” lie then laid his 
hand oil their heads, and said — u God bless you ! 
hive so that you may all hope to meet each other 
in a hotter place hereafter. And now leave me, 
that L may turn my face to the wall.” They obeyed 
him ; but lie presently fell into a deep sleep ; and 
when lie awoke from it after many hours, the crisis 
of extreme danger was felt hy himself, and pro- 
nounced by his physician, to have been o\ereonie. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Gmliril rrftitnHiBlmicnt of Soott'n lii-alth— Ivanhot* in pro- 
— liis Min Walter jniiid lli«* Ki^liici-litli Kwrim* nt «if 
jlu.N&nrs — Scott'* <'orn**|»' mill nn* with his Son --Mi »•» i!a- 
li'mus Letters to Mrs M.nlrjin t’l» jJinw, M. NV. Hart^tonm*, 
.1. <J. bockhart, John Mailiiiit>nc f John Miss 

Kditewortli, l.ord Mon i:\kii. Ovc. — AhlfOtsfonl >i-iut| hy 
IVinco 1.co^mjI(J of huxu t olmn;' — Death of Mrs William 
Krskinc. 

lain. 

Bkfobb Scott left Edinburgh, on tlie 1 2th of July, 
ho had not only concluded his bargain with Con- 
stable for another novel, but, as will appear from 
some of liis letters, made considerable progress in 
the dictation of Ivunhoc. 

That he already felt great confidence on the 
score of liis health, may be inferred from Ills allow- 
ing Ills son, Walter, about tbe middle of the mouth, 
to join the 18th regiment of Hussars, in which he 


lmd* shortly before, .received his commission M 
l Cornet. 

Scott's letters u> liis son, the first of liis family 
1 that left the house, will merit henceforth a good 
deal of the reader's attention. Walter was, when 
h.i thus quitted Abbotsford to try his chances in 
tiie active worid, only in the eighteen til year of bis 
> age : and the fashion of education in Scotland is 
1 such, that la' had scarcely ever dept a night under 
a different roof from his |>avciits, until tliis sc para- 
; tion oeeurred. He hail been treated from liis cradle 
; with all the indulgence that a man of sense can 
mr permit himself to show to auy of liis children; 
. mid fur several years lie had now been hia father’s 
daily companion in all liis out-of doors occupations 
and amusements. The parting was a painful one: 
hut Scott's ambition centered in the heir of liis 
name, and instead of fruitless piuiugs :uul lament- 
ings, he heiieeforlh made it his constant business 
to keep up such a frank correspondence with tho 
, young man as might enable himself to exert over 
; him, when at a distance, tin* gentle influence of 
! kindness, • \pcririice, and wisdom. The series of 
liis letters to his son is, in my opinion, hy far tho 
j most interesting and valuable, as respects the per- 
sonal character and temper of the writer. It will 
i easily he supposed that, aH the young officer entered 
fully into liis father's generous \icws of what their 
! correspondence ought to he, and detailed every 
1 little incident of his new career with the same c*asy 
1 confidence as if he had been writing to a friend or 
elder brother not very widely differing from him- 
self in standing, the answers abound with opinions 
! oil subjects with which 1 have no right to occupy 
■ or entertain my readers: blit 1 shall introduce in 
! the prosecution of this work, as many specimens of 
Scott’s paternal ad\icc as 1 can hope to render 
; generally inh legible without indelicate explana- 
tions — and more especially such as may prove 
, serviceable to other \ oiing persons when first out- 
harking under their own pilotage upon the sea of 
, life. Scott’s manly Kindness to his hoy, whether 
j lie is expressing approbation or censure of liis con- 
, duct, ran require no pointing out ; and his practical 
1 wisdom was of that lihcml order, based on such 
com prehensile views of man and the world, that l 
, am persuad'd it will often be found available to 
i tlu* circumstances of their own \arinus cases, by 
j inn ng men of whateier station or profession. 
i 1 shall, nevertheless, ad hen* as usual to the cliro- 
I nologieal order; and one or two miscellaneous lot- 
' ters must eoi dinglv precede tho first, article of 
| his correspondence with tho Gurnet. llo alludes, 
however, to tin* youth’s departure in the following — 

“ Tu Mrs Maclean ('IcjJtane of Torloirk. 

" A I •hotirffjrri, July IMIi, IttUJ. 

i u Dear Mrs Clcphanc, — Nothing could give me 
, more pleasure than to hoar you are well, and 
I thinking of looking this way. You W'ilt find all my 
j tilings in very different order from when you were 
1 here last, and plenty of room for matron and miss, 

; man and maid. We have no engagements, except 
to Newton Don about tho 20th August — if w’o bo 
. alive no unreasonable proviso in so long an en- 
: gageinciit. My health, however, seems in a fair 
wav of being perfectly restored. It is a joke to 
talk of any other remedy than that forceful but 
most unpleasant one — calomel. 1 cannot say I 
ever felt advantage from anything els© ; and I am 
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perfectly satisfied that, used as an alterative, and 
taken in very small quantities for a long time, it 
must correct all the inaccuracies of the biliary or- 
gans. At least it has done so in my case more 
radically than 1 could have believed possible. I 
have intermitted the regime for some (lays, but 
begin a new course next week for precaution. Dr 
Dick, of the East- India Company’s service, has put 
rnc mi this course of cure, and says he never knew 
it fail unless when the liver was irreparably in- 
jured. I believe I shall go to Carlsbad next year, 
jf l must go to a watering-place, I should like one 
where 1 might hope to see and learn something 
new myself, instead of being hunted down by some 
of the confounded lion-catchers who haunt English 
spas. 1 have not the art of being savage to those 
people, though few are more annoyed by them. 1 
always think of Snug the Joiner — 

‘ If I Mlmuld as lion come in strife 

Into Hiicli plate, 'twero pity on my lift'.* 

u 1 have been delayed in answering your kind 
letter by Walter’s departure from us to join his 
regiment, the 18t.h Dragoons, lie has chosen a 
profession for which ho is well suited, being of a 
calm but remarkably firm temper — fond of mathe- 
matics, engineering, and all sorts of calculation — 
clear-headed, and good-natured. When you add to 
this a good person and good manners, with great 
dexterity in horsemanship and all atliletic exer- 
cises, and a strong constitution, one hopes you have 
the grounds of a good soldier. My own selfish 
wish would have been that he should have followed 
the law ; hut ho really had no vocation that way, 
wanting the acuteness and liveliness of intellect 
indispensable to making a figure in that profession. 
So 1 am satisfied all is for the best, only L shall 
miss my gamekeeper and companion in my rides 
and walks. Jhit so it was, is, and must he — the 
young must part from the nest, and learn to wing 
tlieir own way against, the storm. 

“ i beg my best and kindest compliments to 
Lady Compton. Stooping to write hurts me, or 1 
would have sent her a few lines. As I shall he 
stationary here for all this season, I shall not seo 
her, perhaps, for long enough. Mix Scott and the 
girls join in best love, and l am ever, dear Mix 
Clephanc, your faithful and most obedient servant, 

Walt Kit Scott.” 

1 have had some hesitation about introducing the 
next letter — which refers to the then rreeiit pub- 
lication of a sort of mock-tour in Scotland, entitled 
“ IVter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.” Nobody hut a 
very young and a very thoughtless person could 
have dreamt of putting forth such a hook ; yet the 
Epistles of the imaginary Dr Morris have been so 
often denounced ns a more string of libels, that I 
think it fair to show liow much more leniently 
Scott judged of them at the time. Moreover, his 
letter is a good specimen of the liberal courtesy 
with which, on all occasions, he treated the hum- 
blest aspirants in literature. Since l have alluded 
to Veter’s Letter*} at all, I may as well take the 
opportunity of adding that they were not wholly 
the work of one liand. 

ft To J, G. Lockhart , /?*/., Carnbroe House, 
Holly town. 

“ Abbotsford. July lJHh. 1H19. 

* My Dear Sir, — LUtingucndum est. When 1 


receivd a book ex dono of the author, in the general 
case 1 offer my thanks witli all haste before I cut 
a loaf, lest peradventure I should feel more awk- 
ward in doing so afterwards, when they must not 
only be tendered for the well printed volumes them- 
selves, and the attention which sent them my way, 
but moreover for the supposed pleasure I have 
received from the contents. But witli respect to 
the learned Dr Morris, the case is totally differ- 
ent, and I formed the immediate resolution not to 
say a word about that gentleman’s labours without 
having read them at least twice over — a pleasant 
task, which has been interrupted partly by ray 
being obliged to go down the country, partly by 
an invasion of the Southron, in the persons of Sir 
John Shelley, famous on the turf, and his lady. I 
wish Dr Morris had been of the party, chiefly lor 
the benefit of a little Newmarket man, called Cou- 
sins, whose whole ideas, similes, illustrations, &c. 
were derived from the course and training stable. 
He was perfectly good-humoured, and I have not 
laughed more this many a day. 

“ 1 think the Doctor lias got over his ground ad- 
mirably ; — only the general turn of the hook is per- 
haps too favourable, both to the state of our public 
society, and of individual character : 

4 Ills fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud.' 1 

But it was, in every point of view, right to take this 
more favourable tone, and to throw a Claude Lor- 
raine tint over our northern landscape. We cannot 
hoar the actual bare truth, either in conversation, 
nr that which approaches nearest to conversation, 
in a work like tlie Doctor’s, published within the 
circle to which it refers. 

“ For the rest, the Doctor has fully maintained 
his high character for force of expression, both fie- 
ri*) us mid comic, and for acuteness of observation 
— rnn aru tethjU - — and his scalped has not been idle, 
though his lenient hand has cut sharp arid clean, 
and poured balm into the wound. What au acqui- 
sition it would have been to our general information 
to have had such a work written, l do not say fifty* 
hut even five-and-twenty years ago ; ami how much 
of grave and gay might then have been preserved, 
as it wen*, in amber, wliieli have now mouldered 
away. When 1 think that at an age not much young- 
er than yours I knew Black, Ferguson, Robertson, 
Erskinc, Adam Smith, John Home, &c. &c., aud at 
least saw Burns, I can appreciate better than any 
one the value of a work which, like this, would 
have handed them down to posterity in their living 
colours. Dr Morris ought, like Nourjahad, to revive 
every half century, to record the fleeting man- 
ners of the age, and the interesting features of those 
who will be only known to posterity by their works. 
If 1 am very partial to the Doctor, which I am not 
inclined to deny, remember I have been bribed by 
his kind and delicate account of his visit to Abbots- 
ford. Like old Cumberland, or like my own grey 
cat* I will cVn purr and put up my back, and enjoy 
his kind flattery, even when I know it goes beyond 
my merits. 

“ 1 wish you would come and spend a few days 
here, wliile this delightful weather lasts. 1 am now 
so well as quite to enjoy the society of my friends, 
instead of the woful pickle in which I was in spring, 
when you last favoured me. It was, however, dig- 


1 tioktauittrs tictai iation. 
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tut* rind ice nodu s, for no leas a deity descended to 
my aid than the potent Mercury himself, in the 
shape of calomel, which I have been obliged to take 
daily, though in small quantities, for these two \ 
months past. Notwithstanding the inconveniences ; 
of this remedy, 1 thrive upon it most marvellously, , 
having recovered both sleep and apjietite ; so wh*-u : 
you incline to come this way, you will lind me look- 
ing pretty bohbishly. — Yours very truly, 

W Ai.TK.it Scott.” 

On the same day, Scott wrote as follows, to .John j 
liallantyne, who had started for London, on his 
route to Paris in quest of articles for next winter's j 
auction-room — and whose good offices lie was an\- j 
ious to engage on behalf of the Cornet, in ease they } 
slipuld happen to he in the uictro}H)lis at the same j 
time: — 

u To Mr John liallantyne, care of Messrs 
Lungina n Co., London . 

11 Abbotsford, .July l!Mb, 1819. 

“ Dear John, — l have only to say, respecting 
matters here, that they arc all going on quietly. 

'i he first volume is very nearly finished, and the ; 
whole will he out in the first or second week of Sep- . 
teinhcr. It will b« well if you can report yourself 
in Britain hy that time at farthest, as something 
must he done oil the hack of this same I\anho<\ 

“ Walter left us on Wednesday night, and will 
he in town by the time this reaches you, looking, I 
fancy, very like a cow in afreind loaning. 1 He will 
be heard of at Miss Dunicrgue’s. 1’ray look after • 
him, and help him about liis purchases. j 

“ l hope you will he so successful in your foreign I 
journey as to diddle the Edinburgh folk out of some 1 
cash this winter. But don’t forget September, if you 
wish to partake the advantages thereof. 

“ I wish you would see what goiKl reprints of old 
books are come cut this year at Triphook’s, and 
bend me a note of them. — Yours very truly, 

W. Scott.” 

John Ballantync found the Cornet in London, 
and did for him what liis father had requested. 

“ To Mr John liallantyne . 

“ Abbotsford, July 2 fi. 11119. 


happen to reach your hands, it will bo accompanied 
l»y a second edition of Walter Scott, a tall copy, an 
collectors say, and bound in Turkey leather, gar- 
nished with all sorts of fur and frippery' — not quite 
so well lct,\ red, however, as the old and vamped 
original edition. In other, and more intelligible 
plira*c, the tall Comet of liiissars, whom this will 
introduce to you, is my eldest son, who is now just 
leaving me to join his regiment in Ireland. 1 have 
charged him, and he is himself sufficiently anx- 
ious, to avoid no opportunity of making your ac- 
quaintance, as to he known to the good and the 
wise is hy far the host privilege lie can derive from 
my connexion with literatim*. 1 have always felt 
the value of having access to persons of talent and 
genius to he the best part of a literary' man’s pre- 
rogative, and you will not wonder, 1 am sum, that 
1 should he desirous this youngster should have a 
share of tin* same benefit-. 

“ J have had dreadful bad health for many month* 
past, and have endured more pain than 1 thought 
was eonsistent with life. But the thread, though 
frail in some respects, is tough in others; and hero 
am I with renewed health, mid a fair prospect of 
regaining my strength, much exhausted by such a 
train of s-ufh ring. 

“ 1 do not know when this will reach you, my 
son’s motions being uueertnin. But, find you whero 
nr when it will, it comes, dear Miss Edgeworth, 
from the sincere admirer of your genius, mid of the 
patriotic and excellent manner in which it has al- 
ways been exerted. In which character l subscribe 
myself ever yours truly, Waltkh Scott.” 

1 believe, at the time when the foregoing letter 
was written, Scott and Miss Edgeworth had never 
met. The next was addressed to a gentleman 
w hose acquaintance the poet Imd formed when col- 
lecting materials lbr his edition of Swift. On tliat 
occasion Mr llartstongc was of great servico to 
Scott— mid he appears to have paid him soon after- 
wards a visit at Abbotsford. Mr llartstongc wan 
an amiable and kind-hearted man, and enthusias- 
tically devoted to literatim* ; hut liis own poetical 
talents were undoubtedly of the sort that finds littlo 
favour either with gods or columns. Ilo seems to 
have written shortly before this time to inquiro 
about his old acquaintance's health. 


“ Dear John, — I liuve yours with the news of 
Walter’s rattletraps, which are abominably extra- 
vagant. But there is no help for it but submission. 
The things seem all sueli as cannot well he wanted. 
How the devil they mount them to such a price, the 
tailors best know. They say it takes nine tailors to 
make a man — apparently, one is sufficient to ruin 
him. We shall rub through here well enough, though 
James is rather glumpy and dumpy — chiefly, I be- 
lieve, because his child is unwell. If you can make 
any more money for ine in London, good and well, j 
I have no spare cash till .Ivanlioc comes forth. — 
Yours truly, W. Scott. 

“ E\S. — Enclosed are sundry letters of introduc- 
tion for the ci-iltrant Laird of Giluockie.” 

“ To Miss Edgeworth of Edgetcorthstown. 

«• Abbotsford, July 21, 1819. 

“ My Dear Miss Edgeworth, — When this shall 


: “ To Matthew Weld, llartstongc , Esq., M olesworth 
til reef, J hi Win . 

“ AbliotNford, July 21, 1819. 

“ Mv Dear Sir, — fortunately at 

present my system is pretty strong. Jn the mean- 
while my family are beginning to get forwards. 

1 Walter — (you remember my wading into Cauld- 
shields Loch to save his little frigate from wreck) — 
is now a Cornet of six feet two inches in your Irish 
18th Hussars; the regiment is now at Cork, and 
will probably be next removed to Dublin, so you 
will see your old friend with a new facer; be -furred, 
be-fcathcred, and be-wbiskered in the highest mi- 
litary ton. I have desired him to call upon you, 
should lie get to Dublin on leave, or come there 
upon duty. I miss him here very much, for he 
was my companion, gamekeeper, Ac. &c., and when 
one loses one’s own health and strength, there are 
few things so pleasant as to see a son enjoying both 
in the vigour of hope and premise. Think of this, 
my good friend, and as you have kind affections te 


1 Anglic? — a atnuige pasture. 
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make some good girl happy, settle yourself in life 
while you aro young, and lay up, by so doing, a 
stock of domestic happiness, against ago or bodily 
decay. There are many good tilings in life, what- 
ever satirists and misanthropes may say to the 
contrary ; but probably the best of all, next to a 
conscience void of offence (without which, by the 
by, they can hardly exist), aro the quiet exercise 
and enjoyment of the social feelings, in which we 
aro at once happy ourselves, and the cause of hap- 
piness to them who aro dearest to ns. 

“ I have no news to semi you from hence. The 
addition to my house is completed with battlement 
and liartisau, but the old cottage remains hidden 
among creepers, until I shall have leisure- ■ i.c. 
time and money- -to build the rest of my mansion 
— which 1 will not do hastily, as the present is 
amply sufficient for accommodation. Adieu, my 
dear sir; never reckon the degree of my regard by 
the regularity of my correspondence, for besides the 
vile diseases of laziness and procrastination, which 
have always beset me, I have had of late both 
pain ami languor sufficient to justify my silence. 
Belie vo me, however, always most truly yours, 

Walter Scott.** 

The first letter the young Comet received from 
liis father after mounting his u rattle-traps" \\;uh 
the following : — 

u To (\>ru(t Walter II itssars n fork. 

" Aliltfitrtfnrri, All-/. I, 1M9. 

“ Dear Walter, — I was glad to find you got safe 
to the hospitable quarters id* Piccadilly, and were 
put oil the way of achieving your business well and 
expeditiously. You would receive a packet of in- 
troductory letters by John Dalian ty lie, to wli-nu 1 
addressed them. 

46 I had a very kind letter two days ago from 
your Colonel. 1 Had l got. it sooner it would have 
saved some expense in London, but there is no 
help for it now. As you are very fully provided 
with all these appointments, you must he particular 
in taking care of them, otherwise the expense of 
replaeing them will be a great burden. Colonel 
Murray seems disposed to s!u?w jou much atten- 
tion. He is, L am told, rather a reserved man, 
which indeed is the manner of his family. You 
will, therefore, be the more attentive to what he 
says, as well as to answer all advances he may 
make to you with cordiality and frankness ; for if 
you lie siiy on the one hand, and lie reserved on 
the other, you cannot have the benefit of bis advice, 
which I hope and wish you may gain. 1 shall be 
guided by his opinion respecting your allowance : 
lie stipulates that you shall have only two horses 
(not to lie changed without his consent), and on no 
account keep a gig. You know of old liow I detest 
that mania of driving wheel-barrows up and down, 
when a mail 1ms a handsome horse, and can ride 
him. They are both foolish and expensive things, 
aud, in my opinion, aw only tit for English bag- 
men — therefore gig it not, 1 pray you. 

u In buying your horses you will bo very cau- 
tious. I see Colonel Murray has delicacy about 
assisting you directly in the matter— -for lie says 
very truly that some gentlemen make a sort of 

lTho then commandant of the 18th ITnwin was Lieute- 
nant- Colonel the Hon. Henry Murray, hrothrr to the Hurl of 
Mansfield. 


traffic in horse-flesh — from which his duty and in- 
clination equally lead him to steer clear. But he 
will take care that you don’t buy any that are unfit 
for service, as in the common course they must be 
approved by the commandant as chargers. Besides 
which, lie will probably give you some private 
hints, of which avail yourself, as there is every 
| chance of your needing much advice in this busi- 
■ ness. Two tilings 1 preach on my own experience; 
: - 1 st 9 Never to buy ail aged horse, however showy. 

1 le must liavo done work, and, at any rate, will bo 
unserviceable in a few years. 2dly 9 To buy rather 
| when the horse is something low in condition, that 
I you may the better see all his points. Six years is 
the oldest at which I would purchase. You will 
run risk of being jockeyed by knowing gentlemen 
of your own corps parting with their wj*cr \e\iced 
chargers to ohlhjt you. 'fake care of this. Any 
good-tempered horse learns the dragoon duty in 
wonderfully short time, and you are rider enough 
not to want nuc quite broke in. Look vvell about 
you, and out into the country. Excellent horses 
are bred all through Munster, and better have a 
clover young one than an old regimental brute 
foundered by repeated charges and bolls. If you 
see a brother-officer's horsy that pleases you much, 
and seems reasonable, look particularly how lie 
stands on his forelegs, and for that purpose see 
him in the stable. If lie shifts and shakes a little, 
have nothing to say to him. This is the best I can 
advise, not doubting you will be handsomely ex- 
cised after all. The officer who leaves his corps 
may be disposing of good horses, and perhaps sell- 
ing reasonable. One who continues will not, at 
least should not, part with a good horse without 
some great advantage. 

k ‘ You will remain at fork till you have learned 
your regimental duty, and then probably be des- 
patched to some out-quarter. I need not say how 
anxious I am that you should keep up your lan- 
guages, mathematics, ami other studies. To liavo 
l«»st that which you already in some degree pos^c^s 
and that which we don't practise we soon forget 
- - would be a subject of unceasing regret to you 
hereafter. You have good introductions, and don't 
neglect to avail yourself of them. Something in 
this respect your name inay do lor you- a fair 
advantage, if used with discretion and propriety. 
By the way, I suspect you did not call on John 
Richardson. 

“ The girls were very dull after you left ns ; in- 
deed the night you went away, Anne had hysterics, 
w hich lasted some time. Charles also was down in 
the mouth, and papa and mamma a little grave and 
dejected. I would not have you think yourself of 
too great importance neither, for the greatest per- 
sonages are not always long missed, and to mako a 
bit of a parody — 

* Down frill 3 the rain, up (tots the sun, 

Just ns if Walter wore not ijun* .’ 

We coinfort ourselves with the hopes that you are 
| to be happy in the occupation you have chosen, and 
! ill your new society. Let ine know if there are any 
; well-informed men among them, though 1 don't 
! expect you to find out that for some time. Bo 
| civil to all, till you can by degrees find out who aro 
* really best deserving. 

j u I enclose a letter from Sophia, which doubtless 
; contains all the news. St. Boswell’s Fair rainod 
j miserably, and disappointed the misses. The wva- 
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tlier has since been delightful, and harvest advances 
fast. All here goes its old round — the liabits of ! 
age do not greatly change, though those of youth i 
do. Mamma has been quite well, and so have i — | 
but I still take calomel. 1 was obliged to drink 
some claret with :Sir A. Don, Sir John Shelley, and 
a funny little Newmarket quizxy, called Cousins, 
whom they brought here with them tlie other day, 
but 1 was not the worse. 1 wish you had Sir J. S. ■ 
at your elbow* when you are buying your horses- ~ 
he is a very knowing man on the turf. 1 like Ins ! 
lady very much. She is perfectly feminine in her 
manners, has good sense, and plays divinely on the 
harp ; besides all which, she si loots wild boars, and 
is the boldest horsewoman I ever saw. 1 saw her \ 
at Paris ride like a lapwing, in the midst of all the 
aidfc'-de-canips and suite of the Duke of Wellington. 

“ Write what your horses come to, vV:c. Your 
outfit will Ik? an expensive mutter; but once settled, J 
it will be li.irly launching you into life in the way 
you wished, and I trust you w ill see the necessity 
of prudence and a gentlemanlike economy, which 
consists chiefly in refusing one’s self trifling in- 
dulgences until we can easily jmy for them. Unco 
inure, 1 beg you to be attentive to Colonel Murray 
and to bis lady. 1 hear of a disease among the 
moorlbwl. J suppose they* are dy ing for grief at 
your departure. Ever, my dear boy, your affec- 
tionate fatlier, Wai.tkk Scott.” 

u To the Same* 

“7th August 11119. 

“ Dear Walter, — .... I shall be curious to 
know how* you like your hrofher-officers, ami how 
you dispose of your time. The drflls and riding- 
school will, of course, oeeupy much of your mor- 
nings for some time. 1 trust, however, you will 
keep in view drawing, languages, &c. It is asto- 
nishing how far even half an hour a day regularly 
bestowed on one object, will carry a mail in making 
himself master of it. The habit of dawdling away 
time is easily acquired, and so is that of putting 
every moment either to use or to amusement. 

“ You will not la* hasty in forming intimacies 
with any of \ our brother-officers, until you observe 
whi.li of them are most generally respected, and 
likely to prove most creditable friends, it is sel- 
dom that the people who put themselves hastily 
forward to please, are those most worthy of lieing 
known. At the same time you will take cure to 
return all civility which is offered, with readiness 
and frankness. The Italians have a proverb, which 
I hope you have not forgot pour Pierrotti’s lessons 
so far as not to comprehehend — ‘ Volto acivlto t 
fttwieri dretti.' There is no occasion to let any 
one see what you exactly think of him ; ami it is 
the less prudent, as you will find reason, in all pro- 
bability, to change your opinion more than once. 

“ I shall be glad to hear of your being fitted with 
a good servant. Most of the Irish of that class are 
scapegraces — drink, steal, and lie like the devil. 
If you could pick up a canny Scot, it would be well. 
Let me know about your mess. To drink bard is 
none of your habits; but even drinking what is 
called a certain quantity every day, hurts the sto- 
mach, ami by hereditary descent yours is delicate. 

1 believe the poor Duke of Bucclcuch laid the foun- 
dation of that disease which occasioned his premar 
ture death in the excesses of Vi liars’s regiment ; 
and 1 am sorry and ashamod to say, for your warn- 


ing, that the habit of drinking wine, so much proa 
tised when 1 was a young man, occasioned, L am 
convinced, many jf my cruel stomach complaints. 
You hail better drink a bottle of wine on any par- 
ticular occasion, than sit and soak and sipple at an 
hngliiJi pint every day. 

“ All our bijiods are well. Hamlet had an in- 
flammatory attack, and l began to think lie was 
going mud. after the example of his great uaino- 
sake, but \' illie Luidlaw bled him, and bo 1mA 
recovered. Pussy is very well. Munuiia, the girls, 
and Charlie, join in love. Yours affectionately, 

W. S. 

“P.S. - Always mention what letters of mine 
you have received, and write to me whatever comes 
into your head. It is the privilege of great boys 
when distant that they cannot, tire papas by any 
length of detail upon any subject.” 

‘‘ To the fSrfmc. 

“ Al’hutsCnril, t.Jih Aui^iit 1819. 

My Dourest Walter,- I am u'ry much obliged 
to Colonel Murray for the trouble be has taken ou 
your behalf. I hope ho lias received the letter 
which 1 wrote to him a fortnight, since under Mr 
Krecling’s cover. It enclosed a parrel of letters to 
you. i took t lie liberty of asking bis advice what 
allowance you should have to assist you. You 
know pretty well my circumstances and your own, 
and that. I wish you to be comfortable, but not in 
any respect extravagant ; and this for your own 
sake, mid not for that of money, which I never 
valued very much, perhaps not so much as 1 ought 
to lia\e done. I think by speaking to Colonel 
Mitrmy you may get at bis qpininit, mid I have ho 
much Lrust in your honour and affection as to cou- 
fide in your naming your own allowance. Mean- 
time, lest the horse should starve while tho grass 
grown, i enclose a cheque upon Messrs Co nils for 
dloU, to accompt of your first year’s allowance. 
Your paymaster will give you the money for it, 1 
dare say. You have to indorse tho bill, i.e. writ* 
your name on the back of it. 

“ All concerned are pleased with your kind tokens 
of remembrance from London. Mamma and L like 
the earir-atures very lnueh. 1 think, however, 
scarce any of them shows the fancy and talent of 
old Uilruy: lie became insane, 1 suppose by ruck- 
ing bis brain in search of extravagant ideas, and 
was supported in his helpless condition by tho 
woman wlw keeps die great printsbop in St James* 
Street, who had the generosity to remember that 
she had made thousands by bis labour. 

“ everything here goes on in the old fashion, and 
we are all as well as possible, saving that Charles 
rode to Lawrence fair yesterday in a private ex- 
cursion, and made himself sick with catiug ginger- 
bread, whereby ho came to disgrace. 

“ Sophia has your letter of tho 4th, which she 
received yesterday. The enclosed will help you to 
set up shop and to get and pay whatever is ueueu- 
j sary. I wish we had a touch of your hand to make 
| the parties rise in the morning, at which they show 
| as little alertness os usual. 

j “ 1 beg you will keep an account of money ro- 
! ceived and paid. Buy a little book ruled for tho 
purpose, for pounds, shillings, and pence, and keep 
an account of cash received and expended. The 
balance ought to be cash in |»u run, if the Scok is 

i 
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regularly kept. But any very small expenses you 
can enter as ‘ Sundries* £0 *: 3 : 0*,’ which saves 
trouble. 

“ You will find tin's most satisfactory ami useful. 
But, indeed, arithmetic is indispensable to a sol- 
dier who means to rise in Ins profession. All mi- 
litary movements depend upon calculation of time, 
numbers, and distance. 

u Dogs all well — cat sick- -supposed with eating 
birds in their feathers. Sisters, brother, and mam- 
ma join in love to the * poor wounded hussa-a-r* ; 
--I dare say you have heard the song, if not, we 
shall send it for the benefit of the mess. Yours 
affectionately, Wai.tku, Scott. 

“ 1\S. — Yesterday, the 12 th y would, I suppose, 
produce some longings after the Reel heights.*’ 

In tlie following letter to Mr Richardson, we see 
Scott busied about certain little matters of heraldic 
importance which had to be settled before his patent 
of baronetcy could be properly made out. lie also 
alludes to two little volumes, which In* edited during 
this autumn — the Memorials of the llalibiirtons, a 
thin (juarto (never published),-— and the poems of 
Patrick Cart 1 /, of wliich he hacl given specimens 
some years before in the Annual Register. 

“ To J(Jm llichrtrdson, J '&*/., I'ludyer Street, 

Wei U minster. 

44 AhlKil»f<>rt1, 224 August 1819. 

“ My Dear Richardson,--] am sorry Walter 
did not get to your kind domicile. But lie staid 
but about five or six days in London, and great 
was his haste, as you may well suppose. He had 
n world of trinkums to get, for you know there goes 
as much to the man -millinery of a young officer 1 
of hussars as to that of an heiress on her bridal 
day. His complete equipage, horses not included, 
cost about £3(10; and if you add a couple of blood j 
horses, it will be £200 more, besides the price of his ( 
commission, for the privilege of getting the hard- | 
ness of liis skull tried by a brick-bat at the next * 
meeting of Rudieal Reformers. I am not much j 
afraid of these folks, however, because I rcinem- ! 
her 1703 and 1704, when the same ideas possessed , 
a much more formidable class of the people*, being : 
received by a largo proportion of farmers, shop- J 
kee pci’s, ami others, possessed of substance. A ■ 
mere mob will always be a fire of loose straw ; but ; 
it is melancholy to think of the individual mischief . 
that may be dune. 1 did not find it quite aih isable ! 
to take so long a journey as London this summer. ; 
I am quite recovered ; but in v last attack was of so ! 
dreadful a nature, that l wish to be quite insured j 
against another --t. «*. as much as one can be in- j 
mired against such a circumstance — before leaving • 
home for any length of time. | 

4< To return to the vanities of this world, from ! 
what threaten* d to hurry me to tin? next: I en- 
close a drawing of my arms, with the supporters 
which the heralds hero assign me. Our friend Har- 
den seems to wi.dt 1 would adopt one of his Mer- 
maidens, otherwise they should he both Moors, as 
on the left side. I have also added an impression 
of my seal. You can furnish Sir George Naylor 
with as much of my genealogy as will serve the 
present purpose. I shall lose no lime in connect- 
ing myself by a general service with my grand- 
uncle, the last HaTiburton of Drvburgh Abbey, or 
New mains, as they call it. I spoke to the I.yon- 


offiee people in Edinburgh. I find inv entry there 
will be an easy matter, the proofs being very 
pregnant and accessible. I would not stop for a 
trifling expense to register my pedigree in England, 
as far as you think may be necessary, to show that 
it is a decent one. My ancestors were brave and 
honest men, and I have no reason to bo asliamcd 
of them, though they were neither wealthy nor 
great. 

“ As something of an antiquary and genealogist, 
I should not like there were any mistakes in this 
matter, so I send you a small note of my descent 
by my father and my paternal grandmother, with 
a memorandum of the proofs by which they may 
lie? supported, to which 1 might, add a whole cloud 
of oral witnesses. I hate the being suspected of 
fishing for a pedigree, or bolstering one up -.nth 
false statements. How people can bring themselves 
to this, I cannot conceive. 1 send you a copy of tlio 
llalilmrton MS., of which I have printed twenty 
for the satisfaction of a few friends. You can have 
any part of them copied in London wliich ought to 
be registered. 1 should liko if Sir George Naylor 
would take the trouble of looking at the proofs, 
wliich are chiefly extracts from tlie public records. 
I take this opportunity to send you also a eopy of a 
little amateur-book — Carry’s Poems — a thorough- 
bred Cavalier, and, I think, no bad versifier. Kind 
compliments to Airs Richardson. Yours, my dear 
Richardson, most truly, Waltkr Scotp.” 

“ To Cornet W . Scott, 1 <\th ITussars, Cork. 

44 Alibotxforcl, 4th Sept. 1013. 

“ Dear Walter, — Your very acceptable letter «<f 
the 2fitli reached me to-day. I had begun to bo 
apprehensive that the draft had fallen into the 
hands of the Philistines, hut the very long calm 
must have made the packets slow in their pro- 
gress, which 1 suppose was the occasion of the delay 
Respecting tlie allowance, Colonel Murray informs 
me that from £200 to £2o0, in addition to the pay 
of a Pornct, ought to make a young man very com- 
fortable. lie adds, which I am much pleased to 
hear, that your officers are, many of them, men of 
moderate fortune, and disposed to l>e economical. 
I had thought of £200 as what would suit us both, 
but when I see the account which you very pro- 
perly keep, I shall be better able to determine. It 
must bo considered that any uncommon expense, 
as the lose of a horse or the like, may occasion an 
extra draught over and above the allowance. I 
liko very much your methodical arrangement as to 
expenses ; it is rather a tiresome thing at first to 
keep an accompt of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but it is highly necessary, and enables one to see 
how the money actually goes. It is, besides, a 
good practical way of keeping up acquaintance with 
arithmetic, and you will soon find that the prin- 
ciples on which all military movements turn are 
arithmetical, and that though one may no doubt 
learn to do them by rote, yet to understand them, 
you must have recourse to numbers. Your adju- 
| taut will explain this to you. By the way, as he is 
j a foreigner, you will have an opportunity to keep 
up a little of your French and German. Both 
are highly necessary to you ; the knowledge of the 
last, with few other qualifications, made several 
officers* fortunes last war. 

“ I observe with pleasure you are making ac- 
quaintances among the gentry, which 1 hope you 
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will not drop for want of calling, &c. I trust you 
liave delivered all your recommendations, for it is 
an affront to omit doing so, both to the person who 
writes them, and those for whom they are designed. 
On the other hand, one always hold's their head a 
little better up in the world when they keep good 
society. Lord and Lady Melville are to give you 
recommendations when you .go to Dublin. 1 war* 
at Melville Castle for two days, and found them 
both well. T was also one day at Langholm Lodge 
to meet Lord Montagu. Possibly, among your Irish 
friends, you limy get some shooting, i shall be 
glad you avail yourself of any such opportunities, 
and also that, when you get your own horses, you 
hunt in the winter, if you be within tilt 1 reach of 
hounds. Nothing confirms a man in horsemanship 
so ^cll as hunting, though 1 do not recommend it to 
beginners, who are apt to learn to ride like grooms. 
Besides the exercise, field-sports make a young sol- 
dier acquainted with the country, and habituate 
him to have a good eye for distance and for taking 
up the carte da pity# in general, which is essential 
to all, but especially to officers of light troops, who 
are expected to display both alertness and intelli- 
gence in reporting the nature of the country, being 
in tact the eyes of the army. In e\ery point of 
view, field sports are preferable to the in-doors’ 
amusement of a billiard-table, which is too often 
tbo lounging- place for idle young officers, where 
there is nothing to be got but a habit of throwing 
away time, and an acquaintance with the very worst 
society—! mean at public billiard -rooms - for un- 
questionably the game itself is a pretty one, when 
practised among gentlemen and not made a con- 
stant habit of. But public billiard-tables are al- 
most always the resort of black -legs and sharpers, 
and all that numerous class whom the* Drench call 
cheralii rs (V Industrie, and we knljhts of the tch ip- 
pi ny- post. 

1 am glad you go to the anatomical lectures. 
An acquaintance with our own very oxniordinarv 
frame is a useful branch of general know ledge*, and 
as you have some turn for drawing, it will also en- 
able you to judge of tin* proper inode of disposing 
the limbs and muscles of your figures, should you 
prosecute the art so far. In fact, then* is no branch 
of study can come much amiss to a young man, 
providing he does study, and very often the precise 
occupation of the time must be trusted to taste and 
opportunity. 

“ The White Boys made a great noise when I 
was a boy. But Ireland (the more is the pity) has 
never been without White Boys, or Bight Hoys, or 
Defenders, or 1 Vep-of-dav- Boys, or some wild as- 
sociation or auotlier for disturbing the peace of the 
country. We shall not be many degrees better if 
the Radical Reformers be not checked. The Man- 
chester Yeomen behaved very well, upsetting the 
most immense crowd ever was seen, and notwith- 
standing the lies in the papers, without any unne- 
cessary violence. Mr Hunt pretends to have had 
several blows on his head with sabres, but lias no 
wound to show for it. lam disposed to wish he 
had got such a one as once on a day I could have 
treated him to. 1 am apt to think his politic pate 
would have broached no more sedition. 

w Miss Rutherford and Klissa Russell aro now 

1 Lady Wallace was a pony ; Trout a favourite pointer which 
the Cornet had given. At leaving home, to tho joung l>aird of 
Harden, now the Master of Pol wart h. 


with us. We were also favoured with a visit of the 

Miss s, who are rather empty canisters, 

though I dare sa; very good girls. Anno tired of 
them most inhospitably. Mrs Maclean deplume 
and her two unmarried daughters are now here; 
being, as we say, pears of another tree. Your sis- 
ters si 'em very fond of the young Indies, and I am 
glad of ir, for* they will see that a great deal of ac- 
complishment ami information may be completely 
reconciled v ith liveliness, fun, good-humour, and 
gond-hivcdiiig. 

“ All here send love. Dogs and eat are w r ell. I 
d-'re say you have heard from some other corre- 
spondent that poor Lady Wallace died of an inllum- 
matio i, after two days’ illness, 'front 1 has returned 
hero several times, poor fellow, and seems to look 
for you ; but llenry Scott is very kind to him, and 
he is a great favourite. 

“ As you Hussars smoke, 1 will give you one of 
my pipes, hut you must let me know' how I can 
send it safely. 1 1 is a very handsome one, though not 
my best.. 1 will keep my M < < rsclnt inn until 1 make 
my continental tmu>and then you shall have that 
also. I hope you will get leave for a few months, 
and go with me. Yours very affectionately, 

Waltku Scott.” 

About this time, as the succeeding letters will 
show, Abbotsford had the honour of a short visit 
from I Vince Leopold of Saxe- Coburg, now King of 
the Belgians. Immediately afterwards Scott heard 
of tin* death of Mrs William Krskinc, uwl repaired 
to Edinburgh to condole with his altlicted friend.* 
Ili.s allusions meanwhile, to views of buying more 
kind on Twvcdside, are numerous. Them* specula- 
tions are explained in a most characteristic, style to 
the Cornet; anil wo see that one of them was cut 
short by tbo tragical death of a Imnuct-faird al- 
ready introduced to the reader’s notice — namely, 
Lnuehie, Lony/ei/s, the admired of HeoHrey Crayon. 

“ To ('or net WtdUr Scott, 1J U/t Jf amirs, Cork. 

“ AhlNitsfiinl, * 27 th Kept. 1H19L 

u My Dear Walter, — Your letter of the 1 Ot li gave 
me the pleasant assurance that you are well and 
happy, and attending to your profession. We have 
been jogging on here* in the old fashion, somewhat 
varied by an unexpected visit, on Friday last, from 
110 less a person than Prince Leopold. 1 eon elude 
you will have all the particulars of this important 
event from the other members of the family, so X 
shall only av that when I mentioned the number 
of your regiment, the Prince said ho had several 
friends in tin* 1 Bill, and should now think lie had 
one more, which was very polite. By the way, I 
hear an excellent character of your officers for re- 
gularity and gentlemanlike manners. This report 
gives me great pleasure, for to live in bad society 
will deprave the best manners, and to live in good 
will improve the worst. 

“ 1 am trying a sort of bargain with neighbour 
Nicol Milne at present. He is very desirous of 
parting with his estate of Fnldonsidc, and if lie will 
lie contented with a reasonable price, I am equally 
desirous to be the purchaser. 1 conceive it will 
come to about £30,000 at least. 1 will not agree 
to give a penny more ; and 1 think that sum is 

8 For Bcott’s Epitaph for Mr* Ernkine, soe bin Poetical 
Works , p. 670. 
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probably £*2000 and more above its actual market- 
able value. But then it lies extremely convenient 
for us, and would, joined to Abbotsford, make a 
very gentleman-like property, worth at least £1800 
or £2000 a-year. I can command about £ 1 0,000 
of my own, and if I be spared life mid health, 1 
should not fear nibbing off the rest of the price, 
as Nicol is in no hurry for payment. As you will 
succeed me in my landed property, I think it right 
to communicate my views to you. 1 am much 
moved by the prospect of getting at about £*2000 
or £11000 worth of marie, which lies on Milne’s 
side of the loch, but which can only be drained on 
my side, so that lie can make no use of it. This 
would make the lands of Abbotsford worth 40s. an 
acre over-head, excepting tho sheep farm. 1 am 
sensible 1 might dispose of my money to more ad- 
vantage, but probably to none which, in the long 
run, would be better for you — certainly to none 
which would be productive of so much pleasure to 
myself. The woods are thriving, and it would be 
easy, at a trifling expense, to restore Faldonside 
loch, and stock it with iish. In fact, it would re- 
quire but a small dam-bead. By means of a little 
judicious planting, added to what is already there, 
tho estate might be rendered one of the ino.st beau- 
tiful in this part of Scotland. Such are my present 
plans, my dear boy, having as much your future 
welfare and profit ill view as tin? immediate grati- 
fication of my own wishes. 

“ I am very sorry to tell you tbut poor Mrs 
William Erskinc is no more. She was sent by the 
medical people on a tour to the lakes of Cumber- 
land, and was taken ill at Lowood, on Windermere. 
Nature, much exhausted by her previous indispo- 
sition, sunk under four days’ illness. Her husband 
was with her, and two of her daughters — ho is 
much to be pitied. 

“ Mr Rec;s, the bookseller, told me he had met 
you in tho streets of Cork, and reported well of the 
growth of your Schnurr-bart. 1 hope you know 
what that menus. Bray write often, as the po^t 
comes so slow, 1 keep all vour letters, and am 
much pleased with the frankness of the style. No 
word of your horses yet { but it is bettor not to be 
impatient, and to wait for good ones. 1 have been 
three times on Newark, and killed six hares each 
time. The two young dogs nre capital good. 

“ I must not omit to tell you our old, and, I may 
add, our kind neighbour Luuchic, lias departed, or, 
as Tom expresses it, has been fairly fiytten out o' 
the war hi. You know tho old quarrel betwixt his 
brother and him about the wife: — in an ill-fated 
hour Jock the brother came down to Loehbreist 
with a sister from Edinburgh, who was determined 
to have her slum' of the scolding mate i ; they at- 
tacked poor old Luuchie like nutd folks, and reviled 
his wife in all sort nf evil language. At length his 
passion was wrought up to a great pitch, and he 
answered with much emotion, that if she were the 

greatest in Edinburgh, it was not their 

business, and as ho uttered this speech, he fell 
down on his back, and lay a dead man before them. 
There is little doubt the violence of the agitation 
had broke a blood-vessel in the heart or brain. A 
very few days since he was running up and down 
calling for a coffin, and wishing to Ciod he was in 


one ; to which Swans ton, 1 * * who w p as present, an- 
swered, lie could not apply to a better hand, and 
he would make him one if he had a mind. He has 
left a will of his own making, but from some infor- 
mality I think it will be set aside. His land cannot 
come into the market until his girl comes of age 9 
which, by tho way, makes me more able for the 
other bargain. * * * * The blackcocks are very 
plenty. I put up fourteen cocks and hens in walk- 
ing up the Clapporclcuch to look at the w T ood. Do 
you not wish you had been on the outside with 
your gun ? Tom has kept us well supplied with 
game ; he boasts that he shot fifteen times without 
a miss. I shall be glad to hear that you do the 
same on Mr Newenham’s grounds. Mamma, tho 
girls, and Charles, nil join in love and affection. 
Believe ine ever, dear Walter, your affectionate 
father, Walter Scott.” 

“ To the Lord Montagu , <J*c. tjo. 

“Abbotsford, 3d October 1819. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I am honoured with your 
Buxton letter. . . . Anent Prince Leopold, I only 
heard of his approach at eight o’clock in tho mor- 
ning, and lie was to be at Selkirk by eleven. The 
magistrates sent to ask me to help them to receive 
him. It occurred to me he might be coming to 
Melrose to see the Abbey, in winch case I could 
not avoid asking him to Abbotsford, as be must 
pass my very door. I mentioned this to Mrs 
Scott, who was tying quietly in bed, and l wish 
you had heard the scream she gave on the occa- 
sion. • Wliat have we to offer him T — ■* Wino and 
feike, 9 said 1, thinking to make all tilings easy; but 
she ejaculated in a tone of utter despair — ( Cake ! 1 
where am 1 to get cake l 9 However, being partly 
consoled with the recollection that his visit was a 
very improbable incident, and curiosity, as usual, 
proving too strong for alarm, she set out with mo 
ill order not to miss a peep of the great man. 
Janies Skene and his lady were with us, and we 
gave our carriages such additional dignity as a 
pair of leaders could add, and went to meet him in 
full puff. The Prince very civilly told me, that., 
though he could not see Melrose on this occasion, 
he wished to come to Abbotsford for an hour. 
New despair on the part of Mrs Scott, who began 
to institute a domiciliary search for cold meat 
through the whole city of Selkirk, which produced 
one shoulder of cold lamb. In the meanwhile, his 
Royal Highness received the civic honours of the 
! birse 11 very graciously. I had hinted to Bailio 
Lang,* 1 that it ought only to be licked symbolically 
| on tlie present occasion ; so lie flourished it three 
j times before his month, but without touching it 
I with his lips, and the Prince follow'ed his example 
| as directed. Lang made an excellent speech — sen- 
sible, and fending, and well delivered. The Prince 
seemed much surprised at this great propriety of 
expression and behaviour in a magistrate, whose 
}>eoplc seemed such a rabble, and whose whole 
: band of music consisted in a drum and fife. He 
) noticed to Bailie Anderson, that Selkirk seemed 
1 very populous in proportion to its extent. c On an 
! occasion like this it seems so,’ answered the Bailie, 
! neatly enough, 1 thought. I question if any raagis- 
j trates in the kingdom, lord mayors and aldermen 


1 John Swanson had then the care of tlu* Raw-mill at Toft- 

; he win* «>no of Scott's moat vain <1 d< p.-tu!iu>u. imd in Ihu 

•itjtiol succeeded Tom l*urdiu jm bis Ihiu'I.iuku. 


s See ante, p. 328. 

* Scott’s gotxl friend. Mr Andrew T.ang, 81 leriff- Clerk for 
Selkirkshire, was thon chief maghitmte of the county town. 
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not excepted, could have behaved with more decent 
and quiet good-breeding. Prince Leopold repeat- 
edly alluded to this during the time ho was at 
Abbotsford. I do not know how Mrs Scott ulti- 
mately managed ; but with broiled salmon, and 
black cock, and partridges, she gave him a verv 
decent lunch; and I chanced to have some very 
fine old hock, which was mighty germain to the 
matter. 

“ Tho Prince seems melancholy, whether natu- 
rally or from h.»bii, 1 do not pretend to say; but 1 
do u.»t remember thinking him so at Paris*, when* 

1 saw him frequently, then a much poorer man 
than myseif; yet he showed Siiine humour, for, 
alluding to the crowds that followed him every- 
where, lie mentioned some place where he had 
gone out to s-lioot, but was afraid to proceed for 
leal* of " bngipng a boy/ lie said be really thought 
of getting some shorn e.g-placo in Scotland, and 
promised me a 1, nger visit on his return. If 1 had 
had a day's notice to have <r«rif««/ the tr* tiers, we 
could have met him with a. von respectable num- 
ber of the gentry ; hut there was no time for this, 
and probably be liked it better as it was. Then* 
was only young ('iifloii who could have come, and 
lie %.*is shv and cubbish, and would not, though 
requested by the Selkirk people, lie was perhaps 
ashamed to march through Coventry with them. 
It hung often and sadly on my mind that he was 
wanting who i mild and would have received him 
like a Prince indeed; and yet the meeting betwixt 
them, had they been fated to meet, would have been 
a very sa<l one. 1 think 1 have now uixen your 
lordship a very full, true, and particular account of 
our royal vi— it , unmatched even by that, of King 
Charles at the Castle of Tillietudlem. That we did 
not speak of it. for more than a week after it hap- 
pened, and that that emphatic monosyllable. 'J he 
Prince, i- not heard amongst us more than ten 
time:-, a-day, i>, on the whole, to the credit of my ; 
family’s u!idci>tnudiiig. The piper is the only one 1 
whose brain lie seems to have < ndangcp d ; for, as ■ 
the Prince said he preferred him to any he hud 
heard in the Highlands (w hich, by tin* way, shows [ 
his Koval Highness know* nothing of the matter) ’ 
■ — the fellow' seems to have become incapable of his 1 
ordinary occupation as a forester, and has cut stick 1 
and stem without remorse to the tune of Phail 
Phranse, i.e. The Prince's Welcome. ! 

*• l am ju*t going to the head-court with Donald- 1 
son, and go a day sooner to exhume certain old j 
monuments of the Rutherfords at Jedburgh. Kd- ! 
gerstom* 1 is to meet me at Jedburgh for this re- 
search, and then we shall go up with him to dinner. 
My best respects attend Lady Montagu. 1 wish 
this letter may reach you oil a more lively day j 
than it is writtcu in, for it requires little to add to ( : 
its dulness. Tweed is coming down very fast, the 
first time this summer. Relieve me, my dear Lord, 
most truly yours, Walter .Scott.” 

“ To IK. >Sco1t, Esq., 1 V>th Hussars, Cork. 

“ AMtcrtsfiirri, l-4c.fi UctoJur IHlik 

“ Dear Walter, — I had your last letter, and am 
very glad you find pleasant society. Mrs Dundas of 

1 The late John Rutherford of Kilgerstnne, ?r»mr M.T. for 
Roxhurulwhire. w:m a penvm of hit'll worth, ami uiiivi r*;»lJv 
«ste<mc<1. t'Cott lined to .sty l , 7rlK , -i>t ins* wan 1 is Leon it hut l of 
the character of a country eentlrmen. TTe n-n. I I* li»*w f tho 
bead of the once gixiU i*n’»i powerful clan of Rutherford. 


A mb ton is so good as to send you some iutroduo- 
tions, which you wdl deliver as soon as possible. 
You will be now mi some degree accustomed to 
! meet with strangers, and to form your estimate of 
j tlicir charadci and manners. 1 liop(‘, in the mcau- 
I time, the l’ reach and Herman are uttended to; 
please to menlioii in your next letter what you aw* 
reading, and in wlmt languages. The hours of 
youth, my dear Walter, are too precious to be »;>ent 
all in gaietv We must lay lip in that period when 
our spirit is active, and our memory strong, tho 
stores of information which are not only to lacili- 
t »»e our progress through life, hut to aniuso and 
interest us ill our later stage of existence. 1 very 
often diiuk what an unhappy person I should liavo 
been, if I bail not done something more or less to- 
wards improving my understanding when I was at 
your age ; and 1 never reflect, without severe self- 
condemnation, on tin* opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge which 1 either trilled with, or altogether 
neglected. I hope you will he wiser than l havo 
■ been, ami experience less of that self-reproach. 

<k My l.»*d acquainted you with Mrs Ki*Nkiiie’s 
death, and 1 grieve to say we have just recta veil 
intelligence that our kind neighbour and good 
. friend Lord Somerville is at the very last gasp, llis 
, disease is a dysentery, and the symptoms, as his 
brother writes to Mr Samuel Somerville, are mor- 
tal. He is at Ve\ay, upon his road, 1 suppose, to 
Italy, where lie had purposed spending the winter, 
llis death, for I understand nothing else can bn 
expected, will he another severe loss to me; for 
he was a kind, good lrieiul, and at my time of day 
men do not. readily take to new associates. 1 must 
own this has been one of tho most melancholy 
years 1 ever past. The poor Duke, who loved me 
so well — Mrs Krskine- Lord Somerville — not to 
mention others with whom I was less intimate, 
make it one year of mourning. 1 should not for- 
get the Chief Karon, who, though from ill health 
we met of late seldom, w-as always my dear friend, 
and indeed very early benefactor. 1 must look for- 
wards to seeing in your success and respectability, 
and in the affection and active improve melit of all 
of you, those pleasures which are narrowed by the 
death of my eonteinpornries. Men cannot form 
now intimacies at m y period of life, hut. must bo 
happy or otherwise according to the good fortune 
and good conduct of those near relatives who rise 
around them. 

“ I wish much to know if you are lucky in aber- 
rant. Trus* him with as little cash as possible, 
and keep short accounts. Many a good servant is 
spoiled by neglecting this simple precaution. The 
man is tempted to some excuse of his own, gives 
way to it, and then has to make it up by a system 
of overcharge and peculation ; awl thus mischief 
begins, and the carelessness of the master makes 
a rogue out of uu honest laid., and cheats himself 
into the bargain. 

“ 1 have a letter from your uncle Tom, tolling 
mo his eldest daughter is to be forthwith married 
to a Captain iluxley of his own regiment. As lie 
has had a full opportunity of being acquainted with 
the ynuug gentleman, and approves of the match, 
I have to hope that it will he a happy one. I fear 
there is no great fortune in the case on either aide, 
w hich is to be regretted. 

“ Of domestic attaint I hnve little to tell you. 
The harvest has been excellent, the weather do- 
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lightful ; but this I must often have repeated. To- 
day 1 was thinning out fir-trees in the thicket, and 
the men were quite exhausted with the heat, and 
I myself, though only marking the trees, felt the 
exercise sufficiently warm. The wood is thriving 
delightfully. On the ‘28th we are to have a dance 
in honour of your birthday. I wish you could look 
in upon us for the day at least — only 1 am afraid 
we could not part with you when it was over, and 
so you would be in the guise of Cinderella, when 
she outstaid her time at the ball, and all her finery 
returned into its original base materials. Talking 
of halls, the girls would tell you the Melrose hop, 
where mamma presided, went off well. 

“ 1 expect poor Krskine and his daughter next 
week, or the week after. 1 went into town to see 
him — and found him bearing his great loss witli 
his natural gentleness and patience. But he was 
sufficiently distressed, as he has great reason to be. 
1 also expect Lord and Lady Melville here very 
soon. Sir William Rae (now Lord Advocate) and 
his lady came to us on Saturday. On Sunday 
Maida walked with us, and in jumping the paling 
at the Greentonguo park contrived to hang him- 
self up by the hind log. lie howled at first, but 
seeing us making towards him he stopped crying, 
and waved his tail, by way of signal, it was sup- 
posed, for assistance. He sustained no material in- 
lury, though his leg was strangely twisted into the 
bars, and ho was nearly hanging by it. He showed 
great gratitude in his way to his deliverers. 

“ This is a long letter, and little in it ; but that 
is nothing extraordinary. All send best love — and 
I am ever, dear Walter, your affectionate father, 

Waltkii Scott.” 

« To Thomas Scott , Esq., J\ty muster 70f/i Reyimcnt, 
Camilla . 

«* Ablmtaford, lfitli Oct. 18121L 

“ Dear Toni, — I received yesterday your very 
Acceptable letter, containing the news of Jessie’s 
approaching marriage, ill which, as a match agree- 
able to her mother and you, and relieving your 
minds from some of the anxious prospects which 
haunt those of parents, 1 take the most sincere 
interest. Before this reaches you, the event will 
probably have taken place. Meantime, I enclose 
a letter to the bride or wife, as the ease may hap- 
pen to be. 1 have sent a small token of good-will 
to ballast my good wishes, which you will please to 
value for the young lady, that she may employ it 
as most convenient or agreeable to her. A little 
more fortune would perhaps have done the young 
folks no harm ; but Captain Huxley, being such as 
you describe him, will have every chance of get- 
ting forward in his profession ; and the happiest 
murriages are often those in which there is, at 
first, occasion for prudence and economy. 1 do cer- 
tainly feel a little of the surprise which you hint 
at, for time flies over our heads one scarce marks 
how, and children become marriageable ere we con- 
sider them as out of the nursery. My eldest son, 
Walter, lias also wedded himself — but it is to a 
regiment of hussars. He is at present a comet in 
tlie 1 8th, and quartered in Cork barracks. He is 
capital at most exercises, hut particularly as a 
horseman. 1 do not intend he shall remain in the 
cavalry, however, but shall get him into the line 
w hen lie is capable of promotion. Since he has 
chosen this profession, 1 shall be desirous that he 


follows it out in good earnest, and that can only be 
done by getting into the infantry. 

“ My late severe illness lias prevented my going 
up to London to receive the honour which the Prince 
Regent has announced his intention to inflict upon 
me. My present intention is, if I continue as well 
as 1 have been, to go up about Christinas to get this 
affair over. My health was restored (I trust per- 
manently) by the use of calomel, a very severe and 
painful remedy, especially in my exhausted state of 
body, but it lias proved a radical one. By the way. 
Radical is a word in very bad odour here, being 
used to denote a set of blackguards a hundred times 
more mischievous and absurd than our old friends 
in 17^4 and 179o. You will learn enough of the 
doings of the Radical Reformers from the papers, 
in Scotland we are quiet enough, excepting i>i the 
manufacturing districts, and we are in very good 
hands, as Sir William Rac, our old commander, is 
Lord Advocate. Kao has been here two or three 
days, and left me yesterday — lie is the old man, 
sensible, cool-headed, and firm, always thinking of 
his duty, never of himself. He inquired kindly 
after you, and I think will be disposed to serve you, 
should an opportunity offer. Poor William Ersldno 
has lost his excellent wife, after a long and wasting 
illness. She died at Lowood on Windermere, he 
having been recommended to take her upon a tour 
about three weeks before her death. 1 own I should 
scarce forgive a physician who should contrive to 
give me this addition to family distress. I went to 
town last week to see him, and found him, upon 
the whole, milch better than l expected. I saw my 
mother on the same occasion, admirably well in- 
deed. She is greatly better than this time two 
years, when she rather quacked herself a little too 
much. 1 have sent your letter to our mother, and 
will not fail to transmit to our other friends the 
agreeable news of your (laughter’s settlement. Our 
cousin, Sir Harry Maedougal, is marrying his eld- 
est daughter to Sir Thomas Brisbane, a very good 
match on both sides. 1 have been paying a visit on 
the occasion, which suspends my closing this letter. 
I hope to hear very soon from you. Respecting onr 
silence, I, like a ghost, only waited to be spokeu to, 
and you may depend on me as a regular currespon- 
| dent, when you find time to be one yourself. Cliar- 
| lotto and the girls join in kind love to Mrs Scott 
| and all the family. 1 should like to know what you 
* mean to do with young Walter, and whether I cau 
! assist you in that matter. Believe me, dear Tom, 
ever your affectionate brother, W. Scott.” 

“ To Daniel Terry, Esq., London. 

•• Abbotsford, Nov. 10, 1819L 

“ My Dear Terry, — I should he very sorry if you 
thought the interest I take in you and yours so 
slight as not to vender your last letter extremely 
interesting. We have all our various combats to 
fight ill this best of all possible worlds, and, like 
brave fellow-soldiers, ought to assist one another as 
much as possible. 1 have little doubt, that if God 
spares me till my little namesake be fit to take up 
his share of the burden, I may have interest enough 
to be of great advantage to him in the entrance of 
life. In the present state of your own profession, 
you would not willingly, I suppose, choose him to 
follow it ; and, as it is very seductive to young 
people of a lively temper and good taste for the art, 
| you should, I think, consider early how you meat* 
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to dispose of little Walter, with a view, that is, to 
tlie future line of life which you would wish him to 
adopt. Mrs Terry has not the good health which 
all who know her amiable disposition and fine ac- 
complishments would anxiously wish her; yet, with 
impaired health and the caution which it renders 
necessary, we have very frequently instances of the 
utmost verge of existence being attained, while ro- 
bust strength is cut off in the middle career. »So 
you must be of good heart, and hope the best in this 
as in other eases of a like affecting nature. I go to 
town on Monday, and will forward under Mr l'rec- 
ling's cover as much of Ivunlioe as is finished in 
print. It is completed, but in the hands of a very 
slow tnuiscrilicr ; when I can collect it, l will send 
you the MS., which you will please to keep secret 
from # every eye. I think this will give a start, if it 
be worth taking, of alumt a month, for the work 
will he out oil the ‘20th oi‘ j)eceinbcr. It is certainly 
possible to adapt it to the stage*, but the expense of 
KCtiiery aiul decorations would be great, this being 
a tale of chivalry, not of character. There is a tale 
in existence, by dramatizing which, 1 am certain, 
a most powerful effect might Is* produced : it is 
called 1 'inline, and 1 believe has been translated 
into french bv Mademoiselle Moutolieu, and into 
English from her version: do read it, and tell me 
your opinion: in Gorman the character of" Undine 
is exquisite. The only objection is, that the cata- 
strophe is unhappy, but this might- he altered. I 
hope to l>e in London for ten days tin* end of next 
month ; and so good bye for the present, being in 
great haste, most truly yours, \V. hiniT.” 

I conclude! this chapter with a letter written two 
or three days before Scott quitt- d Abbotsford for 
the winter session. It is addressed to bis friend 
Hartstonge, w ho had taken the opportunity of the 
renewal of Scott's correspondence to solicit his opi- 
nion and assistance touching a MS. drama; and the 
reader will be diverted with the* style in which the 
amiable tragedian is treated to his quit fus: — 

u To Mattlu'C MV/ *f Jhn-tstnH'jt', /vV/., Duhfiu. 

“ Alilmt'fnrvl. Ilth Nov. lhl[». 

“ My Dear Sir, — T was duly favoured with your 
packet, containing the play, as well ns you r wry 
kind letter. I will endeavour (though extremely 
unwilling to offer criticism on most occasions) to 
meet your confidence with perfect frankness. 1 do 
not consider the Tragedy as likely to make that 
favourable impression on the public which 1 would 
wish that the performance of a friend should effect 
— and I by no means recommend to you to hazard 
it upon the boards. Jn other compositions, the ne- 
glect of the w'orld takes nothing from the merit of 
tlic author; but there is something ludicrous in 
being tijirhe as the? author of an unsuccessful play. 
Besides, you entail on yourself the great and eter- 
nal plague of altering and retrenching to please the 
humours of performers, who are, speaking gene- 
rally, extremely ignorant, ami capricious in pro- 
portion. These are not vexations to be voluntarily 
undertaken ; and the truth is, that in the present 
day there is only one reason which seems to me 
adequate for the encountering the plague of trying 
to please a set of conceited performers and a very 
motley audience, — I mean the want of money, from 
which fortunately, you arc exempted. It is very 
true that some day or other a great dramatic genius 


may arise to striae out a new path ; but I fear till 
this hapjjcns no great effect will lie produced by 
treading in tin* old «rja The reign of Tragedy seems 
to be over, and *he very considerable poetical abi- 
lities which have been lately applied to it, havo 
failed to revive it. Should the public ever be in- 
tfiilged with small theatres adapted to the hours 
■»f the better ranks in life, the dramatic art-. may 
recover ; at present it is in abeyance — and 1 do 
therefore ad\.so you in all sincerity to keep the 
Tragedy (which 1 return under cover) safe under 
your own charge. Pray think of this as one of the 
inoi-t unpleasant offices of friendship — and be not 
angry with me for having been very frank, upon ail 
occasion when frankness may be more useful than 
altogether palatable. 

“ 1 am imieh obliged to you for your kind inten- 
tions towards my young Hussar. We have not 
beard from him for three weeks. 1 l>elievo lio 
is making out a meditated visit to Killarney. f 
am hist h aving the country for Edinburgh, to at- 
tend my duty in the courts ; but the badness of 
the weather in some measure reconciles mo to tho 
unpleasant change. I have the plea sun* to con- 
tinue the most satisfactory accounts of my heultb ; 
it is, to external appearance, as strong as in my 
strongest days — indeed, after 1 took once more to 
Sanclio’s favourite occupations of eating and sleep- 
ing, f recovered my losses wonderfully. Very truly 
yours, Wai.tkii Scott." 


Cl 1 Al a T tilt XI, VI. 

Political A Linns — Tlio ltiulicnl» bevies of Volunteers - -■ Pro- 
ject of tlie Itiiecleueli Legion- - Heath of Scott's Mother, her 
H rot her l»r Kiitherforrl, ami her Sister f ’hrl.it inn — Letters 
to Lnr«l Montai'it, Mr Thomas Scott, Cornet Scott, Mr 
Luulluw, and Lady Louisa Sli.uart— Publication of I van hoc. 

IMlfl. 

Tow a n ns the wintei of Ifllf) there prevailed a 
spirit of alarming insubordination among the min- 
ing population of Northumberland and the weaver* 
of the West of .Scotland ; ami Scott was particu- 
larly gratified with finding that his own neighbours 
at Galashiels bad escaped the contagion. There 
can be little doubt that this exemption was princi- 
pally owing to the personal influence and authority 
of the Laird of Abbotsford and Sheriff of the Forest; 
but the people of Galashiels were also fortunate 
in the qualities of tlieir own beneficent landlords, 
Mr Scott of f hi la, and Mr Pringle of Torwood- 
lee. The progress of the western lfrformer* by 
degrees led even the most important Whig* in that 
district to exert themselves in the organization of 
volunteer regiments, both mounted and dismount- 
ed ; and, when it became generally suspected that 
Glasgow and Paisley maintained a dangerous cor- 
respondence with the refractory colliers of Nor- 
thumberland — Scott and his. friends the Lairds of 
Torwoodlcc and Gala determined to avail them- 
selves of tlie loyalty and spirit of the men of 
Eltrick and Teviotdale, and proposed first raising 
a company of sharpshooters among their own im- 
mediate neighbours, and afterwards —-this plan 
receiving every encouragement — a legion or bri- 
gade upon a large scale, to be called the Bucclcueh 
Legion. During November and December Ittff), 
these matters formed the chief daily care and 
occupation of the author of lvanhoe ; and though 
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lie was still obliged to dictate most of the chapters 
of liiB novel, we shall sec that, in case it should be 
necessary for the projected levy of Foresters to 
march upon Tyncdale, lie was prepared to place 
himself at their head. 

He had again intended, as soon as he should 
have finished Ivanhoe, to proceed to London, and 
receive his baronetcy ; but as that affair had been 
crossed at Faster by liis own illness, so at Christ- 
mas it was again obliged to be put off in conse- 
quence of a heavy series of domestic afflictions. 
Within one week Scott lost his excellent mother, 
his uncle Dr Daniel Rutherford, Professor of Bo- 
tany in the University of Edinburgh — and their 
sister, Christian Rutherford, already often men- 
tioned as one of the dearest and most esteemed of 
all his friends and connexions. 

The following letters require no further intro- 
duction or comment : — 

u To the Lord Montagu , Jiuxton. 

“ Alilxitaforri, Nov. M10. 

“ My Dear Lord, — * ***** j wish I had any 
news to send your Lordship; but the best is, wo 
are all quiet here. The Galashiels weavers, both 
men and masters, have made their political creed 
known to me, and have sworn themselves anti- 
radical. They came in solemn procession, with 
their banners, and my own piper at their head, 
whom they had borrowed for the nonce. But the 
Tweed being in flood, we could only communicate 
like Wallace and Bruce across the Carron. How- 
ever, two deputies came through in the boat, and 
made me acquainted with their loyal purposes. 
The evening was crowned with two must distin- 
guished actions — the weavers refusing, ill the most 
peremptory manner, to accept of a couple of gui- 
neas to buy whisky, and the renowned John of 
Sk yo, piper in ordinary to the Laird of Abbotsford, 
no less steadily refusing a very handsome collec- 
tion, which they offered him for his minstrelsy. 
AU this sounds very nonsensical, but the people 
must bo humoured niul countenanced when they 
take the right turn, otherwise they will Ik; sure to 
take the wrong. The accounts from the West 
sometimes make me wish our little Duke five or 
six years older, ami able to get on horseback. It 
seems approuchiug to tlio old song — 

* Como till u)> our nip, como till up our run, 

Conu» Ki'hMe the horses, mid call up our men. 

Come open the piles, and let us go free. 

And we’ll show them the bonnets of bonny Dundee.* 1 

“ 1 am rather too old for that work now, and I 
cannot look forward to it with the sort of feeling 
that resembled pleasure — as 1 did in my younger 
and more healthy days. However, 1 have got a 
good following lice, and will endeavour to keep 
them together till times mend. 

“ My respectful compliments attend Lady Mon- 
tagu, and I am always, with the greatest regard, 
your Lordship's very faithful Walter Scott.” 

“ To Cornet BWfrr Scott , 18/ A Hussar*. 

•‘Edinburgh, 13th Nov. 1810. 

M Dear Walter,- - 1 am much surprised and ra- 
ther hurt at not hearing from you for so long a 
while. You ought to remember that, however 
pleasantly the time may be passing with you, we 
at home have some right to expect that a part of it 

* See Scott's Poetical Works, p. 


(a very small part will serve the turn) should be 
dedicated, were it but for the sake of propriety, to 
let us kuow what you are about. I cannot say 1 
shall be flattered by finding myself under the ne- 
cessity of again complaining of neglect. To write 
once a- week to one or other of us, is no great sa- 
crifice, and it is what I earnestly pray you to do. 

“ We are to have great doings in Edinburgh this 
winter. No less than Prince (Jus Lav us of Sweden 
is to pass the season here, and do what Princes 
call studying. He is but half a Prince either, for 
this Northern Star is somewhat shorn of his beams. 
His father was, you know, dethroned by Buona- 
parte, at least by tlio influence of bis arms, and 
one of his generals, Bcrnadottc, made heir of the 
Swedish throne in his stead. But this youngster, 
1 suppose, has his own dreams of royalty, fog he 
is nephew to tlio Emperor of Russia (by the mo- 
ther's side), and that is a likely connexion to be 
of use to him, should the Swedish nobles get rid of 
Bernadotlc, as it is said they wish to do. Lord 
Melville has recommended the said Prince parti- 
cularly to my attention, though 1 do not see how 
1 can do much for him. 

“ 1 have just achieved my grand remove from 
Abbotsford to Edinburgh — a motion which you 
know I do not make with great satisfaction. We 
had the Abbotsford limit last week. The company 
was small, as the newspapers say, but select, and 
we had excellent sport, killing eight hares. We 
coursed ou Gala's ground, and he was with us. 
The dinner went off with its usual alacrity, but wer 
wanted you and Sally to ride and mark for us. 

“ 1 enclose another letter from Mrs Diuulas of 
Arniston. 1 am ufraid you have been careless in 
not delivering those i formerly forwarded, because 
in one of them, which Mrs Dundas got from a 
friend, there was enclosed a draught for some 
money. I beg you will be particular in delivering 
any letters intrusted to you, because t-liough the 
good- nature of the writers may induce them to 
write to be of service to von, yet it is possible that 
they may, as in this instance, add things which are 
otherwise of importance to their correspondents. 
It is probable that you may have picked up among 
your military friends the idea tliat the mess of a 
regiment is all in all sufficient to itself ; but when 
you see a little of the world you will he satisfied 
that none hut pedants — for there is pedantry in all 
professions — herd exclusively together, and that 
ihoso who do so are laughed at in real good com- 
pany. This you may take on tlio authority of one 
who has seen more of life and society, in all its vari- 
ous gradations, from the highest to the lowest, than 
a w hole hussar regimental mess, and who w*ould be 
Hindi pleased by knowing that you reap the benefit 
of an experience which lias raised him from being 
a person of small consideration to the honour of 
being father of an officer of hussars. 1 therefore 
enclose another letter from the same kind friend, of 
which 1 pray you to avail yourself. In fact, those 
officers who associate entirely among themselves see 
and know no more of the w orld than their mess- 
man, and get conceited and disagreeable by neglect- 
ing the opportunities offered for enlarging their 
understanding. Every distinguished soldier whom I 
have known, and I have known many, was a man 
of the world, and accustomed to general society. 

To sw eeten my lecture, I have to inform you 
that, this being quarter-day, 1 have a remittance 
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of £50 to send you whenever you are pleased to 
let me know it will be acceptable — for, like a ghost, 
1 will not speak again till I am spoken to. 

“ 1 wish you not to avail yourself of your leave 
of absence this winter, because, if my health con- 
tinues good, I shall endeavour to go oil the Conti- 
nent next summer, and should be very desirous hi 
have you with me; therefore, I beg you to look 
after your French and German. We had a visit 
from a very fine fellow indeed at Abbotsford — Sir 
^Thomas Brisbane, who long commanded a brigade 
in tl.e Peninsula. He is very scientific, but bores 
no one with it, being at the same time a well-in- 
formed man on all subjects, and particularly alert 
in liis own profession, and willing to talk about 
wliat he has seen. Sir Harry Huy Macdougal, 
whose eldest daughter he is to marry, brought him 
to Abbotsford on a sort of wedding visit, as wo aro 
cousins according to tin 1 old fashion of country kin ; 
Be&rdie, of whom Sir Harry has a beautiful picture, 
being a son of an Isabel Macdougal, who was, I 
fancy, grand-aunt to Sir Harry. 

“Once more, my dear Walter, write more fre- 
quently, and do not allow yourself to think that the 
first neglect in correspondence 1 have ever had to 
complain of has been oil your part. 1 hope you 
have received the Meerschaum pipe. — I remain 
your affectionate father, Walter Scott.” 

“ To the Same. 

“ Edinburgh, 3d PocvnilH.r lfll.O. 

“ My Dear Walter, — 1 hope your servant proves 
careful and trusty. Pray let me know this. At 
any rate, do not trust him a bit further than you 
can help it, for in buying anything you will got it 
much cheaper yourself than lie will. We are now 
settled for the winter ; that is, all of them except- 
ing myself, who must soon look southwards. On 
Saturday we had a grand visitor, t. c. the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, under the name of Count I tier- 
burg. His travelling companion or tutor is Baron 
de Polier, a Swiss of eminence in literature and 
rank. They took a long look at King Charles XJ 1., 
who, you cannot have forgotten, keeps his post over 
the dining-room chimney ; and we womj all struck 
with the resemblance betwixt old lronhcad, as the 
janissaries called him, and his descendant. The 
said descendant is a very fine lad, with very so ft 
and mild manners, and we passed the flay very 
pleasantly. They were much diverted with Captain 
Adam, 1 who outdid ltis usual outdoings, and, like 
the barber of Bagdad, danced the dance and sung 
the song of every person he spoke of. 

u 1 am concerned I cannot give a very pleasant 
account of things here. Glasgow is in a terrible 
state. The Radicals lmd a plan to seize on 1000 
stand of arms, as well as a depot of ammunition, 
which had been sent from Kdinburgh Castle tor 
the use of the volunteers. The Commander - in - 
Chief, Sir Thomas Bradford, went to Glasgow in 
person, and the whole city was occupied with 
patroles of horse and foot, to deter them from the 
meditated attack on tlio barracks. The arms were 
then delivered to the volunteers, who are said to 
be 4000 on paper; how many effective and trust- 
worthy, I know not. But it was a new sight in 
Scotland on a Sunday to see all the inhabitants in 
arms, soldiers patrolling the streets, and the utmost 

1 r*ir Adam Fergunon. 

* I Le High! llonoursbV* Charles Hope, Lord President of 


precaution of military service exacted and observed 
in an apparently peaceful city. 

“ The Old Blue Regiment of volunteers was again 
summoned together yesterday. They did not mus- 
ter very numerous, and looked most of them a little 
ancient. However, they are getting recruits fast, 
and then the veterans may fall out of the ranks, 
'llie Commander -in -Chief hits told the President 
that he may soon be obliged to leave the charge of 
the Castle to these armed citizens. This looks 
serious. The President 9 made one of the most 
eloquent addresses that ever was heard, to the Old 
Blues. The Highland Chiefs have offered to raise 
their clans, and march them to any point in Scot- 
land where their services shall be required. To bt 
sure, the Glasgow folks would be a little surprised 
at the arrival of Dugald Dhu, * brogues ail* brochaa 
an* a*.’ I shall, 1 think, bid Bnllnntyne send you 
a copy of his weekly paper, which often contains 
tilings you would like to see, and will keep you in 
mind of t fid Scotland. 

“ They arc embodying a troop of cavalry in Edin- 
burgh — nice young men ami good horses. They 
have paid iue the compliment to make mo an ho- 
norary mem l>e r of the corps, as niv days of active 
service have been long over. Pray take care, how- 
ever, of my sabre, in case the time cmnes which 
must turn out all. 

“ I have almost settled that, if things look mode- 
rately tranquil in Britain in spring and summer, I 
will go abroad, and take Charles, with the purpose 
of leaving him, for two or three years, at the 
famous institution of Feltanborg, near Berne, of 
which I hear very highly. Two of Fraser Ty tier’s 
sons are there, and lie makes a very favourable 
report of the whole establishment, i think that 
such a residence abroad will not only make him 
well acquainted with French and German, as in- 
deed he will hear nothing else, but also prevent his 
becoming an Edinburgh pet it -via it re of fourteen or 
fifteen, which lie could otherwise scarce avoid. I 
mentioned to you that 1 should be particularly glad 
to get you leave of absence, providing it does not 
interfere with your duty, in order that you may go 
witli us. Jfi have cash enough, 1 will also take 
your sister and mamma, and you might return 
home with them by Paris, in case 1 went on to 
Italy. All this is doubtful, but 1 think it m almost 
certain that Charles and 1 go, mid hope to have 
you with us. 'Phis will lie probably about July 
next, and i wish you particularly to keep it in view. 
If these dark prospects become darker, which God 
forbid ! neither you nor 1 will have it in our power 
to leave the post to which duty calls us. 

“ Mamma and the girls are quite well, and so is 
Master Charles, who is of course more magnificent, 
as being the only sjieciinen of youthhead at home. 
He has got an old broadsword hanging up at his 
bed-head, which, to be the more ready for service, 
hath no sheath. To this 1 understand we are to 
trust for our defence against the Radicals. Anne 
(notw ithstanding the assurance) is so much afraid 
of the disaffected, that last night, returning with 
Sophia from Portobello, where they had been dan- 
cing with the Scotts of Harden, she saw a Radical 
in every man tliat the carriage passed. Sophia is 
of course wise and philosophical, and mamma has 
not yet been able to conceive wrhv we do not catch 

the Court of Session, was Colonel-roirmnnrtnnt of the Old 
bines, or First Hcgimcnt of Kdinburgh Volunteers. 
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and hang the whole of them, untried and uncon- 
yicted. Amidst all their various emotions, they 
join in best love to you ; and 1 always am very 
truly yours, W. Scott. 

“ P.S. — I shall set off for London on the 25tli.” 

“ To the Same . 

M Edinburgh, 17th December 181!). 
u My Dear Walter, — I have a train of most me- 
lancholy news to acquaint you with. On Saturday 
1 saw your grandmother perfectly well, and on 
Sunday tho girls drank tea with her, when the good 
old lady was more than usually in spirits ; and, as 
if she had wished to impress many things on their 
memory, told over a number of her old stories with 
her usual alertness ami vivacity. On Monday she 
had an indisposition, which proved to be a para- 
lytic affection, and on Tuesday she was 8|>ecchlesH, 
and had lost the power of one side, without any 
hop*; of recovery, although she may linger some 
days. But what is very remarkable, an*l no less 
shocking, Dr Rutherford, who attended his sister 
in perfect health upon Tuesday, died himself upon 
the Wednesday morning, lie had breakfasted with- 
out intimating the least illness, an* l was dressed to 

£ o out, and particularly to visit my mother, when 
e sunk backwards, and died in his (laughter Anne’s 
arms, almost without a groan. To add to this me- 
lancholy list, our poor friend. Miss Christie, is de- 
spaired of. She was much affected by my mother’s 
fatal indisposition, but does not know as yet of her 
brother’s death. 

“ Dr Rutherford was a very ingenious as well 
as an excellent man, more of a gentleman than his 
profession too often are, for he could not take the 
back -stairs mode of rising in it, otherwise ho might 
have been much more wealthy, lie ought to have 
had the Chemistry class, as he was one of tho best 
chemists in Europe ; l but superior interest assigned 
it to another, who, though a neat ex|>crimentalist, 
is not to bo compared to poor Daniel for origi- 
nality of genius. Since you knew him, his health 
was broken and his spirits dejected, which may he 
traced to the loss of his eldest son on hoard ail 
East Indiainun, and also, 1 think, to n slight para- 
lytic touch which he had some years ago. 

“ To all this domestic distress 1 have to add the 
fearful and unsettled state of the country. All the 
regular troops are gone to Glasgow. The Mid- Lo- 
thian Yeomanry and other corps of volunteers went 
there on Monday, aud about 5000 men occupied the 
town. In the meanwhile, we were under consider- 
able apprehension hen?, the Castle being left iu the 
charge of the city volunteers and a few veterans. 

“ All our corner, high and low, is loyal. Tor- 
woodlee, Gala, and I, have offered to raise a corps, 
to bo called tho Loyal Foresters, to act anywhere 
south of the Forth. If matters get worse, I will 
ask leave of absence for you from tho Commander- 
in-chief, because your presence will l>e materially 
useful to levy men, aud you can only be idle when; 
you are, unless Ireland should be disturbed. Your 
old corps of the Selkirkshire Yeomanry have been 
under orders, and expect to be sent either to Dum- 
fries or Carlisle. Berwick is dismantled, and they 


1 “ The subject of his Thesis is singular, and entitles Ruther- 
ford to rank very high canon* the chemical philosophers of 
modern times. Its title is * De A ere Mephilico,’ Ac. — It is 
universally admitted that Dr Rutherford first discovered this 
gas — the* reputation of his discovery living speedily spread 


are removing the stores, cannon, Ac., from one of 
the strongest places here, for I defy the devil to 
pass the bridge at Berwick, if reasonably well kept 
by 1 00 men. But then? is a spirit of consternation 
implied in many of the orders, which, etitre nous, I 
like worse than what I see or know of the circum- 
stances which infer real danger. For myself 1 am 
too old to fight, but nobody is too old to die, like a 
man of virtue and honour, in defence of the prin- 
ciples he has always maintained. 

“ I would have you to keep yourself ready to 
return here suddenly, in case the Duke of York 
should permit your temporary services in your 
own country, which, if things grow worse, I will 
certainly ask. The fearful thing is the secret and 
steady silence observed by the Radicals in all they 
do. Yet, without anything like effective arpis or 
useful discipline, without money and without a com- 
missariat, what can they do, but, according to their 
favourite toast, have blood and plunder 1 Mamina 
and the girls, as well as Charles, send kind love. 
Your affectionate father, Walter Scott.” 

“ To Mr William Laidlatc , Kaeside . 

“ Edinburgh, Doc. 20, 1819. 

“ My Dear Willie, — Distress has been very busy 
with me since I wrote to you. 1 have lost, in the 
course of one week, my valued relations. Dr and 
Miss Rutherford — happy in this, that neither knew 
of th*; other’s dissolution. My dear mother has 
offered me deeper subject of affliction, having been 
struck with the palsy, and being now iu such a 
state -that I scarce hope to see her again. 

“ But the strange times compel me, under this 
pressure of domestic distress, to attend to puhlic 
business. 1 find Mr Scott of Gala agrees with mo 
iu thinking we should appeal at this crisis to the 
good sense and loyalty of the lower orders, and wo 
have resolved to break the ice, and bo the first ill 
the Lowlands, so far as I have yet heard of, to in- 
vite our labourers and those over whom circum- 
stances and fortune givo us influence, to rise with 
us in arms, and sliaro our fate. You know, as well 
as any one, that 1 have always spent twice the in- 
come of my property in giving work to my neigh- 
bours, aud 1 hope they will not be behind the 
Galashiels people, who are very zealous. Gala and 
I go hand in hand, and propose to raise at least a 
company each of men, to be drilled as sharpshooters 
or infantry, which will be a lively and interesting 
amusement for the young fellows. The dress we 
propose to be as simple, and at the same time as 
serviceable as possible ; — a jacket and trowsers of 
Galashiels grey cloth, and a smart bonnet with a 
small feather, or, to save even that expense, a sprig 
of holly. And we will have shooting at the mark, 
and prizes, and fun, and a little whisky, and daily 
nay when on duty or drill. 1 beg of you, dear 
| Willie, to communicate my wish to all who have 
received a good turn at my hand, or may expect 
one, or may be desirous of doing mo one — (for I 
should be sorry Damiek and Brigend were beat) — 
and to all other free and honest fellows who will 
take share with me on this occasion. 1 do not wish 
to take any command farther than such as shall 


through Europe, his character as a chemist of the lint emi- 
nence was flrraly established, and much was augured from a 
young man in his twenty -second year having distinguished 
hinw?lf so remarkably ." — Rowan's History qf the University 
Edinburgh, vol. iii. (1830), pp. 260-1. 
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entitle me to go with the corps, for I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that, in whatever capacity, / 
go with them, and take a share in good or had as it 
casts up. 1 cannot doubt that I will have your sup- 
port, and I hope you will use all your enthusiasm 
in our behalf. Morrison volunteers as our engineer. 
Those who I think should be spoke to are the fol- 
lowing, among the higher class — 

“ John Usher. 1 He should be lieutenant, or his 
son ensign. 

u Sam Somerville. 9 I will speak to him — lie 
may be lieutenant, if Usher declines ; but I think, 
in that case, Usher should give us his son. 

“ Young Nicol Milne 3 is rather young, but I will 
offer to his father to take him in. 

“ Harper 4 is a fine qua non . Tell him 1 depend 
on Ifim for the honour of Darnick. 1 should pro- 
pose to him to take a gallant halbert. 

“ Adam Fcrgusson thinks you should be our ad- 
jutant. John Fercusson L propose for captain. 11*' 
i* steady, right bold, and lias seen much fire. Tho 
auld captaiii will help us in one s1iu]m? or other. 
For myself, I know not what they propose to make 
of me, but it cannot be anything very active. How- 
ever, I should like * to have a steady quiet horse, 
drilled to stand firo well, and if lie lias these pro- 
perties, no matter how stupid, so lie does not 
stumble. In this case the price of such a horse will 
be no object. 

u These, my dear friend, are your beating orders. 
I would propose to raise about sixty men, and not 
to take old men. John the Turk 0 will be a capital 
corporal ; and 1 hope in general that all my young 
fellows will go witli mo, leaving tho older pien to 
go through necessary labour. Sound Tom what ho 
would like. J think, perhapH, ho would prefer ma- 
naging matters at home in your absence and mine 
at drill. 

u John of Skye is cock-a-lioop upon tlie occasion, 
and 1 suppose lias made fifty blunders about it by 
this time. You must warn Tom Jamieson, Gordon 
Winn ess, John Swanston (who will carry off all tho 
prizes at shooting), Davidson, and so forth. 

u If you think it necessary, a little handbill 
might ho circulated. But it may be better to see if 
Government will accept our services ; and i think, 
in the situation of the country, when work is scarce, 
and we offer pay for them playing themselves, we 
should have choice of men. But I would urge no 
one to do what he did not like. 

u The very precarious state of my poor mother 
detains me hero, and makes me devolve this trou- 
blesome duty upon you. All you have to do, how- 
ever, is to sound the men, aud mark down those 
who seem zealous. They will perlmps have to fight 
with the pitmen and colliers of Northumberland 
for defence of their firesides, for these literal black- 
guard* are got beyond tho management of their 
own people. And if such is the case, better keep 
them from coming into Scotland, than encounter 
the mischief they might do there. Yours always 
most truly, Walter Scott." 


* Mr Unher has already been mentioned as Kcott'u predecessor 
in the property of TofUleld. lie now resided near those lands, 
and was Scott s tenant on the greater part of them. 

• Samuel Somerville, W.fl. (a son or the historian of Queen 
Anne) had a pretty villa at Lowood, on the Tweed, imme- 
diately opposite the seat of his relation, Lord Somerville, of 
whose estate he had the management. 


u To Thomas Scott, Esq., 70th Regiment, Kingston, 

Canada. 

“ Edinburgh, ttd December 161% 

“ My Dear Tom, — I wrote you about ten days 
since, stating that we were all well here. In that 
very short space a change so sudden and so uni- 
versal has taken place among your friends here, 
that 1 have to communicate to you a most miser- 
able catalogue of losses. Our dear mother was on 
Sunday the 12th December in all her usual strength 
and alertness of mind. I liad seen and conversed 
with her oil tlie Saturday preceding, and never 
saw her letter in my life of late years. My two 
daughters drank tea with her on Sunday, when 
she was uncommonly lively, telling them a number 
of stories, and being in rather unusual spirits, pro- 
bably from tho degree of excitation which some- 
times is remarked to precede a paralytic affection. 
In tho course of Monday she received that fatal 
summons, which at first seemed slight ; hut in the 
night betwixt Monday and Tuesday our mother .net 
the use both of speech and of one side. Since that 
time bIic has lain in bed constantly, yet so sensiblo 
as to see me and express her earnest blessing on 
all of us. The power of speech is totally lost ; nor 
is there any hope, at her advanced age, that the 
scone can last long. Probably a few hours will ter- 
minate it. At any rate, life is not to be wished, 
even for our nearest and dearest, in those circum- 
stances. llqt this heavy calamity was only tho com- 
mencement of our family losses. Dr Rutherford, 
who had seemed perfectly well, and had visited 
my mother upon Tuesday the 14tli, was suddenly 
affected witli gout in his stomach, nr somo disease 
equally rapid, on Wednesday the 1.5th, and with- 
out a moment's warning or complaint, fell down a 
dead man, almost without a single groan. You aro 
aware of his fondness for animals: he was just 
stroking his cat after eating his breakfast, as usual, 
when, without more warning tliun a liolf-uttered 
exclamation, he sunk oil the ground, and died in 
the arms of bis daughter Anne. Though tho Doc- 
tor had no formed complaint, yet 1 have thought 
him looking poorly for some months ; and though 
there was no failure whatever in intellect, or any- 
thing which approached it, yet his memory was not 
so good ; and 1 thought lie paused during the last 
time lie attended inc, and had difficulty in recol- 
lecting the precise terms of his recipe. Certainly 
there was a great decay of outward strength. Wo 
were very anxious about tho effect this fatal nows 
was likely to produce on the tnind and decayed 
health of our aunt, Miss C. Rutherford, and re- 
solved, as her health had been gradually falling 
off ever since she returned from Abbotsford, that 
she should never learn anything of it until it was 
impossible to conceal it longer. But God had so 
ordered it tliat she was never to know the loss she 
had sustained, and which she would have felt so 
deeply. On Friday the 17th December, the second 
day after lier brother’s death, she expired, without 
a groan and without suffering, about six in the 
morning. And so we lost an excellent and warm* 

3 Nicol Milne, Esq. (now advocate), eldest son of the Laird 
of Faldonside. 

4 Harper, keeper of a little inn at Darnick. was a gallant and 
spirited yeoman — uniformly the gainer of the prizes at every 
con test .of strength and agility in tliat distort. 

3 One of Hoott’s forestem —thus designated as being. In aV 
senses of the word, a gallant fellow. 
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hearted relation, one of the few women I ever 
knew whose strength of mental faculties enabled 
her, at a mature period of life, to supply the defects 
of an imperfect education. It is a most uncommon 
and afflicting circumstance, that a brother and two 
sisters should be taken ill the same day — that two 
of them should die, without any rational possibility 
of the survivanco of the third — and that no one of 
the three could be affected by learning the loss of 
the other. The Doctor was buried on Monday the 
20th, and Miss Rutherford this day (Wednesday 
the 22d), in the burial-place adjoining to and sur- 
rounding one of the new Episcopal chapels, 1 where 
Robert Rutherford 3 had purcha^d a burial-ground 
of some extent, and parted with one-half to the 
Russells. It is surrounded with a very high wall, 
and all the separate burial-grounds (five I Slink in 
number) are separated by party-walls going down 
to the depth of twelve feet, so as to prevent the 
possibility either of encroachment, or of disturbing 
the relics of the dead. I have purchased one-half 
of Miss Russell’s interest in tliiM sod spot, moved 
by its extreme seclusion, privacy, and security. 
When poor Jack was buried in tbo Grey friars’ 
churchyard, where my father and Anne lie, 3 I 
thought their graves more encroached upon than 
I liked to witness ; and in this new place I intend 
to lay our poor mother when the scene shall close; 
so that the brother and the two sisters, whose fate 
has been so very closely entwined in death, may 
not lie divided in the grave, — and this I hope you 
will approve of. 

“ Thursday , December 2,*W. — My mother still 
lingers this morning, and as her constitution is so 
excellent, sin; may jHirliaps continue to exist some 
time, or till another stroke. It is a great consola- 
tion that she is perfectly easy. All her aft airs of 
every sort- have been very long arranged for this 
great change, and with the assistance of Donaldson 
and Maccullocli, you may depend, when the event 
takes place, that your interest will be attended to 
most pointedly.- — 1 hope our civil tumults here are 
like to be ended by the measures of Parliament. I 
mentioned in my last that Kinloch of Kinloch was 
to bo tried for sedition. He lias forfeited his bail, 
and was yesterday laid under outlawry for non- 
appearance. Our neighbours in Northumberland 
are in a deplorablo state; upwards of 50,000 black- 
guards are ready to rise between Tyne and Wear. 4 
On tile other band, the Scottish frontiers are stoady 
aud loyal, and arming fast. Scott of Gala and I 
have offered 200 men, all fine strapping young fel- 
lows, and good niarksmeu, willing to go anywhere 
with us. Wo could easily double the number. So 
the necessity of the times has made me get on 
horseback once more. Our mother lias at different 
times been perfectly conscious of her situation, aud 
knew every one, though totally unable to speak. 
She seemed to take a very affectionate farewell of 
mo the last time l saw her, which was the day be- 
fore yestordav; and as she was much agitated, Dr 
Keith advised I should not see her again, uuless 
she seemed to desire it, which hitherto she has not 
done. She sleeps constantly, and will probably be 
so removed. Our family sends love to yours. Yours 
most affectionately, W alter Scott.” 

> St John ’a Chapel. 

* Robert Rutherford, Esq., W.S., son to the Profeasor of 
Botany. 

* “ Our fiunlly heretofore buried in the Grcvfriars* church- 
yard, dote by the entrance to lUriot’s Hospital, and on the 


Scott’s excellent mother died on the 24th De- 
cember — the day after he closed the foregoing 
letter to his brother. 

On the 18th, in the midst of these accumulated 
afflictions, the romance of Ivanhoe made its appear- 
ance. The date has been torn from the following 
letter, but it was evidently written while all these 
events were fresh and recent. 

u To the Lady Louisa Stewart , Litton Park 9 
Windsor . 

“ Dear Lady Louisa, — 1 am favoured with your 
letter from Ditton, and am glad you found anything 
to entertain you in Ivanhoe. Novelty is what this 
giddy-paced time demands imperiously, and I cer- 
tainly studied as much as I could to get out of the 
old beaten track, leaving those who like to keep tho 
road, which I liave rutted pretty well. I have had 
a terrible time of it this year, with the loss of dear 
friends and near relations ; it is almost fearful to 
couut up my losses, as they make me bankrupt 
in society. My brother-in-law ; our never-to-bo- 
cnough regretted Duke; Lord Chief Baron, my 
early, kind, and constant friend, who took me up 
when I was a young fellow of little mark or like- 
lihood ; the wifo of my intimate friend William 
Erskine ; the only son of my friend David liume, 
a youth of great promise, and just entering into life, 
who had grown up under my eye from childhood ; 
my excellent mother ; and, within a few days, her 
surviving brother and sister. My mother was the 
only one of these whose death was the natural con- 
sequence of very advanced life. And our sorrows 
aro not at an end. A sister of my mother’s, Mrs 
RusbcU of Asliestiel, long deceased, had left (besides 
several sons, of whom only one now survives and 
is in India) three daughters, who lived with her 
youngest sister. Miss Rutherford, and were in the 
closest habits of intimacy with us. The eldest of 
these girls, and a most excellent creature she is, 
was in summer so much shocked by tho sudden 
news of the death of one of tlie brothers I have 
mentioned, that sho was deprived of the use of her 
limbs by an affection either nervous or paralytic. 
She was slowly recovering from this afHicting and 
helpless situation, when tlie sudden fate of her 
aunts and uncle, particularly of her who had acted 
os a mother to the family, brought on a new shock; 
and though perfectly possessed of lier mind, she has 
never since been able to utter a word. Her young- 
est sister, a girl of one or two and twenty, was so 
much shocked by this scene of accumulated dis- 
tress, that she lvas taken very ill, and having sup- 
pressed and concealed her disorder, relief came too 
late, and she lias been taken from us also. She 
died in tlie arms of tlie elder sister, helpless as I 
have described her ; and to separate the half dead 
from the actual corpse was the most melancholy 
thing possible. You can hardly conceive, dear 
Lady Louisa, the melancholy feeling of seeing tho 
place of last repose belonging to the devoted fa- 
mily open four times within so short a space, and 
to meet tlie same group of sorrowing friends and 
relations on the same sorrowful occasion. Look- 
ing back on those whom I have lost, all well know n 
to me exce pting my brother-in-law', whom I could 

southern or left-hand side as you pass from the churchyard.'*— 
MS* Memorandum, 

4 This was a ridiculously exaggerated report of that period of 
alarm. 
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only judge of by the general n-port in his favour, 
1 can scarce conceive a group possessing more real 
worth and amiable qualities, not to mention talents 
and accomplishments. I liave never felt bo truly 
wliat Jolwson says so well — 

■ Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As on we toil from <hy to day, 
liy sudden Masts, or slow decline. 

Our social comforts drop away.* 1 

“ I am uot sure whether it was your ladyship, or 
the poor Duchess of lluccleuch, wlio met my mother 
once, and flattered me by being so much pleased 
with the good old lady. She had a mind peculiarly 
well stored with much acquired information and 
natural talent, and os she was very old, and had an 
excellent memory, she could draw without the least 
exaggeration or affectation the most striking pic- 
tures of the past age. If 1 have been able to do 
a nv tiring in the way of painting the pust times, it 
is very much from the studies with which she pre- 
sented me. She connected a long period of time 
with the present generation, for she remembered, 
and hud often spoken with, a iierson who perfectly 
recollected the battle of Dunbar, and Oliver Crom- 
well's subsequent entry into Edinburgh. She pre- 
served lier faculties to the very day before her 
final illness ; for our friends Mr and Mrs Scott of 
Harden visited her on the Sunday; and, coming to 
our house after, were expressing their surprise at 
the alertness of her mind, and the pleasure which 
she had in talking over both ancient and modern 
events. She had told them with great accuracy 
the real story of the Bride of Laminermuir, and 
pointed out wherein it differed from the novel. 
Slio had all the names of the parties, and detailed 
(fur she was a great genealogist) their connexion 
with existing families. On the subsequent Monday 
she was struck with a paralytic affection, suffered 
little, and that with the utmost patience; and what 
was God’s reward, and a great one to her innocent 
and benevolent life, she never knew that her bro- 
ther and sister, the last thirty years younger than 
herself, had trodden the dark path before her. She 
was a strict economist, which she said enabled her 
to be liberal ; out of her little income of about 
£300 a-ycur, she bestowed at least a third in well- 
chosen charities, and witli the rest lived like a gen- 
tlewoman, and even with hospitality molts general 
than seemed to suit her age ; yet 1 could never 
prevail oil her to accept of* any assistance.- You 
cannot conceive how uffeeling it was to me to see 
the little preparations of presents which she had 
assorted for the New Year — for she was a great 
observer of the old fashions of lier period — and to 
think that the kind heart was cold which delighted 
in all these acts of kindly affection. I should apo- 
logize, I believe, for troubling your ladyship with 
these melancholy details ; but you would not thank 
inc for a letter written with constraint, and my 
mind is at present very full of this sad subject, 
though I scarce know any one to whom 1 would ven- 
ture to say so much. 1 hear no good news of Lady 
Anne, though Lord Montagu writes cautiously. Tho 
weather is now turning m&der, and may, 1 hope, be 
favourable to her complaint. After iny own family, 
my thought most frequently turns to these orphans, 
whose parents I loved and respected so much. — 1 
am always, dear Lady Louisa, your very respectful 
and obliged Waltku Scott.” 

> Line* on the death of Mr Hohert Level. 

* A facsimile of a page is given with this volume. . Three of 


There is in tho library at Abbotsford a fine copy 
of Ihiskervillc's folio Bible, two volumes, printed 
at Cambridge in 176 !; and there appears on tlip 
blank leaf, in tho trembling handwriting of Scott’s 
mother, this inscription — To my dear son , Wal- 
ter Scott, from his affectionate Mother , Anne JRuther- 
— January 1st , 1819.” Under those words her 
son has written as follows: — “ Tliis Bible was the 
gift of uiy grandfather Dr John Rutherford* to my 
mother, and presented l>y lier to me ; being, alas ! 
the last gift which I was to receive from that ex- 
cellent parent, and, as 1 verily believe, tho tiling 
which she moat loved in tho world,— not only in 
liumhlc veneration of the sacred contents, but as 
the dearest pledge of her father’s affection to her. 
As such slio gave it to me ; and as such I bequeath 
it to those who may represent me— charging them 
carefully to preservo the same, in memory of those 
to whom it lias belonged. 18*20.” 


If literary success could have either filled Scott's 
head or hardened liis heart, we should have no 
such letters as thoHo of December 181 9. lv&nhoe 
was received throughout England with a more cla- 
morous delight than any of the Scotch norets had 
been. The volumes (threo in number) were now, 
for the first time, of the post 8vo form, witli a finer 
paper than hitherto, the press-work much more ele- 
gant, and the price accordingly raised from eight 
shillings the volume to ten ; yet tlie copies sold in 
this original shape were twelve thousand. 

1 ought to have mentioned sooner, that tho ori- 
ginal intention was to bring out Ivaiihoe as the 
production of a new hand, and that, to assist this 
impression, the work was printed in a size and 
manner unlike the preceding ones ; but Constable, 
when thi! day of publication approached, remon- 
strated against this experiment, and it was accord- 
ingly abandoned. 

The reader has already been told that Scott dic- 
tated the greater part of this romance. Tho por- 
tion of the MS. which is his own, apficurs, however, 
not only as well and firmly executed as that of any 
of the Tales of my Landlord, but distinguished by 
having still fewer erasures uiul interlineations, and 
also by being in a smaller hand. The fragment is 
beautiful to look at — many pages together without 
one alteration.* It is, I suppose, superfluous to 
add, tluit in no instance did Scott rc-write his proso 
before sending it to the press. Whatever limy have 
been the ease w ith his poetry, the world uniformly 
received the prima cura of the novelist. 

As a work of art, Ivan hoe is perhaps the first of 
all Scott's efforts, whether in prose or in verse; nor 
have the strength and splendour of his imagination 
been displayed to higher advantage than in some 
of the scenes of tliis romance. But I believe that 
no reader who is capable of thoroughly compre- 
hending the author’s Scotch character and Scotch 
dialogue will ever place even I vanhoc, as a work 
of genius, on the same level with Waverlcy, Guy 
Manneriug, or the Heart of Mid-Lotliian. 

There is, to me, something so remarkably cha- 
racteristic of Scott’s mind and manner in a parti- 
cular passage of the Introduction, which he penned 
ten years afterwards for this work, that 1 must lie 
iwirdoned for extracting it here, lie Hays — “ The 

the*e MH. pages were a fair day's work in the author's cstuufw 
tion — equal to 15 or 16 ol tho original iniprfcwuui*. 
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character of the fair Jewess found so much favour 
in the eyes of some fair readers, that the writer 
was censured, because, when arranging the fates of 
the characters of the drama, he had not assigned 
the hand of Wilfred to Rebecca, rather than the 
less interesting Rowena. But, not to mention that 
the prejudices of the age rendered such an union 
almost impossible, the author may, in passing, ob- 
serve that lie thinks a character of a highly virtu- 
ous and lofty stamp is degraded rather than exalted 
by an attempt to reward virtue with temporal pro- 
sperity. Such is not the recompense which provi- 
dence lias deemed worthy of suffering merit; and 
it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach young 
persons, tlie most common readers of romance, 
that rectitude of conduct and of principle arc either 
naturally allied with, or adequately rewarded by, 
the gratification of our passions, or attainment of 
our wishes. In a word, if a virtuous and self de- 
nied character iS dismissed with temporal wealth, 
greatness, rank, or the indulgence of such a rashly - 
formed or ill-assorted passion as that of Rebecca 
for Ivanlioe, the reader will be apt to say, Verily 
Virtue has had its reward. But a glance on the 
great picture of life will show, that the duties of 
self-denial, and the sacrifice of passion to principle, 
aro seldom thus remunerated ; and that the inter- 
nal consciousness of their high-minded discharge of 
duty produces on their own reflections a more adc- 

a uate recompense, in tlie form of that peace which 
10 world cannot give or take away.” 

The introduction of the charming Jewess and 
her father originated, I find, in a conversation tluit 
Scott held with his friend Skeno during the seve- 
rest season of his bodily sufferings in tlie early part 
of this year. “ Mr Skene,” says that gentleman’s 
wife, “ sitting by his bedside, and trying to amuse 
him as well as ho could in the intervals of pain, 
happened to get on the subject of the Jews, as he 
had observed them wheu he spent Bomo time in 
Germany in his youth. Their situation had natu- 
rally mado a strong impression ; for in those days 
they returned their own dress and maimers entire, 
anti were treated with considerable austerity by 
their Christian neighbours, being still locked up at 
night in their owu quarter by great gates ; and Mr 
Skene, partly in seriousness, but partly from the 
mere wish to turn liis mind at the moment upon 
something that might occupy and divert it, sug- 
gested that a group of Jews would bo an interest- 
ing feature if he could contrive to bring them into 
his next novel.” Upon the appearance of Ivanlioe, 
he reminded Mr Skene of this conversation, and 
said, “ You will find this book owes not a little to 
your German reminiscences.” Mrs Skene adds — 
“ Dining with us one day, not long before Ivanlioe 
was begun, something that was mentioned led him 
to describe the sudden death of an advocate of his 
acquaintance — a Mr Elpliinstonc — which occurred 
in the Outer-house soon after he was called to tlie 
bar. It was, ho said, no wonder that it had left a 
vivid impression on his mind, for it was the first 
sudden death he ever witnessed ; and he now re- 
lated it so as to make us all feel as if we had the 
scene passing before our eyes. In tlio death of the 
Templar in Ivanhoe, 1 recognised tlie very picture 
— -I believe I may safely say the very words.” 1 
By the way, before Ivanhoe made its appear- 

* See Ivanhoe , end of chnj>. xliv. 


ance, I had myself been formally admitted to the 
author’s secret ; but had he favoured me with no 
such confidence, it would have been impossible for 
me to doubt that I had been present some months 
before at the conversation which suggested, and in- 
deed supplied all the materials of, one of its most 
amusing chapters. I allude to that in which our 
Saxon terms for animals in the field, and our Nor- 
man equivalents for them as they appear on the 
table, and bo on, are explained and commented on. 
All this Scott owed to the after-dinner talk one day 
in Castle Street of his old friend Mr William Clerk, 
— who, among other elegant pursuits, lias culti- 
vated the science of philology very deeply. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without observ- 
ing that the publication of Ivanhoe marks the most 
brilliant epoch in Scott’s history as tlie literary 
favourite of his contemporaries. With the novel 
which he next put forth, tlie immediate sale of these 
works began gradually to decline ; and though, even 
when that had reached its lowest declension it was 
still far above the most ambitious dreams of any 
other novelist, yet the publishers were afraid the 
announcement of anythmg like a falling-off might 
cast a damp over the spirits of the author. He was 
allowed to remain, for several years, under the 
impression that whatever novel he threw off com- 
manded at once the old triumphant sale of ten or 
twelve thousand, and was afterwards, when inclu- 
ded in tlie collective edition, to be circulated in that 
shape also as widely as Waverley or Ivanhoe. In 
my opinion, it would have been very unwise in the 
booksellers to give Scott any unfavourable tidings 
upon such subjects after the commencement of the 
malady which proved fatal to him, — for that from 
the first shook his mind ; but 1 think they took a 
false measure of the man when they hesitated to 
tell him exactly how tlio matter stood, throughout 
1 820 and tlie three or four following years, when 
his intellect was as vigorous as it ever had been, 
and his heart as courageous; and I regret their 
scruples (among other reasons), because the years 
now mentioned were the most costly ones in his 
life; and for every twelvemonths in which any 
man allows himself, or is encouraged by others, to 
proceed in a course of unwise expenditure, it be- 
comes proportion ably more difficult for him to pull 
up when the mistake is at length detected or re- 
cognised. 


CHAPTER XLV1I. 

The Visionary — Tbe Peel of Damick — Scott’s Saturday 
Excursions to Abtiotsford — A Sunday there in February — 
Constable — John IkUInntyne — Thomas Purdie, dec. — Prfnco 
C'ustavus Vasa — Proclamation of King George IV. — Publi- 
cation of the Monastery. 

1820 . 

In the course of December 1819 and January 1820, 
Scott drew up three essays, under the title of “ The 
Visionary,” upon certain popular doctrines or delu- 
sions, the spread of which at this time filled with 
alarm, not only Tories like him, but many persons 
who had been distinguished through life for their 
adherence to political liberalism. These papers 
appeared successively in James Ballantyne’s Edin- 
burgh Weekly Journal, and their parentage being 
obvious, they excited much attention in Scotland. 
Scott collected them into a pamphlet, which had 
also a large circulation ; and 1 remember his show- 
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Sng very particular satisfaction when he observed 
a mason reading it to his comrades, as they sat at 
their dinner, by a new house on Leith Walk. Du- 
ring January, however, his thoughts continued to 
be chiefly occupied with the details of the pro- 
posed corps of Foresters ; of which I believe it was 
at last settled, as far as depended on the other 
gentlemen concerned in it, that he should be the 
Major, lie wrote and spoke* on this subject with 
undiminished zeal, until the whole fell to the ground 
in consequence of the Government’s ultimately de- 
clining to take on itself any part of the expense ; a 
refusal which must have been fatal to any such pro- 
ject when the Duke of Buccleuch was a minor. He 
felt the disappointment keenly; but, in the mean- 
time, the hearty alacrity with which his neighbours 
of qjl classes gave in their adhesion, had afforded 
him much pleasure, and, as regarded his own im- 
mediate dependants, served to rivet tho bonds of 
affection and confidence, which were to the end 
maintained between him and them. Damick had 
been especially ardent in the cause, and ho thence- 
forth considered its volunteers as persons whose* 
individual fortunes closely concerned him. 1 could 
fill many a page with the letters which he wrote at 
subsequent periods, with the view of promoting the 
success of these spirited young fellows in their 
various departments of industry : they were proud 
of their patron, as may be supposed, and be was 
highly gratified, oh well as amused, when he learned 
that, — while the rest of the world were talking of 
“The Great Unknown,” — his usual sobriyutt among 
these villagers was M The Duke of Damick.” Al- 
ready his possessions almost encircled this pictu- 
resque and thriving liamlct ; and there were few 
things ou which lie had more strongly fixed his 
fancy than acquiring a sort of symbol of seigniory 
there, by becoming the purchaser of a certain then 
ruinous tower that predominated, with a few coeval 
trees, over tho farm-houses and cottages of liis du- 
ral vassals. A letter, previously quoted, contains 
an allusion to this Feelhouse of Damick ; which is 
moreover exactly described in the novel which lie 
had now in hand — the Monastery. The interest 
Scott seemed to take in tho Peel, awakened, how- 
ever, the pride of its hereditary proprietor; and 
when that worthy person, who had made some 
money by trade in Edinburgh, resolved on fitting 
it up for the evening retreat of his own life, his 
Grace of Damick was too liappy to wave his pre- 
tensions. 

This was a winter of uncommon severity in Scot- 
land ; and the snow lay so deep and so long as to 
interrupt very seriously all Scott’s country opera- 
tions. I find, in his letters to Laidlaw, various 
paragraphs expressing the concern ho took in the 
hardships which liis poor neighbours must be suf- 
fering. Thus, on the 19th of January, he says — 

** Dear Willie, — I write by the post that you 
may receive the enclosed, or rather subjoined, 
cheque for £60, in perfect safety. This dreadful 
morning will probably stop Mercer. 1 * * * * It makes 
me shiver in the midst of superfluous comforts to 
think of the distress of others. £10 of the £60 I 


i The weekly Damick carrier. 

> Dr Scott of Darnlee. — See ante, p. 979. This very amiable, 

modest, and intelligent friend of Sir Waiter Scott’s, died in 

1837 

» Some money expected from the sale of larches. 


wish you to distribute among our poorer neigh- 
bours, so as may best aid them. I moan uot only 
the actually indigent, but those who are, in our 
phrase, ill aff. 1 am sure Dr Scott* will assist 
you with liis ad v ice in this labour of love. 1 think 
part of tho wood-money, a too, Bliould be given 
among the Abbotstown folks if the storm keeps 
! them (.11* work, as is like. Yours truly, 

Walter Scott. 

“ Deep, deep snow lying here. How do tho good- 
wife and bairns! Tho little bodies will bo half- 
buried in snow drift.” 

And again, on tho 25tli, ho writes thus : — 

“ Dear Willie, — I liave yours with tho nows of 
tho inundation, which, it Bcems, 1ms done no da- 
mage. 1 hope Mai will be taken core of. He 
should have a bed in the kitchen, and always be 
called in-doors after it is dark, for all the kind are 
savage at night, l’leoso cause Swanstou to knock 
him up a box, and till it with straw from timo to 
time. I enclose a cheque for £50 to pay accounts, 
&c. l)o not let the poor bodies want for a £5, or 
even a £10, more or less; — 

* W v *11 got a blending wP tho lavo. 

And never imasTt.’* 

« Yours, W. S ” 

In the course of this month, through the kind 
nc*ss of Mr Croker, Scott received from tho late 
Earl Bathurst, then Colonial Secretary of State, 
the offer of an appointment in the civil servico of 
the Enst-lndia Company for his second son : and 
this seemed at the time too good a thing not to bo 
gratefully accepted ; though the apparently increa- 
sing prosperity of liiH fortunes induced him, u few 
years afterwards, to indulge liis parental feelings 
by throwing it up. Hu thus allud(*s to this matter 
in a letter to liis good old friend ut Jedburgh : — 

“ To Robert Short reed, Sheriff-Substitute of 

Jl/hicb u njhsh « rv , Jedburgh. 

** ICdin burgh, l!rth Jut). 1830. 

w My Dear Sir, — I heartily congratulate you oil 
getting the appointment for your son William in a 
manner so very pleasant to your feelings, and which 
! is, like all Wliytbank does, considerate, friendly, 
and generous. 6 1 am not aware that I havo any 
friends at Calcutta, but if you think letters to Sir 
John Malcolm and Lieut.-< Lionel Russell would 
serve my young friend, he shall have my best com- 
mendations to them. 

“ It is very odd that almost tho same thing has 
liapiiened to rao ; for about a week ago I was sur- 
prised by a letter, saying that an unknown friend 
(who since proves to bo Lord Bathurst, whom I 
never saw or spoke with) would give my second 
son a writer’s situation for India. Charles is two 
years too young for this appointment; but 1 do not 
think 1 am at liberty to decline an offer so advan- 
tageous, if it can be so arranged that, by exchange 
or otherwise, it can be kept open for liim. Ever 
yours faithfully, Walter Scott.” 


4 Burns — Lines to a Mouse, 

a “ An India appointment, with the name blank, which the 
late Mr lTingle of Whytlnnk sent unsolicited, believing it 
might be found useful to a family where there were seven sons 
to provide for.** — Rote by Mr A . Shortrede . 
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About the middle of February — it having been 
ere that time arranged that I should marry his 
eldest daughter in the course of the spring, — 1 
accompanied him and part of his family .on one of 
those flying visits to Abbotsford, with which he 
often indulged himself on a Saturday during term. 
Upon such occasions Scott appeared at the usual 
hour in Court, but wearing, instead of the official 
suit of black, his country morning dress — green 
jacket and so forth — under the clerk’s gown; a 
licence of which many gentlemen of the long robe 
had been accustomed to avail themselves in the 
days of his youth — it being then considered as the 
authentic badge that they were lairds as well as 
lawyers — but which, to uso the dialect of the place, 
had fallen into desuetude before 1 knew the Parlia- 
ment House. He was, I think, one of the two or 
three, or at most the half-dozen, who still adhered 
to this privilege of their order ; and it has now, in 
all likelihood, become quite obsolete, like the an- 
cient custom, a part of the same system, for all 
Scotch barristers to appear without gowns or wigs, 
and in coloured clothes, when upon circuit. At 
noon, when the Court broke up, Peter Mathieson 
was sure to be in uttcmlance in the Parliament 
Close?, and five minutes after, the gown had been 
tossed off, and Scott, rubbing his hands for glee, 
was under weigh for T weeds i do. On this occasion, 
he was, of course, in mourning ; but I have thought 
it worth while to preserve the circumstance of his i 
usual Saturday’s costume. Ak we proceeded, ho j 
talked without reserve of the novel of the Monas- 
tery, of which ho had the first volume with him : i 
and mentioned, what ho had probably forgotten ! 
when he wrote the Introduction of 1830, that a j 
good deal of that volume had been composed before ■ 
lie concluded lvanhoe. “It was a relief," he said, | 
“ to interlay the scenery most familiar to me, with j 
the strange world for winch I had to draw so much j 
on imagination." j 

Next morning there appeared at breakfast John 
Ilalhuityne, who had at this time a shooting or | 
hunting-box a few miles off, in the vale of the ; 
Leader — and with him Mr Coustable, his guest; 
and it being a fine clear day, as soon as Scott hail 
read the Church service and one of Jeremy Taylor’s . 
sermons, wo all sallied out, before noon, on a per- : 
ambulation of his upland territories; Maiila and 
the rest of the favourites accompanying our march. 
At starting wo were joined by the constant hench- 
man, Tom Purdie — and I may Bave myself tho 
trouble of auy attempt to describe his appearance, 
for his master has given us an inimitably true one 
in introducing a certain personago of his Red- 
gauntlet: — “He was, perhaps, sixty years old; 
yet his brow was not much furrowed, and his jet 
black hair was only grizzled, not whitened, by the 
advance of age. All his motions spoke strength un- 
abated; and though rather undersized, ho liad very 
broad shoulders, was squaro made, thin-flanked, 
and apparently combined in his frame muscular 
strength and activity ; the last somewhat impaired, 
]>erhaps, by years, but the first remaining in full 
vigour. A hard and harsh countenance ; eyes 
far sunk under projecting eye-brows, which were 
grizzled like his hair; a wide mouth, furnished 
from ear to ear with a range of unimpaired teeth 
of uncommon whiteness, and a size and breadth 
which might have become the jaws of an ogre, 
completed this delightful (>ortrait.” Kquip this 


figure in Scott’s cast-off green jacket, white hat 
and drab trousers ; and imagine that years of kind 
treatment, comfort, and the honest consequence of 
a confidential grieve , had softened away much of 
the hardness and harshness originally impressed 
on the visage by anxious penury and the sinister 
habits of a black-fisher; — and the Tom Purdie of 
1 820 stands before us. 

Wo were all delighted to see how completely 
Scott had recovered his bodily vigour, and none 
more so than Constable, who, as he puffed and 
panted after him up one ravine and down another, 
often stopped to wipe his forehead, and remarked 
that “ it was not every author who should lead him 
such a dance." But Purdie’s face shone with rap- 
ture as lie observed how severely the swag-bellied 
bookseller’s activity was taxed. Scott exclaiming 
exultingly, though perhaps for the tenth time, 
“ This will be a glorious spring for our trees, Toni !" 
— “ You may say that, Shirrsi,” quoth Tom, — and 
then lingering a moment for Constable — “ My cer- 
ty,” he added, scratching his head, “ and I think it 
will be a grand season for our bulks too." But in- 
deed Tom always talked of our buiks as if they hail 
been as regular products of the soil as our aits and 
our birks . Having threaded, first the llexilcleugh, 
and then the Rhymer’s Cion, we arrived at lluntly 
Burn, where the hospitality of the kind Weird - 
Sisters, :is Scott called the Miss Fergussons, re- 
animated our exhausted Bibliopoles, and gave them 
courage to extend their walk a little further down 
the same famous brook. Here there was a small 
cottage in a very sequestered situation, by making 
some little additions to which Scott thought it might 
he converted into a suitable summer residence for 
his daughter and future son-in-law. The details of 
that plan were soon settled — it was agreed on all 
hands that a sweeter scene of seclusion could not 
he fancied, lb' related Home verses of Rogers’ 
“ Wish,” which paint the spot: — 

** Mine ho t\ rot Iwaido the lull — 

A liee-hive*!* limn shall soothe my oar ; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill. 

With many a tall sluill linger mur : " &o. 

But when ho came to the stanza — 

" And Lucy at her wheel shall sing. 

In ru&aet-guwn and apron blue/* 

he departed from the text, adding — 

44 Hut if Bluestockings here you brim?, 

Tlie Great Unknown won't dine with you." 

Johnny Baliantync, a projector to tho core, was 
particularly zealous about this embryo establish- 
ment. Foreseeing that lie should have had walk- 
ing enough ere he reached Huntly Burn, his dapper 
little Newmarket groom had been ordered to fetch 
Old Mortality thither, and now, mounted on his 
fine hunter, he capered about us, looking pallid and 
emaciated as a ghost, but as gay and cheerful as 
ever, and would fain have been permitted to ride 
over hedge and ditch to mark out the proper line 
of the future avenue. Scott admonished him that 
the country-people, if they saw him at such work, 
would take the whole party for heathens ; and clap- 
ping spurs to his horse, he left us. “ The deil ’s in 
the body," quoth Tom Purdie; “he’ll be ower every 
yeti atween this and Turnagain, though it be the 
Lord’s day. I wadna wonder if he were to be ceeted 
before the Session." — “ Be sure, Tam," cries Con- 
stable, “ that you egg oil the Dominie to biaw up 
his father — I would na grudge a hundred miles o’ 
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gait to see the ne’er-do-weel on the stool, and nei- 
ther, I’ll be sworn, would the Sheriff.” — “ Na, na,” 
quoth the Sheriff ; “ we’ll let sleeping dogs bo, 
Tam.” 

As we walked homeward, Scott, being a little 
fatigued, laid his left hand on Tom’s shoulder, and 
leaned heavily for support, cliatting to Ills “ Sunday 
pony,” as he called the affectionate fellow, just as 
freely as with the rest of the party, and Tom put in 
his word shrewdly and manfully, and grinned and 
grunted whenever the joke clianced to bo within 
his apprehension. It was easy to see that his heart 
sw elled within him from the moment that tho She- 
riff got his collar in liis gripe. 

There arose a little dispute bctwixm thorn about 
what tree or trees ought to be cut down in a hedge- 
row that we passed ; and Scott seemed somewhat 
ruffled with finding that some previous hints of liis 
on that head had not l>ccii attended to. When we 
got into motion again, his hand was on Constable's 
shoulder — mid Tom dropped a pace or two to the 
rear, until we approached a gate, when ho junq>ed 
forward and opened it. “ Give us a pinch of your 
snuff, Tom,” quoth the Sheriff — Tom’s mull was 
produced, and the hand resumed its position. 1 was 
much diverted witli Toni's behaviour when we at 
length reached Abbotsford. There wore some gar- 
den el lairs on the green in front of the cottage 
porch. Scott sat down on one of them to enjoy the 
view of his new tower as it gleamed in the sunset, 
and Constable and 1 did tho like. Mr Purdic re- 
mained lounging near us for a few minutes, and 
then asked the Sheriff “ to speak a word.” They 
withdrew together into the garden — and Soutt pre- 
sently rejoined us with a jiartictilarly comical ex- 
pression of face. As soon as Tom was out, of sight., 
lie Haid w Will ye guesH what he has been saying, 
now? — Well, this is a great satisfaction ! Tom as- 
sures me that he has thought the matter over, and 
trill take my advice about the thinning of that clump 
behind Captain Fergusson’s.” 1 

1 must not forget that, whoever might be at 
Abbotsford, Tom always appeared at liis master’s 
elbow on Sunday, when dinner was over, and drank 
long life to the Laird and the Lady and all the good 
company, in a quaigh of whisky, or a tumbler of 
wine, according to liis fancy. 1 believe Scott lias 
somewhere expressed in print his satisfaction that, 
among all the changes of our manners, the ancient 
frenulum of personal intercourse may still be in- 
dulged lx- tween a master and an out-of-doors' ser- 
vant; but in truth he kept by the old fashion even 
with domestic servants, to an extent which I liavo 
hardly scon practised by any other gentleman. He 
conversed with liis coachman if he sat by him, as 
he often did on the box — with his footman, if he 
happened to be in the rumble; ami when there was 
any very young lad in the household, la* held it a 
point of duty to see that his employments were so 
arranged as to leave time for advancing liis educa- 
tion, made him bring his copy-book once a-week to 

1 I am obliged to my friend Mr Scott of (inln for reminding 
me of the following trait of Tom Purdie. The tir*t time Mr 
John Richardson of Fludyer Street came to Abbotsford, Tom 
■ who took him for a Southron ) was sent to attend upon 1dm 
while be tried for a fish (#. e. a salmon 1 in the neighbourhood of 
Melrose Bridge. As they walked thither, Tom 1 wasted grandly 
of the size of the fish lie had himself caught there, evidently 
giving the stranger no credit for much skill in the Waltonian 
craft. By mid by, however, Richardson, who is an admirable 
angler, hooked a vigorous fellow, and after a l*e«utifiil exhibi- 
tion of the art, landed him in safety. “ A tine fish, Tom.** — 


the library, and examined him as to all that he waa 
doing. Indeed lie did not confine this humanity to 
his own people. Any steady servant of a friend of 
his was soon considered as a sort of friend too, and 
was sure to have a kind little colloquy to himself 
at coming and going. With all this, Scott was a 
very rigid enforcer of discipline — contrived to make 
it thoroughly understood by all about him, that 
they must do their port by him as he did liis by 
them ; and die result was happy. I never knew any 
man so well served as he was — so carefully, so 
respectfully, and so silently'; and I cannot help 
doubting if, in any department of human opera- 
tions, real kindness ever compromised real dignity. 

In a letter, already quoted, there occurs some 
mention of tho Prince Gustavos Vasa, who was 
spending this winter in Edinburgh, and his Royal 
Highness's accomplished attendant, tho Baron ro- 
ller. 1 met them frequently in Castle Street, and 
remember as especially interesting the first evening 
that they dined there. The only portrait in Scott’s 
Edinburgh dining-room was one of Charles XI 1. of 
Sweden, ami 1m was struck, as indeed every one 
must have been, witli tlm remarkable resemblance 
which tho cxilcil Prince’s air and features presented 
to the hero of his race. Young Gustavos, on his 
part, hung with keen and melancholy enthusiasm 
on Scott's anecdotes of the expedition of Charles 
Eduard Stuart. — The Prince, accompanied by 
Scott and myself, witnessed the ceremonial of the 
proclamation of King George IV. on tho 2d of Fe- 
bruary at tin? crest* of Edinburgh, from a window 
over Mr Constable’s shop in tho High Street; and 
on that occasion alsd, the air of sadness that mixed 
in liis features with eager curiosity, was very af- 
fecting. Scott explained nil tho details to him, not 
without many lamentations over tlio barbarity of 
Auhl Reekie Bailies, wlu> had removed tho beauti- 
ful Gothic Cross itself, for tho sake of widening tho 
thorough fare. The weather was fine, the sun shone 
bright; and the antique tabards of tho heralds, tho 
truui]>et notes of God. save the King , and tho hearty 
clicerings of the immense uncovered multitude that 
filled the noble old street, produced altogether a 
scene of great splendour and solemnity- The Royal 
Exile surveyed it witli a Hushed cheek and a watery 
eye ; and Scott, observing his emotion, withdrew 
with me to another window, whispering — M Poor 
lail ! poor lad ! God help him.” Later in die season, 
tin- Prince spent a few days at Abbotsford; but 1 
have said enough to explain some allusions in the 
next letter to Lord Montagu, in which Scott also 
adverts L* several public events of January and 
February' Hi 20 — the assassination of the Duke of 
Hem — the death of King George III. — tho ge- 
neral election which followed the royal demise — 
and its more unhappy consequence, the reagitation 
of llm old disagreement between George i V. and 
liis wife, who, as soon as slie learned liis accession 
to the throne, announced her resolution of return- 
ing from the Continent (where she had been lead- 

** Oo, nye. Sir,” quoth Tom — “ it’snbonny grilne.” “A grilse, 
Tom ! * K»y« Mr It. — ••■It's us heavy a salmon ns the hvaviwt 
you were telling me about" Tom showed his-teeth in a smite 
of bitter incredulity ; but white they were still debating. Lord 
8omervi)le's fisherman came up with scales in his basket, and 
Richardson insisted on having his victim weighed. The milt 
was triumphant for the captor. “ Woel," says Tom, letting 
tlie salmon drop on the turf — “ wool, ye are a meikte fish, 
man — and a meiUe/«k too," (ho added in a lower key » “ to 
let younell be kilt by an Englander." 
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Ing tor some years a wandering life), and asserting 
her rights as Queen. The Tory gentleman in whose 
canvass of the Selkirk borougns Scott was now ear- 
iiestly concerned, was his worthy friend, Mr Henry 
Monteith of Carstairs, who ultimately carried the 
election. 

" To the Lord Montagu , $c., Litton Park, 

*' Edinburgh, 33d February 1820. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I have nothing to say, ex- 
cept that Selkirk has declared decidedly for Mon- 
teith, and tliat his calling and election seem to be 
sure. Roxburghshire is right and tight. Harden 
will not stir for Berwickshire. In short, within 
my sphere of observation, there is nothing which 
need make you regret your personal absence ; and 
I hope my dear young namesake and chief will 
not find his influence abated while he is unable to 
head it himself. It is but little 1 can do, but it 
shall always be done with a good will— and merits no 
thanks, for I owe much more to his father’s memory 
than ever 1 can pay a tittle of. I often think what he 
would have said or wished, and within my limited 
sphere, that will always be a rule to me while I 
have the means of advancing in any respect the 
interest of his son; — certainly, if anything could 
increase this desire, it would be tho banner being 
at present in your Lordship’s hand. I can do little 
but look out a-head, but that is always something. 
When I look back on the house of Bucclcuch, as I 
once knew it, it is a sad retrospect. But we must 
look forward, and hope for tho young blossom of so 
goodly a tree. 1 think your Lordship judged quite 
right in carrying Walter in his place to the funo- 
ral. 1 * He will long remember it, and may survive 
many occasions of the same kind, to all human ap- 
pearance. — Here is a horrid business of the Duke 
do Berri. It was first told mo yesterday by Count 
Itterburg (». e. Prince Gustavus of Sweden, son of 
the ex-King), who comes to see mo very often. No 
fairy tale could match the extravagance of such a 
tale being told to a private Scotch gentleman by 
such a narrator, — liis own grandfather having pe- 
rished in tho same manner. But our age has been 
one of complete revolution, battling all argument 
and expectation. As to tlie King and Queen — or, 
to use the abbreviation of an old Jacobite of my 
acquaintance, who, not loving to hear them so 
called at full length, and yet desirous to have the 
newspapers read to him, commanded these w ords 
always to be pronounced as tlie letters K. and Q. — 
I say then, os to tlie K. and tlie Q., I venture to 
think, that whichever strikes the first blow will 
lose the battle. The sound, well-judging, and woll- 
principled body of the people will be much shocked 
at tho stirring such a hateful and disgraceful ques- 
tion. If the K. urges it unprovoked, the public 
feeling will put him in the wrong ; if he lets her 
alone, her own imprudence, and that of her hot- 
headed adviser Harry Brougham, will push on the 
discussion ; and, take a fool’s word for it, as Soncho 
says, the country will never bear her coming back, 
foul with the various kinds of infamy she has been 
stained with, to force herself into the throne. On 
the whole, it is a discussion most devoutly to be 
deprecated by those who wish well to tlie Royal 
family. 

1 Tlie Amend of George III. at Windsor : the young Duke 

of Buivlcuch «m at this time at Eton. 


u Now for a very different subject. I have a 
report that there is found on tlie farm of Alelsing- 
ton, in a bog, the limb of a bronze figure, full size, 
with a spur on tlie lieel. This has been reported 
to Mr Riddell, as Commissioner, and to me, as 
Antiquary in chief, on the estate. I wish your 
lordship would permit it to be sent provisionally to 
Abbotsford, and also allow me, if it shall seem 
really curious, to make search for tlie rest of the 
statue. Clarkson 9 lias sent me a curious account 
of it ; and that a Roman statue (for such it seems) 
of that size should be found in so wild a place, lias 
something very irritating to tho curiosity. I do 
not of course desire to have anything more than 
the opportunity of examining tho relique. It may 
be the foundation of a set of bronzes, if stout Lord 
Walter should turn to virtu. „ 

“ Always, my dear lord, most truly yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

The novel of the Monastery was published by 
Messrs Longman & Co., in the beginning of March. 
It appeared not in the post fivo form of Ivanhoe, 
but in ii vols. 1 ‘2 mo, like the earlier works of the 
series. In fact, a few sheets of the Monastery bad 
been printed before Scott agreed to let Ivanhoe 
have “ By tho Author of Waverley” oil its title- 
page ; and the different shapes of this two books 
belonged to the abortive scheme of passing off “ Mr 
Laurence Templeton ” as a hitherto unheard-of can- 
didate for literary success. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Scott revisits London — His Portrait by Lawrence, and Dust 
by Chantrey — Anecdotes by Allan Cunningham — Letters to 
Mrs Scott, Lnidlaw, fee. — Ills Baronetcy gazetted — Mar- 
riage of his Daughter Sophia — Letter to " the Boron of 
Galashiels " — Visit of Prince Gustavus Vasa at Abbotsford — 
Tenders of Honorary Degrees from Oxford and Cambridge 
— Letter to Mr Thomas Scott. 

1820 . 

At the rising of his Court on the 1 2tli of March, 
Scott proceeded to London, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving his baronetcy, which lie had been pre- 
vented from doing in the spring of the preceding 
year by his own illness, and again at Christmas by 
accumulated family afflictions. On liis arrival in 
town, liis sou the Comet met him ; and they both 
established themselves at Miss Duniergue’s. 

One of his first visiters was Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, who informed him that the King had resolved 
to adorn the great gallery, then in progress at 
Windsor Castle, with portraits by his hand of his 
Majesty’s most distinguished contemporaries ; all 
tho reigning monarclis of Europe', and their chief 
ministers and generals, had already sat for this 
purpose : on the same walls the King desired to 
see exhibited those of his own subjects who had at- 
tained tlie highest honours of literature and science 
— and it was his pleasure that this series should 
commence with Walter Scott. The portrait was of 
course begun immediately, and the head was finished 
before Scott left town. Sir Thomas has caught and 
fixed with admirable skill one of the loftiest expres- 
sions of Scott’s countenance at tho proudest period 
of his life : to the perfect truth of the representa- 

* Ebenexer Clarkson, Esq. a surgeon of distinguished skill at 
Selkirk, and through life a trusty friend and crony of tlie She- 
riff**. 
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tion, every one who ever surprised him in the act possession of a celebrity of his own, and had men- 
of composition at his desk, will bear witness. The tinned to his patron his purpose of calling on Scott 
expression, however, was one with which many who to thank him for some kind message he had received, 
had seen the man often, were not familiar ; and it through a common friend, on the subject of those 
was extremely unfortunate that Sir Thomas filled “ Remains of Niihsd&Ie and Galloway Song,” which 
in the figure from separate sketch after he had first made his poetical talents known to the public, 
quitted London. When I first saw the head, 1 Chantrcy embraced this opportunity of conveying 
thought nothing could he better ; but there was an t« - Scott his own long-cherished ambition of mo- 
evident change for the worse when the picture dolling his hood ; and Scott at once assented to the 
appeared in its finished state—* for the rest of the flattering proposal. “It was about nine in tlio 
person had been done on a different scale, and this morning/ 11 says Mr Cunningham, ** that 1 sent in 
neglect of proportion takes considerably from the my card to him at Miss Dutncrgue’s in Piccadilly, 
majestic effect which the head itself, and especially It had not been gone a minute, when I heal'd a 
the mighty pile of forehead, had in nature. I hope quick heavy stop coming, and in he came, holding 
one day to see a good engraving of the head alone, out both hands, as was his custom, and saying, as 
as I first saw it floating on a dark sea of canvass. he pressed mine — ‘ Allan Cumtiiighatn, 1 am glad 
Lawrence told me, several years afterwards, that., to see you.* 1 said something,” continues Mr C., 
in his opinion, tlie two greatest men he had painted “ about the pleasure 1 felt in touching the hand, 
were the Duke of Wellington and Sir Walter Scott ; that had charmed me so much. He moved his 
“and it was odd,” said he, “ that they both chose hand, and with one of his comic smiles said, ( Ay — 
usually the same hour for sitting — seven in the and a big brown hand it is/ 1 was a little abashed 
morning. They were both as patient Bitters as I at first : Scott saw it, and soon put mo at iny ease ; 
ever had. Scott, however, was, in my ease at least, lie had tin* power — 1 had almost called it the art, 
a very difficult subject. 1 had selected what struck but art it was not — of winning one *s heart, and 
me as his noblest look ; but when he was in the restoring one's confidence, beyond any limn 1 ever 
chair Itcfore me, ho talked away oil all sorts of met.” Then ensued a little conversation, in which 
subjects in his usual style, so that it cost me great. Scott complimented Allan on his ballads, and urged 
pains to bring him back to solemnity, when I had him to try some work of more consequence, quot- 
to attend to anything beyond the outline of u sub- ing Rurns’s words, “ for dear nuld Scotland's sake •/* 
ordinate feature, i soon found that the surest but being engaged to breakfast in a distunt part of 
recipe was to say some tiling that would lead him to the town, he presently dismissed bis visiter, pro- 
reeite a bit of poetry. J used to introduce, by book mining to appear next day at an early hour, and 
or by crook, a few* lines of Campbell or Hymn — submit himself to Mr Chnntrey’H inspection, 
lie was sure to take up the passage where 1 left it, Cbantrey’s purpose bad been the same as Law- 
or cup it by something better — and then — wliqp mice’s — to seize a poetical pbusis of Scott’s coun- 
hc was, as Dryden says of one of bis heroes - tenance ; and ho proceeded to model the bead as 

• Miulc up of three parts «re-so full of heaven In»kin K upward* Bravely and Bolrmnly. The talk 

It sparkled at liis eyes that passed, meantime, bad equally amused and 
then was my time — and 1 Hindu the best use I gratified both, and fortunately, at parting, Cliun- 
could of it. The hardest day's work 1 bad with trey requested that Scott would come ami breakfast 
him was once when ****** accompanied him to with him next morning before they recommenced 
m y paintiug room. ***** was in particular gav operations in the studio. Scott accepted the invi- 
spirits, and nothing would serve him but keeping tation, and when lie arrived again in Ecclestone 
both artist and sitter in a perpetual state of mem- Street, found two or three acquaintances assem- 
ment by anecdote upon anecdote about poor She- bled to meet him, — among others, bis old friend 
ridan. The anecdotes were mostly in themselves Richard Heber. The breakfast was, as any party 
black enough— but the style of the couteur was ir- in Sir Francis Chan troy's bouse is sure to be, a 
rcsistiby quaint and comical. When Scott came gay and joyous one, and not having seen Heber in 
next, be said be was ashamed of himself for laugh- particular for several years, Scott's spirits were 
ing so much as he listened to them ; 4 for truly/ unusually excited by the presence of an intimates 
quoth he, * if the tithe was fact, ***** might associate of bis youthful days. I transcribe what 
have said to Sherry— as Lord lira x field once said follows from Mr. Cunningham’s Memorandum: — 
to an eloquent culprit at the bar — 4 Ye’re a verra * Heber made many inquiries about old friends 
clever duel’, man, but ye wad be nane the watir o’ in Edinburgh, and old books and old bouses, and 
a hanging/ ” reminded tlm other of their early socialities. ‘ Ay/ 

It was also during this visit to London that Scott Mr Scott, 4 1 remember we once dined out 

sat to Mr (now Sir Francis) Chantrcy for that bust together, and sat so late that when we canio away 
which alone preserves for posterity the cast of ex- night and day were so neatly balanced, that 
pression most fondly remembered by all who ever we resolved to walk about till sunrise. The moon 
mingled in his domestic circle. Chantrey’s request was not down, however, and wo took advantage of 
that Scott would sit to him was communicated her ladyship’s lantern, and climbed to the top of 
through Mr Allan Cunningham, then (as now) cm- Arthur’s Scat ; when we came down we had a rare 
ployed as clerk of the works in our great sculptors appetite for breakfast.’— 4 I remember it well/ said 
establishment. Mr Cunningham, in his early days, Heber. * Edinburgh was a wild place in those days, 
when gaining his bread as a stone-mason in Niths- — *t abounded in clubs — convivial clubs. — * Yes, 
dale, made a pilgri mag e on foot into Edinburgh, for replied Mr Scott, * and abounds still \ but the con- 
the sole purpose of seeing the author of Marmion versatioii is calmer, and there are no such sallies 
as he passed along the street. He was now in now as might be heard in other times. One club, 

_ I remember was infested with two Kemps, father 

* A distinguished Whig friend. and son ; when the old man had done speakings 
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the young one began, — and before he grew weary, 
the father was refreshed, and took up the song. 
John Clerk, during a pause, was called on for a 
stave ; he immediately struck up, in a psalm-sing- 
ing tone, and electrified the club with a verse which 
sticks like a burr to^my memory — 

* Now, God Almighty judge James Kemp, 

And likewise his son John, 

And hong them over HeU in hemp. 

And bum them in brimstone.* — 

44 In the midst of the mirth which this specimen 
of psalmody raised, John (commonly called Jack) 
Fuller, the member for Surrey, and standing jester 
of tho House of Commons, came in. Heber, who 
was well acquainted with the free and joyous cha- 
racter of that worthy, began to lead him out by 
relating some festive anecdotes : Fuller growled 
approbation, and indulged us with some of his odd 
sallies ; things which he assured us 4 were damned 
good, and true too, which was better.’ Mr Scott, 
who was standing when Fuller came in, eyed him 
at first with a look grave and considerate ; but as 
the stream of conversation flowed, his keen eye 
twinkled brighter and brighter; his stature in- 
creased, for lie drew himself up, and seemed to 
take the measure of the hoary joker, body and soul. 
An hour or two of social cliat had meanwhile in- 
duced Mr Chantrey to alter his views as to the 
bust, and when Mr Scott left us, lie Haid to mo pri- 
vately, 4 This will never do — I shall never be able 
to please myself with a perfectly serene expression. 

1 muHt try his conversational look, take him when 
about to break out into some sly funny old story.’ 
As Chantrey said this, lio took a string, cut off 
the head of the bust, put it into its present posi- 
tion, touched the eyes and the mouth slightly, and 
wrought such a transformation upon it, that when 
Scott came to his third sitting, he smiled and said 
— 4 Ay, ye’re mair like yoursel now ! — Why, Mr 
Chantrey, no witch of old ever performed such 
cantrips with clay ns this.’ ” 

These sittings were seven in number ; but when 
Scott revisited London a year afterwards, he gave 
Chantrey several more, the bust being by that time 
in marble. Allan Cunningham, when lie called to 
bid him farewell, as lie was about to leave town on 
tho present occasion, found him in court dress, pre- 
paring to kiss hands at the Levee, on being gazet- 
ted as Baronet. 44 He seemed anything but at liis 
ease,” says Cunningham, 44 in that strange attire ; 
ho was like one in armour — the stiff cut of the coat 
— the large shining buttons and buckles — the lace 
ruffles — the queue — tho sword — and tho cocked 
hat, formed a picture at which I could not forbear 
smiling. IIo surveyed himself in the gloss for a 
moment, and burst into a hearty laugh. 4 O Allan,’ 
he said, 4 O Allan, wliat creatures wo must make of 
ourselves in obedience to Madam Etiquette ! See'st 
thou not, 1 say, what a deformed thief this fashion 
is! — how giddily she turns about all the hotbloods 
between fourteen and fivc-nnd-tliirty !’ ”* 

Scott’s baronetcy was conferred on him, not in 
consequence of any Ministerial suggestion, but by 
the King personally, mid of his own unsolicited mo- 
tion ; and when the poet kissed his hand, he said 
to him — 44 I shall always reflect with pleasure on 
Sir Walter Scott’s having been the first creation of 
my reign.” 

1 Much mto j bout frothing. Art 111. Scene 3. 


The Gazette announcing Ills new dignity w r as dated 
March 30, and published on the 2d of April 1820; 
and tho Baronet, as soon afterwards as he could get 
away from Lawrence, set out on his return to the 
North ; for he had such respect for the ancient pre- 
judice (a classical as well as a Scottish one) against 
marrying in May, that he was anxious to have the 
ceremony in which his daughter was concerned, 
over before that unlucky month should commence. 
It is needless to say, that during this Btay in Lon- 
don lie had again experienced, in its fullest measure, 
the enthusiasm of all ranks of his acquaintance; 
and 1 shall now transcribe a few paragraphs from 
domestic letters, which will show, among other 
things, how glad he was when the hour came that 
restored him to his ordinary course of life. 

44 To Mrs Scott , 39 Castle Street , Edinburgh . 

“ Piccadilly, 20th March 1820. 

44 My Dear Charlotte, — I have got a delightful 

plan for the addition at Abb , which I think 

will make it quite complete, and furnish me with 
a handsome library, and you with a drawing-room 
and better bed-room, with good bed-rooms for com- 
pany, &c. It will cost me a little hard work to meet 
the expense, but 1 have been a good while idle. I 
hope to leave this town early next week, and shall 
hasten back with great delight to my own house- 
hold gods. 

44 I hope this will find ytm from under Dr Ross’s 
charge. I expect to see you quite in beauty when 
1 come down, for I assure you I have been coaxed 
by very pretty ladies here, and look for merry faces 
at home. My picture comes on, and w ill be a grand 
thing, but the sitting is a great bore. Chantrey *s 
bust is one of the finest things lie ever did. It is 
quite the fashion to go to see it — there’s for you. 
Yours, my dearest love, with the most sincere af- 
fection, Walter Scott.” 

44 To the Same . 

" March 27. Piccadilly. 

44 My Dear Charlotte, — 1 have the pleasure to 
say that Lord Sidmouth has promised to dismiss 
me in all my honours by the 30th, so that I can 
easily be with you by the end of April ; and you 
and Sophia may easily select the 28th, 29th, or 
80th, for the ceremony. 1 have been much feted 
here, as usual, and had a very quiet dinner at Mr 
Arbuthnot’s yesterday with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, where Walter heard tho great Lord in all liis 
glory talk of war and Waterloo. Here is a hellish 
— yes, literally a hellish bustle. My bead turns 
round w ith it. The whole mob of the Middlesex 
blackguards pass through Piccadilly twice a-day, 
and almost drive me mad with their noise and vo- 
ciferation. 3 Pray do, my dear Charlotte, w r rite soon. 
You know those at a distance are always anxious 
to hear from home. 1 beg you to say what would 
give you pleasing that 1 could bring from this 
place, and whether you want anything from Mrs 
Arthur for yourself, Sophia, or Anne ; also what 
would please little Charles. You know you may 
stretch a point on this occasion. Richardson says 
your honours will be gazetted on Saturday ; cer- 
tainly very soon, as the King, I believe, has signed 
the warrant. When, or how I shall see him, is 
not determined, but 1 suppose 1 shall have to go to 


9 The general election was going on. 
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Brighton. My best love attends the girls, little 
Charles, and all the quadrupeds. 

“ I conclude that the marriage will take place 
in Castle Street, and want to know where they go, 
&c. All this you will have to settle without mv wise 
head ; but I shall be terribly critical — so see you 
do all right. I am always, dearest Charlotte, most 
affectionately yours, W a lter Scott.” 

f“ For the Lady Scott 0 / Abbottford — to be.**) 

" To Mr Jatues Ballantyne, Printer , St John's 
Street, Edinburgh. 

" 20th Mnrrli, !JG Piccadilly. 

“ Dear James, — I am much obliged by your at- 
tentive letter. Unquestionably Longman & Co. se ll 
their books at subscription price, because they have 
the* first of the market, and only nne-tliird of the 
books ; so that, as they say with us, * let them earn 
that come ahint.’ This i knew and foresaw, and 
the ragings of the booksellers, considerably aggra- 
vated by the displeasure of Constable and his house, 
are ridiculous enough ; and as to their injuring the 
work, if it have a principle of locomotion in it, they 
cannot stop it— -if it has not, they cannot make it 
move. 1 care not a bent twopence about their quar- 
rels; only 1 say now, as 1 always said, that Con- 
stable’s management is best, both for himself and 
the author; and had we not been controlled by the* 
narrowness of discount, I would put nothing past 
him. 1 agree with the public in thinking the work 
not very interesting ; but it was written with as 
much care as the others — that is, with 110 care at 
all ; and, 

* If it fa na wcil lxibbit, we'll bobb It agsiin.' 

“ On these points I am Atlas. I cannot write 
much in this bustle of engagements, with JSir Fran- 
cis’s mob hollowing under the windows. I find 
that even this light composition demands a cer- 
tain degive of silence, and I might as well live in a 
eott 011 -mill. Lord Sidmouth tolls me 1 will obtain 
leave to quit London by the 30th, which will be 
delightful news, for I find 1 cannot bear late hours 
and groat society ho well as formerly ; anti yet it is 
a fine thing to hear politics talked of by Ministers 
of .State, mid war discussed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

“ My occasions here will require that John or 
you send me two notes payable at Contis’ for £300 
each, at two and throe months’ date. I will write 
to Constable for one at £350, which will settle my 
affairs here — which, with fees and other matters, 
come, as you may think, pretty heavy. Let the 
bills be drawn payable at Coutts’, and sent without 
delay. I will receive them safe if sent under Mr 
F reeling’s cover. Mention particularly wliat you 
are doing, for now is your time to push miscellane- 
ous work. Pray take great notice of inaccuracies 
in the Novels. They are very very many — some 
mine, 1 dare say — but all such as you may and 
ought to correct. If you would call on William 
Krskinc (who is your well-wisher, and a little mor- 
tified he never sees you), he would point out some 
of them. 

“ Do you ever see Lockhart? You should con- 
sult him on every doubt where you would refer to 
me if present. Yours very truly, W . S.” i 

“ You say nothing of John, vet I am anxious ■ 
about him.” | 


u To Mr Ltiidlav, Kasside, Melrose . 

“ London, April 2, 11190. 

“ Dear Willie, — I had the great pleasure of your 
letter, which carries me back to my own braes, 
which i love so dearly, out of this place of bustle 
and politics. When I can see my Master — and 
thank him for many acts of favour — I think 1 
will bid adieu to London for ever ; for neither the 
hours nor the society suit me so well as a few 
years since. There is too much necessity for ex- 
ertion, too much brilliancy and excitation from 
morning till night. 

“ l am glad the sheep are away, though at a 
loss. 1 should think the weather rather too dry 
for planting, judging by what we have here. Do 
not let Tom go 011 sticking in plants to no purpose 
— better put in firs in a rainy week in August. 
Give my service to him. I expect to be at Edin- 
burgh in the end of this month, and to get a week 
at Abbotsford before the Session sits down. I think 
you are right to be in no hurry to let Broomielees. 
There seems no complaint of wanting money hero 
just now, so l hope tilings will come round. — Ever 
1 yours truls , Walter Scott.” 

“ To Mi 88 Scott, Castle Street., Edinburgh. 

" London, April 3, 1820. 

“ Dear Sophia, — I have 110 letter from any on© 
at home excepting Lockhart, and he only says you 
are all well ; and l trust it is so. I have seen most 
of my old friends, who are a little the worst.* for 
the wear, like myself. A five years’ march down 
the wrong sido of the hill tells more than ten 011 
the right side. Our good friends hero are kind as 
kind can he, and no frumps. They lecture the 
Cornet a little, which lie takes with Incoming de- 
ference and good humour. There is a certain veil 
of Flanders luce floating in the wind for a cortoin 
occasion, from a certain godmother, hut that is 
more than a dead secret. 

“We bad a very merry day yesterday at Lord 
Melville’s, whore we found Lord lluutly 1 and other 
friends, and had a bumjK.*r to the new Baronet, 
whose name was gazetted that evening. Lady 
Huntly plays Scotch tunes like a Highland angel. 
She ran a set of variations 011 ‘ Kciiiiiure’s on and 
awa’,’ which 1 told her were enough to raise a whole 
country-side. 1 never in my life heard such fire 
thrown into that wort of music. 1 am now laying 
anchors to windward, as John Fergussou says, to 
get Walter’s leave ext* ‘tided. We saw the D. of 
Y ork, who was very civil, but wonts altogether the 
courtesy of the King. 1 have had a very gracious 
message from the King. He is expected up very 
soon, so 1 don’t go to Brighton, which is so fur good. 
I fear his health is not strong. Meanwhile all goes 
forward for the Coronation. The ex])ense of the 
robes for the ]>ccrs may amount to £400 a-piece. 
All the ermine is bought up at the most extrava- 
gant prices. I hear so much of it, that 1 really 
think, like Beau Tibbs,* I shall be tempted to come 
up and see it, if possible. Indeed, I don’t sec why 
I should not stay here, as 1 seem to he forgotten 
at home. The people here are like to smother me 
with kindness, so why should 1 be in a groat hurry 
to leave them ? 

“ I write, wishing to know what 1 could bring 

1 The late Duke of Don Ion. 

8 f*ee (ioklMiiitli's Citizen of the World. No. 10A 
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Anne and yon and mamma down, that would bo 
acceptable ; and I shall be much obliged to you to 
put me up to tliat matter. To little Charles also I 
promised something, and I wish to know what he 
would like. I hope ho pays attention to Mr Thomp- 
son, to whom remember my best compliments. I 
hope to get something for him soon. 

" To-day I go to spend my Sabbath quietly with 
Joanna Bai Hie and John Richardson, at Hampstead. 
The long Cornet goes with me. I have kept him 
amongst the seniors ; nevertheless lie seems pretty 
well amused. He is certainly one of the best- 
conditioned lads I ever saw, in point of temper. 

“ I understand you and Anne have gone through 
tho ceremony of confirmation. Pray write imme- 
diately, and let me know how you are all going on, 
and what you would like to have, all of you. You 
know how much 1 would like to please you. Y ours 
most affectionately, Walter Scott. 4 ’ 

While Scott remained in London, the Professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh became vacant by the death of Dr Thomas 
Brown ; and among others who proposed them- 
selves as candidates to fill it, was the author of the 
Isle of Palms. He was opposed in the Town- 
Council (who aro the patrons of most of the Edin- 
burgh Chairs), on various pretences, but solely, ill 
fact, on party grounds*- -certain humorous political 
pieces having much exacerbated the Whigs of the 
North against him ; and 1 therefore wrote to Scott, 
requesting liiiu to animate the Tory Ministers in 
his behalf. Sir Walter did so, and Mr Wilson’s 
ciuivasB was successful. The answer to my com- 
munication was in these terms: — 

“ To J. G. Lockhart , Esq., Great King &*., Edinr . 

“ London, 30th March 1820. 

"Dear Lockhart, — I have yours of tho Sunday 
morning, which has been terribly long of coming. 
There needed no apology for mentioning anything 
in which I could be of service to Wilson ; and, so 
far as good words and good wishes here cun do, I 
think he will he successful ; hut the battle must he 
fought ill Edinburgh. You are aware that the only 
point of exception to Wilson may be, that, with 
tho fire of genius, he lias possessed some of its 
eccentricities ; but, did he ever approach to those 
of Henry Brougham, who is tho god of Whiggish 
idolatry ( If the high and rare qualities with which 
he is invested are to be thrown aside os useless, 
because they may he clouded by a few grains of 
dust which he can blow aside at pleasure, it is less 
a punishment on Mr Wilson than on the country. 
I have little doubt he would consider success in 
tliis weighty matter as a pledge for binding down 
his acute and powerful mind to more regular labour 
than circumstances havo hitherto required of him, 
for indeed, without doing so, the appointment could 
in no point of view answer his purpose. lie must 
Btretch to the oar for his own credit, as well ns that 
of his friends ; and if he does so, there can be no 
doubt that his efforts will bo doubly blessed, in re- 
ference both to himself and to public utility. He 
must make every friend lie can amongst the Coun- 
cil. Palladio Johnstone should not be omitted. If 
my wife canvasses him, she may do some good. 1 

1 Mr Robert Johnstone, a grocer on a Urge scale on the North 
Bridge of Edinburgh, and long otic of the lending Dailies, was 
about this time tlte prominent natron of some architectural 
novelties in Aukl Reekie, widen had found no favour with 


“ You must, of course, recommend to Wilson 
great temper in liis canvass — for wrath will do no 
good. After all, he must leave off sack, purge and 
live cleanly as a gentleman ought to do; otherwise 
people will compare his present ambition to that 
of Sir Terry O’Fag, when he wished to become a 
judge. ‘ Our pleasant follies are made the whips 
to scourge us,* as Lear says ; for otherwise, what 
could possibly stand in the way of his nomination ? 

I trust it will take place, and give him the con- 
sistence and steadiness which are all lie wants to 
make him the first man of the age. 

"I am very angry with Castle Street; — not a 
soul has written me, save yourself, since 1 came to 
London. Yours very truly, Walter Scott.” 

Sir Walter, accompanied by the Cornet, replied 
Edinburgh late in April, and on the 29th of that 
mouth he gave me the liand of his daughter Sophia. 
The wedding, more Scotico, took place in the even- 
ing ; and adhering on all such occasions to ancient 
modes of observance with the same punctiliousness 
which ho mentions as distinguishing his worthy 
father, lie gave a jolly supper afterwards to all the 
friends and connexions of tlic young couple. 

llis excursions to Twecdside during Term-time 
were, with very rare exceptions, of the sort which 
I have described in the preceding chapter ; but he 
departed from his rule about this time in honour 
of tho Swedish Prince, who had expressed a wish 
to see Abbotsford before leaving Scotland, and 
assembled a number of his friends and neighbours 
to meet liis Royal Highness. Of the invitations 
which he distributed on this occasion, I insert one 
specimen — that addressed to Mr Scott of Gala. 

“ To the Baron of Galashiels 
“ The Knight of Abbotsford sends greeting. 

u Trusty and well-beloved — Whereas Gustavus, 
Prince Royal of Sweden, proposeth to honour our 
poor house of Abbotsford with his presence oil 
Thursday next, and to repose himself there for cer- 
tain days, Wo do heartily pray you, out of the love 
and kindness which is and shall abide betwixt us, 
to be niding to us at this conjuncture, and to repair 
to Abbotsford with your lady, either upon Thursday 
or Friday, as may best suit your convenience and 
pleasure, looking for no denial at your hands ; — - 
Which loving countenance we will, with all thank- 
fulness, return to you at your mansion of Gala. The 
hour of appearance being five o’clock, we request 
you to be then and there present, as you love the 
honour of the name ; and so advance banners in the 
name of God and St Andrew. Walter Scott. 

Given at Edinburgh, ) 

20th May 1H20.** f 

The visit of Count Itterburg is alluded to in this 
letter to the Cornet, who had now rejoined his regi- 
ment in Ireland, it appears that on reaching head- 
quarters he had found a charger hors de combat. 

u To Walter Scott , Esq., 18/ A Hussars , Cork . 

“ Castle Street, May 31, 1830. 

" Dear Walter, — I enclose the cheque for the 
allowance ; pray take care to get good notes in ex- 

Scott ; —lienee Ms pnrnomen of Palladio— which he owed, I 
believe, to a song in It lack wood’s Magazine. The good Bailie 
had been at the High School with Sir Walter, and their friendly 
intercourse wm never interrupted but by death. 
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change. You had better speak to the gentleman 
whom Lord Shannon introduced you to, for, when 
banks take a-breaking, it seldom stops with the first 
who go. I am very sorry for your loss. You must 
be economical for a while, and bring yourself round 
again, for at this moment I cannot so well assist as 
I will do by and by. So do not buy anything but 
what you need. 

“ I was at Abbotsford for three days last week, 
to receive Count Itterburg, who seemed very happy 
while with us, and was much affected when he took 
his leave. I am sorry for him — his situation is a 
very particular one, and his feelings appear to be 
of the kindest order. When lie took leave of me, 
he presented me with a beautiful seal, with all our 
new blazonries cut on a fine amethyst; and what I 
thoflght tlic prettiest part, on one side of the setting 
is cut my name, on the other the Prince’s — (Junta/. 
1 le is to travel through 1 inland, and will probably 
he nt Cork. You will, of course, ask the Count and 
Baron to mess, and offer all civilities in your power, 
in which, I dare say, Colonel Murray will readily 
join. They intend to inquire after you. 

“ I have bought the land adjoining to the Hum- 
foot ( <*ttage, so that we now march with the Duke 
of Buccleuch all the way round that course. It cost 
me — but there is a grout deal of valuable 

fir planting, which you may remember ; fine roost- 
ing for the black game. Still 1 think it is .€200 too 
dear, hut Mr Laidlaw thinks it can be made worth 
the money, and it rounds the property off very hand- 
somely. Von cannot but remember the ground; it 
lies under the Eildon, east of the Chargelaw. 

“ Mamina, Anne, and Charles, are all well. So- 
phia has been complaining of a return of her old 
sprain. 1 told her Loekliart would return her on 
our hands as not. being Hound wind and limb. 

u I beg you to look at your French, ami have it 
much at heart that you should study Dorman. Be- 
lieve me, always affectionately yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

In May 1 820, Scott received from both the Eng- 
lish Universities the highest compliment which it 
was in their power to offer him. The Vice-Chan- 
cellors of Oxford and Cambridge communicated to 
him, in the same week, their request that lie would 
attend at the approaching Commemorations, ami 
accept the honorary degree of Doctor ill Civil Law. 
It was impossible for him to leave Scotland again 
that season; and on various subsequent renewals 
of tho same flattering proposition from either body, 
he was prevented, by similar circumstances, from 
availing himself of their distinguished kindness. 

In the course of a few months, Scott’s family 
arrangements had undergone, as wo have seen, 
considerable alteration. Meanwhile he continued 
anxious to lie allowed to adopt, as it were, tho only 
son of his brother Thomas ; and the letter, in con- 
sequence of which that promising youth was at last 
committed to his charge, contains so much matter 
likely to interest parents and guardians, that, though 
long, 1 cannot curtail it. 

“ To Thomas Scott , Esq., Paymaster (0th Beg*. 

“ Abbotsford, 23d July 1820. 

“ My Dear Tom, — Your letter of May, this day 
received, made me truly happy, being the first I 
have received from you since our dear mother’s 
death, and the consequent breaches which fate has 


made in our family. My own health continues 
quite firm, at no greater sacrifice than bidding adieu 
to our old and faithful friend John Barleycorn, 
whose life-blood has become a little too heavy for 
my stomach, f wrote to you from London con- 
cerning tho very handsome manner in which the 
King behaved to me in conferring my petit titre , 
and also of Sophia’s intended marriage, which took 
place in the end of April, as we intended. I got 
Walter's leave prolonged, that he might be pre- 
sent, and 1 assure you, that when ho attended die 
ceremony in full regimentals, you have scarce seen 
a handsomer young man. He is about six feet and 
an inch, and perfectly well made. Lockhart seems 
to ho everything 1 could wish, — and as they have 
enough to live easily upon for the present, and good 
expectations for the future, life opens well with 
them. They arc to spend their vacations in a nice 
little cottage, in a glen belonging to this property, 
with a rivulet in front, and a grove of trees on the 
cast side to keep away tho cold wind. It is about 
two miles distant from this house, and a very plea- 
sant walk reaches to it through my plantations, 
which now occupy several hundred acres. Thus 
there will ho space enough betwixt the old man of 
letters and the young one. Charles’s destination to 
India is adjourned till he reaches tho proper age: 
it seems he cannot hold a writersliip until ho is 
sixteen years old, and then is admitted to study 
for two years nt Hertford College. 

“ After my own sons, my most earnest and anx- 
ious wish will be, of course, for yours, — and with 
this view 1 have pondered well what you say on tho 
subject of your Walter ; and whatever lino of life 
you may design him for, it is scarce possible but 
that I can he of considerable uso to him. Before 
fixing, however, on a jwmit so very important, I 
would have you consult the nature of tho hoy him- 
self. 1 do not mean by this that you should ask his 
opinion, because at so early an ago a well bred up 
child naturally takes up what is suggested to him 
by his parents ; hut I think you should consider, 
with as much impartiality as n parent ran, his tem- 
per, disposition, and qualities of mind and body. 
It is not enough that you think there is an oriening 
for him in one profession rather than another,— 
for it wore better to sacrifice the? fairest prospects 
of that kind than to put a boy into a line of life for 
whir*h he is not calculated. If* my nephew is steady, 
cautious, fond of sedentary life and quiet pursuits, 
and at the same time a proficient in arithmetic, 
and with a disposition towards the prosoeution of 
its highest branches, he cannot follow a better lino 
than that of an accountant. It is highly respect- 
able — and is one in which, with attention and skill, 
aided by such opportunities as I may be able to 
procure for him, he must ultimately succeed. I 
say ultimately — because the harvest is small and 
the labourers numerous in tins as in other branches 
of our legal practice ; and whoever is to dedicate 
himself to them, must look for a long and labo- 
rious tract of attention ere he reaches the reward 
of his labours. If I live, however, I will do all 
1 can for him, and see him put under a proper 

S *rson, taking his ’prentice fee, &c. upon myself. 

ut if, which may possibly be the case, the lad has 
a decided turn for active life and adventure, is 
high-spirited, and impatient of long and dry labour, 
with some of those feelings not unlikely to result 
from having lived all his life in a camp or a barrack. 
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do not deceive yourself, my dear brother — you 
will never make him an accountant ; you will never 
be able to convert such a sword into a pruning- 
hook, merely because you think a pruning-hook the 
better thing of the two. In this supposed case, 
vour authority and my recomiiieudation might put 
him into an accountant's office; but it would be 
just to waste the earlier years of his life in idle- 
ness, with all the temptations to dissipation which 
idleness gives way to ; and what sort of a place a 
writing-chamber is, you cannot but remember. So 
years might wear away, and at last the youth starts 
off from his profession, and becomes an adventurer 
too late in life, and with the disadvantage, perhaps, 
of offended friends and advanced age standing in 
the way of his future prospects. 

“ This is what I have judged fittest in my own 
family, for Walter would nave gone to the Bor had 
1 liked ; but I was sensible (with no small reluc- 
tance did 1 admit the conviction) that L should only 
spoil an excellent soldier to make a poor and un- 
distinguished gownsman. On the same principle 
I shall send Charles to India, — not, Cod knows, 
with my will, for there is little chance of my living 
to see him return; hut merely that, judging by his 
disposition, I think the voyage of his life might be 
otherwise lost in shallows. Ho has excellent parts, 
but they arc better calculated for intercourse with 
tho world than for hard and patient study. Having 
thus sent one son abroad from my family, and 
ltcing about to scud off the other in due time, you 
will not, 1 am sure, think that I can mean disre- 
gard to your parental feelings in stating what I can 
do for your Walter. Should his temper and cha- 
racter incline lor uctive life, I think 1 can promise 
to get him a cadetship in the East.- India Company’s 
service ; so soon as he has had the necessary edu- 
cation, I will be at the ex;>cnso of his equipment 
and passage-money ; and when ho reaches India, 
there he is completely provided, secure of a com- 
petence if ho lives, and with great chance of a 
fortune if he thrives, i am aware this would bo 
a hard pull at Mrs Scott’s feelings and yours ; but 
recollect, your fortune is small, and tho demands 
on it numerous, and pagodas and rupees are uo 
bad things. I can got Walter tho first introduc- 
tions, and if lie behaves himself as becomes your 
son, and my nephew, I have friends enough in 
India, and of the highest class, to ensure his 
success, even his rapid success — always supposing 
my recommendations to be seconded by his own 
conduct. If, therefore, the youth has anything of 
vour own spirit, for God’s sake do not condemn 
him to a drudgery which ho will never submit to— - 
and remember, to sacrifice his fortune to your 
foudness, will be sadly mistaken affection. As mat- 
ters stand, unhappily you must be separated ; and 
considering the advantages of India, tlic mere 
circumat&nco of distance is completely counterba- 
lanced. Health is what will naturally occur to Mrs 
Scott ; but the climuto of I ndia is now well under- 
stood, and those who attend to ordinary precau- 
tions live as healthy as in Britain. And so I have 
said my say. Most heartily will I do my best in 
any way you may ultimately decide for ; and as tho 
decision really ought to turn on the boy’s temper 
and disposition, you must be a better judge by far ! 
than any ono else. But if he should resemble his j 
father and uncle iu certain indolent habits, I fear 
ho will make a better subject for an animating life 1 


of enterprise than for the technical labour of an 
accountant’s desk. There is no occasion, fortu- 
nately, for forming any hasty resolution. When 
you send him here, I will do all that is in my power 
to stand in the place of a father to him, and you 
may fully rely on my care and tenderness. If lio 
should ultimately stay at Edinburgh, as both my 
own boys leave me, 1 am sure I shall have great 
pleasure in having tho nearest in blood after them 
with me. Pray send him as soon as you can, for 
at his age, and under imperfect opportunities of 
education, he must have a good deal to make up. 
I wish I could be of the same UBe to you which I 
am sure I can he to your son. 

“ Of public newB I Lave little to send. The 
papers will tell you the issue of the Radical row 
for the present. The yeomanry beliaved most •gal- 
lantly. There is in Edinburgh a squadron as fine 
as ours was — all young men, and zealous soldiers. 
They made the western campaign with the greatest 
spirit, and had some hard and fatiguing duty, long 
night-marches, surprises of the? enemy, and so 
forth, but no fight, for tho whole Radical plot went 
to the devil when it came to gun and sword. 
Scarco any blood was shed, except in a trifling 
skirmish at Bonnymuir, near Carron. The rebels 
were behind a wall, and fired on ten hussars and 
as many yeomen — the latter under command of u 
son of James Davidson, W. S. The cavalry cleared 
the wall, and made them prisoners to a man. Tho 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer is now busy 
trying them and others. The Edinburgh young 
inen showed great spirit; all took arms, and my 
daughters say (I was in London at the time), that 
not a feasible-looking beau was to bn bad for love 
or money. Several were like old Benrdie ; they 
would not shave their moustaches till the Radicals 
were put down, and returned with most awful whis- 
kers. Lockhart is one of the cavalry, and a very 
good trooper. It is high to hear these young fel- 
lows talk of the Raid of Airdrie, the trot of Kil- 
marnock, and so on, like so many moss-troopers. 

w The Queen is making an awful bustle, and 
though by all accounts her conduct has been most 
abandoned and beastly, she has gut the whole mob 
for her partisans, who call her injured innocence, 
and what not. She has courage enough to daro 
the worst, and a most decided desire to be revenged 
of Aim, which, by the way, can scarce be wondered 
at. If she had as many followers of high as of low 
degree (in proportion), and funds to equip them, I 
should not be surprised to see her fat bottom hi a 
pair of buckskins, and at the head of an army — 
God mend all. The things said of her are beyond 
all usual profligacy. Nobody of any fashion visits 
her. I think myself monstrously well clear of Lon- 
don and its intrigues, when I look round my green 
fields, and recollect I have little to do, but to 

‘ make my grow mow. 

And my apple ttve grow.’ 

“ I beg ray kind love to Mrs Huxley. I have 
a very acceptable letter from her, and I trust to 
retain the place she promises me in her remem- 
brance. Sophia will be happy to hear from Uncle 
Toni, when Uncle Tom has so much leisure. My 
best compliments attend your wife and daughters, 
i not forgetting Major Huxley and Walter. My dear 
| Tom, it will be a happy moment when circum- 
stances shall permit us a meeting on this side Jor- 
1 dan, as Tabitha says, to talk over old stories, and 
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lay new plans. So many tilings have fallen out 
which 1 had set my heart upon strongly, that 1 
trust this may happen among others. — Believe me, 
yours very affectionately, Walter Scott .” 1 


CHAPTER XL1X. 

Autumn at Abbotsford — Scott** Hospitality — Visit of Sir 
Humphry Havy, Henrv Mackenzie, Dr Wollaston, and Wil- 
liam Stewart Hose — Coursing on Newark Hill -Salmon- 
fishing — The Festival at Boldsldo — The Abbotsford Hunt 
— The Kira, &c. 

10 * 20 . 

About the middle of August, my wife and l wont 
to Abbotsford ; and we remained there for several 
weeks) during which 1 became familiarized to Sir 
Walter Scott’s mode of existence in the country. 
It was necessary to observe it, day after day fora 
considerable period, before one could believe that 
such was, during nearly half the year, tlio routine 
of life with the most productive author of Ins age. 
The humblest person who stayed merely for a short 
visit, must have departed with the impression that 
what he witnessed was an occasional variety; tlmt 
Scott's courtesy prompted him to break in upon 
liis habits when he had a stranger to amuse ; but 
that it was physically impossible that the man who 
was writing the Waverlcy romances at the rate of 
nearly twelve volumes in the year, could continue, 
week after week, and month after month, to devote 
all but a hardly perceptible fraction of his mor- 
nings to out-of-doors’ occupations, and the whole 
of his evenings to the entertainment of a constantly 
varying circle of guests. 

The hospitality of liis afternoons must alone havo 
been enough to exhaust the energies of almost any 
man ; for his visiters did not mean, like those of 
country-houses in general, to enjoy the landlord’s 
good cheer and amuse each other; but tlio far 
greater proportion arrived from a distance, for the 
sole sake of the Poet and Novelist himself, whoso 
person they had never before seen, and whose voice 
they might never again have any opportunity of 
hearing. No other villa in Europe was ever re- 
sorted to from tlio same motives, and to anything 
like the same extent, except Feniey; and Voltaire 
never dreamt of being visible to his hunters , except 
for a brief space of the duy ; — few of them even 
dined with him, and none of them seem to have 
slept under his roof. Scott’s establishment, on 
the contrary, resembled in every particular that of 
the affluent idler, who, because he has inherited, 
or would fain transmit, political influence in some 
province, keeps open house — receives as many as 
he lias room for, and sees their apartments occu- 
pied, as soon as they vacate them, by another 
troop of the same description. Even on gentlemen 
guiltless of inkshed, the exercise of hospitality upon 
this sort of scale is found to impose a heavy tax ; 
few of them, now-a-days, think of maintaining it 
for any large portion of the year : very few indeed 
below the highest rank of the nobility — in whose 
case there is usually, a staff of led-captains, led- 
chaplains, servile dandies, and semi-professional 
talkers and jokers from London, to take the chief 
part of the burden. Now, Scott had often in liis 
mouth the pithy verses — 


* Hire ended VoL IV. of the Original Edition.— 


41 Conversation la but cnrvfnjf : — 

Hive no mom to every jrac*t» 

Than I to *« aide to diizrat : 

Give him always of the prime. 

And but little at a time ; 

Carve to all tut just mou£h, 
tot them neither starve nor stuff; 

And that you may have your due* 

Let your neighbours carve for you : **— 

and he, in his own familiar circle alw&yB, and in 
other circles where it was possible, furnished a 
happy exemplification of these rules and regula- 
tions of the Dean of St Rrtrick’s. But the same 
seni'G and benevolence winch dictated adhesion to 
them among liis old friends and acquaintance, ren- 
dered it necessary to break them when he was 
receiving strangers of tlio class 1 have described 
above at Abbotsford : lie felt that their coming was 
the best homage they could pay to his celebrity, 
and that it would have been as uncourteous in him 
not to give them their fill of his talk, as it would 
be in your every-day lord of manors to make his 
casual guests welcome indeed to his venison, bnfc 
keep liis grouse-shooting for liis immediate allies 
and dependants. 

Every now anti then ho received some stranger 
who was not indisposed to take his port ill the 
earring; and how good-humouredly ho surrendered 
the lion’s share to any one that seemed to covet it 

— with what perfect placidity ho submitted to bo 
bored oven by bores of the first water, must have 
excited the admiration of many liesides the daily 
observers of liis proceedings. I have heard a spruce 
Senior Wrangler lecture him for half an evening 
on tho niceties of the Cl reek epigram; I havo hoard 
the poorest of all parliamentary blunderers try to 
detail to him the pros and cons of what he called 
tho Truck system ; mid in cither coho tho same bland 
eye watched the lips of the tormentor. But, with 
such ludicrous exceptions, Scott was tlio ono object 
of the Abbotsford pilgrims ; and evening followed 
evening only to show him exerting, for their amuse- 
ment, more of animal spirits, to say nothing of in- 
tellectual vigour, than would havo been considered 
by any other man in tho company as sufficient for 
tho whole expenditure of a week’s existence. Yet 
this was not the chief marvel : ho talked of things 
that interested himself, because ho knew that by 
doing so he should give most pleasure to his guests. 
But how vast was the range of subjects on which 
ho could talk with unaffected zeal ; and with what 
admirable delicacy of instinctive politeness did he 
select his topic according to the peculiar history, 
study, pursuits, or social habits of tho stranger! — 
How beautifully he varied liis style of letter-wri- 
ting, acccording to the character and situation of 
liis multifarious correspondents, the reader has al- 
ready been enabled to judge; but to carry the same 
system into practice at sight — to manage utter 
strangers, of many and widely differing classes, iu 
the same fashion, and with the same effect — called 
for a quickness of observation, and fertility of re- 
source, such as no description can convey the 
slightest notion of to those who never witnessed the 
thing for themselves. And all this was done without 
approach to the unmanly trickery of what is called 
catching the tone of the person one converses with. 
Scott took the subject on which ho thought such a 
man or woman would like best to hear him speak 
— but not to liandle it in their way, or in any way 
but what was completely, and most simply hjs own: 

— not to flatter them by embellishing, with the 
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illustration of his genius, the views and opinions 
which they were supposed to entertain, — but to let 
his genius play out its own variations, for his own 
delight and theirs, as freely and easily, and with 
as endless a multiplicity of delicious novelties, as 
ever the magic of Beethoven or Mozart could fling 
over the few primitive notes of a village air. 

It is the custom in some, perhaps in many coun- 
try-houses, to keep a register of the guests, and I 
have often regretted that nothing of the sort was 
ever attempted at Abboteford. It would have been 
a curious record — especially if so contrived — (as 
1 have seen done) — that the names of each day 
should, by their arrangement on the page, indicate 
the exact order in which the company sat at din- 
ner. It would hardly, I believe, be too much to 
affirm, that Sir Walter Scott entertained, under his 
roof, in the course of the seven or eight brilliant 
seasons when his prosperity was gt its height, as 
many persons of distinction in rank, in politics, in 
art, in literature, and in science, as the moat prince- 
ly nobleman of his age ever did in the like space of 
time. — I turned over, since I wrote the preceding 
sentence, Mr Lodge’s compendium of the British 
Peerage, and on summing up the titles which sug- 
gested to myself some reminiscence of this kind, I 
found them nearly as one out of six. — I fancy it is 
not beyond the mark to add, that of the eminent 
foreigners who visited our island within this period, 
a moiety crossed the Channel mainly in consequence 
of the interest with which his writings had invested 
Scotland — and that the hope of beholding the man 
under his own roof was the crowning motive with 
half that moiety. As for countrymen of his own, 
like him ennobled, in the higher sense of that word, 
by the display of their intellectual energies, if any 
one such contemporary can be pointed out as hav- 
ing crossed the Tweed, and yet not spent a day at 
Abbotsford, I shall be surprised. 

It is needless to add, that Sir Walter was fami- 
liarly known, long before the days I am speaking 
of, to almost all the nobility and higher gentry of 
Scotland ; and consequently, that there seldom 
wanted a fair proportion of them to assist him in 
doing the honours of his country. It is still nioro 
superfluous to say so respecting the heads of his 
own profession at Edinburgh : Sibi et amicis — Ab- 
botsford was their villa whenever they pleased to 
resort to it, and few of them were ever absent from 
it long. He lived meanwhile in a constant inter- 
change of easy visits with the gentlemen’s families 
of Teviotdale and the Forest; so that, mixed up 
with his superfine admirers of the Mayfair breed, 
his staring worshippers from* foreign parts, and his 
Quick-witted coevals of the Parliament- House — 
there was found generally some hearty homespun 
laird, with his dame — the young laird, a bashful 
bumpkin, perhaps, whose ideas did not soar beyond 
his gun and pointer — or perhaps a little pseudo- 
dandy, for whom the Kelso race-course and the 
Jedburgh ball were “ Life,” and “ the World;” 
and not forgetting a brace of “ Miss Haw bolds,” 1 
in whom, as their mamma prognosticated, some 
of Sir Walter’s young Waverleys or Osbaldistones 
might perad venture discover a Flora Maclvor or 
a Die Vernon. To complete the olla podrida , we 


» •• Thera were six Mia* BawboMs — pretty dears ! 

All rang and sentiment ; whose hciirts were let 
Lem on a convent than a coronet." 

Don Juan, canto xili, st, 85. 


must remember that no old acquaintance, or family 
connexions, however remote their actual station or 
style of manners from his own, were forgotten or 
lost sight of. He had some, even near relations, 
who, except when they visited him, rarely if ever 
found admittance to what the haughty dialect of 
the upper world is pleased to designate exclusively 
as society . These were welcome guests, let who 
might he under that roof; and it was the same 
with many a worthy citizen of Edinburgh, habi- 
tually * TOving in the obscurest of circles, who had 
been in the same class with Scott at the High 
School, or his fellow-apprentice when he was proud 
of earning threepence a page by the UBe of his pen. 
To dwell on notiiing else, it was surely a beautiful 
perfection of real universal humanity and polite- 
ness, that could enable this great and good man to 
blend guests so multifarious in one group, and con- 
trive to n.oKe them all equally happy with him, 
with themselves, and with each other. 

1 remember saying to William Allan one morn- 
ing as the whole party mustered before the porch 
after breakfast — “A faithful sketch of what you 
at this moment see, would be more interesting a 
hundred years hence, than the grandest so-called 
historical picture that you will ever exhibit at So- 
merset-House and my friend agreed with me so 
cordially, that I often wondered afterwards he had 
not attempted to realize the suggestion. The sub- 
ject ought, however, to have been treated con- 
jointly by him (or Wilkie) and Edwin Landseer. 
It was a clear, bright September morning, with a 
sharpness in the air that doubled the animating 
influence of the sunshine, and all was in readiness 
for a grand coursing-match on Newark Hill. The 
only guest who had chalked out other sport for 
himself was the stanchest of anglers, Mr Rose ; — 
but lie, too, was there on his shelty , armed with his 
nal mon-rod and landing-net, and attended by his 
humorous squire Hiuvcs, and Charlie Purdie, a 
brother of Tom, in those days the most celebrated 
fisherman of the district. This little group of Wal- 
tonians, bound for Lord Somerville’s preserve, re- 
mained lounging about to witness the start of tlio 
main cavaleade. Sir Walter, mounted on Sybil, 
was marshalling the order of procession with a 
huge hunting-whip; and among a dozen frolicsome 
youths and maidens, who seemed disposed to laugh 
at all discipline, appeared, each on horseback, each 
as eager as the youngest sportsman in the troop. 
Sir Humphry Davy, Dr Wollaston, and the patri- 
arch of Scottish belles-lettres, Henry Mackenzie. 
The Man of Feeling, however, was persuaded with 
some difficulty to resign his steed for the present 
to his faithful negro follower, and to join Lady 
Scott in the sociable, until we should reach the 
ground of our battue . Laidlaw, on a long-tailed 
wiry Highlander, yclept Jloddin Grey , which car- 
ried him nimbly and stoutly, although his feet al- 
most touched the ground as he sat, was the adjutant. 
But the most picturesque figure was the illustrious 
inventor of the safety lamp. He bad come for his 
favourite sport of angling, and had been practising 
it sue«smiully with Rose, his travelling companion, 
for two or three days preceding this, but he had 
not prepared for coursing fields, or had left Char- 
lie Purdie’s troop for Sir Walter’s on a sudden 
thought; and his fisherman’s costume — a brown hat 
with flexible brims, surrounded with line upon line, 
and innumerable fly-hooks — jack-boots worthy of 
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a Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtont dabbled 
with the blood of salmon, made a fine contrast with 
tlio smart jackets, white-cord breeches, and well 
polished jockeyfcoots of the less distinguished ca- 
valiers about him. Dr Wollaston was in black, and 
with his noble serene dignity of countenance might 
have passed for a sporting archbishop. Mr Mac- 
kenzie, at this time in the 76th year of his age, 
with a white bat turned up 'with green, green spec- 
tacles, green jacket, and long brown leathern gaiters 
buttoned upon his nether anatomy, wore a dog- 
whistle round his neck, and had all over the air of 
as resolute a devotee as the gay Captain of Huntly 
Burn. Tom Purdie and his subalterns had pre- 
ceded us by a few hours with all the greyhounds 
that could be collected at Abbotsford, Darnick, and 
Melfose ; but the giant Maida had .remained as life 
master’s orderly, and now gambolled about Sibyl 
Grey, barking for mere joy like a spaniel puppy. 

The order of march had been all settled, and the 
sociable was just getting under .weigh, when the 
La<ly Anne broke from the tine, screaming with 
laughter, and exclaimed — " Papa, papa, l knew you 
could never think of going without your pet. — 
Scott looked round, and I rather think there was 
a blush as well as a smile upon his face, when lie 
perceived a little black pig frisking about his pony, 
and evidently a self-elected addition to the party 
of the day. Ho tried to look stem, and cracked his 
whip at the creature, hut was in a moment obliged 
to join in tlio general choirs. Poor piggy soon 
found a strap round its neck, and was drugged in- 
to the background : — Scott, watching the retreat, 
repeated with mock pathos tlio first verso of an old 
pastoral song — 

“ What will I do gin my licggle * die ? 

My Jo> t my pride, my lioggie l 
Mv oiily bcaat, I liml n.ir mae, 

And wow ! but I was vogie ! ” 

— the cliecrs were redoubled — and the squadron 
moved qp. 

This pig had taken — nobody could tell how — a 
most sentimental attachment to Scott, and was con- 
stantly urging its pretensions to bo admitted a re- 
gular member of his tail along with the greyhounds 
and terriers ; but, indeed, I remember him suffer- 
ing another summer under the same sort of perti- 
nacity on the part of an affectionate hen. I leave 
the explanation for philosophers— but such were 
the facts. I have too much respect for tlio vul- 
garly calumniated donkey to name him in tlio same 
category of pets with the pig and the hen ; but a 
year or two after this time, my wife used to drive 
a couple of these animals in a little garden chair, 
and whenever her father appeared at the door of 
our cottage, we were but© to boo Hannah More 
and Lady Morgan (as Anne Scott had wickedly 
christened them) trotting from their pasture to lay 
their noses over the paling, and, as Washington 
Irving says of the old white-haired hedger with 
the Parisian snuff-box, “ to have a pleasant crack 
wi* the laird.” 

But to return to the chatte. On reaching Newark 


Bttrtck— derived from a Ion; Hue of snepnenw- 

Lamb, however, la one of hie aonaete, auggeste this pretty 

origin of Alt “ Family Kama : 


M Periapt mow tbmfeerd on Ltneelnlan pUIm, 
In masinen m^Umu h Ms own i o ut flocks, 
Rerotvorl ttflrst amid the amts mock* 

And arch eUiuioae of hb fallen •wain*." 


Castle, we found Lady Scot t, her eldest daughter 
and the venerablo Mackenzie, oil .busily engaged In 
unpacking a basket that had been placed in their 
carriage, and arranging the luncheon it contained 
upon the mosey roc® overhanging the bed of the 
Yarrow. When such of die company as ditto 
bed partaken of this refcctfeo, the Man of Feeling 
resumed his pony, and all ascended the mountain, " 
duly marshalled at pfroper distances, so as to beat 
in if broad line over the heather, Sir Walter direct 
ing the movement frot% the right whig— towards 
Blackandro. Davy, next to whom I chanced to 
bo riding, laid his whip about the fern like an ex- 
perienced hand, but cracked many a joke, too, up- 
on his own jackboots, and surveying the long eager 
battalion of bush-rangers, exclaimed— <* Good hea- 
vens t is it thus that! visit the soenery of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel t” He then kept muttering 
to himself, os his glovviug eye — (the finest ana 
brightest that 1 ever saw) — ran over the land* 
scape, some of those beautiful lines from die Cbn* 
elution of the Lay — 

“IIUtHtill, % 

When Minins r hhiIUk! on turret UowMIl, 

Ami JuIv'h ©v» . with balmy breath, 

VVavcxl tlio blm -belli! on Newark I tenth, 

When throttle* rung in Ifiiretieadafmw, 

And com w.u» green on rartrriiiiiigh. 

And tiourlfthoo, brood, lllnrkiinilro 1 * o-k, 

The ogod Iw rpor*# aoul awoke," Ac. 

Mackenzie, spectacled though ho was, saw the 
first sitting hare, gave the word to dip the dogs, and 
spurred after them like a boy. All the seniors, in- 
deed, did well as long as the course was upward^ 
but when puss took down the declivity, they halted 
and breathed themselves upon the Knoll — cheer- 
ing gaily, however, the young people, who dashed at 
full speed past and below them. Coursing on such 
a mountain is not liko tlio name sport over a set 
of fine English pastures. There were gulfs to be 
avoided and bogs enough to be threaded — many 
a stiff nag stuck fart — many a bold rider mea- 
sured his length among the peat-lings — and ano- 
ther stranger to the ground besides Davy plunged 
neck-deep into a treacherous well-head, which, till 
they were floundering in it, had borne all the ap- 
pearanco of a piece of delicate green turf. When 
Sir Humphry emerged from life involuntary bath, 
his habiliments garnished with mud, slime, and 
mangled water-cresses. Sir Walter received him 
with a triumphant encore t But the philosopher had 
his revenge, for joining soon afterwards in a brisk 
gallop, Scott nut Sibyl Grey to a leap beyond her 
prowess, and fay humbled in the ditch, while Davy, 
who was bettor mounted, cleared it and him at a 
bound. Happily there was llttlo damage done— 
but no one was sorry that die sociable had been 
detained at the foot of the hill. 

1 have seen Sir Humphry in many places, and in 
company of many different descriptions; but ne- 
ver to such advantage as at Abbotsford. IBs host 
and he delighted In each other, and the modesty 
of their mutual admiration was a memorable sj»cr- 
tacle. Davy was by nature a poet— and Scott, 
though anything but a philosopher in the modern 
sense of that term, might, I think it very likely, 
have pursued the study of physical science with 
zeal mid success, had he happened to fall in with 
such an instructor as Sir Humpliry would have 
been to him, in his early life. Each strove to make 
the other talk — and, they did so in turn more ttb*p 
k « 
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whjgly than I ever heard either on any other oc- 
casion whatsoever. Scott in his romantic narra- 
t» yes touched a deeper chord of feeling than usual, 
when he had ouch a listener as Davy ; and Davy, 
when induced to open his views upon any question 
of, scientific interest in Scott’s presence, did so with 
a degree of clear energetic eloquence, and with a 
flow of imagery and illustration, of which neither 
his habitual tone of table-talk (least of all in Lon- i 
don), nor any of his prose writings (except, in- j 
deed, tho posthumous Consolations of Travel) could 
suggest ail adequate notion. I say his prose wri- 
tings — for who that has read his sublime quatrains 
on the doctrine of Spinoza can doubt that lie might 
have united, if he liad pleased, in some great di- 
dactic poem, tho vigorous ratiocination of Dryden 
and the moral majesty of Wordsworth 1 I remem- 
ber William Laidlaw whispering to me, one night, 
when their “rapt talk" had kept the circle round 
the fire until long after the usual bedtime of Ab- 
botsford — “ Gude preserve us 1 this is a very su- 
perior occasion ! Eh, sirs ! ” he added, cocking his 
eye like a bird, “ I wonder if Shakspoare and Ba- j 
con over met to screw ilk other up i 9 

Since I have touched on the subject of Sir Wal- 
ter's autumnal diversions in these his latter years, 

I may as well notice here two annual festivals, 
when Bport was made his pretext for assembling 
his rural neighbours about him — days eagerly an- 
ticipated, and fondly remembered by many. One 
was a solemn bout of salmon-fishing for the neigh- 
bouring gentry and tlieir families, instituted ori- 

K y, I believe, by Lord Somerville, but now, in 
bsence, conducted and presided over by tho 
Sheriff. Charles Purdie, already mentioned, had 
charge (partly as lessee) of the salmon-fisheries for 
three or four miles of the Tweed, including all the 
water attached to the lands of Abbotsford, Gala, 
and Allwvn ; and this festival had been estab- 
lished with a view, besides other considerations, of 
recompensing him for the attention he always be- 
stowed on any of the lairds or their visiters that 
chose to fish, either from the banks or the boat, 
within his jurisdiction. His selection of the day, 
and other precautions, generally secured an abun- 1 
dance of sport for the great anniversary ; and then 
the whole party assembled to regale on the newly 
caught prey, boiled, grilled, and roasted in every 
variety of preparation, beneath a grand old ash, 
adjoining Charlie's cottage at Boldside, on the 
northern margin of the Tweed, about a mile above 
Abbotsford. This banquet took place earlier in 
the day or later, according to circumstances ; but 
it often lasted till the harvest moon shone on the 
lovely scene and its revellers. These formed groups 
that would have done no discredit to Watteau — 
and a still better hand has painted the background 
in the Introduction to the Monastery: — “ On the 
opposite bank of the Tweed might be seen the re- 
mains of aneient enclosures, surrounded by syca- 
mores and ash-trees of considerable size. These 
liad once formed the crofts or arable ground of a 
village, now reduced to a single hut, the abode of 
a fisherman, who also manages a ferry. The cot- 
tages, even the church which once existed there, 
have sunk into vestiges hardly to be traced without 
visiting the spot, the inhabitants having gradually 
withdrawn to the more prosperous town of Gala- 
shiels, which has risen into consideration within 
two miles of their neighbourhood. Superstitions 


eld, however, has tenanted the deserted grove with 
aerial beings, to supply the want of the mortal 
tenants who have deserted it. The ruined and 
abandoned churchyard of Boldside has been long 
believed to be haunted by the Fairies, and the deep 
broad curreut of the Tweed, wheeling in moonlight 
round the foot of the steep bank, with the number 
of trees originally planted for shelter round the 
fields of the cottagers, but now presenting the ef- 
fect of scattered and detached groves, fill up the 
idea which one would form in imagination for a 
scene that Oberon and Queen Mab might love to 
revel in. There are evenings wlien the spectator 
might believe, with Father Chaucer, that the 

• Queen of Faerj , 

With harp, and pipe, and symphony. 

Were dwelling m the place.* 

Sometimes the evening closed with a “burning 
of the water and then the Sheriff, though now 
not so agile as when he practised that rough sport 
in the early times of Asliesticl, was sure to be one 
of the party in the boat, — held a torch, or perhaps 
took the helm, — and seemed to enjoy the whole 
thing as heartily as the youngest of his company —~ 

44 *Tia bl> the along tho midnight tide. 

With stalwnrt arm the boat to guide — 

On high the dazzling blaze to rear. 

And heedful plunge the barbed spear ; 

Hock, wood, and scaur, emerging bright. 

Fling on the stream their ruddy light. 

And from the bank our band appears 
Like Genii armed with fiery spears.” I 

The other “ superior occasion ” came later in the 
season ; the 28th of October, the birthday of Sir 
Walter’s eldest son, was, I think, that usually 
selected for the Abbotsford Hunt . This was a 
coursing-field on a largo scale, including, with as 
many of tlic young gentry as pleased to attend, all 
Scott’s personal favourites among the yeomen and 
farmers of the surrounding country. The Sheriff 
always took the field, but latterly devolved tho 
command upon Ills good friend Mr John Usher, 
the cx-laird of Toftfield ; and he could ftot have 
had a more skilful or a better-humoured lieutenant. 
The hunt tool: place cither on the moors above the 
Cauldshields Loch, or over some of the hills on the 
estate of Gala, and we had commonly, ere we re- 
turned, hares enough to supply the wife of every 
farmer that attended, with soup for a week fol- 
lowing. The whole then dined at Abbotsford, tho 
Sheriff in the chair, Adam Fergnsson croupier, and 
Dominie Thomson, of course, chaplain. George, 
by the way, was himself an eager partaker in the 
preliminary sport ; and now lie would favour us 
with a grace, in Burns’s phrase, “ as long as my 
arm," beginning with thanks to the Almighty, who 
had given man dominion over the fowls of the air, 
and the beasts of the field, and expatiating on this 
text with so luculent a commentary, that Scott, 
who had been fumbling with his spoon long before 
he reached his Amen, could not help exclaiming as 
he sat down, “ Well done, Mr George ! 1 think 
we’ve had everything but the view holla ! " The 
company, whose onset had been thus deferred, were 
seldom, 1 think, under thirty in number, and some- 
times they exceeded forty. The feast was such as 
suited the occasion — a baron of beef, roasted, at * 
tiie foot of the table, a salted round at the head, 
wiiile tureens of hare-soup, hotchpotch, and cockey- 
leekie, extended down the centre, and such light 
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articles as geese, turkeys, entire sucking-pigs, a 
singed sheep's heed, and the unfailing haggis, were 
net forth by way of side-dishes. Blackcock and 
tnoorfowl, bushels of snipe, black pudd inns, white 
puddings, and pyramids of panetkes, formed the 
second course. Ale was the favourite beverage 
during dinner, but there was plenty of |»ort and 
sherrv for those whose stomachs they suited. Tho 
quaiglis of Glenlivet were filled brimful, nnd tossed 
off as if they hold water. The wine decanters 
made a few rounds of the table, but the hints for 
liot punch nnd toddy soon became clamorous. Two 
or three bowls were introduced, and placed under 
tho sii]x?r vision of experienced manufacturers — 
one of those lx*ing usually the Ettrick Shepherd — 
and then the business of the evening commenced 
ill gqod earnest. The faces shone and glowed like 
those at C’amacho’a wedding : the chairman told 
his richest stories of old rural life. Lowland or 
Highland ; Fergusson and humbler heroes fought 
their peninsular battles o’er again ; tho stalwart 
Daiidie Diimionts lugged out their last winter’s 
snow-storm, the parish scandal, perhaps, or the 
dexterous bargain of tho Northumberland trysts; 
and every man was knocked down for the song 
that lie sung best, or took most pleasure in singing. 
Sheriff-substitute Sliortroed- (a cheerful, hearty, 
little* man, with a sparkling eye and a most infec- 
tious laugh) — gave us J)iek o’ the. ( ow, or Aow 
Jjiddesdate has ridden a raid ; his son Thomas 
(Sir Walter’s assiduous disciple and assistant in 
Border Heraldry and Genealogy) shone without a 
rival in The Ihnujlas Tragedy and The Tim ( 'or- 
ides; a weatherbeaten, st iff- heu riled veteran, Cap- 
tain Ormistouu, us lie was called (though I doubt 
if his rank was recognised at the Horse-Guards), 
had the primitive pastoral of Coirdenknoires in 
sweet perfection; Ilogg produced The Women folk, 
or The 1C ye comes home ; and, in spite of many 
grinding notes, contrived to make everybody de- 
lighted, whether with the fun or the pathos of his 
ballad ; the Melrose doctor sang in spirited style 
some of Moore's masterpieces ; a couple of retired 
sailors joined in Jionfd Admiral Duncan upon the 
high sea ; — and the gallant croupier crowned the 
last bowl with Ale, good ale , thou art my darling/ 
imagine some smart I 'arisian savant — some dreamy 
pedant of Hallo or Heidelberg — a brace of stray 
young Lords from Oxford or Cambridge, or per- 
haps their prim college tutors, planted hero and 
there amidst these rustic wassaijers — this being 
their first vision of tlio author of Mannion an<l 
lvunlioc, and lie appearing as heartily at home in 
tho scene as if he had been a veritable Dandle 
himself — liis face radiant, his laugh gay as child- 
hood, liis chorus always ready. A*nd so it pro- 
ceeded until some worthy, who had fifteen or 
twenty miles to ride home, began to insinuate that 
liis wife and bairns would be getting sorely anx- 
ious about the fords, and the Dumpies and Hod- 
dins were at last heard neighing at the gate, and 
it was voted that the hour had come for dock an 
dorrach — the stirrup-cup — to wit, a bumper all 
round of the unmitigated mountain dew, How 
they all contrived to get home in safety, Heaven 
only knows — but I never heard of any serious 
accident except upon one occasion, when James 
Hogg made a bet at starting that he would leap 
over his wall-eyed pony as she stood, and broke 
his nose in this experiment of * o’ervauUipg am- 
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bition.” One comely goodwife, far off among the 
lulls, amused Sir Walter by telling him, the next 
time he passed her homestead after one of these 
jolly doings what her husband’s first words were 
when he alighted at his own door — K Ailie, ray 
I woman, I’m ready for mv bed — and oil lass (he 
! gallantly added), I wish I could sleep for a tow- 
: mont, for there V only ao thing in this wiurld worth 
j living lor. and that’s the Abbotsford hunt !” 

I It may well In* supposed that the President of 
| the Hnldridc Festival and the Abbotsford Hunt did 
' not omit, tlie good old custom of the Kirn . Every 
, November, before quitting tho country for Edin- 
j burgh, ho gave a ha r rest home , on the most ap* 

■ proved model of former days, to all tho peasantry 
1 on his estate, their friends and kindred, and M 
j inniiv poor neighbours besides as his barn could 
hold. Here old ami young danced from sunset to 
i sunrise, — John of Skyo’s bagpipe being relieved 
i at intervals by the violin of some “ Wandering 
| Willie;*’-— and the laird and all liis family were 
; present during the early jmrt of tho evening'-— ho 
and liis wife to distribute the contents of the first 
till > of whisky-punch, and bis young people to take 
i their due snare in the endless reels and hornpipes 
of tin 1 earthen floor. As Mr Merritt has said of 
him as he appeared at Laird Nippy's kirn of ear- 
lier days, “ to witness the cordiality of his reception 
might have unbent a misanthrope.” He had his 
private joke for every old wife nr u gnu si e carlo,” 
Iuh arch compliment for the ear of every bonny 
lass, and liis hand and liis blessing for the head 
of every little Kppi*' Datdle from Abbots town or 
, Brooinieloes. 

“ The notable paradox,” lie says in one of tho 
most charming of his essays, “ that the ri*sidenco 
; of a proprietor upon his estate is of aH little com-e- 
. ijucucc as the bodily preser.ee of a stockholder upon 
! Exchanges has, wo believe, been renounced. At 
1 least, as in the case of the Duchess of .Suffolk's 
i relationship to her own child, tin' vulgar continue 
to be of opinion that there is some difference in 
j favour of the next hamlet and village, and even of 
: tho vicinage in general, when the squire spends 
his rents at tin* manor- house, instead of cutting a 
1 figure in Franco or Italy. A celebrated politician 
! iiwd to say ho would willingly bring in one bill to 
| make poaching felony, another to encourage tlio 
! breed of foxes, and a third to revive tlio decayed 
| amusements of cock-fighting and bull-baiting — 
that he would make, in short, any sacrifice to tho 
1 humours and prejudices of the country gentlemen, 
in their m *st extravagant form, provided only he 
( could prevail upon them to ‘ dwell in their own 
! houses, ho the patrons of their own tenantry, and 
; the fathers of their own children.* ” 1 
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timi with Constable, published The Abbot — the con* 
tin nation, to a certain extent, of The Monastery, of 
which I barely mentioned the appearance under the 
preceding March. 1 liad nothing of any consequence 
to add to the information which the subsequent 
Introduction affords us respecting the composition 
and fate of the former of these novels. It was con- 
sidered as a failure — the first of the scries on which 
any such sentence was pronounced ; — nor have I 
much to allege in favour of the White Lady of 
A vend, generally criticised as the primary blot — or 
of Sir Percy Shafton, who was loudly, though not 
quite; so generally, condemned. In cither case, con- 
sidered separately, lie seems to have erred from 
dwelling (in the German tiiste) on materials that 
might have done very well for a rapid sketch. The 
phantom with whom we have leisure to become 
familiar, is sure to fail — even the witch of Endnr 
is contented with a momentary appearance and 
five syllables of tbc shade she evokes. And wo 
may say the name of any grotesque absurdity in 
human manners. Scott might have considered with 
advantage how lightly and briefly Shakspearo in- 
troduces hie Kuphuism — though actually the pre- 
valent humour of the hour when he was writing, 
lint perhaps these errors might have attracted little 
notice hod the novelist been successful in finding 
some reconciling medium capable of giving con- 
sistence and harmony to his naturally incongruous 
materials. “ These,” said one of his ablest critics, 
“ an* joined — but they refuse to blend: Nothing 
can be more poetical in conception, and sometimes 
in language, than the fiction of the White Maid of 
A vend ; hut when this ethereal personage, who 
rides on the cloud which 4 for Araby is bound* — 
who is 

• SoiuothiiiK lietwcen ltoaven and hell. 

Something that neither stood nor fell/— 

— whose existence is linked by an awful and mys- 
terious destiny to the fortunes of a decaying family; 
when such a being as this descends to clownish 
pranks, and promotes a frivolous jest about a tai- 
lor's bodkin, the course of our sympathies is rudely 
arrested, and we feel as if the author had put upon 
us the old-fashioned pleasantry of selling a bar- 
gain.” 1 

The beautiful natural scenery, and the sterling 
Scotch cliarat tors and manners introduced in the 
Monastery, ure, however, sufficient to redeem even 
these mistakes ; and, indeed, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it will ultimately occupy a securer place 
than some romances enjoying hitherto a far higher 
reputation, in which he makes no use of /Scottish 
materials. 

Sir Walter himself thought well of The Abbot 
when lie had finished it. When he sent me a com- 
plete copy, I found on a slip of paper at the be- 
ginning of volume first, these two lines from Tom 
Criltb’a Memorial to Cutujress — 

" Up ho rose in a funk, hipped a toothful of brandy, 

And to 4t nipiin ! — any odds upon Sandy ! " — 

and whatever ground ho had been supposed to lose 
in the Monastery, part at least of it was regained 
by this tale, and especially by its most graceful and 
pathetic portraiture of Mary Stuart. “ The Castle 
of Lochleven,” says the Chief-Commissioner Adam, 
“ is seen at every turn from the northern side of 
Blair-Adam. This castle, renowned and attractive 


above all the others in. my neighbourhood, became 
an object of much increased attention, and a theme 
of constant conversation, after the author of Wa- 
verley had, by his inimitable power of delineating 
character — by fts creative poetic fancy in repre- 
senting scenes of varied interest — and by the splen- 
dour of his romantic descriptions, infused a more 
diversified and a deeper tone of feeling into tlio 
history of Queen Mary’s captivity and escape.” 

I have introduced this quotation from a little 
book privately printed for the amiable Judge’s own 
family and familiar friends, because Sir Walter 
owned to myself at the time, that the idea of The 
Abbot lmd arisen in his mind during a visit to 
Blair- Adam. In the pages of the tale itself, indeed, 
the beautiful localities of that estate arc distinctly 
mentioned, with an allusion to the virtues and/nan- 
ners that adorn its mansion, such as must have 
been intended to satisfy the possessor (if he could 
have had any doubts on the subject) as to the au- 
thorship of those novels. 

The Right Honourable William Adam — (who 
must pardon my mentioning him here as the only 
man 1 ever knew that rivalled Sir Walter Scott in 
uniform graciousness of bonhommie and gentleness 
of humour)* — was appointed, in 11115, to the Pre- 
sidency of the Court for Jury Trial in Civil Cases, 
then instituted in Scotland, and he thenceforth 
spent a great part of his time at his paternal seat 
in Kinross-shire. Here, about Midsummer 1816, 
he received a visit from his near relation William 
Clerk, Adam Fergusson, his hereditary friend and 
especial favourite, and their lifelong intimate, Scott. 
They remained with him for two or three days, in 
the course of which they were all so much delighted 
with their host, and he with them, that it was re- 
solved to reassemble the party, with a few addi- 
tions, at the same season of every following year. 
This was the origin of the Blair- A dam Club, the 
regular members of which were in number nine ; 
viz. the four already named — the Chief-Commis- 
sioner’s son. Admiral Sir Charles Adam— his son-in- 
law, the lute Mr Anstruthcr Thomson of Cliarlcton, 
in Fifeshire — Mr Thomas Thomson, the Deputy- 
Ilegister of Scotland — his brother, the Rev. John 
Thomson, minister of Duddingston, who, though 
a most diligent and affectionate parish-priest, has 
found leisure to mako himself one of the first mas- 
ters of tlio British School of Landscape Painting — 
and the Right Hon. Sir Samuel Shepherd, who, 
after filling with high distinction the office of At- 
torney^ -General in England, became Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, shortly af- 
ter the third anniversary of this brotherhood, into 
which he was immediately welcomed with unani- 
mous cordiality. They usually contrived to meet 
on a Friday ; spent the Saturday in a ride to some 
scene of historical interest within an easy distance ; 
enjoyed a quiet Sunday at home — “ duly attending 
divine worship at the Kirk of Clcisli (not Cleish- 
botham)” — gave Monday morning to another an- 
tiquarian excursion, and returned to Edinburgh in 
time for the Courts of Tuesday. From 1816 to 
1831 inclusive. Sir Walter was a constant attendant 
at these meetings. He visited in this way Castle 
Campbell, Magus Moor, Falkland, Dunfermline, St 
Andrews, and many other scenes of ancient cele- 
brity : to one of those trips we must ascribe his 


5 Adolphus's Letters to Heber, p. 13. 
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dramatic sketch of Macduff'* Cro«9 — and to that of 
the dog-days of 1819, we owe the weightier obliga- 
tion of The Abbot. 

I expect an easy forgiveness for introducing from 
the lifter rarixsimus of Blair-Adam the page that 
belongs to that particular meeting — which, though 
less numerous than usual, is recordct. as having 
been “ most, pleasing and delightful.” “ Th* iv 
were,” writes the President, “ only tive of ils ; toe 
Chief Baron, Sir Walter, Mr Clerk, Charles Adam, 
and myself. The weather was sultry, almost be- 
yond bearing. We did not stir beyond the bounds 
of the pleasure-ground, — indeed not far from the 
vicinity of the house ; wandering from one shady 
place to another, lolling upon the grass, or sitting 
upon prostrate trees not yet carried away by the 
purchaser. Our conversation was constant, though 
traivjuil; and what might be expected from Mr 
Clerk, who is a superior eon verso r, and whose 
mind is. stored w itli knowledge ; and from Sir 
Walter Scott, who has let the public know what 
his powers are. Our talk was of all sorts (except 
of beeves.) Besides a display of their historic know- 
ledge, at once extensive and correct, they touehed 
frequently on the pleasing reminiscences of thoir 
early days. Shepherd and 1 could not go hack to 
those jieriods ; but we could trace our own inti- 
macy and constaut friendship for more than forty 
years back, when in 1783 we began our profes- 
sional pursuits on the Circuit. .So that if .Scott 
could describe*, with inconceivable humour, their 
doings at Mr Murray’s of Siinprim, when emerging 
from boyhood ; when he, and Murray, and Clerk, 
and Adam Fcrgusson, acted plays in the school- 
room (Siinprim making the dominie hear his part) 
— when Fcrgusson was prompter, orchestra, and 
audience — and as Scott said, representing the whole 
pit, kicked up an ‘ O.l 1 .’ row by anticipation ; and 
many other such recollections — Shepherd and i 
could tell of our Circuit fooleries, as old Fielding 
(the son of the great novelist) called them — of the 
Circuit songs which Will Fielding made and snug, 
— and of the grave Sir William Grant (then a 
briefless barrister), yclcpcd by Fielding the Che- 
valier Grant, bearing his part in those* fooleries, 
enjoying all our pranks with great zest, and who 
talked of them with delight to liis dying day. 
When the conversation took a graver tone, and 
turned upon literary subjects, the Chief- Baron took 
a great share in it; for, notwithstanding his in- 
firmity of deafness, lie .is a most pleasing and 
agreeable convener, and readily picks up wlint. is 
passing; and having a classical mind and classical 
information, givcH a pleasing, gentlemanly, and 
well-informed tone to general conversation. — Be- 
fore 1 bring these recollections of our social and 
cheerful doings to a close, let mo observe, that 
there was a characteristic feature attending them, 
which it would be injustice to the individuals who 
composed our parties not to mention. The whole 
set of us were addicted to take a full share of con- 
versation, and to discuss every subject that occurred 
with sufficient keenness. The topics were multi- 
farious, and the opinions of course various ; but 
during the whole time of our intercourse, for so 
many years, four days at a time, and always toge- 
ther, except when we were asleep, there never was 
the least tendency, on any occasion, to any unruly 
debate, nor to anything that deviated from the pure 
delight of social intercourse.” * 


The Chief-Commissioner adds tlio following par- 
ticulars in his appendix: — Our return from Blair- 
Adam (after the first meeting of the Club} was very 
early on a Tuesday morning, that we might rc&cii 
tlie Courts by nine o’elock. Ail oceumuice took 
place near the Hawes' inn, which left little doubt 
upon my mind that Sir Walter Scott was tlio au- 
thor of Waverley, of Guy Mnnnering, and of tho 
Antiquary — lii* only novels then published. Tlio 
morning was prodigiously fine, and tho sea as 
smooth as glass. Sir Walter and I were standing 
on the beach, enjoying the prospect; the other 
gentlcinou were not come from the boat, Tlio 
porpoises won* rising in great numbers, when Sir 
Waiter said to me — ‘ Look at them, how they are 
showing themselves; what fine fellows they are! 

I have the greatest- respect for them: 1 would as 
soon kill a man as a phoca.’ I could not couccivo 
that the same idea could occur to two men respect- 
ing this uninml, and set down tlmt it could only be 
Sir Walter Scott who made tlio phoca have the 
better of the battle with the Antiquary’s nephew. 
Captain M‘ 111 tyre. 1 

44 Soon after, another occurrence quite con- 
firmed mo as to tlio authorship of the novels. On 
that visit to lilair-Adam, in course of conversation, 
1 mentioned an anecdote ubout Wilkie, tlio until or 
of tho Kpigonind, who was hut a formal poet, but 
whoso conversation was most amusing, and full of 
fancy. Having heard much of him in iny family, 
where he had horn very intimate, 1 went, when 
quite a lad, to St Andrews, where ho was a Pro- 
fessor, for the purpose of \isiting him. J had 
scarcely let him know who 1 was, when lie said — 
* Mr William, were you ever in this place before <’ 
I said no. ‘ Then, sir, you must go and look at 
Hogulus’ Tower,- no doubt you will linvo some- 
thing of an eye of an architect nbout you - walk 
up to it at an angle, advance and recode until you 
got to see it at ils proper distance, and come hack 
and tell mo whether you ever saw anything so 
beautiful in building: till 1 saw that tower and 
studied it, I thought the beauty of architecture had 
consisted in curly-wurlies, hut now I find it con- 
sists in symmetry and proportion. 1 In tho follow- 
ing winter Rob Roy was published, and there I 
read that tho Cathedral of Glasgow was a 4 respec 
table Gothic structure, without any curfy-ivurlie*. 9 

“ But what confirmed, and was certainly meant 
to disclose to me the author (and that in a very 
elegant maimer), was the mention of the Kiery 
Craig*-- a picturesque piece of scenery in tho 
ground* of Blair-Adam— as being in the vicinity 
of Kelty Bridge, the hoxrf of Aucliterniuchty, the 
Kinross carrier. - It was only an intimate friend 
of the family, in the habit of coining to Blair-Adam, 
who could know anything of the Kiery Craigs or 
its name ; and both the scenery and the name had 
attractions for Sir Walter. 

M At our first meeting after the publication of the 
( Abbot,’ when the party was assembled oil the top 
of the rock, the Chief- Baron Shepherd, looking Sir 
Walter full in the face, and stamping liis staff on 
the ground, said, — 4 Now, Sir Walter, 1 think we 
be upon the top of the Kiery Crayye 9 Sir Walter 
preserved profound silence ; but there was a con- 
scious looking down, and a considerable elongation 
of his upper lip.” 

1 Tlie #oo<l f'liicf-CummlfcwInncr inula* a little min take lient, 
— a Phoca being, not a porpoise, hut a & u4. 
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. obtained permission to quote from 
this private volume, I may as well mention that I 
was partly moved to ask that favour, by the au- 
thor’s own confession that his “ Blair' Adam, from 
1733 to 1834,” originated in a suggestion of Scott’s. 
M It was, 9 ’ says the Judge, “ on a fine Sunday, 
lying on the grassy summit of Bennarty, above its 
craggy brow, that Sir Walter said, looking first at 
the flat expanse of Kinross-shire (on tho south side 
of the Ochils), and then at the space which Blair- 
Adam fills between the lilJI of Dnimglow (the 
highest of the Cloish hills) and the valley of Loch- 
ore — * What an extraordinary thing it is, that here 
to the north so little ap^ars to liavo been done, 
when there arc so many proprietors to work upon 
it; and to tho south, here is a district of country 
entirely made by the efforts of one family, in three 
generations, and one of them amongst us in the 
full enjoyment of what has been done by his two 
predecessors and himself { Blair- Adam, as 1 have 
always heard, had a wild, uncomely, and unliospi- 
table appearance, before its improvements were 
begun. It would bo most curious to record in wri- 
ting its original state, and trace its gradual progress 
to its present condition.* ” Upon this suggestion, 
enforced by the approbation of the other members 
present, tho President of the Blair-Adam Club 
commenced arranging the materials for what con- 


these occasions; and his letter (now before me) 
proposing the subject of The A rmada, furnished 
the Novelist with such a catalogue of materials 
for the illustration of the period as may, probably 
enough, have called forth some very energetic ex- 
pression of thankfulness. 

Scott’s kindness secured for John Ballantyne the 
usual interest in the profits of Kenilworth, the last 
of his great works in which this friend was to have 
any concern. I have already mentioned the obvious 
drooping of his health and strength ; and a docu- 
ment to be introduced presently, will show that 
John himself had occasional glimpses, at least, of 
his danger, before the close of 1 819. Nevertheless, 
-his spirits continued, at the time of which 1 am now 
treating, to be in general as high as ever; — nay, 
it was now, after his maladies had taken a very 
serious shape, and it was hardly possible to lo6k oil 
him without anticipating a speedy termination of 
his career, that the gay hopeful spirit of the shat- 
tered and trembling invalid led him to plunge into 
a new stream of costly indulgence. It was an ami- 
able point in his character that he had always re- 
tained a tender fondness for his native place. He 
had now taken up the ambition of rivalling his il- 
lustrious friend, in some sort, by providing himself 
with a summer retirement amidst the scenery of 
liis boyhood ; and it need not be doubted, at the 


stitutes a most instructive as well as entertaining 
history of the agricultural and arboricultural pro- 
gress of his domains in the course of a hundred 
oars, under his grandfather, his father (the eelc- 
rated architect), and himself. And Sir Walter 
had only suggested to his friend of KinrosH-shire 
what he was resolved to put into practice with re- 
gard to his own improvements on Twecdsido ; for 
he begun at precisely the same period to keep a 
regular Journal of all his rural transactions, under 
the title of “Sylva Aiuiotsi-'ordiensis.” 

For reasons, as we have seen, connected with 
the affairs of the Ballantyncs, Messrs Longman 
published the first edition of the Monastery ; and 
similar circumstances induced Sir Walter to asso- 
ciate this house.with that of Constable in the suc- 
ceeding novel. Constaklo disliked its title, and 
would fain have had Tho Nunnery instead : but 
Scott stuck to his Abbot. The bookseller grumbled 
a little, but was soothed by the author’s reception 
of his request that Queen Elizabeth might he 
brought into the field in his next romance, as a 
companion to the Mary Stuart of the Abbot. Scott 
would not indeed indulge him with the choice of 
the particular period of Elizabeth’s reign, indi- . 
cated in the proposed title of The Armada; but j 
expressed liis willingness to take up his own old 
favourite, the legend of Meikle's ballad. lie wished 
to call the novel, like the ballad, Ctimnor-IIall, but 
in further deference to Constable’s wishes, substi- 
tuted “Kenilworth.” John Ballantyne objected 
to this title, and told Constable the result would be ; 
u something worthy of the kennel but Constable ! 
had all reason to be satisfied with the child of his j 
christening, liis partner, Mr Cadell, ^vys — w His , 
vauity boiled over so much at this time, ou haying 1 
his suggestion gone into, that when in his high 
moods, he used to stalk up and down his room, and 
exclaim, * By G— , I am all but the author of the 
Waverley Novels!’” Constable’s bibliographical 
knowledge, however, it is but fair to say, was really 
of most essential service to Scott upon many of 


same time, that in erecting a villa at Kelso, he an- 
ticipated and calculated on substantial advantages 
from its vicinity to Abbotsford. 

One fine day of this autumn I accompanied Sir 
Walter to inspect the progress of this edifice, which 
was to have the title of Walton Hall. John had 
purchased two or three old houses of two stories in 
height, with notched gables and thatched roofs, 
near the end of the long original street of Kelso, 
and not far from the gateway of the Duke of Rox- 
burghe’s magnificent park, with their small gardens 
and paddocks running down to the margin of the 
Tweed. He had already fitted up convenient ba- 
chelor’s lodgings in one of the primitive tenements, 
and converted the others into a goodly range of 
stabling, and was now watching the completion of 
his new corps do logis behind, which included a 
handsome entrance-liall, or saloon, destined to have 
old Fiscator’s bust, on a stand, in the centre, and 
to be embellished all round with emblems of his 
sport. Behind this were spacious rooms overlook- 
ing the little pleasant**, which was to be laid out 
somewhat in the Italian style, with ornamental 
steps, a fountain and yet d'eau, and a broad terrace 
hanging over the river, and commanding an exten- 
sive view of perhaps the most beautiful landscape 
in Scotland. In these new dominions John received 
us with pride and hilarity ; and we then walked 
with him over this pretty town, lounged away an 
hour among the ruins of the Abbey, and closed our 
perambulation with the Garden , where Scott had 
spent some of the happiest of his early summers, 
and where he pointed out with sorrowful eyes the 
site of the Flatanus under which he first read 
Percy’s Rcliques. Returning to John’s villa, we 
dined gaily, al fresco, by the side' of his fountain; 
and after not a few bumpers to the prosperity of 
( Walton Hall, he mounted Old Mortality, and 
! eseorted us for several miles on our ride home- 
| wards. It was this day that, overflowing with kindly 
zeal, Scott revived one of the loug-forgotten pro- 
jects of their early connexion in business, and 
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offered liis services as editor of a Novelist'* Li- 
brary, to be printed and published for the sole 
benefit of his host. The offer was eagerly embraced, 
and when, two or three mornings afterwards, Jolm 
returned Sir Walter's visit, he had put into his 
hands the MS. of that admirable life of Fielding, 
which was followed at brief intervals, as the ur 
rangemonts of the projected work required, by 
others of Smollett, Richardson, Defoe, Sterne, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Le Sage, Horace Walpole, 
Cumberland, Mrs Radcliffe, Charles Johnstone, 
Clara Reeve, Charlotte Smith, and Robert Bilge. 
The publication of the first volumo of “ Dalian- 
tyne’s Novelist's Library" did not take place, how- 
ever, until February 1821; and the series was 
closed soon after the proprietor’s death in the en- 
suing summer. In spite of the charming prefaces, 
in which Scott combines all the grades of his easy 
narrative with a perpetual stream of deep and 
gentle wisdom in commenting on the tempers und 
fortunes of his best predecessors in novel literature, 
and also with expositions of his own critical views, 
which prove how profoundly he had investigated 
the principles and practice of those masters before 
he struck out a new path few himself— in spite of 
these delightful and valuable essays, the publication 
was not prosperous. Constable, after Dallantync’s 
death, would willingly have resumed the scheme. 
But Scott had by that time convinced himself tluit 
it was in vain to expect much success for a collec- 
tion so bulky and miscellaneous, and which must 
of necessity include a large proportion of matter, 
condemned by the purity, whether real or affected, 
of modern taste. He could hardly have failed to 
perceive, on reflection, that his own novels, already 
constituting an extensive library of fiction, in which 
no purist could preteud to discover danger for the 
morals of youth, had in fact superseded the works 
of less strait-laced days in the only permanently 
and solidly profitable market for books of this order. 
Ho at all events declined Constable's proposition 
for renewing and extending this attempt. What 
he did, was done gratuitously for John Ballantyne’a 
sake: and I have dwelt on it thus loug, because, as 
the reader will perceive by and by, it was so done 
during (with one exception) the very busiest period 
of Scott’s literary life. 

Shortly before Scott wrote the following letters, 
he had placed Jus second son (at this time in his 
fifteenth year) under the care of the Reverend John 
Williams, who had been my intimate friend and 
companion at Oxford, with a view of preparing him 
for that University. Mr Williams was then vicar 
of Lampeter, in Cardiganshire, and the high satis- 
faction with which his care of Cliarles Scott inspired 
Sir Walter, induced several other Scotch gentle- 
men of distinction by and by to send their sous 
also to his Welsh parsonage ; the result of which 
northern connexions was important to the fortunes 
of one of the most accurate and extensive scholars 
and most skilful teachers of the present time. 

“ To Walter Scott , Esq. y 18 th Hutsart, Cork. 

44 Edinburgh, X4tli November 1820. 

“ My Dear Walter, — I send you a cheque on 
Coutts for your quarter’s allowance. 1 hope you ma- 
nage your cash like a person of discretion — above 
all, avoid the card-tables of ancient dowagers. Al- 
ways remember that my fortune, however much ! 
my efforts may increase It, and although I am im- 


proving it for your benefit, not for any that oan 
accrue in my ow n time, — yet never can be more 
than a decent independence, and therefore will make 
a poor figure unless managed with good sense, mo- 
deration, and prudence — which are habits easily 
acquired in youth, wliilo habitual extravagance is a 
fault very difficult to be afterwards corrected. 

** We came to town yesterday, and bade adieu to 
Abbotsford for the season. Fife, 1 to mamma’s great 
surprise ami scandal, chose to stay at Abbotsford 
with Mai, and plainly denied to follow the carriage 
— so our canine establishment in Castle Street Is 
reduced to little Ury.* We spent two days at Ar. 
uiston, on the road, — and oil coming here, found 
Sophia as nicely and orderly settled in her house as 
if she hod been a married woinau these five y&ars. 
1 believe she is very happy — perhaps unusually so, 
for her wishes are moderate, and all seem anxious 
to please her. Slic is preparing in duo time for the 
arrival of a little stranger, who will make you an 
uncle, and mo (God help me !) a grandpapa. 

The Round Towers you mention are very ca- 
rious, and seem to have been built, os the Irish 
hucknuy-coacliniau said of tlio Martcllo one at the 
Black Kock, * to puzzle posterity.’ There ore two 
of them in Scotland — both excellent pieces of ar- 
chitecture ; one at Brechin, built quite close to the 
old church, so a* to appear united with it, but in 
fact it is quite detached from the church, and sways 
from it in a high wind, when it vibrates like a light- 
house. The other is at Aberncthy in Perthshire — 
said to have been the capital city of thu Piets. I 
am glad to sec you observe objects of interest and 
curiosity, because otherwise a man may travel over 
the universe without acquiring auy more knowledge 
than his horse does. 

“ We had our hunt, and our jollification after it, 
on last Wednesday. It went on in great style, al- 
though I felt a little sorry at having neither Charles 
nor you in the field. By the way, Charles seems 
most admirably settled. 1 had a most sensible let- 
ter on the subject from Mr Williams, wlio appears 
; to have? taken great pains, and to have formed a 
i very just conception both of his merits and foibles, 
i When I have an opportunity, I will hand you his 
letter; for it will entertain you, it is so correct a 
picture of Monsieur Charles. 

“ Dominie Thomson has gone to a Mrs Dennis- 
toun, of Colgrain, to drill her youngsters. I am 
afraid he will fiud a cluingc ; hut I hope to have a 
nook open to him by and by- - as a sort of retreat or 
harbour on his lee. Adieu, my dear — always believe 
me your affectionate father, Waltkh Scott." 

“ To Mr Charles Scott ; 

(Care of the Rev. John WUUams, Lampeter.) 

41 Edinburgh, 14th Nov. 188a 

** My Dear Boy Charles, — Your letters made us 
all very happy, and I trust you are now comfort- 
ably settled and plying your task hard. Mr Williams 
will probably ground you more perfectly in the 
grammar of the classical languages than has hither- 
to been done, and this you will at first find but dry 
work. But there are many indispensable reasons 
why you must bestow the utmost attention upon it. 
A perfect knowledge of the classical languages has 
been fixed upon, and not without good reason, as 

1 Finette—h spaniel of Lady Bcott's. 

* UrUk ~ a small terrier of the h tig silky- haired Kin tall 
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the mark of a well-educated young man ; and though 
people may have scrambled into distinction without 
it, it is always with the greatest difficulty, just like 
climbing over a wall, instead of giving your ticket 
at the door. Perhaps you may think another proof 
of a youth’s talents might have been adopted ; but 
what good will arise from your thinking so, if the 
general practice of society has Axed on tins parti- 
cular branch of knowledge as the criterion ? Wheat 
or barley were as good grain, I suppose, as seaa- 
mum ; but it was only to sesamum that the talisman 
gave way, and the rock opened; and it is equally 
certain that, if you are not a well-founded gram- 
matical scholar in Greek and Latin, you will in 
vain present other qualifications to distinction. Jlo- 
hides, the study of grammar, from its very asperi- 
ties, is calculated to tencli youth that patient labour 
which is necessary to the useful exertion of the un- 
derstanding upon every other branch of knowledge; 
and your great deficiency is want of steadiness and ! 
of resolute application to the dry as well as the j 
interesting parts of your learning. Hut exerting ! 
yourself, as 1 have no doubt you will do, under the ! 
direction of so learned a mail uml so excellent a j 
teacher as Mr Williams, and being without the | 
temptations to idleness winch occurred at home, I j 
have every reason to believe that to your natural I 
quickness you will presently add such a habit of { 
application and steadiness, us will make you a re- ; 
speeted member of society, perhaps a distinguished i 
one. It is wry probable that the whole success of j 
your future life may depend on the manner in which ! 
you employ the next tiro years; and I am therefore 
most anxious you should fully avail yourself of the 
opportunities now afforded you. 

“ You must not be too much disconcerted with ( 
the apparent dryness of your immediate studies. 
Language is the great mark hy which man is dis- 
tinguished from the beasts, and a strict acquaint- 
ance with the manner in which it is composed, be- 
comes, as you follow it a little way, one of the most 
curious and interesting exercises of the intellect. 

“ Wo had our grand limit on Wednesday lar,t, a j 
fine day, and plenty of sport. We hunted all over 
Huntly wood, and so on to llalidon and Pricstou 
— saw twelve hares, and killed six, having very 
hard runs, and tiring three packs of grews com- 
pletely. In absence of Walter and you, Stcnhouse 
the liorse-eouper led the field, and rode as if he had 
lieon a piece of his horse, sweltering like a wild- 
drake all through Marriage-Moss, at a motion be- 
twixt swimming and riding. One unlucky accident 
befell ; — Queen Mab, who was bestrode by I'nptain 
Adam, lifted up her heels against Mr Craig of Ga- 
lashiels, 1 whose leg sho greeted with a thump like 
a pistol-shot, whi}e by the same movement she very 
nearly sent the noble Captain over her ears. Mr 
C .'raig was helped from horse, but would not permit 
his boot to be drawn off, protosting he would faint 
if he saw the bone of his leg sticking through the 
stocking. Some thought lie was reluctant to exhibit 
his legs in tlieir primitive aud unclothed simplicity, 
in respect they have an unhappy resemblance to a 
pair of tongs. As for the Captain, he declared that 
if the accident had happened in action, the surgeon 
and drum-boys would have had off, not his boot 
only, but his ley to boot-, before he could have uttered 

■ Mr George Craig, factor to the laird of Gala, and mn linger 
of a little branch bank at GnlatliiHs. TliU worthy man wa» 
oue of the regular members pf llic Abbotsford Hunt. 


a remonstrance. At length Gala and I prevailed to 
have the boot drawn, and to my great joy I found 
the damage was not serious, though the pain must 
have been severe. 

“ On Saturday we left Abbotsford, and dined and 
spent Sunday at Amiston, where we had many in- 
quiries after you from Robert Dundas, who was so 
kind to you last year. 

“ I must conclude for the present, requesting 
your earnest pursuit of such branches of study as 
Mr Williams recommends, in a short time, as you 
begin to comprehend the subjects you arc learn 
ing, you will find the path turn smoother, and that 
which at present seems wrapped up in an inextri- 
cable labyrinth of thorns aud brier.*, will at once 
l>ecoine easy and attractive. — Always, dear Charlie, 
your affectionate father, W. S.” 

On the same day Scott wrote ns follows to tho 
manly and amiable author of u Sir Mammduku 
Maxwell,” who had shortly before sent the MS. of 
that romantic drama to Abbotsford for his inspec- 
tion : — 

iC To Mr Allan Cunningham; 

(Care qf F. Chantrey , Esq., It. A., London.) 

“ Edinburgh. 14tli November 1820. 

u My Dear Allan, — l have been meditating a 
long letter to you for many weeks past ; but com- 
pany, aud rural business, and rural sports, are 
very unfavourable to writing letters. 1 have now a 
double reason for writing, for 1 have to thunk you 
for sending me in safety a beautiful specimen of our 
English Michael's talents in the cast of my vener- 
able friend Mr Watt : it is a most striking resem- 
blance, with all that living character which we are 
apt to think life itself alone can exhibit. 1 hope Mr 
Chantrey does not permit his distinguished skill 
either to remain unexcrciscd, or to bo lavished 
exclusively on subjects of little interest. I would 
like to see him engaged on some subject of im- 
portance completely adapted to the purpose of his 
chisel, and demanding its highest powers, l’ray 
remember me to him most kindly. 

" I have perused twice your curious and inte- 
resting manuscript. Many parts of the poetry are 
eminently beautiful, though I fear the great length 
j of the piece, and some obscurity of the plot, would 
render it unfit for dramatic representation. There 
is also a fine tone of supernatural impulse spread 
j over the whole action, which I think a common au- 
! dieuce would not be likely to adopt or comprehend 
- — though I own that to mo it has a very powerful 
effect. Speaking of dramatic composition in gene- 
ral, I think it is almost essential (though the rule 
be most difficult in practice) that the plot, or busi- 
ness of the piece, should advance with every line 
that fs spoken. The fact is, the drama is addressed 
chiefly to the eyes, and as much as can be, by any 
possibility, represented on tlie stage, should neither 
be told nor described. Of the miscellaneous part 
of a large audience, many do not understand, nay, 
many cannot hear, either narrative or description, 
but are solely intent upon the action exhibited. It 
| is, I conceive, for this reason that very bad plays, 
written by performers themselves, often contrive 
to get through, and not without applause; while 
others, immeasurably superior in point of poeti- 
cal merit, fail, merely because the author is not 
sufficiently possessed of the trick of the scene, or 
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enough aware of the importance of a maxim pro- 
iiouuced by no less a performer than Punch him- 
self — (at least he was the last authority from whom 
I heard it ), — Push on, keep moving! 1 Now, in 
your very ingenious dramatic effort, the interest 
not only stands still, but sometimes retrogrades. It 
contains, notwithstanding, many passag s of emi- 
nent beauty — many specimens of most interesting 
dialogue; and, on the whole, if it is not fitted fur 
the modern stage, I am not sure that its very im- 
perfections do not render it more fit for the closet, 
for we certainly do not always read with the great- 
est pleasure those plays which act best. 

“ If, however, you should at any time wish to 
become a candidate for dramatic laurels, I would 
advise you, in the firat place, to consult some pro- 
fessional person of judgment and taste. I should 
regard friend Terry as an excellent Mentor, and I 
believe he would concur with me in recommending 
that at least one-third of the drama be retrenched, 
that the plot should he rendered simpler, and the 
motives more obvious; and I think the powerful 
language and many of the situations might then 
have their full effect upon the audience. 1 am un- 
certain if I have made myself sufficiently under- 
stood ; hut I would say, for example, that it is ill 
explained by what means Comyn and liis gang, 
who land as shipwrecked men, become at once pos- 
sessed of the old lord’s domains, merely by killing 
and taking possession. I am aware of what you 
mean — namely, that being attached to the then 
rulers, he is supported in his ill-acquired power by 
their authority. But this is imperfectly brought 
out, and escaped me at tlio first reading. The 
superstitious motives, also, which induced the shep- 
herds to delay their vengeance, are not likely to 
he intelligible to the generality of the hearers. It 
would seem more probable that the young Baron 
should have led his faithful vassals to avenge the 
death of his parents ; and it has escaped me what 
prevents him from taking this direct and natural 
course. Besides it is, I believe, a rule (and it seems 
a good one) that one single interest, to which every 
other is subordinate, should occupy the whole play, 
— each separate object having just the effect of a 
mill-dam, sluicing off a certain portion of the sym- 
pathy, which should move on with increasing force 
and rapidity to the catastrophe. Now, in your 
work, there are several divided points of interest : 
there is the murder of the old Jiarou — the escape 
of his wife — that of his son — the loss of his bride 
— tlio villanous artifices of Comyn to possess him- 
sclf of her person — and, finally, the fall of Comyn, 
and acceleration of the vengeance due to hiB crimes. 
I am sure your own excellent sense* •• , which I ad- 
mire as much as I do your genius, will give me 
credit for my frankness in these matters ; I only 
know, that 1 do not know many persons on whose 
performances I would venture to offer so much cri- 
ticism. 

** I will return the manuscript under Mr Free- 
ling’s Best- Office cover, and I hope it will reach 
you safe. — Adieu, my leal and esteemed friend — 
Yours truly, Walter Scott.” 

Shortly afterwards, Mr Cunningham, thanking 
liis critic, said he hail not yet received back his 

• Punch had K*en borrowing from Young fttipid, In the 

•• Cure for the Mcnrt-uche." 


MS. ; hut that he hoped the delay had Icon oc- 
casioned by Sir Walter's communication of it to 
some friend of theatrical experience. He also 
mentioned his having undertaken a collection of 
“ The Songs of Scotland,” with notes. The answer 
was in these ierms: — 

M To Mr Allan Cunningham . 

" My Dear Allan, — It was as you supposed-— 
I detained your manuscript to read it over with 
Terry. The plot apj>oars to Terry, as to me, ill- 
combined, which is a great defect in a drama, 
though less perceptible in the closet than on the 
stage. Still, if the mind can be kept upon one un- 
broken course of interest, the effect even in perusal 
is more gratifying. I have always considered this 
as tho great secret in dramatic poetry, and con- 
ceive it one of the most difficult exercises of the 
invention possible, to conduct a story through five 
acts, developing it gradually in every scene, so as 
to keep up the attention, yet never till the very con- 
clusion permitting the nature of the catastrophe to 
become visible, — and all the while to ucconipany 
this by the necessary delineation of character and 
beauty of language. I am glad, however, that you 
mean to preserve in some permanent form your 
very curious drama, which, if not altogether fitted 
for the stage, cannot be read without very much 
and very deep interest. 

u I am glad you are about Scottish song. No 
man — not Robert Bums hi nice If — has contributed 
more beautiful effusions to enrich it. Hero and 
there I would pluck a flower from your Posy to 
give what remains an effect of greater simplicity ; 
but luxuriance can only be the fault of genius, and 
many of your songH are, 1 think, unmatched. I 
would instance “ It’s ha mo and it's liuiiie,” which 
my daughter Mrs Lockhart sings with such uncom- 
mon effect. You cannot do anything either in tho 
way of original composition, or collection, or criti- 
cism, that will not be highly acceptable to all who 
ai*e worth pleasing in the Scottish public — and I 
pray you to proceed with it. 

“ Remember me kindly to Chan tray. I am happy 
my efligy is to go with that of Wordsworth,® for 
(differing from him in very many points of taste) l 
do not know a man more.* to ho venerated for up- 
rightness of heart and loftiness of genius. Why he 
will sometimes choose to crawl upon all-fours, when 
Cod lias given him so noble a countenance to lift 
to heaven, ] am as little able to account for, as for 
liis quarrelling (as you tell me) with tho wrinkles 
which time and meditation have stamped his brow 
withal. 

“ I am obliged to conclude hastily, having long 
letters to write — Cod wot, upon very different sub- 
jects. I pray my kind respects to Mrs Chantrey. — 
Believe me, dear Allan, very truly yours, Ac. 

Walter Scott.” 

The following letter touches on the dropping of 
the Bill which had been introduced by Government 
for the purpose of degrading the consort of George 
the Fourth; the riotous rejoicings of the Edinburgh 
mob on that occasion ; and Scott’s acquiescence in 
the request of the guardians of the young Duke of 
Buccleuch, that l;e should act as chancellor of the 

* Mr Cunningham had told Hcott that Chan trey's bust of 
Wordsworth (another of his noblest works) was also to be pro- 
duced at the Koya] Academy's Exhibition for 1&21. 
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jiuey about to term his Grace heir (as the law phrase 
goes) to the Scottish estates of his family. 

“ I'o the Lord Montagu. 

“ Edinburgh, 30th November 1820. 

u My Dear Lord, — I had your letter some time 
since, and have now to congratulate you on your 
twa months’ spell of labour-in-vain duty being at 
length at an end. The old sign of the Labour-in- 
vain Tavern was a fellow attempting to scrub a 
black -a-rnoqr white j but the present difficulty seems 
to lie in showing that one is black. Truly, I con- 
gratulate tlic country on the issue ; for, since the 
days of Queen Dollalolla, 1 * and the Itumti-iddity 
chorus in Tom Thumb, never was there so jolly a 
representative of royalty. A good ballad might 
be made, bv way of parody, on Gay’s Jonathan 
Wild,— * 

Her Majesty ’» trial has set us at ease, 

And every wife ruund me may kiaa if she please. 

Wc had the Marquis of Bute and Francis Jeffrey 
very brilliant in George Street, and I think one 
grocer besides. I was hard threatened by letter, 
but I caused my servant to say in the quarter 
where I thought the threatening came from, that 
1 should sufTcr my windows to be broken like a 
Christian, but if anything else was attempted, I 
should become os great a heathen as the Dcy of 
Algiers. Wc were passed over, but many houses 
were terribly Cossaque , as was the phrase in Paris 
ill 1814 and 1815. The next night, being, like true 
Scotsmen, wise behind the hand, the bailies had a 
sufficient force sufficiently arranged, and put down 
every attempt to riot. If the same precautions 
had been taken before, the town would have been 
saved some disgrace, and the loss of at least £1000 
worth of property. — Hay Donaldson 3 is getting 
stout again, and up to the throat in business; there 
is no getting a word out of him that does not smell 
of parchment and special service. He asked inc, 
as it is to bo a mere law service, to act as chancel- 
lor on the Duke’s inquest, which honourable office 
I will of course undertake with groat willingness, 
and discharge — I mean the hospitable part of it — 
to the best of my power. I think you are right to 
avoid a more extended service, as £1000 certainly 
would not clear tlic expense, as you would have to 
dine at least four counties, and as sweetly sing, 
with Duke Wharton on Chevy Chase, 

Pity it were 
So much good wine to spill. 

At these bold freeholders would drink. 

Before they had their 1111. 

I hope we shall all live to see our young baron take 
bis own chair, and feast the land in his own way. 
Ever your Lordship’s most truly faithful 

Walter Scott. 

" P.S. — In the illumination row, young Romilly 
waa knocked down and robbed by the mob, just 
while he was in the act of declaiming on the im- 

1 Queen* " Whnt though I now am half-seas o’er, 

I scorn to baulk this bout ; 

Of stiff rack-punch fetch bowls a score, 

’Fore George, 1 ’ll see them out ! 

Chorus. — R umti-lddi ty , row, row, row. 

If we *d a good sup, we’d take it now.” 

Fikldixo’s Tom Thumb. 

• This gentleman, Scott's friend and confidential solicitor, 
had obtained it believe) on his recommendation, the legal ma- 
nagement of the Buodeuch affairs in Scotland. 


propriety of having constables and volunteers to 
interfere with the harmless mirth of the people.” 

“ To Mr Charles Scott; 

( Care of the Rev . John Williams , Lampeter .) 

“ Edinburgh, 19th Dec. 1890L 

“ My Dear Charles, — We begin to be afraid that, 
in improving your head, you have lost the use of 
your fingers, or got so deep into the Greek and 
Latin grammar, that you have forgotten how to 
express yourself in your own language. To ease 
our anxious niinds in these important doubts, we 
beg you will write as soon as possible, and give us 
a full account of your proceedings, as I do not 
approve of long intervals of silence, or think that 
you need to stand very rigorously upon the ex- 
change of letters, especially as mine are so much 
the longest. c 

“ I rely upon it that you are now working hard 
in the classical mine, getting out the rubbish as 
fast as you can, and preparing yourself to collect 
the ore. I cannot too much impress upon your 
mind that labour is the condition which God has 
imposed on us in every station of life — there is 
nothing worth having, that can be had without it, 
from the bread which the peasant wins with the 
sweat of his brow, to the sports by which the rich 
man must get rid of his ennui. The only difference 
betwixt them is, that the poor man labours to get 
a dinner to his appetite, the rich man to get an 
appetite to liis dinner. As for knowledge, it can 
no more be planted in the human mind without la- 
bour, than a field of wheat can be produced without 
the previous use of the plough. There is indeed 
this great difference, that chance or circumstances 
may so cause it that another shall reap what the 
fanner sows ; but no man can be deprived, whe- 
ther by accident or misfortune, of the fruits of his 
own* studies ; and the liberal and extended acquisi- 
tions of knowledge which he makes are all for his 
own use. Labour, my dear boy, therefore, and 
improve the time. In youth our steps are light, 
and our minds are ductile, and knowledge is easily 
laid up ; but if wo neglect our spring, our summers 
will be useless and contemptible, our harvest will 
be chaff, and the winter o our old age unrespected 
and desolate. 

It is now Christmas-tide, and it comes sadly 
round to me as reminding me of your excellent 
grandmother, who was taken from us last year at 
this time. Do you, my dear Charles, pay attention 
to the wishes of your parents while they are with 
you, that you may have no self-reproach when you 
think of them at a future period. 

“ You hear the Welsh spoken much about you, 
and if you can pick it up without interfering with 
more important labours, it will be worth whSe. I 
suppose you can easily get a grammar and diction- 
ary. It is, you know, the language spoken by the 
Britons before the invasion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who brought in the principal ingredients of our 
present language, called from thence English. It 
was afterwards, however, much mingled with Nor- 
man French, the language of William the Conque- 
ror and his followers ; so if you can pick up a little 
ol the Cambro-British speech, it will qualify you 
hereafter to be a good philologist, should your genius 
turn towards languages. Pray, have you yet learned 
who Howel Dha was? Glendower you are well 
acquainted with by reading Shakspeare. The wild 
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mysterious barbaric grandeur with which he has 
invested that chieftain has often struck me as very 
fine. I wish we had some more of him. 

“ We are all well here, and I hope to get to 
Abbotsford for a few days — they cannot be many 
— in the ensuing vacation, when J trust to see the 
planting has got well forward. All are well here, 
ami Mr Cadell 1 is come back, ami gives a pleasant 
accouut of your journey. Let me hear from you 
very soon, and tell me if you expect any skating* 
and whether there is any ice in Wales. I presume 
there will be a merry Christmas, and beg my best 
wishes on the subject to Mr Williams, liis sister, 
and family. The Lockharts dine with us, and the 
Scotts of Harden, James Scott 9 with his pipes, and 
I hope Captain Adam. We will remember your 
health in a glass of claret just about six o'clock at 
night; so that you will know exactly (allowing for 
variation of time) wlmt we are doing at the same 
moment. ! 

“ But I think I have written quite enough to a ■ 
young Welshman, who lias forgot all his Scots kith, | 
kin, and allies. Mamina and Anne send many 1 
loves. Walter came like a shadow, and so de- 
parted — after about ten days’ stay. The effect was 
quite dramatic, for the door was Hung open as we 1 
were about to go down to dinner, and Turner an- 
nounced Captain Scott. We could not conceive 
who was meant, when in walked Walter as large 
as life. He is positively a new edition of the Irish 
giant. — I beg my kind respects to Mr Williams. 
At his leisure 1 should be happy to have a line 
from him. — 1 am, my dear little boy, always your 
affectionate father, W alt ilk. Scott.” 


Sir Walter also alludes to au institution of a far 
different description, — that called a The Celtic So- 
ciety of Edinburgh ; '* a club established mainly for 
the patronage of ancient Highland manners and 
customs, especially the use of “ the Garb of Old 
Gaul” — though part of tlieir funds have always 
| been applied to the really important object of ex- 
. tending education in the wilder districts of the 
| north. At tlieir annual meetings Scott was, as 
may be supposed, a regular attendant. He ap- 
peared, as in duty bound, in the costume of the 
Fraternity, and was usually followed by “ John of 
Skye,” in a still more complete, or rather incom- 
plete, stylo of equipment. 

u To the Lord Montagu , Pitton Park . 

“ IMintmrgH, 17th January 1891. 
w My Dear Lord, — We had a tight day of it on 
Monday last, both dry and wet. The dry part 
was as dry as may be, consisting in rehearsing the 
whole lands of the Buccleuch estate for five mortal 
hours, although Donaldson had kindly selected a 
clerk whose tongue went over baronies, lordships, 
and regalities, at as high a rate of top speed an 
ever Eclipse displayed in clearing the course at 
Newmarket. The evening went off very well- 
considering that while looking forward with the 
natural feelings of hope and expectation on behalf 
of our young friend, most of uh who were present 
could not help casting looks of sad remembrance 
on the days we hod seen. However, we did very 
well, and I kept the chair till eleven, when we had 
coffee, and departed, “ no very fou, but gaily yet.” 
Besides the luw gentlemen, and immediate agents 
of the family, I picked up on my own account Tom 
Ogilvie, 9 Sir Hurry Hay Macdougal, Harden and 
his son. Gala, and Captain John Vcrgusson, whom 
I asked as from myself, stating that the party was 
to be quite private. I suppose there was no harm 
in this, and it helped us well on. I believe your 
nephew and my young chief enters life with as 
favourable auspices as could well attend him, for 
to few youths can attach so many good wishes, and 
none can look back to more estimable examples 
both in his father and grandfather. I think he 
will succeed to the warm and social affections of 
his relatives, which, if they sometimes occasion 
pain to those who possess them, contain also the 
purest sources of happiness as well as of virtue. 

“ Our late Pitt meeting amounted to about 800, 
a most tremendous multitude. I had charge of A 
separate room, containing a detachment of about 
250, and gained a lieadaeh of two days, by roaring 
to them for five or six hours almost incessantly. 
The Foxites had also a very numerous meeting, 
— 500 at least, but sad scamps. We had a mos* 
formidable band of young men, almost all born 
gentlemen and zealous proselytes. We shall now 
begin to look anxiously to London for news. I 
suppose they will go by the ears in the House of 
Commons : but I trust Ministers will have a great 
majority. If not, they should go out, and let the 
others make the best of it with their acquitted 
Queen, who will be a ticklish card in their hand, 
for she is by nature intrigante more ways than one. 
The loss of Canning is a serious disadvantage 

i Mr Robert Cadell, of the house of Constable, had this year ' * The lato Thomas Elliot OgtMe, Esq, of Chesters, in Ron* 

conveyed Charles Scott from Abbotsford to Lampeter. i burghahira— one of Sir Walter's good friends among bis country 

a Sir Walter's cousin, a son of his unde Thomas. See ante , 1 neighbours. 

p. 21. 


The next letter contains a brief allusion to an 
affair which in the life of any other man of letters 
would have deserved to be considered os of some 
consequence. The late Sir James Hall of Dun- 
glass resigned, in November 1820, the Presidency 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and the Fel- 
lows, though they had on all former occasions se- 
lected a man of science to fill that post, paid Sir 
Walter the compliment of unanimously requesting 
him to be Sir James’s successor in it. He felt and 
expressed a natural hesitation about accepting this 
honour — which at first sight seemed like invading 
the proper department of another order of scholars. 
But when it was urged upon him that the Society 
is really a double one — embracing a section for 
literature as well as one of science, — and that it 
was only due to the former to let it occasionally 
supply the chief of the whole body, — Scott ac- 
quiesced in the flattering proposal ; and his gentle 
skill was found effective, so long as he held the 
Chair, in maintaining and strengthening the tone 
of good feeling and good manners which can alone 
render the meetings of such a Society either agree- 
able or useful. The new President himself soon 
began to take a lively interest in many of their 
discussions — those at least which pointed to any 
discovery of practical use ; — and he by and by 
added some eminent men of science, with whom 
his acquaintance had hitherto been slight, to the 
list of his most valued friends : — I may mention 
in particular Dr, now Sir David, Brewster. 
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many of our friends liavc good talents and good 
taste ; but 1 think he alone nas that higher order 
of parts which we call genius. I wish he had had 
more prudence to guide it. He has been a most 
unlucky politician. Adieu. Best love to all at 
Ditton, and great respect withal. My best com- 
pliments attend my young chief, now seated, to use 
an Oriental phrase, upon the Musnud. I am al- 
most knocked np with public meetings, for the 
triple Hecate was a joke to my plurality of offices 
this week. On Friday I had my Pittite steward- 
ship ; — on Monday my chancellorship ; — yesterday 
my presidentship of the Royal Society ; for 1 had 
a meeting of that learned body at my house last 
night, where mulled wine and punch were manu- 
factured and consumed according to the latest 
philosophical discoveries. Besides all this, I have 
beforo my eyes the terrors of a certain Highland 
Association, who dine bonneted and kilted in the 
old fashion (all save myself, of course), and armed 
to the teeth. This is rather severe service ; but 
men who wear broadswords, dirks, and pistols, are 
not to be neglected in these days ; and the Gael 
are very loyal lads, so it is as well to keep up an 
influence with them. Once more, my dear Lord, 
farewell, and believe me always most truly yours, 

Waltkk Scott.” 

In the course of tlic riotous week commemorated 
in the preceding letter, appeared Kenilworth, in 3 
vols. post 8 vo, like lvanhoe, which form was ad- 
hered to witli all the subsequent novels of the 
series. Kenilworth was one of tlic most successful 
of them all at the time of publication ; and it con- 
tinues, and, I doubt not, will ever continue to be 
placed in the very highest rank of prose fiction. 
The rich variety of character, and scenery, rtnd 
incident in this novel, has never indeed been sur- 
passed ; nor, with the one exception of the Bride 
of Lammermoor, lias Scott bequeathed us a deeper 
and more affecting tragedy than that of Amy Rob- 
sart. 


CHAPTER LL 

Visit to London — l*roJect of the Royal Society of Literature 
— Affairs of the 18th Hussars — Marriage of (-aptatn Adam 
Fcrgufwon— Letters to Lord Sidmouth, Lord Montagu, Allan 
Cunningham, Mrs Lockhart, and Comet Scott. 

1821. 

Before the end of January 18*21, Scott went to 
London at tlic request of the other Clerks of Ses- 
sion, that he might watch over the progress of an 
Act of Parliament designed to relieve them from 
a considerable part of their drudgery in attesting 
recorded deeds by signature; — and his Btay was 
prolonged until near the beginning of the Summer 
term of his Court. His letters while in London 
are mostly to his own family, and on strictly do- 
mestic topics ; but I shall extract a few of them, 
chiefly (for reasons which I have already sufficiently 
Intimated) those addressed to his son the Cornet. 
I need not trespass on the reader's attention by any 
attempt to explain in detail the matters to which 
these letters refer. It will be seen that Sir Walter 
had heard aome rumours of irregularity in the in- 
terior of the 18th Hussars; and that the consequent 
interference of the then Commander of the Forces 
In Ireland, the late Sir David Baird, had been re- 
ceived In anything but a spirit of humility. The 


reports that reached Scott proved to have been 
most absurdly exaggerated; but uevertheless liis 
observations on them seem well worth quoting. It 
so happened that the 18th was one of several regi- 
ments about to be reduced at this time; and as 
soon as that event took place. Cornet Scott was 
sent to travel in Germany, with a view to liis im- 
provement in the science of liis profession. He 
afterwards spent a brief period, for the same pur- 
pose, in the Royal Military College of Sandhurst ; 
and ere long he obtained a commission as lieute- 
nant in the lotli or King's Hussars, in which dis- 
tinguished corps his father lived to see him Major. 

It will also bo seen, that during this visit to 
London Sir Walter was released from considerable 
anxiety on account of his daughter Sophia, w r hoin 
he had left in a weak state of health at Edinburgh, 
by the intelligence of her safe accouchement of a 
boy, — John Hugh Lockhart, the M Hugh Littlejohn” 
of the Tales of a Grandfather. The approaching 
marriage of Captain, now Sir Adam Fergusson, to 
which some jocular allusions occur, may be classed 
with these objects of family interest; mid that event 
was the source of unmixed satisfaction to Scott, as 
it did not interrupt his enjoyment of his old friend’s 
society in the country ; for the Captain, though he 
then pitched a tent for himself, did so at a very short 
distance from lluntly Burn. I believe the ensuing 
extracts >viJJ need no further commentary. 

“ To Mrs Lockhart , Great King Street , 
Edinburgh. 

“ l>it ton Park, Feh. 18, 1821. 

u My Dearest Sophia, — 1 received as much plea- 
sure, and w'as relieved from as much anxiety, as 
ever 1 felt in my life, by Lockhart’s kind note, 
which acquainted me with the happy period that 
has been put to your suffering, and, as I hope and 
trust, to the complaints which occasioned it. You 
are now; my dearest girl, beginning a new course of 
pleasures, anxieties, and duties, and the best I can 
wish for you is, that your little boy may prove the 
same dutiful and affectionare child which you liavo 
always been to mo, and that God may give him a 
sound and healthy mind, with a good constitution 
of body — the greatest blessings which this earth 
can bestow. 1 *ray be extremely careful of yourself 
for some time. Young women are apt to injure 
tlieir health by thinking themselves well too soon. 
1 beg you to be cautious in this respect. 

u The news of the young stranger’s arrival was 
most joyfully received here, and liis lieahh and 
yours toasted in a bumper. Lady Anne is quite 
well, and Isabella also ; and Lady Charlotte, who 
has rejoined them, is a most beautiful creature in- 
deed. This place is all light and splendour, com- 
pared to London, where 1 was forced to use candles 
till ten o’clock at least. I have a gay time of it. 
To-morrow I return to town, and dine with old 
Sothoby ; oil Tuesday with the Duke of Wellington; 
Wednesday with Croker, and so oil. Love to JL, 
the Captain, aud the Violet, and give your banLliug 
a kiss extraordinary for Grandpapa. 1 hope Mungo 1 
approves of the child, for that is a serious point. 
There are no dogs in the hotel where I lodge, but a 
tolerably conversible cat, who eats a mess of cream 
with me in the morning. The little chief and his 
brother have conic over from Eton to see me, so I 


1 Mungo was a favourite Newfoundland dog. 
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must break off. — Iain, my dear love, most affec- 
tionately yours, Walter Scott.” 

“ To Walter Scott, Esq,, PortcMlo Barracks , 
Dublin. 

“ Waterloo Hotel, Jorniyn Street, 
Feb. lit, 1H2I. 

u My Dear Walter, — I have just received your 
letter. I send you a draught for •£;>(), which you 
must make go as far as you can. 

* There is what I have no doubt is a very idle 
report here, of your paving rather marked atten- 
tion to one young lady in particular. 1 beg you 
would do nothing that can justify such a rumour, 
as it would excite my highest displeasure should you I 
either entangle yourself or any other person. I am, 1 
and have always been, quite frank with you, and 
beg you will be equally so with me. One should, 
in justice to the young women they live with, be 
very cautious not to give the leiust countenance to 
such rumours. They are not easily avoided, but 
are always highly prejudicial to tho parties con- 
cerned; and what begins in folly, ends in serious 
misery — avis au lecteur. 

* Believe me, dear Cornet, your affectionate fa- 
ther, Walter Scott. 


' yourself qualified to avail yourself of the opportu- 
nities which you may have offered to you. Work, 
therefore, as hard as you can, and do not be dis- 
contented for want of assistance of masters, &o., 
because tho knowledge which we acquire by our 
own unaided efforts, is much more tenaciously re- 
tained by the memory, while the exertion necessary 
to gain it strengthens tho understanding. At the 
same time, I would inquire whether there may 
not be some Catholic priest, or Protestant clergy- 
man, or scholar of any description, who, for love 
or money, would give you a little assistance occa- 
sionally. Such persons are to be found almost 
everywhere — not professed teachers, but capable 
of smoothing the road to a willing student. Let 
me earnestly recommend in your reading to keep 
fast to particular hours, and suffer no one tiling to 
encroach on the other. 

“ Charles’s last letter was uncommonly steady, 
and prepared mo for one from Mr Williams, in 
which he expresses satisfaction with his atten- 
tion, and with lus progress in learning, in a much 
stronger degree than formerly. This is truly com- 
j fortable, and may relieve me from the necessity of 
! sending tho poor boy to India. 

1 “ All in Edinburgh are quite well, and no fears 


“ l*.S. — I wish you eon Id pick me up tho Irish j 
lilt of a tune to ‘ Patrick Fleming.’ The song be- j 
gins — 

* Patrick Fleming was a Rnllant soldier, | 

lie carried Ids musket nvir bis sliouldt r. 

Wlicn I cock my pistol, when I draw iuy raprr, i 

1 make them stand in awe of me, for I lim a taker. 

Fiilala.* &«•. J 

“ From another verse in tho same song, it scorns j 
the hero was in such a predicament as your own — J 

1 If you be Peter Fleming, n» I suppose you l>e. sir, i 

We are three p«*dl:irs walking on so free, sir. 

Wo are three pedlars a- walking on to Dublin, 

With no thing in our pockets to pay for our lodging. 

FtUalu,’ Jee.” 

“ To Walter Scott, Esq., 1 i\th Hussars, Cappoquin. 

** London, 17th March 1821. 

“ My Dear Commandant of Cappoquin, — Wisli- 
ing you joy of your new government, these are to 
inform you that I am still in London. The late 
aspersion on your regiment induced me to protract 
my stay here, with a view to see the Duke of York 
oil your behalf, which I did yesterday. His Royal 
Highness expressed himself most obligingly dis- 
posed, and promised to consider what could best 
be done to forward your military education. I told 
him frankly, that in giving you to the King’s ser- 
vice I had done all that was in my power to show 
our attachment to liis Majesty and the country 
which had been so kind to me, and that it was my 
utmost ambition that you should render yourself 
capable of serving them both well. He said he 
would give the affair his particular consideration, 
and see whether lie could put you on the establish- 
ment at Sandhurst, without any violent infringe- 
ment on the rules ; and hinted that he would make 
an exception to the rule of seniority of standing 
and priority of application in your favour when an 
opportunity occurs. 

“ From II. R. H.’s very kind expressions, I have 
little doubt you will have more than justice done 
you in the patronage necessary to facilitate your 
course through life ; but it must be by your own 
exertions, my dearest boy, that you must render 


exist, saving those of little Cnthenno 1 for tho baby, 
lest the fairies take it away before the christening. 
1 will send some books to yon from hence, if I can 
find means to transmit them. I should like you to 
read with care tho campaigns of Buonaparte, which 
have been written in French with much science.* 

u I hope, indeed I uni sure, I need not remind 
you to be very attentive to your duty. You have 
but a small charge, but it is a charge, and rashness 
or carelessness may load to discredit in the com- 
mandant of Cappoquin, as well as in a field-marshal. 
In the exercise of your duty, be tender of the lower 
classes ; and as you aro strong, be merciful. In 
this you will do your master good service, for show 
me the manners of the mau, and I will judge those 
of tho master. 

u ] n your present situation, it may be interesting 
to you to know that the bill for Catholic Emanci- 
pation will pass the Commons without doubt, and 
very probably the I Vers also, unless the Spiritual 
Lords make a great rally. Nobody here cares 
much about it, and if it does not pass this year, it 
will the next, without doubt. 

“ Among other improvements, I wish you would 
amend your hand. J fc is a deplorable scratch, and 
far the worst of the family. Charles writes a firm 
good hand in comparison. 

" You may address your next to Abbotsford, 
where I long to be, being heartily tired of fine com- 
pany and fine living, from % dukes and duchesses, 
down to turbot and plover’s eggs. It is very well 
i for a while, but to be kept at it makes one feel like 
a poodle dog compelled to stand for ever on his 
, bind k gs. — Most affectionately yours, 
j \Y alter Scott.” 

During this visit to London, Sir Walter appears 
to have been consulted by several persons in autho- 
rity, as to the project of a Society of Literature, for 
which the King’s patronage had been solicited, and 

1 Mrs Lockhart's maid. 

* This letter was followed by a copy of Ceneml Jomini'a ce- 
lebrated work. 
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which wo* established soon afterwards — though on 
a scale less extensive than had been proposed at 
the outset. He expressed his views on this subject 
in writing at considerable length to his friend the 
Hon. John ViJliers (afterwards Earl of Claren- 
don j 1 ) but of that letter, described to me as a most 
admirable one, 1 have as yet failed to recover a 
copy. I have little doubt that both the letter in 
question, and the following (addressed, soon after 
his arrival at Abbotsford, to the then Secretary of 
State for the Homo Department), were placed in 
the hands of the King ; but it seems probable, that 
whatever his Majesty may have thought of Scott’s 
representations, he considered himself a<> already, 
in some measure, pledged to countenance the pro- 
jected academy. 

“ To the Ixhjlit lion . the Lord Vixoount Suf month , 
vjjv;. <Jc\, Whitehall . 

“ Abbotsford, April 20, 1021. 

u My Dear Lord, — Owing to my retreat to this 

{ dace, I was only honoured with your Lordship's 
etter yesterday. Whatever use can be made of 
my letter to stop the very ill-eon trived project to 
which it relates, will answer the purpose for which 
it was written. X do not well remember the terms 
in which iny remonstrance to Mr Villiers was 
couched, for it was positively written betwixt sleep- 
ing anil waking ; but your Lordship will best judge 
liow far the contents may be proper for his Ma- 
jesty’s eye ; and if the sentiments appear a little in 
dishabille, there is the true apology that they were 
never intended to go to Court. From more than 
twenty years' intercourse with the literary world, 
during which I have been more or less acquainted 
with every distinguished writer of my day, and, at 
the same time, an accurate student of the habits 
and tastes of the reading public, 1 am enabled to 
tay, with a feeling next to certainty, that the plan 
can only end in something very unpleasant. At all 
events, his Majesty should get out of it ; it is non- 
sense to say or suppose that any steps have been 
taken which, in such a matter, can or ought to be 
considered as irrevocable. The fact is, that nobody 
kuows as yet how far the matter has gone beyond 
the projet of some well-meaning but misjudging 
porsons, and the whole thing is asleep and forgotten 
so far as the public is concerned. The {Spanish 
roverb says, ‘ God help me from my friends, and 
will keep myself from my enemies and there 
is much sense in it ; for the zeal of misjudging ad- 
herents often contrives, as in tho present case, to 
turn to matter of reproach the noblest feelings on 
the port of a sovereign. 

u Let men of letters fight their own way with tho 
public, and let his Majesty, according as his own 
excellent taste and liberality dictate, honour with 
Ilia patronage, expressed ju the manner fitted to 
their studies and habits, those who are able to dis- 
tinguish themselves, and alleviate by his bounty the 
distresses of such as, with acknowledged merit, 
may yet have been unfortunate in procuring inde- 
pendence. The immediate and direct favour of the 
Sovereign is worth the patronage of ten thousand 
societies. But your Lordship kuows how to set all 
this in a better light than 1 can, and 1 would not 
wish the cause of letters in better hands. 

“ I am now in a scene changed as completely as 


* The third Earl (of tha YllltarartO riKl in 183 R. 


possible from those in which I had the great plea- 
sure of meeting your Lordship lately, riding through 
the moors on a pony, instead of traversing the 
streets in a carriage, and drinking whisky-toddy 
with mine honest neighbours, instead of Champaign 
and Burgundy. I have gained, however, in point 
of exact political information ; for I find we know 
upon Twecdside with much greater accuracy what 
is done and intended in the Cabinet, than ever I 
could learn when living with the Ministers five 
days in the week. Mine honest Teviotilale friends, 
whom I left in a high Queen-fever, arc now begin- 
ning to be somewhat ashamed of themselves, and 
to make as great advances towards retracting 
tlieir opinion as they are ever known to do, which 

amounts to this : ‘ God judge me. Sir W , the 

King’s no been so dooms far wrong after a’ in yon 
Queen’s job like ;’ which, being interpreted, signi- 
fies, * We will fight, for the King to the death.’ I 
do not kn<-w how it was in other places; but I 
never saw so sudden and violent a delusion possess 
the minds of men in my life, even those of sensible, 
steady, well-intentioned fellows, that would fight 
knee-deep against the Radicals. It is well over, 
thank God. 

M My host compliments attend the ladies. I ever 
am, my dear Lord, your tpuly obliged and faithful 
humble servant, ^ ^ Walter Scott.” 

I have thought it right to insert the preceding 
letter, because it indicates with sufficient, distinct- 
ness what Scott’s opinions always were as to a 
subject on which, from his experience and position, 
he must have reflected very seriously. In liow far 
the results of the establishment of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature have tended to confirm or to 
weaken tho weight of his authority on these mat- 
ters, I do not presume to have fanned any judg- 
ment. He received, about the same time, a volume 
of poetry by Allan Cunningham, which included 
the dm i mi of Sir Mannaduke Maxwell ; and 1 am 
happy to quote his letter of acknowledgment to that 
high-spirited and independent author in the same 
page with the foregoing monition to the dispensers 
of patronage. 

“ To Mr Allan Cunningham , Ecclestone Street 9 
Pimlico . 

“ Abbotsford, 27t!i April. 

u Dear Allan, — Accept my kind thanks for your 
little modest volume, received two days since. 1 
was acquainted with most of the pieces, and yet I 
perused them all with renewed pleasure, and espe- 
cially my old friend Sir Marnmdukc with liis new 
face, and by the assistance of an April sun, which 
is at length, after many a rough blast, beginning 
to smile on us. The drama has, in my conception, 
more poetical conception and poetical expression 
in it, than most of our modern compositions. Per- 
haps, indeed, it occasionally sins in the richness 
of poetical expression ; for the language of passion, 
though bold and figurative, is brief and concise at 
the same time. But what would, in acting, be a 
more serious objection, is the complicated nature 
of the plot, which is very obscure. I hope you will 
make another dramatic attempt ; and, in that case, 
I would strongly recommend' that you should pre- 
viously make a model or skeleton of your incidentSf 
dividing them regularly into scenes and acts, so air 
to insure the dependence of one circumstance upon 
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another, and tire simplicity and union of your whole 
story. The common class of readers, and more 
especially of spectators, are thick-skulled enough, 
and can hardly comprehend what they see and 
hear, unless they are hemmed in, and guided to 
the sense at every turn. 

“ The unities of time and place have always ap- 
peared to me fopperies, os far as they require close 
observance of the French rules. Still, the nearer 
you can come to them, it is always, no doubt, the 
better, because your action will be more probable. 
But the unity of action — 1 mean thAt continuity 
which unites every scene with the other, and makes 
tlie catastrophe the natural and probable result of 
all that has gone before — seems to me a critical 
rule which cannot safely be dispensed with. With- 
out guch a regular deduction of incidents, men’s at- 
tention becomes distracted, and tlie most beautiful 
language, if at all listened to. creates no interest, 
and is out of place. I would give, as an example, 
the suddenly entertained, and as suddenly aban- 
doned jealousy of Sir Marmadukc, p. a.*;, as a use- 
less excrescence in the action of the drama. 

“ 1 am very much unaccustomed to offer criti- 
cism, and when I do so, it is because 1 believe in 
my soul that 1 am endeavouring to pluck away tlie 
weeds which hide flowers well worthy of cultiva- 
tion. In your case, tlie richness of your lunguage, 
and fertility of your imagination, are the snares 
against which I would warn you. If the one had 
been poor, and the other costive, I would never have 
made remarks which could never do good, while 
they only gave pain. Did you ever read Savage’s 
beautiful poem of the Wanderer ? If not, do so, and 
you will see the fault which, 1 think, attaches to 
Lord Maxwell — a want of distinct precision and 
intelligibility about the story, which counteracts, 
especially with ordinary readers, the effect of beau- 
tiful and forcible diction, poetical imagery, and 
animated description. 

“ All this freedom you will excuse, I know, on 
the part of ono who has tlie truest respect for the 
manly independence of character which rests for 
its support on honest industry, instead of indulging 
the foolish fastidiousness formerly supposed to be 
essential to the poetical temperament, and which 
has induced some men of real talents to become 
coxcombs — somo to become sots — some to plunge 
themselves into want — others into the equal mise- 
ries of dependence, merely because, forsooth, they 
were men of genius, and wise above the ordinary, 
and, I say, the manly duties of human life. 

• I’d rather be a kitten, and cry. Mew! ’ 1 

than write the best poetry in tlie world on condi- 
tion of laying aside common sense in the ordinary 
transactions and business of the world ; and there- 
fore, dear Allan, I wish much the better to the 
muse whom you meet by the fireside in your hours 
of leisure when you have played your part . man- 
fully through a day of labour. 1 should like to 
see her making those hours also a little profitably. 
Perhaps something of the dramatic romance, if 
you could hit on a good subject, and combine the 
scenes well, might answer. A beautiful thing with 
appropriate music, scenes, &c., might be woven 
out of the Mermaid of Galloway. 

“When there is any chance of Mr. Cliantrey 


coming this way, I hope you will let me know; and 
if you come with him* to fttuch the better. I like 
him as much for hie manners ns for his genius. 


1 fie ie a«BMi without a dagg: 

H is heart ie frank without a flaw.* 


“ This is a horrible long tetter for so vile a cor- 
respondent as l am. Once more, my l«sfc thanks 
for the little volume, and believe me yours truly, 

Walter Scott.” 


I now return to Sir Walter's correspondence 
with the Cornet at Cappoquin. 

“ To Walter ScoU , E*q. % IQth Hussar^. 

. “Abbotsford, April SI, 1821. 

“ My Dear Walter, — .... A democrat in any 
situation is but a silly sort of fellow, but a demo- 
cratical soldier is worse than an ordinary traitor 
by ten thousand degrees, as ho forgets his military 
honour, and is faithless to the master whose bread 
he eats. Three distinguished heroes of this class 
have arisen in my time — Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Colonel Dcspard, and Captain Thistle wood — and, 
with the contempt and abhorrence of all men, they 
died the death of infamy and guilt. If a mail of 
honour is unhappy enough to entertain opinions 
inconsistent with the Bcrvico in which he finds 
himself, it is his duty at once to resign his com- 
mission ; in acting otherwise, he disgraces himself 

for ever The reports are very strange, 

also, with respect to the private conduct of certain 
officers Gentlemen maintain their charac- 

ters even in following their most licentious plea- 
sures, otherwise they resemble the very scavengers 

in the Btrcets I bad written you a long 

letter on other subjects, but these circumstances 
have altered my plans, as well as given me great 
uneasiness on account of the effects which the so- 
ciety you have been keeping may have had on your 
principles, both political and moral. Be very frank 
with me on this subject. I have a title to expect 
perfect sincerity, having always treated you with 
openness on my part. 

M I’ray write immediately, and at length. — I re- 
main your affectionate father, Walter Scott.” 


“ To the Same, 

“ Abbotsford, April 28, 1821. 

“Dear Walter, — The great point in 

the meanwhile is to acquire such preliminary in- 
formation as may render you qualified to profit by 
Sandhurst when you get thither. Amongst my ac- 
quaintance, the men of greatest information have 
been those who seemed but indifferently situated 
for tho acquisition of it, but who exerted them- 
selves in proportion to the infrequency of their op- 
portunities. 

“ The noble Captain Ferguason was married on 
Monday last. 1 was present at the bridal, and I 
assure you tlie like hath not been seen since the 
days of Lesmahago. Like his prototype, the Cap- 
tain advanced in a jaiinty military step, with a kind 
of leer on his face that seemed to quiz the whole 
affair. You should write to your brother sports- 
man and soldier, and wish the veteran joy of his 
entrance into the band of Benedicts. Odd enough 
that 1 should christen a grandchild and attend the 
wedding of a contemporary within two days of each 
other. I have sent John of Skye, with Tom, and 


1 1st King Henry IV, Art ill. Beene 1. 
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all the rabblement which they can collect, to play 
the pipes, shout, and fire guns below the Captain’s 
windows this morning; and I am just going over 
to hover about on my pony, and witness their re- 
ception. The happy pair returned to Huntly Burn 
on Saturday; but yesterday being Sunday, we per- 
mitted them to enjoy their pillows in quiet. This 
morning they must not expect to get off so well. 
Pray write soon, and give me the history of your 
still-huntings, &c. — Ever yours affectionately, 

W. Scott.” 


. a To Charles Scott , Esq. ; 

(Care of the Rev. Mr Williams, Lampeter.) 

“ Abbotsford, 9tli May 1821. 

* My Dear Charles, — I am glad to find, by your 
letter just received, that you are reading Tacitus 
with some relish. His style is rather quaint and 
enigmatical, which makes it difficult to the student; 
but then his pages are filled with such admirable 
Apothegms and maxims of political wisdom, as infer 
the deepest knowledge of human nature ; and it is 
particularly necessary that any one who may have 
views as a public speaker should be master of his 
works, as there is neither ancient nor modern who 
affords such a selection of admirable quotations. 
You should exercise yourself frequently in trying 
to make translations of the passages which most 
strike you, trying to invest the sens© of Tacitus in 
as good English as you can. This will answer the 
double purpose of making yourself familiar witli 
the Latin author, and giving you the command of 
your own language, which no person will ever have 
who does not study English composition in early 

' life I conclude somewhat abruptly, 

having trees to cut, and saucy Tom watching mo 
liko a Calmuck with the axe in his hand. — Yours 
affectionately, W. Scott.” 

w To Walter Scott , Esq., 18f/i Hussars, Cappoqn'm. 

t% Abbotsford, 10th May 1821. 

" Dear Walter, — 1 wrote yesterday, but I am 
induced immediately to answer your letter, because 
I think you expect lroin it an effect upon my mind 
different from what it produces. A man may bo 
violent and outrageous in his liquor, but wine sel- 
dom makes a gentleman a blackguard, or instigates 
a loyal man to utter sedition. Wino unveils the 
passions, and throws away restraint, but it does not 
create habits or opinions which did not previously 
exist in the mind. Besides, what sort of defence is 
this of iiitemjrerance 1 I suppose if a private com- 
mits riot, or is disobedient in his cups, his officers 
do not admit whisky to be on excuse. I have seen 
enough of that sort of society where habitual in- 
dulgence drowned at last every distinction between 
what is worthy and unworthy, — and I have seen 
young men with the fairest prospects, turn out de- 
graded miserable outcasts before their life was half 
.spent, merely from soaking and Botting, and the 
bad habits these naturally Ifead to. You tell me 
* * * and * * * frequent good society; and are well 
received in it ; and 1 am very glad to hear tiiis is 
the case. But such stories as these will soon occasion 
their seclusion from the best company. There may 
remain, indeed, a large enough circle, where ladies, 
who are either desirous to till their rooms or to 
marry their daughters, will contiuue to receive any 


young man in a showy uniform, hotvever irrogular 
m private life ; but if these cannot bo called bad 
company, they are certainly anything but wry good 
and the facility of access makes the entree of little 
consequence. 

“ I mentioned in my last that you were to con- 
tinue in the 18th until the regiment went to India, 
and that I trusted you would get the step within 
the twelve months that the corps yet remains in 
Europe, which will make your exchange easier. 
But it is of far more importance that you learn to 
command yourself, than that you should bo raised 
higher in commanding others. It gives me pain 
to write to you in terms of censure, but my duty 
must be done, else I cannot expect you to do yours. 
All hero are well, and send love. — I am your af- 
fectionate father, Walter Scoxy/* 

“ To the Same. 

“ Edinburgh, 15th May 1821. 

“ Dear Walter, — I have your letter of May 8th, 
to which it is unnecessary to reply very particu- 
larly. I would only insinuate to you that the lawyers 
and gossips of Edinburgh, whom yonr military po- 
liteness handsomely classes together in writing to 
a lawyer, know and care as little about the 18th 
sis they do about tho 19th, 20th, or 21st, or any 
other regimental number which does not happen 
for the time to be at Piersliill, or in the Castle. Do 
not fall into the error and pedantry of young mili- 
tary men, who, living much together, are apt to 
think themselves and their actions the subject of 
much talk and rumour among the public at large. 
— I will transcribe Fielding’s account of sueli a 
person, whom ho met with on liis voyage to Lis- 
bon, which will give two or three hours’ excellent 
amusement when you elioose to peruse it: — 

4 In his conversation it is true there was something military 
enough, as it consisted chiefly of oaths, and of the great actions 
and wise sayings of Jack, Will, nnd Tom of ours , a phrase 
ctcriktily in his mouth, and he seemed to conclude that it con- 
veyed to all the officers sudi a degree of public notoriety and 
importance that it entitled him, like tlio limd of a profession, 
or a first minister, to be the subject of conversation amongst 
those who had not the least personal acquaintance with him/ 

Avoid this silly narrowness of mind, my dear boy, 
which only makes men be looked oil in the world 
witli ridicule and contempt. Lawyer and gossip as 
I may be, I suppose you will allow I have seen 
something of life in most of its varieties ; as much 
at least as if I had been, like you, eighteen months 
in a cavalry regiment^ or, like Beau Jackson in 
Roderick Random, had cruized for lialf-a-yeor in 
the chops of the Channel. Now, I have never re- 
marked any one, be lie soldier, or divine, or law- 
yer, tliat was exclusively attached to the narrow 
habits of his own profession, but what such person 
became a great twaddle in good society," besides 
what is of much more importance, becoming nar- 
row-minded, and ignorant of all general informa- 
tion. 

“ Tliat this letter may not be unacceptable in all 
4s parts, I enclose your allowance without stopping 
anything for the hackney. Take notice, however, 
my dear Walter, that this is to last you till mid- 
summer. — Wc came from Abbotsford yesterday, 
and left all well, excepting that Mr Laidlaw lost 
his youngest child, an infant, very unexpectedly. 
We found Sophia, Lockhart, and their child, in 
good health, and all send love. — I remain your af- 
fectionate father, Walter Scott.” 
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To Walter Scott, Esq., 18$A Hussars. 

“ Edinburgh, 26th May 1821. 

“ My Dear Walter, — I see you are of the mind 
of the irritable prophet Jonah, who persisted in 
maintaining * he did well to be angry,’ even when 
disputing with Omnipotence. I am aware that Sir 
David is considered as a severe and ill-tempered 
man ; and I remember a story that, when report 
came to Europe that Tippoo’s prisoners (of whom 
Baird was one) were chained together two and two, 
his mother said, * God pity the poor lad that’s 
chained to our Davie. ’ But though it may be very 
true that he may have acted towards you with ca- 
price and severity, yet you are always to remem- 
ber, — That in becoming a soldier you have 
subjected yourself to the caprice and severity of 
superior officers, and have no comfort except in 
contemplating the prospect of commanding others 
in your turn. In the meanwhile, you have in most 
cases no remedy so useful as patience and submis- 
sion. But, 2 (tty. As you seem disposed to admit 
that you yourselves havo been partly to blame, l 
submit to you, that in turning the magnifying end 
of the telescope oil Sir D.’s faults, and the dimi- 
nishing one on your own, you take the least useful 
mode of considering the matter. By studying his 
errors, you can acquire no knowledge that will be 
useful to you till you become Commander-in -Chief 
in Ireland, — whereas, by reflecting on your own. 
Cornet Scott and his companions may reap some 
immediate moral advantage. Your tine of a dozen 
of claret, upon any one who Bhall introduce females 
into your mess in future, reminds me of the rule of 
a country club, that whoever 6 behaved ungen tael,* 
should be fined in a pot of porter. Seriously, 1 think 
there was bad taste in the style of the forfeiture. 

“ I am well pleased with your map, which is 
very business-like. There was a great battle fought 
between the English and the native Irish near the 
Dlackwater, in which the former were defeated, and 
Bagenal the Knight-Marshal killed. Is there any 
remembrance of this upon the spot? There is a 
clergyman in Lismore, Mr John Graham — origi- 
nally, that is by descent, a borderer. He lately sent 
me a manuscript which I intend to publish, and I 
wrote to him enclosing a cheque on Coutts. 1 wish 
you could ascertain if he received my letter safe. 
You can call upon him with my compliments. You 
need only say I was desirous to know if he had re- 
ceived a letter from me lately. Tlio manuscript was 
written by a certain Mr Gwynnc, a Welsh loyalist 
in the great Civil War, and afterwards ail officer in 
the guards of Charles 1£. This will be ail object 
for a ride to you. 1 

“ I presided last night at the dinner of the Celtic 
Society, ‘ all plaided and plumed in their tartan 
array,’ and such jumping, skipping, and screaming 
you never saw. Chief-Baron Shepherd dined with 
us, and was very much pleased with the extreme 
enthusiasm of the Gael, when liberated from the 
thraldom of breeches. You were voted a member 
by acclamation, which will cost me a tartan dress 
for your long limbs when you come here. If the 
King takes Scotland in coming or going to Ireland 
(as has been talked of), I expect to get you leave to 
come over. — I remain your affectionate lather, 

Walter Scott. 

1 The Rev. John Graham is known as the author of a “ His- 
tory of the Siege of Londonderry," “ Annals of Ireland," and 


« P.S. — I beg you will not take it into your wise 
noddle tliat I will act either hastily or unadvisedly 
in your matters. I have been mote successful in 
life tli&n most people, and know well how much 
success depends, first upon desert, and then on 
knowledge of the carte de pays.* 9 

The following letter begins with an allusion to 
a visit which Captain Fergusson, his bride, and his 
youngest Mster, Miss Margaret Fergusson, had been 
paying at Ditton Park: — 

“ To the Lord Montagu, #c. $c. 

“ Edinburgh, Slat May 1821. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I was much diverted with 
the account of Adam and Eve’s visit to Ditton, 
which, with its surrounding moat, might make no 
bad emblem of Eden, but for the absence of 
snakes and fiends. He is a very singular fellow; 
for, witli all his humour and knowledge of the 
world, he by nature is a remarkably shy and 
modest man, and more afraid of the possibility of 
intrusion than would occur to any one who only 
sees him in the full stream of society. His sister 
Margaret is extremely like him in the turn of 
thought and of humour, and he lias two others who 
are as great curiosities in their way. The eldest is 
a completo old inaid, with all the gravity and shy- 
ness of the character, but not a grain of its bad 
humour or spleen ; oil tlio contrary, she is one of 
the kindest and most motherly creatures in the 
world. Tlio second, Mary, was in her day a very 
pretty girl ; but her person became deformed, and 
she lias the sharpness of features with which tliat 
circumstance is sometimes attended. She rises very 
early in the morning, and roams over all my wild 
land in tlie neighbourhood, wearing the most com- 
plicated pilo of handkerchiefs of different colours 
on her head, and a stick double her own height in 
her hand, attended by two dogs, whose powers of 
yelping are truly terrific. With such garb and 
accompaniments, slie has very nearly established 
the character in the neighbourhood of lieing some 
thing no canny— and the urchins of Melrose and 
Darnick are frightened from gathering hazel-nuts 
and cutting wands in my clcugh, by the fear of 
meeting the daft lady. With all this quizzicality, 
I do not believe there ever existed a family with 
so much mutual affection and such an overflow of 
benevolence to all around them, from men and 
women down to hedge-spurrows and lame ass-colts, 
more than one of which they have taken under 
their direct and special protection. 

“ I am sorry there should be occasion for cau- 
tion in the ease of little Duke Walter, but it is 
most lucky that the necessity is early and closely 
attended to. How many actual valetudinarians 
have outlived all their robust contemporaries, and 
attained the utmost verge of human Ufa, without 
ever having enjoyed what is usually called high 
health. Tins is taking the very worst view of die 
case, and supposing the constitution habitually de- 
licate. But how often has the strongest and best 
confirmed health succeeded to a delicate childhood 
— and such, I trust, will bo the Duke’s case. I can- 
not help thinking that this temporary recess from 
Eton may be made subservient to Walter’s im- 
provement in general literature, and particularly 

various political tracts. Blr Walter Rcott published Gwynne'i 
Memoirs, with a Preface, dec. in 1822. 
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in historical knowledge. The habit of reading use- 
ful, and at the same time entertaining books of 
history, is often acquired during the retirement 
which delicate health in convalescence imposes on 
us. I remember we touched on this point at Ditton ; 
and I think again, that though classical learning be 
the Shibboleth by which we judge, generally speak- 
ing, of the proficiency of the youthful scholar, yet, 
when this has been too exclusively and pedantically 
impressed on his mind as the one thing needful, he 
Ter y often finds he has entirely a new course of 
study to commence, just at the time when life is 
opening all its busy or gay scenes before him, and 
when study of any kind becomes irksome. 

“ For this species of instruction I do not so much 
approve of tasks and set hours for serious reading, 
as of tho plan of endeavouring to give a taste for 
history to the youths themselves, and suffering them 
to gratify it in their own way, and at their own 
time. For this reason I would not be very scrupu- 
lous what books they began with, or whether they 
began at the middle or end. The knowledge which 
we acquire of free will and by spontaneous exertion, 
is like food eaten with appetite — it digests well, 
and benefits the system ten times more than the 
double cramming of an alderman. If a boy’s atten- 
tion can be drawn in conversation to any interesting 
point of history, and the book is pointed out to him 
where he will find the particulars conveyed in a 
lively manner, he reads the passage with so much 
pleasure that he very naturally recurs to the book 
at the first unoccupied moment, to try if he cannot 
pick more amusement out of it ; and when once a 
lad gets the spirit of information, ho goes on him- 
self with little trouble but that of selecting for him 
the best and most agreeable books. I think Walter 
has naturally some turn for history and historical 
anecdote, and would be disposed to read as much 
as could be wished in that most useful line of know- 
ledge; — for in the eminent situation he is destined 
to by his birth, acquaintance with the history and 
institutions of his country, and her relative posi- 
tion with respect to others, is a sine qua non to his 
discharging its duties with propriety. All this is 
extremely like prosing, so I will harp on that string 
no longer. 

“Kind compliments to all at Ditton; you say 
nothing of your own rheumatism. I am here for 
the session, unless the wind should blow me south 
to see the coronation, and I think 800 miles rather 
a long journey to see a show. — I am always, my 
dear Lord, yours very affectionately, 

Wai/tkr Scott.” 


CHAPTER LII. 

innev and Death of John Ballantyne — Extract from liie 
Pocket-book— Letters from Blair- Adam— Castle- Campbell 
— Sir Samuel Shepherd — “ Bailie Mackay/* &c. — Corona- 
tion of George XV. — Correspondence with James Hogg and 
Lord Sidmouth — Letter on the Coronation — Anecdotes — 
Allan Cu nn i n g ham ’s Memoranda— Completion of Chan trey's 
Bust. 

1821. 

On the 4th of June, Scott being then on one of his 
short* Sessional visits to Abbotsford, received the 
painful intelligence that his friend John Ballan- 
tyne’s maladies had begun to assume an aspect of 
serious and even immediate danger. The elder 
brother made the communication in these terms : — 


“ To Sir Walter Scott., Bart . of Abbotsford , 
Melrose. 

“ Edinburgh, Sunday, 3d June 1821. 

“Dear Sir, — I have this morning had a most 
heart-breaking letter from poor John, from which 
the following is an extract. You will judge how it 
has affected me, who, with all his peculiarities of 
temper, love him very much. He says — 

‘ A spitting of blood has commenced, and you 
may guess tho situation into which 1 am plunged. 
We are all accustomed to consider death as cer- 
tainly inevitable; but his obvious approach is as- 
suredly the most detestable and abhorrent feeling 
to which human nature can be subject.’ 

“ This is truly doleful. There is something in it 
more absolutely bitter to my heart than what I have 
otherwise suffered. I look back to my mother’s 
peaceful rest, and to my infant’s blessedness — if 
life be not the extinguishable worthless spark which 
I cannot think it — but here, cut off in the very 
middle of life, with good means and strong powers 
of enjoying it, and nothing but reluctance and re- 
pining at the close — I say the truth when I say 
that I would joyfully part with my right arm, to 
avert the approaching result. Pardon this, dear 
sir ; my heart and soul are heavy within me. * * 
************ with the deepest 
respect and gratitude, J. B.” 

At the date of this letter, the invalid was in Rox- 
burghshire ; but he came to Edinburgh a day or 
two afterwards, and died there on the 16th of the 
same month. 1 accompanied Sir Walter when one 
of their last interviews took place, and John’s death- 
bed was a thing not to be forgotten. We sat by 
him for perhaps an hour, and I think half that 
space was occupied with his predictions of a speedy 
end, and details of his last will, which he had just 
been executing, and which lay on his coverlid; the 
other half being given, five minutes or so at a time, 
to questions and remarks, which intimated that the 
hope of life was still flickering before him — nay, 
that his interest in all its concerns remained eager. 
Tho proof-sheets of a volume of his Novelist’s Li- 
brary lay also by his pillow ; and lie passed from 
them to his will, and then back to them, as by jerks 
and starts the unwonted veil of gloom closed upon 
his imagination, or was withdrawn again. He had, 
as he said, left his great friend and patron £2000 
towards the completion of the new library at Ab- 
botsford — and the spirit of the auctioneer virtuoso 
flashed up as he began to describe what would, he 
thought, be the best style and arrangement of tho 
book-shelves. He was interrupted by an agony of 
asthma, which left him with hardly any signs of life; 
and ultimately he did expire in a fit of the same 
kind. Scott was visibly and profoundly shaken by 
this scene and its sequel. As we stood together 
a few days afterwards, while they were smoothing 
the turf over John’s remains in the Canongate 
churchyard, the heavens, which had been dark and 
slaty, cleared up suddenly, and the midsummer sun 
shone forth in his strength. Scott, ever awake to 
the “ skiey influences,” cast his eye along the over- 
hanging line of the Calton Hill, with its gleaming 
walls and towers, and then turning to the grave 
again, “ I feel,” he whispered in my ear, “ I feel 
as if there would be less sunshine for me from this 
day forth.” 



DEATH OF JOHN BALLANTYNE. 


Ab we walked homewards, Scott told me, among 
other favourable traits of his friend, one little story 
which I must not omit. He remarked one day to 
a poor student of divinity attending his auction, 
that he looked as if he were in bad health. The 

S man assented with a sigh. “ Come,” said 
dyne, “ I think I ken the secret of a sort of 
draft that would relieve you — particularly,” he 
added, handing him a cheque for £5 or £10 — 
“ particularly, my dear, if taken upon an empty 
stomach.” 

John died in his elder bro tiler’s house in St John 
Street ; a circumstance which it gives me pleasure 
to record, as it confirms the impression of their 
affectionate feelings towards each other at this time, 
which the reader must have derived from James’s 
letter to Scott last quoted. Their confidence and 
cordiality had undergone considerable interruption 
in the latter part of John’s life ; but the close was 
in all respects fraternal. 

A year and half before John’s exit — namely, on 
the last day of 1819 — ho happened to lay his hand 
un an old pocket-book, which roused liis reflections, 
and he filled two or three of its pages with a brief 
summary of the most active part of his life, which 
I think it due to his character, as well as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s, to transcribe in tliis place. 

* 4 3ist Dec. 1819. In moving a her! from tlie fire-plncc to-dny 
up stairs, 1 found an old memorandum-book, which enables mo 
to trace the following recollections of this day, the last of tho 
year. 

“ 1801. A shopkeeper in Kelso; at this period iny difficul- 
ties had not liegun in business; was well, happy, and 27 years 
old ; new thru in a connexion which afterwards gave me great 
pain, hut can never he forgotten. 

44 1802. 21 1 old : In Kelso as before — eould scarcely he hap- 

f iier — hunted, shot, kept ******•« company, and ncglei ted 
tusincRS, the fruits whereof 1 soon found. 

“ 1803. 29; £till fortunate, and happy from aamo cm iso. 
.hums in Edinburgh thriving ns n printer. When I was en- 
nuied nt home, visited him. itusiness neglected every way. 

“ 1804. .*lo : Material change; getting into difficulties; all 
wrong, and changes in every way approaching. 

“ 184 >5. 81 : All consummated ; health miserable all summer 
and * * * * designated in an erased mem. the scoundrel, 1 yet 
recollect the cause — can T ever forget it? My furniture, goods, 
&e. sold nt Kelso, previous to my going to Edinburgh to l»e- 
comc my brother’s clerk; whither I did go, for which Hod 
be praised eternally, on Friday, 3d January 1806, on .£200 
A-vear. My effects at Kelso, with labour, paid my debts, and 
left mo penriylosN. 

“ From tliis period till 1808. 34 : T continued in tills situa- 
tion — then the scheme of a bookselling concern in ilanover 
.street was adopted, which I was to uiunuge ; it was £300 a-year, 
mid one-fourth of the profits Insides. 

“ 1809. Already the business in ITanover Street getting 
into difficulty, from our ignorance of its nature, and most ex- 
travagant and foolish advances from its funds to the printing 
concern. 1 ought to have resisted this, but 1 was thoughtless, 
although not young, or rather reckless, and lived on as long os 
I could make ends meet. 

44 1810. 36: Hills increasing — tho destructive system of ac- 
commodations adopted. 

44 1811. 37: Bills increased to a most fearful degree. Sir 
Wm. Forbes & Co. shut their account. No bank would dis- 
count with us, and everything leading to irretrievable failure. 

44 1 812. 38 : The first partner stepped in, at a crisis so tre- 
mendous, that it shakes xny soul to think of it. Hy the most 
consummate wisdom, and resolution, and unheard of exertions. 


he put things in n train thnt finally (so early as 1817) paid even 
himself (who ultimately Ijccaine the solo creditor of tne house) 
in full, with a balance of a thousand pounds. 


44 1813. 39 : In business as a literary auctioneer in Prince’s 
Street ; from which period to the present I have got gradually 
forward, both in that line and as third of a partner of the works 
of the Author of Waverley, so that I am now, at 43, worth 
about (I owe £200(1) £5000, with, however, alas! ninny changes 


1 No specimen of John’s Inaccuracy as to business-statements 
could be pointed out more extraordinary than his assertion in 
. the above sketch of his career, that the bookselling concern, of 
which he had had the management, was finally wound up with 
a balance of £1000 in favour of the first partner. At the time 


— my strong constitution much broken ; my father and mother 
dean, and James estranged — the chief enjoyment and glory of 
my life being the possesion of the friendship and coufiaenco or 
the greatest ol men.” 

Iii communicating John’s death to the Cornet, 
Sir Walter says , — “ I have had a very great loss in 
poor John Ballantyne, who is gone, after a long 
illness. He persisted to the very last in endeavour- 
ing to take exercise, in which he was often impru- 
dent, and was up and dressed the very morning 
before liis death. In his will tho grateful creature 
has left me a legacy of £2000, liferented, however, 
by liis wife ; and the rest of liis little fortune goes 
betwixt his two brothers. I shall miss him very 
much, both in business, and as an easy aud lively 
companion, who was eternally active and obliging 
in whatever I had to do.” 

I am sorry to tuko leave of John Ballantyne 
with the remark, that his last will was a document 
of the same class with too many of his states and 
calendars. So far from having £2000 to bequeath 
to Sir Walter, he died as he hail lived, ignorant of 
tho situation of liis affairs, and deep in debt 1 . 

The two following letters, written at Blair- Adam, 
where the Club were, as usual, assembled for the 
dog-days, have been selected from among several 
which Scott at this time addressed to his friends 
in the South, with the view of promoting Mr Mhc- 
kay’s success in his debut on tho London boards as 
Bailie Jarvie. 

u To Miss Joanna Baittie, Hampstead . 

“ Tho immediate motive of my writing to you, 
my dearest friend, is to make Mrs Agnes and you 
aware that a Scots performer, called Mackay, is 
going up to London to play Bailie Niool Jarvie for 
a single night at Covent Carden, and to beg you of 
all dear loves to go and see him ; for, taking him 
in that single character, I am not sure I ever saw 
anything in my life possessing mi much truth and 
comic effect at the same time: he is completely 
the personage of the drama, the purse-proud con- 
sequential magistrate, humane and irritable in the 
same moment, and the true Scotsman in every 
turn of thought and action ; his variety of feelings 
towards Rob Roy, whom he likes, anil fears, and 
despises, and admires, and pities all at once, is 
exceedingly well expressed. In short, I never saw 
a part better sustained, certainly ; 1 pray you to 
collect a party of Scotch friends to see it. 1 have 
written to Sotb«by to the same purpose, but I doubt 
whether the exhibition will prove as satisfactory 
to those who do not know the original from which 
the resemblance is taken. I observe the English 
demand (as is natural) broad caricature in the de- 
picting of national peculiarities : they did so as to 
the Irish till Jack Johnstone taught them better, 
and at first I should fear Mackay ’s reality will 
sccni less ludicrous than Liston’s humorous ex- 
travagances. So let it not be said that a dramatic 
genius of Scotland wanted the countenance and 

S ’otcction of Joanna Baillie : the Doctor and Mrs 
aillie will be much diverted if they go also, but 
somebody said to me that they were out of town. 
The man, I am told, is perfectly respectable in his 


ho refers to (1817). John’s name was on floating bills to the 
extent of at least £10.000, representing part of the debt which 
had been accumulated on the bookselling house, and which, os 
its dissolution, waa assumed by the printing company In the 
Canongate. £1830.] 
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life and habits, and consequently deserves encou- 
ragement every way. There is a great difference 
betwixt his bailie and all his other performances : 
one would think the part made for him, and him 
for the part — and yet I may do the poor fellow in- 
justice, and what we here consider as a falling off, 
may arise* from our identifying Mackay so com- 
pletely with the worthy Glasgow magistrate, that 
recollections of Nicol Jarvie intrude upon us at 
every comer, and mar the personification of any 
other part which he may represent for the time. 

u I am here for a couple of days with our Chief- 
Commissioner, late Willie Adam, and we had yes- 
terday a delightful stroll to C&stlc-Campbcll, the 
Rumbling Brig, Cauldron Linns, &c. The scenes 
are most romantic, and I know not by what fa- 
tality it has been, that living within a step of them, 
I never visited any of them before. Wo had Sir 
Samuel Shepherd with us, a most delightful per- 
son, but with too much English fidgetiness about 
him for crags and precipices, — perpetually afraid 
that rocks would give way under his weight which 
had over-brow ’d the torrent for ages, and that 
good well-rooted trees, moored so as to resist ten 
thousand tempests, would fall because lie grasped 
one of their branches ; he must certainly be a firm 
believer ill the simile of the lover of your native 
laud, who complains — 

4 T lciuit my bark unto an nik, 

T thought it was a trusty tree, 
lint first it haw’d ami then it brake,* &c. &c. dec . 1 

Cortes these Southrons lack much the habits of the 
wood and wilderness, — for here is a man of taste 
and genius, a fine scholar and a most interesting 
companion, haunted with fears that would be en- 
tertained by no shopkeeper from the Lurkenbootlis 
or the Saut Market. A sort of Cockncyism of one 
kind or another pervades their men of professional 
habits, whereas every Scotchman, with very few 
exceptions, holds country exercises of all kinds to 
be part of his nature, and is ready to become a 
traveller, or even a soldier, on the slightest pos- 
sibles notice. The habits of the moorfowl shooting, 
salmon-fishing, and so forth, may keep this much 
up among the gentry, a name which our pride and 
pedigree extend so much wider than in England ; 
and it is worth notice that these amusements, being 
cheap and tolerably easy come at by all the petty 
duuuywassals, have a more general influence on 
the national character than fox-hunting, which is 
confined to those who con mount and keep a horse 
worth at least 100 guineas. But still this hardly 
explains the general and wide difference betwixt 
the countries in this particular. Happen how it 
will, the advantage is much in favour of Scotland : 
it is true that it contributes to prevent our pro- 
ducing such very accomplished lawyers, divines, 
or artisans 9 as when the whole mind is bent with 
undivided attention upon attaining one branch of 
knowledge, — but it gives a strong and muscular 
character to the people in general, and saves men 
from all sorts of causeless fears and flutterings of 
the heart, which give quite as much misery as if 
there were real cause for entertaining apprehen- 

* ltollnd of the Marchioness of Douglas, 44 O waly, waly, up 
yon bank ! '* &c. 

* Tlie great engineer, James Watt of Birmingham — in whose 
talk Scott took much delight — toki him, that though hundreds 
probably of his northern countrymen had Bought employment 
at his establishment, he never could get one of them to become 


sion. This is not furiously to the purpose of my 
letter, which, after recommending Monsieur Mac- 
kay, was to tell you that we are all well and happy. 
Sophia is getting stout and pretty, and is one of 
the wisest and most important little mammas that 
can be seen anywhere. Her bower is Ingged in gude 
green wood , and we went last Saturday in a body 
to enjoy it, and to consult about furniture ; and we 
have got the road stopt which led up the hill, so 
it is now quite solitary and approached through a 
grove of trees, actual well grown trees, not Lillipu- 
tian forests like those of Abbotsford. The season 
is dreadfully backward. Our ashes and oaks are 
not yet in leaf, and will not be, I think, in anything 
like full foliage this year, such is the rigour of the 
east winds. — Always, my dear and much respected 
friend, most affectionately yours, W. Scqjtt. 

44 Blnir-Adam, 11th June 1021, 

In full sight of Lochleven. 

“ P. S. — Pray read, or have read to you by Mrs 
Agnes, the Annals of the Parish. Mr Galt wrote 
the worst tragedies ever seen, and has now written 
a most excellent novel, if it can be called so.” 

u To the Lord Montagu , <Jc. Qc., London . 

44 Blair- Adam, June 11, 1821. 

“ My Dear Lord, — There is a man going up 
from Edinburgh to play one night at Co vent Gar- 
den, whom, as having the very unusual power of 
presenting on the stage a complete Scotsman, I am 
very desirous you should see. He plays Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie in Rob Roy, but with a degree of na- 
tional truth and understanding, which makes the 
part equal to anything I have ever seen on the 
stage, and I have seen all the best comedians for 
these forty years. 1 wish much, if you continue in 
town till he comes up, that you would get into some 
private box and take a look of him. Sincerely, it 
is a real treat — the English will not enjoy it, for it 
is not broad enough, or sufficiently caricatured for 
their apprehensions, but to a Scotsman it is inimi- 
table, and you have the Glasgow Bailie before you, 
with all his bustling conceit and importance, his 
real benevolence, and his irritable habits. He will 
want in London a fellow who, in the character of 
the Highland turnkey, held the backhand to him 
admirably well. 1 know how difficult it is for folks 
of condition to get to the theatre, but this is worth 
an exertion, — and besides, the poor njan (who L 
understand is very respectable in private life) will 
he, to use au admirable simile (by which one of 
your father’s farmers persuaded the Duke to go to 
hear his sou, a probationer in divinity, preach his 
first sermon in the town of Ayr), like a coir in a 
frenul loaning , and glad of Scots countenance. 

“ l am glad the Duke’s cold is better — -his sto- 
mach will not be put to those trials which ours 
underwent in our youth, when deep drinking was 
the fashion. I hope he will always be aware, how- 
ever, that his is not a strong one. 

“ Campbell’s Lives of tlie Admirals is an admi- 
rable book, and I would advise your Lordship e’en 
to redeem your pledge to the Duke on some rainy 
day. You do not run the risk from the perusal 

a first-rate artisan. 44 Many of them,” said he, 44 were too 
good for that, and rose to be valuable clerks and book-keepers ; 
but those incapable of this sort of advancement had always the 
same insuperable aversion to toiling so long at any one point of 
mechanism as to gain the highest wages among the workmen.” 
1 have no doubt Sir Walter was thinking of Mr Watt's remark 
when he wrote the sentence in the text. 
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which my poor mother apprehended. She always 
alleged it sent her eldest son to the navy, and did 
not sec with indifference any of her younger olive 
branches engaged with Campbell except myself, 
who stood in no danger of the cockpit or quarter- 
dock. I would not swear for Lord John though. 
Your Lordship’s tutor was just such a well-mean- 
ing person as mine, who used to take from me old 
Li ut Isay of Pitscottie, and set me down to get by 
heart Roll in's infernal list of the Shepherd Kings, 
whose hai*d names could have done no good to any 
one on earth, unless lie had wished to raise the 
devil, and lacked language to conjure with. — Al- 
ways, uiy dear Lord, most truly yours, 

* Walter Scott.” 

The coronation of George IV., preparations for 
which were (as has been seen) in active progress 
by March 18*20, had been deferred, in consequence 
of the unhappy affair of the Queen’s Trial. The 
10th of July 1821 was now announced for this so- 
lemnity, and Sir Walter resolved to be among the 
spectators. It occurred to him that if the Kttrick 
Shepherd were to accompany him, and produce 
some memorial of the scene likely to catch the 
popular car in Scotland, good service might thus 
be done to the cause of loyalty. Hut this was not 
his only consideration. Hogg had married a hand- 
some and most estimable young woman, a good 
deal above his own original rank in life, the year 
before; and expecting with her a dowry of £1000, 
he had forthwith revived the grand ainbitiou of 
an earlier day, and become a candidate for an ex- 
tensive farm on the lUiccleucli estate, at a short 
distance from Altrivc Lake. Various friends, sup- 
posing his worldly circumstances to be much im- 
proved, bad supported liis application, and Lord 
Montagu had received it in a manner for which 
the Shepherd’s letters to Scott express much grati- 
tude. Misfortune pursued the Shepherd — the un- 
foreseen bankruptcy of his wife’s father interrupted 
the stocking of the sheep-walk; and the arable part 
of the new possession was sadly mismanaged by 
himself. Scott hoped that a visit to London, and 
a coronation poem, or pamphlet, might end in some 
pension or post that would relieve these difficulties, 
and he wrote to llogg, urging him to come to Kdiii- 
burgli, and embark with him for the great city. 
Not doubting that this proposal would be eagerly 
accepted, he, when writing to Lord Sidmouth, to 
ask a place for himself in the Hall and Abbey of 
Westminster, mentioned that llogg was to be his 
companion, and begged suitable accommodation for 
him also. Lord Sidmouth, being overwhelmed with 
business connected with the approaching pageant, 
answered by the pen of the IJnder-Secrctary of 
State, Mr Hobhousc, that Sir Walter’s wishes, both 
as to himself and the Shepherd, should he gratified, 
provided they would both dine with him the day 
alter the coronation, in Richmond Park, “ where,” 
says the letter before me, “ his Lordship will invite 
the Duke of York and a few other Jacobites to 
meet you.” All this being made known to the 
tenant of Mount-Benger, he wrote to Scott, as lie 
says, “ with the tear in his eye,” to signify, that 
if he went to London he must miss attending the 
great annual Border fair, held on St Boswell’s 
Green, in Roxburghshire, on the 18th of every 
“ July ; and that his absence from that meeting so 
soon after entering upon business as a store-farmer. 


would be considered by his new compeers as highly 
imprudent and discreditable. u In short,” James 
concludes, ■* the thing is impossible. But as there 
is no num in his Majesty’s dominions admires his 
great talents for government, and the energy and 
dignity of his administration, so much as I do, I 
will write something at home, and endeavour to 
give it you before you start.” The Shepherd pro- 
bably expected that those pretty compliments would 
reach the royal ear ; hut however that may have 
been, his own Muso turned a deaf ear to him— at 
least 1 never heard of anything tliut lie wrote on 
this occasion. 

Scott embarked without him, on board a new 
steam -ship called the ( 'ity of Kdinburgk, which, as 
lie suggested to the master, ought rather to have 
been christened the New lieekie. This vessel was 
that described and lauded in the following letter : — 

u To the Lord Montagu , 

** Kdinhtirgli, July 1, 1821. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I write just now to thank 
you for your letter. I have been on hoard the 
steam -ship, and am so delighted with it, that l think 
1 shall put myself aboard for the coronation. It 
runs at nine knots an hour (me ipso teste) against 
wind and tide, with a deck as long its a. frigate’s to 
walk upon, and to sleep oil also, if you like, as I 
have always preferred a cloak and a mattress to 
these crowded cabins. This reconciles the speed 
and certainty of the mail-coach with the ease and 
convenience of being on shipboard. So I really 
think 1 will inn up to sm the grandee show, and 
ran down again. I scorn to mention economy, 
though the expense is not tine-fifth, and that is 
something in hard times, especially to me, who to 
choose, would always rather travel in a public con- 
veyance, than with my domestic s good company in 
a po-chay. 

u llut now comes the news of news. 1 have been 
instigating the great Caledonian Boar, James Hogg, 
to undertake a similar trip — with the view of turn- 
ing an honest jieiiiiy, to help out his stocking, by 
writing some sort of Shepherd’s Letters, or the 
like, to put the honest Scots bodies up to this whole 
affair. 1 am trying with Lord Sidmouth to get him 
a place among the newspaper gentry to seo the 
ceremony. Jt is seriously worth while to get such 
a popular view of the whole as ho will probably hit 
off. 

“ I have another view for this poor follow. You 
have heard of tho Royal Literary Society, and 
how they propose to distribute solid pudding, alias 
pensions, to men of genius. It is, 1 think, a very 
problematical matter whether it will do the good 
which is intended ; hut if they do mean to select 
worthy objects of encouragement, 1 really know 
nobody that has a better or an equal claim to poor 
Hogg. Our friend Villiers takes a great charge of 
this matter, and good-naturedly forgave my stating 
to him a number of objections to the first con- 
coction, which was to have been something re- 
sembling the French Academy. It lias now been 
much modified. Perhaps there may be some means 
fallen upon, with your Lordship’s assistance, of 
placing Hogg under Mr Villiers* view. 1 would 
have done so myself, but only 1 have battled the 
point against the whole establishment so keenly, 
that it would be too bad to bring forward a pro- 
tcg<$ of my own to take advantage of it. They in- 
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tended at one time to give pensions of about 40100 
a-year to thirty persons. 1 know not where they 
could find half-a-dozen with such, pretensions as 
the Shepherd’s. 

“ There will be risk of liis being lost in London, 
or kidnapped by some of those ladies who open 
literary menagerie* for the reception of lion s. I 
should like to see him at a rout of bluc-stockings. 
I intend to recommend him to the protection of 
John Murray the bookseller ; and 1 hope he will 
come equipped with plaid, kent, and colley. 1 

" I wish to heaven Lord Melville would either 
keep the Admiralty, or in Hogg’s phrase — 

* O I would eagerly press him 

The keys of the eati to require/ — 

for truly the Board of Control is the Com Chest 
for Scotland, where we poor gentry must send our 
younger sous, as we send our black cattle to the 
south. — Ever most truly yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

From London, on the day after the coronation, 
Sir Walter addressed a letter descriptive of the 
ceremonial to his friend James Ballantyne, who 
published it in his newspaper. It has been since 
reprinted — but not in any collection of Scott's own 
writings ; and I therefore insert it here. It will 
probably possess considerable interest for the stu- 
dent of English history and manners in future 
times ; for the coronation of George the Fourth’s 
successor was conducted on a vastly inferior scale 
of splendour and expense — and the precedent of 
curtailment in any such matters is now seldom 
neglected. 

" To the Editor of the Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

** London, July 20th, 1821. 

"Sir, — I refer you to the daily papers for the 
details of the great National Solemnity which we 
witnessed yesterday, and will hold my promise 
absolved by sending a few general remarks upon 
what I saw with surprise amounting to astonish- 
ment, and which I shall never forget. It is, 
indeed, impossible to conceive a ceremony more 
august and imposing in all its parte, and more cal- 
culated to make the deepest impression both on 
the eye and on the feelings. The most minute 
attention must have been bestowed to arrange all 
the subordinate parts in harmony with the rest ; 
so that, amongst so much antiquated ceremonial, 
imposing singular dresses, duties, and characters, 
upon persons accustomed to move in the ordinary 
routine of society, nothing occurred either awkward 
or ludicrous which could mar the general effect of 
the solemnity. Considering that it is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, I own I con- 
sider it as surprising that the whole ceremonial 
of the day should have passed away without the 
slightest circumstance which could derange the 
general tone of solemn feeling which was suited to 
tiie occasion. 

" You must have heard a full account of the 
only disagreeable event of the day. I mean the 
attempt of the misguided lady, who has lately fur- 
nished so many topics of discussion, to intrude 
herself upon a ceremonial, where, not being in her 

> Kent is the ehepherd'e staff — Colley his dog. Scott alludes 
to the old song of the Lea Rig — 

•* Nm hntb wl* ken I and colley there/’ Sic. 


proper place, to be present in any oilier must have 
been voluntary degradation. That matter is a fire 
of straw which has now burnt to the very embers, 
and those who try to blow it into life again, will 
• only blacken their hands and noses, like mischie- 
vous children dabbling among the ashes of a bon- 
fire. It seems singular, that being determined to 
be present at all hazards, this unfortunate person- 
age should not have procured a Peer’s ticket, which, 
1 presume, would have insured her admittance. 1 
willingly pass to pleasanter matters. 

“ The effect of the scene in the Abbey was be- 
yond measure magnificent. Imagine long galle- 
ries stretched among the aisles of that venerable 
and august pile — those which rise above tlie altar 
pealing back their echoes to a full and magnificent 
choir of music — those which occupied the rides 
filled even to crowding with all that Britain has of 
beautiful and distinguished — and the cross-gallery 
most appropriately occupied by the Westminster 
schoolboys, in their white surplices, many of whom 
might on that day receive impressions never to be 
lost during tlie rest of tlicir lives. Imagine this, I 
say, and then add the spectacle upon the floor, — 
the altar surrounded by the Fathers of tlie Church 
— the King encircled by the Nobility of tlie land 
and the Counsellors of his throne, and by warriors 
wearing the honoured marks of distinction bought 
by many a glorious danger; — add to this the rich 
spectacle of tlie aisles crowded with waving plu- 
mage, and coronets, and caps of honour, and tlie 
sun, which brightened and saddened as if on pur- 
pose, now beaming in full lustre on the rich and 
varied assemblage, and now darting a solitary ray, 
which catchcd, ai s it passed, the glittering folds of 
a banner, or the edge of a group of battle-axes or 
partizans, and then rested full on some fair form, 
‘ tlie cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ whose circlet 
of diamonds glistened under its influence. Imagine 
all this, and then tell me if I have made my jour- 
ney of four hundred miles to little purpose. 1 do 
not love your cui bono men, and therefore I will 
not be pleased if you ask me in the damping tone 
of sullen philosophy, what good all this has done 
tlie spectators % If we restrict life to its real 
animal wants and necessities, we shall indeed be 
i satisfied with ‘ food, clothes, and fire but Divine 
i Providence, who widened our sources of enjoy- 
! nient beyond those of the animal creation, never 
meant tli&t we should bound our wishes within 
| such narrow limits ; and 1 shrewdly suspect that 
those non est tanti gentlefolks only depreciate tlie 
natural and unaffected pleasure which men like me 
receive from sights of splendour and sounds of har- 
mony, either because they would seem wiser than 
their simple neighbours at the expense of being 
less happy, or because the mere pleasure of the 
sight and sound is connected with associations of 
a deeper kind, to which they are unwilling to yield 
themselves. 

u Leaving these gentlemen to enjoy their own 
wisdom, I still more pity those, if there be any, 
who (being unable to detect a peg on which to 
: hang a laugh) sneer coldly at this solemn festival, 
and are rather disposed to dwell on the expense 
; which attends it, than on the generous feelings 
which it ought to awaken. The expense, so far as 
it is national, has gone directly and instantly to 
the encouragement of the British manufacturer 
and median ic ; and so far as it is personal to the 
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persons of rank attendant upon the Coronation, it 
operates as a tax upon wealth and consideration 
for the benefit of poverty and industry; a tax 
willingly paid by the one class, and not the less 
acceptable to the other because it adds a happy 
holiday to the monotony of a life of labour. 

“ But there were better tilings to reward tny 
pilgrimage than the mere pleasures of the eye and 
ear; for it was impossible, without the deepest 
veneration, to l>ehold the voluntary and solemn 
interchange of vows betwixt the King and his as- 
sembled People, whilst lie, on the one hand, called 
God Almighty to witness his resolution to maintain 
tlicir laws and privileges, whilst they called, at the 
same moment, on the Divine Being to bear witness 
that they accepted him for their liege Sovereign, 
and* pledged to him their love and their duty. I 
cannot describe to you the effect produced by the 
solemn, yet strange mixture of the words of Scrip- 
ture, with the shouts and acclamations of the as- 
sembled multitude as they answered to the voice of 
the Prelate, who demanded of them whether they 
acknowledged as their Monarch the Prince who 
claimed the sovereignty in their presence. It was 
peculisirly delightful to see the King receive from 
the royal brethren, but in particular from the Duke 
of York, the fraternal kiss in which they acknow- 
ledged their sovereign. There was an honest ten- 
derness, an affectionate and sincere reverence in 
the embrace interchanged betwixt the Duke of 
York and his Majesty, tliat approached almost to 
a caress, and impressed all present with the elec- 
trical conviction, that the nearest to the throne in 
blood was the nearest also in affection. 1 never 
heard plaudits given more from the heart than 
those that were thundered upon the royal brethren 
when they were thus pressed to each other’s bo- 
soms, — it was an emotion of natural kindness, 
which, bursting out amidst ceremonial grandeur, 
found an answer in every British bosom. The 
King seemed much affected at this and one or two 
other parts of the ceremonial, even so much so as 
to excite some alarm among those who saw him as 
nearly as I did. He completely recovered himself, 
however, and bore (generally speaking) the fatigue 
of the day very well. I learn from one near his 
person, that he roused himself with great energy, 
even when most oppressed with heat and fatigue, 
when any of the more interesting parts of the ce- 
remony were to he performed, or when anything 
occurred which excited his personal and immediate 
attention. When presiding at the banquet, amid 
the long line of his Nobles, he looked ‘ every inch 
a King and nothing could exceed the grace with 
which he accepted aud returned the various acts 
of homage rendered to him in the course of that 
long day. 

“ It was also a very gratifying spectacle to those 
who think like me, to behold the Duke of Devon- 
shire and most of the distinguished Whig nobility 
assembled round the throne on this occasion ; giving 
an open testimony that the differences of political 
opinions are only skin-deep wounds, which assume 
at times an angry appearance, but have no real effect 
on the wholesome constitution of the country. 

“ If you ask me to distinguish who bore him 
best, and appeared most to sustain the character 
we annex to the assistants in such a solemnity, I 
*“ have no hesitation to name Lord Londonderry, 
who, in the magnificent robes of the Garter, with 


the cap and high plume of the order, walked alone, 
and by his fine face and majestic person formed an 
adequate representative of the order of Edward 
III., the costume of which was worn by his Lord- 
ship only. The Duke of Wellington, with all his 
laurels, moved and looked deserving the baton, 
which was never grasped by so worthy a hand. 
The Marquis of Anglesea showed the most exqui- 
site grace in managing his horse, notwithstanding 
the want of his limb, which he left at Waterloo. I 
never saw so fine a bridle-hand in my life, and I 
am rather a judge of ‘ noble horsemanship/ Lord 
Howard’s horse was worse bitted than those of the 
two former noblemen, but not so much so as to 
derange the ceremony of retiring back out of the 
Hall. 

“ The Champion was performed (as of right) by 
young Dymocke, a fine-looking youth, but bearing, 
perhaps, a little too much the appearance of a 
xnaiden-kiiight to be the challenger of the world in 
a King’s behalf. He threw down his gauntlet, how- 
ever, with becoming manhood, and showed as much 
horsemanship as the crowd of knights and squires 
around him would permit to be exhibited. His 
armour was in good taste, but his shield was out 
of all propriety, being a round rondache , or High- 
land target — a defensive weapon which it would 
liavo been impossible to use on horseback, instead 
of being a three-eoraer’d, or heater-shield, which 
in time of the tilt was suspended round the neck. 
Pardon this antiquarian scruple, which, you may 
believe, occurred to few but myself. On the whole, 
tliis striking port of the exhibition somewhat dis- 
appointed me, for I would have had the Champion 
less embarrassed by his assistants, and at liberty 
to put his horBc on the grand pas . And yet the 
young Lord of ScrivelBbaye looked and behaved 
extremely well. 

“ Returning to the subject of costume, I could 
not but admire wliat I liad previously been dis- 
posed much to criticise, — I mean the fancy dress 
of the Privy Councillors, which was of white and 
blue satin, with trunk hose and mantles, after the 
fashion of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Separately, so 
gay a garb had an odd effect on the persons of 
elderly or ill-made men ; but when the whole was 
thrown into one general body, all these discrepan- 
cies disappeared, and you no more observed the 
particular manner or appearance of an individual, 
than you do that of a soldier in the battalion which 
marches past you. The whole was so completely 
harmonized in actual colouring, as well as in asso- 
ciation, with the general mass of gay and gorgeous 
aud antique dress which floated before the eye, 
that it whs next to impossible to attend to the effect 
of individual figures. Yet a Scotsman will detect 
a Scotsman amongst the most crowded assemblage, 
aud I must say that the Lord Justice-Clerk of Scot- 
land 1 showed to as great advantage in his robes of 
Privy-Councillor, as any by whom that splendid 
dress was worn on this great occasion. The com- 
mon court-dress used by the Privy-Councillors at 
the last coronation must have had a poor effect in 
comparison of the present, which formed a grada- 
tion in the scale of gorgeous ornament, from the 
unwieldy splendour of the heralds, who glowed like 
huge masses of cloth of gold and silver, to the more 
chastened robes and ermine of the Peers. I must 
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not forget the effect produced by the Peers placing 
their coronets on their heads, which was really 
august. , 

“ The box assigned to the foreign Ambassadors 
presented a most brilliant effect, and was perfectly 
in a blaze with diamonds. When the sunshine 
lighted on Prince Esterhazy, in particular, ho glim- 
mered like a galaxy. I cannot learn positively if 
he had on that renowned coat which has visited all 
the courts of Europe save ours, and is said to be 
worth £100,000, or some such trifle, and which 
costs the Prince £100 or two every time he puts 
it on, as he is sure to lose pearls to tliat amount. 
This was a hussar dress, hut splendid in the last 
degree ; perhaps too fine for good taste — at least 
it would have appeared so anywhere else. Beside 
the Prince sat a good-humoured lass, who seemed 
all eyes and ears (his daughter-in-law 1 believe), 
who wore as many diamonds as if they had been 
Bristol stones. An honest Persian was also a re- 
markable figure, from the dogged and impertur- 
bable gravity with which he looked on the whole 
Beene, without ever moving a limb or a muscle 
during the space of four hours. Like Sir Wilful 
Witwoud, I cannot find that your Persian is ortho- 
dox ; for if he scorned everything else, there was 
a Mahometan paradise extended on his right hand 
along the scats which were occupied by the peer- 
esses and their daughters, which the Prophet him- 
self might have looked on with emotion. 1 have 
seldom seen so many elegant and beautiful girls as 
sat mingled among the noble matrouage of the laud ; 
and the waving plumage of feathers, which made 
the universal head-dross, had the most appropriate 
effect in setting off their charms. 

“ I must not omit that the foreigners, who are 
apt to consider us as a nation en fmo , and without 
the usual ceremonials of dress and distinction, were 
utterly astonished and delighted to see the revival 
of feudal dresses and feudal grandeur when the 
occasion demanded it, and that in a degree of 
splendour which they averred they had never seen 
paralleled in Europe. 

“ The duties of service at the Banquet, and of 
attendance in general, was performed by pages 
drest very elegantly in Henri Quatre coats of scar- 
let, with gold lace, blue sashes, white silk hose, and 
white rosettes. There were also marshal’s-] non 
for keeping order, who wore a similar dress, but 
of blue, and having white sashes. Both depart- 
ments were filled up almost entirely by young gen- 
tlemen, many of them of the very first condition, 
who took these menial characters to gain admis- 
sion to the show. When I saw many of my young 
acquaintance thus attending upon their fathers and 
kinsmen, the Peers, Knights, and so forth, i could 
not help thinking of Crabbe’s lines, with a little 
alteration: — 

’Tun schooling pritlo to see the menial wait. 

Smile ou liia father, and receive hia plate. 

It must be owned, however, that they proved but 
indifferent valets, and were very apt, like the clown 
in the pantomime, to eat the cheer they should 
have handed to their masters, and to play other 
tours de page , which reminded me of the caution of 
our proverb * not to man yourself with your kin.’ 
The Peers, for example, had only a cold collation, 
wliile the Aldermen of London feasted ou venison 
and turtle; and similar errors necessarily befell 
others in the confusion of the ovening. But these 


slight mistakes, which indeed were not known till 
afterwards, had not the slightest effect on the ge- 
neral grandeur of the scene. 

“ I did not see the procession between the Ab- 
bey and Hall. In the morning a few voices called 
Queen! Queen! as Lord Londonderry passed, and 
even when the Sovereign appeared. But these 
were only signals for the loud and reiterated accla- 
mations in winch these tones of discontent were 
completely drowned. In the return, no one disso- 
nant voice intimated the least dissent from the 
shouts of gratulation which poured from every 
quarter; and certainly never Monarch received a 
more general welcome from his assembled subjects. 

“ You will have from others full accounts of 
the variety of entertainments provided for John 
Bull in the Parks, the River, in the Theatres, «and 
elsewhere. Nothing was to be seen or heard but 
sounds of pleasure and festivity; and whoever saw 
the scene at any one spot, was convinced that the 
whole population was assembled there, while others 
found a similar concourse of revellers in every dif- 
ferent point. It is computed that about fivk hun- 
dred thousand people shared in the Festival in 
one way or another; and you may imagine the ex- 
cellent disposition by which the people were ani- 
mated, when I tell you, that, excepting a few 
windows broken by a small body-guard of raga- 
muffins, who were in immediate attendance on the 
Great Lady in the morning, not the slightest poli- 
tical violence occurred to disturb the general har- 
mony — and that the assembled populace seemed to 
be universally actuated by the spirit of the day — 
loyalty, namely, and good-humour. Nothing oc- 
curred to damp those happy dispositions ; the wea- 
ther was most propitious, and the arrangements so 
perfect, that no accident of any kind is reported as 
having taken place. — And so concluded the coro- 
nation of George IV., whom God long preserve. 
Those who witnessed it have seen a scene calcu- 
lated to raise the country in their opinion, and to 
throw into the shade all scenes of similar magnifi- 
cence, from the Field of the Cloth of Gold down to 
the present day. — 1 remain, your obedient servant. 

An Eye-Witness.” 

At the close of this brilliant scene, Scott received 
a mark of homage to his genius which delighted 
him not less than Laird Nippy’s reverence for the 
Sheriff's 1C noil, and the Sheffield cutler’s dear ac- 
quisition of his signature on a visiting ticket. Miss- 
ing his carriage, he had to return home on foot 
from Westminster, after the banquet — that is to 
say, between two or three o’clock in the morning ; 
— when he and a young gentleman his companion 
found themselves locked in the crowd, somewhere 
near Whitehall, and the bustle and tumult were 
such that his friend was afraid some accident 
might happen to the lame limb. A space for the 
dignitaries was kept clear at that point by the 
Scots Greys. Sir Walter addressed a serjeant of 
this celebrated regiment, begging to he allowed to 
pass by him into tlie open ground in the middle of 
the street. The man answered shortly, that, his 
orders were strict — that the thing was impossible. 
While he was endeavouring to persuade the ser- 
jeant to relent, some new wave of turbulence ap- 
proached from behind, and his young companion 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Take care. Sir Walter 
Scott, take care ! ” The stalwart dragoon, on hear- 
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ing tlio name, said, “ Wlmt ! Sir Walter Scott ? lie 
shall get through anyhow!” He then addressed 
the soldiers near him — “ Make room, men, for Sir 
Walter Scott, our illustrious countryman ! ” The 
men answered, 44 Sir Walter Scott! — God bless 
him !” — and he was in a moment within Hie guard- 
ed line of safety. 

1 shall now take another extract from the me- 
moranda with which I have been favoured by my 
friend Allan Cunningham. After the particulars 
formerly quoted about Scott’s sitting to Clian trey 
in ilic spring of 1820, he proceeds us follows: — 


44 1 saw Sir Walter again, when he attended the 
coronation, in 1821. In the meantime his bust had 
boon wrought in marble, and the sculptor desired 
to take the advantage of bis visit to communicate 
such touches of expression or lineament as the 
new material rendered necessary. This was done 
with a happiness of eye and hand almost magical : 
for five hours did the poet sit, or stand, or walk, 
while Chantrey’s chisel w:is passed again and again 
over the marble, adding something at every touch. 

“ 4 Well, Allan,’ he said, when he saw me at this 
laHt sitting, 4 were you at the coronation ? it was a 
splendid sight.’ — * No, Sir Walter,’ I answered, — 
• places were dear and ill to get : I am told it was 
a magnificent scene : but having seen the proces- 
sion of King Crispin at Dumfries, T was satisfied.’ 
I said this with a smile : Scott took it as 1 meant 
it, and laughed heartily. — 4 That’s not a bit better 
than Hogg,’ lie said. 4 lie stood balancing tlie mat- 
ter whether to go to the coronation or the fair of 
Saint Boswell — and the fair carried it.* 

44 During this conversation, Mr Bolton the en- 
gineer came in. Something like a cold acknow- 
ledgment passed between the poet and him. On 
his passing into an inner room, Scott said, * I am 
afraid Mr Bolton has not forgot a little passage 
that once took place between us. We met in a 
public company, and in reply to the remark of 
some one, he said, w That’s like the old saying, — 
in every, quarter of the world you will find a Scot, 
a rat, and a Newcastle grindstone.” This touched 
iny Scotch spirit, and I said, “ Mr Bolton, you 
should have added — and a Brummagem button.” 
There was a laugh at this, and Mr Bolton replied, 
44 We make something better in Birmingham than 
buttons— we make steam-engines, sir.” 

44 4 I like Bolton,’ thus continued Sir Walter; 4 he 
is a brave man, — and who can dislike the brave ? 
He showed this on a remarkable occasion. He 
had engaged to coin for some foreign prince a large 
quantity of gold. This was found out by some des- 
peradoes, who resolved to rob the premises, and 
as a preliminary step tried to bribe the porter. 
The porter was an honest fellow, — he told Bolton 
that he was offered a hundred pounds to be blind 
and deaf next night. Take the money, was the 
answer, and I shall protect the place. Midnight 
came- — the gates opened as if by magic — the inte- 
rior doors, secured with patent locks, opened as of 
their own accord — and three men with dark lan- 
terns entered and went straight to the gold. Bol- 
ton had prepared some flax steeped in turpentine 
— he dropt fire upon it, a sudden light filled all 
the place, and with his assistants he rushed forward 
on the robbers, — the leader saw in a moment he 
was betrayed, turned on the porter, and shooting 
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him dead, burst through all obstruction, and with 
an ingot of gold in his hand, scaled the wall and 
escaped.’ 

44 4 That is quite a romance in robbing.’ I said ; 
and I had nearly said more, for the cavern scene 
and death of Meg Merrilees rose in my mind ; — 
perhaps the mind of Sir Walter was taking the di- 
rection of the Solway too, for he said, 4 1-low long 
have you been from Nithsdale 1’ — 4 A dozen years.’ 
4 Then you will remember it well. I was a visiter 
tin re in my youth ; my brother was at Closcbum 
school, and there i found Ocehope Linn, a scene 
c% or present to my fancy. It is at once fearful and 
beautiful. The stream jumps down from the moor- 
lands, saws its way into the freestone rock of a 
hundred feet deep, ami, in escaping to the plain, 
performs a thousand vagaries. In one purt it has 
actually shaped out a little eliapel, — the peasants 
call it the Sutors Chair. There are sculptures on 
the sides of the linn too, not such as Mr Chan trey 
casts, but etchings scraped in with n knife perhaps, 
or a barrow -tooth. — Did you ever hear,' said Sir 
Walter, 4 of Patrick Maxwell, who, taken prisoner 
by the King's troops, escaped from them on his 
way to Edinburgh, by flinging himself into that 
dreadful linn on Moffat water, called the Douglas- 
ses Beef-tub?’— 4 Frequently,’ 1 answered; 4 the 
country abounds with anecdotes of those days : the 
popular feeling sympathizes with the poor Jaco- 
bites, and lias recorded its sentiments in many a 
tali* and many a verse.’ — 4 The Kttrick Shepherd 
has collected not a few of those things,’ said Scott, 
4 and I suppose many snatches of song may yet be 
found.’ — (\ 4 1 have gathered many such tilings 
myself. Sir Walter, and as 1 still propose to moke 
a collection of all Scottish songs of poetic merit, I 
Hliall work up many of my stray verses and curious 
anecdotes in the notes.’ — <Sf. 4 1 am glad that you 
are about such a thing ; any help which I can give 
you, you may command ; ask mu any questions, no 
matter how many, I shall answer them if I can. 
Don’t he timid in your selection; our ancestors 
fought boldly, spoke boldly, and sang boldly too. 
I can help you to an old characteristic ditty not yet 
in print : — 

* There dwalt it man into the wuat, 

And O pin lie wiih cruel. 

For on Ids bridal night at e’en 
He pat up and prut for gruel. 

They brought to him u guile sheep’s head, 

A bason, and a towel ; 

Gar take Iliac whim- whams far frae mo, 

1 winna want my gruel.* 

44 (\ — 4 1 never heard that verso before : the hero 
seems related to the bridegroom of Nithsdale — 

4 The bridegroom prat as the sun gade down ; 

The bridegroom grat as the sun gade down ; 

To ony man 1 *11 pic a bunder marks sae free, 

This night tliat will lied wi* a bride for me.* 

<£ S. — 4 A cowardly loon enough. I know of 
many crumbs and fragments of verse which will be 
useful to your work ; the Border was once peopled 
with poets, for every one that could fight could 
make ballads, some of them of great power and 
patlios. Some such people as the minstrels were 
living less than a century ago.* — C . 4 1 knew a man, 
the last of a race of district tale-tellers, who used 
to boast of the golden days of his youth, and say, 
that the world, with all its knowledge, was grown 
sixpence a-day worse for him.’ — S. 4 How was that! 
how did he make his living? — by telling tales, or 
singing ballads?’ — C. 4 By both: he luul a devout 
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tale for the old, and a merry song for the young ; 
he was a sort of beggar.’ — <S'. * Out upon thee, Al- 
lan — dost thou call that hogging! Why, man, we 
make our bread by story-telling, and honest bread 
it is.’ ” 

I ought not to close this extract without observ- 
ing that Sir h\ Chan trey presented the original 
bust, of which Mr. Cunningham speaks, to Sir Wal- 
ter himself ; by whose remotest descendants it will 
undoubtedly bo held in additional honour on that 
account. The poet had the further gratification of 
learning that three copies were executed in mar- 
ble before the original quitted the studio : One for 
Windsor Castle — a second for Apslcy House — and 
a third for the friendly sculptor’s own private col- 
lection. The casts of this bust have since been mul- 
tiplied beyond perhaps any example whatever. 

“Sir Walter returned to Scotland in company 
with liis friend William Stewart Rose ; and they 
took the way by Stratford-upon-Avon, whore, on 
the wall of the room iu which Shakspcarc is sup- 
posed to have been born, the autograph of these 
pilgrims may still, 1 believe, be traced. 


CHAPTER LI II. 

Publication of Mr Adolphus's Letters ou the Authorship of 
Waverley. 

ltfl. 

During Scott’s visit to London in July 1821, there 
appeared a work which was read with eager curio- 
sity and delight by the public — with much private 
diversion besides by his friends — and which he 
himself must have gone through with a very odd 
mixture of emotions. 1 allude to the volume en- 
titled “ Letters to Richard Hcber, Esq., contain- 
ing critical remarks on the series of novels begin- 
ning with Waverley, and an attempt to ascertain 
their author which was soon known to have been 
penned by Mr John Leycester Adolphus, a distin- 
guished alumnus of tho University then represented 
in Parliament by Sir Walter’s early friend Ileber. 
Previously to the publication of these letters, the 
opinion that Scott was the author of Waverley had 
indeed become well settled in the English, to say 
nothing of the Scottish mind ; a great variety of 
circumstances, external as well as internal, had by 
degrees cooperated to its general establishment: 
yet there was not wanting persons who still dis- 
sented, or at least affected to dissent from it. It 
was reserved for the enthusiastic industry, and ad- 
mirable ingenuity of this juvenile academic, to set 
the question at rest by an accumulation of critical 
evidence which no sophistic could evade, and yet 
produced in a style of such high-bred delicacy, that 
it was impossible for the hitherto “veiled pro- 
phet” to take the slightest offence with the hand 
that had for ever abolished his disguise. The only 
sceptical scruple that survived this exposition, was 
extinguished in due time by Scott's avowal of the 
sole and unassisted authorship of his novels ; and 
now Mr Adolphus’s Letters have shared the fate 
of other elaborate arguments, the thesis of which 
has ceased to be controverted. Hereafter, I am 
persuaded, his volume will he revived for its own 
sake ; — but, in the meantime, regarding it merely 
as forming, by its original effect, an epoch in Scott’s 
history, I think it my duty to mark my sense of 


its importance in that point of view, by transcribing 
the writer’s own summary of its 

“ CONTENTS. 

14 Letter T. — Introduction — General reasons for believing 
the novels to have been written by the author of Marmion. 

*• Letter II. — Resemblance between the novelist and poet 
in their tastes, studies, and habits of life, as illustrated by their 
works — Both Scotchmen — Habitual residents in Edinburgh 
— Poets — Antiquaries — German and Spanish scholars — Equal 
in classical attainment — Deeply read in British history — Law- 
yers — Fond of field sports — Of dogs — Acquainted with most 
manly exercises — Lovers of military subjects — The novelist 
apparently not a soldier. 

“ Letter III.— The novelist is, like the poet, a man of good 
soriety — His stories never betray forgetfulness of honourable 
principles, or ignorance of good manners — Spirited pictures of 
gentlemanly character — Colonel Manncring — Judicious treat- 
ment of elevated historical personages — The novelist quotes 
and praises most contemporary poets, except the author of Mur- 
mion — Instances in which the poet lias appeared to slight his 
owu unacknowledged, but afterwards avowed productions. * 

“ Letter IV. — Comparison of the works themselves — All 
distinguished by good morals and good sense — The latter par- 
ticularly shown in the management of character — Prose style 

— its general features — Plainness and facility — Grave banter 

— Manner of telling a short story — Negligence — Scotticisms 

— Great propriety and correctness occasionally, and sometimes 
unusual sweetness. 

“ Letter V. — Dialogue in tho novels and poems — Neat 
colloquial turns in the former, such as cannot he expected in 
romantic poetry — Happy adaptation of dialogue to cluiracter, 
whether merely natural or artificially modified, as by profes- 
sion, local habits, &c. — Faults of dialogue, us eonnected with 
character of speakers — Quaintness of language arid thought-— 
Bookish air in conversation — Historical personages Alluding to 
their own celebrated acts and sayings — Unsuccessful attempts 
at broad vulgarity — Beauties of composition peculiar to the dia- 
logue — Terscnos* and spirit — Those qualities well displayed in 
quarrels ; but not in scenes of polished raillery — Eloquence. 

44 Letter VI. — The poetry of tho author of Marmion gene- 
rally characterised — His habits of composition and turn of mind 
ns a poet, compared with those of the novelist — Their descrip- 
tion simply conceived and composed, without abstruse and far- 
fetched circumstances or refined comments — Great advantage 
derived by both from accidental combinations of Images, and 
the association of objects in the mind with persons, events. Arc. 

— Distinctness and liveliness of effect in narrative and descrip- 
tion — Narrative usually picturesque or dramatic, or both — 
Distinctness, Arc. of effect, produced in various ways — Striking 
pictures of individuals — Their persons, dress, dec. — Descrip- 
tions sometimes too obviously picturesque — Subjects for paint- 
ers — Effects of light frequently noticed and finely described — 
Botli writers excel in mind and complicated scenes — Among 
detached and occasional ornaments, the similes particularly no- 
ticed — Thoir frequency and beauty — Similes and metaphors 
sometimes quaint, and pursued too far. 

4 4 Letter VIL— Stories of the two writers compared— These 
are generally connected with true history, and have their scene 
laid in a reed place — Local peculiarities diligently attended to 

— Instances in which the novelist and poet have celebrated the 
same places — they frequently describe these ns seen by a tra- 
veller (the hero or some other principal personage) for the first 
time — Dramatic mode of relating Btory — Soliloquies — Some 
scenes degenerate into melodrame — Lyrical pieces introduced 
sometimes too theatrically — Comparative unimportance of he- 
roes — Various causes of this fault — Heroes rejected by ladies, 
and marrying others whom they had before slighted — Personal 
struggle between a civilized and a barbarous hero — Characters 
resembling each other — Female portraits in general — Fathers 
and daughters — Characters in Paul's Letters — Wycliffe and 
Kisinghara — Glossin and Hatteraick — Other characters com- 
pared — Long periods of time abruptly passed over — Surprises, 
unexpected discoveries. Arc. — These sometimes too forced and 
artificial — Frequent recourse to the marvellous — Dreams well 
described— Living persons mistaken for spectres — Deaths of 
Burley, Risingham, and Raslileigli. 

44 Letter VI II. — Comparison of particular passages — De- 
scriptions — Miscellaneous thoughts — Instances in which the 
two writers have resorted to the same sources of information, 
and borrowed the some incidents, dec. — Same authors quoted 
by both — the poet, like the novelist, fond of mentioning his 
contenifjorariea, whether os private friends or as men publicly 
distinguished— 'Author of Marmion never notices the Author 
of Waverley (see Letter HI.) — Both delight in frequently in- 
troducing an antiquated or fantastic dialect — Peculiarities of 
expression common to both writers — Conclusion.*' 

I wish I had space for extracting copious speci- 
mens of the felicity with which Mr Adolphus works 
out these various points of his problem. As it is, I 
must be contented with a narrow selection — and I 
phall take two or three of the passages which seem 
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to me to connect themselves most naturally with 
the main purpose of my own compilation. 

“ A thorough knowledge and statesmanlike understanding of 
the domestic history and politics of Britain at various and dis- 
tant periods ; a familiar acquaintance with the manners and 
prevailing spirit of fonner generations, and with the characters 
and habits of their most distinguished men, are of themselves 
no cheap or common attainments : and it is rare indeed to find 
them united with a strong original .genius, and great brilliancy 
of imagination. We know, however, tlmt the towering poet 
of Floddeu-tteM Is also the diligent editor of Swift and Dry- 
di n, of Lord Homcrx's Tracts, and of Sir Ralph Sadler's State 
Papers; that in these and other parts of his literary career ho 
lias necessarily plunged deep into the study of British history, 
biography, and antiquities, and that the talent and activity 
which lie brought to thrso researches have been warmly se- 
conded by the zeal and liliemlity of those who possessed the 
amplest and rarest sources of information. * The muse found 
him,* as he himself said long ago, * engaged in the pursuit of 
historical and traditional antiquities, and the excursions which 
he lias made in her company have been of a nature which in- 
creases his attachment to his original study.* Are we then to 
suppose, that another writer has combined the suine powers of 
fancy with the same spirit of investigation, the same perse- 
verance, and the same good fortune? and shall wo not rather 
believe, that the labour employed in the illustration of Dry den 
lias helped to fertilize the invention which produced Montroso 
and Old Mortality? 

“ However it may militato against the supposition of his 
being a poot, 1 cannot suppress lnv opinion, that our novelist 
is a 4 man of law.* lie deals out the peculiar terms and phrases 
of that science (as practised in Scotland) with a freedom and 
confidence beyond the reach of any uniuitiated person. If ever, 
in the progress of his narrative, u legal topic presents itself 
i which very frequently happens), he neither declines the sub- 
ject, nor timidly slurs it over, but enters ns largely and formally 
into all its technicalities, us if the case were actually 4 before 
the fifteen.* The manners, humours, and professional Ijavar - 
doge of lawyers, are sketched with all the case and fumiliurity 
which result from habitual observation. In fact, the subject of 
law, which is a stumbling-block to others, is to the present 
writer a spot of repose ; upon this theme he lounges and gos- 
sips, he is discinrtus et so teat us, ami, at times, almost forgets 
that when an author finds lihnscif at home and perfectly at 
ease, lie is in great danger of failing asleep. — If, then, my in- 
ferences are correct, the unknown writer who was just now 

C -oved to lie an excellent poet, must also be pronounced a fol- 
wer of the law: the combination is so unusual, at least on 
this side of the Tweed, that, us Juvenal says on a different oc- 
casion — 

« bimeinbri 

Hoc minis trum puero, v**l mirandls hub aratro 
Pl»ribus Inventls, et finptne compnro mulic.' 

riature has indeed presented us with one such prodigy in the 
author of Marmion ; and it is probable, that in the author of 
Wuverley, we only see the same specimen under a different 
aspect ; tor, however sportive the goddess may lie, she has too 
much wit and invention to wear out a frolic by many repeti- 
tions 

“ A striking characteristic of both writers is their ardent 
love of rural sports, and all manly nnd roll u«t exercises. — But 
the importance given to tho canine race in these works ought 
to be noted as a characteristic feature by itself. I luivo seen j 
some drawings by a Swiss artist, who was called the Raphael j 
of cats; and either of the writers before us might, hy a similar 
phrase, bo called the Wilkie of dogs. Is it necessary to justify 
such a compliment hy examples? Call Yarrow, or Lufm, or 
poor Fangs, Colonel Mannenng’s Plato, Henry Morton's El- 
phin, or llobbie Elliot's Kilhuclc, or Wolfe of A vend Castle : 
— see Fitz- James's hounds returning from the pursuit of tho 
lost stag—- 

* Rack limped with slow and crippled pare 
The sulky lenders of the chase.' 

or swimming after the boat which carries their Master — 

* With head<i erect and whimpering cry 
The hounds behind their passage ply.' 

See Captain Clutterhuck's dog quizzing him when he missed a 
bird, or the scene of 4 mutual explanation and remonstrance* 
between 4 the venerable patriarchs old Pepper and Mustard,' 
and Henry Bertram's rough terrier Wasp. If these instances 
are not sufficient, turn to the English blood-hound assailing 
the young Buccleucli— 

* And hark ! and hark ! the deep-mouthed bark 
Conics nigher still and nigher ; 

Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound. 

Ills tawny muul# tracked the ground, 

And his red eye shot fire. 

Soon as the wildered child saw he. 

He flew at hliu right flariouslie. . . 

J ween you would hare seen with Joy 

The bearing of the gallant boy 

Bo fierce he struck, the dog, afraid. 

At cautious distance hoarsely bayed, 

Bui still in act to spring.* 


Or Lord Ronald s deer-hounds, in the luiuntcd forest of Glen- 
tiuins — 

* Within an hour return'd each hound ; 

In rush'u the rou iters of the deer ; 

They howl'd in melancholy sound, 

T’wji closely couch beside the seer. 

v 8utlden the hounds erect their cars. 

And sudden cease their moaning howl ; 

Close press'd to Moy, they mark their fears 
By shirering limits, and stifled growl. 

Untourh'd the narp began to ring. 

As softly, slowly, oped the door/ Ac. 

Or look at Cedric the Saxon, in his antiquo hall, attended by 
his greyhounds and alowhounds, and the terriers which * waited 
with impatience the arrival of the supper; but with the saga- 
cious knowledge of physiognomy peculiar to their race, forbore 
to intrude upon the moody silence of their master.' To com- 
plete the picture, 4 One grisly old wolf-dog alone, with the 
Iil>erty of an indulged favourite, hod planted himself close by 
the chair of state, and occasionally ventured to solicit notice by 
putting his largo ludry head upon his master's knee, or pushing 
his nose into his hand. Even lie was repelled by the stem com- 
mand, 44 Down, Balder, down! lam not in the humour for 
foolery.” * 

44 Another animated sketch occurs in the way of simile: — 
4 The interview between Rntcliffe and Klinrpitlaw had an aspect 
different from all these. They sate for five minutes silent, on 
opposite sides of a small table, und looked fixedly at each other, 
with a sharp, knowing, ami alert cast of countenance, not un- 
mingled with an inclination to laugh, and resembled, more 
than anything else, two dogs, who, preparing for a game at 
romps, are n to couch down, and remain in that posture for 
a little time, watching each other's movements, and waiting 
which Hlmll lit gin the game.' 

44 Let me ]>oiiit out a still more amusing study of amine life : 

* While thu Antiquary was in full declamation, Juno, who held 
him in nwe, according to tho remarkable Instinct by which dogs 
instantly discover those who like or dislike them, had peeped 
several times into the room, and, encountering nothing very 
forbidding in his aspect, had at length presumed to introduce 
her full person, and finally, becoming bold l>y impunity, she 
nctunlly ate up Mr Oldbuck's toast, ns, looking first at one, 
then at another of his audience, he repeated with self-compla- 
cence — 

•* Weave the wntp, anil weave the woof."— 

44 You remember tbo pjussago in the Fatul Sisters, which, hy 
the way, is not so tine as in the original — But, hey-day ! my 
toast has vanished ! 1 see which way — Ah, tliou typo of woman- 
kind, no wonder they take offence at thy generic appellation ! *' 
— (So saying, he shook Ids list at Juno, who scoured out of the 
parlour.) 

44 In short, throughout these works, wherever it is possible 
for a dog to contribute in any way to tho effect of a scene, wo 
find there the very dog that wim required, in Ids proper plies 
and attitude. In Brnnhsoino Hull, when tho feast was over— 

* The * tag-hounds, wenry with the (have. 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor. 

Anil urged, in dream*, the forest race 
Front Teviot-sUme to Kskdale-moor/ 

The gentle Margaret, when slio steals secretly from the cnstle, 

• PaU the htmgffy blood -hound 

An he rouse, him up from his lair. 

When Wnvcrley visits the Baron of Brndwordine, in Ids con- 
cealment ut Janet (icllntly's. Bun and Buscar play their parts 
in every point with perfect discretion ; and in the joyous com- 
pany that assembles at Little Veolan, on the Baron's enlarge- 
ment, theso honest animals are found 'stuffed to the throat 
with food, in the liberality of Mncwheeble'x joy,* and 4 snoring 
on the floor.’ In the perilous adventure of Henry Bertram, at 
l'ortanfeiry gaol, the action would lose half its interest, with- 
out the by-play of little Wasp. At the funeral ceremony of 
Duncraggun (in the Lady of the Lake), a principal mourner la 

* Stumah, who, the bier beside, 

JH <g matter’* corpse with wonder eyed ; 

Poor Htumah I whom liU leant halloo 
Could *end like lightning o’er the dew/ 

Ellen Douglas smiled (or did not smile) 

* to nee the stately drake, 

I,ead forth hi* fleet U|Hm the lake. 

While her vexed tpaniel from the beach. 

Bayed at the prize beyond hit reach/ 

44 1 will close this growing catalogue of examples with one of 
tho most elegant descriptions that ever sprang from a poet’s 
fancy : — 

1 Delightful praise ! like rammer rose. 

That brighter in the dew-drop glows. 

The bashful maiden’* cheek appeared. 

For Douglas spoke, and Malcolm tward 
The flush of shame-fared joy to hide. 

The hound*, the hawk, her care* divide ; 

The loved caresses of the maid 

The dog* with crouch and whimper paid j 

And, at her whistle, on her hand, 

The falcon took hi* favourite stand* 

Closed his dark wing, relaxed lm«», 

Nor, though unhooded, sought to fly/ 

♦ wow* 
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“ Their passion for martial subjects, and their success in 
treating them, form a conspicuous point of resemblance tat ween 
the novelist and p»K*t. No writer lias appeared in our age (and 
few have ever existed) who could vie with ttie author of Mar- 
mlon in describing tattles and inarches, und all the terriblo 
grandeur of war, except the author of Waverley. Nor is there 
any man of original genius ami iniwcrful inventive talent as 
conversant with the military character, and us well schooled in 
tactics, as the author of Waverley, except the author of Mar- 
mion. Until seem to exult in camps, and to warm at the ap- 
proach of a soldier. In every warlike sccno thut awes and 
agitates, or dazzles and inspires, the poet triumphs; hut where 
anv effect is to l>o produced hy dwelling on the miiratif& of 
military habits and discipline, or exhibiting tlie blended hues 
of individual humour and professional peculiarity, as they 
present themselves in the mes^-rooin or the guard -room, every 
advantage is on the side of the novelist. 1 might illustrate this 
position by tracing all tlie gradations of character marked out 
in the novels, from the Baron of Bradwardine to Tom Ifalli- 
day ; but the examples nro too well known to require enume- 
ration, and too generally admired to stand in need of panegyric. 
Both writers, then, must have liestowed n greater attention on 
military subjects, and have mixed more frequently in the society 
of soldiers, than is usual with persons not educated to tho pro- 
fession of arms. 

44 it may be asked, why we should take for granted that the 
writer of these novels is not himself a momtar of tho military 

C 'isslon? The cnnjocture is a little improtahlo if we have 
right in concluding thut the minuteness and multiplicity 
of our author's legal details are tlie fruit of his own study and 
practice ; although the same person niuv certainly, at different 
periods of life, put on the helmet and the wig, tlio gorget and 
the tand ; attend courts and lie in trenches; head a charge and 
lend a cause. I cannot help suspecting, however (it is with the 
greatest diffidence K venture the remark), that in those warlike 
recitals which so strongly interest the great hotly of readers, an 
army critic would discover several particulars that savour more 
of the amateur than of the practised campaigner. It is not 
from any technical improprieties (if such exist) that I derive 
this observation, hut, on tho contrary, from a too great mi- 
nuteness and over-curious diligence, at times perceptible in tho 
military details; which, amidst a seeming fluency and fami- 
liarity, betray, 1 think, hero and there, the lurking vestiges of 
laliour and contrivance, like the marks of pickaxes in nu arti- 
ficial grotto. The accounts of operations in the field, if not 
more circumstantial than a professional author would have made 
them, aro occasionally circumstantial on points which such an 
author would have thought it idle to dwoll upon. A writer who 
derived liis knowledge of war from experience would, no doubt, 
like the Author of Waverley, delight in shaping out imaginary 
manoeuvres, or in filling up the traditional outline of those 
martial enterprises und conflicts, which have found a place in 
history; perhaps, too, ho would dwell on these parts of his 
narrative a little longer than was strictly necessary ; but in de- 
scribing (for cxninplc) the advance of a party of soldiers, threa- 
tened hy an ambuscade, he would scarcely think it worthwhile 
to relate at large that the captain * re-formed his line of march, 
commanded his soldiers to unsling their firelocks and lix their 
bayonets, and formed an advanced and rear-guard, each con- 
sisting of a nun -commissioned officer and two privates, who 
received strict orders to keep un alert look-out: or that when 
the enemy appeared, * he ordered the rear-guard to join tliu 
centre, and hotli to close up to tho advance, doubling his files, 
so as to occupy with his column the whole practicable part of 
the road,' Ac. Again, in representing a defeated corps retiring 
and pressed by the enemy, ho would probably never think of 
recording (ns our novelist does in his incomparable narrative 
of the engagement at Driiiuetog) that tho commanding-officer 
gave such directions as these — * Let Allan form the regiment, 
und do vou two retreat up the hill in two liodies, each halting 
alternately ns the other falls tack. I ’ll keep the rogues in check 
with tlie renr-guard, making a stand and facing from time to 
time.* 1 do not offer these observations for the purpose of de- 
preciating a scries of military pictures, which have never been 
surpassed in richness, animation, and distinctness; 1 will own, 
too, that such details ns 1 huve pointed out are the fittest that 
could be selected for tlie generality of novel readers; I merely 
contend, that a writer practically acquainted with war would 
either have passed over these circumstances as too. common to 
require particular mention, or if he had thought it necessary 
to enlarge upon these, would have dwelt with proportionate 
minuteness on incidents of n less ordinary kind, which the re- 
collections of a soldier would have readily supplied, and his 
Imagination would lmvc rested on with complacency. He would, 
in short, have loft ns little undone for the military, as the pre- 
sent author lias for the legal part of Ilia narratives. But the 
most ingenious writer who attempts to discourse with technical 
familiarity on arts or pursuits with which he is not habitually 
conversant, will too surely fall into a superfluous particularity 
on common and trivial points, proportioned to his deficiency in 
those nicer details which imply practical knowledge." 

* The prince of darkneu it a gentleman,’ 1 

“ Another point of resemblance between the author of Wa- 


1 King Lear, Act III. Scene 4. 


verley and him of Flodden Field is, that both are unquestionably 
men of good society. Of the anonymous writer 1 inter this from 
his works ; of the poet it is unnecessary to deduce such a cha- 
racter from liis writings, because they are not anonymous. I 
am the more inclined to dwell upon this merit in the novelist, 
on account of its rarity ; for among the whole multitude of 
authors, well or ill educated, who devote themselves to poetry 
or to narrative or dramatic fiction, how few there are who give 
any proof in their works, of the refined taste, tlie instinctive 
sense of propriety, the clear spirit of honour, nay, of the fami- 
liar acquaintance with conventional forms of good-breeding, 
which are essential to the character of a gentleman ! Even of 
the small number who, in a certain degree, possess these qua- 
lifications, how rarely do we find one who can so conduct his 
fable, and so order Ins dialogue throughout, that nothing shall 
lie found either repugnant tu honourable feelings, or inconsist- 
ent with polished manners! How constantly, even in the best 
works of fiction, are we disgusted with such offences against all 
generous principle, as the reading of lctrcrs hy those for whom 
they were not intended ; taking advantage of accidents to over- 
hear private conversation ; revealing what in honour should 
have remained .secret ; plotting against men ns enemies, and at 
the same time making use of their services; dishonest practices 
on tlie passions or sensibilities of women hy their admirers ; 
falsehoods, not always indirect ; and an endless variety of low 
artifices, which appear to be thought quite legitimate if carried 
on through subordinate agents. And all these knaveries are 
assigned to characters which the reader is expected to honour 
with his sympathy, or at least to receive into favour before the 
story concludes-. 

“ Tho sins against propriety in manners are ns frequent and 
ns glaring. I do not speak of the hoyden vivacity, harlot ten- 
derness, and dancing-school affability. With which vulgar novel- 
writers always deck out their countesses and principussaa, che- 
valiers, dukes, and marquises ; hut it would lie easy to produce, 
from authors of a better class, abundant instances of bookish 
and laborious pleasantry, of pert and insipid gossip or mere 
slung — the wrecks, perhaps, of an obsolete fashionable dialect — 
set down ns tlie brilliant conversation of a witty and elegant so- 
ciety ; incredible outrages on tlie common decorum of life, re- 
presented as traits of eccentric humour; familiar raillery pushed 
to downright rudeness ; affectation or ill-breeding over-coloured 
so as to become insupportable insolence ; extravagant rants oil 
the most delicate topics indulged in before all the world ; ex- 
pressions freely interchanged tat ween gentlemen, which, hy tho 
customs of that class, are neither used nor tolerated ; and quar- 
rels carried on most homhastimlly and abusively, even to mortal 
defiance, without a thought bestowed upon the numbers, sex, 
nerves, or discretion of the bystanders. 

44 You will perceive, that in recapitulating the offences of 
other writers, 1 have pronounced an indirect eulogium on the 
Author of Waverley. No man, I think, has a clearer view of 
what is just and honourable in principle mid conduct, or pos- 
sesses in a higher degree that elegant taste, and that chival- 
rous generosity of feeling, which, united with exact judgment, 
give an author tho power of comprehending and expressing, not 
merely the right and tit, but the graceful and exalted in human 
action. As mi illustration of those remarks, a somewhat homely 
one perhaps, let me call to your recollection the incident, so 
wild and extravagant in itself, of Sir Piercio Sliafton’s elope- 
ment with the miller’s daughter. In the address and feeling 
with which the author has displayed tlie liigh-niinded delicacy 
of Queen Elizabeth's courtier to tlie unguarded village nymph, 
in his brief reflections arising out of this part of the narrative, 
and indeed in his whole conception and management of tlie ad- 
venture, 1 du not know whether the moralist or the gentleman 
is moat to be admired : it is impossible to praise too warmly 
either the sound taste, or the virtuous sentiment which have 
imparted so much grace and interest to such a hazardous epi- 
sode. 

44 It may, I think, be generally affirmed, on a review of nil 
the six-unu-tliirty volumes, in which this author has related tlie 
adventures of some twenty or more heroes and heroines (witii- 
out counting second-rate personages), that there is not an un- 
handsome action or degrading sentiment recorded of any per- 
son who is recommended to the full esteem of the reader. *To be 
blameless on tliis head, is one of the strongest proofs a writer 
can give of honourable principles implanted by education und 
refreshed by go al society. 

44 The correctness in morals Is scarcely more remarkable than 
the refinement and propriety in manners, by which these no- 
vels are distinguished, where tho character of a gentleman is 
introduced, we generally And it supported without affectation 
or constraint, and often with so much truth, animation, and 
dignity, that we forget ourselves into a longing to behold and 
converse with the accomplished creature of imagination. It is 
true that the volatile and elegant mail of wit ana pleasure, and 
the gracefully fantastic petite-inaitresse, are a species of cha- 
racter scarcely ever attempted, and even the few sketches wo 
meet with in this style are not worthy of so neat a master. But 
the aristocratic country gentleman, the ancient lady of quality, 
the gallant cavalier, tlie punctilious young soldier, and tlie 
jocund veteran, whose high mind is mellowed, not subdued, by 
years, are drawn with matchless vigour, grace, and refinement. 
There is, in all these creations, a spirit of gentility, not mere- 
ly of that negative kind which avoids giving offence, but of a 
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strong, commanding, And pervading quality , blending unim- 
paired with the richest humour and wildest eccentricity, and 
eoniniunicatiugan interest and an air of ori ginality to characters 
which, without it, would he wearisome and insipid, or would fade 
into commonplace. In Wavcrley, for example, if it were not 
for this powerful charm, the severe hut warm-hearted Major 
Melville and the generous Colonel Talbot would become mere 
ordinary machines for carrying on the plot, and Sir Evemrd, the 
hero of ‘nil episode that might be coveted by Mackenzie, would 
encounter the frowns of every impatient render, for unprofitable 
retarding the story at its outset. • 

“ Hut without dw'dling on minor instances, I will refer you 
at once to the character of Colonel Manncring, as one of the 
most striking representations I uni acquainted with, of a gen- 
tleman in feelings and in manners, in habits, taste, pnxlilec- 
tinns ; nay, if the expression may lie ventured, a gentleman 
even in prejudices, passions, and caprices. Hud it lioen loss 
tlmn all 1 have described ; had any refinement, any nicety of 
toucli, lieen wanting, the whole portrait must linvo been coarse, 
common, and repulsive, hardly distinguishable from the moody 
father and <lomineering chieftain of every hackneyed romance- 
writer. Hut it was no vulgar hand that drew the lineaments of 
Colonel Manncring: no ordinary mind could have conceived 
tlifft exquisite combination of sternness and sensibility, inju- 
rious haughtiness and chivalrous courtesy; the promptitude, 
decision, and imperious spirit of a military disciplinarian ; the 
romantic caprices of an uiitamcuhlo enthusiast ; generosity im- 
patient of limit or impediment ; pride scourged but not subdued 
by remorse; and a cherished philosophical severity, maintain- 
idg ineffectual conflicts with native te nderness and constitutional 
irritability. Supposing that it bad entered into the thoughts 
of an inferior writer to descrilie u temper of mind at once im- 
petuous, kind, arrogant, affectionate, stem, sensitive, delibe- 
rate. fanciful ; supposing even that he had had the skill to 
combine tlieso different qualities harmoniously and natural! v, — 
yet how could he have attained the Shakspcriim felicity of those 
delicate and unambitious touches, by which this author shapes 
and chisels out individual character from general nature, ami 
imparts a distinct personality to the creature of his invention ? 
Pueh are (for example) the slight tinge of superstition, con- 
tracted by the romantic young Astrologer in his adventure at 
Kllangowan, not wholly effaced in niaturer life, and extending 
itself by conUigion to the miiul of liis daughter," 1 &c. Ate. 

— It would liave gratified Mr Adolphus could ho 
have known when ho penned those pages a circum- 
stance which tho roporusal of thorn brings to my me- 
mory. When (.iuy Manncring was first published, 
tho Kttriok Shepherd said to l/rofessor Wilson, “ 1 
have; dono wi’ doubts now. Colonel Manncring is 
just Walter Scott, painted hy himself. ” This was 
repeated to Janies Hallautyno, aif he sixain men- 
tioned it to Scott — who smiled in approbation of 
tho Shepherd’* shrewdness, and often afterwards, 
when the printer expressed an opinion in which 
lies could not concur, would cut him short with — 
“James — James- -you’ll find that Colonel Mail- 

norm# has laid down the law on this point.” 

I resume my extinct — 

“ All the productions 1 am acquainted with, l*otli of tlie poet 
anil of the prow* writer, recommend themselves by a native 
piety and goodness, not generally predominant in modern works 
of imagination ; and which, when* they do appear, are too of- 
ten disfigured by eccentrieity, pretension, or bad taste. In the 
works before us there is a constant tendency to promote the 
desire of excellence in ourselves, and the love of it in our neigh- 
bours, by making us think honourably of our general nature. 
'Whatever kindly or charitable affection, whatever principle of 
manly and honest ambition exists within us, is roused ami sti- 
mulated by the perusal of these writings ; our passions are won 
to the cause of justice, purity, and self-denial ; and the old, in- 
dissoluble ties that bind us to country, kindred, and birthplace, 
appear to strengthen as wc read, and brace themselves more 
firmly aliout the heart and imagination, iioth writers, although 
peculiarly happy in their conception of all chivalrous and ro- 
mantic excellencies, are still more distinguished by their deep 
and true feeling and expressive delineation of the graces and 
virtues proper to domestic life. The gallant, elevated, and punc- 
tilious cliaructer which a Frenchman contemplates in speaking 
of 4 uu lionnCte homme,’ is singularly combined, in these au- 
thors, with the genial, homely good qualities that win from a 
Caledonian the exclamation or * honest man ! * Hut the crown 
of their merits, as virtuous and moral writers, is the manly and 
exemplary spirit with which, upon all seasonable occasions, they 
pay honour and homage to religion, ascribing to it its just pre- 
eminence among the causes of human happiness, and dwelling 
on it as the only certain source of pure and elevated thoughts, 
and upright, benevolent, and magnanimous actions. 

“ ’Jliis, then, is common to the booksof both writers, — that 
they furnish a direct and distinguished contrast to the atrabi- 


lious gloom of some modem works of genius, anil the wanton, 
but not artless levity of others. They yield a memorable, I 
trust an immortal, accession to the evidences of a truth not al- 
ways fashionaMe in literature, that the mind of man may put 
forth all its bold luxuriance of original thought, strong feeling, 
and vivid imagination, without being loosed from any sacred 
and social bond, or pruned of any legitimate affection; and 
tluit the Muse is indeed a 4 heavenly goddess, and not a grace- 
less, lawless runagate, 

* sft'ujmf, edrne * — 

“ Hood sense, the sure foundation of excellence in all the 
arts, is another leading characteristic of these productions. As- 
suming the author of Wavcrley and tho author of Marmion to 
be the same person. It would lie difficult in our times to find a 
second equally free from affectation , prejudice, and every other 
distortiou or depravity of judgment, whether arising from igno- 
rance, weakness, or corruption of morals. It is astonishing that 
so voluminous and successful a writer should so seldom be be- 
trayed into any of those 4 fantastic tricks * which, in such a man, 
make 4 the angels weep,* and (<? con verso) the critics laugh, lie 
adopts no fashionable cant, colloquial, philosophical, or lite- 
rary ; he takes no delight in being unintelligible ; he does not 
amuse himself by throwing out those tine sentimental and me- 
taphysical threads which float upon the air, anil tease and tickle 
the passengers, but present no palpable substance to their grasp ; 
he aims at no Utilities that 4 score tho eye of vulgar light ;’ ne 
is no dealer in paradoxes; no affecter of new doctrines in 
taste or morals ; lie lias no eccentric sympathies or antipathies ; 
no maudlin philanthropy, or inijtcrtinent cynicism; no non- 
descript hobby-horse ; and with all his matchless energy and 
originality of mind, he is content to admire popular books, and 
enjoy popular pleasures ; to cherish those opinions which ex- 
perience liu* sanctioned; to reverence those institutions which 
antiquity has hallowed ; and to erjoy, admire, cherish, and 
reverence all these with the same plainness, simplicity, and 
sincerity ns our ancestors did of old. 

******* 

1 4 T cannot help dwelling for a moment on the great similarity 
of tnumicr apparent in the female portraits of the two writer* 
The pictures of their heroines are executed witli a peculiar 
flneness, delicacy, and minuteness of touch, and with a care at 
times almost amounting to timidity, so that they generally ap- 
jieur more highly llnislicd, but less 1 Mildly and strikingly thrown 
out, than the figures with which they are surrounded. Their 
elegance and purity are always udinimhlc, and are hnpplly 
combined, in most instances, with unaffected case and natural 
spirit. Strong practical sense is their most prevailing charac- 
teristic, unaccompanied by uny repulsive air of Heltlsbness, pe- 
dantry, or tiiifcniinine harshness. Few writers have over evinced, 
in so strong a degree as tho authors of Marmion and Wavcrley, 
that manly regard, and dignified but enthusiastic devotion, 
which may lie expressed by tho term loyalty to the fair sex, the 
honourable attributes of chivalrous and romantic ages. If they 
touch on the faults of womnnkind, their satire is playful, not 
lYintemptiiuus; and their acquaintance with feiuulu manners, 
graces, and foibles, is apparently drawn, not from libertine ex- 
perience, but from the guileless familiarity of domestic life. 

44 Of all human ties and connexions there Is none so fre- 
quently brought in view, or adorned with ho many touches of 
the most affecting eloquence by both these writers, ns the pure 
and tender relation of lather and daughter. Douglas and Ellen 
in the Lady of the Lake will immediately occur to you ns a dis- 
tiutpiislied example. Their mutual utfcctlon and solicitude ; 
their pride in each other's excellencies; the parent's regret or 
the obscurity to which fate 1ms doomed his child; and the 
daughter's self-devotion to her father's welfare and safety, con- 
stitute the highest interest of the poem, and that which is most 
uniformly sustained ; nor does this nr any other remanco of the 
same author contain a finer stroke of passion than the over- 
boiling of Di uglas's wrath, when, mixed as a stranger with the 
crowd at Stirling, lie secs his daughter's favourite Lufru chas- 
tised by the royal huntsman. 

44 In Kokeby, the filial attachment and duteous anxieties of 
Matilda form the lending feature of her character, and the 
chief source of her distresses. The intercourse I >e tween King 
Arthur and his daughter tlyneth, in The Dridul of Triermain, 
is neither long nor altogether amicable; blit the monarch's 
feelings on first beholding that beautiful 4 slip of wilderness,' 
and his manner of receiving hrr before the queen and court, 
ore too forcibly und naturally described to be omitted in this 
enumeration. 

44 Of all the novels, there are at most hut two or three in 
which a fond father and affectionate daughter may not he 
pointed out among the principal characters, and in which the 
main interest of many scenes does not arise out of that paternal 
and filial relation. What a beautiful display of natural feeling, 
under every turn of circumstances that can render the situa- 
tions of child and parent agonizing or delightful, runs through 
the history of David Deans and his two daughters! How af- 
fecting is the tale of Leicester's unhappy Countess, after we 
liave seen her forsaken father consuming away with moody 
sorrow in his joyless manor-house ! How exquisite are the 
grouping and contrast of Isaac, the kind but sordid Jew, and 
his heroic Rebecca, of the buckram Daren of Hmdwardine and 
the sensitive Rose, the reserved but ardent Manncring, and the 
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flighty coquette Julia! Tn tlm Antiquary, and Bride of Lam - 
mermoor, anxiety la raised t» the most painful height by the 
spectacle of father and daughter exposed together to imminent 
and frightful peril. The heroines in Rob Roy and the Black 
Dwarf are duteous and devoted daughters, the one of an un- 
fortunate, the other of an unworthy parent. In the whole 
story of Kenilworth there is nothing ttiat more strongly indi- 
cates a master-hand than the pntemnl carefulness and appre- 
hensions of the churl Foster ; and among the most striking 
scenes in A Legend of Montrose, is that in which Sir Duncan 
Campbell is attracted by an obscure yearning of the heart to- 
ward his unknown child, the supposed orphan of Darlinva- 
rach." 

I must not attempt to follow out Mr Adolphus 
in his most ingenious tracings of petty coincidences 
in thought, and, above all, in expression, between 
the poet of Marmion and the novelist of Waverley. 
His apology for tho minuteness of his detail in that 
part of his work, is, however, too graceful to be 
omitted : — “ It cannot, 1 think, appear frivolous or 
irrelevant, in the inquiry we are pursuing, to dwell 
on these minute coincidences. Unimportant indeed 
they are if looked upon as subjects of direct criti- 
cism ; but considered with reference to our present 
purpose, they resemble those light substances which, 
floating on the trackless sea, discover the true set- 
ting of some mighty current : they are the buoyant 
driftwood which betrays the hidden communication 
of two great poetic oceans.” 

I conclude with re-quoting a fragment from one 
of the quaint tracts of Sir Thomas Urquhart. The 
following is tho epigraph of Mr Adolphus's 5th 
Letter : — 

44 O with how groat liveliness did he represent the conditions 
of all manner of men ! From tho overweening monarch to the 

K pcvlsh swaine, through all intermediate degrees of the super- 
cinl courtier or proud warrior, dissembling churchman, doting 
old man, cozening lawyer, lying traveler, covetous merclinnt, 
mdo seaman, pcdnntick molar, the amorous shcplieard, en- 
vious artisan, vain-glorious master, aiul tricky servant ; 

lie had all tho jeers, squibs, flouts, bids, quins, taunts, whims, 
jests, clinches, gybes, moke**, jerks, with nil the several kinds 
of equivocations and other sophistical captions, thnt could pro- 
perly be ndupted to the person by whoso representation ho in- 
tended to inveagle the coiui>aiiy into a fit of mirth ! ” 

I have it not in my power to produce the letter 
in which Scott conveyed to Ileber his opinion of 
this work. 1 know, however, that it ended with a 
request that he should present Mr Adolphus with 
his thanks for the handsome terms in which liis 
poetical efforts had been spoken of throughout, and 
request him, in tlio name of the author of Marmion , 
not to revisit Scotland without reserving a day for 
Abbotsford; and the Eidolon of the author of 
Waverley was made, a few mouths afterwards, to 
speak as follows in the Introduction to the Fortunes 
of Nigel: — “ These letters to the member for the 
University of Oxford show the wit, genius, and 
delicacy of the author, which I heartily wish to see 
engaged on a subject of more importance ; and 
show, besides, that tho preservation of my charac- 
ter of incognito has engaged early talent in the dis- 
cussion of a curious question of evidence. But a 
cause, however ingeniously pleaded, is not therefore 
gained. You may remember the neatly-wrought 
chain of circumstantial evidence, so artificially 
brought forward to prove Sir Philip Francis’s title 
to the Letters of Junius, seemed at first irrefraga- 
ble ; yet the influence of the reasoning has passed 
away, and Junius, in the general opinion, is as 
much unknown as ever. But on this subject I will 
not be soothed or provoked into saying ono word 
more. To say who I am not, would be one step 
towards saying who 1 am ; and as I desire not, any 
more than a certain Justice of Peace mentioned by 
Sheaetone, the noise or report such things make in 


the world, I shall continue to be silent on a subject 
which, in my opinion, is very undeserving the noise 
that has been made about it, and still more unwor- 
thy of the serious employment of such ingenuity aa 
lias been displayed by the young letter-writer.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 

New Buildings at Abbotsford — Chiefswoorl —William Erskine 
— Letter to Countess Piirgstall — Progress of the Pirate — 
Private Letters in the Reign of James I. — Commencement 
of the Fortunes of Nigel — Second Sale of Copyrights — Con- 
tract for 4 4 Four Works of Fiction " — Enormous profits of the 
Novelist, and extravagant projects of Constable — The Pirate 
published — Lord Byron's Cain, dedicated to Scott — A flats 
of the Beacon Newspaper — Franck's Northern Memoirs, 
and Notes of Lord Fountain hall, published. 

1 * 521 . 

When Sir Walter returned from London, he 
brought with him the detailed plans of Mr Atkin- 
son for the completion of liis house at Abbotsford ; 
— which, however, did not extend to the gateway 
or the beautiful screen between the court aud the 
garden — for these graceful parts of the general 
design were conceptions of liis own, reduced to 
shape by tho skill of the Messrs Smith of Darnick. 
It would not, indeed, be easy for me to apportion 
rightly the constituent members of the whole edi- 
fice ; — throughout there were numberless consulta- 
tions with Mr Blorc, Mr Terry, and Mr Skene, as 
well as with Mr Atkinson — and the actual builders 
placed considerable inventive talents, as well an 
admirable workmanship, at the service of their 
friendly employer. Every preparation was now 
made by them, and the foundations might have 
been set about without farther delay ; but he was 
very reluctant to authorize the demolition of the 
rustic porch of the old cottage, with its luxuriant 
overgrowth of roses and jessamines ; and, in short, 
could not make up his mind to sign the death- 
warrant of this favourite bower until winter had 
robbed it of its beauties. lie then made an ex- 
cursion from Edinburgh, on purpose to be present 
at its downfall — saved as many of the creepers as 
seemed likely to survive removal, and planted them 
with his own hands about a somewhat similar porch, 
erected expressly for their reception, at liis daugh- 
ter Sophia’s little cottage of Chiefswood. 

There my wife and I spent this summer and 
autumn of 1821— the first of several seasons which 
will ever dwell on my memory as the happiest of 
my life. We were near enough Abbotsford to par- 
take as often as we liked of its brilliant society ; 
yet could do so without being exposed to the worry 
and exhaustion of spirit which the daily reception 
of new-comers entailed upon all the family except 
Sir Walter himself. But, in truth, even lie was not 
always proof against the annoyances connected with 
such a style of open -house-keeping. Even his tem- 
per sunk sometimes under the solemn applauses 
of learned dulness, the vapid raptures of painted 
and periwigged dowagers, the liorsc-leecli avidity 
with which underbred foreigners urged their ques- 
tions, and the pompous simpers of condescending 
magnates. When sore beset at home in this way, 
he would every now and then discover that he had 
some very particular business to attend to on an out- 
lying part of his estate, and craving the indulgence 
of his guests overnight, appear at the cabin in the 
glen before its inhabitants were astir in the morn- 
ing. The clatter of Sibyl Grey’s hoofs, the yelping 
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of Mustard and Spice, and liis own joyous shout of 
reteilUe under our windows, were the signal that 
ne had burst his toils, and meant for that day to 
‘‘ take his ease in his inn.” On descending, he was 
to be found seated with all his dogs and ours about 
him, under a spreading ash that overshadowed half 
the bank between the cottage and the brook, point- 
ing the edge of his woodman’s axe for himself, and 
listening to Tom Purdie’s lecture touching the 
plantation that most needed thinning. After break- 
fast, ho would take possession of a dressing-room up 
stairs, and write a chapter of The Pirate; and then, 
having made up and despatched his packet for Mr 
Ballantyne, away to join Purdie wherever the fores- 
ters were at work — and sometimes to labour among 
them as strenuously as John Swanston himself — 
until it was time either to rejoin his own party at 
AbWbtsford, or the quiet circle of the cottage. — 
When his guests were* few and friendly, he often 
made them come over and meet him at Chiefs wood 
in a body towards evening ; and surely he never 
appeared to more amiable advantage than when 
helping his young people with their little arrange- 
ments upon such occasions. He was ready with all 
sorts of devices to supply the wants of a narrow 
establishment; he used to delight particularly in 
sinking the wine in a well under the brae ere lie 
went out, and bawling up the basket just before 
dinner was announced — this primitive process be- 
ing, lie said, what he had always practised when a 
young housekeeper ; and in his opinion far superior 
in its results to any application of iec ; and, in the 
same spirit, whenever the weather was sufficiently 
genial, he voted for dining out of doors altogether, 
which at once got rid of the inconvenience of very 
small rooms, and made it natural and easy for the 
gentlemen to help the ladies, so that the paucity of 
servants went for nothing. Mr Rose used to amuse 
himself with likening the scene and the party to 
the closing act of one of those little French dramas, 
where “ Monsieur le Comte” and “ Madame la 
Comtesse” appear feasting at a village bridal un- 
der the trees; but in truth, our “ M. le Comte” 
was only trying to live over again for a few simple 
hours his own old life of Lasswade. 

When circumstances permitted, ho usually spent 
one evening at least in the week at our little cot- 
tage ; and almost as frequently he did the like with 
the Fergussons, to whose table lie could bring 
chance visiters, when be pleased, with equal free- 
dom as to his daughter’s. Indeed it seemed to be 
much a matter of chance, any fine day when there 
had been no alurming invasion of the Southron, 
whether the three families (which, in fact, made 
but one) should dine at Abbotsford, Iluiitly Burn, 
or at Cliiefswood ; and at none of them was the 
party considered quite complete, unless it included 
also Mr Laidlaw. Death has laid a heavy hand 
upon that circle — as happy a circle I believe as 
ever met. Bright eyes now closed in dust, gay 
voices for ever silenced, seem to haunt me as I 
write. With three exceptions, they aro all gone. 
Even since the last of these volumes 1 was finished, 
she whom I may now &adly record as, next to Sir 
Walter himself, tlio chief ornament and delight at 
all those simple meetings — she to whose love I 
owed my own place in them — Scott’s eldest daugh- 
ter, the one of all liis children who in countenance, 

• i The 4th vol. of the original edition wan pit blurt lod in July — 
the 5th (of which thia was the sixth chapter) in October JJ&7* 


mind, and man net’s, most resembled himself, and 
who indeed was as like him in all things as a gentle 
innocent woman can ever be to a great man deeply 
tried and skilled in the struggles and perplexities 
of active life -she, too, is no more. And in the 
very hour that saw her laid in her grave, the only 
other female survivor, her dearest friend Margaret 
Fergus son, breathed her last also. — But enough — 
and more than I intended — I must resume the 
story of Abbotsford. 

During several weeks of that delightful summer, 
Scott had under his roof Mr William Erskine and 
two of his daughters ; this being, I believe, their 
first visit to Tweedside since the death of Mrs Er- 
skine in September 1819. llo had probably made 
a point of having liis friend with him at this parti- 
cular time, because lie was desirous of having the 
bcuefit of liis advice and corrections from day to 
day as he advanced in the composition of the Pi- 
rate — with the localities of which romance the 
Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland was of course tho- 
roughly familiar. At all events, the constant and 
eager delight with which Erskine watched the pro- 
gress of the tale has left a deep impression on my 
memory ; and indeed 1 heard so many of its chap- 
ters first read from the MS. by him, that I can 
never open the book now without thinking I hear 
his voice. Sir Walter uses! to give him at break- 
fast the pages he had written that morning ; and 
very commonly, while he was again at work in his 
study, Erskine would walk over to Cliiefswood, that 
he might have the pleasure of reading them aloud 
to my wife and me under our favourite tree, before 
the packet had to be scaled up for the printer, or 
rather for the transcriber in Edinburgh. I cannot 
paint the delight and the pride with which he ac- 
quitted himself on such occasions. The little arti- 
fice of liis manner was merely superficial, and was 
wholly forgotten as tender affection and admiration, 
fresh as the impulses of childhood, glistened in his 
eye?, and trembled in his voico. 

This reminds me that I have not yet attempted 
any sketch of the person and manners of Scott’s 
most intimate friend. Their case was no contra- 
diction to the old saying, that the most attached 
comrades are often very unliko each other in cha- 
racter and temperament. The mere physical con- 
trast was as strong as could well be, and this is not 
unworthy of notice here ; for Erskine was, I think, 
the only mail in whose society Scott took great 
pleasure, during the more vigorous part of his life, 
that had neither constitution nor inclination for any 
of the rough bodily exercises in which he himself' 
delighted. Tho Counscdlor (as Scott always called 
him; was a little man of feeble make, who seemed 
unhappy when his pony got beyond a foot-pace, 
and bad never, I should suppose, addicted himself 
to any out-of-doors sport whatever. He would, I 
fancy, have as soon thought of slaying his own 
mutton as of handling a fowling-piece ; lie used to 
shudder when ho saw a party equipped for coursing, 
us if murder were in the wind ; but tho cool me- 
ditative angler was in his eyes the abomination of 
abominations. His small elegant features, hectic 
cheek, and soft hazel eyes, were the index of the 
quick sensitive gentle spirit within. Ho had the 
warm heart of a woman, her generous enthusiasm, 
and some of her weaknesses. A beautiful landscape, 
or a fine strain of music, would send the tears roll- 
ing down his check ; and though capable, I have no 
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doubt, of exhibiting, had his duty called him to do | 
so, the highest spirit of a hero or a martyr, he had 
very little command over his nerves amidst cir- 
cumstances such as men of ordinary mould (to say 
nothing of iron fabrics like Scott’s) regard with 
indifference, lie would dismount to lead his horse 
down what liis friend hardly perceived to bo a de- 
scent at all ; grew pale at a precipice ; and, unlike 
the White Lady of A venel, would go a long way 
round for a bridge. 

Erskinc had as yet been rather unfortunate in 
his professional career, and thought a sheriffship 
by no means the kind of advancement due to his 
merits, and which his connexions might naturally 
have secured for him. These circumstances had 
at the time when I first observed him tinged his 
demeanour; he had come to intermingle a certain 
wayward snappishness now and then with his fo- 
rensic exhibitions, and in private seemed inclined 
(though altogether incapable of abandoning the 
Tory party) to say bitter things of people in high 
places ; but with theso exceptions, never was bene- 
volence towards all the human race more lively and 
overflowing than his evidently was, even when he 
considered himself as one who had reason to com- 
plain of his luck in the world. Now, however, these 
little asperities had disappeared ; one great real 
grief had castes shadow over him, and submissive 
to the chastisement of heaven, he had no longer 
any thoughts for the petty misusage of mankind. 
Scott’s apprehension was, that his ambition was 
extinguished with his resentment ; and he was now 
using every endeavour, in connexion with their 
common friend the Lord Advocate liae, to procure 
for Erskinc that long-coveted seat on the bench, 
about which the subdued widower himself had 
ceased to occupy his mind. By and by these views 
were realized to Scott’s high satisfaction, and for a 
brief season with tlio happiest effect on Erskinc’s 
own spirits — liut I shall not anticipate the sequel* 

Meanwhile lie shrunk from the collisions of ge- 
neral society in Edinburgh, and lived almost ex- 
clusively in his own little circle of intimates. His 
conversation, though somewhat precise and finical 
on the first impression, was rich in knowledge, llis 
literary ambition, active and aspiring at the out- 
set, had long before this time merged in his pro- 
found veneration for Scott; but lie still read a 
great deal, and did so as much l believe with a 
view to assisting Scott by hints anti suggestions, as 
for his own amusement. He had much of liis 
friend’s tact in extracting the picturesque from old, 
and, generally speaking, dull books ; and in bring- 
ing out his stores lie often showed a groat deal of 
qunint humour aud sly wit. 

Scott, on his side, respected, trusted, and loved 
him, much as an affectinnato husband does the 
wife who gave him her heart in youth, and thinks 
his thoughts rather than her own in the evening 
of life ; he soothed, cheered, and sustained Erskine 
habitually. I do not believe a more entire and 
perfect confidence ever subsisted than theirs was 
and always had been in each other; and to one 
who had duly observed the creeping jealousies of 
human nature, it might perhaps seem doubtful on 
which side the balance of real nobility of heart and 
character, os displayed in tlieir connexion at the 
time of which 1 am speaking, ought to be cast. 

Among the common friends of thoir young days, 
of whom they both delighted to speak — aud always 


spoke with warm and equal affection — was the 
sister of their friend Cranstoun, the confidant of 
Scott’s first unfortunate love, whom neither had 
now seen for a period of more than twenty years. 
This lady had undergone domestic afflictions more 
than sufficient to have crushed almost any spirit 
but her own. Her husband, the Count Purgstall, 
had died some years before this time, leaving her 
an only son, a youth of the most amiable disposi- 
tion, and possessing abilities which, had he lived to 
develope them, must have secured for him a high 
station in the annals of genius. This hope of her 
eyes, the last heir of an illustrious lineage, followed 
his father to the tomb in the nineteenth year of his 
age. The desolate Countess was urged by her fa- 
mily in Scotland to return, after this bereavement, 
to her native country ; but she had vowed to her 
son on his deathbed, that one day her dust should 
ho mingled with his; and no argument could in- 
duce her to depart from the resolution of remaining 
in solitary Styria. By her desire, a valued friend 
of the house of Purgstall, who had been bom and 
bred up on their estates, the celebrated Orientalist 
Joseph Von Hammer, compiled a little memoir of 
“ The Two last Counts of Purgstall,” which ho put 
forth, in January 18*21, under the title of “ Denk- 
malil,” or Monument ; and of this work the Coun- 
tess sent a copy to Sir Walter (with whom her 
correspondence had been during several years sus- 
pended), by tlic hands of her eldest brother, Mr 
Henry Cranstoun, who had been visiting her in 
Styria, and who at this time occupied a villa within 
a few miles of Abbotsford. Scott’s letter of ac- 
knowledgment never reached her ; ami indeed I 
doubt if it was ever despatched, lie appears to 
have meditated a set of consolatory verses for its 
conclusion, and the muse not answering his call at 
the moment, 1 suspect he had allowed the sheet, 
which l now transcribe, to fall aside and be lost 
sight of among his multifarious masses of MS. 

“To the Countess Purgstall , <%c. <$-c. 

“ My Dear and much- valued Friend, — You can- 
not imagine how much I was interested and affected 
by receiving your token of youi kind recollection, 
after the interval of so many years. Your brother 
Henry breakfasted with me yesterday, and gave 
me the letter and the book, which served me as 
a matter of much melancholy reflection for many 
bom's. 

“ Hardly anything makes tlio mind recoil so much 
upon itself as the being suddenly and strongly re- 
called to times long past, and that by the voice of 
one whom we have so much loved and respected. 
Do not think 1 have ever forgotten you, or the 
many happy days I passed in Frederick Street, in 
society which fate has separated so far, and for so 
manv years. 

“ The little volume was particularly acceptable to 
me, as it acquainted me with many circumstances, 
of which distance and imperfect communication 
had cither left me entirely ignorant, or had trans- 
mitted only inaccurate information. 

“ Alas 1 my dear friend, what can the utmost ef 
forts of friendship offer you, beyond the sympathy 
which, however sincere, must sound like an empty 
compliment in the ear of affliction! God knows 
with what willingness I would undertake anything 
wliich might afford you the melancholy consolation - 
of knowing how much your old and early friend 
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interests himself in the sad event which has so 
deeply wounded your peace of mind. The verses, 
therefore, which conclude this letter, must not be 
weighed according to their intrinsic value, for the 
more inadequate they are to express the feelings 
they would fain convey, the more they show the 
author’s anxious wish to do what may be grateful 
to you. 

** In truth, I have long given up poetry. I have 
had my day with the public ; and being no great 
believer in poetical immortality, I was very well 
pleased to rise a winner, without continuing the 
gamo till I was beggared of any credit I had ac- 
quired. Besides, I felt the prudence of giving way 
before the more forcible and powerful genius of 
Byron. If I were either greedy, or jealous of po- 
etical fame — and both are strangers to my nature 
— 1 might comfort myself with the thought, that 
I would hesitate to strip myself to the contest so 
fearlessly as Byron docs ; or to command the won- 
der and terror of the public, by exhibiting, in my 
own person, the sublime attitude of tho dying gla- 
diator. But with the old frankness of twenty years 
since, I will fairly own, that this same delicacy of 
mine, may arise more from conscious want of vi- 
gour and inferiority, than from a delicate dislike to 
the nature of the conflict. At any rate, there is a 
time for everything, and without swearing oaths to 
it, I think my time for poetry has gone by. 

fct My health suffered horridly last year, I think 
from over labour and excitation ; and though it is 
now apparently restored to its usual tone, yet du- 
ring the long and painful disorder (spasms in the 
stomach), and the frightful process of cure, by a 
prolonged use of calomel, I learned that my frame 
was made of flesh, and not of iron — a conviction 
which I will long keep in remembrance, and avoid 
any occupation so laborious and agitating as poetry 
must be, to be worth anything. 

“ In this humour I often think of passing a few 
weeks on the continent — a summer vacation if I 
can - - and of course my attraction to Gratz would 
be very strong. I fear this is tho only chance of 
our meeting in this world— we, who once saw each 
other daily ! for I understand from George and 
Henry, that there is little chance of your coming 
here. And when 1 look around me, and consider 
how many changes you would see in feature, form, 
and fashion, amongst all you knew and loved; and 
how much, uq sudden squall, or violent tempest, but 
the slow and gradual progress of life’s long voyage, 
has severed all the gallant fellowships whom you left 
spreading their sails to the morning breeze, I really 
am not sure that you would have much pleasure. 

“ The gay and wild romance of life is over with 
all of us. The real, dull, and stem history of hu- 
manity has made a far greater progress over our 
heads; and age, dark and unlovely, lias laid his 
crutch over the stoutest fellow’s shoulders. One 
thing your old society may boast, that they have 
all run their course with honour, and almost all | 
with distinction; and the brother suppers of Fre- 
derick Street have certainly made a very consider- 
able figure in the world, as was to be expected, 
from her talents under whose auspices they were 
assembled. 

1 In communicating this letter to my friend Captain Hall, 
when he was engaged In his Account of a Visit to Madame de 
Vurgstall during the last months of her life, I suggested to him, 
In consequence of an expression about Scott's health, that it 


“ One of the most pleasant sights which you 
would see in Scotland, as it now stands, would be 
your brothor George in possession of the most beau- 
tiful and romantic place in Clydesdale ---Corehouse. 
I have promised often to go out with him, and as- 
sist him with my deep experience as a planter and 
landscape gardener. I promise you my oaks will 
outlast my laurels ; and I pique myself more upon 
my compositions for manure than on any other 
compositions whatsoever to which I was ever ac- 
cessary. But so much does business of one sort 
or other engage us both, that we never have been 
able to fix a time which suited us both ; and with 
tho utmost wish to make out the party, perhaps 
wo ntivor may. 

“ This is a melancholy letter, but it is chiefly so 
from the sad tone of yours — who have had such 
real disasters to lament — while mine is only the 
humorous sadness, which a retrospect on human 
life is sure to produce on the most prosperous. For 
my own course of life, l have only to bo ashamed 
of its prosperity, and afraid of its termination ; for 
I have little 1 * 00300 , arguing on the doctrine of 
chances, to hope that the same good fortune will 
attend me for ever. I have had an affectionate and 
promising family, many friends, few unfriends, and, 
I think, no enemies — and more of fame and for- 
tune than mere literature ever procurod for a man 
before. 

“ I dwell among my own people, and have many 
whose happiness iH dependent on me, and which I 
study to the best of my power. I trust my temper, 
which you know is by nature good and easy, has 
not been spoiled by flattery or prosperity; and there- 
fore I have escaped entirely that irritability of dispo- 
sition which I think is planted, like the slave ill the 
poet’s chariot, to prevent his enjoying his triumph. 

u Should things, therefore, change with me — 
and in these times, or indeed in any times, such 
change is to be apprehended — I trust I shall be 
able to surrender these adventitious advantages, as 
1 would my upper dress, as something extremely 
comfortable, but which 1 can make shift to do with- 
out.” 1 . . . 

As I may have no occasion hereafter to allude 
to the early friend with whose sorrows Scott thus 
sympathized amidst tho meridian splendours of his 
own worldly career, 1 may take this opportunity of 
mentioning, that Captain Basil Hall’s conjecture, 
of her having been the original of Diana Vernon, 
appeared to myself from the first chimerical; and 
that I have since heard those who knew her best 
in the days of her intercourse with Sir Walter, ex- 
press the same opinion in the most decided manner. 
But to return. 

While the Pirate was advancing under Mr Er- 
skine’s eye, Scott had even more than the usual 
allowance of minor literary operations on hand. 
He edited a reprint of a curious old book, called 
“ Franck’s Northern Memoir, and the Contempla- 
tive Angler;” and he also prepared for the press 
a volume published soon after, under the title of 
“ Chronological Notes on Scottish Affairs, 1680 to 
1701, from the Diary of Lord Fountainhall.” The 
professional writings of that celebrated old lawyer 

must have been written in 1820. The date of tbe ••Denkmabl," 
to whirl) it refers, is, however, sufficient evidence that 1 ought 
to have said 1821. 

•If 
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had been much In his hands from liia early years, 
on account of the incidental light which they throw 
on the events of a most memorable period in Scot- 
tish history: and he seems to have contemplated 
some more considerable selection from his remains, 
but to have dropped these intentions, on being given 
to understand that they might interfere with those 
of Lord Fountain hall’s accomplished representa- 
tive, the present Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Baronet. 
It is, however, to be regretted, that Sir Thomas’s 
promise of a Life of his eminent ancestor has not 
yet been redeemed. 

In August appeared the volume of the Novelist’s 
Library, containing Scott’s Life of Smollett ; and it 
being now ascertained that John Ballantyne had 
died a debtor, the editor offered to proceed with 
this series of prefaces, on the footing that the 
whole profits of the work should go to his widow. 
Mr Constable, whose health was now beginning to 
break, had gone southwards in quest of more genial 
air, and was at Hastings when he heard of this pro- 
position. He immediately wrote to me, entreating 
me to represent to Sir Walter that the undertaking, 
having been coldly received at first, was unlikely to 
grow in favour if continued on the same plan — 
that in his opinion the bulk of the volumes, and the 
small type of their text, had been unwisely chosen, 
for a work of mere entertainment, and could only 
be suitable for one of reference ; that Ballantyno’s 
Novelist’s Library, therefore, ought to be stopped 
at once, and another in a lighter shape, to range 
with the late collected edition of the first series of 
the Waverley Romances, announced with his own 
name as publisher, and Scott’s as editor. He pro- 
posed at the same time to commence the issue of a 
Select Library of English Poetry, with prefaces and 
a few notes by the same hand; and calculating that 
each of these collections should extend to twenty- 
five volumes, and that the publication of both might 
be concluded within two years — “ the writing of 
the prefaces, &c. forming perhaps an occasional 
relief from more important labours”! — the book- 
seller offered to pay tlicir editor ill all the sum of 
£6000: a small portion of which sum, as he hinted, 
would undoubtedly be more than Mrs John Bal- 
lantyne could ever hope to derive from the prose- 
cution of her husband’s last publishing adventure. 
Various causes combined to prevent the realization 
of these magnificent projects. Scott now, as at the 
beginning of his career of speculation, had views 
about what a collection of English Poetry should 
be, in which even Constable could not, on consider- 
ation, be made to concur ; and I have already ex- 
plained the coldness with which he regarded further 
attempts upon our Elder Novelists. The Ballon - 
tyne Library crept on to the tenth volume, and was 
men dropped abruptly; and the double negotiation 
with Constable was never renewed. 

Lady Louisa Stuart had not, I fancy, read Scott’s 
Lives of the Novelists until, some years after this 
time, they were collected into two little piratical 
duodecimos by a Parisian bookseller; and on her 
then expressing her admiration of them, together 
with her astonishment that the speculation of which 
they formed a part should have attracted little no- 
tice of any sort, he answered as follows: — “ I am 
delighted they afford any entertainment, for they 
are rather flimsily written, being done merely to 
oblige a friend: they were yoked to a great, ill- 
conditioned, lubberly, double-columned book, which 
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| they were as useful to tug along as a set of fleas 
would be to draw a mail-coach. It is very difficult 
to answer your Ladyship’s curious question con- 
cerning cliange of taste ; but whether in young or 
old, it takes place insensibly without the parties 
being aware of it. A grand-aunt of my own, Mrs 
Keith of Ravelstone, who was a person of some 
condition, being a daughter of Sir JohirSwinton of 
Swinton — lived with unabated vigour of intellect 
to a very advanced age. She was very fond of 
reading, and enjoyed it to the last of her long life. 
One day she asked me, when we happened to be 
alone together, whether I had ever seen Mrs Behn’s 
novels ? — I confessed the charge. — Whether I could 
get her a sight of them? — I said, with some hesi- 
tation, I believed 1 could ; but tliat 1 did not think 
she would like either the manners, or the language, 
which approached too near that of Charles ll.’s time 
to be quite proper reading. ‘ Nevertheless,* said the 
good old lady, * I remember them being so much 
admired, and being so much interested in them 
myself, that I wish to look at them again.’ To hear 
was to obey. So I sent Mrs Aplira Behn, curiously 
sealed up, with ‘ private and confidential’ on the 
packet, to my gay old grand-aunt. The next time 
I saw her afterwards, she gave me back Aplira, pro- 
perly wrapped up, witli nearly these words: — * Take 
back your bonny Mrs Behn ; and, if you will take 
my advice, put her in the tire, for I found it impos- 
sible to get through the very first novel. But is it 
not,’ she said, * a very odd thing tliat I, an old wo- 
man of eighty and upwards, sitting alone, feel my- 
self ashamed to read a book which, sixty years ago, 
I have heard read aloud for the amusement of largo 
circles, consisting of the first and most creditable 
society in London!’ This, of course, was owing to 
the gradual improvement of the national taste and 
delicacy. The change that brings into and throws 
out of fashion particular styles of composition, is 
something of the same kind. It does not signify 
what the greater or less merit of the book is: — the 
reader, as Tony Lumpkin says, must be in a con- 
catenation accordingly — the fashion, or the general 
taste, must have prepared him to be pleased, or put 
him on his guard against it. It is much like dress. 
If Clarissa should appear before a modern party 
in her lace ruffles and head-dress, or Lovelace in 
his wig, however genteelly powdered, I am afraid 
they would make no conquests ; the fashion which 
makes conquests of us in other respects, is very 
powerful in literary composition, and adds to the 
effect of some works, while in others it forms their 
sole merit.” 

Among other miscellaneous work of tliis autumn, 
Scott amused some leisure hours with writing a 
series of “ Private Letters,” supposed to have been 
discovered in the repositories of a Noble English 
Family, and giving a picture of manners in town 
and country during the early part of the reign of 
James I. These letters were printed as fast as he 
penned them, in a handsome quarto form, and he 
furnished the margin with a running commentary of 
notes, drawn up in the cliaracter of a disappointed 
chaplain, a keen Whig, or rather Radical, overflow- 
ing on all occasions with spleen against Monarchy 
and Aristocracy. When the printing had reached 
die 72d page, however, he was told candidly by Er- 
skine, by James Ballantyne, and also by myself, 
that, however clever his imitation of the epistolary 
style of the period in question, he was throwing 
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a wav in those letters the materials of as good a ro- 
mance as he had ever penned; and a few days 
afterwards he said to ine — patting Sibyl’s neck till 
elie danced under him — “ You were all quite right: 
if the letters had passed for genuine they would 
have found favour only with a few musty antiqua- 
ries; and if the joke were detected, there was not 
story enough to carry it oft'. I shall burn the sheets, 
and give you Bonny King Jamie and all his tail in 
the old shape, as soon as I can get Captain Goffe 
within view of the gallows.” 

Such was the origin of the * Fortunes of Nigel.” 
As one set of the uncompleted Letters has been 
preserved, I shall here insert a specimen of them, 
in which the reader will easily recogniso the germ 
of more tlian one scene of the novel. 

• “ Jenkin Hannan to the Lord 

'* My Lord. — Towelling this new mishappe of Sir Thomas, 
whereof your Lordshippe makes querie of me, I wolde hartilio 
that I could, truth and tny bounden dutie nlweys Arete satisfied, 
make suche answer as were fullie plcasaunte to me to write, or 
unto your Lordshippe to rcade. But what remedy ? young men 
will have stirring bloodes; and the courtier- like gallants of the 
time will be gamesome and dangerous, as they have beetle in 
daye* past. I think your Lordshippe is so wise, ns to ensto one 
e\u backc to your own more juvenile time, whitest you looke 
forw.inl with the other upon this mischaunce, which, upon my 
l.vfo, will be founrie to be no otherwise harmful to Sir Thomas 
than ns it shews him an hostie Hotspur of the (lay, suddenlie 
checking at whatsoever may seem to smirche his honour. As I 
uin a trew man, and your Lordship's poorc kinsman and bounden 
servant, I think ther lives not a gentleman more trew to his 
friende than Kir Thomas; and although ye lie but brothers 
uterine, yet so denrly doth he holde your favour, thut his father, 
were the gode knight illy ve, should not huve more swaye with 
him than simile your Lordship ; and, also, it is no kindly |mrt 
to sow discord betwene brethren©; for, as the holy Psalmist 
Niythe, * Eccc quambon um rt </nnmjocnndum habi tare fra ires, ’ 
dec. And moreover, it noedes not to tell your Lordshippe that 
Mr Thomas is suddene in his anger ; and it was hut on Wed- 
nesday last that lie said to me, with uioclio distempf rature, — 
Master .Jenkin, I be tolde that ye meddle and make betwonn 
me and my Lorde my brother; wliurfore, tuke this for feyr 
warning©, that when 1 shall fynde you an dooying, l will incon- 
tinent put my dager to tho lnlte in you : — and this waa spoken 
witli all earnestness of visage and actioun, grasping of his poi- 
nard's handle, as one who wolde presentlie make his words good. 
Purely, my Lord, it is not fair carriage toward your pore kins- 
man if ante out of your house make such reports of mo, and of 
tluit which I have written to you in symplcness of hertc, and 
in obedience to your comnmndcmente, which is my law on this 
matter. Trueiy, my Lord, 1 wolde this was well looked to, 
otherweys my rewards for trew service might Im to luindsell 
with my lierte's blode the steel of a Milan poignado. NathcIcsM, 
1 will proeede with my mater, fal back fnl edge, trustyng all 
utterly in the singleness of my integretie, and in your Lord- 
ahippe’a di*crctioun. 

“ My Lorde, the braule which liath befallen chan need this 
waye, and not otherwise. It Imp'd that one Haines, the master 
of the ordinarie where his honour Kir Thomas etetli well nfe 
dailie (when he is not in attendance at courte, wherein he is 
perchnnce more slncke than were wise), shoulde assemble some 
of the beste who haunte Ids house, havying diet ther for money. 
The purpose, ns shewn forthe, was to tusl a new piece of choice 
wyne, and ther Sir Thomas must nodes be, or the ptirpos holdes 
not, and the Alicant liecnincth Bastard. Wei, my Lord, dice 
ther wer and music, lustie helthes and dizzie braines, — some 
snye fair ladyes also, of which 1 know nought, save that suche 
cockatrices hatch wher such cockes of the game do lmunt. Al- 
weya ther was revel and waRsail enow and to spnre. >ow It 
duiunced, that whilst one Button, of Graie’s-lnn, an Essex 
man, held the dice, Sir Thomas tiilethe a fulle carouse to the 
helth of the fair Ladie Elizabeth. Trulic, my Lord, I cannot 
blame his devotfoun to so flair a saint, though I may wish the 
diapel for lib adoration had been better chosen, and the com- 
panie more suitable; end respice Jinem. Tbo pledge lieing 
given, and alle men on foote, aye, and some on knee, to drink 
the same, young Philip Barry, a near kinsman of my Lordo's, 
or so callying himself, takes on him to check at the heithe, 
askyng Kir Thomas if he were willing*; to drink the same in a 
Venetian glasse ? the mening of whiche hard sentence your 
Lordshippe stud csilie construe. Whereupon Kir Thomas, your 
Lordshippe's brother, somewhat shrewisldy demanded whether 
that were his game or his earnest; to which demaunde the 
uther answers recklessly as he tliat wolde not be brow-beaten, 
that Sir Tfcomas might take it for game or emest as him listed. 
.Whereupon your Lordshippe's brother, throwing down withal 
the woodcock© '■ bill, with which, as the faahioun goes, he was 
picking his teeth, answered redily, he cared not that for his 


game or emest, for that neither were worth a bean. A small 
matter this to make such a storie, for presentlie young Dude 
up with the wine- pot in which they had aasald the fresne hga> 
hede, and heveth it at Sir Thomas, which vessel mbslns of the 
mark it was aymM at, enoountreth the hede of Muter Dutton, 
when the outside of the flaggon did that ghich peradventura 
the inside liad accomplish 'dsomewhat later In the evening, 
and stretchetli him on the flore ; and then the crle arose, and 
you might see twenty swords oute at once, and none rightly 
knowing wherfor. And the groomes and valets, who waited la 
the street and in the kitchen, aud who, as seldom fitiles, had 
been as besy with the beer as their masters with tlie wine, pre- 
sentlie fell at odds, and betoke themselves to their weoponea; so 
ther was bouncing of bucklers, and bandying of blades, tasted* 
of clattering of quart pottles, and cliiralngoTharpis and fiddles. 
At length conics the wnche, and, as oft happens in the like 
nflfraies, alle men Join ageyn&t them, and they are beten hak: 
An honest man, David Booth, constable of the night, and a 
chandler by trade, is sorely hurt. The crie rises of Prentices, 
prentices. Clubs, clubs, for word went that the court-gallant* 
and the Oraie's-Inn men had xuurther'd a citizen; all men* 
take the street, and the whole ward is uppe, none well knowing 
why. Menewhilo our gullunts had the lucko and sense to dis- 
perse their company, some getting them into the Temple, the 
gates wherof were presentlie shut to prevent pureuite 1 warrant, 
and some taking I mat as they might; water thus saving whom 
wyne hath endaunger'd. The Alderman of the ward, worthy 
Muster Ban velt, with Master Deputy, and others of repute, 
bestow'd themselves not a litel to compose the tumult, and so 
al past over for the evening. 

“ My Lord, this is the hole of the muter, so far as my earnest 
and anxious serch had therein, as well for the sake of my blode- 
relation to your honourable house, as frome nflectioun to my 
kinsman Sir Thomas, and especiollio in hutnblo oliedlence to 
your regarded coimnaiules. As for other offence given by Sir 
Thomas, whereof idle bruit os are current, us that he should 
have call'd Master Barcie a codshend or an woodcocks, I call 
leme of no such tonnes, nor any ncre to them, only that when 
lie said ho cared not for his game or emest, he Aung down tlie 
woodcock's bill, to which it may be there was sticking a port 
of the head, though my informant saitlie otherwise; and lie 
stodo so cl oho by Kir Tlionuis, that he horde tlie quart-pot 
wldssel as it Hew l>etwixt there too bodes. Of damage done 
among tho better sort, there is not liuiclie ; some cuts and 
thrusts ther wer, that had their sequents in blood and woundes. 
but none dedlie. Of the rascal sort, one fcllowe is kill'd, and 
sundrio hurt, llob lfilton, your brotlier's grome, for life a 
mnyiucd man, having a slosh over the right hande, for faulte.of 
a gauntlet. — Marry lie lias been n bravo knave and u sturdle : 
and if It ptoses your goode Lordship ihj, 1 fynd he wolde glodlle 
bo preferr'd when tym is Atting, to the office of bedle. Ho liath 
a burlie fniine, and scare-lmhe visage ; he shall do wel ciiouglie 
in such charge, though lochyng the use of four Angers. 1 Tli* 
burtvng of tho constubel is a worse matter ; as also the anger 
tluit is I sit ween the courtiers mid Grata's- Inn men ; so that yf 
close hede lie not given, 1 doubt mo we shall here of more Oesto 
Graiornm. Tliei will not be persuaded but that the quarrel 
lietwixt Kir Thomas and young Bnrcio was simulate ; and that 
M aster Dutton's hurtc wes wilful; whercus, on myiyfe, it will 
not Is; found© so. 

“ The counscyl hnth tuen the matter up, and I hero If. Mr 
spoke many things gravely and solidly, and as one who taketli 
| to liert such unbappie eiiuunces, lioth aguinst braiding and 
j drinking. Kir Thomas, with others, hath put in plegge to be 
forthcoming; and so strictly taken up was trie unhappie mater 
of the scots Lord,* that if Ihsith nimble die, which God fore- 
fend, there might lie n fcreful reckoning : For one dtyzen say- 
ctli, 1 trust lidslie, he saw Kir Thomas draw back Ills hand, 
having in it a drawn sword, just ns the constabel felle. It seems 
hut too constnni. tiiat thei were within but short space of cell 
j other when his unhappy clmimce hofel. My Lord, It is not for 
me to saie what course your Lonlshippo should steer in this 
storm, onlie tliat tlie Lord Clmnsellour's gode wonle wil, a* 
resen is, do yeoman's service. Kcliulde it come to Ane or im- 
prisonment, ns is to lie fered, why should not your Lordshippe 
cast the weyght into the lialance for that restraint which goode 
Kir Thomas must nodes bear himself, rather than for such 

i ipualty as must nodes pinche the purses of his frendes. Your 
.orcl ship always knoweth best; but surely the yonge knyght 
Imtli but litel reson to expect that you slinlde further engage 
yourself in such bondcs as might be necessary to bring this fine 
unto the Chequer. Nether have wise men nclde it unAt that 
heated bloode be coold by sequestration for a space from temp- 
tation. There is dout, moreover, whether he may not hold 
himself bounden,; according to the forme of faythe which such 

1 “ The death of tlie rascal sort is mentioned os lie would - 
have commemorated that of adog; and his readiest plan of 
providing for a proAigate menial, 1s to place him in superin- 
tendence of the unhappy poor, over whom his fierce looks and 
rough demeanour are to supply the means of authority, which 
bis arm can no longer enforce by actual violence ! " 

* “ Perhaps the case of Lend Sanquhar. His Lordship had 
the misfortune to be hanged, for causing a poor fencing-mast*# 
to he assassinated, which seems the unhappy matter alluded 
to.” 

i 
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gallants and stirring spirits profess, to have further meeting 
with Master Philip Darcie, or this same Dutton, or with bothe, 
on this rare dependence of an woodcocke’s hede, and a quart- 
pot; certeynly, methoughte, the last tym we met, and when 
he bare himself towards rne, as T have premonish'd your Lord- 
shippe, that he was fitter for quiet residence under safe keep- 
ing, than for a free walk amongst poeeful men. 

“ And thus, my Lord, ye have the whole mater before you; 
trew ye shall find it,— my dutie demands it,— unpleasing, I 
cannot amende it : But I truste neither more evil in esse nor 
in posse, than 1 have set forth as above. From one who is ever 
your Lordsliippe's most bounden to command, dec. — J. 11." 

I think it must have been about the middle of 
October that he dropped the scheme of this ficti- 
tious correspondence? I well remember the mor- 
ning that he began the Fortunes of Nigel. The 
clay being destined for Newark Hill, I went over to 
Abbotsford before breakfast, and found Mr Terry 
(who had been staying there for some time) walk- 
ing about with his friend’s master-mason (John 
Smith), of whose proceedings he took a fatherly 
charge, as he might well do, since the plan of the ! 
building had been in a considerable measure the 
work of his own taste. While Terry and 1 were 
chatting, Scott came out, bareheaded, with a bunch 
of MS. in his hand, and said, “ Well, lads, I’ve laid 
the keel of a new lugger this morning — here it is 
— be off to the waterside, and let me hoar how you 
like it.” Terry took the papers, and walking up 
and down by the river, read to me the first chap- 
ter of Nigel. He expressed great delight with the 
animated opening, and especially with the contrast 
between its thorough stir of London life, and a 
chapter about Norna of the Fitfulhcad, in the third 
volume of the Pirate, which had been given to him 
in a similar manner the morning before. I could 
see that (according to the Sheriff’s phrase) he smelt 
roast meat ; here there was every prospect of a fine 
field for the art of Terry fixation. The actor, when 
our host met us returning from the haugh, did 
not fail to express his opinion that the new novel 
would be of this quality. Sir Walter, as he took 
the MS. from his hand, eyed him with a gay smile, 
in which genuine benevolence mingled with mock 
exultation, and then throwing himself into an atti- 
tude of comical dignity, he rolled out, in the tones 
of John Kemble, one of the loftiest bursts of Beil 
Jonson’s Mammon — 

14 (lunto on, sir. Now you set your foot on shore 

In Novo orbe — 

I'ertinax, my Surly, 1 

Again I say to thee* aloud, lie rich. 

Tliis day thou slialt have ingots." — 

This was another period of “ refreshing the ma- 
chine.” Early in November, I find Sir Walter 
writing thus to Constable’s partner, Mr Cadell : — 
“ I want two books, Malcolm’s London liedivivus, 
or some such name, and Derliam’s Artificial Clock- 
maker.” [The reader of Nigel will understand 
these requests.] w All good luck to you, commer- 
cially and otherwise. I am grown a shabby letter- 
writer, for my eyes are not so young as they were, 
and I grudge everything that does not go to press.” 
Such a feeling must often have been present with 
him ; yet I can find no period when he grudged 

l The Am of this application of 44 my Surly " will not escape 
any one who remembers the kind and good-humoured Terry's 
power of assuming a peculiarly saturnine aspect. This queer 
srimnees of look was invaluable to the comedian in several of 
his best parti ; and in private he often called it up when his 
heart was most cheerfaL 

•.Mr Villiers Surtees, a school-fellow of Charles Scott's at 
Lampeter, had spent the vacation of this year at Abbotsford. 
He is now one or the Supreme Judges at the Mauritius. 
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writing a letter that might by possibility be of use 
to any of his family or friends, and I must quote 
one of the many which about this very time reached 
his second son. 

u To Mr Charles Scott; 

(Care of the Rev . Mr Williams , Lampeter,) 

44 21st Nov. 1821. 

u My Dear Charles, — I had the pleasure of your 
letter two days since, being the first symptom 
of your being alive and well which I have had 
directly since you left Abbotsford. I beg you will 
be more frequent in your communications, which 
must always be desirable when you are at such a 
distance. I am very glad to hear you are attend- 
ing closely to make up lost time. Sport is a good 
thing both for health and pastime ; but you must 
never allow it to interfere with serious study. You 
have, my dear boy, your own fortune to make, with 
better assistance of every kind than I had when the 
world first opened on me ; and I assure you that 
had I not given some attention to learning (I have 
often regretted that, from want of opportunity, in- 
different health, and some indolence, I did not do 
all I might have done), my own situation, and the 
advantages which I may be able to procure for you, 
would have been very much bounded. Consider, 
therefore, study as the principal object. Many men 
have read and written their way to independence 
and fame ; but no man ever gained it by exclusive 
I attention to exercises or to pleasures of any sort. 
You do not say anything of your friend Mr Sur- 
teoH, 3 who I hope is well. We all remember him 
with much affection, and should be sorry to think 
we were forgotten. ' 

w Our Abbotsford hunt went off extremely well. 
We killed seven liares, I think, and our dogs be- 
haved very well. A large party dined, and we sat 
down about twenty -five at table. Every gentleman 
present sung a song, tant bien qtie mal 9 excepting 
Walter, Lockhart, and I myself. I belie vo I should 
add the melancholy Jaqucs, Mr Waugh, who, on 
this occasion, however, was not melancholy. 3 In 
short, we had a very merry and sociable party. 

“ There is, I think, no news here. The hedger. 
Captain Davidson, 4 has had a bad accident, and in- 
jured his leg much by the fall of a large stone. I 
am very anxious about him as a faithful and honest 
servant. Every one else at Abbotsford, horses and 
dogs included, are in great preservation. 

“ You ask me about reading history. You are 
quite right to read Clarendon. His style is a little 
long-winded ; but, on the other hand, his charac- 
ters may match those of the ancient historians, and 
l one thinks they would know the very men if you 
j were to meet them in society. Few English writers 
I liave the same precision, either in describing the 
| actors in great scenes, or the deeds which they 
j performed. He was, you are aware, himself deeply 
| engaged in the scenes which he depicts, and there- 
| fore colours them with the individual feeling, and 
j sometimes, doubtless, with the partiality of a par- 

• * Mr Waugh was a retired West Indian, of very dolorous 

; aspect, who nod settled at Melrose, built a large house there, 
surrounded it and his garden with a huge wall, and seldom 
emerged from his own precincts except upon the grand occa- 
sion of the Abfwteford Hunt. The villagers called him 44 the 
Melancholy Man** — and considered him as already 44 dreein’ 
his dole for doings smang the poor niggers.** 
j 4 This hedger had got the title of Captain, In memory of his 
I gallantry at some rote. 
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tisan. Yet I think he is, on the whole, a fair 
writer; for though he always endeavours to ex- 
cuse King Charles, yet he points out liis mistakes 
and errors, which certainly are neither few nor of 
slight consequence. Some of his history regards 
the country in which you are now a resident ; and 
you will find that much of the fate of that Great 
Civil War turned on the successful resistance 
made by the city of Gloucester, and the relief of 
that place by the Earl of Essex, by means of the 
trained bands of London, — a sort of force resem- 
bling our local militia or volunteers. They are the 
subject of ridicule in all the plays and poems of 
the time ; yet the sort of practice of arms which 
they had acquired, enabled them to withstand the 
charge of Prince Rupert and his gallant cavalry, 
*ho were then foiled for the first time. Read, my 
dear Charles, read, and read that which is useful. 
Man only differs from birds and beasts, because he 
has the means of availing himself of the knowledge 
acquired by his predecessors. The swallow builds 
the same nest which its father and mother built ; 
and the sparrow does not improve by the experi- 
ence of its parents. The son of the learned pig, if 
it had one, would bo a mere brute, fit only to make 
bacon of. It is not so with the human race. Our 
ancestors lodged in caves and wigwams, where wo 
construct palaces for the rich, and comfortable 
dwellings for the poor; and why is this — but be- 
cause our eye is enabled to look back upon the past, 
to improve upon our ancestors’ improvements, and 
to avoid tlieir errors ? This can only be done by 
studying history, and comparing it with passing 
events. God lias given you ^strong memory, and 
the power of imdcrstandiii^hat which you give 
your mind to with attention — hut all the advan- 
tage to be derived from these qualities must de- ' 
pend on your own determination to avail yourself 
of them, and improve them to the uttermost. That 
you should do so, will be the greatest satisfaction 
I can receive in my advanced life, and when my 
thoughts must be entirely turned on the success of 
my children. Write to me more frequently, and 
mention your studies particularly, and I will on my 
side be a good correspondent. 

“ I beg my compliments to Mr and Mrs Williams. 

I have left no room to sign myself your affectionate 
father, ‘ W. S ” 

To return to business and Messrs Constable. — 
Sir Walter concluded, before he went to town in 
November, another negotiation of importance with 
this house. They agreed to give for the remaining 
copyright of the four novels published between 
December 1819 and January 1821 — to wit, I van- 
hoe, the Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenilworth — 
the sum of five thousand guineas. The stipulation 
about not revealing the author’s name, under a 
penalty of £2000, was repeated. By these four 
novels, the fruits of scarcely more than twelve 
months’ labour, he had already cleared at least 
£10,000 before this bargain was completed. They, 
like their predecessors, were now issued in a collec- 
tive shape, under the title of “Historical Romances , 
by the Author of Waverley.” 

I cannot pretend to guess what the actual state of 
Scott’s pecuniary affairs was at the time when John 
Ballantyne’s death relieved them from one great 
source of complication and difficulty. But I have 
said enough to satisfy every reader, that when he 


began the second, and far the larger division of his 
building at Abbotsford, he must have contemplated 
the utmost sum it could cost him as a mere trifle 
in relation tj the resources at liis command. He 
must have reckoned on clearing £30,000 at least 
in the course of a couple of years by the novels 
written within such a period. The publisher of his 
Tales, who best knew how they were produced, 
and what they brought of gross profit, and who 
must have had the strongest interest in keeping 
the author's name untarnished by any risk or repu- 
tation of failure, would willingly, as wo have seen, 
have given him £6000 more within a space of two 
y ea^ for works of a less serious sort, likely to be 
despatched at leisure hours, without at all inter- 
fering with the main manufacture. But alas 1 even 
this was not all. Messrs Constable liod such faith 
in tlie prospective fertility of liin imagination, that 
they wore by this time quite ready to sign bargains 
and grant hills for novels and romances to be pro- 
duced hereafter, hut of which the subjects and the 
names wore alike unknown to them and to the man 
from whose pen they were to proceed. A forgotten 
satirist well says, — 

“ The active prineiplo within 
Works on *omo brains the effect of gin ; M 

but in his case, every external influence combined 
to stir the flame, and swell tlio intoxication of rest- 
less exuberant energy, liis allies knew, indeed, 
what he did not, that the sale of liis novels was 
rather less than it liad been in the days of I vanhoe ; 
and hints lmd sometimes been dropped to him that 
it might be well to try tlio effect of a pause. But 
ho always thought — and James Balluutyne had 
decidedly the same opinion — that liis best things 
were those which he threw off the most easily and 
swiftly ; and it was no wonder that liis booksellers, 
seeing liow immeasurably even his worst excelled 
in popularity, as in merit, any other person’s best, 
should have shrunk from the experiment of a de- 
cisive damper. On the contrary, they might be 
excused for from time to time flattering themselves 
that if the books sold at a less rate, this might be 
counterpoised by still greater rapidity of produc- 
tion. They could not make up their minds to cast 
the peerless vessel adrift ; and, ill short, after every 
little whisper of prudential misgiving, echoed the 
unfailing burden of Ballautyno’s song — to push on, 
hoisting more and more sail as flic wind lulled. 

lie was as eager to do as they could be to sug- 
est — and this 1 well knew at tlio time. I had, 
owever, no notion, until all liis correspondence lay 
before me, of the extent to which he had permitted 
himself thus early to build on the chances of life, 
health, and continued popularity. Before the For- 
tunes of Nigel issued from the press, Scott had ex- 
changed instruments, and received liis bookseller’s 
bills, for no loss than four “ works of fiction” — not 
one of them otherwise described in the deeds of 
agreement — to be produced in unbroken succession, 
each of them to fill at least three volumes, but with 
proper saving clauses as to increase of copy-money 
m case any of them should run to four. And within 
two years all this anticipation had been wiped off by 
Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, St Honan’s 
Well, and Redgauntlet; and the new castle was by 
that time complete, and overflowing with all its 
splendour ; but by that time the end also was ap- 
proaching ! 

The splendid Romance pf the Pirate was jpub- 


i 
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tished in the beginning of December 1 f»*Jl ; ami 
the wild freshness of its atmosphere, the beautiful 
contrast of Minna and Brenda, and the exquisitely 
drawn character of Captain Cleveland, found the 
reception which they deserved. The work was 
analyzed with remarkable care in the Quarterly 
Review — by a critic second to few, either in the 
manly heartiness of his sympathy with the felicities 
of genius, or in the honest acuteness of his censure 
in cases of negligence and confusion. This was the 
second of a series of articles in that Journal, con- 
ceived and executed in a tone widely different from 
those given to Waverley, Guy Mannering, and the 
Antiquary. 1 fancy Mr Gifford had become con- 
vinced that ho had made a grievous mistake in this 
matter, before he acquiesced in Scott’s proposal 
about w quartering the child” in January 1816; 
And if ho was fortunate in finding a contributor 
able and willing to treat the rest of Father Jede- 
diali’s progeny with excellent skill, and in a spirit 
more accordant with the just and general senti- 
ments of the public, we must also recognise a 
pleasing and honourable trait of character in the 
frankness with which the recluse and often despotic 
editor now delegated the pen to Mr Senior. 

On the 13th December, Sir Walter received a 
copy of Cain, as yet unpublished, from Lord Byron's 
bookseller, who had been instructed to ask whether 
ho had any objection to having tho “ Mystery ” 
dedicated to him. Ho replied in these words: — 

“ To John Murray , Esq., Albemarle Street, 
London . 

44 Edinburgh, 17th Deeemher 1821. 

u My Dear Sir, — 1 accept with feedings of great 
obligation the flattering proposal of Lord Byron to 
prefix my name to the very grand and tremendous 
drama of Cain. 1 may be partial to it, and you will 
allow I have cause; but 1 do not know that liis 
Muse has ever taken so lofty a flight amid her for- 
mer soarings. Ho has certainly matched Milton 
on his own ground. Some part of the language is 
bold, and may shock one class of readers, whose 
tone will be adopted by others out of affectation or 
envy. But then they must condemn the Paradise 
Lost, if they have a mind to be consistent. The 
fiend-like reasoning and bold blasphemy of the fiend 
and of his pupil, lead exactly to the point which 
was to bo expected — the commission of the first 
murder, and the ruin and despair of the perpetrator. 

“ 1 do not see how any ono can accuse the au- 
thor himself of Manicheism. The devil takes the 
language of that sect, doubtless ; because, not being 
able to deny the existence of the Good Principle, 
he endeavours to exalt himself — the Evil Principle 
— to a seeming equality with tho Good ; but such 
arguments, in the month of such a being, can only 
be used to deceive and to betray. Lord Byron 
might have made this more evident, by placing in 
the mouth of Adam, or of some good and protect- 
ing spirit, the reasons which render the existence 
of moral evil consistent with the general benevo- 
lence of the Deity. The great key to the mystery 
is, perhaps, the imperfection of our own faculties, 
which see and feel strongly the partial evils which 
press upon us, but know too little of the general 
system of the universe, to be aware how the exist- 
ence of these is to be reconciled with the benevo- 
lence of the great Creator. — Ever yours truly, 

Waltku Scott.” 


Jn H»me preceding narratives of Sir Walter Scott's 
Life, 1 find the principal feature for 1821 to be an 
affair of which I have as yet said nothing; and 
which, notwithstanding the examples I have before 
me, 1 must be excused for treating on a scale com- 
mensurate with his real share and interest therein. 
1 allude to an unfortunate newspaper, by name The 
Beacon , which began to be published in Edinburgh 
in January 1 821, and was abruptly discontinued in 
the August of the same year. It originated in the 
alarm with which tho Edinburgh Tories contem- 
plated the progress of Radical doctrines during the 
agitation of the Queen’s business in 1820 — and the 
want of any adequate counteraction on the part of 
the Ministerial newspapers in the north. James 
Ballantyne had on that occasion swerved from his 
banner — and by so doing given not a little offencp 
to Scott. He approved, therefore, of the project 
of a new Weekly Journal, to be conducted by some 
steadier hand ;* and when it was proposed to raise 
the requisite capital for the speculation by privato 
subscription, expressed his willingness to contribute 
whatever sum should be named by other gentlemen 
o: Ills standing. This was accepted of course ; but 
every part of the advice with which tho only man 
in the whole conclave, that understood a jot about 
such things, coupled his tender of alliance, was 
departed from in practice. No experienced and 
responsible editor of the sort lie pointed out as in- 
dispensable was secured ; tho violence of disaffected 
spleen was encountered by a vein of satire which 
seemed more fierce than frolicsome ; the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, whom he had most strenuously 
cautioned against any participation in the concern, 
were rush enough twommit themselves in it ; tlio 
subscribers, like true Scotchmen, in placo of pay- 
ing down their money, and thinking no more of 
tliat part of tho matter, chose to put their names 
to a bond of security on which the sum-total was 
to be advanced by bankers; and thus, by their own 
over-caution as to a few pounds, laid the foundation 
for a long train of humiliating distresses and dis- 
graces : and finally, when the rude drollery of tlio 
young hot-bloods to whom they had entrusted the 
editorship of their paper, produced its natural con- 
sequences, and the ferment of Whig indignation 
began to boil over upon tlio dignified patrons of 
what was denounced as a systematic scheme of ca- 
lumny and defamation — these seniors shrunk from 
the dilemma as rashly as they had plunged into it, 
and instead of compelling the juvenile allies to adopt 
a more prudent 00111 * 80 , and gradually give the jour- 
nal a tone worthy of open approbation, they, at the 
first blush of personal difficulty, left their instru- 
ments in the lurch, and, without even consulting 
Scott, ordered tho Beacon to be extinguished at an 
hour’s notice. 

A more pitiable mass of blunder and imbecility 
was never heaped together than the whole of this 
affair exhibited; and from a very early period Scott 
was so disgusted with it, that he never even saw 
the newspaper, of which Whigs and Radicals be- 
lieved, or affected to believe, that the conduct and 
management were in some degree at least under 
his dictation. The results were lamentable: the 


1 It has been Asserted, since this work first appeared, that the 
editorship of the proposed journal was offered to BaUnntyno, 
and declined by him. If so, iie had no doubt found the offer 
accompanied u irh a requisition of political pledges, which he 
could not grant. . [1830. j 
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Beacon was made the subject of Parliamentary 
discussion, from which the then heads of Scotch 
Toryism did not escape in any very consolatory 
plight ; hut above all, the Beacon bequeathed its 
rancour and rashness* though not its ability, to a 
Glasgow paper of similar form aud pretensions, en- 
titled The Sentinel. By that organ the personal 
quarrels of the Beacon were taken up and pursued 
with relentless industry; and finally, the Glasgow 
editors disagreeing, some moment of angry confu- 
sion betrayed a box of MSS., by which the late Sir 
Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck was revealed as 
the writer of certain truculent enough pasquinades. 
A leading Edinburgh Whig, who had been pilloried 
in one or more of these, challenged Boswell — and 
the Baronet fell in as miserable a quarrel as ever 
coat the blood of a high-spirited gentleman. 

This tragedy occurred in the early part of 1822; 
and soon afterwards followed those debates on tlio 
whole business in the House of Commons, — for 
which, if any reader feels curiosity about them, 1 
refer him to the Parliamentary Histories of the 
time. A single extract from one of Scott’s letters 
to n member of the then Government in London 
will be sufficient for my purpose ; and abundantly 
confirm what T have said as to his personal part in 
the affairs of the Beacon : — 

“ To ./. W. Croker , Esq., Admiralty. 

“My Dear Croker, — T had the fato of 

Cassandra in the Beacon matter from beginning to 
and. I endeavoured in vain to impress on them 
the necessity of having an editor who was really 
up to the business, and could mix spirit with dis- 
cretion — one of those “ gentlemen of the press,” 
who understand the exact lengths to which they 
can go in their vocation. Then I wished them, in 
•lace of that Bond , to have each thrown down his 
nindred pounds, and never inquired more about it 
— and lastly, I exclaimed against the Crown Coun- 
sel being at all concerned. In the two first remon- 
strances 1 was not listened to — in the last 1 thought 
myself successful, and it was not till long afterwards 
that I heard they had actually subscribed the Bond. 
Then the hasty renunciation of the thing, as if we 
had been doing something very atrocious, put me 
mad altogether. The younger brethren too, allege 
that they are put into the front of the fight, and 
deserted on the first pinch; and on my word 1 can- 
not say the accusation is altogether false, though 
1 have been doing my best to mediate betwixt the 
parties, and keep the peace if possible. The fact 
is, it is a blasted business, and will continue long 
to have bad consequences. — Yours in all love and 
kindness, Walter Scott.” 


CHAPTER LV. 

William Knkine promoted to the Bench — Joanna Baillle’s 
Miscellany — Halidon Hill and Macduff's Cross— Letters to 
Lord Montagu — Last Portrait by Uaebum — Constable’s Let- 
ter on the appearance of the Fortunes of Nigel — Halidon 
Hill published. 

1822. 

In January 1822, Sir Walter had the great satis- 
faction of seeing Erskine at length promoted to a 
seat on the Bench of the Court of Session, by the 
* title of Lord Kinnedder ; and his pleasure waa en- 
hanced doubtless by the reflection that his friend 


owed tliis elevation very much, if not ll 
own unwearied exertions on his behalf x un nappy 
event occurred jtist about the time when Joanna 
Baillie was distressed by hearing of the sudden and 
total ruin of an old friend of hers, a Scotch gentle- 
man long distinguished in the commerce of the city 
of London ; ana she thought of collecting, among 
her literary acquaintance such contributions as 
might, with some gleanings of her own portfolios, 
fill up a volume of poetical miscellanies, to be pub- 
lished, by subscription, for the benefit of the mer- 
chant’s family. In requesting Sir Walter to writs 
something for thiB purpose, she also asked him to 
communicate the scheme, in her name, to various 
common friends in the North — among others, to 
the new Judge. Scott’s answer was — 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie , Hampstead. 

44 Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 1888. 

“ My Dear Friend, — No one has so good a title 
as you to command me in all my strength, and In 
all my weakness. I do not beliovo I have a single 
scrap of unpublished poetry, for 1 was never a will- 
ing composer of occasional* pieces, and when I have 
been guilty of such effusions, it was to answer the 
purpose of some publisher of songs, or the like 
immediate demand. The consequence is, that all 
these trifles have been long before tlio public, and 
whatever I add to your collection must have the 
graco of novelty, in case it should have no other. 
1 do not know what should make it rather a me- 
lancholy task for me now-a-days to sit down and 
verify — 1 did not use to think it so— but I have 
ceased, I know not why, to find pleasure in it, and 
yet I do not think I have lost any of the faculties 
I ever possessed for the task; but I was never fond 
of my ow n poetry, and am now much out of conceit 
with it. All this another person less candid in 
construction than yourself would interpret into a 
hint to send a good dose of praise — but you know 
we have agreed long ago to he above ordinances, 
like Cromwell’s saints. When I go to the country 
upon the 1 2tli of March, I will try what the water- 
side can do for me, for there is no inspiration in 
causeways and kennels, or even the Court of Ses- 
sion. \ou have the victory over me now, for I 
remember laughing at you for saying you could 
only write your beautiful lyrics upon a fine warm 
day. But what is this something to be ? I wish 
you would give me a subject, for that would cut off 
half my difficulties. 

“ I am delighted with the prospect of seeing Miss 
Edgeworth, and making her personal acquaintance. 
I expect her to be just wliat you describe — a being 
totally void of affectation, and who, like one other 
lady of my acquaintance, carries her literary repu- 
tation as freely and easily as the milk-maid in my 
country does the leglen , which she carries on her 
head, and walks as gracefully with it as a duchess. 
Some of the fair sex, and some of the foul sex, too, 
carry their renown in London fashion on a yoke 
and a pair of pitchers. The consequence is, that 
besides poking frightfully, they are hitting every 
one on the shins with their buckets. Now this is 
all nonsense — too fantastic to be written to any- 
body but a person of good sense. By the way, did 
you know Miss Austen, authoress of some novels 
which have a great deal of nature in them f — 
nature in ordinary and middle life, to be sure, but 
valuable from its strong resemblance and correct 
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!; drawing. I wonder which way she carried her 

j pail ? 1 

I u I cud indeed rejoice at Erskiue’s promotion. 
There is a degree of melancholy attending the 
later stage of a barrister’s profession, which, though 
no one cares for sentimentalities attendant on a 
man of fifty or thereabout, in a rusty black bom- 
bazine gown, are not the less cruelly felt: their 
business sooner or later fails, for younger men will 
work cheaper, and longer, and harder — besides 
that the cases are few, comparatively, in which 
senior counsel are engaged, and it is not etiquette 
to ask any one ’in that advanced age to take the 
whole burden of a cause. Insensibly, without decay 
of talent, and without losing the public esteem, there 
is a gradual decay of employment, which almost no 
man ever practised thirty years without experien- 
cing; and thus the honours and dignities of the 
Bench, so hardly earned, and themselves leading 
but to toils of another kind, are peculiarly desirable. 
Erskine would have sat there ten years age, but 
for wretched intrigues. He has a very poetical 
and elegant mind, but I do not know of any poetry 
of his writing, except some additional stanzas to 
Collins' Ode on Scottish Superstitions, long since 
published in the Border Minstrelsy. I doubt it 
would not be consistent with his high office to write 
poetry now, but you may add his name with Mrs 
Scott’s (Heaven forgive me! I should have said 
Lady Scott’s) and mine to the subscription-list. I 
will not promise to get you more, for people always 
look as if you were asking the guinea for yourself 
— there John Bull has the better of Sawney ; to be 
sure, he has more guineas to bestow, but we retain 
our rcluctanco to part with hard cash, though pro- 
fuse enough in our hospitality. I have seen a laird, 
after giving us more champaign and claret than we 
cared to drink, look pale at the idea of paying a 
crown in charity. 

(t I am seriously tempted, though it would be 
sending coals to Newcastle with a vengeance, not 
to mention salt to Dysart, and all other superfluous 
importations — I am, I say, strangely tempted to 
write for your proteges a dramatic scene on an in- 
cident which happened at the battle of Halidon Hill 
(I think.) It was to me a nursery tale, often told 
by Mrs Margaret Swinton, sister of my maternal 
grandmother ; a fine old lady of high blood, and of 
aa high a mind, who was lineally descended from 
one of the actors. The anecdoto was briefly thus. 
The family of Swinton is very ancient, and was 
once very powerful, and at the period of this battle 
the knignt of Swiutou was gigantic in stature, un- 
equalled in strength, and a sage and experienced 

1 When the late collection of Sir Walter Scott's Prose Mis- 
cellanies was preparing, tlie publisher of the Quarterly Review 
led me into a mistake, which I may as well take this oppor- 
tunity of apologising for. Glancing hastily over his private 
records, he Included in his list of Sir Walter's contributions to 
his Journal on article on Miss Austen’s novels, in No. Mvili. 
for January 1821 ; and as the opinions which the article ex- 
presses on their merits and defects harmonised with the usual 
lone' of Scott's conversation, I saw no reason to doubt tlrot he 
had drawn it up, although the style might have been consi- 
derably doctored by Mr Gilford. I have since learned that the 
reviewal in question was in fact written by Dr Whatoly, now 
Archbishop of Dublin ; and that the article which Scott did con- 
tribute to the Quarterly on the novels of Miss Austen, was that 
which the reader will And in No. xxvii. Rrnma, j nd XortJuwaer 
Abbey, in particular, were great favouriu * of liis, and he often 
read chapters of them to his evening circle. “ We bestow no 
mean compliment upon the author of Emma,*' says Sir Walter, 

when we say, that keeping dose to common incidents, and 
to such characters as occupy the ordinary walks of life, she has 
produced sketches of such spirit and originality, that we never 


leader to boot. In one of those quarrels which 
divided the kingdom of Scotland in every corner, 
he had slain his neighbour, the head of the Gordon 
family, and an inveterate feud had ensued ; for it 
seems that powerful as the Gordons always were, 
the Swintons could then bide a bang with them. 
Well, tlie battle of Halidon began, and the Scot- 
tish army, unskilfully disposed on the side of a hill 
where no arrow fell in vain, was dreadfully galled 
by the archcry of the English, as usual; upon which 
Swinton approached the Scottish General, request- 
ing command of a body of cavalry, and pledging 
liis honour that he would, if so supported, charge 
and disperse the English archery — one of the 
manoeuvres by which Bruce gained the battle of 
Bannockburn. This was refused, out of stupidity 
or sullen ness, by the General, on which Swinton 
expressed his determination to charge at the head 
of his own followers, though totally inadequate for 
tlie purpose. The young Gordon heard tlie propo- 
sal, son of him whom Swinton had slain, and with 
one of those irregular bursts of generosity and feel- 
ing which redeem tlie dark ages from the diameter 
of utter barbarism, he threw himself from his horse, 
and kneeled down before Swinton. — ‘ I have not 
yet been knighted,’ lie said, ‘ and never can I take 
the honour from the hand of a truer, more loyal, 
more valiant leader, than he who slew my father : 
grant me,’ he said, ‘ the boon I ask, and I unite 
my forces to yours, that we may live and die toge- 
ther.’ His feudal enemy became instantly his god- 
father in chivalry, and his ally in battle. Swinton 
knighted the young Gordon, and they rushed down 
at the head of their united retainers, dispersed the 
archery, and would have turned the battle, had 
they been supported. At length they both fell, and 
all who followed them were cut off ; and it was re- 
marked, that while the fight lasted, the old giant 
guarded the young man’s life more than his own, 
aiul the same was indicated by tlie manner in which 
his body lay stretched over that of Gordon. Now, 
do not laugh at my Berwickshire burr, which I as- 
sure you is literally and lineally handed down to 
me by my grandmother, from this fine old Goiiah. 
Tell me, if I can clamper up the story into a sort of 
single scene, will it answer your purpose ? I would 
rather try my hand in blank verse than rhyme. 

“ The story, with many others of the same kind, 
is consecrated to me by the remembrance of the 
narrator, with her brown silk gown, and triple 
rufiles, and her benevolent face, which was always 
beside our beds when there were childish com- 
plaints among us . 9 Poor Aunt Margaret had a 
most shocking fate, being murdered by a favourite 

miss tlie excitation which depends upon a narrative of uncom- 
mon events, arising from the consideration of minds, manners, 
and sentiments, greatly ntwwe our own. In this class she stands 
almost alone; for the scenes of Miss Edgeworth are laid in 
higher life, varied by more romantic incident, and by her re- 
markable power of embodying and illustrating national cha- 
racter, But the author of Emma coniines herself chiefly to the 
middling dosses of society ; her most distinguished diameters 
do not rise greatly above wdl-brcd country gentlemen and 
ladies; and those which are sketched with most originality and 
precision, belong to a class rather beiow that standard. The 
narrative of nil her novels is composed of such common occur- 
rences as may have fallen under tlie observation of most folks ; 
and her dramatis persons conduct themselves upon the mo- 
tives and principles which the readers may recognise as ruling 
their own and that of most of their acquaintances. The kina 
of moral, also, which these novels inculcate, applies equally to 
the patlis of common life,* Ac. &c. — Quarterly Review , Oc- 
tober 181 A 

* See “ My Aunt Margaret's Mirror, ' Waverley Novels. 

I See also ante, p. 29. 
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maid-servant in a fit of insanity, when I was about 
ten years old : the catastrophe was much owing to 
the scrupulous delicacy and high coura^o of my 
poor relation, who would not have the assistance of 
men called in, for exposing the unhappy wretch 
her servant. X think you will not ask lor a letter 
from me in a hurry again, but as X have no chance 
of seeing you for a long time,' 1 must be contented 
with writing. My kindest respects attend Mrs 
Agnes, your kind brother and family, and the Rich- 
ardsons, little and big, short and tall ; and believe 
me most truly yours, W. Scott. 

“ P.S. — Sophia is come up to her Sunday dinner, 
and begs to send a thousand remembrances, with 
die important intelligence that her baby actually 
says ma-ma, and bow-wow, wdien he sees the dog. 
Moreover, he is christened John Hugh ; and I in- 
tend to plant two little knolls at their cottage, to 
be called Mount Saint John, and Hugomout. The 
Papa also sends his respects.” 

About this time Cornet Scott, being for a short 
period in Edinburgh, sat to William Allan for that 
admirable portrait which now hangs (being the only 
picture? in the room) over the mantelpiece of the 
Great Library at Abbotsford. Sir Walter, in extol- 
ling this performance to Lord Montagu, happened 
to mention that an engraving was about to appear 
from Mr Allan’s “ Death of Archbishop Sharpe,” 
and requested his lordship to subscribe for a copy 
of it. Lord Montagu read his letter hurriedly, and 
thought the forthcoming engraving was of the Cor- 
net and his chargor. He signified that he would 
very gladly have that ; but took occasion to remind 
Sir Walter, that the Buccleucli family had not for- 
got liis own old promise to sit to Raeburn for a 
portrait, to be hung up at Bowliill. Scott’s letter 
of explanation includes his opinion of Horace Wal- 
pole’s posthumous “ Memoirs.” 

“ To the Lord Montagu. 

“ Abbotsford, 15th March 1822. 

“ My Dear Lord, — It is close firing to reply to 
your kind letter so soon, but 1 had led your lord- 
ship into two mistakes, from writing my former 
letter in a hurry; and therefore, to try whether I 
cannot contradict the old proverb of * two blacks 
not making a white/ 1 write this in a hurry to 
mend former blunders. 

“ In fho first place?, I never dreamed of asking 
you to subscribe to a print of my son — it will be 
time for him to ho copperplatcd, as Joseph Gillon 
used to call it, when he is major-general. I only 
meant to ask you to take a print of the Murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe, and to mention historically that 
the same artist, who made a capital picture of that 
event, had painted for me a very good portrait of 
my son. I suppose I may apply your Lordship's 
kind permission to the work for which I did mean 
to require your patronage; and for a Scottish sub- 
ject of interest by a Scottish artist of high promise, 
X will presume to reckon also on the patronage of 
my young chief. 1 had no idea of sitting for my 
own picture; and I think it will be as well to let 
Duke Walter, when he feels his own ground in the 
world, take his own taste in the way of adorning 
his house. Two or three years will make him an 
adequate judge on such a subject, and if they will 
* not make me more beautiful, they have every 
chance of making me more picturesque. The dis- 


tinction was ably drawn in the case of parsons 9 
horses, by Sydney Smith, in one of his lectures : — 
‘ The rector’s horse is beautiful — the curate’s is 
picturesque If the portrait had been begun, that 
were another matter ; as it is, the Duke, when he 
is two or three years older, shall command my 
picture, as the origiual, d rendre et a pendre - — an 
admirable expression of devotion, which 1 picked 
up from a curious letter of Lord Lovat’s, which I 
found the oilier day. 1 am greatly afraid the said 
original will by and by be fit only lor the last branch 
of the dilemma. 

“ Have you read Lord Orford’s Xlistory of his 
own Time. It is acid and lively, but serves, 1 
think, to show how little those who live in public 
business, and of course in constant agitation and 
intrigue, know about the real and deejj progress 
of opinions and events. The Memoirs of our Scots 
Sir George Mackenzie are of tile same class : both, 
immersed in littlo political detail, and tho strug- 
gling skirmish of party, Becm to havo lost sight of 
tho great progressive movements of human affairs. 
They put me somewhat in mind of a miller, who is 
so busy with the clatter of his own wheels, grind- 
stones, and machinery, and so much employed in 
regulating his own artificial mill-dam, that he is 
incapable of noticing the gradual swell of the river 
from which he derives his little stream, until it 
comes down in such force as to carry his whole 
manufactory away before it. It is comical, too, 
that Lord Orford should have delayed trusting the 
ublic with his reminiscences, until so many years 
ad destroyed all our interest in the Parliamentary 
and Court intrigues which lie tells with so much 
vivacity. It is like a man who should brick up a 
hogshead of cyder, to be drunk half a century after- 
ward**, when it could contain little but acidity and 
vapidity. 

“ I am here, thank God, for two months. I have 
acquired, as 1 trust, a good gardener, warranted by 
Macdonald of Dalkeith ; so the seeds, which your 
Lordship is so kind as to promise me, will be ma- 
naged like a tansy. The greatest advance of age 
which I have yet found is liking a cat 9 an animal I 
detested — and becoming fond of a garden, an art 
which J despised; — but 1 suppose the indulgent 
mother Nature lias pets and hobby-horses suited to 
her children at all ages. — Ever, my Dear Lord, 
most truly yours, Walter Scott.” 

Acquiescing in the propriety of what Sir Walter 
had thus said respecting the proposed portrait for 
Bowhill, Lord Montagu requested him to sit without 
delay for a smaller picture on his own behalf ; and 
the result was that lialf-leugtli now at Ditton, which 
possesses a peculiar value and interest as being the 
very last work of Raeburn’s pencil. The poet’s an- 
swer to Lord Montagu’s request was as follows : 

“ To the Lord Montagu . 

“ Abbotsford, 27tli March 1822. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I should be very unworthy 
of so great a proof of your regard, did 1 not im- 
mediately assure you of the pleasure with which I 
will contribute the head you wish to the halls of 
Ditton. I know no place where the substance has 
been so happy, and, therefore, the shadow may be 
so far well placed. I will not suffer this important 
affair to languish, so far as I am concerned, but will 
arrange with Raeburn when I return to Edinburgh 
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in May. Allan is not in the ordinary habit of doing 
portraits, and as he is really a rising historical 
painter, I should ho sorry to see him seduced into 
the lucrative branch which carries off most artists 
of that description. If he goes on as he has begun, 
the young Duke may one day patronise the Scot- 
tish Arts, so far as to order a picture of the “ Re- 
leasing” of Kinmont Willie 1 from him. I agree 
entirely with your Lordship’s idea of leaving the 
young chief to have the grace of forming his own 
ideas on many points, contenting yourself with 
giving him such principles as may enable him to 
judge rightly. I believe more youths of high ex- 
pectation have bolted from the course, merely be- 
cause well-meaning friends had taken too much 
care to rope it in, than from any other reason what- 
ever. There is in youth a feeling of independence, 
a desire, in short, of being their own master, and 
enjoying their own free agency, which is not al- 
ways attended to by guardians and parents, and 
hence tlio best laid schemes fail in execution from 
being a little too prominently brought forward. 1 
trust that Walter, with the good sense which he 
seems to possess, will never lose that most amiable 
characteristic of his father’s family, the love and 
affection which all the members of it have, for two 
generations, borne to each other, and which lias 
made them patterns as well as blessings to the 
country they lived in. I have few happier days to 
look forward to (and yet, liko all happiness which 
comes to grey-headed men, it will have a touch of 
sorrow in it), than that in which he shall assume 
his high situation with the resolution which I am 
sure he will have to be a good friend to the country 
in which he has so large a stake, and to the multi- 
tudes which must depend upon him for protection, 
countenance, and bread. Selfish feelings are so 
much the fashion among fashionable men — it is 
accounted so completely absurd to do anything 
which is not to contribute more or less directly to 
the immediate personal eclat or personal enjoy- 
ment of the party — that young men lose sight of 
real power and real importance, the foundation of 
which must bo laid, even selfishly considered, in 
contributing to the general welfare, — like those 
who have thrown their bread on the waters, ex- 
pecting, and surely receiving, after many days, its 
return in gratitude, attachment, and support of 
every kind. The memory of tlie most splendid 
entertainment passes away with the season, but the 
money and pains bestowed upon a large estate not 
only contribute to its improvement, but root the 
bestower in the hearts of hundreds over hundreds; 
Bhould these become needful, he is sure to exercise 
a correspondent influence. I cannot look forward 
to those as settled times. In the retrenchments 
proposed, Government agree to diminish their own 
influence, and while they contribute a compara- 
tive trifle to the relief of the public burdens, are 
making new discontents among those who, for inte- 
rest’s sake at least, were their natural adherents. In 
this they are acting weakly, and trying to soothe 
the insatiate appetite of innovation, by throwing 
down their out-works, as if that which renders 
attack more secure and easy would diminish the 
courage of the assailants. Last year the manufac- 
turing classes were rising — this" year the agricul- 

^ Bee, Id the Border Minstrel*# (vol. Ii. p. 32) , the capital 
old tailed on this dashing exploit of •• tl>e Hold liucclouch ” of 
Quuen Elisabeth’s time. 


turn! interest is discontented, and whatever tempo- 
rary relief either class receives will indeed render 
them quiet for the moment, but not erase from 
their minds the rooted belief that the government 
and constitution of this country are in fault for 
their embarrassments. Well, I cannot help it, and 
therefore will not think about it, for that at least 1 
can help. 

* Time and the hour run through the roughest day.’* 

“ We have had dreadful tempests here of wind 
and rain, and for a variety a little snow. I assure 
you it is as uncommon to see a hill with snow on 
its top these two last seasons as to see a beau on 
the better side of thirty with powder in his hair. 
I built au ice-house last year, and could get no ice 
to fill it — this year I took the opportunity of even 
poor twenty-four hours, and packed it full of hard- 
rammed snow ; — but lo yo — the snow is now in 
meditatione fugee , and I wish I may have enough 
to cool a decanter when you come to Abbotsford, 
as I trust your Lordsliip will bo likely to be here 
next autumn. It is worth while to come, were it 
but to see what a romance of a house I am ma- 
king, which is neither to be castle nor abbey (God 
forbid !) but an old Scottish manor-house. I be- 
lieve Atkinson is in despair with my whims, for he 
cries out yes— yes — yes, in a tone which exactly 
signifies no — no — no, by no manner of means . — 
Relieve mo always, my dear Lord, most gratefully 
yours, Walter Scott.” 

At tlio commencement of this spring, then, Scott 
found his new edifice in rapid progress ; and letters 
on that subject to and from Terry, occupy, during 
many subsequent months, a very large share in his 
correspondence. Before the end of the vacation, 
however, ho had finished tho MS. of his Nigel. 
Nor had he lost sight of his promise to Joanna 
Baillic. He produced, and that, as I well remem- 
ber, in the course of two rainy mornings, the dra- 
matic sketch of Halidon Hill; but on concluding 
j it, he found that he had given it an extent quite 
| incompatible with liis friend’s arrangements for 
her charitable pic-nic. He therefore cast about for 
another subject likely to be embraced in smaller 
compass ; and the Blair- A dam meeting of the next 
June supplied him with one in Macduff’s Cross. 
Meantime, on hearing a whisper about Halidon 
Hill, Messrs Constable, without seeing the MS., 
forthwith tendered £1000 for the copyright — the 
same sum that had appeared almost irrationally 
munificent, when offered in 1807 for the embryo 
Marmion. It was accepted, and a letter from Con- 
stable liimself, about to be introduced, will show 
how well the head of the firm was pleased with 
this wild bargain. At the moment when his head 
was giddy with the popular applauses of the new- 
launched Nigel — and although he had been in- 
formed that Peveril of the Peak was already on the 
stocks — lie suggested that a little pinnace, of the 
Halidon class, might easily be rigged out once 
a-quarter, by way of diversion, and thus add an- 
other £4000 per annum to the £10,000 or £15,000, 
on which all parties counted as the sure yearly 
profit of the three-deckers in fore. 

Before 1 quote Constable’s effusion, however, I 
must recall to the reader’s recollection some very 
gratifying, but I am sure perfectly sincere, lauda- 

* Macbeth , Act I. Scene 1 
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tion of him m his professional capacity, which the 
Author of the Fortunes of Nigel had put into the 
mouth of his Captain Clutterbuck in the humor- 
ous Epistle Introductory to that Novel. After al- 
luding, in atfection&te terms, to the recent death 
of John Ballantyne, the Captain adds — “ To this 
great deprivation has been added, l trust for a 
time only, the loss of another bibliopolical friend, 
whose vigorous intellect, and liberal ideas, have 
not only rendered his native country the mart of 
her own literature, but established there a court of 
letters, which must command respect, even from 
those most inclined to dissent from many of its 
canons. The effect of these changes, operated in 
a great measure by the strong sense and sagacious 
calculations of uu individual, who knew how to 
avait himself, to an unhoped-for extent, of the va- 
rious kinds of talent which his country produced, 
will probably appear more clearly to the genera- 
tion w'hich shall follow the present. I entered the 
shop at the Cross to inquire after the health of iny 
worthy friend, and learned with satisfaction that 
his residence in the south had abated the rigour of 
the symptoms of liis disorder.” 

It appears tliat Nigel was published on the 30th 
of May 1822 ; and next day Constable writes as fol- 
lows from his temporary residence near London : — 

“ To Sir 1 Valter Scott , Bart., Castle Street , 

Edinburgh. 

44 CuHtlclienre Park, .'list May 1822. 

“ Dear Sir Walter, — I have received the high- 
est gratification from the perusal of a certain new 
work. I may indeed say new work, for it is en- 
tirely so, and will, if that be possible, cclipso in 
popularity all that has gone before it. 

44 The Author will be blamed for one thing, how- 
ever unreasonably, and that is, for concluding the 
story without giving his readers a little more of it. 
We are a set of ungrateful mortals. For one thing 
at least I trust 1 am never to bo found so, for J 
must ever most duly appreciate the kind things 
intended to bo applied to me in the Introductory 
Epistle to this work. I learn w'itli astonishment, 
but not less delight, that the press is at work again ; 
the title, which has been handed to me, is quite 
excellent. 

<e I am now so well as to find it compatible to 
pay my respects to some of my old haunts in the 
metropolis, wliero I go occasionally. I was in 
town yesterday, and so keenly were the people de- 
vouring my friend Jingling GeordU , that I actually 
f-aw them reading it in the streets as they passed 
along. I assure jou there is no exaggeration in 
this. A new novel from Hie Author of Waverley 
puts aside — in other words, puts down for the 
time, every other literary performance. The smack 
Ocean, by which the new work was shipped, ar- 
rived^t the wharf on Sunday; the bales were got 
out by one on Monday morning, and before half- 
past ten o’clock 7000 copies had been dispersed 
from 90 Clieapside. 1 I sent ray secretary on pur- 
pose to witness the activity with which such things i 
are conducted, and to bring me the account, grati- 
fying certainly, which I now give you. 

“ I went yesterday to the shop of a curious per- 
son — Mr Swaby, in Wardour-street — to look at an 
old portrait which my son, when lately here, men- 

1 Constable’* London agents. Mews Hurst, Robinson 4t Co., 
had tlien their premises in Clieapside. 


tioned to me. Jt is, I think, a portrait of Jcme* 
the Fourth , and if not an original, is doubtless a 
picture as early as his reign. Our friend Mr Thom- 
son has seen it, and is of the same opinion ; but I 
purpose that you should be called upon to decide 
this nice point, and 1 have ordered it to be for- 
warded to you, trusting that ere long I may see it 
in the Armoury at Abbotsford. 

“ I found at the same place two large elbow- 
cliairs, elaborately carved, in boxwood — with fi- 
gures, foliage, Ac. perfectly entire. Mr Swaby, 
from whom I purchased them, assured mo they 
came from the iiorghese Palace at Rome ; he pos- 
sessed originally ten such chairs, and had sold six 
of them to the Duke of Rutland, for Belvoir Castle, 
where they will he appropriate furniture ; the two 
which 1 have obtained would, 1 think, not be less 
so in the Library of Abbotsford. 

“ 1 have been so fortunate as to secure a still 
more curious article ~ ■ a slab of mosaic pavement, 
quite entire, and large enough to make an outer 
hearthstone, which 1 also destine for Abbotsford. 
It occurred to me that tlieso three articles might 
prove suitable to your taste, and under that im- 
pression I am now induced to take the lilierty of 
requesting you to accept them as a small but 
sincere pledge of grateful feeling. Our literary 
connexion is too important to make it necessary for 
your publishers to trouble you nbmit the pounds, 
shillings, and pence of such things ; and 1 therefore 
trust you will receive them on the footing 1 have 
thus taken the liberty to name. I have been on the 
outlook for antique carvings, and if I knew the 
purposes for which you would want such, I might 
probably be able to rend you some. 

“ I was truly happy to hoar of * Halidon Hill/ 
and of tho satisfactory arrangements made for its 
publication. 1 wish 1 had the power of prevailing 
with you to give us a similar production every 
three months; and that our ancient enemies on this 
side the Border might not have too much tlieir 
own way, perhaps your next dramatic sketch might 
bo Bannockburn. 9 it would bo presumptuous in 
me to point out subjects, but you know my craving 
to be great, and 1 cannot resist mentioning hero 
that 1 should like to see a battle of Hastings — a 
Cressy — a Boswortb field — and many more. 

u Sir Thomas Lawrence was so kind as invite 
mo to see his pictures — what an admirable por- 
trait lie has commenced of you ! — he has altogether 
hit a happv and interesting expression. I do not 
know whether you have heard that there is an ex- 
hibition at Leeds this year. 1 had an application 
for the use of Raeburn’s picture, which is now 
there ; and it stands No. 1 in the catalogue, of 
which 1 inclose you a copy. 

M You will receive with this a copy of the 
* Poetry, original and selected/ I have, I fear, 
overshot the mark, by including the poetry of the 
Pirate, a liberty for which I must hope to be for- 
given. The publication of the volume will be de- 
layed ten days, in case you should do me the favour 
to suggest any alteration in the advertisement, or 
other change. — I have the honour to be, Dear Sir 
Walter, your faithful bumble servant, 

Archibald Constable.” 

The last paragraph of this letter alludes to a 

9 Hod Mr Constable quite forgotten tlie Lord qf the ItUet ■ 
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little volume, into which Constable liad collected 
the songs, mottoes, and other scraps of verse scat- 
tered over Scott’s Novels, from Waverley to the 
Pirate. It had a considerable run ; and had it ap- 
peared sooner, might liuve saved Mr Adolphus the 
trouble of writing an essay to prove that the Author 
of Waverley, whoever he might be, was a Poet. 

Constable, during his residence in England at 
this time, was in the habit of writing every week 
or two to Sir Walter, and his letters now before me 
are all of the same complexion as the preceding 
specimen. The ardent bookseller’s brain seems to 
have been well-nigh unsettled at this period; and I 
have often thought that the foxglove which he then 
swallowed (his complaint being a threatening of 
water in the chest) might have had a share in the 
extravagant excitement of his mind. Occasionally, 
however, he enters on details as to which, or at 
least as to Sir Walter’s share in them, there could 
not have been any mistake ; and these were, it 
must be owned, of a nature well calculated to nou- 
rish and sustain in the author’s fancy a degree of 
almost mad exhilaration, near akin to his pub- 
lisher’s own predominant mood. In a letter of the 
ensuing month, for example, after returning to the 
progress of Peveril of the Peak, under 10,000 co- 
pies of which (or nearly that number) Ballantvne’s 
presses were now groaning, and glancing gafty to 
the prospect of tlieir being kept regularly employed 
to the same extent until three other novels, as yet 
unchristened, had followed Peveril, lie adds a sum- 
mary of wliat was then, had just been, or was about 
to be, the amount of occupation furnished to the 
same office by reprints of older works of the same 
pen ; — “ a summary,” lie exclaims, “ to which I 
venture to say there will be no rival in our day ! ” 
And well might Constable say so ; for the result is, 
that James Ballantync and Co. had juHt executed, 
or were on the eve of executing, by his order — 

“ A new edition of Sir W. Scott’s Poetical 

Works, in 10 vols. (miniature) . .5000 copies. 
“ Novels and Tales, 12 vols. ditto, . 5000 — 

“ Historical Romances, 6* vols. ditto, 5000 — 

“ Poetry from Waverley, &e. 1 vol. 

12ino 5000 - - 

* Paper required, 7772 reams. 

“ Volumes produced from Ballanty lie’s 

press, 115,000!” 

To which wo may safely add from 30,000 to 40,000 
volumes more as the immediate produce of the 
author’s daily industry within the space of twelve 
months. The scale of these operations was, with- 
out question, enough to turn any bookseller’s wits ; 
— Constable's? in its soberest hours, was as inflam- 
mable a head-piece as ever sat on the shoulders of 
a poet ; and his ambition, in truth, had been moving 
pari passu, during several of these last stirring 
and turmoiliug years, with that of his poet. He, 
too, as I ought to have mentioned ere now, had, 
like a true Scotchman, concentrated his dreams on 
the hope of bequeathing to his heir the name and 
dignity of a lord of acres ; he, too, had consider- 
ably before this thne purchased a landed estate in 
his native county of Fife ; he, too, 1 doubt not, had, 
while Abbotsford was rising, his own rural castle 
in petto; and alas! for “ Archibald Constable of 
Barniel ” also, and his overweening intoxication of 
worldly success. Fortune had already begun to pre- 
pare a stern rebuke. 


Nigel was, I need not say, considered as ranking 
in the first class of Scott’s romances. Indeed, as a 
historical portraiture, his of James I. stands forth 
preeminent, and almost alone ; nor, perhaps, in re- 
perusing these novels deliberately as a series, does 
any one of them leave so complete an impression 
as the picture of an age. It is, in fact, the best 
commentary on the old English drama — hardly a 
single picturesque point of manners touched by 
Ben Jonson and his contemporaries but has been 
dovetailed into this story, and all so easily and na- 
turally, as to form the most striking contrast to the 
historical romances of authors who cram, as the 
schoolboys phrase it, and then set to work oppressed 
and bewildered with their crude and undigested 
burden. 

The novel was followed in June by the draihatic 
sketch of llalidon Hill ; but that had far inferior 
success. I shall say a word on it presently, in con- 
nexion with another piece of the same order. 

A few weeks before this time. Cornet Scott had 
sailed for Germany, and, it seems, in the midst of 
rough weather — his immediate destination being 
Berlin, where his father’s valued friend Sir George 
Rose was then Ambassador from the Court of St 
James’s: — 

“ For Walter Scott, Esq. ; 

(Care of Hit Excellency Sir Ocorge Rose , «$-c\ «$r., Berlin.) 

“ My Dear Walter, — Your letters came both to- 
gether this morning, and relieved me from a dis- 
agreeable state of anxiety about you, for the winds 
have been tremendous since you sailed; and no 
news arriving from the Continent, owing to their 
sticking in the west, I was really very uneasy 
Luckily mamma did not take any alarm. I have 
no news to send you, save what are agreeable. 
Wo are well here, and going on in the old fashion. 
Last night Mathews the comedian was with us, and 
made himself very entertaining. About a week ago 
the Comtesse Nial, a lady in the service of Prin- 
cess Louisa of Prussia, came to dine here with the 
Lord Chief-Commissioner and family, and seemed 
to take a great interest in what she heard and saw 
of our Scottish fashions. She was so good as to 
offer me letters for you to the Princess Louisa ; 
General Gueisscnau, who was Adjutant-General of 
Bluchcr’s army, and formed the plan of almost all 
the veteran’s campaigns ; and to the Baroness de 
la Motte Fouque, who is distinguished in the world 
of letters, as well as her husband the Baron, the 
author of many very pleasing works of fiction, parti- 
cularly the beautiful tale of Undine, and the travels 
of Theodulph. If you find ail opportunity to say to 
the Baroness how much I have been interested by 
her writings and Mons. de la Motto Fouqud’s, you 
will say no more than the truth, and it will be civil, 
for folks like to know that they are known and re- 
spected beyond the limits of their own country. 

“ Having the advantage of good introductions to 
foreigners of distinction, I hope you will not follow 
like established English fashion of herding with your 
countrymen, and neglecting the opportunity of ex- 
tending your acquaintance with the language and 
society. There is, I own, a great temptation to this 
in a strange country; but it is destruction of all the 
purposes for which the expense and trouble of fo- 
! reign travel are incurred. Labour particularly at 
the German, as the French can be acquired else- 
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where ; but I should rather say, work hard at both. 
It is not, I think, likely, though it is possible, that 
you may fall into company with some of the Teles 
echauffee a, who are now so common in Germany — 
men that would pull down the wholef political sys- 
tem in order to rebuild it on a better model : a pro- 
posal about as wild as that of a man who should 
propose to diange the bridle of a furious horse, and 
commence his labours by slipping the headstall in 
the midst of a heath. Prudence, as well as prin- 
ciple ind my earnest desire, will induce you to avoid 
this class of politicians, who, I know, are always on 
the alert to kidnap young men. 

“ I account Sir George Rose’s being at Berlin 
the most fortunate circumstance which could have 
befallen you, as you will always have a friend whom 
you can consult in case of need. Do not omit im- 
mediately arranging your time so as to secure as 
much as possible for your studies and exercises. 
For the last I recommend fencing and riding in the 
academy; for though a good horseman, it is right 
you should keep up the habit, and many of the 
German schools are excellent. 1 think, however, 
Sir George Rose says that of Berlin is but indiffer- 
ent ; and he is a good judge of the art. 1 pray you 
not to lose time in dawdling ; for, betwixt Edin- 
burgh, London, and the passage, much of the time 
which our plan destined for your studies has been 
consumed, and your return into the active service 
of your profession is proportionally delayed ; so lose 
no time. I cannot say but what I am very happy 
that you are not engaged in the inglorious, yet 
dangerous and harassing, warfare of Ireland at pre- 
sent. Your old friend Paddy is now stark mad, and 
doing much mischief. Sixteen of the Peelers have, 

T see liy this morning’s papers, been besieged in 
their quartet's by the mob, four killed, and the rest 
obliged to surrender after they had fired the house 
in which they were quartered. The officers write 
that the service is more harassing than on the Pe- 
ninsula, and it would appear a considerable part 
of the country is literally in possession of the in- 
surgents. You are just as well learning Tcutsche 
sprechcn. I am glad to see you are writing a firm 
and good hand. Your last from Hamburgh was 
distinctly written, and well composed. Pray write 
all your remarks, and pay some little attention to 
the style, which, without being stiff or pedantic, 
should always be accurate. 

u The Lockharts are well; but baby has a cough, 
which keeps Sophia anxious ; they cannot say whe- 
ther it be the hooping-cough or no. Mamma, Anne, 
and little Walter* send kind love. The little fellow 
studies hard, and will, 1 hope, be a credit to tlie 
name he bears. If you do not take care, he may 
be a General before you. Always, my dear Walter, 
most affectionately yours, W altlr Scott. 

U P. S. — The Germans are a people of form. 
You will take care to learn the proper etiquette 
about delivering the inclosed letters.” 

1 Walter, the non of Mr Thomas Scott, was at this time do- 
miciled with his uncle's family. 

2 James Boswell of the Temple, editor of the last Variorum 

Shakespeare, dec., a man of considerable learning and admirable 
social qualities, died suddenly, in the prime of life, about a 
fortnight before his brother ftfr Alexander. Scott was warmly 
attached to them both, and the fall of the Baronet might well 
.give him a severe shock, for he had dined in Castle Street only 
two or time days before it occurred, and the merriest tones of 
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1822. 

About this time Scott’s thoughts wero much oc- 
cupied with a plan for securing Melrose Abbey 
against the progress of decay, which had been 
making itself manifest to an alarming extent, and 
to which ho had often before directed the atten- 
tion of the Bucclcuch family. Even in writing to 

E ersons who had never seen Melrose, he could not 
elp touching on this business — for he wrote, as 
he spoke, out of the fulness of the heart. The young 
Duke readily concurred with his guardians in al- 
lowing the poet to direct such repairs as might 
seem to him adequate ; and the result was extreme- 
ly satisfactory to all the habitual worshippers of 
these classical ruins. 

I return to the copious and candid correspond- 
ence from which it lias been throughout my object 
to extract and combine the scattered fragments of 
an autobiography . 

“ To Miss Edgeworth^ Edgcirorthstoicn. 

“ Abltotsford, 24th April 1822. 

“ My Dear Miss Edgeworth, — 1 am extremely 
sorry indeed that you cannot fulfil your kind inten- 
tions to bo at Abbotsford this year. It is a great 
disappointment, and 1 am grieved to think it should 
have arisen from the loss of a valued relation. That 
is the worst part of life, when its earlier path is 
trod. If my limbs get stiff, my walks are made 
shorter and my rides slower — if my eyes fail mo, 
1 can use glasses and a large print — if I get a little 
deaf, I comfort myself that, except in a few in- 
stances, 1 shall be no great loser by missing one 
full half of what is spoken ; but I feel the loneliness 
of age when my companions and friends are taken 
from me. The sudden death of both the Boswells 
and the bloody end of tlie last, have given me great 
pain. 2 3 — You have never got half the praise Vivian 
ought to have procured you. The reason is, that 
the class from which tho excellent portrait was 
drawn, feel tlie resemblance too painfully to thank 
the author for it ; and 1 do not believe the common 
readers understand it in the least. I, who (thank 
God) am neither great mail nor politician, have 
lived enough among them to recognise the truth 
and nature of the painting, and am no way impli- 
cated in the satire. I begin to think, that of the 
three kingdoms the English alone are qualified to 
mix in politics safely and without fatal results: the 
fierce and hasty resentments of tlio Irish, and the 
sullen, long -enduring, revengeful temper of my 
countrymen, make such agitations have a much 
wider and more dreadful effect amongst them. — 
Well, we will forget what we cannot help, and pray 
that we may lose no more friends till wo find, as I 

his voice were still ringing in his friend's ears when he received 
the fatal intelligence. That evening was, I think, the gayest I 
ever spent in Castle Street ; and though Charles Mathews was 
present, and In his best force, poor Boswell's songs. Jokes, and 
anecdotes, hod exhibited no symptom of eclipse. It turned out 
that ho had joined the party whom he thus delighted. Imme- 
diately after completing the last arrangements for his dud. It 
may be worth while to add, that several circumstances of his 
death are exactly reproduced la tbs duel scene of St Rentm'e 
Well . 

i 
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hope and am mire we shall do, friends in each other. 
I had arranged to stay at least a month after the 
12th of May, in hopes of detaining you at Abbots- 
ford, and 1 will not let you off under a month or 
two the next year. I shall have my house com- 
loted, my library replaced, my armoury new fur- 
islied, my piper new clothed, and the time shall be 
July. I trust 1 may have the same family about 
me, and perhaps my two sons. Walter is at Berlin 
studying the great art of war — and entertaining a 
most muitary conviction, that all the disturbances 
of Ireland are exclusively owing to his last regi- 
ment, the 18tli Hussars, having been imprudently 
reduced. Little Charles is striving to become a 
good scholar, and fit for Oxford. Both have a 
chance of being at home in autumn 1823. I know 
nothing I should wish you to see which has any 
particular chance of becoming invisible in the course 
of fourteen months, excepting my old bloodhound, 
poor fellow, on whom age now sits so heavily, that 
he cannot follow me far from the house. I wished 
you to see him very much — he is of that noble 
breed which Ireland, as well as Scotland, once pos- 
sessed, and which is now almost extinct in both 
countries. I have sometimes thought of the final 
cause of dogs having such short lives, and I am 
quite satisfied it is in compassion to the human 
race ; for if we suffer so much in losing a dog after 
an acquaintance of ten or twelve years, what would 
it be if they were to live double that time 1 

“ I don’t propose being in London this year — I 
do not like it : there is such a riding and driving — 
so much to see — so much to say — not to mention 
plovers’ eggs and champaign — that I always feel 
too much excited in London, — though it is good 
to rub off the rust too, sometimes, and brings you 

up abreast with the world as it goes But 1 

must break off, being summoned to a conclave to 
examine how tho progress of decay, which at pre- 
sent threatens to destroy the ruins of Melrose, can 
yet be arrested. The Duke of Bucclcuch, though 
but a boy, is very desirous to have something 
done, and his guardians have acquiesced in a wish 
so reasonable and creditable to the little chief. I 
only hope they will be liberal, for a trifle will do 
no good — or rather, I think, any partial tampering 
is likely to do harm. But the Duke has an im- 
mense estate, and 1 hope they will remember, that 
though a moderate sum may keep up tliis national 
monument, yet his whole income could not replace 
it should it fall. — Yours, Dear Miss Edgeworth, 
with true respect and regard, Walter Scott.” 

“ To the Lord Montagu, -$•<?. 

" Abbotsford, 20tli April 18*22. 

u My Dear Lord, — The state of tho east window 
is peculiarly precarious, and it may soon give way 
if not assisted. There would not only be dishonour 
in that, as Trinculo says when ho lost his bottle in 
the pool, 1 but an infinite loss. Messrs Smallwood 
and Smith concur, there will be no difficulty in 
erecting a scaffolding strong enough to support the 
weight of an interior arch, or beam, as we call it, 
of wood, so as to admit the exterior two rows of 
the stone-arch to be lifted and replaced, stone by 
stone, and made as sure as ever they were. The 
other ribs should then be pointed both above 

* The Tew fieri. Act IV. Scone 1. 

* Some time after the dieciplee of John Knox had done their 


and beneath, every fissure closed, every tree and 
shrub eradicated, and the whole arch covered with 
Roman cement, or, what would be greatly better, 
with lead. This operation relates to the vault over 
the window. Smallwood thinks that the window 
itself — that is, the shafted columns — should be se- 
cured by renewing the cross-irons which formerly 
combined them together laterally, and the holes of 
which still remain ; and, indeed, considering how 
it has kept its ground in its present defenceless 
state, I think it amounts to a certainty that the 
restoration of so many points d 9 appui will secure 
it against any tempest whatsoever, especially when 
the vaulted roof is preserved from the present risk 
of falling down on it. 

u There is one way in which the expense would 
be greatly lessened, and the appearance oL the 
building in the highest degree improved, — but it 
depends on a proviso. Provided, then, that the 
whole eastern window, with the vaults above it, 
were repaired and made, as Law says, sartum 
atque tectum , there could be no objection to takiug 
down the modern roof with the clumsy buttresses 
on the northern side. 8 Indeed I do not see how 
the roof’s continuing could in any respect protect 
the window, though it may be very duubtful whe- 
ther the west gable should be pulled down, which 
would expose the east window to a thorough draft 
of air — a circumstance which the original builder 
did not contemplate, and against which, therefore, 
he made no provision. The taking down tliis roof 
and the beastly buttresses would expose a noble 
range of columns on each side. Ever, my Dear 
Lord, y GUI's ever truly, W. S.” 

“ To the Same. 

“ Abbotsford, 15th May 1822. 

"My Dear Lord, — 1 am quite delighted with 
the commencement of the Melrose repairs, and 
hope to report progress before I leave the country, 
though that must be on Monday next. Please 
God, I will be on the roof of the old Abbey myself 
when the scaffolding is up. When I was a boy I 
could climb like a wild-cat ; and entire affection to 
the work on hand must on this occasion counter- 
balance the disadvantages of increased weight and 
stiffened limbs. The east and south window cer- 
tainly claim the preference in any repairs sug- 
gested ; the side -aisles are also in a very bad way, 
but cannot in this summer weather be the worse 
of delay. It is the rain that finds its way betwixt 
the arch-stones in winter, and is there arrested by 
the frost, which ruins ancient buildings when ex- 
• posed to wet. Ice occupies more space than water 
unfrozen, and thus, when formed, operates as so 
many wedges inserted between tho stones of the 
arch, which, of course, are dislocated by this inter- 
position, and in process of time the equilibrium of 
the arch is destroyed — Q. E. D. There spoke the 
President of tho R. S. E. The removal of the old 
roof would not be attended with a penny of ex- 
pense — nay, might be a saving, were it thought 
proper to replace the flags which now cover it 
upon the side-aisles, where they certainly originally 
lay. The ruble stones would do much more than 
pay the labourers. But though this be the case, 

; and though the beauty of the ruin would be greatly 

' Mirage pleasure upon Melrose Abbey, the western part of the 
' chancel was repaired in a most dumsy style to serve m a parish 
kirk. 
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increased, still I should first like to be well assured 
that the east window was not thereby deprived of 
shelter. It is to be seriously weighed tliat the 
architect, who has shown so much skill, would not 
fail to modify the strength of the different parts of 
his building to the violence which they were to 
sustain ; and as it never entered into his pious 
pate tliat the cast window was. to be exposed to a 
thorough blast from west to east, it is possible he 
may not have constructed it of strength sufficient 
to withstand its fury ; and therefore I say, caution, 
caution. 

“ Wc are not like to suffer on this occasion the 
mortification incurred by my old friend and kins- 
man Mr Keith of Ravclstone, a most excellent 
man, but the most irresolute in the world, more 
especially when the question was unloosing his 
purse-strings. Conceiving himself to represent the 
great Earls-Marisclml, and being certainly pos- 
sessed of their castle and domains, lie bethought 
him of the family vault, a curious Gothic building 
in the churchyard of Dunnottar: £10, it was re- 
ported, would do the job — my good friend prof- 
fered £5 — it would not do. '1 wo years after, lie 
offered the full sum. A report was sent that the 
breaches were now so much increased that £‘20 
would scarce serve. Mr Keith liumm’d and ha’d 
for three years more ; then offered £20. The 
wind and rain had not waited his decision — less 
than £.50 would not now serve. A year after- 
wards he sent a cheque for the £50, which was 
returned by post, with the pleasing intelligence 
that the Earl-MariHclial’s aisle had fullen the pre- 
ceding week. Your Lordship’s prompt decision 
has probably saved Melrose Abbey from the same 
fate. I protest 1 often thought I was looking on it 
for the last time. 

u I do not know how I could write in such a 
slovenly way as to lead your Lordship to think that 
1 could recommend planting even the fertile soil 
of Bowden-moor in the month of April or May. 
Except evergreens, I would never transplant a 
tree betwixt March and Martinmas. Indeed I 
hold by the old proverb, — plant a tree before 
Candlemas, and command it to grow — plant it 
after Candlemas, and you must entreat it. I only 
spoke of this as a thing which you might look at 
when your Lordship came here; and so your ideas 
exactly meet mine. 

“ I think I can read Lady Montagu’s dream, or 
your Lordship’s, or my own, or our common 
vision, without a Daniel coming to judgment, for 
1 bethink me my promise related to some Botany 
Bay seeds, &c., sent me in gratitude by an honest 
gentleman who had once run some risk of being 
himself pendulous on a treo in this country. If 
they come to anything pretty, we shall be too 
proud to have some of the produce at Ditton. 

“ Your hailstones have visited us — mingled, in 
Scripture phrase, with coals of fire. My uncle, 
now ninety-three years complete, lives in the house 
of Monklaw, where the offices were set on fire by 
the lightning. The old gentleman was on foot, and 
as active with his orders and directions as if he 
had been but forty-five. They wished to get him 
off, but he answered, ‘ Na, na, lads, 1 have faced 
mony a fire in my time, and 1 winna turn my back 
on this ane.’ Was not this a good cut of an old 
Borderer ? — Ever your Lordship’s faithful 

W. Scott.” 


lu the next of these letters Sir Walter refers to 
the sudden death of the excellent Primate of Ire* 
land, the Honourable William Stuart, brother to 
his and Lord Montagu’s dear friend Lady Lonisa. 
His Grace appears to have been cut off in conse- 
quence of an over-dose of laudanum being acci- 
dentally administered to him. 

“ To the Same . 

“ Edinburgh, 24tli May 1822. 

“ I do devoutly grieve for poor Lady Louisa. 
With a mind, and indeed a bodily frame, which suf- 
fers so peculiarly as hers uuder domestic affliction, 
I think she has lmd a larger share of it than any 
person almost in my acquaintance. Perhaps, in 
her ease, celibacy, by extending the affections of 
ho kind a heart through the remoter range of re- 
lationship, has rendered her more liable to such 
inroads upon her happiness. I remember several 
accidents similar to that of tho Archbishop of Ar- 
magh. Henderson's (tho player) was one. His 
wife, who administered tho fatal draught, was the 
only person who remained ignorant of the cause of 
his death. One of the Duke's farmers, some years 
since, showed extraordinary resolution in the same 
situation, llis father had given him a quantity of 
laudanum instead of some other medicine. The 
mistake was instantly discovered; hut the young 
man had sufficient energy and force of mind to com-* 
bat the operation of the drug. While all around 
him were stupid with fear, lie rose, saddled his 
horse, and rode to Sid kirk (six or seven miles ;) thus 
saving the time that tho doctor must have taken in 
coming to him. Lt is very curious that his agony 
of mind was able to suspend the operation of the 
drug until he hail alighted, when it instantly began 
to operate. 1 li3 recovered perfectly. 

“ Much obliged by tlie communication of the 
symbols adopted by the lady patronesses at the ball 
for the Scottish Corporation. Some seem very 
apocryphal. I have somewhere two lists of the 
badges of the Highland clans, which do not quite 
correspond with each other. 1 suppose they some- 
times shifted their symbols. In general, it was a 
rule to have an evergreen ; and 1 have heurd that 
the downfall of the Stuarts was supposed to be 
omened by their having chosen the oak for their 
badge of distinction. I have always heard tliat of 
the Scotts was tho heath-flower, and tliat they were 
some times called I leather-tope from that circum- 
stance. There is a rhyme in Satchells or else- 
where, which runs thus: — 

•‘If heather- bells were com of the l»e*t, 
Bticcleucli-mill would liuvu a noble grist.” 

Ill the Highlands I used sometimes to put heath in 
my hat, and was always welcomed as a kinsman by 
the Macdonalds, whose badge is freugh, or heather. 
By the way, Glengarry has had an affair with a cow, 
in which, rumour says, he has not come off quite 
so triumphantly as Guy of Warwick in an incident 
of the same nature. Lord pity them that should 
mention Tom Thumb. — Yours ever, W. 8.” 

In the following he touches, among other things, 
on a strange book, called Cranbourne Chase, 1 the 

1 “ A ntcdoU'M qf Vranbourm Chafe, 4* 1 ., by William Chaflfi, 
clerk: 2d edition. Nichols, London, IBIS,” — ■ thin 8v«. Our 
Sporting Library, a rich and curious one, does not include any- 
thing more entertaining than Mr Chain's little volume : amf 1 
Am sorry Sir Walter never redeemed his promise to make tt the 
subject of an article in the Quarterly Review. 
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perf or mance of a clergyman mad upon sport, which 
nad been sent to him by his friena William Rose ; 
— tile anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, as 
celebrated by him and his rural allies at Melrose ; 
— a fire which had devastated the New Forest, in 
the neighbourhood of Lord Montagu’s seat of Beau- 
lieu Abbey ; — and the annual visit to Blair- Adam, 
which suggested the subject of another dramatic 
sketch, that of Macduff's Cross . 

“ To the Same. 


“ Edinburgh, June 23, 1822. 

“ I am glad your Lordship likes Cranboumc 
Chase : if you had not, I should have been morti- 
fied in my self-conceit, for I thought you were ex- 
actly the person to relish it. If you bind it, pray 
insert at tlio beginning or end two or three leaves 
of blank paper, that I may insert some excellent 
anecdotes of the learned author, which 1 got from 
good authority. His debut in the sporting line was 
shooting an old cat, for which crime his lather 
made him do penance upon bread and water for 
three months in a garret, where he amused him- 
self with hunting rats upon a new principle. Is 
not this being game to the backbone ? 

“ I expect to be at Abbotsford for two days about 
the 18th, that I may hold a little jollification with 
the inhabitants of Melrose and neighbourhood, who 
always have a gaudeamus, like honest men, oil the 
anniversary of Waterloo. I shall then see what is 
' ' at the Abbey. I am very tenaciously dis- 

B to think, that when the expense of scaffold- 
c. is incurred, it would be very desirable to 
complete the thing by covering the arch with lead, 
which will securo it for 500 years. I doubt compo- 
sitions standing our evil climate ; and then the old 
story of vegetation taking place among the stones 
comes round again, and twenty years put it in as 
much danger as before. To be sure, the lead will 
not look so picturesque as cement, but then tlio 
preservation will he complete and effectual. 

“ The fire in Bewly forest reminds me of a pine 
wood in Strathspey taking fire, which threatened 
tile most destructive consequences to the exteusive 
forests of tlio Laird of Grant. lie sent the fiery 
cross (then peculiarly appropriate, and the last time, 
it is Baid, that it was used) through Glen-Urquliart 
and all its dependencies, and assembled five hun- 
dred Highlanders with axes, who could only stop 
the conflagration by cutting a gap of 500 yards in 
width betwixt the burning wood and the rest of the 
forest. This occurred about 1770, and must have 
been a most tremendous scene. 

" Adam Fergusson and I spent Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday last, in scouring the country with 
the Chief-Baron and Chief-Commissioner in search 
of old castles, crosses, and so forth ; and the plea- 
sant weather rendered the excursion delightful. 
The beasts of Reformers have left only the bottom- 
stone or socket of Macduff’s Cross, on which is 
supposed to have been recorded the bounty of King 
Malcolm C&nmore to the unborn Thane of Fife. It 
was a comfort, however, to have seen anything 


* Lady Charlotte Scott, sister to the present Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, was married about this time to her cousin Lord Stop- 
ford, now Earl of Courtovm. 

• There la In the armouiy at Abbotsford a sword presented 
by Charles I. to the great Marquis of Montrose— with Prince 
Henry’s arms and cypher on one side of the blade, and his own 
on the other. Sir Walter had sent It to Terry for a new sheath. 
CW3 


of it at all. As, to your being in Bond Street, I 
can only say I pity you with all my heart. Castle 
Street is bad enough, even with the privilege of a 
liop-step-and-jump to Abbotsford, by way of shoe- 
makers’ holiday. 

" I shall be delighted to hear that Lady Char- 
lotte’s bridal has taken place; 1 and as doubtless 
she destines a pair of gloves to one of her oldest 
friends and well-wishers, I hope her Ladyship will 
not allow the awful prospect before her to put out 
of her recollection that I have the largest pair of 
hands almost in Scotland (now that Hugh War- 
render is gone), and that if there be seven-leagued 
gloves, as Once there were seven-leagued boots, they 
will be most 6 germain to the matter.’ My respect- 
ful compliments to the bride-elect and her sisters, 
to Lady Montagu, and your own young ladies. I 
have Hcarce room to add, that I always am your 
Lordship’s very faithful Walter Scott.” 

On the 12th of July, Sir Walter, as usual, left 
Edinburgh, but he was recalled within a week, by 
the business to which the following note refers — 

u To 1). T errg , Esq., London . 

** Edinburgh, 31st July 1822. 

“ My Dear Terry, — I have not a moment to 
think my own thoughts, or mind my own matters. 
Would you were here, for we an; in a famous per- 
plexity : tlio motto on tho St Andrew’s Cross, to be 
presented to the King, is ‘ High Albainn on broth' 
that is, ‘ Long Life to the King of Scotland.’ * High 
gu brath ’ would make a good motto for a button — 
4 The King for ever.' I wish to have Montrose’s 
sword down with the speed of light, as 1 have pro- 
mised to let my cousin, the Knight-Marshal, have 
it on this occasion. Pray send it down by the mail- 
coacli : I can add no more, for the whole of this 
work has devolved on my shoulders. If Mon- 
trose’s sword is not quite finished, send it never- 
theless. 3 — Yours entirely, W. Scott.” 

We have him here in the hot bustle of prepa- 
ration for King George the Fourth’s reception in 
Scotland, where his Majesty spent a fortnight in 
the ensuing August, as he had a similar period in 
Ireland the year before, immediately after his co- 
ronation. Before this time no Prince of the House 
of Hanover was known to have touched the soil of 
Scotland, except one, whose name had ever been 
held there in universal detestation — the cruel con- 
queror of Culloden, — “ the butcher Cumberland.” 
Now that the very last dream of Jacobitism had 
expired with the Cardinal of York, there could be 
little doubt that all the northern Tories, of what- 
ever shade of sentiment, would concur to give ttyeir 
lawful Sovereign a greeting of warm and devoted 
respect ; but the feelings of tho Liberals towards 
George IV. personally had been unfavourably tinc- 
tured, in consequence of several incidents in his 
history — above all — (speaking of the mass of popu- 
lation addicted to that political creed) — the unhappy 
dissensions and scandals which had terminated, as 
it were but yesterday, in the trial of his Queen. 

One day at Dalkeith, during the King's visit, the late Duke 
of Montrose happened to sit next to Sir Walter, and compli- 
mented him on the vigorous muster of Border Yeomanry which 
PortobeUo Sands liad exhibited that morning. “ Indeed," said 
Scott, “ there's scarcely » man left to guard our homesteads/ — 
" I 've a great mind," quoth the Duke, " to send a detachment 
of my tail to Abbotsford to make prise of my ancestor's sword." 
— “Your Groce," says Sir Walter, drily, ** is very welcome 
to try —but we 're near Philiphaugh yonder." [183&. 3 
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The recent asperities of tlie political press on both 
sides, and some even fatal results to which these 
had led, must also be taken into account. On the 
whole it was, in the opinion of cool observers, a 
very doubtful experiment, which the new, but not 
young King, had resolved on trying. That he had 
been moved to do so in a very great measure, both 
directly and indirectly, by Scott, there can bo no 
question ; and I believe it will now be granted by 
all who can recall the particulars as they occurred, 
that his Majesty mainly owed to Scott’s personal 
influence, authority, and zeal, tho more than full 
realization of tho highest hopes lie could have in- 
dulged on the occasion of this northern progress. 

Whether all the arrangements which Sir Walter 
dictated or enforced, were conceived in the most 
acqprate taste, is a different question. It appeared 
to be very generally thought, when the first pro- 
grammes were issued, that the Highlanders, their 
kilts, and their bagpipes, were to occupy a great 
deal too much space in every scene of public cere- 
mony connected with the King's reception. With 
all respect and admiration for the noble and gene- 
rous qualities which our countrymen of the High- 
land clans have so often exhibited, it was difficult 
to forget that they had always constituted a small, 
and almost always an unimportant part of tho 
Scottish population ; and when one reflected how 
miserably their numbers liad of late years been 
reduced in consequence of the selfish and hard- 
hearted policy of their landlords, it almost seemed 
as if there was a cruel mockery in giving so much 
rominencc to their pretensions. Hut there could 
e no question that they were picturesque — and 
their enthusiasm was too sincere nut to be catch- 
ing; so that by and by even the coolest-headcd 
Sassenach felt his heart, like John of Argyle’s, 
“ warm to tho tartan ;” and high and low were in 
the humour, not only to applaud, but each, accord- 
ing to his station, to take a share in what might 
really be described as a sort of grand terryfi cation 
of the lloly rood chapters in Waverley; — George 
IV., anno cetatis 60, being well contented to enact 
“ Prince Charlie,” with the Great Unknown him- 
self for his Baron Bradwardine, “ad exuendas rel 
detrakendas calicos domini rajis post battallimn” 

But Sir Walter had as many parts to plav as ever 
tasked the Protean genius of his friend Mathews ; 
and he played them all with os much cordial energy 
as animated tho exertions of any Henchman or 
Piper in the company. Ilis severest duties, how- 
ever, were those of stage manager, and under these 
I sincerely believe any other human being's tem- 
per and patience would very soon have given way. 
The local magistrates, bewildered and perplexed 
with the rush of novelty, threw themselves on him 
for advice and direction about the merest trifles ; 
and he had to arrange everything, from the order- 
ing of a procession to the cut of a button and the 
embroidering of a cross. Ere the green-room in 
Castle Street had dismissed provosts, and bailies, 
and deacon-conveners of the trades of Edinburgh, 
it was sure to be besieged by swelling chieftains, 
who could not agree on the relative positions their 
clans had occupied at Bannockburn, which they 
considered as constituting the authentic precedent 
for determining their own places, each at the head 
of his little theatrical tail , in the line of the King’s 
escort between the Pier of Leith and the Canongato. 
it required all Scott's unwearied good-humour, and 


imperturbablo power of face, to hoar in becoming 
gravity the sputtering controversies of such fiery 
rivals, each regarding himself as a true potentate, 
the representative of Princes as ancient as Bour- 
bon; and no man could have coaxed them into 
decent cooperation, except him whom all the High- 
landers, from the haughtiest Maolvor to the slyest 
Callum-Beg, agreed in looking up to as the great 
restorer and blazon er of their traditionary glories. 
He had, however, in all tills most delicate part of 
his administration, an admirable assistant m one 
who had also* by the direction of hiB literary talents, 
acquired no mean share of authority among the 
Celts — namely, the late General David Stewart of 
Garth, author of the “ History of the Highland 
Regiments.” On Garth (seamed all over with the 
scars of Egypt and Spain) devolved the Toy-Cap** 
tain ip of the Celtic Club , already alluded to as an 
association of young civilians, enthusiastic for the 
promotion of the philabeg; — and he drilled and 
conducted that motley array in such style, that 
they formed, perhaps, the most Bplendid feature in 
the whole of this plaided panorama. But he, too, 
had a potential voice in the conclave of rival chief- 
tains, — and with the able backing of this honoured 
veteran, Scott succeeded Anally in assuaging alt 
tlicir heats, and reducing tlicir conflicting preten- 
sions to terms of truce, at least, and compromise. 
A ballad (now included in his works), wherein 
tlieso magnates were most adroitly flattered, was 
widely circulated among them and their followers,* 
and w r as understood to have liad a considerable 
share of the merit in this peace-making ; but the 
constant hospitality of his table was a not less effi- 
cient organ of influence. A friend coming in upon 
him as a detachment of Duniewassails were enjoy- 
ing, for the first time, his “ Cogie now the King’s 
Come,” in his breakfast-parlour, could not help 
whispering in his oar — rt You are just your own 
Lindesay in Marmion — still thy Terse Hath charms ; 99 
— and indeed, almost the whole of the description 
thus referred to might have been applied to him 
when arranging the etiquettes of this ceremonial ; 
for, among other persons in place and dignity who 
leaned to him for support on every question, was 
his friend and kinsman, the late worthy Sir Alex- 
ander Keith, Kiiight-Marischal of Scotland; and— 
“ Heralds and pursuivants, hv name 

Bute, Islay. Ainrchraont, llothesay cams. 
Attendant on a king-at-arms, 

Whose hand the armorial truncheon held, ' 

That feudal strife had often quelled, 

M hen wildest its alarms. 

Ho was a man of middle age, 

In aspect manly, grave, and sage, 

As on King's errand come ; 

But in the glances of Ills eye, 

A penetrating, keen, and sly 
Expression found its home ........ 

Still is thy name in high account. 

And still thy verse hath charms s 
Sir David Ltkdbsay or thn Mount, 

Lord Lyon Kino- at- arms." * 

About noon of tho 14th of August, the royal' 
yacht and the attendant vessels of war cast anchor 
in the Roads of Leith ; but although Scott’s ballad- 
prologue had entreated the clergy to “ warstle for 
a sunny day,” the weather was so unpropitious that 
it was found necessary to defer the landing until 
the 15th. In the midst of the rain, however. Sis 
Walter rowed off to the Royal George ; and, says 
the newspaper of the day, — 

* Marmion, canto iv. stanzas 6, 7* 
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When hU arrival alongside the yacht wna announced to the 
King.— 4 What f ' exclaimed his Majesty, 4 Sir Walter Scott ! — 
The man in Scotland I most wish to see ! Let him come up.* 
This disting uished Baronet then ascended the ship, and was 
presented to the King on the quarter-deck, where, after an ap- 
propriate speech in name of the Ladies of Edinburgh, he pre- 
sented his Majesty with a St Andrew's Cross in silver, which 
-his fair subjects had provided for him.* The King, with evi- 
dent marks of satisfaction, made a gracious reply to Sir Walter, 
received the gift in the most kind and condescending manner, 
surf promised.to wear it in public, in token of acknowledgment 
to the fair donors." 

To this record let me add, that, on receiving the 
Poet on the quarter-deck, liis Majesty called for a 
Lottie of Highland whteky, and having drunk his 
health in this national liquor, desired a glass to be 
filled for him. Sir Walter, after draining his own 
bumper, made a request that the King would con- 
descend to bestow on him the glass out of which 
his Majesty had just drunk his health ; and this 
being granted, the precious vessel was immediately 
wrapped up and carefully deposited in what he 
conceived to be tho safest part of his dress. So he 
returned with it to Castle Street ; lmt— to say no- 
thing at this moment of graver distractions — on 
reaching his house he found a guest established 
there of a sort rather different from the usual visi- 
ters of the time. The poet Crabbe, to whom ho 
had been introduced, when last in London, by Mr 
Murray of Albemarle Street, after repeatedly pro- 
mising to follow up the acquaintance by an excur- 
sion to the north, had at last arrived in the midst 
of these tumultuous preparations for the royal 
advent. Notwithstanding all such impediments, 
he found his quarters ready for him, and Scott 
entering, wot and hurried, embraced the venerable 
man with brotherly affection. The royal gift was 
forgotten — the ample skirt of the coat within which 
it had been packed, and which lie had hitherto held 
cautiously in front of his person, 1 slipped back to its 
more usual position — he sat down beside Crabbe, 
and the glass was crushed to atoms. His scream 
and gesture made liis wife conclude that he had 
sat down on a pair of scissors or the like : but very 
little harm had been done except the breaking of 
the gluss, of which alone lie had been thinking. 
This was a damage not to be repaired : as for the 
scratch that accompanied it, its scar was of no great 
consequence, as even when mounting the “cat-<tath 9 
or battle-garment” of the Celtic club, he adhered, 
like his hero Waverley, to the trews. 

By six o’clock next morning, Sir Walter, arrayed 
in the “ Garb of old Gaul” (which he had of the 
Campbell tartan, in memory of one of liis great- 
grandmothers), was attending a muster of these 
gallant Celts in tho Queen -Street Gardens, where 
he had the honour of presenting them with a set 
of colours, and delivered a suitable exhortation, 
crowned with their rapturous applause. Some 
members of the Club, all of course in their full 
costume, were invited to breakfast with him. He 
had previously retired for a little to his library, 
and when he entered the parlour, Mr Crabbe, 
dressed in the highest style of professional neatness 
and decorum, with buckles in his shoes, and what- 
ever was then considered as befitting an English 
clergyman of his years and station, was standing in 
the midst of half-a-dozeu stalwart Highlanders, 
exchanging elaborate civilities with them, in what 
was at least meant to be French. He had come 

* Till! was the cross inscribed *• High Albainn gu broth," 
about which Scott wrote to Terry on the 31st July. 


into the room shortly before, without having been 
warned about such company, and hearing the party 
conversing together in an unknown tongne, the 
polite old man had adopted, in his first salutation, 
what ho considered as the universal language. 
Some of the Celts, on tlieir part, took him for some 
foreign abb£ or bishop, and were doing their best 
to explain to him that they were not the wild sa- 
vages for which, from the startled glance he had 
thrown on the ir hirsute proportions, there seemed 
but too much reason to suspect lie had taken them; 
others, more perspicacious, gave in to the thing for 
the joke’s sake; and there was high fun when Scott 
dissolved the charm of tlieir stammering, by grasp- 
ing Crabbe with one hand, and the nearest of these 
figures with the other, and greeted the whole group 
with the same hearty goad-mornimj . 

Perhaps no Englishman of these recent days 
ever arrived in Scotland with a scantier stock of 
information about the country and the people than 
(judging from all that he said, and more expres- 
sively looked) this illustrious poet had brought with 
him in August 1822. It seemed as if lie had never 
for one moment conceived that the same island, in 
which his peaceful parsonage stood, contained ac- 
tually a race of men, and gentlemen too, owning 
no uffinity with Englishmen, either in blood or in 
speech, and still proud in wearing, whenever oppor- 
tunity served, a national dress of their own, bearing 
considerably more resemblance to an American In- 
dian’s than to that of an old-fashioned rector from 
the Vale of Bel voir. Ilis eyes were opened wide — 
but they were never opened in vain ; and he soon 
began, if not to comprehend the machinery which 
his lioHt had called into motion on this occasion, to 
sympathize at least very warmly and amiably with 
all the enthusiasm that animated the novel spec- 
tacle before him. 

I regret that, having been on duty with a troop 
of yeomanry cavalry on the 15tli of August, 1 lost 
the opportunity of witnessing Mr Crabbe’s demea 
nour when this magnificent scene was first fully 
revealed upon him. The whole aspect of the city 
and its vicinity was, in truth, as new to the inhabi- 
tants as it could have been even to the Rector of 
M uston: — every height and precipice occupied by 
military of the regular army, or by detachments of 
these more picturesque irregulars from beyond 
the Grampians — lines of tents, flags, and artillery, 
circling Arthur’s scat, Salisbury Crags, and the 
Cal ton Hill — and the old black Castle and its rock, 
wreathed in the smoke of repeated salvoes, while 
a huge banner royal, such as had not waved there 
since 1745, floated and flapped over all: — every 
street, square, garden, or open space below, paved 
with solid masses of silent expectants, except only 
where glittering lines of helmets marked the avenue 
guarded for the approaching procession. All cap- 
tiousness of criticism sunk into nothing before the 
grandeur of this vision : and it was the same, or 
nearly so, on every subsequent day when the Kins 
chose to take part in the devised ceremonial. I 
forget where Sir Walter’s place was on the 15th ; 
but on one or other of these occasions I remember 
him seated in an open carriage, in the Higlriand 
dress, armed and accoutred as heroically as Garth 
himself (who accompanied him), and evidently in 
a most bardisli state of excitement, while honest 
Peter Mathieson managed as best he might four 
steeds of a fierier sort than he had usually in his 
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keeping — though, perhaps after all, he might be 
less puzzled with them than with the .cocked-hat 
and regular Loudon Jehu’s flaxen wig, wliich he, 
for the first and Lost time, displayed during “ the 
royal fortnight.” 

The first procession from Leith to Holy rood was 
marshalled in strict adherence, it must be admitted, 
to the poetical programme — 

“ Lord ! how the pibroch* groan and yell ! 

Miicdonneirs t.aen the held hiitisel*. 

Maileod comes hranking o'er the fell — 

Carle, now the King's come ! ’* 

But I must transcribe the newspaper record in its 
details, because no one could well believe, unless 
he had a specimen of these before him, the extent 
lo which the YVnverley and Rob Roy avinius was 
allowed to pervade the whole of this affair. 


44 Three Trumpeters Mid-Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Squadron Mirt- Loth kin Yeomanry. 

Tiro Highland Pijx'rs. 

Captain Campbell,' o mi Tail of Hreadalbanc. 
Squadron Scots Greys. 

Tiro Highland Pipers, 

Colonel Stetvart of Garth and Celtic Chib. 

Sir Evan M'Gretjor mounted on horseback , 
and Tail t\f M‘ Gregor. 

ITenild mounted. 

Marisclml Trumpets mounted. 

A iMarisehnl Groom on foot. 

Three Monachal Grooms abreast. 
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Two Grooms, ^ niountc< i # three abreast, f 
Henchman. Knight Murischal mounted with Henchman. 
Groom. his liuton of office. Groom. 

Maris dial rear -guard of Highlanders. 

Sheriff mounted. 

Sheriff- officers. 

hi puty Lieutuvmts in green coats, mounted. 

Tiro Pipers. 

General Graham Stirling /, and Tail . 

Barons of Exchequer. 

Lord Clerk- II egister. 

Lords of Justiciary and Session, in carriages. 
Marquis of Lothian, Lord Lieutenant, mounted. 

Two Heralds, mounted. 

Glengarry mounted , and Grooms. 

Young Glengarry and two Supporters —Tail. 

Four Herald Tnimpeters. 

White Hod, mounted, ami Equerries. 

Lord Lvon Depute, mounted, nt:d Groom*, 
liar! of ErWil, Lor»l High Constable, mounted. 

Two Heralds, mounted. 

Squadron Scots Greys. 

Itnynl Carriage and Six, in which were the Marquis of 
Graham, Vice-Chamberlain ; Lord CL Horcsford, 
Comptroller of the Household ; 

Lord C. Bcminck, Treasurer of the Household; 

Sir It. H. Vivian, Equerry to the King; mid 
two others of liis Majesty's suite. 

1 rn Hoy al Fool men, two and two. 

Sixteen Yeomen, two and two. 

( T 1I1S KING, } 

. 1 attended by the Duke of Dorset, Master ( , 

' j of the Horse, at si the Marquis of ( * 

L Winchester, Groom of the btola J 
Sir Thomas Hradford and Staff. 

Squadron Scots Greys. 

Three Clans of II igh la nders and Banners. 

1 v/o Squadrons of tlie Mid- Lothian Yeomanry. 
Grenadiers of 77th regiment. 

Two Squadrons Third Dragoon Guards. 

Band, and Scots Greys. 


Archers 


Y Arc! ids. 


It is, 1 believe, of the dinner of this 15th August 
in Castle Street, that Crabbe penned the following 
brief record in his Journal: — “ Whilst it is fresh 
in my memory, I should describe the day which I 
have just passed, but I do not believe an accurate 
description U be possible. What avails it to say, 
for instance, that there met at the sumptuous din- 
ner, in all the costume of the Highlanders, the great 
chief himself, and officers of liis company. This 
expresses not the singularity of appearance and 
maimers — the peculiarities of men all gentlemen, 
but rein from our society — leaders of dans — 
joyous company. Then we liad Sir Walter Scott’s 
national songs and ballads, exhibiting all tho feel- 
ings of clanship. I thought it mi honour tliat Glen- 
garry even took notice of me, for there were those, 
aud gentlemen too, who considered themselves 
honoured by following in liis train. There were 
also Lord Krrol, and the Maclcod, and the Fraser, 
and the Gordon, and the Fergusaon ; l and L con- 
versed at dinner with Lady Glengarry, and did 
almost believe myself a harper, or bard, rather — 
for Imrp 1 cannot strike; and Sir Walter was the 
life and soul of the whole. It was a splendid festi- 
vity, and I felt I know not liow much younger.”— 
Life o/Cu AUUEy p. 27 X 

Tho King took up his residence, during his stay 
in his northern dominions, at Dalkeith Palace, a 
noble seat of the IJucclcuch family, within six miles 
of Edinburgh ; and hero his dinner party almost 
daily included Sir Walter Scott, who, however, ap- 
pcai*ed to have derived more deep-felt gratification 
from liis Majesty’s kind and paternal attention to 
his juvenile host (the Duke of lhicclcuch was at 
that time only in Ins sixteenth year), than from all 
the flattering condescension lie lavished on himself. 

! From Dalkeith tlie King repaired to Holyroodhouso 
, two or three times, for the purposes of a levee or 
j drawing-room. One Sunday he attended divine 
| service in the Cathedral of St Giles’, when tho 
decorum and silence preserved by tlie multitudes 
in tlie streets, struck him as a most remarkable 
. contrast to the rapturous excitement of liis recep- 
| tion on week days; and the scene was not loss 
j noticeable in tho eyes of Crabbe, who says in his 
j Journal — “ Tlie silence of Edinburgh on tlie Siui- 
• day is in itself devout.” 

| Another very splendid day was that of a proces- 
; sion from Holy rood to the Castle, whereof tho whole 
i ceremonial liad obviously been arranged under 
j Scott's auspices, for the purpose of calling up, as 
■ exactly as might be, the time-hallowed observance 
of “ the Killing of tho Parliament.” Mr Peel (then 
Secretary of State for the Homo Department) was 
; desirous of witnessing this procession privately, 
I instead of hiking a place in it, aud ho walked up 
; tlie High Street accordingly in company with Scott, 
| sonic time before the royal eavaleado was to get info 
; motion. The Poet was as little desirous of attracting 


1 Mir Walter's friend, the Captain of Iluntly Burn, did not, 
na far as I remember, spurt tlie Highland dress on this occasion, 
but no doubt bis singing of certain Jacobite songs, Ac., con- 
tributed to make Crabbe set liim down for a chief of a elan. 
Sir Adam, however, la a Highlander by descent, though tho 
name, MacErries , has been, for two or three veneration#, 
translated into Fcrgusson and even Ills reverend and philoso- 
phical father had, on at least one remarkable occasion, exhi- 
bited the warmth of his Celtic blood in perfection. In liis essay 
on tlie life of John Home, Scott says — “ Dr Adam Fcrgroson 
went as chaplain to the Black Watch, or 43d Highland regi- 
ment, when that corps was first sent to the Continent. As tlie 
regiment advanced to tlie battle of Fontenoy, the commanding 
Officer, Sir Robert Munro, was astonished to soo tlie chaplain 


at the head of the column, with a broadsword drawn In his 
| baud. He desired liim to go to the rear with the surgeons, s 
proposal which Adam Fergusson spumed. Kir Robert at length 
I told liim, that Ids commission did not entitle l.im to lie present 
! in the post which he had assumed. — 4 D — n my commission/ 
I said the warlike chaplain, throwing it towards ids colonel. It 
may easily be supposed that the matter was only remembered 
as a good jest ; but the future historian of Rome shured the 
honours and dangers of tliat dreadful day, where, according to 
the account of the French themselves, 4 tlie Highland furies 
rushed in upon them with more violence tlian ever did a sea 
driven by a tempest .* " — Miscellaneous Prose Works , voL tin. 
p. 331. 
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notice as the Secretary, but he was soon recognised 
—and his companion, recently revisiting Scotland, 
expressed his lively remembrance of the enthusi- 
astic veneration with which Scott’s person was then 
greeted by all classes of his countrymen. When 
proposing Sir Walter’s memory at a public dinner 
given to him in Glasgow, in December 1836, Sir 
Robert Peel said, — “ I had the honour of accom- 
panying his late Majesty as his Secretary of State, 
when he paid a visit to Edinburgh. 1 suppose 
there are many of you here who were present on 
that occasion, at that memorable scene, when the 
days of ancient chivalry were recalled — when every 
man’s friendship seemed to be confirmed — when 
men met for the first time, who had always looked 
to each other with distrust, and resolved in the 
presence of their Sovereign to forget their heredi- 
tary feuds and animosities. In the beautiful lan- 
guage of Dry den — 

4 Men met each other with erected look — 

Tiie steps were higher that they took ; 

Friends to congratulate their friends would haste. 

And long inveterate foes saluted as they pass'd.' 

“ Sir Walter Scott took an active lead in these 
ceremonies. On the day ou which liis Majesty was 
to pass from Holyroodhouse, he proposed to me to 
accompany him up the High Street, to see whether 
the arrangements were completed. I said to him 
— * You are trying a dangerous experiment — you 
will never get through in privacy.’ He said, ‘ They 
are entirely absorbed in loyalty.’ But I was the 
better prophet : lie was recognised from the one 
extremity of the street to the other, and never did 
I see such on instance of national devotion ex- 
pressed.” 

The King at liis first levee diverted many, and 
delighted Scott, by appearing in the full High- 
land garb, — the same brilliant Stuart Tartan *, so 
called, in which certainly no Stuart, except Prince 
Charles, had ever before presented himself in the 
saloons of Holyrood. Ilis Majesty’s Celtic toilette 
had been carefully watched and assisted by the 
gallant Laird of Garth, who was not a little proud 
of the result of his dexterous manipulations of the 
royal plaid, and pronounced the King 44 a vera 
pretty man.’ 9 And he did look a most stately and 
nnposing person in that beautiful dress — but his 
satisfaction therein was cruelly disturbed, when he 
discovered, towering and blazing among and above 
the genuine Glengarries and Macleods and Mac- 
Gregors, a figure even more portly than his own, 
equipped, from a sudden impulse of loyal ardour, 
in an equally complete set of the self- same conspi- 
cuous Stuart tartans: — 

4 1 lie caught Sir William Curtin in a kilt — 

While throng'd the chiefs of every Highland clan 
To hail tlielr brother, Vich Ion Aldcnuuu ." 1 

In truth, this portentous apparition cast an air 
of ridicule and caricature over the whole of Sir 
Walter’s Celtified pageantry. A sharp little bailie 
from Aberdeen, who liad previously made acquaint- 
ance with the worthy Guildhall Baronet, and tasted 
the turtle-soup of his voluptuous yacht, tortured 
him, as he sailed down the long gallery of Holy- 
rood, by suggesting that, after all, liis costume was 
not quite perfect. Sir William, who had been rigged 
out, as the auctioneers’ advertisements say, “ re- 
gardless of expense,” exclaimed that he must be 

1 Byron * Agt tfBrontt, 
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mistaken — begged he would explain his criticism 
— and as be spoke, threw a glance of admiration 
on a skene dhu (black knife), which, like a true 
“ warrior and hunter of deer,’ 9 he wore stuck into 
one of his garters. u Oo ay — oo ay,” quoth the 
Aberdonian ; “ the knife’s a’ right, mon ; but faar’s 
your speen?” — (where’s' your spoon?) Such was 
Scott’s story — but whether he “ gave it a cocked- 
hat and walking-cane,” in the hope of restoring the 
King’s good-humour, so grievously sliaken by this 
lieroical doppel-ganger, it is not very necessary to 
inquire. 

As iu Hamlet, there was to be a play within the 
play; and, by liis Majesty’s desire, William Mur* 
ray’s company performed, in his presence, tlio 
drama of Rob Roy. Janies Ballantyne’s newspaper 
chronicle says: — 

44 In the nit and galleries the audience were so closely wedged 
together, that it would have been found difficult to introduce 
between any two even the point of a sabre. It was astonishing 
to observe the patience, and even the good-nature, with which 
the audience bore the extreme pressure. No one, indeed, could 
hope to better his situation by any effort ; but the joy which 
was felt seemed completely to have absorbed every feeling of 
uneasiness. The boxes were tilled with the rank, wealth, and 
beauty of Hcotland. In this dazzling galaxy were observed the 
gallant Sir David Baird, Colonel Btewart of Garth, Glcngany, 
the Lord Provost, and Sir Walter Scott; each of whom, as he 
entered, was greeted with loud acclamations. 

| 44 At ten minutes past eight, the shouts of the multitude an- 

nounced the approach of the King, which was confirmed by an 
outrider, who galloped up with the intelligence. The universal 
feeling of hreatlilcss suspense which at this moment pervaded 
the audience, cannot be described, and will never be forgotten. 
Uur gracious King now stood before his assembled subjects. The 
momentary pause of death-like stillness which preceded the 
King’s appearance, gave a deep tone of enthusiasm to the shout 
— the prolonged and heartfelt shout, which for more than a 
minute rent the house. The waving of handkerchiefs, of the 
plumod bonnet, and the tartan scarf, added much to the impres- 
sive gladness of the scene which, at this instant, met the eye of 
the Chief of Chiefs. Ilia Majesty, with his wonted affability, 
repeatedly bowed to the audience, while the kindly smile which 
beamed from his manly countenance expressed to this favoured 
portion of his loving subjects the regard with which he viewed 

them. 

“The play was Rob Ron. which his Majesty, in the best 
tasto, had l>een pleased to command, out of compliment, doubt- 
less, to the country. During the whole performance, the King 
paid the greatest attention to the business of the stage, ana 
laughed very heartily at some of the more odd incidents, — such 
ns the precipitate retreat of Mr Owen beneath the bed-dothes 
— the contest in which the Bailie displays his prowess with the 
hot poker — and the Bailie’s loss of an essential part of his ward- 
robe. Ills Majesty seemed fully to comprehend and to relish 
very much the good-natured wit and innocent sarcasms of til* 
Glasgow magistrate. He laughed outright when this most hu- 
morous of functionaries said to Frank Osbaldiston, who was 
toying with Matty ,— 4 Nuno o’ your Lun'on tricks;* when ho 
mentioned the distinguishing appellatives of Old and Young 
Nick, which the citizens liad liestowed upon hisfatlier and him- 
self ; when he testified his distrust of Major Galbraith, who 
4 lias mair brandy than brains,’ and of tne Ilighlanders, of 
whom he says, 4 they may quarrel amang themselves now and 

then, and gfe ane anither a stab wi’ a dirk or a slash wi* a clay- 
more ; but, tak my word on’t, they *re ay sure to Join in tne 
lung run against a’ wha hoe purses in their pockets and breeks 
on their hinder ends ; * and when he said to the boy who re- 
turned him his list and wig, 4 that’s a braw callont ! ye *11 be a 
man before your mithcr yet.* *' 

On the 24th of August the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh entertained their Sovereign with a sump- 
tuous banquet in the Parliament-House; and upon 
that occasion also Sir Walter Scott filled a promi- 
nent station, having beeu invited to preside over 
one of the tables. But the most striking homage 
(though apparently an unconscious one) that lus 
genius received during this festive period* was* 
when his Majesty, after proposing tne health of 
his hosts the Magistrates and Corporation of the 
northern capital, rose and said there was one toast 
| more, and but one, in which he must request the 
assembly to join him, — “ l shall simply give you,’* 
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«aid he, r< The Chieftains and Clans of Scotland — 
and prosperity to the Land of Cakes.” So com- 
pletely had this hallucination taken possession, that 
nobody seems to liave been startled at the time by 
language which thus distinctly conveyed his Ma- 
jesty's impression that the marking and crowning 
glory of Scotland consisted in the Highland clans 
and their chieftains. 

Scott's early associations, and the prime labours 
and honours of his life, had been so deeply con- 
nected with the Highlands, that it was no wonder j 
he should have taught himself to look on their clans ; 
and chiefs with almost as much affection and re- 1 
speet us if he had had more than a scantling of their j 
blood in his veins. But it was necet>sary to be an ‘ 
eye-witness of this royal visit, in order to compre- 
hend the extent to w’hich he had allowed his ima- 
gination to get the mastery over him as to all these ! 
matters ; and perhaps it was necessary to under- 1 
stand him thoroughly on such points, in liis personal 
relations, feelings, and demeanour, before one could 
follow his genius to advantage in some of its most 
favoured and delightful walks of exertion. The 
strongest impression, however, which the whole 
affair left on my mind was, that 1 had never till 
then formed any just notion of his capacity for 
practical dealing and rule among men. 1 do not 
think he had much in common with the statesmen 
and diplomatists of his own age and country ; but 
1 am mistaken if Scott could not liave played in 
other days either the Cecil or the Goiulomar ; and 
1 believe no man, after long and intimate knowledge 
of any other great poet, has ever ventured to say, 
that he could have conceived the possibility of any 
such parts being adequately filled on the active 
stage of the world, by a person ill whom the 
powers of fancy and imagination had such predo- 
minant sway, as to make him in fact live three or 
four lives habitually in place of one. I have known 
other literary men of energy perhaps as restless as 
his ; but all such have been entitled to the designa- 
tion of busy bodies — busy almost exclusively about 
trifles, and above all, supremely and constantly 
conscious of their own remarkable activity, and 
rejoicing and glorying in it. Whereas Scott, nei- 
ther in literary labour nor in continual contact with 
the affairs of the world, ever did seem aware that 
he was making any very extraordinary exertion. 
The machine, thus gigantic in its impetus, moved 
so easily, that the master had no perception of the 
obstructions it overcame — in fact, no measure for 
its power. Compared to him, all the rest of the 
poet species that I have chanced to observe nearly 
— with but one glorious exception — have seemed 
to mo to do little more than sleep through their 
lives — and at best to fill the sum with dreams; and 
I am persuaded that, taking all ages and countries 
together, the rare examples of indefatigable energy, j 
In union with serene self-possession of mind and 
character, such as Scott's, must be sought for in 
the roll of great sovereigns or great captains, rather 
than in that of literary genius. 

In the case of such renowned practical masters, > 
it has been usual to account for their apparent j 
calmness amidst the stirring troubles of the world, j 
by imputing to them callousness of the affections, j 
Perhaps injustice has been done by the supposition ; j 
j but at all events, hardly could any one extend it j 
i to the case of the placid man of the imaginative 
j order; — a great depicter of man and nature, espe- | 


cially, would seem to be, ex ti termini , a profound j 
sympathizer with the passions of his brethren, with / 
the weaknesses as well as with the strength of hu- j 1 
inanity. Such assuredly was Scott. His heart was ( 
as u ramm'd with life’* (to use a phrase of Ben s 
Jonson's) as his brain ; and I never saw him tried « 
in a tenderer point than he was during the full 
whirl of splendour and gaiety that seemed to make 1 
every brain but his dizzy in the Edinburgh of Au-* 
gust 18*22. 

Few things had ever given him so much pleasure 
as William Erskine's promotion to the Bench. It 
seemed to have restored his dearest friend to con- 
tent and cheerfulness, and thus to have doubledV, 
his ow n sources of enjoyment. But Erskine's con- 
stitution had been shaken before he attained thin 
dignity ; and the anxious delicacy of his conscience 
rendered its duties oppressive and overwhelming* 

In a feeble state of body, and with a sensitive mind 
stretched and strained, a silly calumny, net a-foot 
by some envious gossip, was sufficient literally to 
chase him out of life. On his return to Edinburgh 
about the 20th of July, Scott found him in visible 
danger; he did whatever friendship could do to 
comfort and stimulate him ; but all was in vain. 
Lord Kiuncdder survived his elevation hardly half 
a-yenr — and who that observed Scott's public do- 
ings during the three or four weeks I have been 
describing, could have suspected that he was daily 
and nightly the watcher of a deathbed, or the con- 
soler of orphans ; striving all the while against 

" True earnest sorrows, rooted miseries. 

Anguish in grain, vexations ripe and blown?** 

1 am not aware that I ever saw him in such a state 
of dejection as lie was when I accompanied him 
and his friend Mr Thomas Thomson from Edin- 
burgh to Queensferry, in attendance upon Lord 
Kinncdder's funeral. Yet that was one of the noisiest 
days of the royal festival, and he had to plunge 
into some scene of high gaiety the moment after 
he returned. As we halted in Castle Street, Mr 
Crabbe'a mild, thoughtful face appeared at the wiiir 
dow, and Scott said, on leaving ino, — “ Now for 
what our old friend there puts down as the crown- 
ing curse of his poor player in the Borough — 

* To hide In runt the heart-ache of the night/** 

The very few letters that Sir Walter addressed 
to friends at a distance during tlie King's stay in 
Scotland, are chiefly occupied with the calumny 
which proved fatal to Erskinc, — the pains which 
his friends took, at his request, to sift it to the bot- 
tom, — their conviction that he liad been charged 
with an improper liaison^ without even a shadow of 
justice, — and their ineffectual efforts to soothe his 
morbid sensibility. In one of these letters Scott 
says , — (( The legend would have done honour to 
the invention of the devil himself, especially the 
object (at least the effect) being to torture to death 
one of the most soft-hearted and sensitive of God's 
creatures. I think it was in his nature to like fe- 
male society in general better than that of men ; 
he had also what might have given some slight 
shadow to these foul suspicions, — an air of being 
particular in his attentions to women — a sort of 
Philandering, which I used to laugh at him about. 
The result of a close investigation having been 
completely satisfactory, one would have thought the 
business at an end — but the shaft had hit the mark. 
At first, while these matters were going on, l get 
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him to hold up his head pretty well; he diued with 
me — went to the play with my wife — got court 
dresses foir his daughters, whom Lady Scott was to 
present, and behaved, in my presence at least, like 
a man, feeling indeed painfully, but bearing up as 
an innocent man ought to do. Unhappily I could 
only see him by snatches — the whole business of 
the reception was suddenly thrown on my hands, 
and with such a general abandonment, I may say, 
on all sides, that to work from morning till night 
was too little time to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. In the meantime, poor Erskine’s nerves 
became weaker and weaker. He was by nature 
extremely sensitive, easily moved to smiles or tears, 
and deeply affected by all those circumstances in 
society to which men of the world become har- 
dened; as, for example, formal introductions to 
people of rank, and so forth: he was unhappily 
haunted by the idea, that his character, assailed as 
it had been, was degraded in the eyes of the public, 
and no argument could remove this delusion. At 
length fever and delirium came on ; he was bled 
repeatedly and very copiously — a necessary treat- 
ment perhaps, but which completely exhausted his 
weak frame. On the morning of Tuesday, the day 
of the King’s arrival, he waked from liis sleep, or- 
dered his window to be opened that he might see 
the sun once more, and was a dead man immedi- 
ately after. And so died a man whose head and 
heart were alike honourable to his kind, and died 
merely because he could not endure the slightest 
stain on his reputation. — The present iB a scene of 
great bustle and interest, but though I must act my 
part, 1 am not, thank God, obliged at this moment 
to write about it.” 

In another letter, of nearly the same date, Scott 
says — “ it would be rather difficult for any one 
who lias never lived much among my good coun- 
try-people, to comprehend that an idle story of a 
love intrigue, a story alike base and baseless, should 
lie the death of an inuocent mail of high character, 
high station, and well advanced in years. It struck 
into poor Erskine’s heart and soul, however, quite 
as cruelly as any similar calumny ever affected a 
modest woman — he withered and sunk. There is 
no need that I should say peace bo with him ! If 
ever a pure spirit quitted this vale of teal's, it was 
William Erskine's. I must turn to and see what 
can be done about getting some pension for his 
daughters.” 

The following letter to his son, now a lieutenant 
in the 1 5th Hussars, but not yet returned from his 
Gorman travels, was written a few days later : — 

K My Dearest Walter, — This town has been a 
scone of such giddy tumult since the King’s coming, 
and for a fortnight before, that I have scarce had 
an instant to myself. For a long time everything 
was thrown on my hand, and even now, looking 
back, and thinking how mauy difficulties 1 had to re- 
concile, objections to answer, prejudices to smootbe 
away, and purses to open, 1 am astonished that I 
did not fever in the midst of it. All, however, has 
gone off most happily; and the Edinburgh populace 
have behaved themselves like so many princes. In 
the day when he went in state from the Abbey to 
the Castle, with the Regalia borne before him, the 
street was lined with the various trades and pro- 
fessions, all arranged under their own deaeons and 


office-bearers, with white wands in their hands 
and with their banners, and so forth; as they were 
all in their Sunday’s clothes, you positively saw 
nothing like mob, and their behaviour, which was 
most steady and respectful towards the King, with- 
out either jostling or crowding, had a most singu- 
lar effect. They shouted with great emphasis, but 
without any running or roaring, each standing as 
still in his place as if the honour of Scotland had 
depended on the propriety of his behaviour. This 
made the scene quite new to all who had witnessed 
the Irish reception. The Celtic Society, ‘ all plaided 
and plumed in their tartan array,’ 1 mounted guard 
over the Regalia while in the Abbey with great 
military order and steadiness. They were exceed- 
ingly nobly dressed and armed. There were two or 
three hundred Highlanders besides, brought down 
by their own Chiefs, and armed cap-a-pie. They 
were all put under my immediate command by 
their various Chiefs, as they would not have liked 
to have received orders from each other — so I 
acted as Adjutant-General, and had scores of them 
parading in Castle Street every day, with piob ague 
hr attach, namely, pipe and banner. The whole went 
off excellently well. Nobody was so gallant as the 
Knight-Marischal, who came out with a full reti 
nue of Esquires and Yeomen, — Walter and Charles 
were his pages. The Archers acted as gcntlemen- 
pensioners, and kept guard in the interior of the 
palace. Mamma, Sophia, and Anne were presented, 
and went through the scene with suitable resigna- 
tion and decorum. In short, I leave the girls to 
tell you all about balls, plays, sermons, and other 
varieties of this gay period. To-morrow or next 
day the King sets off; and I also take my depar- 
ture, being willing to sco Canning before he goes off 
for India, if, indeed, they are insane enough to part 
with a man of his power in the House of Commons 
at this eventful crisis. 

“ You have heard of poor Lord Londonderry’s 
(Castlcrcagh’s) death by his own hand, in a fit of 
insanity. This explains a story he once told me 
of having seen a ghost, and which I thought was 
a very extraordinary narrative from the lips of 
a man of so much sense and steadiness of nerve. 
But no doubt he had been subject to aberrations 
of mind, which often create such phantoms. 

" I have had a most severe personal loss in my 
excellent friend Lord Kinncdder, whose promotion 
lately rejoiced us so much. 1 leave you to judge 
what pain this must have given me, happening as 
it did in the midst of a confusion from which it was 
impossible for me to withdraw myself. 

“ All our usual occupations have been broken in 
upon by this most royal row. Whether Abbotsford 
is in progress or not, I scarcely know : in short, I 
cannot say that I have thought my own thoughts, 
or wrought my own work, for at least a month past. 
The same hurry must make me conclude abruptly. 
— Ever yours, most affectionately, 

Waltkr Scott.” 

The ghost story to which the foregoing letter 
alludes, was this: — Lord Castlereagh, when com- 
manding, in early life, a militia regiment in Ire- 
land, was stationed one night in a large desolate 
country-house, and his bed was at one end of a 
long dilapidated room, while at the other extre- 


1 Campbell’* LechieVs If arning . 
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mity a great fire of wood and turf had been pre- 
pared within a huge gaping old-fashioned chimney. 
Waking in the middle of the night, he lay watching 
from his pillow the gradual darkening of the em- 
bers on the hearth, when suddenly they blazed up, 
and a naked child stepped from among them upon 
the floor. The figure advanced slowly towards 
Lord Castlereagli, rising in stature at every step, 
until on coming within two or three paces of his bed, 
it had assumed the appearance of a ghastly giant, j 
pale as death, witli a bleeding wound on the brow, ' 
and eyes glaring with rpge and despair. Lord 
Castlereagli leaped from his bed, and confronted 
the figure in an attitude of defiance. It retreated 
before him, diminishing as it withdrew, in the same 
manner that it had previously shot up and ex- 
panded ; he followed it pace by pace, until the ori- 
giifkl childlike form disappeared among the embers. 
He then went back to his bed, and was disturbed 
no more. This story Lord Castlereagli told with 
perfect gravity at one of his wife’s supper parties 
in Paris in 1815, when Scott was among the hear- 
ers. 1 had often hoard him repeat it — before the 
fatal catastrophe of August 182*2 afforded the solu- 
tion in the text — when he merely mentioned it as 
a singularly vivid dream, the product probably of 
a feverish night following upon a military debauch, 
— but affording a striking indication of the cou- 
rageous temper, which proved true to itHelf even 
amidst the terrors of fancy. 

Circumstances did not permit Sir Walter to fulfil 
liis intention of being present at tlie public dinner 
given in Liverpool, on the 30tli August, to Mr 
Canning, who oil that occasion delivered one of the 
most noble of all liis orations, and soon iifterwards, 
instead of proceeding, as had been arranged, to take 
on him the supreme government of British India, 
was called to fill the place iu the Cabinet which 
Lord Londonderry’s calamitous death had left va- 
cant. The King’s stay in Scotland was protracted 
until the 29tli of August. He then embarked from 
the Earl of Hopetoun’s magnificent stmt on the 
Firtli of Forth, and Sir Walter had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing his Majesty, in the moment of de- 
parture, confer the honour of knighthood on two 
of liis friends — both of whom, 1 believe, owed 
some obligation in this matter to liis good offices 

— namely. Captain Adam Fcrgusson, deputy-keeper 
of the Regalia, and llenry Raeburn, 11. A., properly 
selected as the representative of the fine arts in 
Scotland. This amiable man and excellent artist, 
however, did not long survive the receipt of his 
title. Sir Henry died on tlie Btli of July 1823 — 
the last work of his pencil having been, as already 
mentioned, a portrait of Scott. 

On the eve of the King’s departure, he received 
the following communication: — 

tc To Sir Walter Scott , Bart., $c., 

Castle Street. 

** Edinburgh, August 28, 1822. 

u My Dear Sir, — The King has commanded me 
to acquaint you, that he cannot bid adieu to Scot- 
land without conveying to you individually his 

> 1 find that a writer in one of the Radical magazines has 
very recently revived this absurdity. He (or she) states with 
gravity, that Sir Walter had been led to expect the honour of 
a visit from the King in Castle Street, and that Sir Walter's 
cards of Invitation for this grand occasion were actually issued, 

— but that his Majesty, in consequence of disgust at some of 
the poet's proceedings, abruptly signified that he liad dunged 


warm personal acknowledgments for the deep into* 
rest you have taken in every ceremony and ar- 
rangement connected with his Majesty’s visit, and 
for your ample contributions to their complete 
success. 

“ His Majesty well knows how many difficulties 
have been smoothed, and how much has been ef- 
fected by your unremitting activity, by your know- 
ledge of your countrymen, and by the just estima- 
tion iu which they hold you. 

“ The King wishes to make you the channel of 
conveying to tlio Highland chiefs and their follow- 
ers, who have giveu to the varied scene which wo 
have witnessed so peculiar and romantic .a charac- 
ter, his particular thanks for their attendance, and 
his warm approbation of tlicir uniform deportment. 
He d<ies justice to the ardent spirit of loyalty by 
which they are animated, and is convinced that 
lie could otter no recompense for tlicir services so 
gratifying to them as the assurance, which I now 
convey, of the esteem and approbation of their 
Sovereign. 

“ l have tlie honour to bo, my dear Sir, with 
great truth, most truly and faithfully yours, 

Robert Peel.” 

Sir Walter forwarded copies of Mr Peel’s para- 
graph touching the Highlanders to sueli heads of 
clans as had been of late in his counsels, and ho 
received very grateful letters in return from Mac- 
Jcod, Glengarry, Sir Evan MacGregor, and several 
others of the order, on their return to the hills — 
as also from the Countess (afterwards Duchess) of 
Sutherland, whose son, Lord Francis, had, as she 
playfully expressed it, “ been out,” as her repre- 
sentative at the head qf the most numerous and 
best appointed of all the kilted detachments. Glen- 
garry was so delighted witli what the Secretary of 
State had said, that tlie paragraph in question soon 
found its way to tlie newspapers ; and then there 
appeared, in Home Whig journal, a sarcastic com- 
mentary upon it, insinuating that, however highly 
the King might now choose to eulogize the poet 
and his Celtic allies, his Majesty had been consi- 
derably annoyed with much of tlicir arrangements 
and proceedings, and that a visible coolness had, in 
fact, been manifested towards Sir Walter during 
the King’s stay in the north. As this idle piece of 
malice has been revived in some formal biogra- 
phies of recent date, 1 may as well dispose of it for 
ever, 1 by extracting tlie following notes, which 
passed in the course of tlie next month between 
Scott and the Secretary of tlie Admiralty, whoso 
official duty. I presume, it was to be in waiting at 
Ramsgate when the King disembarked from his 
yacht. — The “ Dean Cannon” to whom these notes 
allude, was a clerical humorist, Dean of a fictitious 
order, who sat to Mr Theodore Hooke for the jolly 
Rector of Fuddle-cuin-Pipes in his novel of Maxwell. 

“ To J. W. Oroker , Esq., M.P., Admiralty, 
London . 

“ Abbotsford, Thursday. 

“ My Dear Croker, — What have you been doing 

his mind. There is not a word of truth in this story. At all 
events, neither I, nor my bruther-in-law, Charles Scott, who 
was under Sir Waiter's roof at tlie time, ever heard llie slightest 
hint of such an affiiir. 1 rather think, that at one time the King 
liad meant to return to London by land, and it seems very pro- 
bable that he might have announced his gracious Intention of 
in that case calling, as he passed, at Abbotsford.— [1839.^, 
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this fifty years! We had a jolly day or two with 
yoor Dean Cannon at Edinburgh. He promised 
me a call if he returned through the Borders ; but, 
I suppose, passed in the midst of the royal turmoil, 
or, perhaps, got tired of sheep's-head and haggis 
in the pass of Killiekrankie. He was wrong if he 
did ; for even Win Jenkins herself discovered that 
where there were heads there must be bodies ; and 
my forest haunch of mutton is noway to be sneezed 
at. — Ever yours, W alter Scott.** 

(t To Sir Walter Scott , Bart., Abbotsford. 

“ Admiralty, Sept. 29, 1922. 

K My Dear Scott, — I wish it t cere * fifty years 
since* you had heard of me, as, perhaps, I should 
And myself by and by celebrated, like the Baron 
of Bradwardine and some other friends of ‘ sixty 
years since/ 

a I have not seen our Dean since his Scotch 
tour. I am sorry he was with you in such a period 
of bustle, as I should have liked to hear his sober 
observations on the usual style of Edinburgh so- 
ciety. 

b “ I had the honour of receiving his Majesty on 
his return, when he, after the first three words, 
began most graciously to tell me ‘all about our 
friend Scott.* Some silly or malicious person, his 
Majesty said, had reported that there had been 
some coolness between you ; but lie added, that it 
was utterly false, and that he was, in every respect, 
highly pleased and gratified, and, he said, grateful 
for the devoted attention you had paid him ; and 
he celebrated very warmly the success that had 
attended all your arrangements. 

u Peel has sung your praiscB to the same tune ; 
and I have been flattered to find that both the 
King and Peel thought mo so much your friend, 
that they, as it were, reported to me the merit of 
‘ my friend Scott.' — Yours ever, 

J. W. Choker.’* 

If Sir Walter lost something in not seeing more 
of Dean Cannon — who, among other social merits, 
sang tho Ballads of Robin Hood with delightful 
skill and effect — there was a great deal better cause 
for regret in tho unpropitious time selected for Mr 
Crabbe's visit to Scotland. In the glittering and 
tumultuous assemblages of that season, the elder 
bard was (to use one of liis friend’s favourite simi- 
litudes) very like a com? in a fremd loaning ; and 
though Scott could never liavo been seen in colours 
more likely to excite admiration, Crabbe had hardly 
any opportunity of observing liim in the everyday 
loveableness of Iub converse. Sir Walter’s enthu- 
siastic excitement about the kilts and the proces- 
sions seemed at first utterly incomprehensible to 
him ; but by degrees he caught not a little of tho 
spirit of the time, and even indited a set of stan- 
zas, which have perhaps no other merit than that 
of reflecting it. He also perceived and appre- 
ciated Scott’s dexterous management of prejudices 
and pretensions. He exclaims, in his Journal, — 
“ What a keen discriminating man is my friend 1 ” 
But I s^all ever regret that Crabbe did not see 
him at Abbotsford apiong his books, his trees, and 
his own good simple peasants. Tliev had, I believe, 
but one quiet walk together, and it was to the 
ruins of St Anthony’s Chapel and Muscliat’s Cairn, 
which the deep impression made on Crabbe by the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian had given him an earnest 


wish to see. I accompanied them $ and the hour 
so spent, in tho course of which the fine old man 
gave us some most touching anecdotes of his early 
struggles, was a truly delightful contrast to the 
bustle and worry of miscellaneous society which 
consumed so many of his few hours in Scotland. 
Scott’s family were more fortunate than himself in 
this respect. They had from infancy been taught 
to reverence Crabbe’s genius, and they now saw 
enough of him to make them think of him ever 
afterwards with tender affection. 


CHAPTER LVJI. 

Mods Meg — Jacobite Peerages — Invitation from the Gala- 
shiels Poet — Progress of Abbotsford House — Letters to Jo- 
anna HallHe, Terry, Lord Montagu, Completion and 
Publication of Peveril of the Peak. 

1022-1823. 

Though Mr Crabbe found it necessary to leave 
Scotland without seeing Abbotsford, this was not 
the case with many less celebrated friends from 
tho south, who had flocked to Edinburgh at the 
time of the Royal Festival. Sir Walter’s house 
was, in his own phrase, “ like a cried fair,” during 
several weeks after the King’s departure ; and as 
liis masons were then in the highest activity upon 
the addition to the building, the bustle and tumult 
within doors and without was really perplexing. 
We shall find him confessing that the excitement 
of the Edinburgh scenes had thrown him into a 
fever, and that lie never needed repose more. He 
certainly never had less of it. 

Nor was an unusual influx of English pilgrims 
the only legacy of “ the glorious days” of August. 
A considerable number of persons who had borne 
a part in the ceremonies of the King’s reception 
fancied that their exertions had entitled them to 
some substantial mark of royal approbation ; and 
post after post brought long-winded despatches 
from these clamorous enthusiasts, to him who, of 
all Scotchmen, was supposed to enjoy, as to mat- 
ters of this description, the readiest access to the 
fountain of honour. To how many of these appli- 
cations he accorded more than a civil answer, I 
cannot tell ; but I find that the Duke of York was 
too good a Jacobite not to grant favourable consi- 
deration to his request, that one or two poor half- 
pay officers who had distinguished themselves iu the 
van of the Celts , might be, as opportunity offered, 
replaced in Highland regiments, and so reinvested 
with the untheatrical M Garb of Old Gaul.” 

Sir W alter had also a petition of his own. This 
related to a certain gigantic piece of ordnance, 
celebrated in the history of the Scottish Jameses 
under the title of Mons Meg , and not forgotten in 
Drummond’s Macaronics — 

Sicuti Mons Megga crackaaaet, 

which had been removed from Edinburgh Castle 
to the Tower of London, after the campaign of 
1745. When Scott next saw the King, after he 
had displayed his person on the chief bastion of 
the old fortress, he lamented the absence of Mons 
Meg on that occasion in language which his Ma- 
jesty could not resist. There ensued a correspon- 
dence with the official guardians of Meg — among 
others, with the Duke of Wellington, then Master- 
General of the Ordnance, and though circumstances 
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deferred her restoration, it was never lost sight of, 
and took place finally when the Duke was Prime 
Minister, which I presume smoothed petty obsta* 
cles, in 1829. 

But the serious petition was one in which Sir 
Walter expressed feelings in which I believe every 
class of his fellow-countrymen were disj>osed to 
concur with him very cordially — and certainly 
none more so tlian the generous King himself. 
The object which the poet had at heart was the 
restoration of the Scottish Peerages forfeited in 
consequence of the insurrections of 1715 and 1745; 
and the honourable families, in whose favour this 
liberal measure was soon afterwards adopted, ap- 
pear to have vied with each other in the expres- 
sion of their gratefulness for liis exertions ou their 
belialf. The following paper seems to be his sketch 
of file grounds on which the representatives of the 
forfeited Peers ought to approach the Ministry ; 
and the view of their case thus suggested, was, it 
will be allowed, dexterously selected, and persua- 
sively enforced. 

“Hints respecting an Application for a liecersal 
of the Attainders in 1715 and 1745. 

“ Peptciuber 1B22. 

“ A good many years ago, Mr Erskine of Mar, 
and oilier representatives of thoso noble persons 
who were attainted for their accession to the Re- 
bellions of 1715 and 1745, drew up a humble peti- 
tion to the King, praying that his Majesty, taking 
into his royal consideration the long time which 
had since elapsed, and the services and loyalty of 
the posterity of the attainted Peers, would be 
graciously pleased to recommend to Parliament an 
Act for reversing all attainders passed against 
those who were engaged ill 1715 and 1745, so as 
to place their descendants in the Haine situation, as 
to rank, which they would have held had such at- 
tainders never taken place. This petition, it is be- 
lieved, w r as proposed about the time that oil Act 
was passed for restoring the forfeited estates, still 
in possession of the Crown ; and it was imagined 
that this gracious act afforded a better opportunity 
for requesting a reversal of the attainders than liad 
hitherto occurred, especially as it was supposed 
that the late Lord Melville, the great adviser of 
the one measure, was equally friendly to the other. 
The petition in question, however, it is believed, 
never was presented to the King — it having been 
understood that the Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, 
was hostile to it, and t]iat, therefore, it would be 
more prudent not to press it then. It is thought 
by some, that looking to his Majesty’s late paternal 
and most gracious visit to his ancient kingdom of 
Scotland, in which he seemed anxious, to revive 
and encourage all the uroud recollections of its 
former renown, and to cherish all associations con- 
nected with the events of the olden times, as by 
the display of the Regalia, by tlio most distin- 
guished attention to the Itoyal Archers, and by 
other similar observances, a fit time has now ar- 
rived for most humbly soliciting the royal attention 
to the state of those individuals, who, but for the 
conscientious, though mistaken loyalty of their an- 
cestors, would n ow have been in the enjoyment of 
ancicut and illustrious honours. 

“ Two objections might, perhaps, occur ; but it 
is hoped tliat a short statement may bo sufficient 
to remove them. It may be thought, that if the 


attainders of 1715 and 1745 were reversed, it 
would be unjust not to reverse all attainders which 
had ever passed in afty period of the English his- 
tory — a measure which might give birth to such a 
multiplicity of claims for Ancient English peerages, 
forfeited at different times, as might affect seriously 
the House of Lords, so as both to render tliat 
assembly improperly numerous, and to lower the 
precedency of many Peers who now sit there. To 
this it is submitted, as a sufficient answer, tliat 
there is no occasion for reversing any attainders 
previous to the accession of the present Royal Fa- 
mily, and that the proposed Act might ho founded 
on a gracious declaration of the King, expressive 
simply of liis wi*h to havo all attainders reversed, 
for offences against liis oirn royal House of Hano- 
ver. Tliis limitation would at once give ample 
room for the display of tho greatest magnanimity 
on the part of the King, and avoid the bad conse- 
quences indicated in the objection; for, with the 
exception of Lords Derwent water and Widdring- 
ton, who joined in the Rebellion of 1715, the only 
Peers who ever joined in any insurrection against 
the Hanover family were Peers of Scotland, who, 
by their restoration, in so far as the families are 
not extinct, could not add to the number of the 
House of Lords, but would only occasion a small 
addition to the number of those already entitled to 
vote at the election of the Sixteen Representative 
Peers. And it seems plain, that in Buch a limita- 
tion there would be no more injustice tlian might 
have been alleged against the Act by which the 
forfeited estates, Htill in the hands of Government, 
were restort'd ; while no compensation was given 
for such estates as had been already sold by Go- 
vernment. The same argument might, have been 
stated, with equal force, against the late reversal 
of the attainder of Lord Edward Fitzgerald: it 
might have been asked, with what sort of justice 
can you reverse this attainder, and refuse to re- 
verse all attainders that ever took place either in 
England or Ireland ? But no such objection was 
made, and the recommendation of the King to 
Parliament was received almost with acclamation. 
And now that tho family of Lord E. Fitzgorald 
have been restored to the rights which he had for- 
feited, the petition in the present case will, it is 
hoped, naturally strike his Majesty witli greater 
force, when he is pleased to recollect that his lord- 
ship’s attainder took place on account of accession 
to a rebellion, of which the object was to introduce 
a foreign force into Ireland, to overturn the Con- 
stitution, and to produce universal misery ; while 
tho elder attainders now in question wore the 
results of rebellions undertaken from views of 
conscientious, though mistaken, loyalty ill many 
individuals, who were much attached to their 
country, and to those principles of hereditary suc- 
cession to the Throne, in which they had been 
educated, ftnd which, in _ almost every instance, 
ought to be held sacred. 

“ A second objection, perhaps, might be raised, 
on the ground that the reversal of the attainders in 
question would imply a censure against tho conduct 
of that Government by which they were passed, and 
consequently an approval, in some measure, of 
those persons who were so attainted. But it mipht 
as well be said that the reversal of Lord E. Fitz- 
gerald’s attainder implied a censure on the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and on the King, by whom that 
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act had been passed ; or that the restoration of an 
officer to the rank from which he had been dis- 
missed by tlie sentence of a court-martial approved 
of by the King, would imply a censure on that 
court or on that King. Such implication might, at 
all events, be completely guarded against by the 
preamble of the proposed Act — which might con- 
demn the Rebellion in strong terms — but reverse 
the attainders, from the magnanimous wish of the 
King to obliterate the memory of all former discord, 
so far as his own House had been the object of 
attack, and from a just sense of the meritorious 
conduct and undoubted loyalty of the descendants 
of those unfortunate, though criminal individuals. 
And it is humbly submitted, that as there is no 
longer any Pretender to his Majesty’s Crown, and 
as all classes of liis subjects now regard him as 
both de jure and de facto the only true represen- 
tative of our ancient race of Princes — now is the 
time for such an act of royal magnanimity, and of 
Parliamentary munificence, by which the honour 
of so many noble houses would be fully restored ; 
while, at the same time, the station of the repre- 
sentatives of certain other noble houses, who have 
assumed titles, their right to which is, under the 
present law, much more than doubtful, would be 
fully confirmed, and placed beyond the reach of 
objection.” 

In Scott’s collection of miscellaneous MSS. the 
article that stands next to this draft of “ Hints,” is 
one that I must indulge; myself with placiug in 
similar juxtaposition here. I have already said 
something of his friendly relations with the people 
of the only manufacturing village in his neighbour- 
hood. Among other circumstances highly grateful 
to them was liis regular attendance on the day 
when their Deacon and Convener for the year en- 
tered on his office — which solemnity occurred early 
in October. On the approach of these occasions, 
he usually received an invitation in verse, penned 
by a worthy weaver named Thomson, but known 
and honoured all over Teviotdale as “ the Gala- 
shiels Poet.” At the first of these celebrations that 
ensued the forthcoming of Hob Roy, this bard de- 
lighted his compeers, and not less their guest, by 
chanting a clever parody on the excellent song of 
“ Donald Caird” i. e. Tinker , the chorus being — in 
place of Scott’s 

•* Pinna lot tho Sherra ken 
Donald Cuird's come ugain ; '* — 

" Think pr does the Sherra ken, 

Jtob MacGregor s conic again:" 

and that was thenceforth a standing ditty on the 
day of the Deacon. The Sheriff’s presence at the 
installation of 1 8*2*2 was requested by the following 
epistle : — 

u To Sir Walter Scott , Bart., Abbotsford . 

“ Murray's Inn , Galashiels, 
OcL 1822. 

“ This year we rather 'gin to falter 
If an epistle we should send ye. 

Say some, ■ Ye only plague Sir Walter, 

He conna ilka year attend ye : 

Last year, nae doubt, lie condescended. 

Just to be quit o' your palaver; 

But he could ne'er lia'e apprehended 
That ilka year ye'd ask the favour. 

He's dined but lately wi* the King, 

And round him there is sic a splendour. 

He winna stoop to such a thing. 

For a* the reasons ye can render : 


Content yourselves wi* John o* Skye: 

Your impudence deserves a wiper: 

Ye*ll never rest till he grow shy. 

And e'en refuse to send his piper.* 

“ These reasons a' may he withstood, 

Wi* nae pretensions for a talker; — 

Ye mauna lightly Deacon Wood, 

But dine wi* him like Deaeon Walker. 

Your favourite dish is not forgot : 

Imprimis, for your bill of fare, 

Wc 'll put n sheep's-head i* the pot, — 

Y e'se get the ramie for your snare : 

And we 've the best o' * Mountain dew,' 

Was gathered whore ye mauna list. 

In spite o' a* tlie gauger crew, 

By Scotland's 4 children o' the mist.' 

Last year your presence made us canty. 

For which we hoe ye yet to thank ; 

This year, in faith, we canna want ye. 

Ye 're absence wad znak sic a blank. — 

As a* our neibors are our fricndB, 

The company is not selected ; 

But for to mak ye some amends. 

There *s not a social soul neglected. 

“ We wish you luck o* your new biggin* ; 

There's no the like o't on the Tweed ; 

Ye 'll no mistak it by its riggin', — * 

It is an oddity indeed. 

To Lady Scott our kind respect — 

To her and to Miss Ann our thanks; 

We hope this year they’ll no neglect 
Again to smile upon our ranks. 

Upon our other kind regards 

At present we will no lie treating. 

For sonic discourse we maun line spared 
To raise tlie friendly crack at meeting. 

• So yc maim corne, if ye can win — 

Uie ’s nae excuse, like common gentry ; 

If we suspect, as sure *s a gun. 

On AnuoTHPORD we'll place a sentry.” 

It was a pleasant thing to see the annual proces- 
sion of these weavers of Galashiels — or (for they 
were proud enough to adopt tlie name) of Ganders - 
cleuch — as they advanced from tlieir village with 
John of Skye at their head, and the banners of 
their craft all displayed, to meet Sir Walter and 
liis family at the lord, and escort them in splendour 
to the scene of tho great festivity. And well 
pleased was he M to share the triumph and partake 
the gale” of Deacon Wood or Deacon Walker — 
and a proud man was Laureate Thomson when his 
health was proposed by tlie “ brother bard” of 
Abbotsford. At this Galashiels festival, the Ettrick 
Shepherd also was a regular attendant. 11c used 
to come down the night before, and accompany Sir 
Walter in tlie only carriage that graced the march; 
and many of Hogg’s best ballads were produced for 
the first time amidst the cheers of tho men of Gan- 
derscleucli. Meeting Poet Thomson not long since 
in a different part of tlie country, he ran up to me, 
with the tears in his eyes, and exclaimed, “Eh, 
sir, it does me good to see you — for it puts me in 
mind of the grand days in our town, when Scott 
and Hogg were in their glory— and we were a’ leal 
Tories ! ” Galashiels is now a nest of Radicalism — 
but I doubt if it be a happier place than in the 
times of Deacon Wood and Deacon Walker. 

In the follow ing letters we have, as many readers 
may think, rather too much of the “ new bigging” 
and “ the rigging o’t;” — but I cannot consent to 
curtail such characteristic records of the days when 
Scott was finishing the Peveril of tlie Peak, and 
projecting his inimitable portraitures of Louis XL 
and Charles of Burgundy. 


I * The old song says, — 

“ Thii in no mine aln hotue, 

1 ken by the riggin c’t, ^c"- See Collection. 
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w To Daniel Terry, Esq., London. 

“ Abbotsford, October 5, 1823. 

“ My Dear Terry, — I liave been ‘ a vixen and a 
griffin, as Mrs Jenkins says, for many days — in 
plain truth, very much out of heart. I know you 
will sympathize particularly with me on the loss of 
our excellent friend W. Erskine, who fell a victim 
to a hellishly false story which was widely circulated 
concerning him, or rather I 'should say to the sen- 
sibility of his own nature, which could not endure 
even the shadow of reproach — like the ermine, 
which is said to pine to death if its fur is soiled. 
And now Hay Donaldson 1 has followed him,- — an 
excellent man, who hmg managed my family affairs 
with the greatest accuracy a«id kindness. The last 
three or four years have swept away more than 
haff tho friends with whom I lived in lmbits of 
great intimacy — the poor Duke, Jocund Johnnie, 
Lord Somerville, the Boswells, and now this new 
deprivation. So it must be with us 

* When unco life's day druwto near the gloamln ;** — 

and yet wc proceed with our plantations and plans 
as if any tree but the sad cypress would accompany 
us to tho grave, where our friends have gone be- 
fore us. It is the way of the world, however, and 
must be so, otherwise life would he spent in una- 
vailing mourning for those whom we have lost : it 
is better to enjoy the society of those who remain to 
us.-— 1 am heartily glad, my dear Terry, that you 
have carried through your engagement so triumph- 
antly, and that your professional talents are at 
length so far appreciated as to place you in the first 
rank in point of emolument as in point of reputa- 
tion. Your talents, too, are of a kind that will irear 
well, and health permitting, hold out to you a long 
course of honourable exertion : you should begin to 
make a little nest-egg as soon as you can ; the til’s t 
little hoard which a mail can make of his earnings 
is the foundation-stone of comfort and independence 
— so says one who has found it diificult to practise 
the lesson he offers you. 

“ We art* getting oil here in the old style. The 
new castle is now roofing, and looks superb ; in fact, 
a little too good for the estate, hut. we must work 
the harder to make the land suitable. The library 
is a superb room, hut after all 1 fear the shelves 
ought not to be less than ten or twelve feet high; 
I had quite decided for nine? feet, but on an exactor 
measurement this will not accommodate fully the 
books 1 have now in hand, and leaves no room for 
future purchases. Pray is there not a tolerable 
book on upholstery — I mean plans for tables, chairs, 
commodes, and such like 1 If so, I would be much 
obliged to you to get me a copy; and send it under 
Frceling’s cover. When you can pick up a few odd 
books for me, especially dramatic, you will do me 
a great kindness, and 1 will remit the blunt imme- 
diately. I wish to know what tho Montrose sword 
cost, that 1 may send the gratility. I must look 
about for a mirror for the drawing-room, large 
enough to look well between tlio windows. Be- 
neath, I mean to place the antique mosaic slab which 
Constable has given me, about four feet and a half 
in length. I am puzzled about framing it. Another 
anxious subjeef with me is fitting up the little ora- 

1 Mr Hay Donaldson drew up an affecting sketch of his friend 
Lord Kinnedder's Life find Character, to which Scott made 
some additions, and which was printed, hut not, I think, for 


tory — I have three thick planks of West-Indiaa 
cedar, which, exchanged with black oak, would, I 
think, make a fine thing.— I wish you had seen the 
King’s visit here; it was very grand; in fact, in 
moral grandeur is. was beyond any tiling I ever wit- 
nessed, for the hearts of the poorest as well as the 
greatest were completely merged in the business. 
William Murray behaved excellently, and was most 
useful. 1 worked like a horse, and had almost paid 
dear for it, for it was only a sudden and violent 
eruption that saved me from a dangerous illness. 
1 believe it was distress of mind, suppressed as 
much as 1 could, and mingling with the fatiguo: 
certainly I was miserably ill, aiul am now only got 
quite better. I wish to know how Mrs Terry, and 
you, and my little Walter arc ; also little miss. I 
hope, if I live so long, 1 may be of use to the for- 
mer; little misses are not so easily accommodated. 
— Pray remember me to Mrs Terry. Write to me 
soon, and believe me, always most truly yours, 

Waltuk Scott.” 

“ To Lieutenant Walter Scott, 15th Hussars, 
Berlin. 

“ AhlKitsford, 7th October 1802. 

M My Dearest Walter, — I wroto you a full ac- 
count of the King’H visit, which went off a me ere ill*. 

I stiffen'd a good deal in consequence of excessive 
fatigue and eonstant anxiety, but was much relieved 
by a very inconvenient uiid nasty eruption which 
physicians call the prtekly heat. Ross says, if it 
had not broke out L would have had a bad fever — 
in the meantime, though the complaint has gone 
off, my arms and legs are spotted like a leopard's. 
The King has expressed himself most graciously 
to me, both at leaving Edinburgh and since he re- 
turned. 1 know from sure authority ho has scarce 
ever ceased to speak about the Scotch, and the fine 
taste and spirit of their reception. 

“ Some small accompts of yours have come in. 
This is wrong : you ought never to leave a country 
without clearing every penny of debt ; and you 
have no apology for doing so, as you are never 
refused what I can afford. When you can get a 
troop, I shall expect you to maintain yourself with- 
out farther recourse on me, except in the case of 
extraordinary accident ; so that, without pinching 
yourself, you must Jeitrn to keep all your expenses 
within your income ; it is a lesson which, if not 
learned in youth, lays up much bitter regret for 
age. 

w I am pleased with your account of Dresden, 
and could have wished you had gone on to Toplitz, 
Lcipsic, &c At Tdplitz Buonaparte; had his fatal 
check, losing Vandammo, and about ten thousand 
men, who had pressed too unwarily on the allies 
after raising the siege of Dresden. These are marked 
events in your profession, and when you arc on the 
ground you ought to compare the scene of action 
with such accounts as you can get of the motives 
and motions of the contending powers. 

“ We arc all quite well here. My new house is 
quite finished as to masonry, and wo arc now get- 
ting on the roof just in time to face tho bad weather. 
Charles is well at last writing — the Lockharts 
speak for themselves. Game is very plenty, and 
two or three pair of pheasants are among the young 

public circulation. He died shortly afterwards, on tlie 90th of 
September 1822. 

* Hums. 
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wood at Abbotslee. 1 have given strict orders there 
shall be no shooting of any kind on that side of the 
hill. Our house has been a little disturbed by a 
false report that puss had eat up the favourite robin- 
red-breast who conies every morning to sing for 
crumbB after breakfast, but the reappearance of 
Robin exculpates old Hinzie. On your birthday 
this week you become major! — God send you the 
wit and reflection necessary to conduct yourself as 
a man ; from henceforward, my province will be to 
advise rather than to command. — Well, wc shall 
have a little jollification, and drink your health on 
becoming legally major, which, I suppose, you think 
a much less matter than were you to become so in 
the military term. 

“ Mamma is quite well, and with Ann and Cousin 
Walter join in compliments and love. — Always af- 
fectionately yours, Walter Scott.” 

In the next letter to Terry, Scott refers to the 
death of an amiable friend of his, Mr James Wed- 
derbume, Solicitor-General for Scotland, which oc- 
curred on the 7th of November ; and we have an 
indication that Peveril of the Peak had reached the 
fourth volume, in his announcement of the subject 
for Quentin Durward. 

“ To D. Terry , Esq., London . 

“Abbotsford, Nov. 10th, 1822. 

u My Dear Terry, — I got all the plans safe, 
and they are delightful. The library ceiling will 
be superb, and we have plenty of ornaments for it, 
without repeating one of those in the eating-room. 
The plan of shelves is also excellent, and will, I 
think, for a long time, suffice my collection. Tlio 
brasses for the shelves I like — but not the price : 
the notched ones, after all, do very well. 1 have 
had three grand hawls since l last wrote to you. 
The pulpit, repentance-stool. King’s seat, and God 
knows how much of carved waiiiHcot, from the kirk 
of Dunfermline, 1 * enough to coat the hall to the 
height of seven feet: — supposing it boarded above 
for hanging guns, obi portraits, intermixed with 
armour, &c., it will be a superb entrance-gallery: 
this is hawl the first. Hawl the second is twenty- 
four pieces of the most splendid Chinese paper, 
twelve feet high by four wide, a present from my 
cousin Hugh Scott, 9 enough to finish the drawing- 
room and two bed-rooms. Hawl third is a quan- 
tity of what is called Jamaica cedar- wood, enough 
for fitting up both the drawing-room and the li- 
brary, including the presses, shelves, &c.: the wood 
is finely pencilled and most beautiful, something 
like the colour of gingerbread; it costs very little 
more than oak, works much easier, and is never 
touched by vermin of any kind. I sent Mr Atkin- 
son a specimen, but it was from the plain end of 
the plank: the interior is finely waved and varie- 
gated. Your kind and unremitting exertions in 
our favour will soon plenish the drawing-room. 
Thus we at present stand. We have a fine old 
English cabinet, with china, & c. ; and two superb 
elbow-chairs, the gift of Constable, carved most 
magnificently, with groups of children, fruit, and 
flowers, in the Italian taste: they came from Rome, 

i For this hawl Sir Walter was indebted to the Magistrates 

of Dunfermline. 

* Captain Hugh Scott, of the East-India Company's Naval 

Service (now of Dray cote House, near Derby), second son to 

the late Laird of Raeburn. 


and are much admired. It seems to me that the 
mirror you mention, being framed in carved box, 
would answer admirably well with the chairs, which 
are of the same material. The mirror should, I 
presume, be placed over the drawing-room chirn- 
noy-picce ; and opposite to it I mean to put an 
antique table of mosaic marbles, to support Chan- 
trey’s bust. A good sofa would be desirable, and 
so would the tapestry-screen, if really fresh and 
beautiful; but as much of our furniture will be a 
little antiquated, one would not run too much into 
that taste in so Bmall an apartment. For the li- 
brary, I have the old oak chairs now in the little 
armoury, eight in number, and we might add one 
or two pair of the ebony chairs you mention. I 
should think this enough, for many seats in such a 
room must impede access to the books; and 1 don’t 
mean the library to be on ordinary occasions a 
public room. Perhaps the tapestry-screen would 
suit better here than in the drawing-room. I have 
one library table here, and shall have another made 
for atlasses and prints. For the hall I have four 
chairs of black oak. In other matters, we can 
make it out well enough. In fact, it is my object 
rather to keep under my new accommodations at 
first, both to avoid immediate outlay, and that 1 
may leave room for pretty tilings which may oc- 
cur hereafter. I would to Heaven I could take a 
cruize with you through the brokers, which would 
be the pleasantest affair possible, only I am afraid 
1 should make a losing voyage of it. Mr Atkin- 
son lias missed a little my idea of tlio oratory, fit- 
ting it up entirely as a bookcase, whereas I should 
like to have had recesses for curiosities, — for the 
Bruce’s skull 3 * * — for a crucifix, &c. &c.; in short, a 
little cabinet instead tif a book-closet. Four sides 
of books would be perfectly sufficient; the other 
four, so far as not occupied by door or window, 
should be arranged tastefully for antiquities, &e., 
like the inside of an antique cabinet, with drawers 
and shottles, and funny little arches. The oak 
screen dropped as from the clouds: it is most ac- 
ceptable ; 1 might have guessed there was only one 
kind friend so ready to supply hay to my hobby- 
horse. You have my views in these matters and 
your own taste; and I will send the needful when 
you apprise me of the amount total. Where things 
are not quite satisfactory, it is better to wait a 
while on every account, for the amusement is over 
when one has room for nothing more. The house 
is completely roofed, &c., and looks worthy of Mrs 
Terry’s painting. I never saw anything hand- 
somer thau the grouping of towers, chimneys, &c. 
upon the roof, when seen at a proper distance. 

“ Once more, let me wish you joy of your pro- 
fessional success. I can judge, by a thousand 
minute items, of the advance you make with the 
public, just as I can of the gradual progress of my 
trees, because 1 am interested in both events. You 
may Ray, like Burke, you were not ‘ coaxed and 
dandled into eminence, but have fought your way 
gallantly, shown your passport at every barrier, 
and been always a step in advance, without a single 
retrograde movement. Every one wishes to ad- 
vance rapidly, but when the desired position is 
gained, it is far more easily maintained by him 
whose ascent has been gradual, and whose favour 

8 A coat of the «kull of King Robert the Bruce, made when 
lii* tomb was discovered during some repairs of Dunfermline 
Abbey, in 1819. 
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i a founded, not on the unreasonable expectations 
entertained from one or two seasons, but from an 
habitual experience of the power of pleasing during 
several years. You say not a word of poor Wattles. 
1 hope little Miss has not put his nose out of joint 
entirely. 

“ 1 have not been very well — a whoreson thick- 
ness of blood, and a depression of spirits arising 
from the loss of friends (to whom I am now to adii 

? oor Wcddcrburne) have annoyed me much ; and 
Vsveril will, I fear, smell of the apoplexy. 1 pro- 
pose a good rally, however, and hope it will be a 
powerful effect. My idea is, entre nous , a Scotch 
archer in the French king’s guard, tempore Louis 
XI., the most picturesque of all times. — Always 
you i*s very faithfully, Walter Scott.” 

This letter contains the first allusion to the spe- 
cies of malady that ultimately proved fatal to Sir 
Walter Scott, lie, ns far as I know, never men- 
tioned to any one of his family tho symptoms which 
he here speaks of; but long before any serious 
apoplectic seizure occurred, it had been suspected 
by myself, and by others of his friends, that he had 
sustained slight attacks of that nature, and con- 
cealed them. 

The depression of spmts of which he complains, 
could not, however, have hung over him long ; at 
least it by no means interrupted any of his usual 
occupations. A grievous interruption had indeed 
been occasioned by the royal visit, its preparations, 
and its legacy of visitants and correspondence — 
but ho now laboured to make up his lee-way, and 
Peveril of the Peak was completed, and some pro- 
gress had also been achieved with the first volume 
of Quentin Durward, before tho year reached its 
close. Nor had he ceased to contemplate future 
labour, and continued popularity, witii tho same 
firmness and hopefulness as ever. He had, in the 
course of October, completed his contract, and 
received Constable’s bills, for another unnamed 
" work of fiction and this was tho last such work 
in which the great bookseller of Edinburgh was 
destined to have any concern. Tho engagement 
was in fact that redeemed three years afterwards 
by Woodstock . 

Sir Walter was, as may be supposed, stimulated 
in all these matters by the music of the hammer 
and saw at Abbotsford. Witness this letter, writ- 
ten during the Christmas 1 * 00088 — 

“ To Daniel Terry, ICeq., London . 

Abbotsford, January 9th, 1823. 
u Dear Terry, — It is close firing to answer let- 
ters the day they come to hand, but I am afraid of 
losing opportunities, as in the case of the mirror, 
not to be retrieved. 1 am first to report progress, 
for your consideration and Mr Atkinson’s, of what 
1 have been doing here. Everything about the 
house lias gone d rien mieux , and the shell is com- 
pletely finished ; all the upper story and garrets, 
as well as the basement, nave had their first coat 
of plaster, being first properly fenced from the ex- 
tenor air. The only things which we now greatly 
need are the designs for the ceilings of the hall 
and drawing-room, as the smiths and plasterers 
are impatient for their working plans, the want of 
which rather stops them. I have taken actual, real, 
and corporal possession of my sitting-room, which 
baa been fitted with a temporary floor, door, and 


, window — the oratory, and the door into the library, 
i being bricked up ad interim . This was a step of 
! necessity, as my books began to suffer in Peter’s 
I garret, so they were brought up to the said room, 
and are all ranged in their old Bnelves and presses, 

■ so as to be completely comeatable. They have been 
now there a fortnight, without the least appearance 
of damp, so dry do the brick facings make the wall; 
and as we keep good fires in the place (which, by 
tlic by, vents tike all Mr Atkinson’s chimneys, in 
a superior style), 1 intend they shall remain there 
till they are transferred to the Library, so that this 
room will be fitted up last of ail. I shall be then 
able to judge of a point on which I have at present 
some doubt — namely, the capacity of my library to 
accommodate my books. Should it appear limited 
(I mean making allowances for future additions) I 
can perhaps, by Mr Atkinson’s assistance, fit up 
this private room with a gallery, which might enter 
by carrying the stair up the oratory, and renoun- 
cing the idea of fitting it up. The cedar, I assure 
you, is quite beautiful. 1 have had it sawn out into 
planks, and every one who looks at it agrees it will 
be more beautiful than oak. Indeed, what I have 
wen of it put to that use, bears no comparison, 
unless with such lieart-of-oak as Bullock employed, 
and that you know is veneered. I do not go on tho 
cry in this, but practical knowledge, for Mr Waugh, 
my neighbour, a Wcst-Indian planter (but himself 
bred a joiner), has finished the prettiest apartment 
with it that 1 ever saw. I should be apt to prefer 
the brass notches, were tho difference only what 
you mention, namely, £20; but I cannot make out 
liow that should be, unless by supposing tho joiners’ 
wages much higher than with us. But indeed, in 
such a library as mine, when the books aro once 
catalogued, I could perhaps in many instances 
make fixed shelves answer the turn, by adopting 
a proper arrangement from tho beginning. I givo 
up the Roslin drop in the oratory — indeed 1 have 
long seen it would not do. 1 think the termination 
of it mag|be employed os the central part of Mr 
Atkinson’s beautiful plan for tho recess in the li- 
brary; by the by, the whole of that ceiling, with 
tho heads we liavo got, will be the prettiest thing 
over seen in these parts. 

“ The plan preferred for tho door between the 
entranee-liall and ante-room, was that which was 
marked B. To make this plain, I reenclose A and 
C— which mode of explaining myself puts me in 
mind of the evidence oi an Irish officer. — ‘We met 
three rebels, one we shot, hanged another, the third 
we flogged and made a guide of.’ — ‘ Which of tho 
three did you flog and make a guide of?’ — ‘ Him 
whom we neither shot nor hanged.’ Understand, 
therefore, that the plan not returned is that fixed 
upon. 

“ l think there is nothing left to say about 
the house excepting the chimney-pieces. J have 
selected for the hall chimney-piece one of tho 
cloister arches of Melrose, of which I enclose an 
accurate drawing. 1 can get it finished here very 
beautifully, at days’ wages, in our dark-red free- 
stone. The chimneys of drawing-room, library, 
and my own room, with grates conforming, will be 
got much better in London than anywhere else; 
by tho by, for the hall I have got an old massive 
chimney-grate, which belonged to the old perse- 
cutor Archbishop Sharpe, who was murdered on 
Magus Moor. All our grates must be contrived to 
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use wood as well as coal, with what are called half- 

u I am completely Lady Wishfort 1 as to the escri- 
toire. In fact, my determination would very much 
depend on the possibility of showing it to advan- 
tage ; for if it be such as is set up against a wall, 
like what is called, par excellence , a writing-desk, 
you know we have no space in the library that is 
not occupied by book-presses. If, on the contrary, 
it stands quite free — why, I do not know — I must 
e’en leave it to you to decide between taste and 
prudence. The silk damask, 1 fancy, we must have 
for the drawing-room curtains; those in the library 
we shall have of superfine crimson cloth from Gala- 
shiels, made out of mine own wool. I should like 
the silk to be sent down in the bales, as I wish these 
curtains to be made up on a simple useful pattern, 
without that paltry trash of drapery, &c. &c. 1 

would take the armoury curtains for my pattern, 
and set my own tailor, Robin Goodfellow, to make 
them up ; and I think I may save on the charge of 
such an upholsterer as my friend Mr Trotter, much 
of the difference in the value of materials. The 
chairs will be most welcome. Packing is a most 
important article, and I must be indebted to your 
continued goodness for putting that into proper 
hands. The mirror, for instance — O Lord, sir I 

“ Another and most important service would be 
to procure me, from any person whom Mr Atkin- 
son may recommend, the execution of tlie enclosed 
commission for fruit-trees. We dare not trust 
Edinburgh ; for though the trade never makes a 
pause in" furnishing you with the most rare plants, 
insomuch that an old friend of mine, the original 
Jonathan Oldbuck, having asked one of them to 
supply him with a dozen of anchovies , he answered 
i — ‘ he had plenty of them ; but, being a delicate 
plant, they were still in the hot-house’ — yet, when 
the said plants come to bear fruit, tlio owner may 
adopt the classical line — 


' Mlrntur novas frondcs et non sua pomj^ 

My new gardener is a particularly clever «fcllow 
in his way, and thinks the enclosed kinds like to 
answer best. Our new garden-wall will be up in 
spring, time enough to have the plants sot. By the 
way, has Mr Atkinson seen the way of heating hot- 
houses, &c., adapted by Mr Somebody at Glasgow, 
who has got a patent? It is by a new application 
of steam, which is poured into a vaulted roof, made 
completely air-tight, except where it communicates 
with an iron box, so to speak, a receptacle of the 
heated air. This vaulted recess is filled with bricks, 
stones, or such like substances, capable of receiving 
and retaining an extreme degree of heat from tlio 
steam with which they are surrounded. The steam 
itself is condensed and carried off ; but the air, 
which for many hours continues to arise from these 
heated bricks, ascends into the iron receptacle, and 
is let off by ventilators into the space to be heated, 
in such quantities as may be desired. The excel- 
lence of this plan is not only the saving of fuel, but 
also and particularly the certainty that the air can- 
not bo overheated, for the temperature at hottest 
does not exceed 95 degrees — nor overchilled, for 
it continues to retain, and of course to transmit, 
the same degree of heated air, or but with little 
variation, for ten or twelve houra, so as to render 


* See Congreve’* Comedy of The Way tfthc World. 


the process of forcing much more certain and 
simple than it has been from any means hitherto 
devised. I dare say that this is a very lame expla- 
nation, but I will get a perfect one for Mr Atkinson 
if he wishes it. The Botanical Garden at Glasgow 
has adopted the plan, and they are now changing 
that of Edinburgh for the same purpose. I have 
not heard whether it has been applied to houses , 
but, from the principle, I should conceive it prac- 
ticable. 

“ Peveril has been stopped ten days, having been 
driven back to Leith Hoads by stress of weather. I 
have not a copy here, but will write to Ballantyne 
to send you one forthwith. I am sick of thinking 
of it myself. We hear of you often, aud always of 
your advancing favour with the public. It is one 
of many cases in which the dearly beloved public 
has come round to my decided opinion, after seem- 
ing to waver for a time. Washington Irving’s suc- 
cess is another instance of tho same. Little Walter 
will, I hope, turn out all we can wish him ? and 
Mrs Terry’s health, I would fain hope, will be 
completely reestablished. The steam-boats make 
a jaunt to Scotland comparatively so speedy and 
easy, that I hope you will sometimes cast both of 
yourselves this way. Abbotsford, I am sure, will 
please you, when you see all your dreams realized 
so far as concerns elevation, &c. 

“■ John Thomson, Duddingstone, has given mo 
his most splendid picture, — painted, he says, on 
purpose for me — a true Scottish scene. It seems to 
me that many of our painters shun the sublime of 
our country, by labouring to introduce trees where 
doubtless by search they might be found, but where 
most certainly they make no conspicuous part of 
the landscape, being like some little folks who fill 
up a company, and put you to tlie proof before you 
own to have seen them. Now this is Fast Castle, 
famous both in history and legend, situated near 
St Abb’s Head, 'which you most certainly must 
have seen, as you have cruized along the coast of 
Berwickshire. The view looks from the land down 
on the nigged ruins, a black sky and a foaming 
ocean beyond them. There is more imagination 
in tho picture than in any I have seen of a long 
time — a sort of Salvator Rosa's doings . — lie venous 
a nos moutons . I find that the plans for the win- 
dow-shutters of the entrauce-liall are much wanted. 
My wainscot will not be altogether seven feet — 
about six. Higher it cannot be, because of the 
pattern of the Dunfermline part, and lower I would 
not have it, because the armour, &c., must be sus- 
pended beyond the reach of busy and rude fingers, 
to which a hall is exposed. You understand I 
mean to keep lighter, smaller, and more ornato 
objects of curiosity in tho present little room, and 
have only the massive and large specimens, with 
my fiue collection of horns, &c. in the hall. Above 
the wainscot, I propose the wall to be planked and 
covered with cartridge paper, and then properly 
painted in wainscot, to match the arrangement be- 
neath. 

“ I have now, as your own Dogberry says, be- 
stowed all my tediousness upon you; — yot I have 
still a question of yours to answer on a certain book- 
seller’s part. Unquestionably I know many inte- 
resting works of the kind he mentions, which might 
bo translated from the German: — almost all those 
of Museeus, of which Beddoes made two volumes, 
and which arc admirably written; many of La 
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Motto Fouqud; several from the collection bear- 
ing the assumed name of Beit Weber. But there 
is a point more essential to their success with the 
British public than even the selection. There is in 
the German mode of narration, an affectation of 
deep metaphysical 'reflection and protracted de- 
scription and discussion, which the English do not 
easily tolerate ; and whoever translates their nar- 
ratives with effect should be master of the taste 
and spirit of both nations. For instance, I lately 
saw a translation of ‘ Sin tram unil seine Gefalirten,’ 
or Sintram and his Comrades, the story in the world 
which, if the plot were insinuated iuto the boxes, as 
Bayes says, would be most striking, translated into 
such English as was far more difficult to me than 
the original German. I do not know where an in- 
terpreter such as 1 point to could be found ; but a 
literal jog- trotter, such as translated the passages 
from Goethe annexed to tlio beautiful engravings 
which you sent me, 1 would uever make a profitable 
job. The bibliopole must lay his account to seek 
out a man of fancy, and pay him well. 1 suppose 
my friend Cohen® is above superintending such a 
work, otherwise he is the man to make something 
of it. Perhaps he might be induced to take it in 
hand for the love of the task. All who are here — 
namely, my lovely lady mid the Lady Aline — salute 
you and Mrs Terry with the most sincere good 
wishes. Faithfully yours, W. Scott. 

u P. S. — Direct to Edinburgh, where I shall be 
on the I4tli. Perhaps the slightest sketch of the 
escritoire might enable me to decide. If 1 could 
swop my own, which cost me <£.‘50, it might diminish 
my prudential scruples. Poor little Johnnie would 
have offered the prime cost at once. Your letter 
shall go to James Ballantyne. 1 think I have some- 
thing new likely to be actually dramatical. 1 will 
send it you presently ; but, on your life, show it no 
one, for certain reasons. The very name is kept 
secret, and, strange to tell, it will be printed with- 
out one.” 

The precaution mentioned in this P.S. was really 
adopted in the printing of Quentin JDurward. It 
had been suggested by a recent alarm about one 
of liallantyne’s workmen playing foul, and trans- 
mitting proof-sheets of Peveril while at press to 
some American pirate. 

Peveril of the Peak appeared, then, in January 
1823. Its reception was somewhat colder than that 
of its three immediate predecessors. Tile post-haste 
rapidity of the Novelist’s execution was put to a 
severe trial, from his adoption of so wide a canvass 
as was presented by a period of twenty busy years, 
and filled by so very large and multifarious an as- 
semblage of persons, not a few of them, as it were, 
struggling for prominence. Finella was an unfor- 
tunate conception ; what is good in it is not origi- . 
nal, and the rest extravagautly absurd and incre- 
dible. Even worse was that condescension to the 
practice of vulgar romancers, in his treatment of 
the trial scenes — scenes usually the very citadels 
of his strength — which outraged every feeling of 
probability with those who had studied the terrible 
tragedies of the Popish Plot, in the authentic re- 


1 I pwtimo 11:1* alludes to the English edition of Rettch's 
Outline* front Faust, 

s Mr Cohen is now Sir Francis l'nlgrave, K.H. 


cords of, perhaps, the most disgraceful epoch in 
our history. The story is clumsy and perplexed $ 
the catastrophe (another signal exception to his 
rules) foreseen from the beginning, and yet most 
inartificially brought about. All this is true ; and 
yet might not criticisms of the same sort be ap- 
plied to half tlie masterpieces of Shakspeare f And 
did any dramatist — to say nothing of any other 
novelist — ever produce, in spite of all the sur- 
rounding bewil Jerment of the fable, characters more 
powerfully conceived, or, on the whole, more hap- 
pily portrayed, than those (I name but a few) of 
Christian, Bridgenorth, Buckingham, and Cliif- 
finch X — sketches more vivid than those of young 
Derby, Colonel Blood, and the keeper of Newgate! 
Tlio severest censor ot this novel was Mr Senior; 
yet he was just as well as severe. lie could not 
dismiss tlio work without admitting that Peveril, 
“ though entitled to no precedency,” was, on the 
whole, “ not inferior to his brethren, taken as a 
class and upon that class ho introduced a gene- 
ral eulogy, which 1 shall gratify my readers by ex- 
tracting : a 

“ It Imd become n trite remark, long licfora there was the 
reason for it which now exists, that the Waverley novel* are, 
even from their mere popularity, the must (striking literary phe- 
nomena of tlio age. And that popularity, unequalled a* it ia 
in its extent, is perhaps more extraordinary In It* permanence. 
It ha* resisted the tendency of tlio piddle, and per Imps of our- 
selves, much ns we struggle against it, to think every subsequent 
work of the same author inferior to its predi ct ssors, If it be not 
manifestly sti|K*riur. It I ins resisted the satiety which might 
lui\i* iiecu predicted as the necessary consequence of the fre- 
quent repetition of similar characters and situations. Above 
nil, it bus withstood pc f si tuittn yen us intmicorum laudante #. 
And, hi spile of acute enemies, ‘and clumsy friend*, and bung- 
ling imitators, each successive novel succeed* in obtaining a 
fortnight uf attention jus deep and os exclusive as whs bestowed 
upon tlio iiridc of Lonuiienunor, or tlio Heart of Mid- Lothian. 
We have heard this |iomiiitrity accounted for In many various 
ways. It lias been attributed to the picturesque reality of Sir 
Walter Hcott’s descriptions, to the truth iiiitf individuality of 
his characters, to tlie depth of his pathos and the gaiety of Ills 
humour, to the purity and candour of his morality, and to the 
clear, flexible, and lively, yet unaffected style, which is so de- 
lightful n vehicle of Ids more substantial merits. 

“ Hut wo do not think that these qualities, even taken to- 
gether, suffkjfently account for such an effect us has been pro- 
duced. In almost all of them he has laid equals— In some, 
perhaps, superiors — and though we know of no writer of any 
age or any nation who has united all these excellences In *0 
high a degree, their deficient it a have been balanced by strength, 
in what are our author's weakest |K)ints, interest and proba- 
bility in the Cable, and clearness of narration. 

“ We are inclined to suggest ns the additional muse of 111* 
success, the manner In which hi* works itnito the most irre- 
concilable forms, and the most opposite materials, lie exhibits, 
sometimes in succession, and sometimes Intermingled, tragedy 
and the romance, comedy and tlie novel. Great events, exalted 
Ix.THonagcs, and awful superstitions, have, in general, been tho 
exclusive province of the two former. Hut tlio dignity which 
)ms been siipfjosed to belong to those styles of writing, has in 
Kcncrnl excluded the representation of the every-day occur- 
rences and familiar emotions, which, though parts of great 
events, and incident to great people, ora not cliaracteristic of 
either. Anri us human nature Is principally conversant in such 
ocurmnee and emotion*, it 1ms in general been inadequately 
or falsely represented in tragedy and romance; inadequately 
by good writers, and falsely by laid — tlie former omitting what- 
ever could not lie made splendid and majestic, tlie latter exag- 
gerating what they found really great, and attempting to give 
importance to what is base and trivial, and sacrificing reason 
ana probability to render freebooters dignified, and make fa- 
miliar Mends converse In heroics. Homer and Euripides are 
tlie only exceptions among the ancients ; and no modern tra- 
gedian, except Hhakspeare, has ventured to make a king's son, 

* remember that poor creature, small-beer.' Human nature, 
therefore, fell into the hands of comedians and novelists; but 
they seem either to liave thought that there was something in 
tlie feelings and sufferings or ordinary mortality inconsistent 
with those who are made of the porcelain day of the earth ; or 


3 I the rather quote this criticism, os it was published in Me 
l London Review — a journal which stopped at tlie second or 
third Number, and must therefore liave had a very narrow cir- 
culation. 
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not to h km formed sufficiently general conceptions, to venture 
beyond the limits of their own experience. Their characters, 
therefore, an copied from the originals with whom the writer, 
end therefore the reader, is familiar : they are placed in situa- 
tions which derive no interest from their novelty; and the 
usual catastrophe is an event which every reader has expe- 
rienced or expected. 

“ We may compare tragedy to a martyrdom by one of the 
did masters ; which, whatever be its merit, represents persons, 
emotions, and events so remote from the experience of the 
spectator, that he feels the grounds of his approbation and 
blame to bo In a great measure conjectural. The romance, 
such as we generally have seen it, resembles a Gothic window- 
piece, where monarchs and bishops exhibit the syniliolsof their 
dignity, and saints hold out their palm branches, and grotesque 
monsters in blue and gold pursue one another through the in- 
tricacies of a never-ending scroll, splendid in colouring, but 
childish in composition, and imitating nothing in nature but a 
mass of drapery and jewels thrown over the commonest outlines 
of the human figure. The works of the comedian and novelist, 
in their least interesting forms, are Dutch paintings and cari- 
catures ; in their heat, they are like Wilkie’s earlier pictures, 
accurate Imitations of pleasing, but familiar objects — admirable 
as works of art, but addressed rather to the Judgment than to 
the imagination. 

*' Our author’s principal agents are the mighty of the earth, 
often mixed, in his earlier works, with beings of more than 
earthly attributes. Ho paints the passions which arm sect 
against sect, party against party, and nation against nation. 
He relates, either episodlcalfy or as the main object of his nar- 
rative, the success or failure of those attempts which perma- 
nently affect the happiness of states ; conspiracies and rebellions, 
civil war and religious persecution, the overthrow of dynasties 
and changes of beliof. 

• There saw I how the secret felcm wrought, 

And treason labouring In the traitor's thought; 

On the other side there stood destruction Imre, 

Unpunlbh'd rapine, and a waste of war ; 

Contest, with sharpen'd knives in rloysters drawn. 

And a'l with blood bespread the holy lawn.' 1 

'* Bo far lie has nothing In common with the novelist or the 
comedian. But he writes for times when tlio veil of high life 
is rent or torn away — when all men are disposed to scrutinize, 
and competent to Judge — when they look through and through 
kings and statesmen, and see that they are and act as mere 
men. He litis, therefore, treated those lofty subjects with a 
minuteness of detail, and an unsparing imitation of human na- 
ture, in its foibles as well as its energies, which few writers, 
excepting the three whom wo liave mentioned, have had the 
boldness and the philosophy to employ in the representation of 
exalted characters and national events. * His story requires 
preachers und kings, hut ho thinks only of men;' and, well 
aware that independence and flattery must heighten every pe- 
culiarity, ho lias drawn in a royal personage the most luugnablo 
picture that perhaps ever was exhibited of human folly and in- 
consistency. Jly Ids intermixture of public and private events, 
he has shown liow they act and re-nct on one another ; how 
results which appear, to him who views them from the distance 
of htstoiy, to depend on causes of slow and Irresistible operation, 
are produced, or prevented, or modified, by the passions, the 
prejudices, the interests, and often the caprico of individuals; 
ana on the other hand, how essential national tranquillity is to 
Individual happiness — wlmt family discord and treachery, what 
cruelty, what meanness, what Insolence, what rapacity, what 
Insecurity — In short, what vice and misery of every kind, must 
be witnessed and felt by those who have drawn the unliappy lot 
of existence in times of civil war and revolution. 

44 We have no doubt that Ills constant introduction of legal 
proceedings (a subject as carefully avoided by his predecessors) 
materially assists the plausibility of his narratives. In peaceful 
times, the law is the lever widen sets in motion a great part of 
our actions, and regulates and controls them all. Ana if, in 
times of civil disturbance, its regular and beneficial operation bo 
intemipted (and indeed such an interruption is the criterion, 
and the great mischief of civil disturbance), yet the forms of 
law are never in more constant use. Aten who would not rob 
or murder, will sequestrate and condemn. Tlie advantage, the 
gratification of avarice or hatred, is e ployed by all — the re- 
sponsibility is divided ; since those who framed the iniquitous 
law have not to execute it, and those who give effect to it did 
not create it. The recurrence, therefore, in our author's works, 
of this mainspring of human affairs, has a double effect. If the 
story were true, we should expect to meet with it ; supposing 
It fictitious, we should expect it to be absent. 

•• An example will illustrate much of what we have tediously, 
and we fear obscurely, attempted to explain. We will take one 
ftp om Waverley. The principal scenes are laid in a royal pa- 
lace, on a field of battle where the kingdom is the stake, and 
at the head-quarters of a victorious army. The actors are, 
an exiled prince, reclaiming tlie sceptre of his ancestors, and 
the armed nobility and gentry of nit kingdom. So far we 
are In the lofty regions of romance. And in any other hands 
than those of Sir Walter Scott, the language and conduct of 
these greet people would have been as dignified as their situa- 


tions. We should have heard nothing of the hero in his new 
costume * majoring afore the muckle pier-glass'— of his arrest 
by the host of the Candlestick — of his examination by the well- 
powdered Major Melville— or his fears of being informed 
Against by Mrs Nosebag. The Baron would not have claimed 
to draw off the princely caligcr, Fergus would not have been 
influenced, in bringing his sister to the camp, by the credit to 
be obtained through her beauty and accomplishments. Wo 
should not have been told of the staff-appointment refused by 
Waverley, or of the motives which caused him first to nmren 
with the M 4 Ivors, and afterwards with the Baron. In short, 
we should have had a uniform and imposing representation of 
a splendid scene, but calculated to leave false recollections with 
the uninstructed, and none at all with the judicious reader. 
But when we study tlie history of the Hebelhon In Waverley, 
we feel convinced that, though the details presented to us never 
existed, yet they must resemble what really happened ; and 
that while the loading persons and events are as remote from 
those of ordinary life as the inventions of Scuderi, the picture 
of human nature 1 b ns faithful as could have been given by 
Fielding or I.e Wage.” 

I fear the reader will hardly pardon me for 
bringing him down abruptly from this fine criticism 
to a little joke of tlie Parliament-House. Among 
its lounging young barristers of those days. Sir 
Walter Scott, in the intervals of his duty as clerk, 
often came forth and mingled much in the stylo of 
his own coeval Mountain . Indeed the plffesuro he 
seemed to take in the society of his professional 
juniors, was one of the most remarkable, and cer- 
tainly not the least agreeable features of his cha- 
racter at this period of his consummate honour and 
celebrity — but I should rather have said, perhaps, 
of young people generally, male or female, law or 
lay, gentle or simple. I used to think it was near 
of kin to another feature in him, his love of a bright 
light. It was always, I suspect, against the grain 
with him, when he did not even work at his desk 
with the sun full upon him. However, one morn- 
ing soon after Peveril came out, one of our most fa- 
mous wags (now famous for better things), name- 
ly, Mr Patrick Robertson, commonly called by the 
endearing Scottish diminutive “ Peter,” observed 
that tall conical white head advancing above the 
crowd towards the fire-place, where the usual roar 
of fun was going oil among the briefless, and said, 
“ Hush, boys, here comes old Peveril — I see the 
Peak." A laugh ensued, and the Great Unknown, 
as he withdrew from tlie circle after a few minutes' 
gossip, insisted that I should tell him what our 
joke upon his advent had been. When enlightened, 
being by that time half way across the “ babbling 
hall,” towards his own Division , he looked round 
with a sly grin, and said, between his teeth, “ Ay, 
ay, my inati, as weel Peveril o’ the Peak ony day, 
as Peter o’ tho Painch” (paunch) — which being 
transmitted to the brethren of the stove school , of 
course delighted all of them, except their portly 
Coryphee us. But Peter's application stuck ; to his 
dying day, Scott was in the Outer House Peveril 
of the Peak 9 or Old Peveril — and, by and by, like 
a good Cavalier, he took to the designation kindly. 
He was well aware that his own family and younger 
friends constantly talked of him under this sobri- 
quet . Many a little note have I had from him (and 
so probably has Peter also), reproving, or perhaps 
encouraging, Tory mischief, and signed, “ Thine, 
Peveril.” — Specimens enough will occur by and 
by — but I may as well transcribe one here, doggrel 
though it be. Calling at my house one forenoon, 
he had detected me in writing some nonsense for 
Blackwood’s Noctes Ambrosianae ; aSnd after he went 
home, finding an apology from some friend who had 
been expected to dine with a Whiggish party that 
day in Castle Street, he despatched mis billet:— 
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•• To J. G. Lockhart, Esq., Northumberland Street . 

“ Irrecoverable sinner* 

Work what Whigs you please tin dinner, 

But be here exact at six. 

Smooth as oil with mine to mix. 

(Sophy may step up to tea, 

Our table has no room for she.) 

Come (your gum within your cheek) 

And help sweet 

Phvbril of tub Pbak." 


CHAPTER LVI1I. 

Quentin Durward in progress— Letters to Constable, and Dr 
Dibdin — The Author of Waverley anrl the lloxburglie Club 
— The Bannatyne Club founded— Scott Chairman of the 
Edinburgh Oil Gas Company, See. — Mecltanicnl Devices at 
A bbotsford — Gasometer— Air- Hell , Ac. Ac.— The llellonden 
^Windows. 

1823. 

It was, perhaps, some inward misgiving towards 
the completion of Peveril, that determined Scott to 
break new ground in his next novel ; and as he had 
before awakened a fresh interest by venturing on 
English scenery and history, try the still bolder ex- 
periment of a continental excursion. However this 
may have been, he was encouraged and strength- 
ened by the return of his friend, Mr Skene, about 
this time, from a tour in France ; in the course of 
which he had kept an accurate and lively journal, 
and executed a vast variety of clever drawings, re- 
presenting landscapes and ancient buildings, such 
as would have been most sure to interest Scott had 
he been the companion of his wanderings. Mr 
Skene’s MS. collections were placed at his dispo- 
sal, and he took from one of their chapters the 
substance of the original Introduction to Quentin 
Durward. Yet still his difficulties in this new 
undertaking were frequent, and of a sort to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger. I remember ob- 
serving him many times in the Advocates’ Library 
poring over maps and gazetteers with care and 
anxiety ; and the following is one of many similar 
notes which his bookseller and printer received 
during the progress of the novel : — 

“ To Archibald Constable, Esq. 

“ Castle Street, 23d Jon. 1823. 

“ My Dear Constable, — It is a vile place this 
village of Plessis les Tours, that can battle both 
you and me. It is a place famous in history ; and, 
moreover, is, as your Gazetteer assures us, a vil- 
lage of a thousand inhabitants, yet I have not found 
it in any map, provincial or general, which I have 
consulted. I think something must be found in 
Malte Brun’s Geographical Works. 1 .have also 
suggested to Mr Cadell that Wraxall’s History of 
France, or his Travels, may probably help us. In 
the meantime, I am getting on; and instead of 
description holding the place of sense, 1 must try 
to make such sense as I can find, hold the place of 
description. 

“ I know Hawkwood’s story ; x he was originally 
I believe, a tailor in London, and became a noted 
leader of Condottieri in Italy. I 

« I shall be obliged to Mr David 1 to get from the 

i Hawkwood— from whom adventures Constable liad thought 
the author of Guertfin Durward might take some hints — began 
life as apprentice to a London tailor. But* as Fuller says, he 
soon turned Ids needle Into a sword, and his thimble into a 
shield," and raised himself to knighthood, in the service of 
Edward IIL After accumulating great wealth and fame in tin 
predatory wan of Italy, be died in 1303, at 1 loreuce, where 


Advocates’ Library, and sene* ipe, tlio large copy of 
Philip de Commutes, in 4to. I returned it, intend* 
ing to bring mine from Abbotsford, but left it in 
my hurry ; and the author is the very key to ray 
period. — Y ours ever, W alter Scott.” 

He was much amused with a mark of French ad* 
miration which reached him (opportunely enough) 
about the same time — one of the few such that his 
novels seem to have brought him prior to the pub* 
lication of Quentin Durward. I regret that I can- 
not produce the letter to which he alludes in the 
next of these notes ; but I have by no means for- 
gotten the excellent flavour of the champaign which 
soon afterwards arrived at Abbotsford, in a quantity 
greatly more liberal tlian had l»eon stipulated for. 

* To A. Constable, Esq. 

“ Castle Street, 18th February 1883. 

“ My Dear Constable, — I send you a letter which' 
will amuse you. It is a funny Frenchman who 
wants me to accept some champaign for a set of 
my works. I have written, in answer, that as my 
works cost me nothing I could not think of putting 
a value on them, but that I should apply to you. 
Send him by tho mediation of Hurst & Robinson 
a set of my children and god-children (poems and* 
novels), and if he found, on seeing them, that they 
were worth a dozen flasks of champaign, ho might 
address the case to llurst & Robinson, and they 
would clear it at the Custom-house and send it 
down. 

“ I'ray return the enclosed as a sort of curiosity. 
— Yours, &c. Walter Scott.” 

A compliment not less flattering than this French- 
man’s tender of champaign was paid to Scott within 
a few weeks of tho appearance of Poveril. In the 
epistle introductory of that novel. Captain Clutter- 
buck amuses Dr Jonas Dryasdust with an account 
of a recent visit from their common parent “ tho 
Author of Waverley,” whose outward man, as it 
was in those days, is humorously caricatured, with 
a suggestion that he had probably sat to Geoffrey 
Crayon for his u Stout Gentleman of No. II.”; and 
who is made to apologize for the heartiness with 
which he pays his duty to the viands set before 
him, by alleging that he was in training for the 
approaching anniversary of tho lioxburghe Club, 
whoso gastronomical zeal had always been on a 
scale worthy of their bibliomaniacal renown. u He 
was preparing himself,” said the gracious and portly 
Eidolon , ** to hob-nob with the lords of the lite- 
rary treasures of Altliorpe and Hodnet in Madeira 1 
negus, brewed by the classical Dibdin” — [why 
negus?] — “ to share those profound debates whiefj 
stamp accurately on each ‘ small volume, dark with 
tarnished gold,’ its collar, not of S. S«, but of R. R 
— to toast the immortal memory of Canton, Valder- 
fer, Pynson, and the other fathers of that great art 
which has made all and each of us what wo are.” 
This drollery in fact alluded, not to the Roxburgh® 
Club, but to an institution of the same class whicli 
was juBt at this time springing into life, under Si* 

his funeral was celebrated with magnificence amidst tho general 
lamentations of the people. — Bee “ The Honourable Prentice, 
or the btfe and Death qf Sir John Hawkwood 4*. London! 
4to. 1815. 

* Mr David Constable, eldest son of the great b o o ksel ler lied 
been called to the Bar at Edinburgh. 

I& 
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Walter’s own auspices, in Edinburgh — the Ban- 
natgiie Club , of which he was the founder and first 
president. The heroes of the Roxburghe, however, 
were not to penetrate the mystification of Captain 
Clutterbuck’s report, and from their jovial and 
erudite board, when they next congregated around 
its “ generous flasks of Burgundy, each flanked by 
an uncut fifteener”— (so I think their reverend 
chronicler has somewhere depicted the apparatus) 
— the following despatch was forwarded : — 

“ To Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Edinburgh. 

“ Feb. 22, 1823. 

“ My Dear Sir, — The death of Sir M. M. Sykes, 
Bart., having occasioned a vacancy in our Rox- 
burghe Club, I am desired to request that you 
will have the goodness to make that fact known to 
the Author of Waverley, who, from the ©ro- 
f)eme to Peveril of the Peak, seems disposed to 
become one of the members thereof; and I am 
further desired to express the wishes of the said 
Club that the said Author may succeed to the said 
Baronet. — I am ever most sincerely yours, 

T. F. Dibbin, V. P.” 

Sir Walter’s answers to this, and to a subsequent 
letter of the Vice-President, announcing his formal 
election, were as follows : — 

“ To the Rev . Thomas Frognall Dibdin , <$c. £c., 
Kensington . 

Edin. Feb. 25, 1823. 

“ My Dear Sir, — I was duly favoured with your 
letter, which proves one point against tho unknown 
Author of Waverley; namely, that lie is certainly 
a Scotsman, since no other nation pretends to the 
advantage of second sight. Be he who or where he 
may, lie must certainly feel the very high honour 
which has selected him, nominis umbra , to a situa- 
tion so worthy of envy. 

u As lib personal appearance in the fraternity b 
not like to be a speedy event, one may presume lie 
may be desirous of offering some token of his gra- 
titude in the shape of a reprint, or such like kick- 
shaw, and for this purpose you liad better send me 
the statutes of your learned body, which I will en- 
gage to send him in safety. 

“ It will follow as a characteristic circumstance, 
that the table of the Roxburghe, like tliat of King 
Arthur, will have a vacant chair, like that of Ban- 
quo at Macbeth’s banquet. But if this author, who 
* hath fernseed and walketh invisible,’ should not 
appear to claim it before 1 come to London (should 
I ever be there again), with permission of the Club, 
I, who have something of adventure in me, although 
a knight like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, * dubbed with 
unhackod rapier, and on carpet consideration,’ 1 
would, rather than lose the chance of a dinner with 
the Roxburghe Club, take upon me the adventure 
of the siege perilous , and reap some amends for 
perils and scandals into which the invbible cham- 

5 ion has drawn me, by being hb locum tenens on so 
istinguished an occasion. 

“ It will be not uninteresting to you to know, 
that a fraternity b about to be established here 
something on the plan of the Roxburghe Club ; 
but, having Scottish antiquities chiefly in view, it 
b to be called the Bannatyne Club, from the ccle- 


> TteclftS Night , Act 111. Scene 4. 


brated antiquary, George Bannatyne, who compiled 
by far the greatest record of old Scottish poetry. 
The first meeting b to be held on Thursday, when 
the health of the Roxburghe Club will be drunk. 
——I ftwi always, my dear sir, your most faithful 
humble servant, Walter Scott.” 

" To the Same. 

“ Abbotsford. May 1, 1823. 

u My Dear Sir, — I am duly honoured with your 
very interesting and flattering communication. Our 
Highlanders have a proverbial saying, founded on 
the traditional renown of FingaFs dog ; * If it is 
not Bran,’ they say, * it is Bran’s brother.’ Now, 
this is always taken as a compliment of the first 
class, whether applied to an actual cur, or parabo- 
lically to a biped ; and, upon the same principle, it 
b with no small pride and gratification that I hear 
the Roxburghe Club have been so very flatteringly 
disposed to accept me as a locum tenens for the 
unknown author whom they have made the child of 
their adoption. As sponsor, I will play my part 
until the real Simon Pure make his appearance. 

“ Besides, I hope the devil does not owe me such 
a shame. Mad Tom tells us, that c the Prince of 
Darkness is a gentleman;’ 3 and this mysterious 
personage will, I hope, partake as much of hb ho- 
nourable feelings as hb invisibility, and, retaining 
his incognito, permit me to enjoy, in hb stead, an 
honour which 1 value more than I do that which 
has been bestowed on me by the credit of having 
written any of his novels. 

“ I regret deeply I cannot soon avail myself of 
my new privileges ; but courts, which I am under 
the necessity of attending officially, sit down in a 
few days, and, hei mihif do not arise for vacation 
until July. But I hope to be in town next spring ; 
and certainly I have one strong additional reason 
for a London journey, furnished by the pleasure of 
meeting the Roxburghe Club. Make my most re- 
spectful compliments to the members at their next 
merry -meeting; and express, in the warmest man- 
ner, my sense of obligation. — 1 am always, iny 
dear sir, very much your most obedient servant, 

Walter Scott.” 

In hb way of taking both the Frenchman’s ci- 
vilities and those of the Roxburghers, wc see evi- 
dent symptoms tliat the mask had begun to be 
worn rather carelessly. He would not have written 
this last letter, I fancy, previous to the publication 
of Mr Adolphus’s Essays on the Authorship of Wa- 
verley. 

Sir Walter, it may be worth mentioning, was 
also about this time elected a member of “ The 
Club” — that famous one established by Johnson, 
Burke, and Reynolds, at the Turk’s Head, but 
which lias now for a long series of years held its 
| meetings at the Thatched House, m St James’s 
Street. Moreover, he had been chosen, on the 
death of the antiquary Lysons, Professor of Ancient 
History to the Royal Academy — a chair originally 
founded at Dr Johnson’s suggestion, “ in order that 
Goldy might have a right to be at their dinners,” 
and in which Goldsmith has had several illustrious 
successors besides Sir Walter. I believe he was 
present at more than one of the festivals of each of 
these fraternities. A particular dinner of the Royal 
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Academy, at all events, is recorded with some pic- 
turesque details in his essay on the life of his friend 
John Kemble, who sat next to him upon that occa- 
sion. 

The Baimatyne Club was a child of his own, and 
from first to last he took a most fatherly concern 
in all its proceedings. His practical sense dictated 
a direction of their funds widely different from 
wlmt had been adopted by the Roxburghe. Their 
Club Books already constitute a very curious and 
valuable library of Scottish history and antiquities : 
their example has been followed with not inferior 
success by the Maitland Club of Glasgow — which 
was soon afterwards instituted on a similar model, 
and of which also Sir Walter was a zealous asso- 
ciate ; and since liis death a third Club of this class, 
fqjindcd at Edinburgh in his honour, and styled 
The Abbotsford Club , has taken a still wider range 
— not confining their printing to works connected 
with Scotland, but admitting all materials that can 
throw light on the ancient history or literature of 
any country, anywhere described or discussed by 
the Author of Wavcrley. 

At the meetings of the Bannatyne he regularly 
presided from 18*2.3 to 1831; find in tho chair on 
their anniversary dinners, surrounded by some of 
liis oldest and dearest friends — Thomas Thomson 
(the Vicc-Fresidont), John Clerk (Lord Eldin), 
the Chief - Commissioner Adam, the Chief -Baron 
Shepherd, Lord Jeffrey, Mr Constable ; and let 
me not forget his kind, intelligent, and industrious 
ally, Mr David Laiug, bookseller, the Secretary of 
the Club — he from this timo forward was the un- 
failing source and centre of all sorts of merriment, 

“ within the limits of becoming mirth.” Of the 
origin and early progress of their institution, the 
reader has a full ace mint in his revie wa l of Fit- 
cairn’s Ancient Criminal Trials of Scotland, tho 
most important work as yet edited for the Banna- 
tyne press ;* and the last edition of liis Poems in- 
cludes liis excellent song composed for their first 
dinner — that of March 9, 1823 — and then sung by 
Janies Balluntyne, and heartily chorused l>y all the 
aforesaid dignitaries : — 

“ Assist nip, ye friends of old books and old wine. 

To sin? in the praises of Sa«e limmutyne, j 

AVlio left such a treasure of old Scottish lore, ■ 

As enables each age to print one volume more. i 

< >no volume more, my friends — one volume more, I 
We 'll ransack old lianny for one volume more.” — &c. | 

On the morning after that first Bannatyne Club | 
dinner, Scott sent such of the Waver ley MSS. as I 
he had in Castle Street to Mr Constable, with this 
note: — ■ 

“ Edinburgh, 10th March 1823. j 

“ Dear Constable, — You, who have ho richly : 
endowed my little collection, cannot refuse me the ! 
pleasure of adding to yours. 1 beg your acceptance i 
of a parcel of MSS., which I know your partialities j 
will give more value to than they deserve ; and j 
only annex the condition, that they shall be scru- 
pulously concealed during the author’s life, and 
only made forthcoming when it may be necessary 
to assert his right to be accounted the writer of 
these novels. 

“ I enclose a note to Mr Guthrie Wright, who 
will deliver to you some others of those MSS. 
which were iu poor Lord Kinnedder’s possession ; 
and a few more now at Abbotsford, which I can 

* Miscellaneous Prose Works . vol ui. p. 199. 


send in a day or two, will, I think, nearly com- 
plete the whole, though there may be some leaves 
missing. 

“ I Tiope you are not the worse of our very 
merry party yesterday. — Ever yours truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

Various passages in Scott’s correspondence have 
recalled to my recollection tho wonder with which 
the friends best acquainted with tho extent of his 
usual engagements observed, about this period, his 
readiness in mixing himself up with the business 
of associations far different from the Bannatyne 
Club. 1 cannot doubt that his conduct as Presi- 
dent .'f the Royal Society, and os manager of the 
preparations for the King’s visit, had a main in- 
fluence in this matter. In both of those capacities 
he had been thrown into contact with many of the 
most eminent of his fellow-citizens, who had pre- 
viously seen little of him personally — including 
several, and those of especial consequence, who 
had been accustomed to flavour all their notions 
of him with something of the gall of local partisan- 
ship in politics. The inimitable mixture of sagacity, 
discretion, and gentleness, which characterised all 
his intercourse with mankind, was soon appre- 
ciated by the gentlemen to whom 1 allude ; for not 
a few of them had had abundant opportunities of 
observing and lamenting the ease with which ill 
hum ours are engendered, to tho disturbance of all 
really useful discussion, wherever social equals as- 
semble in conclave, without having somo official 
proses, uniting tho weight of strong and quick in- 
tellect, with the calmness and moderation of a 
brave spirit, and the conciliating grace of habitual 
courtesy. No man was ever more admirably qua- 
lified to contend with the difficulties of such a si- 
tuation. Presumption, dogmatism, and arrogance, 
Hhrunk from the overawing contrast of his modest 
greatness : the poison of every little piuwion was 
shamed and neutralized beneath the charitable 
dignity of his penetration: and jealousy, fretful 
ness, and spleen, felt themselves transmuted in tlio 
placid atmosphere of good sense, good humour, 
and good manners. And whoever might bo apt to 
plead off on the score of harassing and engrossing 
jtersonal duty of any sort, Scott had always leisure 
as well as temper at command, when invited to 
take part in any business connected with any ra- 
tional hope of public advantage. These things 
opened, like the discovery of some new and precious 
element of wealth, upon certain eager spirits who 
considered me Royal Society as the great local 
parent and minister of practical inventions and 
mechanical improvements; and they found it no 
hard matter to inspire their genial chief with a 
warm sympathy in not a few of their then predomi- 
nant s]>eculations. He was invited, for example, to 
place himself at the head of a new company for 
improving the manufacture of oil gas, and in the 
spring of this year began to officiate regularly in 
that capacity. Other associations of alike kind, 
called for his countenance, and received it. The 
fame of his ready zeal and happy demeanour grew 
and spread ; and from this time, until bodily in- 
firmities disabled him, Sir Walter occupied, as the 
most usual, acceptable, and successful chairman of 
public meetings of almost every conceivable sort, 
apart from politics, a very prominent place among 
ths active citizens of his native town. Any foreign 
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student of statistics who should have happened to 
peruse the hies of an Edinburgh newspaper for the 
period to which I allude, would, I think, have con- 
cluded that there must be at least two Sir Walter 
Scotts in the place — one the miraculously fertile 
author whose works occupied two-thirds of its lite- 
rary advertisements and critical columns — another 
some retired magistrate or senator of easy fortune 
and indefatigable philanthropy, who devoted the 
rather oppressive leisure of an honourable old age 
to the promotion of patriotic ameliorations, the 
watchful guardianship of charities, and the ardent 
patronage of educational institutions. 

The reader will perceive in the correspondence 
to which I must return, hints about various little 
matters connected with Scott’s own advancing edi- 
fice on Tweedside, in which ho may trace the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, and the Chairman of 
the Gas Company. 

Thus, on the 14tli of February, he recurs to the 
plan of heating interiors by steam — and proceeds 
with other topics of a similar class : — 

u To D. Terry , Esq., London . 

“ Dear Terry, — I will not fail to send Mr At- 
kinson, bo soon as 1 can get it, a full account of 
Mr Holdsworth of Glasgow’s improved use of 
steam, which is in great acceptation. Being now 
necessarily sometimes with men of science, 1 hear 
a great deal of these matters ; and, like Don Diego 
Snapshorto with respect to Greek, though 1 do not 
understand them, I like the sound of them. 1 have 
got a capital stove (proved and exercised by Mr 
llobison/ who is such a mechanical genius as his 
father, the celebrated professor) for the lower part 
of the house, with a communication for ventilating 
in the summer. Moreover, 1 have got for one or 
two of the rooms a new sort of bell, which I think 
would divert you. There is neither wire nor crank 
of any kind ; the whole consisting of a tube of tin, 
such as is used for gas, having at one extremity a 
cylinder of wider dimensions, and in tlio other a 
piece of light wood. The larger cylinder — sup- 
pose an inch and a half in diameter — terminates 
in the apartment, and, ornamented as you please, 
is the handle, as it were, of the bell. By pressing 
a piston down into this upper and wider cylinder, 
the air through the tube, to a distance of a hun- 
dred feet if necessary, is suddenly compressed, 
which compression throws out the light piece of 
wood, which strikes the bell. The power of com- 
pression is exactly like that of the Bramah patent 
— the acting element being air instead of water. 
The bell may act as a telegraph by sinking once, 
twice, thrice, or so forth. The great advantage, 
however, is, that it never can go out of order — 
needs no cranks, or pullios, or wires — and can be 
contorted into any sort of twining or turning which 
convenience of communication may require, being 
simply an air-tight tube. It might be used to com- 
municate with the stable, and I think of something 
of that kind — with the porter’s lodge — with the 
gardener’s house. 1 have a model now in the 
room with me. The only thing I have not ex- 
plained is, that a small spring raises the piston B 
when pressed down. I wish you would show this 
to Mr. Atkinson : if he has not seen it, he will be 


1 Now Sir John Robison, son of the author of •• Elements 
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delighted. I have tried it on a tube of fifty feet, 
and it never fails, indeed cannot. It may be called 
the ne plug ultra of bell-ringing — the pea-gun 
principle, as one may say. As the bell is sta- 
tionary, it might be necessary (were more than 
one used) that a little medallion should be sus- 
pended in such a manner as to be put in vibration, 
so as to show the servant which bell has been 
struck.-—- 1 think we have spoke of well-nigh all the 
commodities wanted at Conundrum Castle worth 
mentioning. Still there are the carpets. 

“ I have no idea my present labours will be dra- 
matic in situation : as to character, that of Louis 
XI., the sagacious, perfidious, superstitious, jocu- 
lar, and political tyrant, would be, for a historical 
chronicle, containing his life and death , one of the 
most powerful ever brought on the stage. — Youjs 
truly, W. Scott/* 

A few weeks later, he says to the same corre- 
spondent — “ I must not omit to tell you that my 
pas establishment is in great splendour, and work- 
ing, now tliat the expense of the apparatus is is a 
great measure paid, very easily and very cheaply. 
In point of economy, however, it is not so effec- 
tive ; for the facility of procuring it encourages to 
a great profusion of light: but then a gallon of 
the basest train-oil, which is used for preference, 
makes a hundred feet of gas, and treble that quan- 
tity lights the house in the state of an illumination 
for the expense of about 3s. 6d. In our new man- 
sion we should have been ruined with spermaceti 
oil and wax- caudles, yet had not one-tenth part of 
the light. Besides, we are entirely freed from the 
great plague of cleaning lamps, &c. There is no 
smell whatever, unless a valve is left open, and the 
gas escapes unconsumed, in which case the scent 
occasions its being instantly discovered. About 
twice a- week the gas is made by an ordinary la- 
bourer, under occasional inspection of the gar- 
dener. It takes about five hours to fill the reser- 
voir gasometer. 1 never saw an invention more 
completely satisfactory in tlie results.” 

I cannot say that Sir Walter’s “ century of in- 
ventions” at Abbotsford turned out very happily. 
His new philosophical ne plus ultra of bells was 
found in the sequel a poor succedaneum for the 
old-fashioned mechanism of the simple wire; and 
his application of gas-light to the interior of a 
dwelling-house was in fact attended with so many 
inconveniences, that erelong all his family heartily 
wished it had never been thought of. Moreover, 
Sir Walter had deceived himself as to the expense 
of such an apparatus when maintained for the use 
of a single domestic establishment. He easily made 
out tliat his gas per se cost him less than tlie wax, 
oil, and tallow, requisite to produce an equal quan- 
tity of light, would have done ; but though he ad- 
mitted that no such quantity of artificial light was 
necessary either for comfort or splendour, nor 
would ever have been dreamt of had its supply 
been to come from the chandler’s store, “ the state 
of an illumination” was almost constantly kept up. 
Above all, he seems to have, by some trickery of 
the imagination, got rid in his estimate of all me- 
mory of the very considerable sum expended on 
the original fabric and furnishing of his gasometer, 
and lining wall upon wall with so many hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of feet of delicate pipe work, — 
and, in like manner, to have counted for nothing 
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tiie fact that he had a workman of superior charac- 
ter employed during no slender portion of every 
year in the manufacture. He himself, as has been 
mentioned before, delighted at all times in a strong 
light, and was not liable to much annoyance from 
the delicacy of his olfactory nerves. To the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, too, he was nearly indif- 
ferent. But the blaze and glow, and occasional 
odour of gas, when spread over every part of a 
private house, will ever constitute a serious annoy- 
ance for the majority of men — still more so of 
women ; and in a country place, where skilful re- 
pair, in case of accident, cannot lx) immediately 
procured, the result is often a misery. The effect 
of the new apparatus in the dining-room at Abbots- 
ford was at first superb. In sitting down to table, 
in Autumn, no one observed tliat in each of the 
three chandeliers (one of them being of very great 
dimensions) there lurked a little tiny bead of red 
light. Dinner passed off, and the sun went down, 
and suddenly, at the turning of a screw, the room 
was filled with a gusli of splendour worthy of the 
palace of Aladdin ; but, as in the case of Aladdin, 
the old lamp would have been better in the upshot. 
Jewelry sparkled, but cheeks and lips looked cold 
and wan in this fierce illumination ; and the eye 
was wearied, and the brow ached, if the sitting was 
at all protracted. 1 confess, however, that my 
chief enmity to the whole affair arises from my 
conviction that Sir Walter’s own health was da- 
maged, in his latter years, in consequence of his ; 
habitually working at night under the intense and 1 
burning glare of a broad star of gas, which hung, 
as it were, ill the air, immediately uver his writing 
table. 

These philosophical novelties were combined with 
curiously heterogeneous features of decoration ; — 

u To the Lord Montagu, Qc., Litton Park , 
Windsor. 

“ Edinburgh, February 20, 1823. 

tf My Dear Lord, — I want a little sketch of your 
Lordship’s arms, on the following account : — You 
are to know that I have a sort of entrance-gallery, 
in which I intend to bang up my old armour, at least 
the heavier parts of it, with sundry skins, horns, 
and such-like affairs. That the two windows may 
be in unison, I intend to sport a little painted glass, 
and as I think heraldry is always better than any 
other subject, I intend that the upper compartment 
of each window shall have the shield, supporters, 
&c., of one of the existing dignitaries of the clan of 
Scott ; and, of course, the Duke’B arms and your 
Lordship’s will occupy two Buch posts of distinc- 
tion. The corresponding two will be Harden’s and 
Thirlestane’s, 1 the only families now left who have 
a right to bo regarded as chieftains ; and the lower 
compartments of each window will contain eight 
shields (without accompaniments), of good gentle- 
men of the name, of whom I can still muster six- 
teen bearing separate coats of arms. There is a 
little conceit in all this, but I have long got beyond 
the terror of 

* Lord, wliat will all the people say ! 

Mr Mayor, Mr Mayor ? ’ 

and, like an obstinate old-fashioned Scotchman, I 
. ... — • — * 

* Lord Napier has his peerage, as well as the corresponding 
surname, from a female ancestor ; in the male blood he is Scott 3 
Baronet qf Thirlettane — and indeed some antiquaries of no 
mean authority consider him as now the male representative of 


buckle my belt my aiu gate, — and so I will have 
my Belle nden* window *. — Ever yours faithfully, 

• Walt E it Scott.” 

The following letter, addressed to the same no- 
bleman at his seat in the New Forest, opens with 
a rather noticeable paragraph. He is anxious tliat 
the guardian of Buccleuch should not omit the op- 
portunity of adding another form in Dumfries-sliire, 
to an estate which already covered the best part of 
three or lour countitMS ! 

“ To the Lord Montagu, <J'e. cjo., Beaulieu Abbey, 
Hants . 

“ June 18th, 1823. 

w My Dear Lord, — Your kind letter reached me 
just when, with my usual meddling humour, I was 
about to poke your Lordship on the subject of the 
farm near Drumlanrig. I see officially that the 
upset price is reduced. Now, surely you will not 
let it slip you : the other lots have all gone higher 
than valuation, so, therefore, it is to be supposed 
the estimation cannot bo very much out of the 
way, and surely, as running absolutely into sight 
of that fine castle, it should he the Duke’s at all 
events. Think of a vilo four-cornered house, with 
plantations laid out after the fashion of scollops (as 
the women call them) and pocket handkerchiefs, 
cutting and disfiguring the side of the hill, in con- 
stant view. The small property has a tendency to 
fall iu to the groat one, as the small drop of water, 
os it runs down the pane of a carriage-window, al- 
ways joins the larger. But this may not happen 
till we arc all dead and gone ; and NOW are three 
important letters of the alphabet, mighty slippery, 
and apt to escape tho grasp. 

“ 1 was much interested by your Lordship’s ac- 
count of Beaulieu ; 1 have seen it from the water, 
and admired it very much, but I remember being 
told an evil genius haunted it in tho shape of a low 
fever, to which the inhabitants were said to be sub- 
ject. The woods were the most noble I ever saw. 
The disappearance of tho ancient monastic remains 
may he accounted for on tho same principle as 
elsewhere — a desire of tho grantees of the Crown 
to secularize tho appearance of the property, and 
remove at least the external evidence tliat it had 
ever been dedicated to religious uses — pretty much 
on the principle on which the light-fingered gentry 
melt plate so soon as it comes into tlieir possession, 
and give the original metal a form which renders 
it more difficult to re-assume it — this is a most 
unsavoury simile. The various mutations in reli- 
gion, and consequently in property of this kind, re- 
commended such policy. Your Lordship cannot 
but remember the Earl of Pembroke, in Edward 
the Sixth’s time, expelling the nuns from Wilton — 
then in Queen Mary’s reinducting them into their 
nunnery, himself meeting the abbess, barefooted 
and in sackcloth, in penance for his sacrilege — and 
finally, again turning the said abbess and ner vas- 
sals adrift in the days of good Queen Bess, with 
the wholesome admonition — ‘ Go spin, you jades, 
go spin.’ Something like the system of demolition 
which probably went on during these uncertain 
times, was practised by what was called in Franco 
La Bande Noire, who bought chateaux and abbeys 

Buccleuch. I need not remind the reader that both Harden 
and Tbirlestans make a great figure in the Lay qf the Last 
Minstrel. 

* Bellenden was the old war-cry of Buccleuch. 
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and pulling them down, sold the materials for what 
they- would bring — which was sometimes sufficient 
to help well towards payment of the laud, when the 
assignats were at an immense depreciation. 

“ 1 should like dearly to have your Lordship’s 
advice about what 1 am now doing here, knowing 
you to be one of those 

* Who in trim gardens take their pleasure.' 1 
I am shutting my house in with a court-yard, the 
interior of which is to be laid out around the drive 
in flower-pots and shrubbery, besides a trellised 
walk. This I intend to connect with my gardens, 
and obtain, if possible, something (parvum compo- 
nere magma) like the comfort of Ditton, so prefer- 
able to the tame and poor waste of grass and gravel 
by which modem houses ore surrounded. I trust to 
see you all hero in autumn. — Ever yours faithfully, 

W. Scott.” 

In answering the foregoing letter. Lord Montagu 
mentioned to Scott the satistactiou he had recently 
had in placing his nephew the Duke of Buccleuch 
under the care of Mr Blakeney, an accomplished 
gentleman and old friend, who had been his own 
fellow-student at Cambridge. He also rallied the 
poet a little on liis yearning for acres ; and hinted 
that that craving is apt to draw inconveniently even 
on a ducal revenue. Scott says in reply — 
u To the Lord Montagu , $c. y tjc. 

“ My Dear Lord, — I am delighted that you have 
got such a tutor for Walter as entirely satisfies a 
person so well acquainted with mankind as your 
Lordship; and I am not afraid that a friend of 
yours should be imbued with any of very danger- 
ous qualities, which are sometimes found in tho 
instructors placed around our noble youths. Be- 
twixt a narrow-minded pedantry, which naturally 
disgusts a young man, and the far more formidable 
vices of flattery, assentation, and self-seeking of all 
kinds, there are very few of tho class of men who 
are likely to adopt the situation of tutor, that one 
is not afraid to trust near the person of a boy of 
rank and fortune. I think it is an argument of 
your friend’s good sense and judgment, that ho 
thinks tho knowledge of domestic history essential 
to liis pupil. It is in fact the accomplishment which, 
of all others, comes most home to the business and 
breast of a public man — and the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch can never be regarded as a private one. 
Besides, it has, in a singular degree, the tendency 
to ripen men’s judgment upon the wild political 
speculations now current. Any one who will read 
Clarendon with attention and patience, may regard, 
refuti in $peculo 9 the form and pressure of our pwn 
times, if you will just place the fanaticism of athe- 
ism and irreligion instead of that of enthusiasm, 
and combine it with the fierce thirst after innova- 
tion proper to both ages. Men of very high rank 
are, I have noticed, in youth peculiarly accessible 
to the temptations held out to their inexperience 
by the ingenious arguers upon speculative politics. 
There is popularity to be obtained by listening to 

» Milton’* Jl Peneeroso , ver. AO. 

• Bee some remarks cm tho Scottish historians In Sir Walter's 
revlewal of the first and second volumes of Mr 1*. F. Tytler’s 
elaborate work — a work which he had meant to criticise 
throughout in similar detail, for he considered it as a very im- 
portant one in itself, and had, moreover, a warm regard for 
the anther— the son of his early friend Lord Woodhouselee. 
Bis own Tales of a Grand/ather nave , however unambit iously 
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these lecturers — there is also an idea of generosity 
and independence, and public spirit, in affecting to 
hold cheap the privileges which are peculiarly 
their own — and there may spring in some minds 
the idea (a very vain one) that the turret would 
seem higher and more distinguished, if some parts 
of the building that overtop it were pulled down. 
1 have no doubt Mr Blakeney is aware of all this, 
and will take his own time and manner in leading 
our young friend to draw from history, in his own 
way, inferences which may apply to his own times. 
I will consider anxiously what your Lordship men- 
tions about a course of Scottish study. We are still 
but very indifferently provided with Scotch histo- 
ries of a general description. 3 Lord Hailes’ Annals 
are the foundation-stone, and an excellent book, 
though dryly written, l'inkcrton, in two very un- 
readable quartos, which yet abound in informatioYi, 
takes up the thread where Hailes drops it — and 
then you have Robertson, down to the Union of 
the crowns. But 1 would beware of task-work, 
which Pinkerton at least must always be, and 1 
would relievo him every now and then by looking 
at the pages of old Pitseottie, where events are told 
with so much nairete, and even humour, and such 
individuality, as it were, that it places the actors 
and scenes before the reader. The whole history 
of James V. and Queen Mary may be read to great 
advantage in the elegant Latin of Leslv, Bishop of 
Ross, and collated with the account which his op- 
ponent Buchanan, in language still more classical, 
gives of the same eventful reigns. Laing is but a 
bad guide through the seventeenth century, yet 1 
hardly know where a combined account of these 
events is to be had, so far as Scotland is concerned, 
and still less where we could recommend to the 
young Duke an account of Scottish jurisprudence 
that is not too technical. All this I will be happy 
to talk over with your Lordship; for that our 
young friend should possess this information in a 
general way is essential to his own comfort and tho 
welfare of many. 

“ About the land 1 have no doubt your Lord- 
ship is quite right, but I have something of what is 
called the yeard hunger , 3 I dare say you will get 
the other lots a bon marche 9 when you wish to have 
them ; and, to be sure, a ducal dignity is a mon- 
strous beast for devouring ready cash. I do not 
fear, on the part of Duke Walter, those ills which 
might arise to many from a very great command 
of ready money, which sometimes makes a young 
man, like a horse too full of spirits, make too much 
play at starting, and flag afterwards. I think im- 
provident expenditure will not be his fault, though 
1 have no doubt he will have the generous temper 
of his father and grandfather, with more means to 
indulge an expense which has others for its object 
more than mere personal gratification. This 1 ven- 
ture to foretell, and hope to see the accomplishment 
of my prophecy: few things could give me more 
pleasure. 

“ My court-yard rises, — but masons, of all men 
but lovers, love the most to linger ere they depart. 

undertaken, supplied a more just and clear guide of Scottish 
history to the general reader, than any one could have pointed 
out at the time when this letter was addressed to Lord Mon 

S*** Yet'd -hunger — that keen d*sire of food which is some- 
times manifested by pt rsons before death, viewed as a presage 
that the yrnf, or grave, is calling for them a* its prev.”— 
Jamiesons Dictionary, Supplement 
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Two men are now tapping upon the summit of my 
gate as gently as if they were laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a Methodist meeting-house, and one 
plumber * sits, sparrow-like, com panion less,’ 1 upon 
the top of a turret which should have been finished 
a month since. I must go, and, as Judge Jefferies 
used to express it, give diem a lick with the rough 
side of my tongue, which will relieve your Lord- 
ship sooner than might otherwise liave been. 

“ Melrose is looking excellently well. 1 begin to 
think taking off the old roof would liave hurt it, at 
least externally, by diminishing its effect on the 
eye. The lowering the roofs of the aisles has had 
a most excellent effect. Sir Adam is well, and his 
circle augmented by his Indian brother. Major Fer- 
gusson, who lias much of the family manners — an 
excellent importation, of course, to Tweedside. — 
IJver yours truly, W. Scott.” 

In April of this year. Sir Walter heard of the 
death of his dear brother Thomas Scott, whoso son 
had been for, two years domesticated with him at 
Abbotsford, and the rest of tliat family were soon 
afterwards liis guests for a considerable time. 
Among other visitants of the same season were 
Miss Edgeworth, and her sisters Harriet and So- 
phia. After spending a few weeks in Edinburgh, 
and making a tour into the Highlands, they gave 
a fortnight to Abbotsford, and thenceforth the cor- 
respondence between Scott and the most distin- 
guished of contemporary novelists, was of that 
confiding and affectionate character which we liave 
seen largely exemplified in his intercourse with 
Joanna Baillic. liis first impressions of his new 
friend are given in this letter to Mr Terry: — 

“ To D. Terry , Esq., London. 

«< Castle Street, June 18, 1823. 

14 My marbles! my marbles ! O what must now be done? 

My drawing-room Is finish'd off, but marbles there are none. 

My marbles! my marbles! 1 funded them so fine. 

The marbles of Lord Elgin were but a joke to mine.* 

“ 111 fact we are all on tip-toc now for the marble's 
and the chimney-grates, which being had and ob- 
tained, we will he less clamorous about other mat- 
ters. I have very little news to send you : Miss 
Edgeworth is at present the great lioness of Edin- 
burgh, and a very nice lioness ; she is full of fun 
and spirit ; a little slight figure, very active in her 
motions, very good-humoured, and full of enthu- 
siasm. Your descriptions of the chiffonieres made 
my mouth water : but Abbotsford has cost rather 
too much for one year, with the absolutely neces- 
sary expenses, and 1 like to leave something to 
succeeding years, when we may be better able to 
afford to get our matters made' tasty. Besides, the 
painting of the house should be executed before 
much curious furniture be put in; next spring, 
perhaps, we may go prowling together through the 
brokers’ purlieus. I enclose you a plan of my own 
for a gallery round my own room, which is to com- 
bine mat advantage with a private staircase at the 
same time, leaving me possession of my oratory; 
this will be for next year — but I should like to 
take Mr Atkinson’s sentiments about it. Somebody 
told me, I trust inaccurately, that he had not been 
well. I have not heard of him for some time, and 


i Psalm dl. ver. 7* 

• Sir Walter is parodying the Span lab Ballad 11 My ear- 
ring* ! my ear-rings ate dropt into tne well/* Ac. 


I owe him (besides much kindness, which can only 
be paid with gratitude) the suitable compensation 
for his very friendly labours In my behalf. I wish 
you would poke him a little, with all delicacy, on 
tikis subject. We are richer than when Abbotsford 
first began, and have engrossed a great deal of his 
most valuable time. I think you will understand 
the plan perfectly. A private staircase comes down 
from my dressing-room, and opens upon a book 
gallery;' the landing-place forms the top of the ora- 
tory, lea\ ing that cabinet seven feet .high; then 
there is a staircase in the closet which corresponds 
with the oratory, which you attain by walking round 
tlie gallery. This staircase might be made to hang 
on the door and pull out when it is opened, which 
is the way abroad with an eseaUer dercite.* I might 
either put shelves under tlio gallery, or place some 
of my cabinets there, or partly both. — Kind com- 
pliments to Mrs Terry, in which all join. Yours 
most truly, * W. Scott. 

“ P. S. — The quantity of horns tliat I liave for 
the hall would furnish the whole world of euc- 
koldom; arrived this instant a new cargo of them. 
Lord knows from whence. 1 opened the box, think- 
ing it might be the damask, and found it full of 
sylvan spoils. Has an old-fashioned consulting desk 
ever met your eye in your rambles 1 1 mean one 
of those which have four faces, each forming an 
inclined plane, like a writing-desk, and made to 
turn round as well as to rise, and be depressed by 
a strong iron screw in the centre, something like 
a one-clawcd tabic ; they are old-fashioned, but 
choicely convenient, as you can keep three or four 
hooks, folios if you like, open for reference. If you 
have not seen one, 1 can get one made to a model 
in the Advocates’ Library. Some sort of contri- 
vances there are, too, for displaying prints, all 
whiAi would be convenient in so large a room, but 
can be got in time.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Quentin Durword published — Transaction* with Constable— 
Dialogues on Superstition proposed — Article on Jtowanoe 
written — St Honan's Well liegun — •• Melrose in July*’ — 
Abbotsford vlbited by Miss Edgeworth, and by Mr Adolphus 
— 1 1 is Memoranda — Excursion to Allan ton — Anecdotes— 
Letters to Miss Bail lie. Miss Edgeworth, Mr Terry, fac. — 
Publication of Bt Honan's Well. 

1823. 

A day or two after the date of the preceding letter, 
Quentin Durward was published ; and surpassing 
as its popularity was eventually. Constable, who was 
in London at the time, wrote in cold terms of its 
immediate reception. 

Very shortly before the bookseller left Edin- 
burgh for that trip, he had concluded another bar- 
gain (his last of the sort) for the purchase of 
Waverley copyrights — acquiring die author’s pro- 
perty in the Pirate, Nigel, Peveril,and also Quen- 
tin Durward, out and out, at die price of five 
tliousand guineas. He had thus paid for the copy- 
right of novels (over and above die half profits of 
die early separate editions) the sum of £22,500; 
and liis advances upon u works of fiction” still in 
embryo, amounted at this moment to £1 0,000 more. 

a Sir Waiter had in his mind a favourite cabinet of Napo- 
leon's at the Elptte Bourbon , where there are a gallery and 
concealed staircase such as lie hero describe* 
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He began, in short, and the wonder is that he be- 
gan so late, to suspect that the process of creation 
was moving too rapidly. The publication of dif- 
ferent sets of the noveis in a collective form may 
probably have had a share in opening his eyes to 
the fact, that the voluminousness of an author is 
anything but favourable to the rapid diffusion of 
his works as library books — the great object with 
any publisher who aspires at founding a solid for- 
tune. But he merely intimated on this occasion 
that he thought the pecuniary transactions between 
Scott and himself had gone to such an extent, that, 
considering the usual chances of life and health, lie 
must decline contracting for any more novels until 
those already bargained for should have been writ- 
ten. 

Scott himself appears to have admitted for a mo- 
ment tho suspicion that he had been overdoing in 
the field of romance ; and opened to Constable the 
scheme of a work on popular superstitions, in the 
fprm of dialogue, for which he had long possessed 
ample materials in his thorough mastery of per- 
haps the most curious library of diablerie that ever 
man collected. But before Constable liad leisure j 
to consider tills proposal in all its bearings, Quentin , 
Durward, from being, as Scott expressed it, frost- 
bit, had emerged into most fervid and flourishing 
life. In fact, the sensation which this novel, on its 
first appearance, created in Paris, was extremely i 
similar to that which attended the original Waver- j 
ley in Edinburgh, and Ivanhoe afterwards in Lon- ! 
don. For the first time Scott had ventured on j 
foreign ground, and the French public, long wea- ! 
ried of the pompous tragedians and feeble roman* 
jers, who had alone striven to bring out the ancient 
history and manners of their country in popular 
forms, were seized with a fever of delight when 
Louis XI. and Charles the Bold started into life 
again at the beck of the Northern Magician. Tier- 
many had been fully awake to his merits years 
before, but the public there also felt their sympa- 
thies appealed to with hitherto unmatched strength 
and effect. The infection of admiration ran far 
and wide on tho Continent, and soon reacted most 
potently upon Britain. Discussing the various for- 
tunes of these novels a few years after, Mr Senior 
Bays — 

“ Almost all the characters in his other novels are drawn 
Aram British history or from British domestic life. That they 
should delight nations differing so much from ourselves and 
from one another in habits and in literary taste, who cannot 
appreciate the imitation of our existing inunners, or Join in our 
historical associations; that the head of * Le Sicur Valtere 
Bkote* should be pointed out by a Hungarian tradesman as the 
portrait of * l*homme le plus c616bre cn 1* Europe ; * that his 
works should employ the translators and printers of Leipsic 
jmd Paris, and even relieve the ennui of a Hothentum quaran- 
tine on the extreme borders of European civilisation, is. as Dr 
Walsh 1 tins well observed, the strongest proof Hint their details 
aro founded on deep knowledge of the human character, and of 
the general feelings recognised by nil. But Quentin Durward 
has the additional ad vantage of scenery and characters pos- 
aeming European interest. It presents to the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands and of France, the most advanced of the con- 
tinental nations, a picture of the manners of their ancestors. 
Incomparably more vivid and more detailed than is to be found 
tn any other narrative, either fictitious or real : and that pic- 
ture u dignified by the introduction of persons whose influence 
has not even yet ceased to operate. 

“ Perhaps at no time did the future state of Europe depend 
move on the conduct of two individuals than when the crown 
Of France and the coronet of Burgundy descended on Louis 
XI. and Charles the Bold. The change from real to nominal 
sovereignty, which has since been the fate of the empire of 
Germany, wea then impending over the kingdom of France. 


And if that throne had been filled at this critical period, by a 
monarch with less courage, less prudence, or more scrupulous 
than Louis, there seems every reason to suppose that the great 
feudatories would have secured their independence, and the 
greater port of that country might now be divided into many 
petty principalities, some Catholic, and some Protestant, prin- 
cipally intent on excluding each other's commodities, and pre- 
venting tho mutual ruin which would liave been predicted ns 
the necessary consequence of a free trade between Gascony and 
Languedoc. 

“ On the other hand, if the race of excellent sovereigns who 
governed Burgundy for a hundred and twenty years had been 
continued — or, indeed, if Duke Philip liad been followed by 
almost any other person than Ills brutal son, the rich and ex- 
tensive countries, which under his reign constituted the most 
powerful state in Europe, must soon have been formed into an 
independent monarchy — & monarchy far greater and better 
consolidated than the artificial kingdom lately built up out of 
their fragments, and kept together rather by the preseure of 
surrounding Europe than by any internal principles of cohe- 
sion. 8 From the times of Louis XI. until now, France has 
been the master-spring in European politics, and Flanders 
merely an arena for combat. The imagination is bewildered 
by an attempt to speculate on the course which liumAn affairs 
might liave taken if the commencement of the fifteenth centulry 
had found the Low Countries, Burgundy, and Artois, one 
great kingdom, and Normandy, Brittany, Provence, and the 
other fiefs of the French crown, independent principalities. 

“ In addition to their historical interest. Sir Walter liad tho 
good fortune to find in Charles and Louis diameters as well 
contrasted as if they liad been invented for the purposes of 
fiction. Both were indeed utterly selfish, hut there the resem- 
blance ends. The Duke's ruling principle was vanity, and 
vanity of tho least intellectual kind. His first object was the 
fame of a conqueror, or rather of a soldier, for in his battles 
ho seems to have aimed more at showing courage and personal 
strength than the calmness and combination of a general. His 
other great source of delight was the exhibition of his wealth 
and splendour, — in the pomp of his dress and his retinue. In 
these ignoble pursuits he seems to liave been utterly indifferent 
to the sufferings he inflicted on others, and to the risks he 
himself encountered ; and ultimately threw away his life, his 
army, and the prosperity of liis country, in a war undertaken 
without uny object, for he was attacking those who were anx- 
ious to be his auxiliaries, and persevered in after success was 
impossible, merely to postpone the humiliation of a retreat. 

“ Louis’s object was power; and he seems to liave enjoyed 
the rare felicity of being unaffected by vnnity. He liad both 
intrepidity and conduct in battle — far more of the latter indeed 
than Ills ferocious rival ; but no desire to display these qualities 
led him into war, if his objects could be otherwise obtained. He 
fought those only whom he could not bribe or deceive. The 
same indifference to mere opinion entitled him to Coiutnines’ 
praise as • eminently wise in adversity.* When it was not ex- 
pedient to resist, he could retreat, concede, and apologize, 
without more apparent humiliation than the king in chess when 
lie moves out of check. He was rapacious, becauso wealth is a 
source of power, and because he hod no sympathy with those 
whom he impoverished : but he did not, like his rival, waste 
his treasures on himself, or on his favourites — he employed 
them either in the support of his own real force, or in.kceping 
in his pay the ministers and favourites of other sovereigns, and 
sometimes the sovereigns themselves. His only personal ex- 
pense was in providing for the welfare of his soul, which ho 
conciliated with liis unscrupulous ambition, by allowing the 
saints, his intercessors, a portion of his spoils. Our author's 
picture of his superstition may appear at first sight overcharged , 
but the imaginary prayer ascribed to him is scarcely a carica- 
ture of liis real address to Notre Dame de Clery, which wo 
copy in Brantome’s antiquated spelling — 

“ * Ah, ma bonne Dame, mu petite Maistresse, ma grande 
ame, en qul J*ay eu tounjours mon reconfort Je to prie de 
supplier Dieu pour moy, et estre mon advocate envers luy, 
qu'u me pordonne la niort de mon frere — quo j'ay fait empoi- 
sonner par se meschant-Abb6 de S. Jean. Je m'en confcase a 
toi, com me k ma bonne putronne et maistresse. Blais aural, 
qu'eusse-je sceu faire? II ne me faisoit que trembler mon roy- 
aume. Fay moy doneques pardonner, ma bonno Dame ; etje 
sgay cequeje te donneray .’ 

Sir Walter has made good use of these excellent materials. 
His Louis and his Charles are perfectly faithful copies, with all 
the spirit and consistency which even he could have given to 
creations of his own. The narrative, too, is flowing and con- 
nected : each event depends on that which preceded it, with- 
out any of the episodes, recapitulations, and sudden changes of 
scene, which in many of his works weaken the interest, ana dis- 
tract the attention of the reiuier." 

The result of Quentin Durward, as regards the 
contemporary literature of France, and thence of 
Italy and the Continent generally, would open a 


i Bee Walsh's Journey to Constantinople. 
t This criticism was published (in the London Seview) long 


before the Revolt of Brussels, in 1830, divided Belgium from 
Holland. 
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field for ample digression. As concerns Scott him- 
self, the rays of foreign enthusiasm speedily thawed 
the frost of Constable’s unwonted misgivings ; the 
Dialogues on Superstition, if he ever began them, 
were very soon dropped, and the Novelist resumed 
his pen. lie had not sunk under the short-lived 
frown — for he wrote to Ballantyne, on first ascer- 
taining that a damp was thrown on his usual manu- 
facture, 

“ The mouse who only trusts to one poor hole, 

Can never be a mouse of any soul ; 

and, while his publisher yet remained irresolute 
as to the plan of Dialogues, threw off, with unaba- 
ted energy, bis excellent Essay on Romance, for 
the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britanuica; 
and 1 cannot but consider it as another display of 
liis high self-reliance, that, though ho well knew to 
what influence Quentin owed its ultimate success 
in the British market, he, the instant he found 
himself encouraged to take up the trade of story- 
telling again, sprang back to Scotland — nay, volun- 
larily encountered new difficulties, by selecting the 
comparatively tame and un picturesque realities of 
modern manners in liis native province. 

A conversation, which much interested mo at 
the time, had, 1 fancy, some share at least in this 
determination. As he, Laidlaw, and myself, were 
lounging on our ponies, ono fine calm afternoon, 
along the brow of the Eildon hill where it over- 
hangs Melrose, he mentioned to us gaily the roir, 
as lie called it, that was going on in Paris about 
Quentin Durward, and said, “ 1 can’t but think 
that I could make better play still with something 
German.” Laidlaw grumbled at this, and said, like 
a true Scotchman, “ Na, na, sir — take my word 
for it, you arc always best, like Helen MacGregor, 
when your foot is on your native heath ; and 1 have 
often thought that if you were to write a novel, and 
lay the scene here in tlic very year you were writing 
it, you would exceed yourself.” — “ Hame’u hame,” 
quoth Scott, smiling, “ be it ever sae liamely. 
There's something in what you say, Willie. What 
suppose I were to take Captain Clutterbuck for a 
hero, and never let the story step a yard beyond 
the village below us yonder i” — “ The very thing 
I want,” says Laidlaw; “ stick to Melrose in July 
1823.” — “ Well, upon my word,” he answered, 
** the field would be quite wide enough — and what 
for no ?” — (This pet phrase of Meg Dods was a 
Laidlawism .) — Some fun followed about the differ- 
ent real persons in the village that might be intro- 
duced with comical effect; but as Laidlaw and I 
talked and laughed over our worthy neighbours, 
liis air became graver and graver; and he at length 
said, “Ay, ay, if one could look into the heart of 
that little cluster of cottages, no fear but you would 
find materials enow for tragedy as well aa comedy. 
1 undertake to say there is some real romance at 
this moment going on down there, that, if it could 
have justice done to it, would be well worth all the 
fiction that was ever spun out of human brains.” 
He then told us a tale of dark domestic guilt which 
had recently come under his notice as Sheriff, and 
of which the scene was not Melrose, but a smaller 
hamlet on the other side of the Tweed, full in our 
yiew; but the details were not of a kind to be dwelt 
upon; — anything more dreadful was never con- 
ceived by Grabro, and he told it so as to produce 
on us who listened all the effect of another Hall of 
Justice, It could never have entered into his head 


to elaborate such a tale ; but both I<aidlaw and I 
used to think that this talk suggested St Honan’s 
Well — though my good friend was by no means 
disposed to accept that as payment in full of his 
demand, and from time to time afterwards would 
give the Sheriff a little poking about “ Melrose in 
July.” 

Elcforc Sir Walter settled to the new novel, ho 
n ceived Joanna B&illio’s long-promised Collection 
of Poetical Miscellanies, in which appeared his own 
dramatic sketch of Macduff’s Cross. When HaIi- 
don Hill first came forth, there were not wanting 
reviewers who hailed it in a stvle of rapture, such 
as might have been expected liad it been a Mac- 
beth. But this folly soon sunk; and I only mention 
it as an instance of the extent to which reputation 
bewilders and confounds even persons who have 
good brains enough when they find it convenient 
to exercise them. The second attempt of the class 
produced no sensation whatever at the time ; and 
both would have been long since forgotten, but that 
they came from Scott’s pen. They both contain 
some fine passages — llalidon Hill has, indeed, 
several grand ones. But, on the whole, they always 
seemed to me most egregiously unworthy of Sir 
Walter; and, now that we have beforo us his ad- 
mirable letters cm dramatic composition to Allan 
Cunningham, it appears doubly hard to account for 
the rashnesN with which he committed himself in 
even such slender attempts on a species of compo- 
sition, of which, in liis cool hour, he so fully appre- 
ciated the difficult demands. Nevertheless, 1 aui 
very far from agreeing with those critics who have 
gravely talked of llalidon Hill and Macduff's Cross, 
and the Btill more unfortunate Doom of Devorgoil, 
as proving that Sir Walter could not have succeed- 
ed in the drama, either serious or comic. It would 
be as fair to conclude, from the abortive fragment 
of the Vampyre, that Lord Byron could not have 
written a good novel or romance in prose. Scott 
threw off these things current* calamo; he never 
gave himself time to consider beforehand what 
could be mado of their materials, nor bestowed a 
moment on correcting them after he had covered 
the allotted quantity of paper with blank verse; 
and neither when they were new, nor even after, 
did he seem to attach the slightest importance to 
them. 

Mfcs Baillic’s volume contained several poems by 
Mrs Henians, — some jeux <V esprit by the late Miss 
Catharine Fanshawe, a woman of rare wit and ge- 
nius, in whose society Scott greatly delighted, — 
and, inter alia, Mr William llowison’s early ballad 
of Polydore, which had been originally published, 
under Scott’s auspices, in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register for 1810. 

“ To Mies Joanna, Baillie , Hampstead, 

“ Edinburgh, July 11, 1823. 

“ Your kind letter, my dear friend, heaps coals 
of fire on my head, for I should have written to 
you, in common gratitude, long Bince; but I waited 
till I should read through the Miscellany with some 
attention, which, as I have not yet done, 1 can 
scarce say much to the purpose, so far as that is 
concerned. My own production sate in the porch 
like an evil thing, and scared me from proceeding 
farther than to hurry through your compositions, 
with which I was delighted, and two or three 
others. In my own case, I have almost a nervous 
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reluctance to look back on any recent poetical 
rformanoe of my own. 1 may almost say with 
acbeth, — 

“ I am Afraid to think what I lmvc done ; 

Look on *t again 1 dare not." 

But the best of the matter is, that your purpose 
has been so satisfactorily answered — and great 
reason have you to be proud of your interest with 
the poem-buyers as well as the poem-makers. By 
the by, you know your request first seut mo a 
hammering on an old tale of the Swintons, from 
whom, by the mother’s side, I am descended, and 
the tinkering work I made of it warmed the heart 
of a cousin 1 in the East Indies, a descendant of the 
renowned Sir Allan, who has sent liis kindred poet 
by this fleet — not a butt of sack, but a pipe of most 
particular Madeira. You and Mrs Agnes shall 
have a glass of it when you come to Abbotsford, 
for I always consider your last only a payment to 
account — you did not stay half the time you pro- 
mised. I am going out there on Friday, and shall 
see all my fannly reunited around me for the first 
time these many years. They make a very good 
figure as * honest men and bonny lasses.’ I road 
Miss Fansliawe’s pieces, which are quite beautiful. 
Mrs Hemans is somewhat too poetical for my taste 
— too mauy flowers I mean, and too little fruit — - 
but that may be the cynical criticism of an elderly 

f ntleman; for it is certain that when I was young, 
read verses of every kind with infinitely more 
indulgence, because with more pleasure than 1 can 
now do — the more shame for me now to refuse the 
complaisance which 1 have had so often to solicit. 
1 am hastening to think prose a better thing than 
verse, and if you have any hopes to convince me to 
the contrary, it must be by writing and publishing 
another volume of plays as fast as possible. I think 
they would bo most favourably received ; and beg, 
like Burns, to 

“ toll you of mino nnd Scotland's drouth, 

Your servant's humble " 

“ A young friend of mine. Lord Francis Gower, 
has made a very fair attempt to translate Goethe’s 
untranslatable play of Faust or Faustus. He has 
given also a version of Schiller’s vt‘ry fine poem on 
Casting the Bell, which I think equals Mr Sotheby’s 
— nay, privately (for tell it not in Epping Forest, 
whisper it not in Hampstead), rather outdoes our 
excellent friend. I have not compared them mi- 
nutely, however. As for Mr Howison, such is the 
worldly name of Polydore, I never saw such a 
change in my life upon a young man. It may be 
fourteen years, or thereabouts, since lie introduced 
himself to me, by sending me some most excellent 
verses for a youth of sixteen years old. I asked 
him to Ashestiel, and he came — a thin hectic youth, 
with an eye of dark fire, a cheek that coloured on 
the slightest emotion, and a mind fraught with feel- 
ing of the tender and the beautiful, and eager for 
poetical fame — otherwise, of so little acquaintance 
with the world and the world’s ways, that a suck- 
ing-turkey might have been his tutor. 1 was rather 
a bear-like nurse for such a lamb-like charge. We 
could hardly indeed associate together, for 1 was 
then eternally restless, and he as sedentary. He 
could neither fish, shoot, or course — he could not 

1 George Bwinton, Esq. (now of Swinton), was at tliia time 
Secretary to the Council in Bengal. 

* 14 An Essay on the Sentiments of Attraction, Adaptation, 


i bear the inside of a carriage with the ladies, for it 

• made him sick, nor the outside with my boys, for 
j it made him giddy. He could not walk, for it fa- 
; tigued him, nor ride, for he fell off. I did all I 
| could to make him happy, and it was not till he 
, had caught two colds and one sprain, besides risk- 
! ing his life in the Tweed, that I gave up all at- 
tempts to convert him to the things of this world. 
Our acquaintance after this languished, and at last 

| fell asleep, till one day last year I met at Lock- 
| hart’s a thin consumptive-looking man, bent double 
I with study, and whose eyes seemed to have been 
1 extinguished almost by poring over the midnight 
lamp, though protected by immense green specta- 
cles. I then found that my poet liad turned meta- 
physician, and that these spectacles were to assist 
him in gazing into the millstone of moral philoso- 
phy. He looked at least twice os old as he really is, 
and lias since published a book, very small in size, 

• but, from its extreme abstracted doctrines, more 
1 difficult to comprehend than any I ever opened in 
i my life. 3 1 will take care lie lias one of my copies 
! of the Miscellany. If lie gets into the right line, 

he will do something remarkable yet. 

“Wo saw, you will readily suppose, a great deal 
of Miss Edgeworth, and two very nice girls, her 
younger sisters. It is scarcely possible to say more 
of this very remarkable person, than that she not 
only completely answered, but exceeded the expecta- 
tions which I had formed. 1 am particularly pleased 
with the naivete and good-humoured ardour of mind 
which she unites with such formidable powers of 
acute observation. In external appearance she is 
quite the fairy of our nursery-tale — the Whippity 
Stourio, if you remember such a sprite, who came 
flying through the window to work all sorts of mar 
vols. I will never believe but what she has a wand 
in her pocket, and pulls it out to conjure a little 
before she begins to those very striking pictures of 
manners. I am grieved to say, that since they left 
Edinburgh on a tour to the Highlands, they have 
been detained at Forres by an erysipelas breaking 
out on Miss Edgeworth’s face. They have been 
twelve days there, and are now returning south- 
wards, as a letter from Harriet informs inc. I hope 
soon to have them at Abbotsford, where we will 
take good care of them, and the invalid in particu- 
lar. What would I give to have you and Mrs Ag- 
nes to meet them, and what canty cracks we would 
sot up about the days of langsyuc ! The increasing 
powers of steam, which, like you, I look on half- 
proud, half- sad, half- angry, and half- pleased, in 
doing bo much for the commercial world, promise 
something also for the sociable; and, like Prince 
Houssein’s tapestry, will, I think, one day waft 
friends together in the course of a few hours, and, 
for aught we may be able to tell, bring Hampstead 
and Abbotsford within the distance of — * Will you 
dine with us quietly to-morrow i * I wish I could 
advance this happy abridgment of time and space, 
so as to make it serve my present wishes. 

" Abbotsford, July 18, 

“ 1 have for the first time these several years, my 
whole family united around me, excepting Lock- 
hart, who is with his yeomanry, but joins us to* 

and Variety. To which are added, A Key to the Mythology 
of the Ancients ; and Europe's Likeness to the Human Spirit. 
By William Howison." Edinburgh : 1822. 
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morrow. Walter is returned a line steady soldier- pages with some reminiscences of that visit — the 
like young man, from his abode on the Continent, first of several he paid to Abbotsford — which this 
and little Charles, with ms friend Surtees, has come gentleman has been fo kind as to set down for my 
from Wales, so that we draw together from distant use, and I air. sure for the gratification of all my 
quarters. When you add Sophia’s baby, I assure readers. After modestly recounting the circum- 
you my wife and I look very patriarchal. The mis- stances which led to his invitation to Abbotsford, 
fortune is, all this must be soon over, for Walter is my friendly contributor says: — 
admitted one of the higher class of students in the ^ With great pleasure and curiosity, but with 
Military College, and must join- against the 1st of something like awe, I first saw this celebrated 
August. I have some chance, 1. think, when he has house emerge from below the plantation which 
had a year’s study, of getting him upon the staff in screened it fiMin the Selkirk and Melrose road, 
the Ionian islands, which 1 should greatly prefer Antique as it was in design, it had not yet had 
to his lounging about villages in horse-quarters ; time to take any tint from the weather, and its 
he has a strong mathematical turn, which promises whole complication of towers, turrets, galleries, 
to be of service in liis profession. Little Charles cornices, nnd quaintly ornamented mouldings, look- 
is getting steadily on with his learning ; but to what cd fresh from the chisel, except where the walls 
use he is to turn it, I scarce know yet.— 1 am very were enriched with somo really ancient carving 
sorry indeed that the Doctor is complaining. Ho or inscription. As I approached the house, there 
whose life has been one 0001*80 of administering help was a busy sound of mason's tools ; the shrubbery 
and comfort to others, should not, one would think, before the windows was strewed with the works of 
sutler himself ; but such are the terms on which the carpenter and stone -cutter, and with grotesque 
we hold our gifts — however valuable to others, antiquities, for which a place was yet to bo found ; 
they are sometimes less available to ourselves. I on one side were the l>cginiiiiigft of a fruit and 
sincerely hope this will find him better, and Mrs flower garden ; 011 another, but more distant, a 
Daillie easier in proportion. When I was subject slope bristling with young firs and larches; near 
a little to sore throats, I cured niyself of that ten- the door vituniiurcd an unfinished fountain, 
dency by spunging my throat, breast, and shoulders, “ I had seen Sir Walter Scott, but never met 
every morning with the coldest water I could get; him in society, before this visit. He received mo 
but this is rather a horse remedy, though I still with all his well-known cordiality and simplicity of 
keep up the practice. All here — that is, wives, manner. The circumstances under which I pre- 
niaidcus, and bachelors bluff, not forgetting little sented myself were peculiar, as the only cause of 
John Hugh, or, as he is popularly styled, Hugh my being under his roof was one which could not 
Littlejohn — send loving remembrances to you and without awkwardness be alluded to, while a strict 
Mrs Agues. — Ever, dear Mrs Joanna, most tx-uly reserve existed oil tlie subject of the Waverley 
yours, Waltku Scott.” novels. This, however, did not create any embar- 

rassment ; and lie entered into conversation as if 
The next month — August 1823 — was one of anything that might have been said with reference 
the happiest in Scott’s Life. Never did I see a to the origin of our acquaintance had been said an 
brighter day at Abbotsford than that on which Miss hour before. I have since been present at his first 
Edgeworth first arrived there — never can 1 forget reception of many visitors ; and upon such occa- 
lier look and accent when she was received by him sions, as indeed upon every other, 1 never saw a 
at his archway, and exclaimed, w Evei*ything about man who, in his intercourse with all persons, was 
you is exactly what one ought to have lmd wit so perfect a master of courtesy. His manners were 
enough to dream ! ” The weather was beautiful, so plain and natural, and his kindness took such 
and the edifice, and its appurtenances, were all but immediate possession of the feelings, that this cx- 
complete ; and day after day, so long as she could collcncc in him might for a while pass almost un- 
remain, her host had always some new plan of observed. I cannot pay a higher testimony to it 
gaiety. One day there was fishing on the Cauld- than by owning that I first fully appreciated it 
shields Loch, and a dinner 011 the heathy bank, from his behaviour to others. His air and aspect, 
Another, the whole party feasted by Thomas the ut the moment of a first introduction, were placid, 
Rhymer’s waterfall in the glen — and the stone on modest, and, for his time of life, venerable. Occa- 
which Maria that day sat was ever afterwards called sinnully, where ho stood a little on ceremony, he 
Edgeworth's stone. A third day we had to go fur- threw into hi" address a deferential tone, which 
ther a-field. He must needs show her, not New- had in it something of old-fashioned politeness, and 
ark only, but all the upper scenery of the Yarrow*, became him extremely well. 

where “ fair hangs the apple frae the rock,” — and u A point of hospitality in which Sir Walter 
the baskets w*ere unpacked about Bunset, beside the Scott never failed, whatever might be the preten- 
ruined Chapel overlooking St Mary’s Loch — and sions of the guest, was to do the honours of convcr- 
hc had scrambled to gather bluebells and heath- sation. When a stranger arrived, he seemed to 
fiowers, with which ail the young ladies must twine consider it as much a duty to offer him the re- 
their hair, — and they sang, and he recited, until it sources of his mind as those of his table ; taking 
was time to go home beneath the softest of harvest care, however, by his choice of subjects, to give 
moons. Thus a fortnight was passed — and the the visiter an opportunity of making his own stores, 
vision closed ; for MIbb Edgew orth never saw Ah- if he had them, available. I liave frequently ob- 
botsford again during his life; and l am very sure served this — with admiration both of his powers 
she could never bear to look upon it now that the and of his discriminating kindness. To me, at the 
spirit is fled. time of my first visit, he addressed himself often a a 

Another honoured and welcome gucBt of the same to a member of his own profession ; and indeed he 
month was Mr J. L. Adolphus — the author of the seemed always to have a real pleasure in citing 
Letters to Heber ; and 1 am enabled to enrich these from his own experience as an advocate and a law 
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officer. The first book he recommended to me for 
an hour’s occupation in his library, was an old 
Scotch pamphlet of the trial of Philip Stanfield 
(published also in the English State Trials ;) a dis- 
mal and mysterious story of murder, connected 
slightly with the politics of tlie times of James II., 
and having in it a taste of the marvellous. 1 

«* It would, I think, be extremely difficult to give 
a just idea of his general conversation to any one 
who had not known him. Considering his great per- 
sonal and literary popularity, and tne wide circle 
of society in which he had lived, it is perhaps 
remarkable that so few of his sayings, real or im- 
puted, are in circulation. But he did not affect 
sayings; the points and sententious turns, which 
are so easily caught up and transmitted, were not 
natural to him : though he occasionally expressed 
a thought very pithily and neatly. For example, 
he once described the Duke of Wellington’s style of 
debating as ‘ slicing the argument into two or tliree 
parts, and helping himself to the best.’ But the 
great charm of liis ‘ table-talk’ was in the sweet- 
ness and abandon with which it flowed, — always, 
however, guided by good sense and taste ; the 
warm and unstudied eloquence with which he ex- 
pressed rather sentiments than opinions ; and the 
liveliness and force with which he narrated and 
described : and all that he spoke derived so much 
of its effect from indefinable felicities of manner, 
look, and tone — and sometimes from the choice of 
apparently insignificant words — that a moderately 
faithful transcript of his sentences would be but a 
fault image of his conversation. 

w At the time of my first and second visits to 
Abbotsford, in 1823 and 1824, liis health was less 
broken, and his spirits more youthful and buoyant, 
than when I afterwards saw him, in the years from 
1827 to 1831. Not only was he inexhaustible in 
anecdote, but he still loved to exert the talent of 
dramatizing, and in some measure representing in 
his own person the incidents he told of, or the si- 
tuations lie imagined. 1 recollect, for instance, his 
sketching in this manner (it was, I think, apropos 
to some zoological discussion with Mr William 
Stewart Rose) a sailor trying to persuade a mon- 
key to speak, and vowing, with all kinds of whim- 
sical oatns, that he would not tell of him. 9 On the 
evening of my first arrival, he took me to see his 
* wild man,’ as he called him, the celebrated Tom 
Purdie, who was in an outhouse, unpacking some 
Indian idols, weapons, and carved work, just ar- 
rived from England. The better to exhibit Tom, 
liis master played a most amusing scene of won- 
der, impatience, curiosity, and fear, lest anything 
Bhould be broken or the candle fall into the loose 
hay of the packages, but all this with great submis- 
sion to the better judgment of the factotum, who 
went on gravely breakuig up and unpapering after 
his own manner, as if he had been sorting some 
toys for a restless child. Another specimen of his 
talent for representation which struck me forcibly, 
about the same time, was liis telling the story (re- 
lated in his Letters on Demonology) of a dying 
man who, in a state of delirium, while his nurse was 
absent, left his room, appeared at a club of which 


he was president, and was taken for his own ghost 
In relating this not very likely story, he described 
with his deep and lingering tones, and with ges- 
tures ^ and looks suited to each part of the action, 
the sick man, deadly pale, and with vacant eyes, 
walking into the dub-room ; the silence and con- 
sternation of the club ; the supposed spectre mov- 
ing to the head of the table ; giving a ghastly sa- 
lutation to the company ; raising a glass towards 
his. lips ; stiffly turning his head from side to side, 
as if pledging the several members ; his departure 
just at midnight ; and the breathless conference of 
tho club, as they recovered themselves from this 
strange visit. St Ronan’s Well was published soon 
after the telling of this story, and I have no doubt 
that Sir Walter had it in his mind in writing one 
of the last scenes of that novel. 

“ He read a play admirably well, distinguishing 
the speeches by change of tone and manner, with- 
out naming the characters. I liad the pleasure of 
hearing him recite, shortly before it was published, 
his own spirited ballad of * Bonny Dundee;’ and 
never did I listen to more ‘ eloquent music.’ This 
was in one of the last years of his life, but the lines 
* Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks! 

Eire I own a usurper. I'll couch with the fox ! ' 

could not, in his most vigorous days, have been in- 
tonated with more fire and energy. 

“ In conversation he sometimes added very stri- 
kingly to the ludicrous or pathetic effect of an ex- 
pression by dwelling on a syllable; holding the 
note , as it would have been called in music. Thus 
I recollect his telling, with an extremely droll em- 
phasis, that once, when a boy, he was f cuffed ’ by 
liis aunt for singing, 

* There *h nae repentance in my heart. 

The fiddle *s in my arniB I * «* 

“ No one who has seen him can forget the sur- 
prising power of chauge which his countenance 
showed when awakened from a state of composure. 
In 1 823, when I first knew him, the hair upon his 
forehead was quite grey, but his face, which was 
healthy and sanguine, and tho hair about it, which 
had still a strong reddish tinge, contrasted rather 
than harmonized with the sleek, silvery locks above ; 
a contrast which might seem rather suited to a jo 
vial and humorous, than to a pathetic expression. 
But liis features were equally capable of both. The 
form and hue of his eyes (for the benefit of minute 
physiognomists it should be noted that the iris con- 
tained some small specks of brown) were won- 
derfully calculated for showing great varieties of 
emotion. Their mournful aspect was extremely 
earnest and affecting ; and, when he told some dis- 
mal and mysterious story, they had a doubtful, 
melancholy, exploring look, which appealed irre- 
sistibly to tlie hearer’s imagination. Occasionally, 
when he spoke of something very audacious or ec- 
centric, they would dilate and light up with a tra- 
gic-comic, harebrained expression, quite peculiar 
to himself; one might see in it a whole chapter of 
Canir-de4ion and the Clerk of Copmanliurst. Never, 
perhaps, did a man go through all the gradations 
of laughter with such complete enjoyment, and a 
countenance so radiant. The first dawn of a humor- 


* See the case of Philip Stanfield a alleged parricide, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s remark* thereupon, in his edition of “ Lord 
Fountainhall's Chronological Notes on Scottish Affairs,'* pp. 
833-36 ; and compare an extract from one of his early note- 
books, given ante, p. 73. 


8 Mr Bose was at this time meditating his entertaining little 
jeu d f esprit, entitled “ Anecdotes of Monkeys." 

s These lines are from the old ballad, ‘^Macphenon's La- 
ment,"— the ground- work of Burns's glorious «• Macphenon'a 
Farewell." — See Scott's Miscellaneous Prose Works , voL xvii. 
p. 850. — Vol. L Part vili. Edit. 1841. 
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ous thought would show itself sometimes, os he sat 
silent, by an involuntary lengthening of the upper 
lip, followed by a shy sidelong glance at his neigh- 
bours, indescribably whimsical, and seeming to 
ask from their looks whether the spark of drollery 
should be suppressed or allowed to blaze out. In the 
full tide of mirth he did indeed ‘ laugh the heart’s 
laugh,’ like Walpole, but it was. not boisterous and 
overpowering, nor did it check the course of his 
words ; he could go on telling or descanting, while 
his lungs did * crow like chanticleer,' his syllables, 
in the struggle, growing more emphatic, his accent 
more Btrongly Scotch, and his voice plaintive with 
excess of merriment. 

u The habits of life at Abbotsford, when I first 
saw it, ran in the same easy, rational, and pleasant 
couyse which I believe they always afterwards took ; 
though the family was at this time rather straitened 
in its arrangements, as some of the principal rooms 
were not finished. After breakfast Sir Walter 
took his short interval of study in the light and 
elegant little room afterwards called Miss Scott’s. 
That which he occupied when Abbotsford was com- 
plete, though more convenient in some material re- 
spects, seemed to me the least cheerful 1 * and least 
private in the house. It had, however, a recom- 
mendation which perhaps he was very sensible of, 
that as he sat at his writing-table, he could look out 
at his young trees. About one o’clock ho walked 
or rode, generally with some of his visiters. At this 
period, he used to be a good deal on horseback, and 
a pleasant sight it was to see the gallant old gentle- 
man, in his seal-skin cap and short green jacket, 
lounging along a field-side on his marc, Sibyl Grey, 
and pausing now and then to talk, with a serio-comic 
look, to a labouring man or woman, and rejoice 
them with some quaint saying in broad Scotch. 
The dinner hour was early; the sitting after dinner 
was hospitably but not immoderately prolonged ; 
and the whole family party (for such it always 
seemed, even if there were several visiters) then 
met again for a short evening, which was passed in 
conversation and music. I once heard Sir Walter 
say, that he believed there was a ‘ pair* of cards 
(such was his antiquated expression) somewhere in 
the house — but probably there is no tradition of 
their having ever been used. The drawing-room 
and library (unfurnished at the time of my first 
visit) opened into each other, and formed a beau- 
tiful evening apartment. By every one who lias 
visited at Abbotsford they must be associated with 
some of the most delightful recollections of his life. 
Sir Walter listened to the music of liis daughters, 
which was all congenial to his own taste, witli a 
never-failing enthusiasm. He followed the fine old 
songs which Mrs Lockhart sang to her linrp with 
liis mind, eyes, and lips, almost as if joining in an 
act of religion. To other musical performances lie 
was a dutiful, and often a pleased listener ; but I 
believe he cared little for mere music — the notes 
failed to charm him if they were not connected with 
good words, or immediately associated with some 
history or strong sentiment, upon which his imagi- 
nation could fasten. A similar observation might, 
I should conceive, apply to his feeling of other arts. 
1 do not remember any picture or print at Abbots- 
ford which was remarkable merely as a work of 
colour or design. All, I think, either represented 

1 It is however, the only sitting-room in the bouse that 

looks southward. 


historical, romantic, or poetical subjects, or related 
to persons, places, or circumstances in which he 
took an interest. Even in architecture, his taste 
had the same bias; almost every Btone of hiB bouse 
bore an allusion or suggested a sentiment. 

“ It seemed at first a little strange, in a scene 
where so many things brought to mind the Waver- 
ley novels, to hear no direct mention of them, or 
even allusion to their existence. But as forbear- 
ance on this head was a rule on which a complete 
tacit understanding subsisted, there was no embar- 
rassment or appearance of mystery on the subject. 
Once or twice 1 have heard a casual reference 
made, in Sir Walter’s presence, to some topic in 
the novels ; no surprise or appearance of displea- 
sure followed, but the conversation, so far as it 
tended that way, died a natural death. It has, I 
believe, happened that he himself lias been caught 
unawares on the forbidden ground ; 1 have heard 
it told by a very acute observer, not now living, 
that on liis coming once to Abbotsford, after the 
publication of the Pirate, Sir Walter asked him, 
* Well, and how is our friend Kemble? glorious 
John !’ and then, recollecting, of course, that lie 
was talking Claude Halcro, he cheeked himself, and 
could not for some moments recover from the false 
step. Had a man been ever so prono to indiscre- 
tion on such subjects, it would have been unpar- 
donable to betray it towards Sir Walter Scott, who 
(beside all his other claims to resjiect and affection) 
was himself cautious, even to nicety, of hazarding 
an inquiry or remark which might appear to be 
an intrusion upon the affairs of those with whom 
he conversed. It may bo observed, too, that the 
publications of the day were by no means the staple 
of conversation at Abbotsford, though they had 
their turn ; and with respect to his own works, Sir 
Walter did not often talk even of those which were 
avowed. If he ever indulged in anything like ego- 
tism, he loved better to speak of what he had dono 
and seen than of what he had written. 

“ After all, there is perhaps hardly a secret in 
the world which lias not its safety-valve. Though 
Sir Walter abstained strictly from any mention of 
the Waverley novels, he did not scruple to talk, 
and that with great zest, of the plays which had 
been founded upon some of them, and the charac- 
ters, as there represented. Soon after our first 
meeting, lie described to me, with his usual dra- 
matic power, the deathbed scene of ‘ the original 
Dandio Dinmoiit;’ 9 of course referring, ostensibly 
at least, to the opera of Guy Manuering. He dwelt 
with extreme delight upon Mackay’s performances 
of the Bailie and Dominie Sampson, and appeared 
to taste them with all the fresh and disinterested 
enjoyment of a common spectator. I do not know 
a more interesting circumstance in the history of 
the Waverley novels, than the pleasure which their 
illustrious author thus received, as it were at the 
rebound, from those creations of his own mind 
which had so largely increased the enjoyments of 
all the civilized world. 

“In one instance only did he, in my presence. 
Bay or do anything which seemed to have an in- 
tentional reference to the novels themselves, while 
they were yet unacknowledged. On the last day of 
my visit in 1823, I rode out with Sir Walter and 
his friend Mr Rose, who was then liis guest and 

9 See note to Guy Mannering , chap. xxilL 
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frequent companion in these short rambles. Sir 
Welter led us a little way down the left bank of the 
Tweed, and then into the moors by a track called 
the Girth Road, along which, ho told us, the pil- 
grims from that side of the river used to come to 
Melrose. We traced upward, at a distance, the 
course of the little stream called the Elland — Sir 
Walter, as his habit was, pausing now and then 
to point out anything in the prospect that was 
either remarkable in itself, or associated with any 
interesting recollection. I remember, in particu- 
lar, his showing us, on a distant eminence, a dreary 
lone house, called the Hawk’s Nest, in which a 
young man, returning from a fair with money, had 
been murdered in the night, and buried under the 
floor, where his remains were found after the death 
or departure of the inmates ; the fact was simple 
enough in itself, but related in his manner, it was 
just such a story as should have been told by a 
poet on a lonely heath. When we had ridden a little 
time on the moors, ho said to me rather pointedly, 

* I am going to show you something that I think 
will interest you and presently, in a wild corner 
of the hills, he halted us at a place where stood 
three small ancient towers or castellated houses, in 
ruins, at short distances from each other. It was 
plain, upon the slightest consideration of the topo- 
graphy, that one (perhaps any one) of these was tho 
tower of Glcndcarg, where so many romantic and 
marvellous adventures happen in The Monastery. 
While we looked at this forlorn group, I said to Sir 
Walter that they were what Burns called f ghaist- 
alluring edifices.’ 6 Yes,’ he answered carelessly, 

* I dare say there are many stories about them.’ 
As we returned, by a different route, he made me 
dismount and take a footpath through a part of 
Lord Somerville’s grounds, where the Elland runs 
through a beautiful little valley, the stream wind- 
ing between level borders of the brightest green- 
sward, which narrow or widen as the steep sides of 
the glen advance or recede. The place is called 
the Fairy Dean, and it required no cicerone to tell 
that the glen was that in which Father Eustace, in j 
The Monastery, is intercepted by the White Lady i 
of Avcuel.” 

Every friend of Sir Walter’s must admire parti- 
cularly Mr Adolphus’s exquisite description of his j 
laugh ; but indeed, every word of these memoranda , 
is precious, and I shall by and by give the rest of I 
them under the proper date. j 

In September, the Highland Society of Scotland, , 
at the request of the late Sir licury Stewart of 
Allanton, sent a deputation to liis seat in Lanark- 
shire, to examine and report upon liis famous im- 
provements in the art of transplanting trees. Sir 
Walter was one of the committee appointed for this 
business, and he took a lively interest in it; as wit- 
ness tho Essay on Landscape Gardening, 1 which, 
whatever may be the fate of Sir Henry Stewart’s 
own writings, will transmit his name to posterity. 

1 Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. xxi. pp. 77-151.— Vol. I. 
Part vill. Edit. 1841. 

* * ' One morning at breakfast, In my father's house, shortly 
after one of Sir W niter's severe illnesses, he was asked to par- 
take of some of ft the hnked meats that coldly did furnish forth 
the hreok/Swt-table. ' — ‘ No, no,* he answered ; • I !>ear in mind 
at present, Bob, the advice of your old lriend Dr Weir— 

" From tMHon’d mratu imi your eye*. 

From ham », and tongues, and pi ron plea — 

A ventaon pasty net before ye. 

Each hit you —t- Airmen fa mor " 


Scott made several Allantonian experiments at Ab- 
botsford ; but found reason in the sequel to abate 
somewhat of the enthusiasm which his Essay ex- 
presses as to the system. The question, after all, 
comes to pounds, shillings, and pence — and, whe- 
ther Sir Henry’s accounts had or had not been ac- 
curately kept, the thing turned out greatly more 
expensive on Tweedside than he had found it re- 
presented in Clydesdale. 

I accompanied Sir Walter on this little expedi- 
tion, in the course of which we paid several other 
visits, and explored not a few ancient castles in the 
upper regions of the Tweed and the Clyde. Even 
while the weather was most unpropitious, nothing 
could induce him to remain in the carriage when 
we approached any ruined or celebrated edifice. 
If he had never seen it before, his curiosity, was 
like that of an eager stripling : if he had examined 
it fifty times, he must renew his familiarity, and 
gratify the tenderness of youthful reminiscences. 
While on the road, his conversation never flagged 
— story suggested story, and ballad came upon 
ballad in endless succession. But what struck me 
most, was the apparently omnivorous grasp of his 
memory. That he should recollect every stauza of 
any ancient ditty of chivalry or romance, that had 
once excited his imagination, could no longer sur- 
prise me: but it seemed as if lie remembered 
everything without exception, so it were in any- 
thing like the shape of verse, that he had ever 
read. For example, the morning after we left A1 
lanton, we went across the country to breakfast 
with his friend Cranstoun (Lord Corehouse), whe 
accompanied us in the same carriage ; and his Lord- 
ship happening to repeat a phrase, remarkable only 
for its absurdity, from a Magazine poem of the 
very silliest feebleness, which they had laughed at 
when at College together, Scott immediately began 
at tlic beginning, and gave it us to the end, with 
apparently no more effort than if he himself had 
composed it the day before. I could after this 
easily believe a story often told by Hogg, to the ef- 
fect that, lamenting in Scott's presence his having 
lost his only copy of a long ballad composed by 
him in his early days, and of which lie then could 
recall merely the subject, and one or two frag- 
ments, Sir Walter forthwith said, with a smile, — 
u Take your pencil. Jemmy, and I ’ll dictate your 
ballad to you, word for word;” — which was done 
accordingly.* 

As this was among the first times that I ever tra- 
velled for a few days in company with Scott, I may 
as well add tho surprise with which liis literary 
diligence, when away from home and his books, 
could not fail to be observed. Wherever we slept, 
whether in the noble mansion or in the shabbiest 
of country inns, and whether the work was done 
after retiring at night or before an early start in 
the morning, ho rery rarely mounted the carriage 
again without having a packet of the well-known 
aspect, ready sealed and corded, and addressed to 

This was a verse of a clever rhyming prescription our cousin. 
Dr Weir of Enstbank, liad sent some 30 years before, and which 
my tattler then remembered to have repeated to Sir Walter 
upon one of their Liddesdale raids. The verses had almost en- 
tirely escaped his memory, but Sir Walter was able to give us 
a long screed of them. Some surprise was expressed at the 
tenaciousness of his memory ; and to a relnark of my mother, 
ttiat he seemed to know something of the words of every song 
that ever was sung, he replied, *1 daresay it wad be gey ill to 
kittle me in a Scots ane, at ony rate. ” — Note by Mr Andrew 
Shortrede . [1839.] 
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Ilia printer in Edinburgh. I used to suspect that he 
had adopted in his latter years the plan of writing 
everything on paper of the quarto form, in place of 
the folio which he at an earlier period used, chiefly 
because in this way, whatever he was writing, and 
wherever ho wrote, he might seem to casual ob- 
servers to be merely engaged upon a common let- 
ter ; and the rapidity of his execution, taken with 
the shape of his sheet, has probably deceived hun- 
dreds ; but when he had finished his two or three 
letters, St Honan's Well, or whatever was in hand, 
had made a chapter in advance. 

The following was his first letter to Miss Edge- 
worth after her return to I rcland. 1 ler youngest 
sister Sophia — (a beautiful creature — now gone, 
like most of tho pleasant party then assembled) — . 
had particularly pleased him by her singing of a : 
fragment of an Irish ditty, the heroine of which 
was a sad damsel in a petticoat of red — the chorus, 

1 think, something like 

" Shoot — shoot! ochone. — ochone ! 

Thinking on the <hty« that are long enough agono 

and he had, aH we shall see, been busying himself 
among his ballad collections, to see if lie could re- 
cover any more of the words than the young lady 
had given him. 

M To JMiss Edgeworth , Edgeirorthsto icn. 

“ Abbotsford, 22.1 Sept. 1023. 

u My Dear Miss Edgeworth,— Miss Harriet had 
the goodness to give mo an account of your safe 
arrival in the Given Isle, of which I was, sooth to 


“ But who was Dickie Macphalion for whom this 
lament was composed ! Who was the Pharaoh fbr 
whom the Pyramid was raised! The questions are 
equally dubious and equally important, but as the 
one, we may reasonably suppose, was a King of 
Egypt, so I think we may guess the other to have 
Ik- on a Captain of Rapparees, since the ladies, God 
bless them, honour with the deepest of their la- 
mentation go Units who live wildly, die bravely, 
and scorn to survive until they become old and not 
worth weeping for. So much for Dickie Macpha- 
lion, who, I dare say, was in liis day ‘ a proper 
young man.* 1 

w We have had Sir Humphry Davy here for a 
day or two, very pleasant and instructive, and Will 
Hose for a month — that is, coming and going. 
— Lockhart has been pleading at the circuit for 
a clansman of mine, who, having sustained an af- 
front from two men on the road home from Earls- 
town fair, nobly waylaid and murdered them both 
single-handed. He also cut off their noses, which 
was carrying the matter rather too far, and so the 
jury thought — so my namesake must strap for it, 
as many of The Hough Clan have done before him. 
After this Lockhart and I went to Sir Henry 
Stewart's, to examine his process of transplanting 
trees. He exercises wonderful power, certainly, 
over the vegetable world, and has made liis trees 
dance about as merrily as ever did Orpheus ; but 
lie has put me out of conceit with my profession of 
a landsca]K3 gardener, now I see so few brains are 
necessary for a stock in trade. I wish Miss liar- 


say, extremely glad; for I had my own private np- j 
prehensions that your very disagreeable disorder ! 
might return while you were among strangers, and ! 
in our rugged climate. I now conclude you are 
settled quietly at home, and looking back on recol- 
lections of mountains, and valleys, and pipes, and 
clans, and cousins, and masons, and carpenters, 
and puppy -dogs, and all the confusion of Abbots- 
ford, as one does on the recollections of a dream. 
We shall not easily forget the vision of having seen 
you and our two young friends, and your kind in- 
dulgence for all our humours, sober and fantastic, 
rough or smooth. Mamma writes to make her 
own acknowledgments for your very kind attention 
about the cobweb stockings, which reached us un- 
der the omnipotent frank of Croker, who, like a true j 
Irish heart, never scruples stretching liis powers 
a littlo to serve a friend. 

“We are all here much as you left us, only in 
possession of our drawing-room, and glorious with 
our gas-lights, which as yet have only involved us 
once in total darkness— once in a temporary eclipse. 
In both cases the remedy was easy, and the cause 
obvious ; and if the gas has no greater objections 
than I have yet seen or can anticipate, it is soon 
like to put wax and mutton-suet entirely out of 
fashion. I have recovered, by great accident, an- 
other verse or two of Miss Sophia’s beautiful Irish 
air; it is only curious as hinting at the cause of the 
poor damsel of the red petticoat’s deep dolour : — 

* I went to the mill, Imt the miller was gone ; 

I sate me down and cried ochone. 

To think on the days tliat are past and gone. 

Of Dickie Macphalion that *s slain. 

Shoo], shool, &c. 

• I sold my rofik, I sold my reel. 

And sae line I my spinning-wheel. 

And all to buy a cap of steel, 

For Dickie Macplialion that*s slain. 

Sliool, shool/ kc. &c. i 


riet would dream no more ominous visions about 
Spicie. 3 The poor thing has been very ill of that 
fatal disorder proper to the canine race, called, par 
j excellence , the l)i stem per. I have prescribed for her, 
j as who should say thus you would doctor a dog, 
i and 1 hope to bring her through, as she is a very 
affectionate little creature, and of a fine race. Sho 
lias still an odd wheezing, however, which makes 
me rather doubtful of success. The Lockharts are 
, both well, and at present our lodgers, together with 
i John Hugh, or, as he calls himself, Donichue, which 
! sounds like one of your old Irish kings. They all 
join in everything kind ami affectionate to you and 
the young ladies, and best compliments to your 
brother. — Beliove me ever, dear Miss Edgeworth, 
yours, with the greatest truth and respect, 

Walter Scott.” 

The following letter was addressed to Joanna 
Hailiie on the (b ath of her brother, the celebrated 
physician : — 

“ To Mis$ Joanna Baillie. 

“ Abbotsford, 3d October 1823. 

“ My Dearest Friend, — Your very kind letter 
reached me just while I was deliberating how to 

i “As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 
llode stately through Holbom to die in his calling. 

He stopt at the George for a bottle of sack. 

And promised to pay for it when he came bock. 

His waistcoat, and stockings, and breeches were white ; 
His cap had a new cherry ribbon to tie *t. 

Tlie nrnida to the doors and the balconies ran. 

And said, * Lack-a-day I he's a proper young man ! ' " 

hWIFT. 

» Sjrire, one of the Pepper and Mustard terriers. Scott varied 
the names, unlike his Dandle Dinmont, hut still, «s he phrased 
it, * 4 stuck to the cruets." At one time lie had a Pepper , a 
Mustard , a Spice, a Ginger, a Catchup , nnd a Soy— all de- 
scendants of toe real Charfle's-liope patriarchs. 


i 
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address you on the painful, most painful subject, 
to which it refers, and considering how I could 
best intrude my own sympathy amidst your domes- 
tic affliction. The token you have given of your 
friendship, by thinking of me at such a moment, 1 
will always regard as a most precious, though me- 
lancholy proof of its sincerity. We have, indeed, 
to mourn such a man, as, since medicine was first 
esteemed an useful and honoured science, has 
rarely occurred to grace its annals, and who will 
be lamented so long as any one lives, who has ex- 
perienced the advantage of his professional skill, 
and the affectionate kindness by which it was ac- 
companied. My neighbour and kinsman, John Scott 
of Gala, who was attended by our excellent friend 
during a very dangerous illness, is mingling his 
sorrow with mine, as one who laments almost a 
second father; and when in this remote corner 
there are two who join in such a sincere tribute to 
his memory, what must be the sorrows within his 
more immediate sphere of exertion 1 I do, indeed, 
sincerely pity the family and friends who have lost 
such a head, and that at the very tjmo when they 
might, in the course of nature, have looked to en- 
joy his society for many years, and even more 
closely and intimately than during the preceding 
period of his life, when his domestic intercourse 
was so much broken in upon by his professional 
duties. It is not for us, in this limited state of 
observation and comprehension, to inquire why the 
lives most useful to society, and most dear to friend- 
ship, seem to be of a shorter date than those which 
are useless, or perhaps worse than useless ; — but 
the certainty that in another and succeeding state 
of things these apparent difficulties will be balanced 
and explained, is the best, if not the only cure for 
unavailing sorrow, and this your well-balanced and 

S owerful mind knows better how to apply, than I 
ow to teach the doctrine. 

a We were made in some degree aware of the 
extremely precarious state of our late dear friend’s 
health, by letters which young SurtccB had from 
his friends in Gloucestershire, during a residence 
of a few woeks with us, and which mentioned the 
melancholy subject in a very hopeless manner, and 
with all the interest which it was calculated to 
excite. Poor dear Mrs Baillie is infinitely to be 
pitied, but you are a family of love ; and though 
one breach lias been made among yon, will only 
extend your arms towards each other the more, to 
hide, though you cannot fill up the gap which lias 
taken place. The same consolation remains for 
Mrs Agnes and yourself, my dear friend ; and I 
have no doubt, that in the affection of Dr Baillie’s 
family, and their success in life, you will find those 
pleasing ties which connect the parsing generation 
with that which is rising to succeed it upon the 
stage. 

“ Sophia is in the way of enlarging her family — 
an event to which 1 look forward with a mixture 
of anxiety and hope. One baby, not very strong, 
though lively and olever, is a frail chance upon 
which to stake happiness ; at the same time, God 
knows there have been too many instances of late 
of the original curse having descended on young 
mothers with fatal emphasis ; but we will hope the 
best. In the meantime her spirits are good, and 
her health equally so. 1 know that even at this 
moment these details will not be disagreeable to 
you, so strangely axe life and death. Borrow and 


pleasure, blended together in the tapestry of human 

“ I answer your letter before I have seen So- 
phia ; but I know well how deeply she is interested 
in your grief. My wife and Anne send their kind- 
est and most sympathetic regards. Walter is at 
the Royal Military College to study the higher 
branches of his profession, and Charles has re- 
turned to Wales. 

“My affectionate respects attend Mrs Baillie 
and Mrs Agnes, and I ever am, my dear friend, 
respectfully and affectionately, yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

“ To D. Terry , Esq., London . 

* * Abbotsford, October 29. 18231 

“My Dear Terry, — Our correspondence, has 
been flagging for some time, yet I have much to 
thank you for, and perhaps something to apologize 
for. We did not open Mr Baldock’s commode, 
because, in honest truth, this place has cost me a 
great deal within these two years, and 1 was loth 
to add a superfluity, however elegant, to the heavy 
expense already necessarily incurred. Lady Scott, 
the party most interested in the drawing-room, 
thinks mirrors, when they cast up, better things 
and more necCSsary. We have received the draw- 
ing-room grate — very handsonfb indeed — from 
Bower, but not those for the library or my room, 
nor arc they immediately wanted. Nothing have 
we heard of the best bed and its accompaniments, 
but there is no hurry for this neither. We are in 
possession of the bed-room story, garrets, and a 
part of the under or sunk story — basement, the 
learned call it; but tlio library advances slowly 
The extreme wetness of the season lias prevented 
the floor from being laid, nor dare wc now venture 
it till spring, when shifting and arranging the 
books will be * a pleasing pain and toil with a gain.’ 
The front of the house is now enclosed by a court- 
yard wall, with flankers of 100 feet, and a hand- 
some gateway. The interior of the court is to be 
occupied by a large gravel drive for carriages, — 
the rest with flowers, shrubs, and a few trees : the 
inside of the court-yard wall is adorned with large 
carved medallions from the old Cross of Edin- 
burgh, and Roman or colonial heads in bas relief 
from flie ancient station of Fetreia, now called Old 
Penrith. A walk runs along it, which 1 intend to 
cover with creepers as a trellissed arbour : the 
court-yard is separated from the garden by a very 
handsome colonnade, the arches filled up with cast- 
iron, And the cornice carved with flowers, after 
the fashion of the running cornice on the cloisters 
at Melrose : the masons here cut so cheap that it 
really tempts one. All this is in a great measure 
finished, and by throwing the garden into a subor- 
dinate state, as a sort of plaiaance , it has totally 
removed the awkward appearance of its being so 
near the house. On the contrary, it seems a na- 
tural and liandsome accompaniment to the old- 
looking mansion. Some people of very consider- 
able taste have been here, who have riven our 
doings much applause, particularly Dr Russell, a 
beautiful draughtsman, and no grantor of proposi- 
tions. The interior of the hall is finished with 
scutcheons, sixteen of which, rtmning along the 
centre, I intend to paint with my own quartering8, 
so far as 1 know them, for I am as yet uncertain 
of two on my mother’s side j but fourteen are no 
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had quartering to lie quite real, and the others scripts and outcasts, — including often persona «f 
may bo covered with a cloud, since 1 have no am- higher birth than any of tho beau Monde of St Ro- 
bition to be a canon of Strasburg, for which six- nan's Well, — as now infest many towns of France 
teen are necessary : I may light on these, however, and Switzerland, he will, 1 am satisfied, be inclined 
The scutcheons on the cornice I propose to charge to admit that, w hile the Continent was shut, as it 
with the blazonry of all the Border clans, eighteen was in the days of Sir Walter’s youthful wander- 
iii number, and so many of the great families, not ings, a trip to such a sequestered place as Gils] and, 
clans, as will occupy the others. The windows are or Moffat, or Innerleithen — (almost as inaccessible 
to be painted with the different bearings of differ- to London duns and bailiffs as the Isle of Man was 
ent families of the clan of Scott, which, with their then, or as Boulogne and Dieppe are now) — may 
quarterings and impaling**, will make a pretty dis- have supplied the future novelist’s note-book with 


play. The arranging all these arms, &e., have 
filled up what Robinson Crusoe cal is the rainy sea- 


authentic materials even for such worthies as Sir 
Bingo and Lady, Dinks, Dr Quacklebcn, and Mr 


soil, for such this last may op the whole be called. Win ter blossom. It should, moreover, be borne in 
— 1 shall be greatly obliged you to let me know mind, that during our insular blockade, northern 
what debts 1 owe in Loudon, that. I may remit nc- watering-places wens not alone favoured by the 
eordingly: best to pay for one’s piping in time, and resort of questionable characters from tho south, 
beftfbo we are familiar with our purclia:H*s. You The comparative cheapness of living, and especially 
mentioned having sum** theatrical works lY>r me; of education, procured for Sir Walter's M own ro- 
do not fail to let me know tla amount. Have you mnntic town” a constant succession of such visi- 
st'i‘11 Dr MevrickV account of the Ancient. Ar- tants, so long ns tluty could have no access to the 


-it is a book beautifully got up, and of d" A nts and dancing-inasters of the Continent. 


much antiquarian information. 1 

“ Having said so much for my house, 1 add for 
my f*:n lily, that those who are here ore quite well. 


Wb», n 1 first mingled in the society of Edinburgh, 
it. abounded with English, broken in character and 
in .ortune, who found a mere title (o von a baronet’s 


but Lady Scott a little trt 'ihled w:th asthma. Dal- <.is ) of consequence enough to obtain for them, 


huityne will send 3011 my last affair now in pro- | from die proverbially cautious Scotch, a degree of 
gross : it is within, or may be easily compressed t attention to which they bail long been unaccus- 
into, dramatic time ; wlietlier ?t N otherwise qua- j touted among those who had chanced to observe 
lifted for the stage, 1 cannot gucr*, - I am, my deur j the progress of their personal histories^ and I hoard 
Terry, truly yours, Wai.tkk S/utt/' j numy name, when the novel was new, a booby of 

some rank, in whom they recognised a suflicicntly 
The novel to which Sir Walter thus alludes was accurate prototype for Sir Bingo, 
published about the middle of December, and itt Sir Walter had shown a remarkable degree of 
its English reception there was another falling off, good-nature in the completion of this novel. When 
which of course somewhat dispirited the bookseller .the end came in view, James Bullantyue suddenly 


for the moment. Scotch readers in general dis- 
sented stoutly from this judgment, alleging (as 


took vast- alarm about a particular feature in tho 
history of the heroine. I11 the original conception. 


they might well do), that .Meg Dods deserved a 1 and in the honk as actually written and printed, 
place by the side of Monkbarns, Bailie Jar vie, and j Miss Mowbray’s mock marriage bad not halted ut 
Captain Dalgetty that no one, who had lived in | tho profane ceremony of the church ; and the deli- 
the author’s own country, could hesitate to recog- ; cate printer shrunk from the idea of obtruding on 
nisc vivid and happy portraitures in Touchwood, the fastidious public the possibility of any personal 
AlacTiirk, and tho recluse minister of St Romm’s ; contamination having been incurred by a high-born 
— that the descriptions of natural scenery might damsel of the nineteenth century. Scott was at 
rank with any he had given ; — and, finally, that first inclined to dismiss his friend’s scruples os 
the whole character of (.'lam Mowbray, but espe* briefly as he had done those of Blackwood in the 
ciallv its development in the third volume, formed j case of the Black Dwarf: — “You would never have 
an original creation, destined to b«» classed by pos- quarrelled with it,” he said, “ had the thing hap- 
terity with the highest efforts of tragic romance, pencil to a girl in gingham : — the silk petticoat 
Some Edinburgh critics, however — (both bilkers can make little difference.” James reclaimed with 


and writers) — received with considerable gruflg- 
ings certain sarcastic sketches of the would-ljc-fine 


double energy, and called Constable to tho rescue ; 
— and after some pause, the author very reluctantly 


life of the watering-place — sketches which their i consented to cancel and re-write about twenty-four 
Southern brethren had kindly suggested might be i pages, which was enough to obliterate, to a certain 
drawn from Northern observation, but could never extent, tho dreaded scandal — and in a similar de- 
appear better than fantastic caricatures to any per- j grec, as he always persisted, to perplex and weaken 
son who had visited even a third-rate English rc- the course of his narrative, and the dark effect of 
sort of the same nominal class. There is no doubt its catastrophe. 

that the author dashed off these minor personages Whoever might take offence with different parts 
with, in the painter’s phrase, a rich brush ; but I of the book, it was rapturously hailed by the inlia- 
must confess my belief that they have far more bitan ts of Innerleithen, who immediately identified 
truth about them than his countrymen seemed at the most striking of its localities with those of their 
the time willing to allow; and if any of my readers, own pretty village and picturesque neighbourhood, 
whether Scotch or English, has ever happened to and foresaw in this celebration a chance; of resto- 
spend a few months, not in cither an English or a ring the popularity of their long neglected Well;— 
Scotch watering-place of the present day, hut among the same to which, as die reader of die first of 
such miscellaneous assemblages of British nondc- these volumes may have noticed. Sir Walter Scott 


1 Three vols. quarto. London, 1821.' 


had occasionally escorted his mother and sister in 
the days of boyhood. The notables of the little town 

k k 
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voted by acclamation that the old name of Inner- 
leithen should be, as far as possible, dropped thence- 
forth, and that of St Honan’s adopted. Nor were 
they mistaken in tlieir auguries. An unheard-of 
influx of water -bibbers forthwith crowned their 
hopes ; and spruce bottles and huge staring lodging- 
houses soon arose to disturb wofully every associa- 
tion that had induced Sir Walter to make Inner- 
leithen the scene of a romance. Nor were tliey 
who profited by these invasions of the genius loci 
at all sparing in tlieir demonstrations of gratitude; 
— the traveller reads on the corner of every new 
erection there, Abbotsford Place * Water leg Mow, 
The Marmion Hotel , or some inscription of the 
like coinage. 

Among other consequences of the revived fame 
of the place, a yearly festival was instituted for the 
celebration of The St Honan's Border Games. A 
club of Bowmen of the Border , arrayed in doublets 
of Lincoln green, with broad blue bonnets, and 
having the Ettrick Shepherd for Captain, assumed 
the principal management of this exhibition ; and 
Sir Walter was well pleased to be enrolled among 
them, and during several years was a regular at- 
tendant, both on the Meadow, where (besides arch- 
ery) leaping, racing, wrestling, stone-heaving, and 
hammer-throwing, went on opposite to the noble 
old Castle of Traquair, and at the subsequent ban- 
quet, where llogg, in full costume, always presided 
as master of the ceremonies. In fact, a gayer spec- 
tacle than that of the St Honan’s Games, in those 
days, could not well have been desired. The Shep- 
herd, even when on the verge of threescore, exerted 
himself lustily in the field, and seldom failed to 
carry off some of the prizes, to the astonishment 
of his vanquished juniors; and the bo n-ri rants of 
Edinburgh mustered strong among the gentry and 
yeomanry of Twecddale to see him afterwards in 
his glory filling the president's chair with eminent 
success, and commonly supported on this — which 
was, in fact, the grandest evening of his year — by 
Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, Sir Adam Fer- 
gusson, and Peter Robertson. 

In Edinburgh at least, the play founded, after 
the usual fashion, on St Honan’s Well, had success 
far beyond the expectations of the novelist, what- 
ever may have been those of the dramatizer. After 
witnessing the first representation, Scott wrote thus 
to Terry — 4< We had a new piece t’other night 
from St Honan’s, which, though I should have sup- 
posed it ill adapted for the stage, succeeded won- 
derfully — chiefly by Murray’s acting of the Old 
Nabob. Mackay also made an excellent Meg Hods, 
and kept his gestures and his action more within the 
verge of female decorum than I thought possible.” 

A broad piece of drollery, in the shape of an 
epilogue, delivered in character by Mackay when 
he first took a benefit as Meg Hods, is included in 
the last edition of Scott’s Poetical Works; 1 but 
though it caused great merriment at the time in 
Edinburgh, the allusions are so exclusively local 
and temporary, that I fear no commentary could 
ever make it intelligible elsewhere. 


i Bee edition 1841, p. 705. 

* Bee Miscellaneous Prose Work *. — Mr Andrew Short rode, 
who was In 1884 learning the printing business in Edinburgh, 
myt — •• Sir Walter came down from the Court of Session to 
the printing-office the day the Intelligence of Byron's death 
reached Edinburgh. and there dictated to James Ballantyne 
the article which appeared In the Weekly Journal. 1 think it 


CHAPTER LX. 

Publication of Redgnuntlet — Death of Lord Byron — Library 
And Museum — ** The Wallace Chair" — House- Painting, 
&c. — Anecdotes — Letters to Constable, Miss Edgeworth, 
Terry, Miss Baillie, Lord Montagu, Mr Southey, Charles 
Scott, dec. — Speech at the opening of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy — Death and Epitaph of Maida — Fires in Edinburgh. 

1824. 

Immediately on the conclusion of St Ronan’s 
Well, Sip Walter began the novel of Hcdgauntlet; 
— but it had made considerable progress at press 
before Constable and Ballantyne could persuade 
him to substitute that title for Herries. The book 
was published in June 1824, and was received at 
the time somewhat coldly, though it has since, I 
believe, found more justice. The reintroduction 
of the udventurous hero of 1745, in the dulnes&and 
dimness of advancing age, and fortunes hopelessly 
blighted — and the presenting him — with whose 
romantic portraiture at an earlier period histori- 
cal truth had been so admirably blended — as the 
moving principle of events, not only entirely, but 
notoriously imaginary — this was a rash experiment, 
and could not fail to suggest many disagreeable 
and disadvantageous comparisons ; yet, had there 
been no WaverJcj , 1 am persuaded the fallen and 
futled Asciuiius of Hcdgauntlet would have been 
universally pronounced a masterpiece. About tlio 
secondary personages there could be little ground 
for controversy. What novel or drama has sur- 
passed tile grotesquely ludicrous, dashed with the 
profound pathos, of Voter Peebles — the most tragic 
of farces i — or the still sadder merriment of that 
human shipwreck, Nantie Ewart l — or Wandering 
Willie and his Taloi — the wildest and most rueful 
of dreams told by such a person, and in such a 
dialect ! Of the young correspondents Darsie Lati- 
mer and Allan Fairford, and the? Quakers of Mount 
SI aron, and indeed of numberless minor features 
in Redgauntlet, no one who has read the first part 
of these; Memoirs will expect me to speak at length 
here. With posterity assuredly this novel will yield 
in interest to none of the series ; for it contains 
perhaps more of the author's personal experiences 
than any other of them, or even than all the rest 
put together. 

This year, — mirabile dicta! — produced but one 
novel ; and it is not impossible that the author had 
taken deeply into Ilia mind, though he would not 
immediately act upon them, certain hints about the 
danger of “ overcropping,” which have been alluded 
to as dropping from his publishers in 1823. He 
had, however, a labour of some weight to go through 
in preparing for the press a Second Edition of his 
voluminous Swift. The additions to this reprint 
were numerous, and he corrected his notes, and 
the Life of the Dean throughout, with considerable 
care. He also threw off several reviews and other 
petty miscellanies — among which last occurs his 
memorable tribute to the memory of Lord Byron, 
written for Btfllantync’s newspaper immediately 
after the news of the catastrophe at Missolonghi 
reached Abbotsford. 2 

The arrangement of his library and museum was, 

was inserted without correction, or revisal, except by Ballan- 
tyne. From these circumstances, 1 with oth:rs imagined James 
liad himself produced it in some moment of inspiration ; but 
when 1 afterwards told him how 1 liad been misled, he detailed 
suo more the full, true, and particular history of the article. 
Separate copies, 1 remember, were thrown off for some of 
Byron's friends." [1838.] 
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however, the main care of the summer months of 
this year ; and his woods were now in bucIi a state 
of progress that his most usual exercise out of 
doors was thinning them. He was au expert as 
well as powerful wielder of the axe, and competed 
with his ablest subalterns as to the paucity of blows 
by which a tree could l>e brought down. The wood 
rang ever and anon with laughter while he shaved 
their labours; and if he liad taken, as he every 
now' and then did, a whole day with them, they 
were sure. to be mvited home to Abbotsford to sup 
gaily at Tom i’urdie’s. One of Sir Walter's trans- 
atlantic admirers, by the way, sent him a complete 
assortment of the tools employed in clearing the 
Back-woods, and both he and Tom made strenuous 
efforts to attain some dexterity in using them ; but 
neither succeeded. The American axe, in particu- 
lar, having a longer shuft than ours, and a much 
smaller and narrower cutting-piece, . was, in Tom's 
opinion, only fit for paring a kebbuck (i.t\ a cheese 
of skimmed milk.) The old-fashioned large and 
broad axe was soon resumed ; and the belt that 
bore it had accommodation also for a chissel, a 
hammer, and a small saw. Among all the number - 
less portraits, why was there not one representing 
the Bolted Knight,” accoutred with these appur- 
tenances of his forest-craft, jogging over the heather 
on a breezy morning, with Thomas Purdie at his 
stirrup, and Maidn stalking in advance 1 

Notwithstanding the numberless letters to Terry 
about his upholstery, the far greater part of it was 
manufactured at home. The most of the articles 
from London wore only models for the use of two 
or three neat-handed carpenters whom hb had dis- 
covered in the villages near him : and lie watched 
and directed their operations as carefully us a 
George Bullock could have done ; and the results 
were such as even Bullock might have admired. 
The great table in the library, for example (a most 
complex and beautiful one), was done entirely in 
the room where it now stands, by Joseph Shilling- 
law of Damick — the Sheriff planning and studying 
every turn as zealously as ever an old lady pon- 
dered the development of an embroidered cushion. 
The hangings and curtains, too, were chiefly the 
work of a little hunch-backed tailor, by name Wil- 
liam Goodfellow* — (save at Abbotsford, where ho 
answered to Jtobin) — who occupied a cottage on 
Scott's farm of the Broon lie lees ; one of the race 
who creep from homestead to homestead, welcomed 
wherever they appear by housewife and hand- 
maiden, the great gossips and newsmen of the pa- 
rish, — in Scottish nomenclature cardooen r. Proudly 
and earnestly did all these vassals toil in his ser- 
vice ; and 1 think it was one of them that, when 
some stranger asked' a question about liis personal 
demeanour, answered in these simple words — “ Sir 
Walter speaks to every man as if they were blood- 
relations.” Not long after he liad completed his 
work at Abbotsford, Tittle Goodfellow fell sick, and 
as his cabin was near Chiefswood, I had many op- 
portunities of observing the Sheriff's kind attention 
to him in his affliction. I can never forget the 
evening on which the poor tailor died. When Scott 
entered the hovel he found everything silent, and 
inferred from ftie looks of the good women in at- 
tendance that their patient had fallen asleep, and 
that they feared his Bleep was the final one. He 
murmured some syllables of kind regret ; — at the 
sound of his voice the dying tailor unclosed his eyes, 


and eagerly and wistfally sat up, clasping his hands 
with an expression of rapturous gratefulness and 
devotion, that, in the midst of deformity, disease, 
pain, and wretchedness, was at once beautiful and 
sublime. He cried with a loud voice, a The Lord 
bless and reward you l ” and expired with the ef- 
fort. 

In the painting of his interior, too, Sir Walter 
personally directed everything. He abominated 
the common] ‘lace daubing of walls, panels, doors, 
and window-boards, with coats of white, blue, or 
grey, and thought that sparklings and edgings of 
gilding only made their baldness and poverty more 
noticeable. He desired to have about him, wher- 
ever lie could manage it, rich, though not gaudy, 
hangings, or substantial old-fashioned wainscot- 
work, with no ornament but that of carving ; and 
where the wood was to be painted at all, it wan 
done in strict imitation of oak or cedar. Except 
in the drawing-room, which he abandoned to Lady 
Scott's taste, all tlio roofs were in appearance of 
antique carved oak, relieved by coats of arms duly 
blazoned at the intersections of beams, and resting 
on cornices to the eye of the same material, but 
really composed of casts in plaster of Paris, after 
the foliage, tho flowers, the grotesque monsters and 
dwarfs, and sometimes the beautiful heads of nuns 
and confessors, on which ho liad doated from in- 
fancy among the cloisters of Melrose and Roslin. 
In the painting of these things, also, he had instru- 
ment ts who considered it os a labour of love. The 
master-limner, in particular, had a devoted attach- 
ment to his person ; and this was not wonderful, 
for lie, iu fact, owed a prosperous fortune to Scott’s 
kind and sagacious counsel tendered at the very 
outset of his career. A printer’s apprentice at- 
tracted notice by his attempts with the pencil, and 
Sir Walter was called upon, after often admiring 
his skill in representing dogs and horses and the 
like, to assist him with liis advice, as ambition had 
been stirred, and the youth would fain give himself 
to tho regular training of an artist. Scott took him 
into his room, and conversed with him at some 
length, lie explained the difficulties and perils, 
the almost certain distresses, the few and narrow 
chances of tills aspiring walk. He described the 
hundreds of ardent spirits that pine out their lives 
in solitary garrets, lamenting over the rash eager- 
ness with which they had obeyed the suggestions 
of young ambition, and chosen a career in which 
success of any sort is rare, and no success but the 
highest is worth attaining. “ You have talents and 
energy,” said he, “ but who can say whether you 
have genius 1 These boyish drawings can never be 
relied on as proofs of that. If you feel within you 
such a glow of ambition, that yoiyvould rather run 
a hundred chances of obscurity And penury, than 
miss one of being a Wilkie, — ma^e up your mind, 
and take the bold plunge; but if your object is 
merely to raise yourself to a station of worldly 
comfort and independence, — if you would fun look 
forward with tolerable assurance to the prospect of 
being a respectable citizen, with your own snug 
roof over your head, and the happy faces of a wife 
and children about you, — pause and reflect welL 
It appears to me that there is little d em a n d for 
fine works of the pencil in this country. Not a few 
artists, who have even obtained high reputation, 
find employment scarce, and starve under their 
laurels. 1 think profit in Britain is, with very rare 
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exceptions, annexed to departments of obvious and 
direct utility, in which the mass of the people arc 
concerned ; and it has often struck me, that some 
clever fellow might make a good hit, if, in place of 
enrolling himself among the future Raphaels and 
Vandykes of the Royal Academy, he should reso- 
lutely set himself to introducing something of a 
more elegant style of house-painting.” The young 
man thus addressed (Mr D. R. Hay) was modest 
and wiso enough to accept the advice with thank- 
fulness, and to act upon it. After a few years he 
had qualified himself to take charge of all this deli- 
cate limning and blazoning at Abbotsford. He is 
now, I understand, at the head of a great and flou- 
rishing establishment in Edinburgh ; and a treatise 
on the Science of Colour, which has proceeded from 
his pen, is talked of as reflecting high credit oil his 
taste and understanding. Nor should l omit what, 
seems a particularly honourable trait in Mr Ilay : 
— he is said to be one of the most liberal patrons 
of native art now in existence; in fact, to possess 
an unrivalled collection of the works of contempo- 
rary Scottish painters. 

Meantime, the progress of Abbotsford stimulated 
largely both friends and strangers to contribute ar- 
ticles of curiosity towards its final adornment. I 
have already alluded with regret to the non-com- 
pletion of the Poet’s own catalogue of liis literary 
and antiquarian rarities, begun under the title of 
“ Reliquiae Trottcosiaiue,” and mentioned Mr 
Train, the affectionate Supervisor of Excise, as the 
most unwearied and bountiful of all tho contribu- 
tors to the Museum. Now, he would fain have his 
part in the substantial “ plenishing ” also ; and I 
transcribe, as a specimen of his zeal, tlie account 
which I have received from himself of tlie prepa- 
ration and transmission of one piqce of furniture, 
to which his friend allotted a distinguished place, 
for it was one of the tiro chairs that ultimately 
stood in his own sanctum sanctorum . In those 
days, Mr Train’s official residence was at Kirk- 
intilloch, in Stirlingsliirc ; ami he says, in liis Me- 
moranda , — 

“ Rarbiston, or, as it is now called, Robroyston, 
where tho valiant Wallace was betrayed by Mon- 
teitli of Rnskie, is only a few miles distant from 
Kirkintilloch. The walls of tho lioii^e where tho 
first scene of that disgraceful tragedy was acted, 
were standing on my arrival in that quarter. 'The 
roof was entirely gone ; but I observed that some 
butts of tho rafters, built into the wall, w ere still 
remaining. As the ruin was about being taken 
down to make way for the ploughshare, 1 easily 
succeeded in purchasing these old stumps from tho 
farmer upon whose ground it stood. When taken 
out of tlie buildimj, these pieces of wood were seem- 
ingly so much (TOayed as to bo fit only for fuel ; 
but after planing off about an inch from the sur- 
face, I found that the remainder of the wood was 
as hard as a bone, and susceptible of a fine polish. 
I then resolved upon having a chair of the most 
antique description made out of these wasted blocks, 
as a memorial of our most patriotic hero, with a 
feeling somewhat similar to theirs who remember 
their Saviour in the crucifix. 

w In the execution of this undertaking, workmen 
of various denominations were employed. It was 
modelled from an old chair in tho Palace of Ha- 
milton, and is nearly covered with carved work, 
representing rocks, heather, and thistles, emblema- 


tic of Scotland, and indented with brass, represent- 
ing the Harp of the Norths surrounded with laurels, 
and supported by targets, claymores, Lochaber 
axes, war horns, &c. The seat is covered with silk 
velvet, beneath which is a drawer, containing a 
book bound in the most primitive form in Robroy- 
ston wood, with large clasps. In this book are de- 
tailed at length some of the particulars here briefly 
alluded to, with the affirmations of several persons 
to whose care the chair was entrusted in the course 
of making. 

“ On the (inside) back of the chair is a brass 
plate, bearing the following inscription : — 

THIS CHAIR, 

MADE OF THE ONLY REMAINING WOOD 
OP THE 

HOUSE AT ROBROYSTON, 

IN WHICH THIS 

MATCHLESS Slit WILLIAM WALLACE 

* WAS DONE TO DEATH BY FELON HAND 
FOB GUARDING WJSLL HIS FATHERS* LAND,* 

IS MOST RESPECTFULLY PRESENTED TO 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

AS A SMALL TOKEN OP GRATITUDE , 

BY HIS DEVOTED SERVANT, 

JOSEPH TRAIN. 

u Exaggerated reports of this chair spread over 
the adjacent country with a fiery-cross-like speed, 
and raised public curiosity to such a height, that 
persons in their own carriages came many miles to 
see it. I happened to be in a distant part of my 
district at the time; but I daresay many persons 
in Kirkintilloch yet remember how triumphantly 
tlie symbolic chair was borne from my lodgings to 
the bank -of the Great Canal, to be thero shipped 
for Abbotsford, in the midst of the town-band 
| playing ‘ Scot’s wlia liac wi’ Wallace bled,’ and 
surrounded by thousands, who made the welkin re- 
sound with bm-sts of national enthusiasm, justifying 
tho couplet of Pope — 

‘ All this may lie, the people’s voice is odd ; 

The Scots will tight tor Wallace as for Cod.’ ” 

Such arrivals as that of u the Wallace Chair” 
were frequent throughout 18*24. It was a happy, 
and therefore it need hardly be added an inevent- 
ful year — his last year of undisturbed prosperity. 
The little incidents that diversified his domestic 
interior, and the zeal which lie always kept up for 
all tlie concerns of his friends, together with a few 
indications of his opinions on subjects of literary 
and political interest, will be found in his corre- 
spondence, which will hardly require any editorial 
explanations. 

Within, I think, the same week in January, ar- 
rived a copy of Montfauqon’s Antiquities, in fifteen 
volumes folio, richly bound in scarlet, tlie gift of 
King George IV., and a set of the Variorum Clas- 
sics, in a hundred and forty volumes octavo, from 
Mr Constable. Sir Walter says — 

“ To Archibald Constable , Esq. 

** Abbotsford, 6th January 1634. 

“ My Dear Sir, — Yesterday I had the great 
pleasure of placing in my provisional library the 
most splendid present, as I in sincerity believe, 
which ever an author received from a bookseller. 
In the shape of these inimitable Variorums, who 
knows what new ideas the Classics may suggest! — 
for I am determined to shake off the ruBt which 
years have contracted, and to read at least some of 
the most capital of the ancients before I die. Be- 
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Jieve me, my clear and old friend, I act a more 
especial value on this work as coming from you, 
and as being a pledge that the long and confidential 
intercourse betwixt us has been agreeable and ad- 
vantageous to both. — Yours truly, 

I&avter Scott.” 

Miss Edgeworth had written to him to inquire 
about the health of his eldest daughter, and told 
him some anecdotes of an American dame, whose 
head had been turned by the Waver ley Novels, and 
who had, among other demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm, called her farm in Massachusetts, Hut rite's 
Hope . This lady had, it seems, corresponded with 
Mrs Grant of Lnggau, herself for a time one of the 
w Authors of Wavorlcy,” and Mrs Grant, in dis- 
claiming such honours, had spoken of the real 
source, in terms of such perfect assurance, that the 
honest American almost fancied her friend must 
have heard Scott confess; yet still she was in doubts 
aud tribulations, and unhappy till fjio could hear 
nioiv. The theory prevalent in her own neigh- 
bourhood was, it seems, that ti c authorship was a 
joint -tuck business — Sir Walter being one of the 
partner**, and the other an unfortunate lunatic, of 
whose papers he had got possession during a lucid 
interval. Scott answers thus : — 

“ To Miss Edgeworth, Edgeworth stown , Inland. 

" Parliament House, 3<l Fob. 1H24. 

“My Dear Miss Edgeworth, — 1 answer your 
kind letter immediately, because I am sure your 
sisters and you will interest yourselves in Sophia's 
state of health. My news are not of the best — 

1 Yet not mi ill, but may lie well roixirte*L' 

Oil Sat unlay, Jilst January, she bad a daughter, 
but the poor little stranger left us on the Monday 
following; and though Sophia is very patient in her 
temper, yet her recovery is naturally retarded, and 
1 am sorry to say she has been attacked in her 
weak state by those spasms which seem a here- 
ditary disorder in my family, — slightly, however, 
in comparison of the former occasion; and for the 
last two days she has been so much recovered as 
to take a grain or two of calomel, which is specific 
in the complaint. I have no douht now, humanly 
* peaking, that her recovery will proceed favour- 
ably. J saw her for a quarter of an hour yesterday, 
which was the first permanent visit I have been per- 
mitted to make her. So you may conceive wo have 
been anxious enough, living, as is our clannish 
fashion, very much for and with each other. 

“ Your American friend, the good-wife, of Char- 
lie’s Hojie, seems disposed, as wo say, * to sin her 
mercies.’ She quarrels with books that amuse her, 
because she docs not know the author; and she 
.gives up chickcn-pie for the opposite reason, that 
she knows too much about the birds’ pedigree. 
On the last point 1 share her prejudices, and never 
could eat the flesh of any creature I had known 
while alive. I had once a noble yoke of oxen, 
which, with the usual agricultural gratitude, we 
killed for the table; they said it was the finest 
beef in the four counties, but I could never taste 
Gog and Magog, whom I used to admire in the 
plough. Morec^er, when I was an officer of yeo- 
manry, and used to dress my own charger, I formed 
an acquaintance with a flock of white turkeys, by 
throwing them a handful of oats now and then 
when I came from the stable: — J saw their num- 


bers diminish with real pain, and never attempted 
to eat any of them without being sick. And yet I 
have as much of the rugged and tough about me as 
is necessary to c»rry me through all sorts of duty 
without much sentimental compunction. 

“ As to the ingenious system of double autlior- 
sh.p, which the Americans have devised for the 
VVaverley novels, 1 think it in one point of view 
extremely likely; since the unhappy man, whom 
they have thought fit to bring on the carpet, has 
been shut up in a madhouse for mauy years ; and 
it seems probable that no brain but a madman’s 
could have invented so much stuff, and no leisure 
but that of a prisoner could have afforded time to 
write it all. lhit, if this poor man he tho author of 
those works, 1 can assure your kind friend that I 
neither could, would, nor durst have the slightest 
communication with him on that or any other sub- 
ject. In lact, i liavd never heard of him twice for 
these twenty years or mure. As for honest Mrs 
Grant, 1 cannot conceive why the deuce I should 
have selected her for a mother-confessor; if it had 
been yourself, or Joanna, there might have been 
some probability in the report; but good Mrs Grant 
is so very < erulcnn, and surrounded by so many 
fetch -and -carry mistresses aud misses, and the 
maintainor of such an unmerciful correspondence, 
that though I would do her any kindness in my 
power, yet I should be afraid to bo very intimate 
with a woman whoso tongue and pen arc ratlicr 
overpowering. She is iui excellent person notwith- 
standing. l’niy, make my respects to your corre- 
spondent, and tell her I utn very sorry 1 cannot tell 
her who the author of Waverley is; but I hope she 
will do me the justice not to ascribe any dishonour- 
able transactions to me, cither in that matter or 
any other, until she hears that they are likely to 
correspond with any part of my known character, 
which, huving been now a lion of good reputation 
on my own deserts fur twenty yours and upwards, 
ought to l>e indifferently well known in Scotland. 
She seems to be a very amiable person; and though 
1 shall never see Charlie’s llopt*, or eat her chicken 
pies, 1 am sure 1 wish health to wait on the one, 
and good digestion on the other. They are funny 
people the Americans: 1 saw a paper in which they 
said my father was a tailor, if he had been ail 
honest tailor , I should not have been ashamed of 
the circumstance; hut lie was what maybe thought 
as great a phenomenon, for he was an honest lawyer, 
a cadet of a good fumily, whose predecessors only 
dealt in phu.ing and slashing doublets, not in 
making them. 

“ Here is a long letter, and all about trash. But 
what can you expect l Judges are mumbling and 
grumbling above me — lawyers are squabbling and 
babbling around me. The minutes I give to my 
letter are stolen from Themis. 1 hope to get to 
Abbotsford very soon, though only for two or three 
days, until 12th March, when we go there for some 
time. Mrs Spicic seems to be recovering from her 
astlimatics, which makes a curious case, providing 
the recovery lie completed. Walter -came down at 
Christmas, and speedily assembled tliree more ter- 
riers. One day the whole got off after a hare, and 
made me remember the basket beagles that Lord 
Morton used to keep in my youth ; for the whole 
pack opened like hounds, and would have stuck to 
the chase till they had killed the hare, which would 
have been like being pricked to death with pins, if 
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we hid not licked them off so soon as wo could for 
laughing. This is a dull joke on paper ; but ima- 
gine the presumption of so many long-backed, 
short-legged creatures pursuing an animal so very 
fleet. You will allow it is something ridiculous. I 
am sure Count O’Halloran would have laughed, 
and Colonel Heathcock would have been scanda- 
lized . 1 Lady S. sends her best and kindest remem- 
brances, in which she is joined by Anne and Sophia 
(poor body.) My fair friends, Harriet and Sophia, 
have a large interest in this greeting> and Lock- 
hart throws himself in with tidings that Sophia 
continues to mend. — Always, my dear Miss E., 
most faithfully yours, Walter Scott.” 

This is the answer to a request concerning some 
MS. tragedy, by the late Mrs Hemans, which seems 
to have been damned at one of the London thea- 
tres, and then to have been tried over again (I 
know not with what result) at Edinburgh : — 

“ To Mias Joanna Baillie, Hampstead . 

“ Edinburgh, February 9, 1824. 

u My Dear Miss Baillie, — To hear is to obey, 
and the enclosed line will show that the Siddonses 
are agreeable to act Mrs Hemans ’s drama. When 
you tell the tale say nothing about me, for on no 
earthly consideration would 1 like it to be known 
that I interfered in theatrical matters ; — it brings 
such a torrent of applications which it is impossible 
to grant, and often very painful to refuse. Every- 
body thinks they can write blank verse — and a 
word of yours to Mrs Siddons , &c. &c. I had one 
rogue (to be sure he went mad afterwards, poor 
fellow) who came to bully me in my own house, 
until he had almost made the mist of twenty years, 
as Ossian says, roll backwards from my spirit, iu 
which case he might have come by an excellent 
good .beating. I have great pleasure, however, in 
serving Mrs Hemans, both ou account of her own 
merit, and because of your patronage. I trust the 
piece will succeed ; but there is no promising, for 
Saunders is meanly jealous of being thought less 
critical than John Bull, and may, perhaps, despise 
to be pleased with what was less fortunate in Lon- 
don. I wish Mrs H. had been on the spot to make 
any alterations, &c., which tile players are always 
demanding. 1 will read the drama over more care- 
fully than I have yet done, and tell you if anything 
occurs. I need hardly apologize for being late in 
letting you hear all this — for the terror of the 
cramp attacking poor Sophia in her weak state 
kept us very feverish ; but tliank God it did little 
more than menace her, and the symptoms having 
now given way, her husband talks of going to 
town, in which case I intend to take Sophia to 
Abbotsford, and 

* Till she be fat as a Norroway seal, 

1 'll feed her on bannocks of barleymeal.* 8 

u Betwixt indolence of her own, and Lockhart’s 
extreme anxiety and indulgence, she has foregone 
the custom of her exercise, to which, please God, 
we will bring her back by degrees. Little Charles 
is come down, just entered at Brazen Nose, where, 
however, he does not go to reside till October. We 
must see that he fills up the space between to good 
advantage; he had always quickness enough to 


* Bee " The Absentee,** in Mias Edgeworth's Tales of Fa - 
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learn, and seems now really to have caught the 
* fever of renown. 

Spread from the strong contagion of the gown.' 8 

“ I am sorry for Mr Crabbe’s complaint, under 
which he suffered, I recollect, when he was here in 
1822. Did you ever make out how he liked his 
Scottish tour ? He is not, you know, very outspoken, 
and I was often afraid that he was a little tired by 
the bustle around him. At another time 1 would 
have made a point of attending more to his com- 
forts — but what was to be done amid piping, and 
drumming, and pageants, and provosts, and bailies, 
and wild Higlilandmcn by the score! The time 
would have been more propitious to a younger 
poet. The fertility you mention is wonderful, but 
surely he must correct a great deal to bring his 
verses into the terse and pointed state in which he* 
gives them to the public. — To come back to Mrs 
Hemans. 1 am afraid that I cannot flatter myself 
with much interest that can avail her. I go so 
little out, andunix so seldom either with the gay or 
the literary world here, that I am reduced, like 
Gil Bias, much to the company of my brother 
clerks and men of business — a seclusion which I 
cannot say I regret greatly ; but anything within 
my power shall not be left undone. 1 hope you 
will make my apology to Mrs Hemans for the de- 
lay which has taken place ; if anything should oc- 
cur essential to be known to the authoress, 1 will 
write immediately. — Always yours, my dear friend, 

Walter Scott.” 

In the next letter Scott mentions an application 
from Mr James Montgomery for some contribu- 
tion to a miscellaneous volume, compiled by that 
benevolent poet, for the benefit of the little chim- 
ney-sweeps. 

“ To Miss Baillie , Hampstead. 

“ Edinburgh, Feb. 12, 1824. 

“ My Dearest Friend, — I hasten to answer your 
kind inquiries about Sophia. Y ou would learn from 
my last that she was in a fair way of recovery, and 
I am happy to say she continues so well that we 
have no longer any apprehensions on her account. 
She will soon get into her sitting-room again, and 
of course have good rest at night, and gather 
strength gradually. I have been telling her that 
her face, which was last- week the size of a six- 
pence, has in three or four days attained the dia- 
meter of a shilling, and will soon attain its natural 
and most extensive circumference of half-a-crown. 
If we live till 12th of next month we shall all go to 
Abbotsford, and between the black doctor and the 
red nurse (pony and cow, videlicet) 1 trust she will 
be soon well again. As for little Johnnie I have 
no serious apprehensions, being quite of your mind 
that his knowingness is only a proof that he is 
much with grown-up people; the child is active 
enough, and I hope will do well — yet an only child 
is like a blot at backgammon, and fate is apt to hit 
it. I am particularly entertained with your answer 
to Montgomery, because it happened to be pre* 
cisely the same with mine : he applied to me for a 
sonnet or an elegy, instead of which I sent him an 
account of a manner of constructing chimneys so 
as scarcely to contract soot; and 2dly, of a very 
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simple and effectual machine for sweeping away attend Mrs Baillie and Mrs A gnes* — Always yours 
what soot does adhere. In all the new part of Ab- with sincere respect a.'d affection, 
botsford I have lined the chimney-vents with a Walter Scott.** 

succession of cones made of the samo stuff with , „ _ , 

common flower-pots, about one and a half inch K To D, Terry, h*q. y London • 

thick, and eighteen inches or two feet high, placed H Abbotsford, Feb. 18, 1824. 

one above another, and the vent built round them, t; My Dear Terry < — Your very kind letter reached 

so that the smoke passing up those round earthen me here, so that l was enabled to send you imme- 
tubes, finds neither comer nor roughness on which diately an accurate sketch of the windows and 
to deposit the so, t, and in fact there is very little cl liinney -sides of the drawing-room to measure- 
collected. What sweeping is required is most easily J mcni. 1 should like the mirrors handsome and 
performed bv a brush like what housemaids call a ; the frames plain ; the colour of the hangings is 
pope's head, the handle of which * -.insists of a sue- ■ green, with rich Chinese figures. On the aide of 
cession of pipes, one slipping on the* top of another , tin* window I intend to have exactly beneath the 
like the joints of a fishing-rod, so that the maid i glass a plain white side-table of the purest marble, 
first sweeps the lower Dart of the vent, then adds ! on which to place Chantivv’s bust. A truncated 


another pipe, and sweeps a little higher, and soon. 

I have found this quin* effectual, but the lining of 
the chimneys makes the accumulations of soot very 
trifling in comparison with the common case. Mont- 
gomery thanked me, but I think ho would rather 
have had a sonnet ; which puts me in mind of Mr I 
Puff's intended comedy «»f The Reformed House- j 
breaker, in which he was to put burglary in so ; 
ridiceb-us a point of view, that bolts and bars were 1 
l’kcly to become useless by the end of the season. 1 j 
Verily I have no idea of writing verse on a grave ! 
subject of utility, any more than of going to church j 
in a cinque pace. Lottery tickets and Japan black- 
ing may indeed be exceptions to the general rule. 

1 am quite delighted at us two cool Scots answer- 
ing in exactly the same manner, hut 1 am afraid | 
your sooty men (who are still in regular discharge j 
of their duty) and my pojte's head and lined vents 
will not suit the committee, who seem more anxious j 
for poetry than for common sense. For my part, j 
when 1 write on such subjects, J intend it shall be ! 
a grand historico-philosophico poem upon oil-gas, j 
having been made president of the Oil-gas Com- 
pany of this city; the whale fishery might be intro- J 
ducod, and something pretty said about palm oil, 
which we think is apt to lie popular among our 
lawyers. T am very sorry for poor Richardson, so 
much attached to his wife, and suffering so much 
in her suffering. I hope Tom Campbell gets on 
pretty well, and wish he w r ould do something to 
sustain his deserved reputation. I wrote with Mrs 
Siddons's consent to give Mrs HemansV tragedy a 
trial. I hope that her expectations are not very 
high, for I do not think our ordinary theatrical 
audience is cither more judicious or less fastidious 
than those of Kngland. They care lit' lo about 
poetry on the stage — it is situation, passion, and 
rapidity of action, which seem to be the principal re- 
quisites for ensuring the success of a modem drama; 
but I trust, by dint of a special jury, the piece inay 
have a decent success — certainly I should not hope 
for much more. I must see they bring it out before 
12th March, if possible, as we go to the country 
that day. 1 have not seen Mrs Siddons and her 
brother William Murray since their obliging an- 
swer, for one of my colleagues is laid up with gout, 
and this gives me long scats in the Court, of which 
you have reaped the fruits in this long epistle from 
the Clerks* table, done amid the bustle of pleaders, 
attomej r s, and ao forth. I will get a frank, how- 
ever, if possible, for the matter is assuredly not 
worth a shilling postage. My kindest remembrances 

1 Sheridan's Critic ♦ Art I. 


pillar of the same marble will be its support; and 
1 think that, besides the mirror above, there will 
be a plate of mirror below the table : these memo- 
randa will enable Baldoek to say at wlmt price those 
points can he handsomely accomplished. 1 have 
not yet spoken about the marble table; pcrliapa 
they may be all got. in Loudon. I shall he willing 
to give a handsome but not an extravagant price. 

1 am much obliged to Mr Haldock for bis confidence 
about the screen. Hut what says Poor Richard 1* 

* Those who want money when they come to buy, 
are apt to want money when they come to pay-’ 
Again Poor l>iek observes, 

1 That in many v*m Hud the true trrntlenmn'M fate; 

Kre liis liotiM . 1 Is eoniplete, lie hast Mild IiIm dilute.’ 

So we will adjourn consideration of tin* screen till 
other times; let us first, have the needful got and 
paid for. The stuff for the windows in the drawing- 
room is the crimson damask silk we bought last 
year. I enclose a scrap of it that the fringe may 
be made to match. I propose they should be hung 
with lurge handsome brass rings upon a brass cy- 
linder, and 1 believe it would be best to have these 
articles from London 1 mean tin* rings and cylin- 
ders ; but I dislike much complication in the inode 
of drawing them Hejmrute, as it is eternally going 
wrong ; those which divide in the middle, draw- 
ing back on each side like the curtains of an old- 
fashioned bed, and when drawn back are secured 
by a loop and tassel, are, 1 think, the handsomest, 
and can easily be made on the spot; the fringe 
should be silk, of course. 1 think the curtains of the 
library, considering the purpose of the room, re- 
quire no fringe at all. Wo have, 1 believe, settled 
that they shall not be drawn in a line across the 
recess, as in the drawing-room, but shall circle 
along the inside of the windows. I refer myself to 
Mr Atkinson about the fringe, but 1 think a little 
mixture of gold would look handsome with the 
crimson silk. As for the library, a yellow fringe, 
if any. I send a draught of the windows enclosed; 
the architraves are not yet up in the library, but 
they are accurately computed from the drawings of 
my kind friend Mr Atkinson. There is plenty of 
time to think about these matters, for of course the 
rooms must be painted before they are put up. I 
saw’ the presses yesterday; they are very handsome, 
and remind me of the awful job of arranging my 
books. About July, Abbotsford will, I think, be 
finished, when I shall, like the old Duke of Queens- 
berry who built Drumlanrig, fold up the accounts 
in a sealed parcel, with a label bidding ‘ the deiL 

> See tbs Works of Dr Franklin. 
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pike out the een of an}' of my successors that shall 
open it.’ 1 beg kind love to Mrs Terry, Walter 
the Great, aud Missy. Delicious weather here, and 
birds singing St Valentine’s matins as if it were 
April — Yours ever, Walter Scott. 

* P.S. — Pride will have a fall — I have a whelp 
of one of Dandie Dinniout’s Pepper aud Mustard 
terriers, which no sooner began to follow me into 
the house than Ourisque fell foul. The Liddesdale 
devil cocked its nose, and went up to the scratch 
like a tigress, downed Ourie, aud served her out 
completely; since which Ourie lias been so low that 
it seems going into an atrophy, and Ginger takes 
all manner of precedence, as the best place by the 
fir®, and so on, to Lady Scott’s great discomfiture. 
— Single letters by post: double to Croker — with 
a card enclosed, asking a frank to me/’ 

About this time Miss Edgeworth announced the 
approaching inarriago of her sister Sophia to Mr 
Fox. 

“ To Miss Edgeworth , Edge ico rth sto w n . 

“ Edinburgh, February 24, !J124. 

“ My Dear Miss Edgeworth, — I do not delay a 
moment to send my warmest and best congratula- 
tions upon the very happy event which is about to 
take place in your family, ami to assure you that 
you do me but common justice in supposing that 
I take the warmest interest in whatever couccrns 
my young friend. All Abbotsford to au acre of 
Poyais 1 that she will make an excellent wife ; and 
most truly happy am 1 to think that she has such 
an admirable prospect of matrimonial happiness, 
although at the expense of thwarting the maxim, 
and showing that 

* Tho course of true love sometimes may run smooth.’ 

It will make a pretty vista, as I hope and trust, for 
you, my good friend, to look forwards with an in- 
crease of interest to futurity. Lady Scott, Anne, 
and Sophia, send their sincere and hearty congra- 
tulations upon this joyful occasion. I hope to hear 
her sing the petticoat of red some day in her own 
house. I should be apt to pity you a little amid all 
your happiness, if you had not my friend Miss 
Harriet, besides other young companions whose 
merits are only known to me by report, to prevent 
your feeling so much as you would otherwise the 
blank which this event must occasion in your do- 
mestic society. Sophia, I hope, will be soon able 
to make her own gratulations ; she is recovering 
very well, and overjoyed to hear such good news 
from your quarter. I have been on a short trip to 
Abbotsford, to set painters to work to complete 
wliat Slender would call 6 Mine own great cham- 
ber;’ and on my return I was quite delighted to 
see the change on ray daughter. Little John Hugh 
is likewise much better, but will require nursiug 
and care for somo years at least. Yet 1 liave often 
known such hothouse plants bear tho open air as 
well as those that were reared on tho open moor. 

“ I am not at all surprised at what you say of 
the Yankees. They are a people possessed of very 
.considerable energy, quickened and brought into 
eager action by an honourable love of their countoy 
aud pride in their institutions ; but they are as yet 

> One of the bubbles of this bubble period, was a. scheme of 
colonization at Poyais. 


rude in their ideas of social intercourse, and totally 
ignorant, speaking generally, of all the art of good- 
breeding, which consists chiefly in a postponement 
of one’s own petty wishes or comforts to those of 
others. By rude questions and observations, ail 
absolute disrespect to other people’s feelings, and 
a ready indulgence of their own, they make one 
feverish in their company, though perhaps you may 
be ashamed to confess the reason. But this will 
wear off, and is already wearing away. Men, when 
they liave once got benches, will soon fall into the 
use of cushions. They are advancing in the lists of 
our literature, and they will not be long deficient 
in the petite morale , especially as they have, like 
ourselves, the rage for travelling. I have seen a 
new work, the Pilot, by the author of the Spy and 
Pioneer. The hero is tho celebrated Paul Jones, 
whom 1 well remember advancing above the island 
of lnchkcith with three small vessels to lay Leith 
under contribution. I remember my mother be- 
ing alarmed with the drum, which she had heard 
all he r life at eight o’clock, conceiving it to be tlie 
pirates who had landed. T never saw such a change 
as betwixt that time, 1779, in the military state of 
a city. Then Edinburgh had scarce three companies 
of men under arms; aud latterly she furnished 5000, 
with complete appointments, of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry — enough to have cateu Paul Jones 
and his whole equipage. Nay, the very square in 
which my father’s house stands could even then 
have furnished a body of armed men sufficient to 
have headed back as large a party as ho could well 
have landed. However, the novel is a very clever 
one, and the soa-scenes and characters in particular 
are admirably drawn ; and I advise you to read it 
as soon as possible. I have little news to send from 
Abbotsford : Spice is much better, though still asth- 
matic ; she is extremely active, and in high spirits, 
though the most miserable, tliill, long-backed crea- 
ture 1 ever saw. She is extremely like the shadow 
of a dog on the wall ; sueli a sketch as a child 
makes in its first attempts at drawing a monster — 
with a large head, four feet, and a most portentous 
longitude of back. There was great propriety in 
Miss Harriet’s dream after all, for if ever a dog 
needed six legs, poor Spice certainly requires a pair 
of additional supporters. She is now following me 
a little, though the duty of body-guard has devolved 
for the present on a cousin of hers, a fierce game 
devil, that goes at everything, and has cowed Ou- 
risque ’s courage in a most extraordinary degree, 
to Lady Scott’s great vexation. Here is a tale of 
dogs, and dreams, and former days — but the only 
pleasure in writing is to write whatever comes 
readiest to the pen. My wife and Anne send kind- 
est compliments of congratulation, as also Charles, 
who has come down to spend four or five months 
with us; he is just entered at Brazen Nose — on fire 
to be a scholar of classical renown, and studying 
(I hope the humour will last) like a very dragon. 
— Always, my dear Miss Edgeworth, with best love 
to the bride and to dear Harriet, very much yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

a To Daniel Terry , Esq., London. 

“ Abbotsfqjrd, March 13, 1824. 

“ My Dear Terry, — We are now arrived here, 
and in great bustle with painters, which obliges me 
to press you about the mirrors. If we cannot have 
them soon, there is now an excellent assortment at 
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Trotter’s, where T can be supplied, for I will hardly 
again endure to have the house turned upside down 
by upholsterers — and wish the whole business end- 
ed, and the house rid of that sort of cattle ouce for 
nil. 1 am only ambitious to have one fine mirror 
over the chimney-piece ; a smaller one will do for 
the other side of the room. Lady Scott has seen 
some Bannockburn carpets, which will answer very 
well, unless there are any bespoken. They are put- 
ting up my presses, which look very handsome* In 
the drawing-room, the cedar doors and windows, 
being well varnished, assume a most rich and beau- 
tiful appearance. The Chinese paper in the draw- 
ing-room is most beautiful, saving the two ugly 

blanks left for these mirrors of d n, which 1 

dare say you curse as heartily as T do. ] wish you 
could secure a parcel of old caricatures which can 
be bought cheap, for the purpose of papering two 
cabinets a I’tau. John iiallautyiie used to make 
great liawls in this way. The Tory side of the ques- 
tiou would of course be most acceptable ; but 1 
don’t cure about this, so tin; prints have some spirit. 
Excuse this hasty and pressing letter ; if you haw 
the plight we are in, you would pity and forgive. 
At Haidock, as 1 have had at you. My mother 
whips me, and 1 whip the top. Best compliments 
to Mrs Terry.- — Believe me always yours, 

\Valtkii Scott.” 

“ To Archibald Countable., 7iVy., Poitou J louse , 
Lass trade, 

“ AbljotHfurd, 2J)tli Mart'll 1024. 

“ My Dear Constable, — Since 1 received your 
letter I have been on the look-out for a companion 
for you, and have now the pleasure to send ones 
bred at Abbotsford, of a famous race. 11 is name 
has hitherto been Cribb, but you may change it if 
you please. I will undertake for his doing execu- 
tion upon the rats, which Poitou was well stocked 
with when 1 knew it some seventeen or eighteen 
years ago. You must take sonic trouble to attach 
Mr Cribb, otherwise he will form low connexions 
in the kitchen, which are not easily broken off. 
The best and most effectual way is to feed him 
yourself for a few days. 

“ 1 congratulate you heartily, my good old friend, 
on your look-forward to domestic walks and a com- 
panion of this sort; and I have no doubt your health 
will gradually be confirmed by it. 1 will take ail 
early opportunity to see you when w'o return to 
Edinburgh. 1 like the banks of the Esk, which to 
me arc* full of many remembrances, among which 
those relating to poor Leyden must come home to 
you as well as to me. 1 am ranging ill my improve- 
ments — painting my baronial hall with all the 
scutcheons of the border clans, and many similar 
devices. For the roof-tree 1 tried to blazon my 
own quarterings, and succeeded easily with eight 
on my father’s siile; but on my mother’s side 1 
studk fast at the mother of my great- great-grand- 
father. The ancestor himself was John Rutherford 
of Grundisnock, which is an appanage of the Hunt- 
hill estate, and he was married to Isabel Ker of 
Bloodylawrs. I think 1 have heard that either this 
John of Grundisnock or his father was one of the 
nine sons of the celebrated Cock of Hun thill, who 
seems to have had a reasonable brood of chickens. 
Do you know anything of the pedigree of the Hunt- 
hills ! The Earl of Teviot was of a younger branch, 
Rutherfo-d of Quarrelholcs, but of the same family. 
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If I could find out these Rutherfords, and who they 
married, 1 could complete my tree, which is other- 
wise correct : lmt if not, I will paint clouds on these 
three shields, with the motto v irerunt fortes ant it. 
These things me trifles when correct, but very ab- 
surd and contemptible if otherwise. Edgerstano 
i an not help me ; he only knows that my grand- 
father wiu* a cousin of his — and yon know he re- 
presents H nothin. Mv poor mother has often told 
me about it, hut it was to regardless ears. Would 
to God 1 hod old Mi's K odd it* of Leith, who screed- 
ed off nil the alliances 1 h* tween the Andcrsons of 
Et’rick House und the Andersens of Ettrick Hall, 
though Michael was the name of every second man, 
and, t complete the mess, they intermarried with 
each other. — Yours truly, Waltkr Scott.*’ 

A bad accident in a fox-chase occurred at this 
timo to Sir Walter’s dear friend Mr Seott of Gala. 
The icehouse at. Abbotsford was the only one ill 
the neighbourhood that had been filled during the 
preceding winter, and to Tom Purdie’s cure in that 
particular, Mr Scott's numerous friends owed the 
preservation of his valuable life. 

“ To the Lord Montagu. Jj-c., Litton Park, 

** I'Miiihurtfli, 14tli April 1024. 

“ My Dear Lord, You might justly think me 
most unmerciful, were you to consider this letter 
as a provoke requiring an answer. It comes partly 
to thank you twenty times for your long and most 
kind letter, and partly, which I think not unneces- 
sary, to toll you that Gala may now, I trust, ho 
considered as quite out of danger. Ho has swam 
for his life though, and barely saved it. It is for 
the credit of tho elan to state that he had no dis- 
honour as a horseman by his fall, lie had alighted 
to put his saddle to rights, and the horse, full of 
corn und little work, went off with him before lie 
got into hiH seat, and went headlong down a sort 
of precipice, lie fell at least fifteen feet without 
stopping, and no one that saw the accident could 
hope he should In; taken up a living man. Yet, 
after losing a quart of blood, lie walked home on 
foot, and no dangerous symptoms appeared till five 
or six days after, when they came with a vengeance. 
He continues to use the ice with wonderful effect, 
though it seems a violent remedy. 

“ How fate besets us in our sports and in our 
most quiet domestic moments! Your Lordship’s 
story of the lamp makes one shudder, and 1 think 
it wondcriV’ that Lady Montagu felt no more bad 
effects from the mere terror of such an accident ; 
hut the gentlest characters have often most real 
firmness. I once saw something of the kind upon a 
very large scale. You may have seen at Somerset 
House an immense bronze chandelier with Bcvcral 
hundred burners, weighing three or four tons at 
least. On the day previous to the public exhibi- 
tion of the paintings, the Royal Academicians are 
in use;, as your Lordship knows, to give an im- 
inensely large dinner-party to people of distinction, 
supposed to be patrons of the art, to literary men, 
to amateurs in general, and the Lord knows whom 
besides. I happened to be there the first time this 
ponderous mats of bronze was susjiended. It bad 
been east for his Majesty, then Prince Regent, and 
he not much liking it — 1 am surprised he did not, 
as it is very ugly indeed — liad 1** to wed it on the 
Royal Academicians. Beneath it was placed, as 
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at Ditton, a large round table, or rather a tier of 
tables, rising above each other like the shelves of 
a dumb waiter, and furnished with as many glasses, 
tumblers, decanters, and so forth, as might have 
set up an entire glass shop — the numbers of the 
company, upwards of 1.50 persons, requiring such 
a supply. Old West presided, and was supported by 
Jockey of Norfolk on the one side, and one of the 
royal Dukes on the other. We had just drunk a 
preliminary toast or two, when — the Lord preserve 
us! — a noise was heard like that which precedes 
an earthquake — the links of the massive chain by 
which this beastly lump of bronze was suspended, 
began to give way, and tlic mass descending slowly 
for several inches, encountered the table beneath, 
which was positively annihilated by the pressure, 
the whole glass-ware being at once destroyed. What 
wits very odd, the chain, after this manifestation of 
weakness, continued to hold fast; the skilful in- 
spected it, and declared it would yield no farther 
— aud we, 1 think to the credit of our courage, re- 
mained quiet, and continued our sitting, liad it 
really given way, as the architecture of Somerset 
House has been in general esteemed unsubstantial, 
it must have broke the floor like a bombshell, and 
carried us all down to the cellars of that great na- 
tional edifice. Your Lordship’s letter placed the 
whole scene in iny recollection. A fine paragraph 
we should have made. 1 

“ I think your Lordship will be much pleased 
with the fine plantation on Bowden Moor. 1 have 
found an excellent legend for the spot. It is close 
by the grave of an unhappy being, called Wattie 
Waeman (whether the last appellative was really 
his name, or has been given him from his melan- 
choly fate, is uncertain), wlio being all for love, 
and a little for stealing, hung himself there seventy 
or eighty years since (quen j, where did he find a 
tree <) at once to revenge himself of his mistress, 
and to save the gallows a labour. Now, as the 
place of his grave and of his suicide is just on the 
verge where the Duke's land meets with mine and 
Kippilaw’s - (you arc aware that where three lairds’ 
lands meet is always a charmed Bpot) — the spirit 
of Wattie Waeman wanders sadly over the adjacent 
^ moors, to the great terror of all wandering wights 
who liavo occasion to pass from Melrose to Bow- 
den. 1 begin to think which of his namesakes this 
omen' concerns, for I hike Walter Ker of Kipnilaw 
to be out of the question. I never heard of a Duke 
actually dying for love, though the Duke in the 
Twelfth Night be in an alarming way. On the 
other hand, Sir John Graeme of the West Countrie, 
who died for cruel Barbara Allan, is a case in point 
against the Knight. Thus, in extreme cases, your 
Duke loses liis head, whereas your Knight or Es- 
quire is apt to retain it upon a neck ajfttle more 
elongated than usual. I will pursue* the' discussion 
no further, as the cards appear to turn against me. 
The people begin to call the plantation Waeman’s 
Wood — rather a good name. 

“ It is quite impossible your Lordship should be 
satisfied with the outside view of my castle, for I 
reckon upon the honour of receiving your whole 
party, quotquot adeetie , as usual, in the interior. 
We have plenty of room for a cop§iitep.ble num- 
ber of friends at bed as well as board* Do not be 
alarmed by the report of the gas, which was quite 

MPhis story is also told in Scott's Essay on the Lift of Kemble. 
See Quarterly Review, No. 67. or Mitcellanevtu Proee Work*. 


true, but reflects no dishonour on that mode of 
illumination. I had calculated that fifteen hundred 
cubic feet of gas would tire out some five-and- 
twenty or thirty pair of feet of Scotch dancers, but 
it lasted only till six in the morning, and then, as 
a brave soldier does on his post, went out when 
burned out. Had I kept tlic man sitting up for an 
hour or two to make the gas as fast as consumed, I 
should have spoiled a good story. 

w My hall is in the course of having all the heavy 
parts of my armorial collection bestowed upon it, 
and really, though fanciful, looks very well, and I 
am as busy as a bee, disposing suits of armour, 
battle-axes, broadswords, and all the knick-nacks 
I have been breaking my shins over in every cor- 
ner of the house for these seven years past, in laud- 
able order and to the best advantage. * 

“ If Mr Blakcncy be the able person that fame 
reports him, he will have as gr£at a duty to per- 
form as*his ancestor at Stirling Castle ; 3 for to keep 
so young a person as my chief, in his particular 
situation, from the inroads of follies, and worse 
than follies, requires as much attention and firm- 
ness as to keep Highland claymores and French 
engineers out of a fortified place. But there is an 
admirable garrison in the fortress — kind and ge- 
nerous feelings, and a strong sense of honour and 
duty, which Duke Walter has by descent from his 
father and grandfather. Clod send him life and 
health, and I trust he will reward your Lordship’s 
paternal care, and fulfil my hopes. They are not 
of the low'est, but such as must be entertained by 
an old and attached friend of the family who has 
know’ll him from infancy. My friend Lord John 
wants the extreme responsibility of liis brother’s 
situation, and may afford to sow a few more wild 
oats, but I trust lie will not make the crop a large 
one. Lord * * * * and his tutor have just left us 
for the south, after spending three or four days 
with us. They could not have done worse than 
sending the young Viscount to Edinburgh, for 
though he is really an unaffected natural young 
man, yet it was absurd to expect that he should 
study hard, when lie had six invitations for every 
hour of every evening. 1 am more and more con- 
vinced of the excellence of the English monastic 
institutions of Cambridge and Oxford. They can- 
not do all that may be expected, but there is at 
least the exclusion of many temptations to dissipa- 
tion of mind ; whereas with us, supposing a young 
man to have any pretensions to keep good society 
— aud, to say truth, wo are not very nice in inves- 
tigating them — he is almost pulled to pieces by 
speculating mammas and flirting misses. If a man 
is poor, plain, and indifferently connected, he may 
have excellent opportunities of study at Edinburgh ; 
otherwise ho should beware of it. 

“ Lady Anne is very naughty not to take care of 
herself, and I am not sorry she has been a little ill,, 
that it may be a warning. I wish to hear your 
Lordship’s self is at Batli. I hate unformed com- 
plaints. A doctor is like Ajax — give him light, 
and he may make battle with a disease ; but, no 
disparagement to the Esculapian art, they are bad 
guessers. My kindest compliments, I had almost 
said love, attend Lady Isabella. We are threatened 
with a cruel deprivation in the loss of our friend 
Sir Adam, the first of men. A dog of a banker has 

* General Blakeney, grandfather to Lord li'i friend, was 
governor of Stirling Castle in 174ft. 
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bought his house for an investment of capital, and 1 
I fear he must trudge. Had 1 still had the High- 
land piper 1 in my service, who would not have 
refused me such a favour, I would have hud him 
dirked to a certainty — i mean this cursed banker. 
As it is, I must think of sonic menus of poisoning 
his hot roils and butter, or setting his house on fire, 
by "ay of revenge. 'It is a real aftiictinn. -- 1 r*o 
happy to hear of Lady Margaret's good looks. 1 
was one of her earliest acquaintance, and at least J 
half her godfather, for 1 took the vows on me for j 
someoody or other, who, I dare say, lias never j 
thought half so often of her as I have done. And j 
so 1 have written out my paper, and, I fear, your I 
Lordship's patience. My respectful compliments ] 
attend Lady Montagu and the young ladies of Hit- 
ton.-*-- Always most truly yours, I 

Walter Scott.” j 

The estate of Gattnnsido was purchaser f about : 
this time by Mr George Hainbridge of Liverpool — j 
and Sir Adam and Ladv Kergusson, to Scott's groat 
regret, went a year or two afterwards to another j 
part of Scotlaud. The 44 cursed banker,” however, , 
b«ul only to be known to be liked and esteemed, ! 
Mr Hainbridge had, among other merits, great j 
skill in sports — especially in that which he has , 
illustrated by the excellent manual entitled “ The 
Ely -fisher's Guide and Gattonside-liouse speedily 

resumed its friendly relations with Abbotsford. 

The next letter wits in answer to one in which 
Lord Montagu had communicated his diflicultics ] 
about fixing to which of the English Universities ; 
he should send the young Duke of Jhiccleucli : — 

“ To the Lord Montagu, <£c. 

“ Hdinhurgli, I5tli Juno 1024. 

“My Hear Lord, — I was much interested by 
your Lordship’s last letter. For some certain rea- i 
sons 1 rather prefer Oxford to Cambridge, chiefly 
because the last great University was infected long 
ago with liberalism in politics, and at present shows 
some symptoms of a very different heresy, which 
is yet sometimes blended w r ith tlie first — I mean 
enthusiasm in religion — not that sincere zeal for 
religion, in which mortals cannot be too fervid, but 
the far more doubtful enthusiasm which makes re- 
ligion a motive and a pretext for particular lines of 
thinking in politics and in temporal affairs. This 
is a spirit which, while it has abandoned the lower 
classes — where perhaps it did somd good, for it is 
a guard against gross and scandalrms vice — lias 
transferred itself to the upper ck^ufos, where, I 
think, it can do little but evil,— disuniting families, 
setting children in opposition to parents, and teach- 
ing, as I think, a new way of going to the Devil for 
God’s sake. On the other hand, this is a species of 
doctrine not likely to carry off our young friend ; 
and I am sure Mr Blakeney’s good sense wiil equally 
guard him against political mistakes — for 1 should 
think my friend Profess^ Smyth’s historical course 
of lectures likely to be somewhat Wliiggish, though 
I dare say not improperly so. Upon the whole, I 
think the reasons your Lordship's letter contains 
in favour of Cambridge are decisive, although I 
may have a private wish in favour of Christ Church, 

• John of Skye hud left Abbotsford- but he soon returned. 

• Dr Samuel Smith became Dean of fJUrist Churc* 1 in 1824. 

• Campbell's Lord Ullin *s Daughter 


which I dnresay will rear its head onco more under 
the new Dean! - The neighbourhood of Newmar- 
ket is certainly in some sort a snare for so young 
persons as attend college at Cambridge: but, alas! 
where is it that there be not snares of one kind or 
other? Parents, and those who have the more 
delicate bisk of ^landing in the room of parents, 
must weigh objections and advantages, and without 
expecting to find any that are without risk, must 
be content to •-house those where the chances seem 
most favourable. The turf is no doubt a very force- 
ful temptation, especially to a youth of high rank 
and fortune. There is something very flattering 
in winning, when good fortune depends so much 
on shrev hiess of observation, and, as it is called, 
knowingness ; the very sight is of an agitating cha- 
racter ; and perhaps there are lew’ things more 
fascinating to young men, whose large fortune ex- 
cludes the ordinary causes of solicitude, than the 
pleasures and risks of the race course; and though, 
when indulged to excess, it lends to very evil con- 
sequences, yet, if the Duke hereafter should like to 
have a stud of racers, he might very harmlessly 
amuse himself in that way, provided he did not 
suffer it to take too eager jMiHsession of his mind, 
or to engross his time. Certainly one would rather 
lie had not the turn at all, hut- I am far more nfruid 
of sedentary games of chance, for wasting time and 
fortune, than l am of any active out of -doors sport 
whatsoever. 

41 Uhl Paradise did not number a neighbourhood 
among its pleasures; but. Guttonsidc 1ms that ad- 
vantage, and great will be the regret of the said 
neighbours, if Sir Adam and Lady Eve are turned 
out. 1 parted with them at Hlair-Adam on this 
day — Ibr, taking a fit of what waiting-maids eall 
the deters, 1 started at six iliis morning, and got 
here to breakfast. As it blew' hard all night, there 
was a great swell on the ferry, so that 1 canio 
through 

* Lila 1 Chieftain to the Tln'Iilancln bound. 

Crying, buuiiiuiji, “ do not tarry-—** 

or rather, 

* Like Clerk unto the Session Iwinul.* 

** I could have borne a worst* toss, anti even a 
little danger, since the wind brought rain, which in 
so much wanted. One set of insects is eating tlio 
larch — another the spruce. Many of the latter 
will not, 1 think, recover the stripping they are 
receiving. Crops are looking well, except the hay, 
which is not looking at all. The sheep are eating 
roasted grass, but will not he tlie w'orse mutton, as 
1 hope soon to prove to your Lordship at Abbots- 
ford.— -I ain always, my dear Lord, yours faithful 
to command, Walter Scott. 

“ P.S. — I ain here, according to the old saying, 
bird-alaue ; for my son Charles is fishing at Loch- 
leven, and my wife and daughter (happy persons 1) 
are at Abbotsford. I took the opportunity to spend 
tw’o days at Tyningliame. Lord Haddington com- 
plains of want of memory, while his conversation is 
as w itty as a comedy, tffid liis anecdote as correct 
as a parish register. 4 

a 1 will be a suitor for a few acorns this year, 
if they ripen -well at Ditton, or your other forests. 

* Charles, eighth J£arl of Haddington — remarkable for the 
graces of his person and the humour of his conversation —died 
in March 1628, aged 7& 
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ThoBe I lmd before from you (raised in tlie nursery, 
not planted out) arc now tine oak plants ” 

Among Scott’s visitors of the next month, first 
in Edinburgh, and afterwards on Tweedside, were 
the late amiable and venerable Dr Hughes, one of 
the Canons-residentiary of St Paul’s, and his warm- 
hearted lady. The latter had been numbered among 
his friends from an early period of life, and a more 
zealously affectionate friend he never possessed. 
On her way to Scotland she had halted at Keswick 
to visit Mr Southey, whom also she had long known 
well, and corresponded with frequently. Hence 
the following letters. 

“ To Robert Southey , Ksq., Keswick , Cumberland . 

“ My Dear Southey, — Do you remember Rich- 
ardson’s metaphor of two bashful lovers running 
opposite to each other in parallel lines, without the 
least chance of union, until some good-natured body 
gives a shove to the one, and a shove to the other, 
and so leads them to form a junction? Two lazy 
correspondents may, 1 think, form an equally apt 
subject for the simile, for here have you and I 
been silent for I know not how many years, for no 
other reason than the uncertainty which wrote hist, 
or which was in duty bound to write first. Anti 
here comes my clever, active, bustling friend Mrs 
Hughes, and tells me that you regret a silence 
which 1 have not the least power of accounting for, 
except upon the general belief that 1 wrote you a 
long epistle after your kind present of the Lay of 
the Laureate, and that I liavo once every week 
proposed to write you a still longer, till shame of 
my own indolence confirmed me in my evil lmbits 
of procrastination — when here comes good Mrs 
Hughes, gives me a shake by the collar, and as- 
sures me that you are in pretty nearly the same 
case with myself — and, as a very slight external 
impulse will sometimes drive us into action when 
a long succession of internal resolutions have been 
made and broke, 1 take my pen to assure my dear 
Southey that 1 love him as well as if our corre- 
spondence had been weekly or daily. 

K The years which have gone by have found me 
dallying with the time, and you improving it as 
usual, — I tossing my ball and driving my hoop, a 
grey-headed schoolboy — and you plying your task 
unremittingly for the instruction of our own and 
future ages. Yet 1 have not been wholly idle or 
useless — witness live hundred ncres of moor and 
moss, now converted into hopeful woodland of va- 
rious sizes, to the great refreshment, even already, 
of the eyes of the pilgrims who still journey to 
Melrose. 1 wish you could take a step over the 
Border this season with Mi’s Southey, and let us 
have the pleasure of showing you what 1 have been 
doing. 1 twice intended an invasion of this sort 
upon your solitude at Keswick — one in spring 1821, 
and then again in the summer of the same year 
when the coronation took place. But the conve- 
nience of going to London by the steam-packet, 
which carrios you on whether you wake or sleep, is 
so much preferable to a long land journey, that I 
took it on both occasions. The extreme rapidity 
of communication, which places an inhabitant of 
Edinburgh in the metropolis sooner than a letter 
can reach it by the post, is like to be attended with 
a mass of most important consequences — some, or 
rather most of them, good, but some also which are 
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not to be viewed without apprehension. It must 
make, the public feeling and sentiment of London, 
whatever that may chance to be, much more rea- 
dily and emphatically influential upon the rest of 
the kingdom, and I am by no means sure that it will 
be on the whole desirable that the whole country 
should be as subject to be moved by its example 
as the inhabitants of its suburbs. Admitting the 
metropolis to be the heart of the system, it is no 
sign of health when the blood flows too rapidly 
through the system at every pulsation. Formerly, 
in Edinburgh and other towns, the impulse re- 
ceived from any strong popular feeling in London 
was comparatively slow and gradual, and had to 
contend with opposite feelings and prejudices of a 
national or provincial character; the matter un- 
derwent a reconsideration, — and the cry which 
was raised in the great mart of halloo and humbug 
was not instantly echoed back, as it may be in the 
present day and present circumstances, when our 
opinion, like a small drop of water brought into 
immediate contiguity with a bigger, is most likely 
to be absorbed in and united with that of the lar- 
ger mass. 1 lowovcr, you and I have outlived so 
many real perils, that it is not perhaps wise to dread 
those that are only contingent, especially where 
the cause out of which they arise brings with it so 
much absolute and indisputable advantage. 

“ What is Wordsworth doing? 1 was unlucky 
in being absent when he crossed the Border. I 
heartily wish I could induce him to make a foray 
this season, and that you and Mrs Southey, and 
Miss Wordsworth, my very good and well remem- 
bered friend, could be of the party. Pray think 
of this, for the distance is nothing to well resolved 
minds, and you in particular owe ine a visit. I 
have never quite forgiven your tour in Scotland 
without looking in upon my poor premises. Well, 
as 1 have reappeared like your floating island, 
which 1 see the newspapers aver hath again, after 
seven years* soaking, become visible to mortal ken, 
it would not be lair in me to make my visit too long 
a one — so, with kindest respects to Mrs Southey, 
in whieh my wife sincerely joins, I am always most 
truly yours, Walter Scott. 

“HLli July 11124, Edinburgh. 

“ Address Abbotsford, Melrose. 

“ You may have heard that about four years 
since I was brought to death’s door by a violent, 
and at the same time most obstinate complaint — a 
sort of spasms in the stomach or diaphragm, which 
for a long time defied medicine. It gave w r ay at 
length to a terrific course of calomel, such as made 
the cure almost as bad as the disease. Since that 
time, I have recovered even a better portion of 
health than I generally had before, and that was 
excellent. 1 do not indeed possess the activity of 
former days, either on foot or horseback, but while 
I can ride a pony, and walk five or six miles with 
pleasure, I have no reason to complain. The rogue 
Radicals had nearly set rqe on horseback again, 
but 1 would have had a good following to help out 
my own deficiences, as all my poor neighbours were 
willing to fight for Kirk and King 

Mr Southey’s next letter enclosed a MS. copy of 
his Ode on the King’s Northern Progress of 1822. 
Sir Walter, in his reply, adverts to the death of Louis 
XVIII., which occurred on the 17th of September 
1 824 — and prophesies the fate of his successor. 
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“ To Robert Sout&ey, Eng., ICeswiel\ Cumberland. ! 

“ BowliiU, 26th Sept. 1824. 

u My Dear Soutlicy, — I did not immediately 
thank you for your beautiful poem on the King’s 
Visit, because I was afraid you might think that l 
was trespassing too much on time which is always 
well employed; but I must not let the ice settle 
again on the stream of our correspondence, and 
therefore, while 1 have a quiet morning, I employ 
part of it to thank you for the kindness you have 
done me as a friend, and still more for the honour 
you have bestowed on my country. I hope these 
verses are one day to sec the light, and am too 
much personally interested not to expect that pe- 
riod with impatience. 

“ l lmd a letter from Clifford sometime since, by 
which 1 perceive with regret he renounces further 
management of the Quarterly. 1 scarce guess what 
can be done by Murray in that matter, unless he 
could prevail on you to take the charge. No work 
of the kind can make progress (though it may he j 
kept afloat) under a mere bookselling management. ; 
And the difficulty of getting a person with suffi- 
cient independence of spirit, accuracy of judgment, 
and extent of knowledge, to exercise the profession 
of Aristarch, seems very groat. Yet 1 have been 
so long out of the London circles that new stars 
may have arisen, and set for aught 1 know, since I 
was occasionally within the hemisphere. 

“ The King of France’s death, with which one 
would think 1 had wondrous little to do, lias pro- 
duced to me the great disappointment of prevent- 
ing Canning’s visit, lie had promised to spend 
two or three days at Abbotsford on bis road to 
Fdinlnirgli, 1 and it is the more provoking, as 1 
dare say, after all, there is no farther occasion for 
his being at his post than arises from matter of 
inert* form, since l suppose there is no reason to 
think that Charles X. will change the line of policy 
adopted by bis brother. 1 remember him in Edin- 
burgh about 1704, one of the most elegant men in 
rddress ami exterior whom I ever saw. Strange 
times we have lived in ! I am speaking of Charles 
X. as a Frenchman of 1661 might have spoken of 
Charles 1 1. By the way, did you ever observe 
how easy it would be for a good historian to run a 
parallel betwixt the great Rebellion and the French 
Revolution, just substituting the spirit of fanuti- : 
cism for that of soi-disaut philosophy. But then J 
how the character of the English would rise— | 
whether you considered the talents and views of \ 
the groat leaders on cither side, or the comparative | 
moderation and humanity with which they waged ; 
their warfare 1 1 sometimes think an instructive j 

comparative view might be made out, and it would { 
afford a comfortable augury that the Restoration 
in either case was followed by many amendments J 
in the Constitution. I hope Louis Buboou will not | 
carry tlio matter so far as to require completing 
the parallel by a second Revolution — but it would ■ 
be very singular if the devotion of this King to the 
Catholic pnests and forms should occasion such a 
catastrophe. — Hcbcr lias promised to come down 
here, and if so, I will perliaps return with him as 
far as Rokeby, and, if we can, take Keswick on our 
way, were it but to see you for an hour. All this, 

1 Mr Canning spent some part of the slimmer of 1824 in a 
visit to the Marquess Wellesley, then Lord- Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ; and had proposed to return from Dublin by the way of 


however, is speculation. I am just sending off my 
younger sun to Oxford. My eldest is an officer in 
the 15th Hussars, and I believe will soon get that 
object of cver> young officer's ambition, a troop, 
which would be great luck.— Believe me, dear 
Southey, most, truly yours, Walter Scott.” 

In Octolw'r of this year. Sir Walter's son Charles 
began bis residence at Brazen-nose College, Ox- 
ford. The adoption of this plan implied finally 
dropping the appointment in the civil service of 
the East- India Company, which had been placed 
at bis disposal by Lord Bathurst in the spring of 
1620; a step, l need not observe, which, were 
there any doubt on that subject, would alone be 
sufficient to prove, to the conviction of the most 
envious sceptic, that the young gentleman’s father 
at this time considered his own worldly fortunes as 
in a highly prosperous situation. A writership in 
India is early independence ; — in the wise of a son 
of Scott, hi conducting himself as not to discredit 
the mime lie inherited, it could hardly have failed to 
he early wealth. And Sir Walter was the lost man 
to deprive his hoy of such sate and easy prospects 
of worldly advantage, turning him over to the preca- 
rious chances of a learned profession in Great Bri- 
tain, unless in the confidence that his own renourcea 
were so groat as to render ultimate failure in such 
a career a matter of no primary importance. 

The Vicar of Lampeter, meanwhile, had become 
a candidate for the rectorship of a new classical 
academy, founded this year at Eilinhurgh ; and Sir 
Walter Scott's influence was zealously exerted in 
behalf of his son’s learned and estimable tutor. 
Mr Williams was successful in his object; and at 
the opening of the institution (1st October) the 
Poet appeared in Edinburgh to preside over the 
ceremonial in which this excellent friend was so 
deeply concerned. 1 transcribe what follows from 
a report prepared at the time (but never until now 
published) by the honorary secretary of the aca- 
demy, Mr John Russell, W. S. * 

“ The Rev. Sir Henry Monereiff Wellwood, Hart. «? (minister 
of the partali), nt the request of Sir Walter Scott, opened the 
busincs* of the meeting hy mi eloquent and impressive prayer, 
in which lie invoked tho blessing of the Almighty on the Jnsti- 
tution. 

“ Sir Walter Scott then rose, and observed, that it had been 
determined by the Directors, that some account should lie 
given on this iKeasion of the nature and meaning of the Insti- 
tution. He wished that some one tatter qualified hiul been 
appointed lor tl N purpos" ; but as the duty hud tacn imposed 
upon him, lie should endeavour to discharge it its briefly na 
possible. In Scotland, and before sta ll an assembly, It was 
unnecessary for I . n to enlarge on the gtneral advantages of 
education. It was tl at which distinguished man from the lower 
'animals in tlio creation — which recorded every fact of history, 
mid transmitted them in perfect order from one gf'ic ration to 
another. Our forefathers liad shown their sense of its Import- 
unes 1 by their conduct; hut they could little have conceived tho 
length to which discoveries in science and literature liarl gone 
in this age ; and those now present could aa little anticipate to 
what extent posterity might carry them. Future ages might 
probably speak of the knowledge or the 18th and 29th centuries, 
as we now do of that of the lAtli and 16th. But let them re- 
niemtar that the progress of knowledge was gradual ; and ns 
tlic.ir ancestors had lieen anxious to secure to them the benefits 
of education, so let it he said of the present age, that It paved 
the way for the improvement of the generations which were to 
follow. He need not repeat to Scotsmen, that at an curly period 
the most anxious solicitude had been shown on this subject. 
Witile Scotland was torn with convulsions, and llie battle-brand 
was yet red, our forefathers hod sat down to devise the means 
of spreading the blessings of knowledge among their posterity, 
us the most effectual means of preventing those dark and Moody 

Scotland. I think there was to have been a public dinner in 
his honour at Edinburgh. 

* This venerable clergyman died 9th August 1827. aged 77, 
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times from recurring. We had hut lately sheathed a triumphant 
sword, and lived now in a period of profound peace ; and long, 
long might it tie before the sword was again unsheathed ! This 
was therefore a proper time for improving the institutions of 
the country, and endeavouring to cause its literature to keep 

S ee with its high martial achievements. In forming an insti- 
tlon like the present, there was something generous and dis- 
interested. The founders of a library might enjoy the henetit 
of reading in that library — tho founder of an hospital had had 
sometimes the melancholy gratification, in the decline of his 
fortunes, of reposing under the roof of the asylum which his 
charity hud erected for others : but such could not be the case 
With those who suhscrilied for this institution. It was like a 
torch held out in the hand of a dead man, which imparted light 
to others, but to tlie beicrer it gave none, lie therefore ended 
on the young to attend to the instructions that would be ad- 
dressed to them in this Academy, erected exclusively for their 
benefit, and not for that of those by whom it hud lieen founded. 

“ The establishment of those excellent institutions, the Pa- 
rochial Schools, liarl early induced the moral and orderly habits 
which hud so much tended to mho the character of our coun- 
trymen. King James, whatever had lieen his failings in other 
respects, had attended to the education of the youth, and had 
founded an institution (the High School), which nourished at 
this moment, the pride and boast of our City; hut, from the 
great increase of population, its size was now found inadequate 
to the duty originally intended. Since its establishment, the 
city had increased to six times the extent it then was ; arid the 
great number of subscriliers to the present Institution proved 
the general feeling that something must be done to relieve the 
Metropolitan school. It was true there were ninny private se- 
minarioH, whose teachers were men of great talent ; hut schools 
of that description were not so well calculated to secure the 
education of children ns an institution like the present. It was 
plain to the most common understanding, that one mail could 
not teach four or five classes of pupils with the same success 
that one man could tench one class ; that was quite plain. A 
Jealousy had been entertained that the design of the present 
Institution was to hurt the more ancient si urinary. hook at 
those who were the leading members of this society; — many 
of them who lmd received their education at the High School, 
whose fathers and grandfathers had lieen instructed there, and 
Who also luul their children there : they were not capable of j 
entertaining a thought to the prejudice of that seminary. The 
effect of the present institution would only he to relieve the 
High Hcliool of superfluous scholars, and thereby leave the 
hands of its teachers more at liberty to educate those who were 
left. He trusted he should hear nothing more of such an un- 
worthy motive. He was sure there would lie no petty jealousies 
— no rivalry between the two institutions, hut the honourable 
and fair rivalry of scholarship. He was convinced Pulmonis 
would not slumber at the helm, \\ Idle he beheld another vessel 
Striving to gain tlie port before him. 

** In appropriating the funds which had so lUiemily been 
placed at tlieir disposal, tho lMrcctors had observed the strictest 
economy, lly the ingenuity of Mr Hum tlie Architect, whoso 
plans for, and superintendence of the buildings, had been a 
labour of lovo, it would be observed that not much had lieen 
lost. If they had not the beauty of lavish ornament, they had 
at least taste and proportion to boast of— anion* important 
part of architecture than high finishing. — The Director* had a 
more difficult and delicate duty to perfonn than tlie retiring of 
■tone walls, in choosing the gentlemen who wore to carry into 
execution their plans ; a task Important beyond the power of 
language to describe, from the number of certificates produced 
by men of talent who were willing to abandon their situations 
In other seminaries, and to venture the credit of their reputa- 
tion and prospects in life on this experimental project of ours 
—a task so delicate, that the Directors were greatly at a loss 
whom to choose among seventy or eighty individuals, of almost 
equal merit, and equally capable of undertaking the task. Tho 
one principle which guided the Directors in their selection was 
— who were most likely to give satisfaction to them and to tho. 
public? He trusted they had lieen successful in the performance 
of this task. The t University of Oxford has given them one of 
Its most learned scholars (the llcetor), in the flower of his age, 
with fifteen years experience ns a teacher, and of whose ac- 
quirements, in that gentleman's presence, he would not speak 
In the terms he would employ elsewhere. To him the Directors 
trusted as the main pillar of the establishment : he was sure 
also, he would be well supported by the other gentlemen ; and 
that the whole machine would move easily and smoothly. 

" Hut there was still another selection of no mean difficulty. 
In the formation of a new, they must lose some of the advan- 
tages of an ancient and venerable institution. One could not 
lay his hands on the head of his son, and say, this is the same 
bench on which 1 Hat ; this is tlie voice which first instructed 
me. — They had to identify their children with a new institu- 
tion. But they had something to counterbalance these disad- 
vantages. If they ha not tlie venerable Gothic temple, tho 
long sounding galleries, and turreted walls— where every asso- 
ciation was favourable to learning, — they were also free from 
the prejudices peculiar to such seminaries, — the ‘ rich windows 
which exclude the light, and passages that lead to nothing.' 
Something might be gained from novelty. The attention of the 
Directors had been particularly turned to the fact, tliat while 


Scotland was, on the whole, the best informed country in Eu- 
rope, it had not of late produced many eminent scho- 

lars. The observation of Dr Johnson wns well known, that in 
learning, Scotland resembled a besieged city, where every man 
had a mouthful, hut no man a bellyful, ft might be said, in 
answer to this, that it was better education should be divided 
into mouthfuls, than served up at the banquet of some favoured 
individuals, while the groat mass were left to starve. Hut, 
sturdy Scotsman as lie was, he was not more attached to Scot- 
land than to truth ; and it must be admitted, that there was 
some foundation for the Doctor's remark. Tlie Directors were 
anxious to wipe off this reproach, and for this purpose had 
made every provision in their power. They had made some 
additions to the course adopted in the High School, but in no 
cose had they made any innovation from the mere love of change. 
It was a part of their plan to lay a foundation for a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, by tlie most precise and careml 
study of its elemental principles, with this they meant to con- 
join the study of Greek, to bo begun at on earlier period, and 
prosecuted to a greater extent, than hitherto was customary in 
(Scotland. It was the language of the fathers of history, and of 
a people whose martial achievements and noble deeds were the 
ornament of their pages. At no moment was tlie Rtudy of that 
Iwautiful language so interesting as at present, when tlie\>enple 
among whom it was still in use, were again, us he trusted, 
about to emancipate themselves from slavery and barbarism, 
and take their rank among free nations. There would also bo 
instruction in Writing and Arithmetic — and a class for the 
study of Mathematics, from which the Directors hoped great 
advantage would accrue to the pupils. There would be another 
class in this institution, which was not to be found in any other 
similar academy —a class for the study of English Literature. 
It had been justly remarked, that the study of classics had some- 
times led to tlie neglect of our own language, and that some 
scholars could express themselves better in Latin than in Eng- 
lish. To avoid this error, u teacher was added to the institu- 
tion, who was to instruct tlie boys in tlie principles of English 
Composition, and to connect with this a knowledge of the his- 
tory of their own country. He would have the youths i audit to 
venerate the patriots and heroes of our own country, along with 
those of Greece and Home; to know the histories of Wallace 
and liruce, as well as those of Tliemistoclcs and of Caesar ; and 
tluit the recollection of tlie fields of FJoiidcn and Hannockhuru 
should not t>e lost in those of l*luta*a and Mnmthon. The Mas- 
ters would open their classes every morning with prayer; and 
a portion of Scripture would he read by one of tlie boys every 
Monday morning before the commencement of the week's la- 
bours. 

“ In conclusion. Sir Walter addressed n few words to his 
young friends around him. He observed, that the public could 
not have given a more interesting mark of their confidence in 
the managers of tin* Seminary, than they ha i done, in pi icing 
under their direction these young persons, characterised by the 
Homan matron as her most precious Jewels, for every one of 
whom he wns sensible more than one bosom was at present 
beating, anxiou* for their future happiness and prosperity. He 
exhorted them to give their whole souls and minds to tlieir 
studies, without which it was liLtle that cither tlieir Teachers 
or Directors could do. If they were destined for any of tlie 
learned professions, he Iiegged them to remember that a phy- 
sician without learning was a mere quack; a lawyer wiliiout 
learning was a pettifogger ; and a clergyman without learning 
was like a soldier without a sword, who hud not the means of 
enforcing tlie authority of hi* Divine Master. Next to a con- 
science void of offence towards God and man, tlie greatest 
jKM.ses.sion they could have was a well cultivated mind ; it was 
that alone wliivii distinguished them from the beasts that perish. 
If they went to India or other distant quarters of tho globe, it 
would sweeten tlieir path und add to their happiness. lie trusted 
that iiis w r ords. poor us they were, would sink into their hearts, 
and remain on their memories, long after they had forgotten 
the speaker, lie hoped they would remember the words of 
tlieir reverend friend, who had just implored the blessing of 
God upon tlieir studies, for they were tlie outpourings of the 
soul of one not young in years, nor void of exjierience ; and 
when they were come to manhood, they might say to their 
children, * Thus and thus were we taught, and thus and thus 
wc teach vou. By attending to these things we rose to honour 
and distinction.* llappy (said Sir Walter) will it be if you can 
say, * I Itnve followed that which I heard.* May you i.o so and 
live ! ” 

Tlie Academy, opened under these auspices, 
throve from the beginning, and may now be con- 
sidered as one of the most important among the 
national establishments of Scotland ; nor have Sir 
Walter's anticipations as to the result of honour- 
able rivalry between it and thq, old High School 
been disappointed. 

As it happens, I have to place in the same page 
with Sir Walter’s speech in honour^ of classical 
learning, the record of a false quantity which his 
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generosity may almost bo said to have made clas- 
sical. In the course of that same October, died 
his faithful friend and servant Maida, the noblest 
and most celebrated of all his dogs — might 1 not 
safely say, of all dogs that ever shared the fellow- 
ship of man ( Hiss exit was announced in this letter 
to the young Oxonian: — 

M To Charles Scotty Esq., Hrazen-nose College, 
Oxford. 

“ Abbotsford, 22d October 1824. 

“ My dear Charles, — 1 am glad to hear that you 
are safely settled at College, 1 trust with the inten- 
tion of making your residence th>'i*e subservient to 
the purposes of steady study, without which it will 
only be a waste of expense and of leisure. I be- 
lieve the matter depends very much on a youth 
himSelf, and therefore 1 hope to hear that you are 
strenuously exerting yourself to hold an honourable 
situation among tlie students of your celebrated 
university. Your course will not be unmarked, as 
something is expected from the son of any literary 
person ; and 1 sincerely hope in this ease those ex- 
pectations will bo amply gratified. 

“ 1 am obliged to Mr Hughes 1 * * * for bis kind in- 
tentions in your favour, as l dare say that any to 
whom lie introduces you will be acquaintance 
worth cultivating. 1 shall be glad to hear tliai 
you have taken up your ground at College, and 
who are like to compose your set. I hope jou will 
make your way to the clever fellows, and not put 
up with Doldrums. Every man soon falls behind, 
that does not aspire to keep up with the foremost 
in the race. 

“ 1 have little domestic news to tell you. Old 
Maida died quietly in his straw last week, sifter a 
good supper, which, considering his weak state, 
was rather a deliverance, lie is buried below his 
monument, on which the following epitaph is en- 
graved — though it is great audacity to send Teviot- 
dale Latin to lirazon-nose- - 

* Maida* MarmorvA donuis sub imagine Muidu, 

Ad jauuam dumiui Hit tibi term luvis.* 

u Thus Englished by an eminent hand — 

• ltonoath tlie sculptured form which kite you wore. 
Sleep soundly, Maida, at your lnllstcr■s.alK»r. , 

u Yesterday we had our solemn hunt, and killed 
fourteen hares, — but a dog of Sir Adam's broke 
her leg, and was obliged to he put to death in the 
field. Little Johnnie talks the strangest gibberish 
I ever heard, by way of repeating his little poems. 
I wish the child may ever speak plain. Mamma, 
Sophia, Anne, and 1, bend love.- Always your af- 
fectionate father, Walt ku- Scott.” 

The monument here mentioned was a leaping- 
on-tione, to which the skill of Scott’s master-mason 
had given tlie riiape of Maida recumbent. It had 
6tood by the gate of Abbotsford a year or more be- 
fore the dog died ; and after lie was laid under it, 
his master, dining that evening at Chicfswood, said, 
over his glass of toddy and cigar, that he had been 
bothering his brains to make an epitaph for his 
ancient favourite, but could not please himself. He 
said it must be in Latin, because Maida seemed 
made on purpose to close a hexameter — and beg- 


ged, as I was fresher off the irons u»u uiuucu, 
that I would try to help him. The unfortunate 
couplet above printed was what suggested itself at 
the moment- - and though his own English version 
of it, extemporised next minute, was so much bet- 
ter, on his way homo he gave directions to have 
>t engraved, and engraved it waa before many 
hours had passed. Mr James Ballantyne was tlie 
first person that saw it ; believing it to be Scott’s, 
he a dm i rad ii. of course — and of course, also, he 
| thought lit to print it soon after (as Sir Walter’s) 
in his newspaper — but liis memory had played 
him a trick before ho reached Edinburgh, and as 
lie printed the lines they showed not only their ori- 
ginal blunder, but another of his own creation; he 
had put jam for donuts, llis printing the tiling 
at all was unfortunate; for some friend (1 believe 
it was Lord Miuto) had pointed out in the interim 
the false; quantity of ja twain* and tlie mason was 
just about hi rectify that by substituting some 
legitimate dactyl or spondee, suggested by this 
critic, when the newspaper reached Abbotsford. 
Sir Walter on seeing it said, — “Well, well, since 
liaUuiltyuc has printed the lines at all, l shan’t 
have any corrections made here — l shall write 
and tell him of his blunder, ami let the other stand 
as it is.” Hut uieantiino “ Sir Walter Scott 1 s false 
quantities' 9 had headed various paragraphs in the 
newspapers both in Edinburgh and in London ; 
and, strange to suy, even the undoubted double 
| blunder of Hallaiitytie’s edition found gallant do- 
i fenders. A Mr Lionel Horgucr, who, I think, had 
j published some poems, and dedicated them to 
Scott, was one of these champions: and Sir Walter 
himself hud twice plcudcd guilty in the newspapers, 
before I lie matter was allowed to rest, it is suf- 
ficient to quote the following - 

j “ To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

! ** Abbotsford, Nov. 12, 1824. 

! “ Sir, — As I am a friend to truth, oven in trifles, 

j I cannot consent to shelter myself under the clas- 
] si cal mantle which Mr Lionel Jlerguer and some 
j unknown friend have chosen to extend, in their 
| charity, over my faults in prosody. The two lines 
| were written in mere whim, and without the least 
| intention of their being made public. In the first 
j line, the word jaccs is a mistake of the transcriber 
I (whoever took that trouble ;) the phrase is donuts , 
| which 1 believe is good prosody. The error in the 
; second line, aJ januam. certainly exists, and 1 bow 
i to the casti/rition. I must plead the same apology 
which was used by the great Dr Johnson, when ho 
misinterpreted a veterinary phrase of ordinary oc- 
currence — “ ignorance - pure ignorance” was the 
cause of my blunder. Forty years ago, longs and 
shorts were little attended to in Scottish education; 
1 and have, it appears, forgot the little I may then 
| have learned. I have only to add, that l am far 
| from undervaluing any branch of scholarship be- 
j cause I have not the good fortune to possess it, and 
| heartily wish that those who succeed us may have 
j the benefit of a more accurate classical education 
| than was common in my earlier days, 
j “ Tlie inscription cannot now be altered ; but if 
I it remains a memorial of my want of learning, it 


i John Hughes, Esq. of Oriel College— son of Sir Walter’s Walter Child * , published in 1838, the reader will find an- ele- 

<dd friends. Dr and Mrs Hughes — the same whose “ Itinemry gant and affectionate tribute to Sir Walter Hcott's memory 

of tl.e Rhone " is mentioned with high praise in the Introduc- bee Bentley's Miscellany, No. xvii. p. 433. 

tion to Quentin Xhirward.— In a poem by Mr Hughes, entitled 
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shall not, in addition, convey any imputation on my 
candour. I should have been ashamed, at a more 
stirring time, to ask admission for this plea of 
guilty ; but at present you may think it worth a 
place in your paper. Pugna est de paupere regno . 
—I remain your obedient servant, 

Waltku Scott.” 

The culprit whose sin had brought this contro- 
versy on Sir Walter, was not in his vicinity when 
it was going on — nor cognizant of it until he had 
committed himself ; and on the same 12th of No- 
vember, being the Poet’s last day at Abbotsford for 
the long vacation, he indited the following rhymes 
— which savour of his recent overhauling of Swift 
and Sheridan’s doggrel epistles. 

**ToJ. G. Lockhart, Esq., Northumberland Street, Edinburgh. 

•• Dear John, — T some time ago wrote to inform his 
Fat worship offices, misprinted for doi'mis,- 
But that several Southrons assured mu the jannam 
Was a twitch to both cant of Ass lMschm's cranium. 

You, perhaps, may observe that one Lionel lierguer. 

In defence of our blunder appears a stout arguer. 

But at length I liave settled, I hope, all these clnttors. 

By a rowt in the papers— fine place for such mutters. 

I nave, therefore, to make it for once my command, sir. 
That my gudesoti shall leave the whole thing in my hand, sir. 
And by no means accomplish wlmt James says you threaten. 
Some banter in Blackwood to cltiiin your dog- Latin. 

I have various reasons of weight, on my word, sir. 

For pronouncing a step of this sort were al«*urd, sir. — 
Firstly, erudite sir, *twas against your advising 
I adopted the lines this monstrosity lies in ; 

For you modestly hinted my English translation 
"Would become better far such a dignified station. 

Second — how, in God’s nnme, would my bacon be saved, 
By not having writ wlmt 1 clearly engraved ? 

On the contrary, 1, on the whole, think it better 
To lie whipped as the thief, than lus lousy rv setter. 

Thirdly — don't you perceive that I don't care a lioddlo 
Although fifty false metres wore Hung at my noddle. 

For my Imek Is ns broad and ns hard ns Bcnlomon's, 

And 1 treat as T please lioth the Greeks and the Homans; 
Whereas the said heathens might rather look serious 
At a kick on their drum from the scrilio of Valerius. 

And, fourthly and lastly— it is my good pleasure 
To remain the sole source of that murderous measure. 

So stet pro rat tone voluntas—- lie tractile. 

Invade not, 1 say, my own dear little dactyl; 

If you do, you ’ll occasion a breach in our intercourse ; 
To-morrow will see me in town for the winter-course. 

But not at your door, at the usual hour, sir. 

My own pye-house daughter's good prog to devour, sir. 

Ergo — pence! — on your duty, your squcaniislmess throttle. 
And we'll soothe Prise-inn's spleen with n canny third bottle. 
A tig for all dactyls, a Hg for all spondees, 

A fig for all dunces and dominie Grundys ; 

A Hg for dry thrnpples, south, north, east, and west, sir, 
Speates and raxes 1 * ero five for a famishing guest, sir ; 

And as Katsman 3 and 1 have some topics* for haver, he *11 
Be Invited, I hope, to meet me and Dame Peveril, 

Upon whom, to *ay nothing of (Jury and Anne, you a 
Dog shall be deemed If you fasten your Janncu 

“ P. S . — l foe jocose — but I am nevertheless in 
literal earnest. You incur my serious displeasure 
if you move one inch in this contemptible rumpus. 
So adieu till to-morrow. — Yours affectionately, 

W. S.” 


In tho course of that November several of the 
huge antique buildings, which gave its peculiar 
character to the old town of Edinburgh, perished 
by fire; aud no one, it may be believed, witnessed 
this demolition with more regret than Sir Walter. 
He says to Lord Montagu, on the 18th — 


“ My Dear Lord, — Since I came liefce 1 have 
witnessed a horrible calamity. A fire broke out on 
Monday night in the High Street, raged all night, 
and great part of the next day, catching to the 
steeple of the Tron Church, which being wood was 
soon in a blaze, and burned like regular fire-works 
till all was consumed. All this while the Haines 
were spreading down to the Cowgate amongst those 
closes where the narrowness of the access, and the 
height of the houses, rendered the approach of 
engines almost impossible. On Tuesday night, a 
second fire broke out in the Parliament Square, 
greatly endangering the Courts of Justice, and the 
Advocates’ more than princely Library. By great 
exertions it was prevented approaching this pub- 
lic building; and Sir William Forbes* bank also 
escaped. But all the other houses in the Parlia- 
ment Square are totally destroyed; and I can con- 
ceive no sight more grand or terrible, than to see 
these lofty buildings on fire from top to bottom, 
vomiting out flames like a volcano from every aper- 
ture, and finally crashing down one after another 
into an abyss of fire, which resembled nothing but 
licll ; for there were vaults of wine and spirits 
which sent up huge jets of flame, whenever they 
were called into activity by the fall of these massive 
fragments. Between the corner of the Parliament 
Square and the South Bridge, all is destroyed ex- 
cepting some new buildings at the lower extremity ; 
aud the devastation has extended down the doses, 
which I hope will never be rebuilt on their present 
— I should say their late form. The general dis- 
tress is, of course, dreadful. — Ever yours, 

W. Scott.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 

Tales of the Crusaders begun — A Christmas at Abbotsford, in 
Extracts from the MS. Journal of Captain Basil Hall, li.N. 

Doe. 29, 1824— Jan. 10, 1025. 

During the Winter Session of his Court, Sir Wal- 
ter resumed his usual course of literary exertion, 
which the supervision of carpenters, painters, and 
upholsterers, had so long interrupted. The Tales 
of the Crusaders were begun ; but I defer, for the 
present, the history of their progress. 

Abbotsford was at last finished, and in all its 
splendour; and at Christmas, a larger party than 
the house could ever before have accommodated, 
were assembled there. Among the guests was one 
who kept a copious journal during liis stay, and lias 
kindly furnished me with a copy of it. I shall, 
therefore, extract such passages as bear immedi- 
ately upon Sir Walter Scott himself, who certainly 
was never subjected to sharper observation than 
that of his ingenious friend Captain Basil Hall. 


EXTRACTS FROM CAPTAIN HALL’S JOURNAL. 

“ Abbotsford, Deceinlwr 29, 1824. 

“ This morning my brother James and I set out 
from Edinburgh iu the Bluclier coach at eight 


i Thera is an excellent story (but too long for quotation) in 
the Memorie of the Somervilles (vol. i. p. 240) about nn old 

Lord of that family, who, when he wished preparations to be 
made for high feasting at liis Castle of Cowtlmlly, used to send 
on a billet Inscribed with this laconic phrase, “ SptaUs and 
raares.’ 1 — i. e. spits and ranges. Upon ono occasion. Lady 

Somerville (being newly married, and not yet skilled in her 
husband's hieroglyphics) read the mandate as spear t wd jacks. 


and sent forth 200 armed horsemen, whose appearance on the 
moors greatly alarmed Lord Somerville ana ids guest, who 
happened to be no less a person than King James 111. — See 
Scott's Tales of a Grandfather , Chap. xxii. 

3 Fa toman was one of Mr James llallantyne's many aliases. 
Another (to which Constable mostlv adhered) was “ Mr Basket* 
All"— an allusion to the celebrated printer Baskcrville. 
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o’clock, and although we heard of snow-storms on 
the hills, we bowled along without the smallest im- 
pediment, and with a fine bright sun and cheerful 
fields around us, with only here and there a 
t streak of snow in some shady ravine. We 
arrived in good time — and found several other 
guests at dinner. 

“ The public rooms are lighted with oil-gas in a 
style of extraordinary splendour. The passages, 
also, and the bedrooms, are lighted in a similar 
manner. The whole establishment is on the same 
footing — I mean the attendance and entertainment 
— all is in good order, and an air of punctuality 
and method, without any waste or ostentation, per- 
vades everything. Every one seems at his ease ; 
and although 1 nave been in some big houses in 
my time, and amongst good folks who studied tlieso 
sort of points not & little, 1 don’t remember to have 
anywhere met with tilings better managed in all 
respects. 

“ Had I a hundred pens, each of which at the 
same time should separately write down an anec- 
dote, I could not hope to record one lialf of those 
which our host, to use Spenser’s expression, 
* welled out alway.’ To write down one or two, 
or one or two dozen, would serve no purpose, as 
they were all appropriate to the moment, and were 
told with a tone, gesture, and look, suited exactly 
to the circumstances, but which it is of course im- 
possible in the least degree to describe. 

“ Abbotsford, 30tli December. 

u This morning Major Stistcd, mv brother, and 
I, accompanied Sir Walter Scott on a walk over 
liis grounds, a distance of five or six miles. He 
led us through his plantations, which are in all 
stages of advancement, and entertained us all the 
way with an endless string of anecdotes, more or 
less characteristic of the scenes we were passing 
through. Occasionally he repeated snatches of 
songs, sometimes a whole ballad, and at other times 
he planted his staff in the ground and related some 
tale to us, which, though not in verse, came like a 
stream of poetry from his lips. Thus, about the 
middle of our walk, we had first to cross, and then 
to wind down the banks of the Huntly Bum, the 
scene of old Thomas the Rymcr's interview with 
the Queen of the Fairies. Before entering this little 
glen, he detained us on the heath above till he had 
related the whole of that romantic story, so that by 
the time we descended the path, our imaginations 
were so worked upon by the wild nature of the fic- 
tion, and still more by the animation of the narra- 
tor, that wo felt ourselves treading upon classical 
ground; and though the day was cold, the path 
muddy and scarcely passable, owing to the late 
floods, and the trees all bare, yet I do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen any place so interesting as 
the skill of this mighty magician had rendered this 
narrow ravine, which in any other company would 
have seemed quite insignificant. 

"On reaching an elevated point near a wild 
mountain lake, from whence we commanded a view 
of many different parts of his estate, and saw the 
progress of his improvements, 1 remarked that It 
must be interesting to engage in planting. * Inte- 
resting! 9 he cried; * You can have no idea of the 
ex^ulsilbe delight of a planter — he is like a painter 
laying on his colours — at every moment he sees 
Ins effects coming out. There is no art or occupa- 

L N° XXXIV. 


tion comparable to this; it is fhll of past, pres en t, 
and fatnre enjoyment. 1 look back to the time 
when there was not a tree here, only bare heath; 
I look round and see thousands of trees growing 
up, all of which, I may say almost each of which, 
have received my personal attention. I remember 
five years ago looking forward, with the most de- 
lighted expectation, to this very hour, and as each 
year has passed, the expectation has gone on in- 
creasing. 1 do the same now: I anticipate what 
this plantation and that one will presently be, if 
only taken care of, and there is not a spot of which 
I do not watch tho progress. Unlike building, or 
oven painting, or indeed any other kind of pursuit, 
this has no end, and is never interrupted, bat goes 
on from day to day, and from year to year, with a 
perpetually augmenting interest. Farming I hate; 
what have I to do with fattening and killing beasts, 
or raising com only to cut it down, and to wrangle 
with fanners about prices, and to be constantly at 
the mercy of tho seasons ! There can be no such 
disappointments or annoyances in planting trees.’ 

“It is impossible to touch for an instant on any 
theme, but straightway he has an anecdote to fit it. 
‘ What is the name of that bright spot,’ I said, * on 
which the sun is shining, just there in the line of 
Cowdenknows ? ’ — * That,’ said he, * is called Hard 
Clench . I was long puzzled,’ he added, * to find the 
etymology of this name, and inquired in vain on 
every hand to discover something suitable. I could 
loam nothing more than that near the Cleuch there 
was a spot which tradition said had been a Druid- 
ical place of worship. 'Still this did not help me, 
and I went on for a long time, tormenting myself 
to no purpose. At length, when 1 was reading 
very early one fine summer’s morning, I acciden- 
tally lighted upon n passage in some German book, 
which stated tnat llaxa was the old German term 
for a Druidess. 1 Here, then, tho mystery was 
solved, and I was so enchanted with the discovery, 
that 1 was wild with impatience to tell it to some 
one; so away I mounted up stairs to my wife’s 
room, where she was lying fast asleep. I was well 
aware that she neither knew nor cared one jot 
about the matter; that did not signify — toll it I 
must immediately to some one; so I roused her 
up, and although slio was very angry at being 
awakened out of her comfortable doze, I insisted 
upon bestowing Haxa, and llaxcl Cleuch, and all 
my beautiful discovery of the Druid’s temple, upon 
lier notwithstanding. Now, don’t you understand 
this!' said %c 9 turning to me — ‘ Have not you 
sometimes on board your ship hit upon something 
which delighted you, so that you could not rest till 
you had got hold of some one down whose throat 
you might cram it — some stupid dolt of a lieu- 
tenant, or some gaping midshipman, on whom in 
point of foot it was totally thrown oway ? — but still 
you had the satisfaction of imparting it, without 
which half the pleasure is lost.’ 

“ Thus we strolled along, borne as it were on 
this strange stream of song and story. Nothing 
came amiss to him; the most trivial and common- 
place incident, when turned in his hand, acquired 
a polish and a clearness of the first water. ^ Over 
all, too, there was breathed an air of benignity and 
good-will to all men, which was no less striking 
than the eloquence and point of bis narratiotUL 


1 Hcxe b modem German for witek. 
L 1 
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The manner hi which he spoke of his neighbours, 
and of distant persons of whose conduct he disap- 
proved, was all in the same spirit. lie did not 
cloak their faults — he spoke out manfully in con- 
tempt of wliat was wrong; but this was always 
accompanied by some kindly observation, some 
reservation in favour of the good they possessed, 
Fome natural and proper allowance. I say natural, 
because I should be giving a wrong impression of 
the character of his conversation, were I to let it 
be supposed that these excuses or extenuations 
were mawkishly uttered, or tliat he acted a part, 
and as a matter of rule said something in favour 

even of those ho condemned 

“ He is loyal to the back-bone, to use a vulgar 
phrase; — but with all this, there is nothing servile 
or merely personal in his loyalty. When the King 
was coming to Edinburgh, and it was kuown he 
was to puss over Waterloo Bridge, a gentleman 
suggested to him the fitness of concealing or erasing 
the inscription respecting Prince Leopold 1 on the 
arch of the bridge, as it was known there was a 
coolness between tlic King and his son-in-law. 
‘ Wliat!’ said ho, ‘shall we insult the King’s son- 
in-law, and through him the King himself, by any 
allusion to, or notice of, wliat is so unworthy of all 
parties! Shall wo be ashamed of our own act, and 
without any diminution of our respect for those to 
whom the compliment was paid, draw back and 
eat our words because we have heard of a petty 
misunderstanding! Shall we undo that, which our 
respect for the King and his family alone prompted 
us, right or wrong, to do! No, sir! sooner tiian 
that inscription should be erased, or even covered 
with flags or flowers, as jou propose, or that any- 
thing, in short, should be done to show that wc 
wore ashamed of our respect for Prince Leopold, 
or sought to save tlio King’s feelings by a sacrifice 
of our own dignity, I would with my own hand set 
the town of Edinburgh on fire, and destroy it!’ 


“ In the evening wo had a great feast indeed. 
Sir Walter asked us if we had ever read Christabel, 
and upon Borne of us admitting with shame that we 
had never even seen it, he offered to read it, and 
took a cliair in tlio midst of all the jiarty in the 
library. He read the poem from end to end with 
a wonderful pathos and variety of expression — in 
some parts his voice was deep and sonorous, at 
others loud and animated, but all most carefully 
appropriate, and very sweetly modulated. In his 
hands, at all events, Christabel justified Lord 
Byron’s often quizzed character of it — ‘ a wild and 
singularly original and beautiful poem.’ 

‘‘Sir Walter also read us, with the utmost de- 
light, or, as it is called, completely con am are, the 
famous poem ou Thomas the Rhymer’s adventure 
with tlio Queen of the Fairies ; but I am at a loss 
to say which was tlio most interesting, or even I 
will say poetical — his conversational account of it 
to us to-day on the very spot, Huntly Bum, or the 
highly characteristic ballad which he read to us in 
the evening. 9 

“ Interspersed with these various readings were 
hundreds of stories, some quaint, some pathetical 
— some wild and fairylike, and not a few warlike, 
especially of the old times, and now and then one 


of Wellington and Waterloo ; and sometimes he 
gave anecdotes of things close to his own doors, — 
ay, and incidents of this very day, which we had 
passed unseen, but which were now kindled into 
interest and importance, as if by the touch of a 
magician’s wand. 

“ There was also much pleasing singing — many 
old ballAds, and many pretending to be old ballads, 
were sung to the harp and pianoforte. The follow- 
ing is so exquisitely pathetic, that I copied it, after 
I went to my room, from the young lady’s book, 
and give it a place, though perhaps it is to be found 
somewhere in print: — 

“ My love he built me a bonnio bower,” &c. Arc.* 

“ Abbotsford, 31st December 1824. 

“ The fashion of keeping up old holidays by bon- 
fires and merriment, is surely decreasing. Or is it 
that we, the recorders of these things, are getting 
older, and take consequently less interest in what 
no longer amuses us, so that we may be deceived 
in supposing the taste of our juniors to be altered, 
while in fact it is only our own dispositions and 
habits that are changed in complexion 1 It may ho 
so — still I suspect that the progress of education, 
and the new habits of industry, and the more varied 
and generous objects which have been opened of 
late years to all classes, have tended greatly to 
hanisli those idle ceremonies and jovialities which 
I can just recollect in my childhood as being of 
doubtful pleasure, but which our ancestors describe 
as being near tho summit of their enjoyments. 
Be this as it may in tho eyes of others, I confess, 
for my part, that your Christmas and New-yearS* 
parties seem generally dull. There are several 
causes for this : The mere circumstance of being 
brought together for tho express purpose of being 
merry, acts in opposition to the design in view ; no 
one is pleased on compulsion; then it seldom hap- 
pens that a party is quite well sorted; and a third 
reason is, that it will scarcely ever happen that a 
family circle can bo drawn together on two succes- 
sive years, without betraying to the ey© of affection 
some fatal blanks ‘ that were not there before.’ 

“ I took notice at supper, as we waited for the 
moment that was to give birth to a new year, that 
there was more than one ‘ unquiet drooping of the 
eye ;’ and amidst the constrained hilarity of the 
hour I could trace a faltering in some voices, which 
told distinctly enough to an car tliat was watching 
for it, that however present the smiling cheek and 
laughing eye might seem to be, the bleeding heart 
was far away. 4 

“ It is true enough that it is to ‘ moralize too 
deeply’ to take thiugs in this way, and to conjure 
up with an ingenuity of self-annoyance these blight- 
ing images. So it is, and bo I acted; and as my 
heart was light and unloaded with any care, 1 
exerted myself to carry through the ponderous 
evening — ponderous only because it was one set 
apart to be light and gay. I danced reels like a 
wild man, snapped my fingers, and hallooed with 
the best of them, flirted with the young ladies at 
all hazards — and with the elder ones, of which 
there was a store, I talked and laughed finely. As 
a suite of rooms was open, various little knots were 
formed, and nothing would hate been nicer had 


1 Mam Leopold liad base present at tbs opening of this 

brides —and tbe Inscription records that circumstance. 

•Bee this ballad in tbs Border Minstrclsy t vol. It. 


• See "The Border WldowVLament,” in the MinstreUy, 
votiiL pp. 94-7 

4 The widow and da tighten of the poet’s brother, Mr Thomas 
Scott, we of the party. 
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we been Ml alone, but we tnust needs be dancing, 
singing, playing, jesting, or something or other 
different from that which we might be naturally 
disposed to be doing. Wherever the Great Un- 
known went, indeed, there was a sort of halo of fun 
and intelligence around him; but his plan of letting 
all things Side was not caught up somehow, and we 
were thored about more than enough. 

“ Supper was over just at midnight, and as the 
clock was striking twelve, we all stood up, after 
drinking a hearty bumper to tho old year, and 
having joined hands cross-wise, each with his right 
hand seising his neighbour’s left, all joined chorus 
in an appropriate song by Sir Adam Fergusson, a 
worthy knight possessed of infinite drollery. Then 
followed other toasts of a loyal description, and then 
a sdhg, a good red-hot Jacobite song to the King 1 * * 
— a ditty which a century ago, might have cost the 
company tlieir heads, or at least their hands — but 
now it did no more than draw broad smiles of af- 
fected apprehension, and that roguish sort of look 
natural when people are innocently employed in 
doing what is field to he mischievous, but liarms 
no one. 

“ Still, still, it was ponderous. Not all the hu- 
mour and miraculous vivacity and readiness of our 
host could save it — long blank pauses occurred — 
and then a feeble whisper — but little more, and 
the roar of a jolly toast subsided into a hollow calm. 
I dwell upon all this merely to make people consi- 
der how useless it is to get up such things nowa- 
days — for if Walter Scott, with all appliances and 
means to boot — in his noble house — surrounded 
by his own choice friends — full of health and all 
he can wish, is unable to exempt a Hogmanay party 
from the soporific effect proverbially attendant upon 
manufactured happiness, who else need venture on 
the experiment! At about one we broke up, and 
every one seemed rejoiced to be allowed to go about 
at pleasure : while the horses were putting to, to 
carry off our numerous company, and shawls were 
hunting for, people became bright again, and not 
being called upon to act any part, fell instantly into 
good-humour; and we had more laughing and true 
hilarity in the last half hour than in all the evening 
before. The Author of Waverley himself seemed 
to fee) the reviving influence of freedom, and cruized 
about from group to group, firing in a shot occa- 
sionally to give spirit to what was going on, and 
then hauling off to engage with some other — to 
show his stores of old armour — his numerous old 
carved oak cabinets, filled with the strangest tilings 
— adder-stones of magical power — fairies* rings — 
pearls of price, and amongst the rest a mourning 
ring of poor Lord Byron’s, securely stowed away 
in one of the inmost drawers 1 

44 On one of those roving expeditions he pushed 
his head into the circle of which I happened to 
make one, and seizing upon some casual analogy, 
said * that reminds me of a story of a lair, fair 
lady/ dee. All became mute and crowded about 
him, and he began in a low, solemn, and very im- 
pressive voice, with a sort of mock earnestness 
which fixed the attention in a wonderful degree, 
and gave an air of truth and importance to what 
he was telling, as if it were some material fact 
which he had to communicate for our serious con- 


i ** llers's to the King, boys. 

Ye ken wlia I mssn, boys, ” Src. 

Bee Hooo's 


fcc. 

JacobHe Relic*. 


si deration. 4 There was/ said he 4 a very merry 
party collected in a town in France, and amongst 
oil the gay lords and ladies there assembled, there 
was none who Caused so great a sensation, as a 
beautiful young lady who danced, played, and sang 
in the most exquisite style. There were only two 
unaccountable circumstances belonging to he*— 
one was, that she never went to church, or attended 
family prayers; tho other, that she always wore 
a slender black velvet band or girdle round her 
waist. She was often asked about these peculiari- 
ties, but she always evaded the interrogatories, 
and still by her amiable manners and beauty won 
all hearts. One evening, in a dance, her partner 
saw an opportunity of pulling the loop of her little 
black girdle behind ; it fell to the ground, and im- 
mediately the lady became pale as a sheet— then 
gradually shrunk and shrunk — till at length nothing 
was to be seen in her place but a small heap of 

grey ashes 1* 

u I forgot to mention that in the course of a con- 
versation about ghosts, fears in the dark, and such 
matters, Sir Walter mentioned having once arrived 
at a country inn, when he was told there was no 
bed for him. 1 No place to lie down at all I’ said 
he. * No/ said the people of the house — 4 none, 
except a room in which there is a corpse lying.’ 
4 Well,’ said he 4 did the person die of any conta- 
gious disorder!’ * Oh no — not at all/ said they. 
‘ Well, then,’ continued he, * let me have the other 
bed. — So/ said Sir Walter, * I laid mo down, and 
never had a better night's sleep in my life.* 


** Abbotsford, January 1, 1820. 

“ Yesterday being Hogmanay, there was a con- 
stant succession of Guisard* — i. e . boys dressed up 
in fantastic caps, with their shirts over their jac- 
kets, and with wooden swords in their hands. These 
players acted a sort of scene before us, of which the 
hero was one Goloshin, who gets killed in a 4 battle 
for love/ but is presently brought to life again by a 
doctor of the party. 

44 As may bo imagined, the taste Of our host is to 
keep up these old ceremonies. Thus, in the morn- 
ing, yesterday, I observed crowds of boys and girls 
coming to the back door, where each on* got a 
penny and an oaten-cake. No less than 70 pennies 
were thus distributed — and very happy the little 
bodies looked, with their well-stored bags. 

44 People accustomed to the planting of trees are 
well aware how grateful the rising generations of 
the forest are to the hand which thins and prunes 
them. And it makes one often melancholy to see 
what a destructive sort of waste and retardation 
goes on by the neglect of young woods — how much 
beauty is lost — how much wealth is wantonly thrown 
away, and what an air of shittishness is given to 
scenery, which, with a very little trouble, might 
have adorned and embellished, not to say enriched, 
many a great estate. 

u I never saw this mischievous effect of indo- 
lence more conspicuously made manifest than in a 
part of the grounds here. Sir Walter’s property on 
one side is bounded by a belt of fir trees, say twenty 
yards across. The * march’ runs directly along the 
centre of this belt, so that one-lialf of the trees be- 
long to his neighbour, the other to him. The mo- 
ment he came in possession he set about thinning 
and tunning the trees, and planting a number of 
hardwood snoots under the shelter of the firs. In 
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a very short time the effect was evident : the trees, 
heretofore choked up, had run into scraggy stems, 
and were sadly stunted in growth; but having now 
room to breathe and to take exercise, they have 
shot up in the course of a few years in a wonderful 
manner, and have set out branches on all sides, 
while their trunks have gradually lost the walking- 
stick or hop-polo aspect which they were forced to 
assume before, and the beeches and oaks and other 
recent trees are starting up vigorously under tho 
genial influence of their owner’s care. Meanwhile 
the obstinate, indolent, or ignorant possessor of 
the other half of the belt, has done nothing to his 
woods for many years, and the growth is apparently 
at a stand in its original ugliness and uselessness. 
The trees are none of them above half the height 
of Sir Walter’s, and few, if any, of half the dia- 
meter. So very remarkable is the difference, that 
'without the most positive assurances I could not 
believe it possible that it could have been brought 
about by mere care in so short a period as live 
years. The trees on the one side arc quite without 
value, either to make fences or to sell as supports 
to the coal-pits near Berwick, while Sir Walter al- 
ready reaps a groat profit from the mere thinning 
out of his plantations. To obtain such results, it 
will he easily understood that much personal atten- 
tion is necessary, much method and knowledge of 
the subject. It happens, however, that in this very 
attention lie finds his chief pleasure — lie is a most 
exact and punctual man of business, and has made 
it his favourite study to acquire a thorough know- 
lodge of the art. 

“ His excel Unit taste in planting has produced a 
very important effect. In laying out his plantations, 
ho was guided partly by a feeling that it was natu- 
ral and beautiful to follow the 4 lie of the ground,* 
as it is called, and partly by an idea that by lead- 
ing his young wood along hollows and gentle slopes, 
ho would be taking the surest course to give it 
shelter. But though he had only tho prosperity 
and picturesqueness of tho wood in view, ho has 
also, he finds, added to the value of the adjoining 
fields that remain unplanted. The person who for- 
merly rented one farm came to him and offered to 
take the unplanted part again, and to pay the same 
rent for it as lie had paid originally for the whole, 
although one-lialf of it is now a young forest and 
effectually enclosed. On Sir Walter’s expressing 
his surprise at this, the man said that, both for 
growing corn and for the pasture of sheep, tho 
land was infinitely improved in value by the pro- 
tection which his rising woods and numerous en- 
closures afforded. 

44 This will seem still more remarkable when it is 
mentioned that, whenever circumstances permitted, 
his best land has been selected for planting trees. 
* I have no patience,’ he exclaimed, * with those 
people who consider that a tree is not to be placed 
except on a soil where nothing else will grow. Why 
should the noblest of all vegetables be condemned 
to the worst soil 1 After all, it is the most produc- 
tive policy to give trees every advantage, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, as I have just shown you. 
The immediate return in cash is not so great in- 
deed as from wheat, but it is eventually as sure, if 
matters be properly attended to — and this is all 
over and above one’s great and constantly increas- 
ing source of enjoyment in the picturesque beauty 
which rising woods afford.' 


“ Abbotsford, January 9, 1895. • 

44 At breakfast to-day we had, as usual, some 150' 
stories — God knows how they came in, but he is, 
in the matter of anecdote what Hudibras was in 
figures of speech — * his mouth he could not ope — 
but out there flew a trope* — So with the Great Un- 
known : his mouth he cannot open without giving 
out something worth hearing — and all so simply, 
good-naturedly, and naturally! I quite forget all 
these stories but one : — * My cousin Watty Scott/ 
said he, 4 was a midshipman some forty years ago 
in a ship at Portsmouth ; he and two other com- 
panions had gone on shore, and had overstaid their 
leave, spent all their money, and run up an im- 
mense bill at a tavern on the Point : the ship made 
the signal for sailing, but their landlady said, 44 No, 
gentlemen — you shall not escape without paying 
your reckoning;” and she accompanied her words 
by appropriate actions, and placed them under the 
tender keeping of a sufficient party of bailiffs. They 
felt that they were in a scrape, and petitioned very 
hard to be released. — “ No, no,” said Mrs Quick- 
ly, 44 I must be satisfied one way or t’other : you 
must be well aware, gentlemen, that you will be 
totally ruined if you don’t get on board in time.” 
They made long faces, and confessed that it was 
but too true. — 44 Well,” said she, “ I’ll give you 
one chance — I am so circumstanced here that [ 
cannot carry on my business as a single woman, 
and I must contrive Bomehow to have a husband, 
or at all events J must be able to produce a mar- 
riage certificate ; and therefore the only terms on 
which you Bhall all three have leave to go on board 
to-morrow morning is, that one of you consent to 

marry me. I don’t care a d which it is ; but, 

j by all that’s holy, one of you I will have, or else 
j you all three go to jail, and your Bhip sails without 
; you ! ” The virago was not to be pacified, and the 
j poor youths, left to themselves, agreed after a time 
to draw lots, and it happened to fall on my cousin. 
No time was lost, and off they marched to church, 
and my poor relative was forthwith spliced. The 
bride, on returning, gave them a good substantial 
dinner and several bottles of wine a -piece, and 
having tumbled them into a wherry, sent them off. 
The ship sailed, and the young men religiously ad- 
! liered to the oath of secrecy they had taken previous 
. to drawing lots. The bride, I should have said, 

! merely wanted to be married, and was the first to 
! propose an eternal separation. Some months after, 

| at Jamaica, a file of papers reached the midship- 
| man’s berth, and Watty, who was observed to be 
j looking over them carelessly, reading an account 
! of a robbery and murder at Portsmouth, suddenly 
| jumped up, in his ecstasy forgot his obligation ot 
! secrecy, and cried out, 44 Thanks be to God, my wife 
is hanged 1”’ 

“ Mixed up with all this fun, Sir Walter lias 
much admirable good sense, and makes many valu- 
able reflections, which are apt sometimes to escape 
notice from the unpretending manner in which they 
are introduced. Talking of different professions 
to-day, and of the universal complaint of each one 
being overstocked, he observed — 4 Ay, ay, it is the 
same in all: we wear our teeth out in the hard 
drudgery of the outset, and at length when we do 
get bread to eat, we complain that the crust is hard; 
so that in neither case are we satisfied.’ 

44 Taking up a book with a pompous dedication 
to tho King, he read the first paragraph, in which 
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the style was inverted in such a manner as scarcely 
to be intelligible, but yet was so oddly turned as to 
excite curiosity. * Now, this,’ he said, * is just like 
a man coming into a room bottom foremost in order 
to excite attention : he ought to be kicked for his 
pains.’ 

u Speaking of books and booksellers, lie remarked 
that, considered generally, ail author might be sa- 
tisfied if he got one-six tli part of the retail price of 
his book for his share of tho profits; — this seems 
very moderate — but who should have such means 
of making a right calculation on such a point 1 

“ Some conversation arose about stranger tour- 
ists, and 1 learned that Sir Walter had at length 
been very reluctantly obliged to put a stop to tho 
inundation of these people, by sending an intima- 
tion to the inns at Melrose and Selkirk to stop them, 
by a message saying it was not convenient to re- 
ceive company at Abbotsford, unless their visit had 
been previously announced and accepted. Before 
this, the house used to be literally stormed: no less 
than sixteen parties, all uninvited, came ill one day 
— and frequently eight or ten forced themselves 
in ; so that it became impossible for the family to 
have a moment to themselves. The tourists roved 
about the house, touched and displaced the armour, 
and I dare say (though this was not admitted) many 
and many a set carried off some trophy with them. 

“ Just as breakfast was concluded to-day lie said, 

* Ladies and gentlemen, I sliall read prayers at 
eleven, when 1 expect you all to attend.’ lie did 
not treat the subject as if ashamed of it, which some 
do. He did not say, ‘ those who please inay come, 
and any one who likes may stay away,’ as I have 
often heard. He read the Church of England ser- 
vice, and did it with singular beauty and impres- 
siveness, varying bis voice according to tho subject; 
and as the first lesson was from a very poetical, 
j wirt of Isaiah, he kindled up and read it with a 
great deal of animation, without, however, overstep- 
ping the solemnity of the occasion. 

“ We had au amusing instance of his playfulness 
this evening. Something introduced tho subject of 
lions. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ 1 think it amusing enough 
to lie a lion : what think you. Captain Hall ? * — 

* Oh,* 1 answered, * I am always too much flattered 
by it — and nothing gratifies mo more than being 
made to wag my tail and roar in my small way.’ — 
‘ That’s right,’ lie said, turning to the company; 

‘ nothing is more diverting than being handed 
about in that way, and for my part 1 enjoy it ex- 
ceedingly. 1 was once hunted by a well-known 
lion-catclier, who I found was also in Bearcli of 
Miss O’Neill, and it so chanced that we met toge- 
ther at Highgatc, or in that neighbourhood, and 
we were carried out to so© some grounds, in the 
course of which both the lion and the lioness found 
themselves in a place where there was an iron rail- 
ing all round. “ Now',’’ said 1, “ if you liave got a 
lock there to turn upon us, you have us both for 
ever, and your fortune is made. You have only 
to hoist a flag on a pole at the top of the hill, and 
stick up a few bills saying that you have just caught 
those two beautiful animals, and in an hour's time 
you have half the metropolis to see us at a shilling 
a-head, and we snail roar in grand style — shall we 
not. Miss O’Neill!”’ 

“ He then laughed much at some lions about 
town, who disdained being stirred up with a long 
pole, as every good lion ought to be. * You and 1, 


Captain Hall, know better, and we enjoy ourselves 
accordingly in oar noble-beast capacity; — whereas 
those poor wretches lose all the good tilings we get 
— because, forsooth, they must fee loved and ad- 
mired, and made much of for their mere human 
qualities — while we are content with our preten- 
sions as monsters 1’ 

** Abbotsford, January 3. 

“ There has been an immense flood in the Tweed 
lately, which overflowed its hanks, and did a world 
of mischief, though not quite bo great as that at 
St Pctersburgh. But wliat is comical, this rise of 
the river actually set Abbotsford on fire : at least 
the offices on the hauyh below the house, where the 
water rose three feet perpendicular above the floor; 
and happening to encounter a pile of unslaked lime 
in the corner of a cow-house, presently set it in a 
blazo ! There was no want of water, you may be 
sure — * too much of water, poor Ophelia,’ — and 
no great damage was done. This flood raised the 
water considerably more than a foot — exactly three 
inches higher than that of 1812, tho highest over 
known up to tliat date. 

“A neighbouring laird and his son joined our 
party yesterday, Mr Henderson of Eildon Hall, Riul 
the proprietor of the well-known hills of that name. 
His history may amuse you. He was, long ago, 
clerk of the Cockct at Leith, an office worth £00 a? 
year, and this was his whole substance. It chanced 
that Mr llamsay, the banker, was in want of a clerk, 
and said to a friend — ‘ Do you know any one who 
writes a good hand, is honest and steady, and who 
never opens his mouth from ono year’s end to the 
other ?’ — ( 1 know your man exactly,’ said the 
other; and Mr II. was accordingly made clerk 
under Mr llamsay, with whom ho kept up the 
necessary communication by means of a sort of 
telegraph, os it is alleged, as Mr It. had a great 
dislike to speech. In process of timo our hero in- 
sinuated himself so completely into tho good graces 
of his patron that lie got a small share in the bank, 
then a larger, and so oil. It happened about this 
time that the man who had taken Crafglcitli quarry 
failed for want of capital ; and our friend, the silent 
clerk of the Cocket, who had tho bank under liis 
lee, bought up tho contract, and cleared ten thou- 
sand a-year for nine or ten years by this one job. 
So tltafc what with the bank, and sundry other spe- 
culations, which all turned out well, lie amassed 
great wealth, and resolved to turn country gentle- 
man. 

“ One day in company lie was making inquiries 
about land, and a gentleman opposite was so elo- 
quent in praise of Eildon Hall, tuen in the market, 
that lie was seized with a desire to be the pur- 
chaser. — ‘ What is the price!’ asked be. — * Why,’ 
said the other, ‘ I dare say you may get it for forty 
thousand pounds.’ — ‘ Indeed 1’ said our ouarryinan, 
* I will give that with pleasure — and I authorize 
you to make the offer.’ 

“ Now, the amusing thing about this transaction 
is, that the estate in question had been some time 
advertised for sale for thirty -seven thousand pounds 
only; thus our worthy friend of the telegraph gave 
three thousand more for the property tlian was 
asked, to the great delight and astonishment of 
Messrs Todd and Romanes, the agents for the sale. 
A fact, by the way, which goes tar to support the 
Lord Chancellor’s estimate of a banker’s intellects- 

M With all this our taciturn friend makes * a very 
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decent lord/ is well esteemed In the neighbour* 
hood ; and, as he has the discretion now to take 
good advice, he is likely to do well. 

" Sir Adam Fergusson, who is the most humo- 
rous man alive, and delights in showing up his 
neighbour, mentioned to him the other day that 
the Eildon estate was sadly in want of lime . — * Eh! * 
said the laird, ‘ I am much obliged to you for that 
hint — I am just ruined for want o’ hints !’ 

44 At this moment there is a project for making 
a railway from Berwick to Kelso, as all the world 
knows ; but tho Great Unknown and several other 
gentlemen are anxious to tail on a branch from 
Melrose to meet the great one; and as Mr H., with 
his long purse and his willingness to receive hints, 
is no bad card in the game, he has been brought up 
to Abbotsford for a week : his taciturnity has long 
ago fled, and he is now one of the most loquacious 
Borderers going. Torwoodlee, too, and his son the 
Skipper came to breakfast to-day, in order that 
the whole party might have a consultation before 
going to the railroad meeting at Melrose. I should 
suspect that when the Author of Waverley sets his 
shoulders to any wheel, it must be in a devilish 
deep slough if it be not lifted out. 

44 As my brother James was obliged to return to 
Edinburgh, and I thought that I had staid long 
enough, we set out from Abbotsford after luncheon, 
very reluctantly, for tho party had grown upon our 
esteem very much, and had lately been augmented 
by the arrival from England of Mr Lockhart, whom 
I wished to get acquainted with, and of Captain 
Scott, tho poet’s eldest son. The family urged mo 
very much to stay, and 1 could only get away by 
making a promise to return for their little dance 
on Friday evening ; so that it is not impossible this 
journal may have some additions made to it in the 
same strain.” 


“ Abbotsford, 7tb January 1825. 

“ To-day my sister Fanny and I came hero. In 
tho evening there was a dance in honour of Sir 
Walter Scott’s eldest son, who had recently come 
from Sandhurst College, after having passed through 
some military examinations with great credit. 

“ We had a great clan of Scotte. There were no 
less than nine Scotts of Harden, and ten of other 
families. There were others besides from the 
neighbourhood — at least half-a-dozen Fergussons, 
with tlio jolly Sir Adam at their head — Lady Fer- 
gusson, her niece Miss Jobson, the pretty heiress 

of Lochore, &c. &e. &c 

44 The evening passed very merrily, with much 

3 >irited dancing; and the supper was extremely 
leerful, and quite superior to that of Hogmanay. 

“ Abbotsford, 8th January. 

44 It is wonderful how many people a house can 
be made to hold upon occasions such as this ; and 
when, in the course of the morning, the neighbours 
eame to stream off to their respective homes, one 
stared, like tho man in the Arabian Nights who 
uncorked the genie, thinking how the deuce they 
ever got in. There were a few who stayed a while 
to saunter about the dressed grounds, under the 
guidance of Sir Walter; but by one or two o’clock 
my Bister and I found ourselves the only guests 
left, and on the Great Unknown proposing a walk 
to a point in his plantations called Tumagain, we 
gladly accepted his offer and set out. 


“ I have never seen him in better spirits, and wo 
accompanied him for several hours with great de- 
light. I observed on this occasion the tone of his 
innumerable anecdotes was somewhat different from 
what it had been when James and I and some 
other gentlemen formed his companions. There 
was then an occasional roughness in the point and 
matter of the stories ; but no trace of this to-day. 
He was no less humorous, however, and varied 
than before; — always appropriate, too — in har- 
mony with the occasion, as it were — never lug- 
ging in stories by the head and shoulders. It 
is very difficult, 1 may say impossible, to give a 
correal conception of this by mere description. So 
much consists in the manner and the actual tone 
and wording of what ib said ; so much, also, which 
cannot be imparted, in the surrounding circum- 
stances — the state of tho weather — the look of 
the country — the sound of the wind in the trees 
close at hand — tho view of the distant hills: — all 
these and a thousand other tilings produce an 
effect on the minds of those present which suits 
them for the reception of the conversation at the 
momont, and prevents any transfer of the senti- 
ments produced thereby, to any one differently cir- 
cumstanced. 

44 On reaching tho brow of the hill on the east- 
ern side of one of his plantations, we came in sight 
of Melrose Abbey, on which there was a partial 
gleam of sunshine lighting up an angle of the ruins. 
Straightway wo had an anecdote of Tom Purdie, 
his gamekeeper and factotum. Tom has been many 
years with Sir Walter, and being constantly in 
such company, has insensibly picked up some of 
the taste and l'ecling of a higher order. ‘ When 1 
came hero first,* said Tom to the factor’s wife, 4 1 
was little better than a beast, and knew nac inair 
than a cow what was pretty and wliat was ugly. I 
was cuif enough to think that the bonniest thing in 
a country-side was a corn-field enclosed in four 
stane dykes ; but mow 1 ken the difference. Look 
this way, Mrs La id law, and I *11 show you what the 
gentlefolks likes. Sec ye there now the sun glint- 
ing on Melrose Abbey ! It’s no aw bright, nor it’s 
no aw shadows neither, but just a bit screed o’ 
light — and a bit daud o’ dark yonder like, and 
that’s what they ca’ picturesque; and, indeed, it 
maun be confessed it is unco bonnie to look at !’ 

“ Sir Walter wished to liave a road made through 
a straight belt of trees winch had been planted be- 
fore he purchased tho property, but being obliged 
to return to Edinburgh, he entrusted it to Tom 
Purdie, his ‘ right-hand man.* 4 Tom,’ said he, 
4 you must not make this walk straight — neither 
must it bo crooked.’ ‘ Deil, Sir ! than wbat maun 
it be like?’ 4 Why,* said his master, 4 don’t you 
remember when you were a shepherd, Tom, the 
way in which you dandered hame of an even ? You 
never walked straight to your house, nor did you 
go much about ; now make me just such a walk as 
you used to take yourself.’ Accordingly, * Tom’s 
walk 9 is a standing proof of the skill and taste of 
the ci-devant shepherd, as well as of the happy 
power which his master possesses, in trifles as well 
as in great affairs, of imparting }ris ideas to those 
he wishes to influence 

44 In the course of our walk ho entertained ns 
much by an acoount of the origin of the beautiful 
song of * Auld Robin Gray.* * It was written,’ he 
said, * by lady Anne Lindsay 9 now Lady Ann# 
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Barnard. 1 Site happened to be at a house where 
she met Mias Suff Johnstone, a well known person, 
who played tlie air, and accompanied it by words of 
no great delicacy, whatever their antiquity might 
be 5 — and Lady Anne, lamenting that no better 
words should belong to such a melody, immediately 
set to work and composed this very pathetic story. 
Truth, I am sorry to say, obliges me to add that it 
was a fiction. Robin Gray was her father’s gar- 
dener, and the idea of the young lover going to 
sea, which would have been quite out of character | 
here amongst the shepherds, was natural enough ’ 
where she was then residing, on the coast of Fife, j 
It was long unknown,* he added, ‘ who the author ! 
was; and indeed thero was a clergyman on the 
coi^t whose conscience was so large that he took 
the burden of this matter upon himself, and pleaded 
guilty to the authorship. About two year.* ago I 
wrote to Lady Anne to know the trutfi — and she 
wrote back to sav she was certainly the author, but 
wondered how I could have guessed it, os there 
was no person alive to whom she had told it. When 
I mentioned having heard it long ago from a com- 
mon friend who was dead, she then recollected me, 
and wrote one of the kindest letters I ever re- 
ceived, saying she liad till now not the smallest 
idea that I was the little lame boy she had known 
so many years before.* 

“ 1 give this anecdote, partly from its own inte- 
rest, and partly for the sake of introducing the un- 
concerned allusion to his own lameness — which 1 
have heard him mention repeatedly, in the same 
sort of way, without seemingly caring about it. 
Once speaking of the old city wall of Edinburgh 
(which, by the way, ho says was built during the 
panic caused by the disastrous battle of Floddcu 
Field) — ho said it used to be a great ploy in his 
youth to climb the said wall. 4 1 used often to do 
it,* lie observed, 4 notwithstanding my bad foot, 
which made it no very easy job.* 

44 On coming to a broad path in tlia middle of 
the woods, we took notico of a finger-post, on which 
was written * The llod to Selkirk.* Wo made some 
remark about Tom’s orthography, upon which ho 

* T.iiily Anne Barnard died in 1825. and in the Mime year 
Fir Walter Scott edited, for the Batmatyno Club, a tract 
containing a corrected version of tlie original ballad, and two 
continuations by the authoress. Part of tho preface, which 
consists almost entirely of a letter from her to the editor, is its 
follows: — “ Robin Ora y, so called from its being tho name of 
the old herd at ltalcamu, was bom soon after tbe dose of tho 
year 1771. My sister Margaret had married and accompanied 
Tier husband to Ixmdon ; I was melancholy, and endeavoured 
to amuse myself by attempting a few poetical trifles. Thero 
was an ancient Scotch melody, of which I was passionately 

fond; » who lived before your day, used to sing 

it to us at Balcorras. She did not object to its having improper 
words, though I did. I longed to sing old Sophy's air to dif- 
ferent words, and give to its plaintive tones some little history 
of virtuous distress in humble life, such as might suit it. While 
attempting to effect this in my closet, I called to my little sister, 
now Lady Hardwicke, who was the only person near me, 4 1 
have been writing a ballad, my dear; I am oppressing mv he- 
roine with many misfortunes. I have already sent her Jamie 
to sea, and broken her father's arm, and made her mother fall 
sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray for lier lover ; but I wish 
to load her with a fifth sorrow within Uie four lines, poor thing 1 
Help me to one.* — * Steal the cow, sister Anne,* said the little 
Elizabeth. Tlie cow was immediately lifted by me, and the 
■ong completed. At our fireside, and amongst our neighbours, 

* Auld Robin Gray' was always called for. I was pleased in 
secret with the approbation It met with; but such was my dread 
of being suspected of writing anything , perceiving the shyness 
it created in those who could write nothing, that I carefully 
kept my own secret. ******* Meantime, little as this 
matter seems to have been worthy of a dispute, it afterwards 
became a party question between the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. * Rolan Gray* was either every very ancient ballad. 


laughed, and said that that finger-post had gained 
him great popularity in tlie neighbourhood. *1 
cannot say,* he remarked, * that I had any such 
view when I ordered it to be put up. The publio 
road, it is true, is not far off, and tliis leads through 
tho very centre of my grounds, but I never could 
bring myself to make that & reason for excluding 
any person who finds it agreeable or advantageous 
to take over the hill if lie likes. But although 
my practice in this respect had always been well 
known, tho actual admission of it, the avowed esta- 
blishment of it as a sort of right, by sticking up the 
finger-post, was received as a kind of boon, and 1 
got a world of credit for a tiling which had cer- 
tainly not any popularity for its object. * Neverthe- 
less,’ he continued, 4 1 have no scruple in Baying 
that what 1 did, deserved the good people’s ac- 
knowledgment ; and I seriously disapprove of those 
proprietors who act on a different principle In 
these matters. Nothing oil earth would induce me 
to put up boards threatening prosecution, or cau- 
tioning one’s fellow-creatures to beware of man- 
traps and spring-guns. I hold that all such things 
are not only in tlie highest degree offensive and 
; hurtful to the feelings of people whom it is every 
way important to conciliate, but that they are 
nlso quite inefficient — and I will venture to say, 
that not one of my young trees lias ever been cut, 
nor a fence trodden down, or any kind of damage 
done, in consequence of the free access which all 
tho world has to my place, lbound tho house, of 
course, there is a set of walks set apart and kept 
private for the ladies — but over all tno rest of my 
land any one may rove as ho likes. I please my- 
self with the reflection that many people of taste 
may be indulging their fancies in these grounds, 
and I often recollect liow much of Burns’s inspira- 
tion was probably due to his having near him the 
woods of Ballochmylc to iambic through at his will 
when lie was a ragged callout.’* 

44 lie told us of the different periods at which he 
| had planted his grounds. 4 I bought this property 
bit by bit,’ lie said, 4 as accident threw the means 
of purchase into my hands : I could not lay it all 

composed perhaps liy David KIzzlo, and a great curiosity — or 
a very modem matter, and no curiosity utull. I wuu persecuted 
to avow whether 1 had written it or not, — where I hiul got It. 
Old Sophy kept my counsel, and 1 kept my own, ill spite of the 
gratification of seeing a reword of twenty guineas offered in the 
newspapers to the person who should ascertain the point past a 
doubt, and the still more fluttering circumstance of a visit from 
Mr Jem Ingham . secretary to the Antiquarian Society, who en- 
deavoured to entrap the truth from mo In a manner I took 
amiss. Had he asked me the question obligingly, I should have 
told him the fact distinctly ana confidentially. The annoyance, 
however, of this important ambassador from tbe antiquaries, 
was amply repaid to me by the noble exhibition of tlie 4 Ballot 
of Aula Robin Gray's Courtship,' as performed by dancing- 
dogs under my window. It proved its popularity from the 
highest to the lowest, and gave me pleasure while I hugged 
myself In my obscurity." 

The two versions of tlie second part of tlie ballad, written 
many years after the first part, ore very inferior to it. In them, 
Auld Robin fails sick, — confesses that he himself stole tlie cow 
in order to force Jenny to marry him, —leaves to Javule all hfs 
possessions,— dies,— and the young couple of course ore united. 
— Note by the Rev, Alexander Dyce , 1839. 

* 44 Talking one day upon this subject, he told me that he 
had much more pleasure when the children from Damfck and 
i Melrose would come up to him with a pocketful of nuts, pulled 
from his own trees, than to see them scampering off the instant 
they got a peep of him. He had tlie satisfaction to find, too, 
that instead of having his woods destroyed, like man- trap, 
spring-gun-men, and prosecutors in general, the trespassers 
seemed as careful as if they were their own. 4 And as to the 
nuts/ lie added, 4 1 can buy as many for hslf-ft-crown as Icoukl 
gather any year from* the whole glen, however well watched 
and protected.' M — Note by Mr Andrew Sharlnde , ISM, 
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out In ft consistent plan, for when I first came here 
I merely bought a few acres and built a cottage, as 
a kind of occasional retreat from the bustle of 
Edinburgh. By degrees I got another and another 
farm, till all you now see came to me. If things 
go on improving at the rate they do in the matter 
of travelling, I dare say I shall be able to live here 
all the year round, and come out every day from 
the Court. At present 1 pass about seven months 
of the year at Abbotsford; but if the projected 
railway is established, and we have steam-coaches 
upon it running at twenty miles an hour, it will be 
merely good exercise to go in to breakfast and 
come back to dinner.’ 

“ In a hilly country such as this, one is more 
dependent upon the taste of one’s neighbours than 
where the surface is fiat, for the inequalities bring 
into view many distant points which one must con- 
stantly be wishing to see turned to advantage. Thus 
it is of consequence to be on such friendly terms 
with the neighbourhood, especially the proprietors 
on the opposite side of the river, that they may 
take one’s comfort and pleasure into consideration 
when they come to plant, or otherwise to embellish 
their ground. Sir Walter pointed out several dif- 
ferent plantations which had been made expressly 
with a view to the improvement of tho prospect 
from Abbotsford. The owner of one of these estates 
came over to him one day to point out the line 
which he had traced with a plough, as the limit of 
a new plantation, and asked Sir Walter how lie 
liked it, or if he wished any alteration to be made. 
The Author of Waverley thanked him for his at- 
tention, and the two gentlemen climbed the hill 
above Abbotsford to tako the matter into conside- 
ration. It was soon seen that, without extending 
the projected plantation, or diminishing its beauty 
with reference to the estate on which it was made, 
a new line might bo drawn which would double 
its apparent magnitude, and greatly enhance the 
beauty of its form as seen from Abbotsford. The 
gentleman was delighted to have an opportunity of 
obliging the Great well-known Unknown, and can- 
tered back to change the line. The young trees 
are already giving sufficient evidence of tho good 
taste of the proposer of the change, and, it may be 
said also, of his good sense and his good nature, 
for unless he possessed both in an eminent de- 
gree, all his gigantic talents would be insufficient 
to bring round about him the ready hearts and 
hands of all within his reach. Scott of Gala, for 
instance, lias, out of pure kindness, planted, for a 
ppace of several miles, tlio whole of the opposite 
bank of Die Tweed, and with great pains improved 
all the lines of his father’s planting, solely to please 
his neighbour, and without any benefit to his own 
plaoe. His worthy friend, also, of Eildon Hall, he 
told ub to-day, bad kindly undertaken, in the same 
spirit, to plant the base of these two beautiful hills, 
which, without diminishing their grandeur, will 
greatly add to their picturesque effect, and, in fact, 
increase the bold magnificence of their summits. 

44 4 I make not a rule to be on intimate terms,* 
he told us, 4 with all my neighbours — that would 
be an idle thing to do. Some are good — some not 
bo good, and it would be foolish and ineffectual to 
treat all with the same cordiality; but to live iu 
harmony with all is quite easy, aud surely very 
pleasant. Some of them may be rough and gruff 
at first, but all men, if kindly used, come about at 


last, aud by going on gently, and never being eager 
or noisy about what I want, and letting thingB glide 
on leisurely, I always find in the end that the ob- 
ject is gained on which I have set my heart, either 
by exchange or purchase, or by some sort of com- 
promise by which both parties are obliged, and 
good-will begot if it did not exist before — strength- 
ened if it did exist.’ 

u 4 There, see,’ he continued, 4 that farm there, 
at the foot of the hill, is occupied by a respectable 
enough tenant of mine ; I told him I had a great 
desire for him to try the effect of lime on hfeTand. 
He said he doubted its success, and could not 
venture to risk so much money as it would cost. 

* Well,’ said I, 4 fair enough ; but as I wish to have 
the experiment tried, you shall have the lime for 
the mere carting ; you may send to the place where 
it is to be bought, and at the term-day you shall 
strike off the whole value of the lime from the rent 
due to me.’ When the day came, my friend the 
farmer came with his whole rent, which he laid 
down on the table before me without deduction. 
‘ How’s this, my man? you arc to deduct for the 
lime, you know.’ 4 Why, Sir Walter,’ replied he, 

* iny conscience will not let me impose on you so 
far ; — the lime you recommended ine to try, and 
which but for your suggestion 1 never would have 
tried, has produced more than would have pur- 
chased the lime half-a-dozen times over, and I can- 
not think of making a deduction.’ 

44 In this way, by a constant quiet interchange of 
good offices, he extends liis great influence amongst 
all classes, high and low ; and while in the morning, 
at breakfast-time, he gets a letter from the Duke 
of Wellington, along with somo rare Spanish ma- 
nuscripts taken at Vittoria 1 — at mid-day he is gos- 
siping with a farmer’s wife, or pruning his young 
trees check by jowl with Tam Purdie — at dinner 
ho is keeping the table merry, over his admirable 
good cheer, with ten hundred good stories, or dis- 
cussing railroads, blackfaced sheep, and oilier im- 
provements, with Torwoc.dloe — in the evening he 
is setting the young folks to dance, or reading 
sonic fine old ballad from Percy V lleliquos, or some 
black-letter tome of Border lore, or giving snatches 
of beautiful songs, or relating anecdotes of chivalry 
— and ever and anon coining down to modem homo 
life with some good honest practical remark which 
sinks irresistibly into tlio minds of his audience, — 
and all with such ease and unaffected simplicity 
as never, perhaps, was seen before iu any man so 
gifted — so qualified to take the loftiest, proudest 
line at the head of the literature, the taste, the 
imagination, of the whole world ! Who can doubt 
that, after such a day as I have glanced at, liis 
slumbers must be peaceful, and that remorse is a 
stranger to his bosom, and that all his renown, all 
liis wealth, and the love of ‘ such troops of friends,’ 
are trebly gratifying to him, and substantial, from 
their being purchased at no cost but tliat of truth 
and nature. 

“ Alas for poor Lord Byron, of whom he told uB 
an anecdote to-day, by which it appeared that liis 
immense fame as an author was altogether insuffi- 
cient to harden him against the darts of calumny or 
malevolence levelled at liis private *iife. He quoted 
to Scott, with the bitterest despair, the strong ex- 
pression of Shakspeare — 

| i About this time the Duke sent Scott boom carious documents 

! about ti»e proposed duel between diaries V. and Francis L 
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* The sods are just, and of our pleasant vice* 

Make instruments to scourge us 1 

and added, 4 I would to God that I cotild have your 
peace of mind, Mr Scott ; I would give all 1 have, 
ail my fame, everything, to be able to speak ou this 
subject’ (that of domestic happiness) “ as you do!’ 

44 Sir Walter describes Lord Byron as being a 
man of real goodness of heart, and the kindest and 
best feelings, miserably thrown away by his foolish 
contempt of public opinion. Instead of being warned 
or checked by public opposition, it roused him to 
go on in a worse strain, as if lie said — 4 Ay, you 
don’t like it — well, you shall have something worse 
for your pains.’ Thus his Lordship, poor fellow, by 
taking the wrong view, went on from bad to worse, 
and at every struggle with Jtlie public sunk dee|>er 
and deeper in their esteem, while lie himself be- 
came more and more sensitive about their disap- 
probation. * Many, many a pleasant hour I have 
spent with him,’ Sir Walter added, * and i never 
met a man with nobler feelings, or one who, had 
he not unfortunately taken the wrong course, might 
have done more to make himself beloved and re- 
spected. A man of eminence in any line, ami per- 
haps a man of great literary eminence especially, 
is exposed to a thousand eyes which men, not so 
celebrated, are safe from — and in consequence, 
right conduct is much more essential to his happi- 
ness than to those who are less watched ; ami 1 may 
add, that only by such conduct can the permanence 
of liis real influence over any class be secured. I 
could not persuade Byron to see it in this light — • 
tlie more V the pity, for he has had no justice done 
him.’ 

44 Some’ one talked of the pains taken to provide 
the poor with receipts for making good dishes out 
of their ordinary messes. 4 1 dislike all such in- 
terference,* he said — 4 all your domiciliary, kind, 
impertinent visits; — they are all pretty much felt 
like insults, and do no manlier of good : let people 
go on in their own way, in God’s name. How would 
you like to have a nobleman coming to you to teach 
you liow to dish up your beefsteak into a French 
kickshaw 1 And who is there so miserably put to 
his ways and means that will endure to have an- 
other coming to teach him how to economize and 
keep liis accounts 1 Let the poor alone in their do- 
mestic habits, 1 pray you : protect them and treat 
them kindly, of course, and trust them ; but let 
them enjoy in quiet their disli of porridge, and 
their potatoes and herrings, or whatever it may bo 
— but for any sukc don’t torment them with your 
fashionable soups. And take can*,’ he added, 4 not 
to give them anything gratis ; except when they are 
under the gripe of immediate misery — what they 
think misery — consider it as a sin to do anything 
tliat can tend to make them lose the precious fecl- 
ingof independence. For my part, 1 very very rarely 
give anything away. Now, for instance, this pile 
of branches which has been thinned out this mor- 
ning, is placed hero for sale for the poor people’s 
fires, and I am perfectly certain they are more 
grataful to me for selling it at the price I do (which, 
you may be sure, is no great matter), than if I were 
to give them ten times the quantity for nothing. 
Every shilling Collected in this and other similar 
manners, goes to a fund which pays the doctor for 

l King Lear , Act V. Scene 3. ^ 

• I do not understand how any man could have taken offence 
under these circumstances. The First Lord of the Admiralty, 


Ins attendance on them when they are sick ; and 
this is ray notion of charity.* 

44 I shall have given a false impression of this 
great man’s character to those who do not know 
him, if I have loft an impression that he is all 
goodness and forbearance — that there is no acid 
in his character; for I have heard him several 
times as sharp as need be when there was occasion. 
To-day, for instance, when a recent trial, in which 
a beautiful actress was concerned, happened to be 
brought into discussion, he gave his opinion of all 
the parties with great force and spirit ; and when 
tlio lady’s father’s name was mentioned as having 
connived at liis daughter’s disgrace, he exclaimed 
— 4 Well, 1 do not know what L would not give to 
have one good kick at that infernal rascal ; 1 would 
give it to him,’ said he, drawing his chair hack a 
foot from the table, 4 1 would give it to him in such 
a stylo as should send the vagabond out of that win- 
dow as far as tho Tweed. Only, God forgive me,* 
ad vied ho, smiling at his own unwonted impetuosity, 
and drawing his chair forward quietly to the table, 
4 only it would bo too good a death for the villain ; 
and besides,’ said he, liis good-humoured manner 
returning as ho spoke, 4 it would be a sad pollution 
to our bonny Tweed to have the drowning of such a 
thoroughbred miscreant as could sell liis daughter’s 
honour!’ 

44 It is interesting to see how all ranks agree to 
respect our hero, and to treat him with respect at 
once, and with kindness and familiarity. On high 
days and holidays, a largo blue ensign, such as is 
worn by ships of war, is displayed at a flag-staff, 
rising from a round tower built for tho purpose at 
ono angle of his garden. The history of this flag is as 
follows: — Tho 4 Old Shipping Smack Co.* of Leith 
some time ago launched one of the finest vessels 
they had over sailed, and called her 4 Tho Walter 
Scott,’ in honour of their countryman. In return 
for this compliment he made the Captain a present 
of a set of flags ; which flags you may be sure tlio 
noble commander was not shy of displaying to all 
tlio world. Now it so happens that there is a strict 
order forbidding all vessels, except King’s ships,’ 
to hoist any other flag than a red ensign, so that 
when our gallant smack-skipper chanced to fall in 
with one of liis Majesty’s cruizers, ho was ordered 
peremptorily to pull down liis blue colours. This 
was so sore a humiliation, that he refused to obey, 
and conceiving that ho could out sail the frigate, 
crowded all sail, and tried to make off with his en- 
sign still flying at his mast-head. The ship-of-war, 
however, was not to bo so satisfied, and hinted as 
much by dropping a cannon-shot across his fore- 
foot. Down came the blue ensigu, which was ac- 
cordingly made prize of, and transmitted forthwith 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, as is usual in bucIi 
cases of contumely. Their Lordships, in merry 
mood, and perhaps even in the plenitude of their 
power, feeling the respect which was due to genius, 

; sent tlio flag to Abbotsford, and wrote an official 
; letter to Sir Walter, stating the case, and request* 

, ing him to have tho goodness to give orders to his 
cruizers in future not to hoist colours appropriated 
exclusively to the ships of his Majesty. The trans- 
action was creditable to all parties, and he, in- 
stead of taking offence, 9 as a blockhead in his place 

Lord Melville, and the Secretary, Mr Croker, were both Inti- 
mate frittuls of Sir Walter’s— and all that passed was of course 
matter of pleasantry. 




TOM have done, immediately sent for his masons, 
end built him a tower on which to erect his flag — 
tad the first occasion on which it was displayed 
wm the late return of his eldest son from England. 

4.4 • • • • 

“I have caught the fever of story-telling from 
contact with this Prince of all Story-tellers ! During 
the riots for the immaculate Queen lately deceased, 
a report went abroad, it seems, that Abbotsford 
had been attacked by a mob,, its windows broken, 
and file interior ransacked. ‘Ay, ay, 9 said one of 
the neighbouring country people to whom the story 
was told, ‘ so there was a great slaughter of people \ * 
— ‘ Na, na,’ said his informant, ‘ there was naebody 
killed.’ — ‘ Weel, thou,’ said the other, ‘ depend upon 
it, it 9 s aw a lee — if Abbotsford is taken by storm, 
and the Sbirra in it, ye’ll hae afterwards to tak 
account o 9 the killed and wounded, I ’so warrant 
ye !*" 

“ AbboUford, January 9. 

“ We saw notiiing of the chief till lunchcon- 
time, between one and two, and then only for a few 
minutes. He had gone out to breakfast, and on 
his return seemed busy with writing. At dinner 
he was in great force, and pleasant it was to ob- 
serve the difference which his powers of conversa- 
tion undergo by the change from a largo to a small 
party. On Friday, when wo sat down twenty to 
dinner, it cost him an effort apparently to keep the 
ball up at table ; but next day, when the company 
was reduced to his own family, with only two 
strangers (Fanny and I), he appeared delighted to 
be at home, and expanded with surprising anima- 
tion, and poured forth his stores of knowledge and 
fun on all hands. I liavo never Been any person 
on more delightful terms with his family than he 
is. The best proof of this is the ease and con- 
fidence with which they all treat him, amounting 
quite to familiarity. Even the youngest of his 
nephews and nieces can joke with him, and seem 
at all times perfectly at ease in his presence — his 
coming into the room only increases the laugh, 
and never checks it — he either joins in what is 
going on, or passes. No one notices him any more 
than if lie were one of themselves. These arc 
things which cannot be got up — no skill can put 
people at their case, where the disposition docs not 
sincerely cooperate. 

“ Very probably ho has so correct a knowledge 
of human character in all its varieties, that bo may 
assist by art in giving effect to this naturally kind 
bent of his disposition, and tliis he nmy do without 
ceasing to be perfectly natural. For instance, ho 
never sits at any particular place at tabic — but 
takes his chance, and never goes, as a matter of 
eourae, to the top or to the bottom. 1 Perhaps this 
end other similar tilings are accidental, aiul done 
without reflection ; but at all events, whether de- 
signed or not, their effect is to put every one as 
much at his ease as if a being of a superior order 
were not present. 

u I know no one who takes more delight in tlio 
Stories of others than he does, or who seems less 
desirous of occupying the ears of the company. It 
Is true, that no one topic can be touched upou, but 
straightway there flows out a current of appro- 
priate story — and let the anecdote which any one 

1 This sfiM isftafaff. Sir Walter, Ilka any other gentleman 
cf bk stawttnf, might be expected to devolve the labour of 
carving on one of hie tout. 


else tolls bo ever so humorous, its only effect is to 
elicit from him another, or rather a dozen others, 
still more in point. Yet, as I am trying to de- 
scribe this singular man to others who have not 
seen him, I should be leaving a. wrong impression 
of his style in this respect, were I to omit mention- 
ing that there is nothing in tho least like triumph 
on these occasions, or any apparent wish to excel 
tho last speaker — the new key is struck, as it were, 
and instantly the instrument discourses most elo- 
quent music — but the thing is done as if he could 
not help it ; and how often is liis story suggested 
by the obvious desire to get the man that has been 
speaking out of a scrape, either with some of the 
hearers, or perhaps with Ills own conscience. ‘ Are 
you a sportsman 1 ’ he asked me to-day. I said 1 
was not — that I had begun too late in life, a!hd 
that 1 did not find shooting in particular at all 
amusing. ‘ Well, neither do I,’ he observed: ‘time 
has been when 1 did shoot a good deal, but some- 
how I never very much liked it. I was never 
quite at ease when I had knocked down iny black- 
cock, and going to pick him up, he cast hack his 
dying eye with a look of reproach. 1 don't affect 
to be more squeamish than my neighbours, — but 
I am not ashamed to say, that no practice ever re- 
conciled me fully' to the cruelty of the affair. At 
all events, now that 1 can do as I like without 
fear of ridicule, I take more pleasure in seeing 
the birds fly past me unharmed. I don’t carry 
this nicety, however, beyond my own person — as 
Walter there will take good occasion to testify to- 
morrow.* 

“ Apparently fearing that he had become a little 
too sentimental, he speedily diverted our thoughts 
by tolling us of a friend of his, Mr Hastings Sands, 
who went out to shoot for the first time, and after 
firing away for a whole morning without any suc- 
cess, at length brought down a bird close to the 
house, and ran up to catch his pheasant, as he sup- 
posed — but which, to Ids horror, he found was a 
pet parrot, belonging to one of the young ladies. 
It was flapping its painted plumage, now all drip- 
ping with blood — and ejaculating quickly. Pretty 
Poll ! pretty Poll ! as it expired at the feet of the 
luckless sportsman — who, between shame and re- 
gret, swore that, as it was bis first experiment in 
shouting, it should be bis last; and on tho spot 
broke liis gun all to pieces, and could never after- 
wards bear to hear a shot fired. 

“ But I am forgetting wliat limited at ns a very 
characteristic turn of liis good-nature. 1 had men- 
tioned among other reasons why 1 was not very 
fond of shooting, that when I missed I was morti- 
fied at my want of skill, and that when 1 saw the 
bird lying dead at my feet it recalled to my mind 
a boyish piece of cruelty which I had been guilty 
of some five-and-twenty or thirty years ago, the 
recollection of which has been a source of frequent 
and bitter remorse. It is almost too bad to relate 
— suffice it that the nest was robbed, the young 
ones drowned before the mother’s eyes, and then 
she was killed. ‘ You take it too deeply now. 9 he 
said ; * and yet an early circumstance of that kind, 
properly reflected upon, is calculated to have the 
best effect on our character throughout life* I too, 9 
he continued, ‘have my story of boyish cruelty, 
which has often given me the bitterest remorse in 
my after life ; but which 1 think has carried with 
it its useful lesson in practice. I saw a dog coming 
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towards me, when I was a boy about the age you pulls on his income— an Income, it must he reod* 
describe yourself to have been when you mur- footed, which is produced not from any fond. but 
dered the ox-eye family. What devil tempted me by dint of labour, and from time to time. He is 
X know not, —but I took up a large stone, threw it, too prudent ami sagacious a man not to live within 
and hit the dog. Nevertheless, it had still strength his moans ; but as yet lie cannot have laid by 
to crawl up to me, and lick my feet kindly, though much, and he will have to write a good deal more 
its leg was broken — it was a- poor bitch big with before he can safely live where he pleases, and as 
pup.’ lie pleases. 

“ From parrots we got to eorbie$ 9 or ravens, and “ It becomes a curious question to know when it 
he told 'Us with infinite humour a story of a certain is that he actually writes these wonderful works 
tame bird of this description, whose constant do- which bavo fixed the attention of the world. Those 
light was to do mischief, and to plague all m&ukind who live with him, and see him always the idlest 
and bcastkind. ‘ A stranger,’ he said, ‘ called one man of the company, are at a loss to discover when 
day with a very surly dog, whose habit it was to it is that he finds the means to compose his books, 
snarl and bite at every animal save man ; and ho My attention was of course directed this way, and 
was consequently tlic terror and liatred of his own X confess 1 see no great difficulty about the matter* 
fraternity, and of the whole race of cate, sheep. Even in the country here, where he comes pro* 
poultry, and so on. “ Maitre Corbeau” Boomed to fesscdly to be idle, 1 took notice that wo never saw 
discover the character of the stranger, and from him tiU near ten o’clock in the morning, and be* 
the moment of his arrival determined to play him sides this, there wore always some odd hours in tins 
a trick. 1 watched him all the while, as I saw day in which he was not to be seen, 
clearly that he had a month's mind for some mis- We are apt to wonder at the prodigious quan- 
chief. He first hopped up familiarly to Cato, tity which lie writes, and to imagine the labour 
as if to say, “ How d’ye do t” Cato snapped and must be commensurate. But, in point of fact, the 
growled like a bear. Corbie retired with a flutter, quantity of 11101*0 writing is not very great. It cer- 
saying, “ God bless me, what’s the matter? 1 had tainly is immense if the quality bo taken into view; 
no idea, my good sir, that I was offending you ; 1 but if the mere amount of handwriting be const- 
scarcely saw you — 1 was looking for a worm.” By dered, it is by 110 means largo. Any clerk in an 
and by lie made another studied sort of upproacli office would transcribe 0110 of the Waverloy Novels, 
—and when Cato growled ho drew off, with an air from beginning to cud, in a week or ten days— 
as if I 10 said, “ What tho devil is the matter with say a fortnight. It is well known, or at least gene- 
you? I’m not meddling with you— let me alone.” rally, and L have reason to believe truly admitted, 
Presently the dog became leas and less suspicious that Sir Walter composes his works just as fast as 
of Mr Corbie, and composed himself on the sunny lio can write — that the manual labour is all that 
gravel-walk in a fine sleep. Corbio watched liis it costs him, for his thoughts flow spontaneously, 
moment, and hopped and hopped quietly till close lie never corrects the press, or if he does so at all, 
up, and then leaping on Cato’s back, flapped his it is very slightly— and in general liis works come 
wings violently, gave one or two severe dabs with before the public just as they are written. Now, 
liis bill, and then llcw up to the edge of the cornice such being tho case, I really liavo no difficulty in 
over the gateway, and laughed and screamed with supposing that a couple of hours every day before 
joy at the impotent fury of tho dog : a human being breakfast may be quite sufficient for all the MS. 
could not have laughed more naturally — and 110 of Waverloy Novels produced in tho busiest year 
man that ever existed could have enjoyed a mis- since the commencement of the series, 
chievous joke more completely than our friend “ Since writing tho above I have taken the trou- 

Corbie.' j ble to make a computation, which 1 think fair to 

" loth January 1825. j give, whichever way it may be thought to make in 
u The party at Abbotsford breaks up this morn- ■ tho argument, 
log, — to the sorrow, I believe, of every member of ] “ In each page of Kenilworth there are, upon an 

it. The loadstar of our attraction, accompanied by 1 average, 864 letters : in each page of this Journal 
his sister-in-law, Mrs Thomas Scott, and her family, 777 letters. Now I find that in ton days X have 
set off for Lord Dalhousie’s — and all the others, written 126 pages, which would make 'about 109 
except Lady Scott and her daughter, who are fit pages of Kenilworth ; and as there are 320 panes 
follow in a day or two, are streaming off in differ- in a volume, it would, at my rate .of writing dais 
ent directions. Sir Walter seems as unwilling to Journal, cost about 29 ( days for each volume, or 
leave the country, and return to the bustle of the say three months for the composition of the whole 
city, as any schoolboy could have been to go back of that work. No mortal in Abbotsford-house ever 
to his lessons after the holidays. No man perhaps learned that I kept a Journal. 1 was in company 
enjoys the country more than he does, and he is all day, and all the evening till a late hour — a p- 
safd to return to it always with the liveliest relish, parently the least occupied of the party ; and, 1 
It may be asked, if this be so, why he does not will venture to say, not absent from the drawing- 

f ive ua the town altogether? He might do so, and room one quarter of the time that the Unknown 
eep his Sheriffship; but hia Clqykship is a tiling was. I was always down to breakfast before any 
of more consequence, and that he must lose ; and one else, and often three quarters of an hour bc- 
what is tor more important still, his constant irons- fore the Author of Kenilworth — always among tho 
actions with the booksellers could never be carried very last to go to bed— in short, 1 would bavo sot 
on with convenience, were he permanently settled the acutest observer at defiance to have discovered 
at a distance from them and their marts. His great when I wrote this Journal, — and yet It is written, 
purchases of land, his extensive plantations, the honestly and fairly, day by day. . I don’t say it 
crowd of company which he entertains, and the has cost me much labour ; but it is surely not too 
splendid house he has just completed, are all severe much to suppose that its composition has cost me. 
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an unpractised writer, as much study as Kenil- 
worth has cost the glorious Unknown. I have not 
had the motive of £5500 to spur me on for my set 
of volumes ; but if I had had such a bribe, in addi- 
tion to the feelings of good-will for those at home, 
for whose sole perusal I write this — and if I had 
had in view, over and above, the literary glory of 
contributing to the happiness of two-thirds of the 
globe, — do you think 1 would not have written ten 
times as much, and yet no one should have been 
able to discover when it was that 1 had put pen to 
paper! 

“ All this assumes Sir Walter Scott to be the man . 
If at a distance there still exist any doubt on the 
question, there seems to bo no longer any in Edin- 
burgh. The whole tenor of Sir Walter’s behaviour 
on the occasion shows him to be the writer ; and 
the single argument of a man of his candour and 
literary taste never speaking of, or praising works 
such as these, would alone be sufficient, it would 
be totally irreconcilable with every part of his 
character to suppose that he would for an instant 
take the credit of another’s work — and this silence 
is equivalent to the claim. 

“ It may then be settled that he is certainly the 
author. But some may ask, why then docs he af- 
fect any mystery about it ! This is easily answered 
— it saves him completely from a world of flattery 
and trouble, which he sincerely detests, lie never 
reads the criticisms on liis books : this 1 know from 
the most unquestionable authority. ‘ Praise,’ he 
says, * gives him no pleasuro — and censure annoys 
him.’ He is fully satisfied to accept the intense 
avidity with which his novels are read — the enor- 
mous and continued sale of his works, as a sufficient 
commendation of them; and I can perfectly un- 
derstand how the complete exemption from all idle 
flattery addressed to himself personally is a great 
blessing. Be it remembered, that this favour would 
bo bummed into his ears by every stupid wretch 
whom he met with, as well os by the polite and 
learned — he would be literally worried to death 
by praise, since not a blockhead would ever let 
him pass. As it is, he enjoys all the reputation ho 
would have if his name were on the title-page — 
perhaps more; lie enjoys all the profit — and lie 
escapes all worry about the matter. There is, no 
doubt, some little bookselling trick in it too ; but 
this is fair enough : his works are perhaps more 
talked of, and consequently more sold, than if the 
author were avowed; — but the real cause of the 
mystery undoubtedly is his love of quiet, which he 
can thus indulge without the loss of one grain of 
literary fame or advantage of any description. 

a To conclude — Sir Walter Scott really seems 
as great as a man as he is as an author ; for he is 
altogether untouched by the applause of the whole 
civilized world. He is still as simple in his man- 
ners, as modest, unassuming, kind, and considerate, 
in liis behaviour to all persons, as he was when the 
world were unaware of his enormous powers. If 
any man can be said to have a right to be pre- 
sumptuous in consequence of possessing acknow- 
ledged talents far above those of his company, he is 
this man* But what sagacity and intimate know- 
ledge of human nature does it not display, when 
a man thus gifted, and thus entitled as it were to 
assume a higher level, undazzled by such unani- 
mous praise, has steadiness of head enough not to 
* be made giddy, and dearness enough of moral vi- 


sion to discover, that so far from lessening the. ad- 
miration which it is admitted he might claim if lie 
pleased, he augments it infinitely by seeming to 
waive that right altogether 1 How wisely he acts 
by mixing familiarly with all men, drawing them 
in crowds around him, placing them at their ease 
within a near view of his excdlence, and taking 
his chance of being more correctly seen, more tho- 
roughly known, and having his merits more hear- 
tily acknowledged, than if, with a hundred times 
even his abilities, he were to trumpet them forth 
to the world, and to frighten off spectators to a dis- 
tance by the brazen sound ! 

“ It is, no doubt, in a great measure, to this fa- 
cility of access, and engaging manner, tliat his im- 
mense popularity is due ; but I should hold it vary 
unfair to suppose that he proceeds upon any such 
calculation. It is far more reasonable to conclude 
that Providence, in giving him such astonishing 
owers of pleasing others, should also have gifted 
iin with a heart to understand and value the de- 
light of being beloved a9 well as wondered at and 
admired ; and wc may suppose that he now enjoys 
a higher pleasure from seeing the happiness which 
lie has given birth to, both abroad ill the world, 
and at home by his own fireside, than any which his 
readers are conscious of. If a man does act well, 
it is an idle criticism to investigate the motive with 
any view of taking exception to that. Those mo- 
tives which induce to good results, must, in the long 
run, be good also. A man may be wicked, and yet 
on a special occasion act virtuously, with a view to 
deceive and gain under false colours some advan- 
tage which his own flag denies him ; but this will 
not do to go on with. Thus it signifies nothing to 
say that Sir Walter Scott, knowing the envious 
nature of the world, and the pleasure it has in de- 
crying high merit, and picking holes in the repu- 
tation of great men, deports himself as he does, in 
order to avoid the cavils of his inferiors. Where 
we find the success so great as in this case, we are 
quite safe in saying that it is not by rule and com- 
pass tliat the object is gained, but by genuine sen- 
timent and right-mindedness — by the influence of 
those feelings which prompt men to take pleasure 
in good and kindly offices — by that judgment which 
sees through the mists of prejudice and error, finds 
some merit in every man, and makes allowances 
for the faults and weaknesses of all ; — above all, 
by that admirable self-command which scarcely 
allows any unfavourable opinion to pass the lips, — 
the fruit of which is, that by concealing even from 
himself, as it were, every unkindly emotion, he 
ceases to feel it. His principle is, by every means 
to banish from his mind all angry feelings of every 
description, and thus to exempt himself both from 
the pain of disappointment in disputes where he 
should fail, and from the pain of causing ill-wi?' 
in cases where he might succeed. In this wt; 
he keeps on good terms with all liis neighbours, 
without exception, and when others are disputing 
about boundary and all the family of contiguous 
wrangling, he manages to be the universal friend. 
Instead of quarrelling with his eminent brother 
authors, whether poets or novelists (as so many 
others have done, and now do, to tlieir mutual dis- 
comfort and shame), he is In friendly and tho- * 
roughly uneuvious correspondence with them all. 
So far from any spark of jealousy being allowed to 
spring up, liis delight is to. discover and to foster, 

i 
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and make the most of genius wherever it exists. 
But the great trial is every-day life, and among 
every-day people : his house is filled with company 
all the year round, with perrons of all ranks — from 
the highest down to the lowest class that is received 
at all in society; he is affable alike to them all, 
makes no effort at display on any occasion, is al- 
ways gay and friendly, and puts every one at his 
ease ; I consider all else as a trifle compared with 
the entire simplicity of his manners, and the 
total apparent unconsciousness of the distinction 
which is bis due. This, indeed, cannot possibly be 
assumed, but must be the result of the most entire 
modesty of heart, if I may use such an expression, 
the purest and most genuine kindness of disposi- 
tion, which forbids his drawing any comparison to 
thq disadvantage of others, lie has been for many 
years the object of most acute and vigilant obser- 
vation, and as far as my own opportunities have 
gone, I must agree with the general report — 
namely, that on no occasion lias lie ever betrayed 
the smallest symptom of vanity or affectation, or 
insinuated a thought bordering on presumption, or 
even on a consciousness of his own superiority in 
any respect whatsoever. Some of his oldest and 
most intimate friends assert, that he lias even of 
late years become more simple and kindly than 
ever; that this attention to those about him, and 
absence of all apparent concern about himself, go 
on, if possible, increasing with his fame and for- 
tune. Surely if Sir Walter Scott be not a happy 
man, which ho seems truly to be, he deserves to bo 
bo!” 


Thus terminates Captain Hall’s Abbotsford Jour- 
nal ; and with liis flourish of trumpets 1 must drop 
the curtain on a scene and period of unclouded 


prosperity and splendour, 
prospect.* 


Tho muffled drum is in 


CHAPTER LXII. 

Marriage of Lieutenant Walter Scott— Letter to Lady Davy — 
Project of Constable's Miscellany — Terry and the Adelplti 
Theatre — Publication of the Talus of the Crusaders — Preim- 
rations for the Life of Buonaparte — Letters to Mr Terry, 
Mn Walter Scott, 6tc. — Description of Abbotsford in 1826. 

1825. 

With all his acuteness. Captain Basil Hall does 
not seem to have caught any suspicion of the real 
purpose and meaning of the ball for which he was 
invited back to Abbotsford on the 7th of January 
1825. That evening was one of the very proudest 
and happiest in Scott’s brilliant existence. Its fes- 
tivities were held in honour of a young lady, whom 
the Captain names cursorily among the guests as 
“ the pretty heiress of Locliore.” It was known 
to not a few of the party, and 1 should have sup- 
posed it might have been surmised by the rest, 
that those halls were displayed for the first time in 
all their splendour, on an occasion not less inte- 
resting to the Poet than the conclusion of a treaty 
of marriage between the heir of his name and 
fortunes, and the amiable niece of his friends Sir 
Adam and Lady Fergusson. It was the first regu- 
lar ball given set Abbotsford, and the last. Nay, 
though twelve years have elapsed, I believe nobody 

* This Chapter conchidefl the Fifth Volume of the first Edi- 
tion of these Memoirs. £1899.7 


has evef danced under that roof since then, I 
myself never again saw the whole range of apart- 
ments thrown open for the reception of company 
except once — on the day of Sir Walter Scott’s fu - 
neral. 

The lady’s fortune was a handsome me, and her 
guardians exerted the powers with which they were 
invested, by requiring that the marriagenDon tract 
should settle Abbotsford (with reservation of Sir 
Walter’s own liforent) upon the affianced parties, 
in the same manner as Lochore. To this condition 
he gave a ready assent, and the moment he had 
signed the deed, he exclaimed — “ I have now part- 
ed with my lands with more pleasure than I ever 
derived from the acquisition or possession of them; 
and if 1 be spared for ten years, I think I may 
promise to settle as much inoro again upon these 
young folks.” It was well for himself and his chil- 
dren that his auguries, which failed so miserably 
as to the matter of worldly wealth, were destined 
to no disappointment as respected considerations 
of a higher description. I transcribe ono of the 
letters by which he communicated tho happy event 
to the wide circle of friends who were sure to sym- 
pathize in his feedings of paternal satisfaction. 

“ To the Lady Davy, Groarenor Street , London, • 
" Edinburgh, 24th January 1825. 

“ My Dear Lady Davy, — As I know the kind 
interest which you take in your very sincere friend 
and Scotch cousin, 1 think you will like to bear 
that my eldest hope, who, not many years ago, was 
too hashful to accept your offered salute, and pro- 
cured me the happiness of a kiss on his account, 
beside that which I always claim on my own, has, 
as he lias grown older, learned a little better how 
such favours are to be estimated. In ft word, Wal- 
ter, then an awkward hoy, has now turned out a 
smart young fellow, with good manners, and a fine 
figure,' if a father may judge — standing well with 
the Horse-Guards, and much master of the scien- 
tific part of liis profession — retaining at the same 
time much of the simple honesty of liis original 
diameter, though now travelled, and acquainted 
with courts and camps. Some ono of these good 
qualities, I know not which, or whether it were the 
united force of the whole, and particularly his pro- 
ficiency in the attack of strong places, has acquired 
him the affection and hand of a very sweet and 
pretty Mrs Anne Page, who is hero as yet known 
by the name of Miss Jobson of Locliore, which sho 
exchanges nxt week for that of Mrs Scott of Ab- 
botsford. It would seem some old flirtation betwixt 
Walter and her had hung on both their minds, for 
at tho conclusion of a Christmas party we learned 
the pretty heiress had determined to sing the old 
tune of — 

* Mount and go — mount and make you ready. 

Mount end go, and be a aoidler's lady.' 

Though her fortune be considerable, the favours of 
the public will enable me to make such settlements 
as her friends think very adequate. The only im- 
pediment has been the poor mother (a Highland 
lady of great worth and integrity), who could not 
brook parting with the role object of her care and 
attention, to resign her to the vicissitudes of a mi- 
litary life, while 1 necessarily refused to let my son 
sink into a mere fox-hunting, muirfowl-shootmj; 
squire. She has at length been obliged to acqui- 
esce rather than consent — her friends and conn- 
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mUmv being clear-sighted enough to see that her 
daughter's happiness could scarce be promoted by 
c oaBpelliiy the girl to break off a mutual attach- 
ment^ «, match with a young lieutenant of hus- 
sars, sure of having a troop very soon, with a good 
estate in reversion, and as handsome a fellow as 
ever put his foot in a stirrup. So they succeeded 
in bringing matters to a bearing, although old Papa 
has practised the ‘ profane and unprofitable art of 
poem-making’ — and the youngster wears a pair of 
formidable mustachios. They are to be quiet at 
Abbotsford for a few days, and then they go to 
town to make their necessary purchases of car- 
riage, and so forth; they are to be at my old friend 
Miss Dumergue’s, and will scarcely see any one ; 
but as I think you will like to call on my dear little 
Jane, I am sure she will see you, and 1 know you 
will be kind and indulgent to her. Here is a long 
letter wlien I only meant a line. I think they will 
be in London about the end of February, or be- 
ginning of March, and go from thence to Ireland, 
Walter’s leave of absence being short. My kindest 
compliments to Sir Humphry, and pray acquaint 
him of this change in our family, which opens to 
me another vista in the dark distance of futurity, 
which, unless the lady had what Sir Hugh fivans 
calls good gift*, could scarce otherwise have hap- 
pened during my lifetime — at least without either 
imprudence on Walter’s part, or restrictions of 
habits of hospitality and comfort on my own. — Al- 
ways, dear Lady Davy, your affectionate and re- 
spectful friend and cousin, Walter Scott.” 

The marriage took place at Edinburgh on the 
3d day of February, and when the young couple j 
left Abbotsford two or three weeks afterwards, Sir ! 
Walter promised to visit them at their regimental 
quarters in Ireland in the course of the summer. 
Before he fulfilled that purpo.se he had the addi- 
tional pleasure of seeing his son gazetted as Cap- 
tain in the King's Hussars — a step for which Sir 
Walter advanced the large sum of £3500. Some 
other incidents will bo gathered from his letters to 
his son and daughter-in-law, — of which, however, 

1 give such copious extracts chiefly for the illus- 
tration they afford of his truly paternal tenderness 
for the young lady who hod just been admitted into 
his family — and which die, from the first hour of 
their connexion to the last, repaid by a filial love 
and devotedness that formed one of the sweetest 
drops in his cup of life. 

u To Mr* Walter Scott , Dublin. 

* 4 Abbotsford, March 90, 1R2A 

* My Dearest Child, — 1 had the great pleasure 
of receiving your kind and attentive letter from 
London a few days later than 1 ought to have done, 
because it was lying here while I was absent on a 
Hide excursion, of which I have to give a most 
interesting account Believe me, my love, I am 
TI&T grateful for the time you bestow on me, and 
that you cannot give so great happiness to any one 
as to me by saying you are well and happy. My 
daughters^ who deserve all the affection a father 
can bestow, are both near me, and in safe guardian- 
ship, the one under the charge of a most affec- 
tionate husband, and the other under the eye of 
her parents. For my sons, I liave taught them, 
and what was more difficult, I have taught myself 
the philosophy, that for their own sake and their 


necessary advancement in life, their absences from 
my house must be long, and their visits short ; and 
as they are both, I hope, able to conduct them- 
selves wisely and honourably, I have learned to be 
contented to hope the best, without making my- 
self or them uneasy by fruitless anxiety. But for 
you, my dear Jane, who have come among us with 
such generous and confiding affection, my stoicism 
must excuse me if 1 am more anxious than be- 
comes either a philosopher or a hackneyed man of 
the world, who uses in common oases to take that 
world as it goes. I cannot help worrying myself 
with the question, whether the object of such con- 
stant and affectionate care may not feel less happy 
than I could wish her, in scenes which must be so 
new, and under privations which must be felt by 
you the more that your earlior life has been an en- 
tire stranger to them* I know Walter’s care and 
affection will soften and avert these as much as 
possible, and if there be anything in the power of 
old papa to assist him in the matter, you will make 
him most liappy by tasking that power to the ut- 
most. I wrote to him yesterday that he might 
proceed in bargain for tlie troop, and send me the 
j terms, tliat I might provide the needful, as mer- 
cantile folks call it, in time and place suitable* 
i The rank of Captain gives, I am aware, a degree 
of consideration which iH worth paying for; and 
what is still more, my little Jane, as a Captain’s 
lady, takes better accommodation every way than is 
given to a subaltern’s. So we must get the troop 
by all means, coute qni route. 

“ Now I will plague you with no more business : 
but give you an account of myself in the manner of 
Mr Jonathan Oldbuck, if ever you heard of such a 
person. You must suppose that you are busy with 
your work, and that 1 am telling you some long 
story or other, and that you now and then look 
round and say eh , as you do when you are startled 
by a question or an assertion — it is not quite eh 
either, but just a little quiet interjection, which 
shows you are attending. You see what a doss 
observer papa is of his child. 

“ Well then, when, as I calculate (as a Yankee 
would say), you were tossing on the waves of the 
Irish Channel, I was also tossing on the Vadum 
Scotticum of Ptolemy, on my return from the cele- 
brated Urb* Orrea of Tacitus. — * Eh !’ says Jane ; 
* Lord, Walter, what can the old gentleman mean?’ 
*Wei«s nichts dawn, 9 says the hussar, taking his 
cigar from under his moustaches (no, I beg pardon, 
he does not take out the cigar, because, from the 
last advices, he has used none in his London jour- 
ney.) He says wet** nichts , however, which is, in 
Italian, No m — in French, Je ne % n scais rie*—~ in 
broad Scotch, I neither ken nor care. — Well, you 
ask Mr Edgeworth, or the chaplain of the regiment, 
or the first scholar you come by — that is to say, 
you don’t attempt to pronounce the hieroglyphical 
word, but you fold down the letter just at the place, 
show the tafismanio Urb* Orrea and no more, and 

ask him in which corner of the earth Sir Walter 
can have been wandering? So, after a moment’s 
recollection, he tells you that the great Homan ge- 
neral, Agricola, was strangely put to his trumps at 
the Urb* Orrea during his campaign in Caledonia, 
and that the ninth legion was surprised there by 
the British, and nearly destroyed ; then he gets a 
county history, and a Tacitus, and Sir Robert Sib- 
bald’s tracts, and begins to fish about, and finds at 
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length that the Urbs Orrta is situated in the king- 
dom of Fife 1 * * * * — that it is now called Locliore — that 
it belonged to the Lochores — the De Vallences — 
the Wardlaws — the Malcolms— and Lord knows 
whom in succession — and then, in a sheet wet from 
the press, ho finds it is now tho property of a pretty 
and accomplished young lady, who, in an unthrift 
generosity, lias given it — with -a much more valu- 
able present, namely, her own self — to a lieutenant 
of hussars. So there the scholar shuts his book, 
and observes, that as there are many cairns and 
tumuli and other memorials upon the scene of ac- 
tion, he wonders whether Sir Walter had not the 
curiosity to open some of them. * Now heaven for- 
bid 1 9 says Jane ; ‘ I think the old knight has stock 
enough for boring one with his old Border ballads, 
aud battles, without raising the bones of men who 
have slept 1 000 years quietly on my own estate to 
assist him.’ Then I can keep silence no longer, but 
speak in my own proper person. — ‘ Pray, do you 
not bore me, Mrs Jane, and have not I a right to 
retaliate V — 6 Eh! 9 says tho lady of Locliore, * how 
is it possible that I should bore you, and so many 
hundred miles between us?’ -‘That’s the very 
reason,’ says the Laird of Abbotsford, ‘ for if you 
were near me the thing would be impossible — but 
being, ns you say, at so many hundred miles dis- 
tant, l am always thinking about you, and asking 
myself an hundred questions which 1 cannot an- 
swer; for instance, I cannot go about my little 
improvements without teasing myself with think- 
ing whether Jane would like the green -house larger 
er less — and whether Jane would like such line of 
walk, or such another — and whether that stile is 
not too high for Jane to step over.' — * Dear papa,’ 
says Jane, * your own style is really too high for my 
comprehension.* 

“ Well then, I am the most indulgent papa in 
the world, and so you see 1 have turned over a 
new loaf. The plain sense of all this rambling stuff, 
which escapes from my pen as it would from my 
tongue, is that I have visited for a day, with lsimc 
Bay ley, 9 your dominions of Locliore, and was ex- 
cellently entertained, and as happy us I could l>e 
where everything was putting inc in mind that she 
was absent whom I could most have wished pre- 
sent. It felt, somehow, like an intrusion, and as 
if it was not quite right that 1 should lie ill Jane’s 
house, while Jane herself was amongst strangers : 
this is the sort of false colouring which imagination 
gives to events and circumstances. Well, but I 
was much pleased with all I saw, and particularly 
with the high order Mr Bayley has put everything 
into ; and 1 climbed Bennarty like a wild goat, and 
scrambled through the old crags like a wild-cat, 
and pranced through your pastures like a wild- 
buck (fat enough to be in season though!, and 
squattered through your drains like a wild-duck, 
and had nearly lost myself in your morasses like 
the ninth legion, and visited the old castle, which 
is not a s tupit place , and in short, wandered from 
Dan to BeershOba, and tired myself as effectually 
in your dominions as I did you in mine upon & 
certain walk to the Rhymer’s Glen. I had the 
offer of your pony, but the weather being too cold. 


1 According to the' general creed — (out of the “ Kingdom of 

Fife,** that if to any) — Mr Oldbuck was quite wrong as to the 

identification of tint prertorium* 

* A couain of the young lady, and the legal manager of her 

affiiln. 
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I preferred walking* A cheerful little old gentle- 
man, Mr Birrel, and Mr Greig the clergyman, 
dined with us, and your health was not forgotten. 
— On my retreat (Border fashion) I brought away 
your pony and the little chaise, believing that both 
will be better under Peter Mathieson's (marge than 
at Lochore, in case of its being let to strangers.— 
Don’t you think Jane’s pony will be taken care oft 

“ The day we arrived, the weather was gloomy 
and rainy — the climate sorrowfhl for your absence, 
I suppose ; the next, a fine sunny frost ; the third, 
when I came off, so checkered with hail showers as 
to prevent a visit I had meditated to two wry inte- 
resting persons in the neighbourhood. < The Chief- 
Comrafcaioner and Charles Adam, I suppose!’— 

* Not a bit ; guess again.’— O, Mr Beaton of Cen- 
tal, or Mr Sym of Blair!’ — * Not a bit; guess 
again.’ — ‘ I won’t guess any more.’ — Well, then, It 
was two honest gentlemen hewn in stone — some of 
tho old knights of Lochore, who were described to 
me as lying under your gallery in the kirk j but as 
1 had no reason to expect a warm reception from 
them, I put off my visit till some mdm genial 
season. ' 

“ This puts mo in mind of Warwick unvlrited, 
and of my stupidity in not letting you knowrhat 
the church is as well worth seeing as the castle, 
and you might lmvc scon that, notwithstanding the 
badness of tho morning. All the tombs of the 
mighty Beauchamps and Nevilles are to be seen 
there, in the most magnificent stylo of Gothio dis- 
play, and in high preservation. However, this will 
tie for another day, and you must comfort yourself 
that life 1ms something still to show. , 

“ 1 trust you will soon find, yourself a t E&ge- 
worthstown, where I know you will be received 
with open arms, for Miss Edgeworth’s kindness is 
equal to her distinguished talents. 

w 1 am glad you like my old acquaintance, Ma- 
tliews. Some day I will make him show his talent 
for *your amusement in private ; for I know him 
well. It is very odd, he is often subject to fits of 
deep melancholy. 

“ This is a letter of formidable length, but our 
bargain is, long or short, just as the humour eliances 
to be, and you are never to mend a pen or think 
upon a sentence, but write whatever comes readiest. 
My love to Walter. I am rather anxious to know 
if he has got his horses well over, and whether all 
his luggage lias come safe. I am glad you have 
got a carriuge to your mind; it is the best economy 
to get a good one at once. Above all, I shall be 
anxious to hear liow you like tho society of the ladies 
of the 15 tli. 1 know my Jane’s quiet prudenoe and 
good sense will save her from the risk of making 
sudden intimacies, and induce her to consider for a 
little while which of her new companions may suit 
her best; in the meanwhile being civil to all. 

M You see that I make no apology for writing 
silly letters ; and why should you think that I east 
think yours stupid! There is not a stupit bit about 
them, nor any word, or so much as a comma, that 

is not intereating to me. Lady Scott and Anne tend 
their kindest love to you, and grateful compliments 
to Mrs Edgeworth, Miss Edgeworth, our friend 
Miss Harriet, and all the family at Edgeworths- 
town. Buona notte, amata bene. Good-night, dar- 
ling, and take good care of yourself.— I always 
remain your affectionate father, 

Waltbb Score. 
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**P. S.— They say a man’s fortune depends on a 
wife's pleasure. 1 "do not know how that may be ; 
but I believe a lady's comfort depends much on 
her fitte-dc-ckambre, and therefore beg to know how 
Rebecca discharges her office.” 

* To Mrs Walter Scott , Edgeworthstoitn, Ireland . 

“ Abbotsford, March 23, 182 A 

“ My Dearest Jane, — 1 am afraid you will think 
me a merciless correspondent, assailing you with 
so close a fire of letters; but having a frank, 1 
thought it as well to send you an epistle, though it 
can contain nothing more of interest excepting that 
we arc all well, I can, however, add more particu- 
larly than formerly, that I learn from Mrs Bayley 
that Mrs Jobson's health is not only good, but her 
spirits are remarkably so, so as to give tho greatest 
pleasure to all friends. 1 can sec, I think, a very 
good reason for this ; for, after the pain of the first 
separation from so dear an object, and after hav- 
ing brought her mind to believe that your present 
situation presented to you a fair chance for happi- 
ness, I can easily suppose that her maternal anxiety 
is greatly relieved from fears and apprehensions 
which formerly distressed her. Nothing can bo 
more kind and more handsome than the way in 
which Mrs Jobson speaks of Walter, which I men- 
tion, because it gives me sincere pleasure, and will, 

1 am sure, afford the same to you, or rather much 
more. 

M My troops here are sadly diminished. I havo 
only Anno to parade for her morning walk, and to 
domineer over for going in thin slippers and silk 
stockings through dirty paths, and in lace veils 
through bushes and thorn brakes. I think Jane 
sometimes came in for a share of the lecture on 
these occasions. So I walk my solitary round — 
generally speaking — look after my labourers, and 
hear them regularly inquire, * If I have heard from 
tlio Qaptain and his Leddy ? * I wish I could answer 
them — yes; but have no reason to he impatient. 
This is the 23d, and I suppose Walter will be at 
Cork this evening to join the 15tli, and that you 
are safe at Edgeworthstown to spend your first 
short term of widowhood. 1 hope the necessary 
hospitality to his mess will not occasion his dissi- 
pating too much ; for, to be a very strong young 
man, I know no one with whom wliat is called hard 
living agrees so ill. A happy ohjinge in the man- 
ners of the times fortunately renders such abuse 
of the good creature, wine, much less frequent and 
less fashionable titan it was in my days and Sir 
Adam's. Drinking is not now the vice of the times, 
whatever vices and follies they may have adopted 
in its stead. 

“ I had proceeded thus far in my valuable com- 
munication, when, lo! I was alarmed by the entranco 
of that terrific animal a two-legged boar — one of 
the largest size and most tremendous powers. By, 
tho way, I learned, from no less an authority than 
George Canning, what my own experience has since 
made good, that an efficient bore must always have 
something respectable about him, otherwise no one 
would permit him to exercise his occupation. He 
must be, for example, a very rich man (which, per- 
haps, gives the greatest privilege of all) — or he 
must be a man of rank ana condition too important 
to be treated wins ceremonie — or a roan of learning 
(often a dreadful bore) — or of talents undoubted, 
or of high pretensions to wisdom and experience — 


or a great traveller ; — in short, he must have some 
tangible privilege to sanction his profession. With- 
out something of this kind, one would treat a bore 
as you do a vagrant mendicant, and send him off 
to the workhouse if he presumed to annoy you. 
But when properly qualified, the bore is more like 
a beggar with a badge and pass from his parish, 
which entitles him to disturb you with his impor- 
tunity, whether you will or no. 1 Now, my bore is 
a complete gentleman and an old friend, but, un- 
happily for those who know him, master of all Joe 
Miller’s stories of sailors and Irishmen, and full of 
quotations from the classics as hackneyed as the 
post-horses of Melrose. There was no remedy — I 
must either Btand his shot within doors, or turn out 
with him for a long walk, and, for the sake of elbow- 
room, I preferred the last. Imagine an old gentle- 
man, who has been handsome, and has still that 
sort of pretension which leads him to wear tight 
pantaloons and a smart half-boot, neatly adapted 
to show off his leg; suppose him as upright and 
straight as a poker, if the poker’s head had been, 
by some accident, bent to one side ; add to this, 
that be is a dogged Whig; consider that I was 
writing to Jane, and desired not to be interrupted 
by much more entertaining society. — Well, I was 
had, however — fairly caught — and out we sallied, 
to make the best we could of each other. I felt a 
sort of necessity to ask him to dinner; but the in- 
vitation, like Macbeth’s amen , stuck in my throat. 
For the first hour he got tho lead, and kept it ; but 
opportunities always occur to an able general, if lie 
knows liow to make use of them. In an evil hour 
for him, and a happy one for me, he started the 
topic of our intended railroad ; there I was a match 
for him, having had, on Tuesday last, a meeting 
with Harden, the two Torwoodlees, and the engi- 
neer, on this subject, so that I had at my finger- 
end every cut , every lift, every degree of elevation 
or depression, every pass in the country, and every 
possible means of crossing them. So I kept the 
wliip-hand of liim completely, and never permitted 
him to get off the railway again to his own grouud. 
In short, so thoroughly did l bore my bore, that 
he sickened and gave in, taking a short leave of 
me. Seeing him in full retreat, I then ventured to 
make the civil offer of a dinner. But the railroad 
had been breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and supper 
to boot — he hastily excused himself, and left me at 
double-quick time, sick of railroads, 1 daresay, for 
six months to come. But I must not forget that 
I am porhaps abusing the privilege I have to bore 
you, being that of your affectionate papa. 

“ How nicely we could manage without the said 
railroad, now the great hobby of our Teviotdale 
lairds, if we could by any process of conjuration 
waft to Abbotsford some of the coal and lime from 
Lochore — though if I were to wish for such im- 
possibilites, would rather desire Prince Houssein’s 
tapestry in the Arabian Nights to bring Walter and 
Jane to us now and then, than I .would wish foi 
* Fife and all the lands about it.'* 

“ By the by, Jane, after all, though she looks so 
demure, is a very sly girl, and keeps her accom- 
plishments to herself. You would not talk with 
me about planting and laying out ground ; and yet, 
from what you had been doing at Lochore, I see 

1 N.a — At the time when this letter wns written. Miss 
Edgeworth had not published her admirable Ettap on Bores. 

* A song of Dr JMacklock's. 
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what a pretty turn you have for these matters. I 
wish you were here to advise me about the little 
pond which we passed, where, if you remember, 
there is a new cottage built. I intend to plant it 
with aquatic trees, willows, alders, poplars, and so 
forth — and put trouts and perches into the water 
— and have a preserve of wild-duckB on the pond, 
with Canadian geese and some other water-fowl. I 
am to get some eggs from Lord Traqu&ir, of a cu- 
rious species of half-reclaimed wild-ducks, which 
abound near his solitary old chateau, and nowhere 
else in Scotland that I know of ; and I can get the ; 
Canadian geese, curious painted animals, that look 
as if they had flown out of a figured Chinese paper, i 
from Mr Murray of Broughton. The foolish folks, 
when I was absent, chose to improve on my plan, 
by making an island in the pond, which is exactly 
the size and shape of & Stilton cheese. It will be 
useful, however, for the fowl to breed in. 

“ Mamma drove out your pony and carriage to- 
day. She was (twenty years ago), the best lady- 
tchip in Edinburgh, and was delighted to find tliat 
she retained her dexterity. I hope sho will con- 
tinue to exercise the rein and whip now and then, 
as licr health is much improved by moderate ex- 
ercise. 

“ Adieu, my dear Jane. Mamma and Anne join 
in the kindest love and best wishes. I please my- 
self with the idea that I shall have heard you are 
well and happy long before this reaches you. — Be- 
lieve me always your aifectionate father, 

Walter Scott. 

44 I hone you will take mv good example, and 
write without caring or thinking either what you 
have got to say, or in what words you say it.” 

44 To Walter Scott, Esq., «£c. §c.. Barracks , Cork . 

“ Abbotsford. 4th April 1025. 

44 My Dear Children, — I received your joint com- 
position without a date, but which circumstances 
enabled me to fix it as written upon the 24th or 
25th March. I am very sorry on Jane's account 
for the unpleasant necessity of night journeys, and 
the inconvenience of bad quarters. 1 almost wish 
you had stuck by your original plan of leaving Jane 
at Edgeworthatown. As for you, Mr Walter, I do 
not grudge your being obliged to pay a little defer- 
ence to the wig and gown. Cedant arma toga* is a 
lesson well taught at ail assize. But although you, 
thanks to the discipline of the most excellent of 
fathers, have been taught not to feel greatly the in- 
convenience of night journeys or bad lodgings, yet 
my poor Jane, who has not had these advantages, 
must, 1 fear, feel very uncomfortable ; and I hope 
you will lay your plans so tliat she shall be exposed 
to them as little as possible. I like old songs, and 
I like to hear Jane sing them ; but I would not like 
tliat she had cause to sing, 

* Oh but I *m weary with wandering. 

Oh but my fortunes are bad ; 

It sets not a gentle young lady 
To follow u bodger tad/ 

But against the recurrence of these inconveniences, 
I am sure Walter will provide as well as he can. — 
I hope you have delivered your introduction to Mrs 
Scott (of Harden's) friend in the neighbourhood 
of Cork. . Good introductions should never be ne- 

i This alludes to an explosion of gm in Shaadwick Place, 
Edinburgh* 


glected, though numerous ones are rather a boro, 
A lily’s society, especially when entering on life, 
should be, as they are said to choose their liquor, 
little but good ; and Mrs Scott bring really a wo- 
man of fashion — a character not quite so frequent 
in reality as aspired to — and being, beside*. such 
an old friend of yours, is likely to introduce you to 
valuable and creditable society. 

“ We had a visit from Lockhart yesterday. He 
rode out on Saturday with a friend, and they dined 
here, remained Sunday, and left us this morning 
early. 1 feel obliged to him tor going immediately 
to Mrs Jobson’s when the explosion took place so 
near her, in my friend Colin Mackenzie's premises. 1 
She had experienced no inconvenienoe but the im- 
mediate fright, for the shock was tremendous— 
and was rattier proud of the substantial capacity of 
the house, w hich had not a pane broken, when many 
of the adjoining tenements scarce had one left. 

“ We have had our share of casualties. Sibyl 
cainc down with me, but without any injure; but 
Tom Purdic being sent on some business by M? 
La id law, she fell with him, and rolled over him, 
and bruised him very much. This is rather too 
bad, so I shall be on the pace tor a pony, my neck 
being rather precious. 

“ Touching Colonel Thwack well,* of whom I know 
nothing but the name, which would bespeak him a 
strict disciplinarian, I suppose you are now arrived 
at tliat time of life you can take your ground from 
your observation, without being influenced by the 
sort of cabal which often exists in our army, espe- 
cially in the corps where the officers are men of 
fortunes or expectations, against a commanding 
officer. The execution of their duty is not always 
popular with young men, who may like the dross 
and show of a regimental officer; and it often hap- 
pens that a little pettisliness on* the one side begets 
a little repulsive ness of manner on the other, so 
tliat it becomes the question how tho one shall 
command, and the other obey, in tho way most 
disagreeable to the other, without a tangible in- 
fringement of rules. This is the shame of our army, 
and in a greater degree tliat of our navy. A humble 
and reflecting mail keeps as much aloof as possible 
from such feuds. You have seen the world more 
than when you joined the 18th. 

M The Catholic question seems likely to bo carried 
at last. I hope, though I doubt it a little, that Ire- 
land will be the quieter, and the people more happy. 
1 suspect, however, that it is laying a plaster to 
the foot while the head aches, and tliat the fault is 
in the landholders' extreme exactions, not in the 
disabilities of the Catholics, or any more remote 
cause. 

“ My dear Jane, pray take care of yourself, and 
write me soon how you are and what you are doing. 
I hope it will contain a more pleasant account of 
your travels than the last. Mamma and Anne send 
best loves. I hope my various letters have all come 
to your hand, and ant, my dear children, always 
your affectionate father, Walter Scott." 

44 To Walter Scott , Esq., Lieutenant \&th Hussars, 

IhMin. 

44 Abbotsford, 27th April 1825. 

* My Dear Writer,— 1 received to-day your in- 

• Sir Walter had misread,- or choae to miswrite, tho name 
of kta son’s new commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel ThackweU 

m m 
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foresting communication, and have written to Edin- 
burgh to remit the price of this troop as soon as 
possible. I can make this out without troubling 
Mr Bayley; but it will pare my nails short for the 
summer, and I fear prevent my paying your car- 
riage, as I had intended. 

“ Nicol is certainly going to sell Faldonside. 1 
The Nabal asks £40,000 — at least £5000 too much. 
Yet in the present low rate of money, and general 
thirst for land, there is no saying but he may get a 
fool to offer him his price or near it. I should like 
to know your views about this matter, as it is more 
our concern than mine, since you will, 1 hope, 
ave a much longer date of it. I think I could 
work it all off during my life, and also improve the 
estate highly; but then it is always a heavy burden, 
and I would not like to undertako it, unless 1 was 
sure that Jane and you desired such an augmenta- 
tion of territory. I do not mean to do anything 
hasty, but, as an opportunity may cast up suddenly, 
1 should like to know your mind. 

“ l conclude, this being ‘27tli April, that you arc 
all snugly settled in Dublin. I am a little afraid 
of the gaieties for Jane, and hope she will be gay 
moderately, that she may be gay long. The fre- 
quent habit of late hours is always detrimental to 
health, and sometimes has consequences which lost 
for life. Avis au lecteur; of course 1 do not expect 
you to shut yourselves up at your period of life. 
Your course of gaiety at Cork reminds me of Jack 
Johnstone's song — 

* Then we’ll visit the CnllftKhniK, Bralkiglinns, 

Nowlans, and Dowlans likewise. 

And bother them nil with the beauty 

Which streams from my Judy’s (or Jennie 'a. black eyes. 

“ We have better accounts of littlo Johnnie of 
late — his cough is over for the present, and the 
learned cannot settle whether it has been the hoop- 
ing-cough or no. Sophia talks of taking him to 
Germiston. Lockhart comes here for the Circuit, 
and I expect him to-morrow. 

“ Sir Adam and Lady Fergusson bring most ex- 
cellent accounts of Mrs Jobson’s good health and 
spirits. Sir Henry Jnrdine (he writes himself no 
less now) hath had the dignity of knighthood in- 
flicted on hint. Mamma and Anne join in kind 
love. I expect a long letter from Jane one of these 
days soon; she writes too well not to write with 
ease to herself, and therefore 1 am resolved her 
talent shall not be idle, if a little jogging can pre- 
vail on her to exercise it. 

“ You have never said a word of your horses, 
nor how you have come on with your domestics, 
those necessary plagues of our life. Two or three 
days since, that cub of Sir Adam’s chose to amuse 
himself with flinging crackers about the ball here 
when we were at dinner. I think I gave him a 
proper jobation. 

“ Here is the first wet day we liave had — very 
welcome, as the earth required it much, and the 
season was backward. I can hear Bogie whistling 
for joy. — Your affectionate father, 

Walteb Scott.” 

In May 1825, Sir Walter's friend Terry, and his 
able brother comedian, Mr Frederick Yates, en- 
tered on a negotiation, which terminated, in July, 
in their becoming joint lessees and managers of 


the Adelphi Theatre, London. Terry requested 
Scott and Ballantyne to assist him on this occasion 
by some advance of money, or if that should be 
inconvenient, by the use of their credit. They were 
bo tli very anxious to serve him ; but Sir Walter 
had a poor opinion of speculations in theatrical 
property, and, moreover, entertained suspicions, 
too well justified by the result, that Terry was not 
much qualified for conducting the pecuniary part 
of such a business. Ultimately Ballantyne, who 
shared these scruples, became Terry’s security for 
a considerable sum (I think £500), and Sir Walter 
pledged his credit in like maimer to the extent of 
£1250. lie had, in the sequel, to pay off both this 
sum and that for which Ballantyne had engaged. 

Several letters were interchanged before Terry 
received the support he had requested frorti liis 
Scotch friends; and I must extract two of Sir 
Walter’s. The first is, in my opinion, when con- 
sidered with reference to the time at which it was 
written, and the then near though unforeseen result 
of the writer’s own commercial speculations, as 
remarkable a document as was ever penned. It is, 
moreover, full of shrewd and curious suggestions 
touching theatrical affairs in general — from the 
highest to the lowest. The second is, at least, a 
specimen of friendly caution and delicate advico 
most inimitably characteristic of Scott. 

“ To Daniel Terri/, Esq., London. 

** Edinburgh, May 5th, 1825. 

“ My Dear Terry, — I received your long confi- 
dential letter; and as the matter is in every respect 
important, I have given it my anxious consider- 
ation. i The plot is a good plot, and the friends, 
though 1 know them only by your report, are, I 
doubt not, good friends, and full of expectation.’ 9 
There are, however, two particulars unfavourable 
to all theatrical speculations, and of which you arc 
probably better aware than I am. The first is, 
that every scheme depending on public caprice 
must be irregular in its returns. I remember John 
Kemble, complaining to me of Harry Siddons’s 
anxious and hypochondriac fears about his Edin- 
burgh concern, said, * He does not consider that 
no theatre whatever can be considered as a regular 
source of income, but must be viewed as a lottery, 
at one time strikingly successful, at another a total 
failure.’ Now this affects your scheme in two 
ways. First, you can hardly expect, I fear, your 
returns to be so regular every season, even though 
your calculation bo just as to the recent average. 
And, secondly, you must secure some fund, either 
of money or credit, to meet those blanks and bad 
seasons which must occasionally occur. The best 
business is ruined when it becomes pinched for 
money, and gets into the circle of discounting bills, 
and buying necessary articles at high prices and 
of inferior quality, for the sake of long credit. 1 
own your plan would have appeared to me more 
solid, though less splendid, if Mr Jones, or any 
other monied man, had retained one-lialf or one- 
third of the adventure; for every speculation re- 
quires a certain command of money, and cannot 
be conducted with any plausibility upon credit 
alone. It is easy to make it feasible on paper, but 
the times of payment arrive to a certainty. Those 
of supply are less certain, and cannot be made to 


1 Seeattk,p.40a 


8 Hotspur, 1 st King Henry IV • Act 11. Scene & 
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meet the demands with the same accuracy. A j than a racehorse will draw a Newcastle waggon, 
month’s difference between demand and receipt I Now, I cannot at present assist you with ready 
makes loss of credit; — loss of credit is in such a | money, which is the great object in your under* 
case ruin. I would advise you and Mr Yates to j taking. This } car has been, owing to many rea- 
coitsidt r this, and sacrifice some view of profit to i sons, the heaviest of my expenditure, and the least 
obtain stability by the assistance of some monied ! fruitful of profit, because various anxieties attend- 
num — a class of whom many, are in your great ii»g Walter's marriage, and feasting. Ate. after it, 
city just gaping lor such an opportunity to lay out have kept me from my usual lucrative labours. It 
cash to advantage. * lias no doubt been a most advantageous concern, 

“ This difficulty — the want of solid cash — is an for he lias got an amiable girl, whom ho loves, and 
obstacle to all attempts whatsoever; but there is who is warmly attached to him, with a very con- 
something, it would seem, peculiarly difficult in j shlerable fortune, llut I have had to find cash for 
managing a theatre. All who practise the fine the purchase of a troop for him — about £.‘1500: 
arts in any department are, from the very toni|M*ra- item, the bride’s jewels, and so forth, becoming her 
incut necessary to success, more irritable, jealous, situation and fortune, £500: item, for a remount to 
and capricious, than other men made up of heavier him cm joining his regiment, equipage for quarters, 
elements; but the jealousy among players is sig- carriage, ami other things, that they may enter life 
Tially active, because their very persons are brought I with a free income, £1000 at least. Moreover, I 
into direct comparison, and from the crown of tho am a sharer to the extent of £1500 on a railroad, 
head to the sole of the foot they arc pitted by tho which will bring coals ami lime here at half price, 
public in express rivalry against each other. Be- and double the rent of the archie part of my pro- 
sides, greatly as the profession has risen in cha- }>erty, hut is dead outlay in the meantime; and I 
racter of late years, theatrical talent must still be have shares in the oil-gas, and other promising 
found frequently allied with imperfect general edu- concerns, not having resisted the mania of tho day, 
cation, low' habits, and sometimes the follies and though 1 have yielded to it hut soberly; also, 1 
rices which arise out of them. All this makes, 1 j have tho dregs of Abbotsford House to pay for — 
should think, a theatre very difficult to manage, ' and all besides my usual considerable expenditure; 
and liable to sudden cheeks when your cattle jihb 9 \ so I must look for sonic months to he* put to every 
or do not work kindly. 1 think you have much of ; corner of my saddle. I could not let my son marry 
the talent to manage this; and bating a little in- 1 her like a beggar; hut, in the meantime, I am liko 
defence, which you can always conquer when you ' my namesake in the days of the crusades — Walter 
havo a mind and a motive, 1 know no one whose the j Vuniless. 

taste, temper, and good sense, make him more fc Every one grumbles at liis own profession, but 
likely to gain and swim? tho necessary influence here is tho devil of a calling for yon, where a man 
over the performers, lhit it faut <le you pays £,‘1000 for an annuity of £100 a year and less 

must bo careful in your situation, that a check shall - renounces his five-will in almost every respect — 
not throw you on the breakers, and for this there must rise at five every morning to see horses cur- 
is no remedy but a handsome provision of the ried — dare not sleep out of a particular town with- 
hlunt. This is the second particular, I think, mi- out the leave of a cross colonel, who is often dis- 
favou ruble to undertakings of a theatrical descrip- posed to refuse it merely because lie has the power 
cion, and against which I w'ould wish to see you to do so; and, last of all, may be sent to the most 
guarded by a more ample fund than your plan unhealthy climates to die of the rot, or 1 m* shot liko 
involves. a black-cock. There is a per contra, to be snrej — 

“ You have of course ascertained from the books fine clothes and fame; but tho first must be paid 
of the theatre that the returns of receipts arc cor- for, and the other is not come by by one out of tho 
rect; but I hoc no provision made for wear and : hundred. I shall be anxious to know wliat you 
tear of Htock, expense of getting up new pieces, &c. ' arc able to do. Your ready is the devil — 
which, in such an undertaking, must be consider- ; • Tuo tiling may tomorrow !>c nil In your power, 

able. Perhaps it is included in the charge of £36 | but tho money, giiftaotik*, must be paid in an hour.* 
per night; but if not, it seems to me that it will 1 if you were onco set a-rolling, time would come 
materially alter your calculations for the worse, for 1 round with mo, and then I should bo able to help 
you are naturally disposed to bo liberal in such j you a little more than at present. Meanwhile, I am 
expenses, *and tlie public will expect it. Without willing to help you with my credit by becoming 
baits the fish cannot bo caught. I do not state ; one of your guarantees to the extent of £1250. 
these particulars from any wish to avoid assisting < « But what I am most anxious about is to know 

you in this undertaking; much the contrary. If I ; how you raise the £5000 cash : if by bills and dis- 
saw the prospect of your getting fairly on the wing, counts, I beg to say I must decline having to do 
notliing could give me more pleasure than to assist with the business at all ; for besides tho iimrionso 
to the extent of my means, and I shall only, in that expense of renewals, tliat mode of raising money is 
ease, regret that they are at present more limited : always liable to some sudden check, which throws 
than 1 could wish, by circumstances which 1 will ; you on your back at once, and 1 should then have 
presently tell you. But I should not like to see j hurt myself and deprived myself of the means of 
you take flight, like tho ingenious mechanist in J helping you some other way. If you can get such 
Hassclas — only to flutter a few yards, and fall into a sum in loan for a term of years certain, tliat 
the lake. This would be a most heart-breaking ! would do well. Still better, 1 think, could you get 
business, and w£uld hang like a millstone about : a monied partner in the concern to jiay the sum 
your neck for all your life. Capital and talent will down, and hold some £2000 more ready for cur- 
do excellent things together ; but depend on it, j rent expenses. I wish to know whether in the £36 
talent without capital mil no more carry on an ex- I for nightly expenses you include your own salary, 
tensive and progressive undertaking of this nature, I within which you would probably ‘think it prudent 
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Co restrain your own expenses, at least for a year 
or two ; for, believing as I do, that your calcula- 
tion of £70 per night (five per cent, on the outlay) 
is rather sanguine, I would like to know that your 
own and Mr Yates’s expenses were provided for, 
so as to leave the receipts, whatever they may be, 
free to answer the burdens. If they do so, you 
will have great reason to be contented. 1 need 
not add that Theodore Hook’s assistance will be 
impayaMe. On the whole, my apprehension is for 
want of money in the outset. Should you either 
start with marked success, or have friends suffi- 
cient to carry on at some disadvantage for a season 
or two, 1 should have little fear; hut greut atten- 
tion ami regularity will be necessary. You are no 
great accountant yourself, any more than I am, — 
but I trust Mr Yates is. All rests with prudence 
and management. Murray is making a fortune for 
his sister and family on the very bargain which 
Siddons, poor fellow, could not have sustained for 
two years longer. If I have seemed more cau- 
tious in this matter than you might expect from 
my sincere regard for you, it is because caution is 
as necessary for you as myself ; and I assure you 
I think as deeply on your account as on my own. 
1 beg kind compliments to Mrs Terry, and inclose 
a lock of my gray hair, which- Jane desired me to 
send you for some brooch or clasp at Hamlet’s. — 
Ever yours, very truly, W alter Scott.” 

u To the Same. 

u My Dear Terry, — You have long ere this 
hoard from honest James that he accedes to your 
proposal of becoming one of your sureties. I did 
not think it right in the first instance either to eii- 
courago or deter him from taking this step, hut 
sent him the whole correspondence upou the sub- 
ject, that ho might judge for himself ; and I faucy 
lie concluded that his own risk of loss was not by 
any means in proportion to your fair prospect of 
advantage. 

“ There is an idea among some of your acquaint- 
ance, which I partly acquiesce in, tiiat you are in 
general somewhat of a procrastinator. I believe I 
have noticed the same thing myself; hut then I 
consider it the habit of one accustomed to alterna- 
tions of severe exertion anti great indolence; and 
1 have no doubt that it will give place to the ne- 
cessity of following out a regular, stated, and daily 
business — where every hour brings its own pecu- 
liar duties, and you feel yourself, like the mail- 
coach, compelled to be in to time. 1 know such 
routine always cures me of the habit of indolence, 
which on other occasions I give way to as much as 
any man. This objection to the success which all 
a^rec is in your own power, I have heal'd coupled 
with another, which is also founded on close ob- 
servation of your character, and connected with an 
excellent point of it; — it is, that you will be too 
desirous to do things perfectly well, to consider the 
petite economie necessary to a very extensive un- 
dertaking. This, however, is easily guarded against. 
1 remember Mrs John Kemble telling me how much 
she had saved by degrading some unfortunate figu- 
rantes into paper veils and ruffles. I think it was 
a round sum, and without going such lengths, I 
fear severer economy than one would like to prac- 
tise, is essential to nuking a theatre profitable. 
Now, 1 have mentioned the only two personal cir- 
cumstances which induce envy to lift her voice 


against your prospects. I think it right you should 
know them, for there is something to be considered 
in both particulars ; I would not mention them till 
the affair was finished, because I would not have 
you think I was sheltering myself under such apo- 
logies. That the perils nsing out of them are not 
formidable in my eyes, I have sufficiently shown ; 
and 1 think it right to mention them now. I know 
I need not apologize for my frankness, nor will you 
regard it either as an undue exercise of the privilege 
of an adviser, or an abuse of the circumstances in 
which this matter has placed us. — Yours ever, with 
best love to Mrs Terry and Wat, W. Scott.” 

While this business of Terry’s was under consi- 
deration, Scott asked me to go out with him one 
Saturday to Abbotsford, to meet Constable and 
James Ballon tyne, who were to be there for a quiet 
consultation on some projects of great importance. 
1 had shortly before assisted at a minor conclave 
held at Constable’s villa of Polton, and was not 
surprised that Sir Walter should have considered 
his publisher’s new plans worthy of very ample de- 
liberation. He now opened them in more fulness 
of detail, and explained his views in a manner that 
might well excite admiration, not untnixed with 
alarm. Constable was meditating nothing less than 
a total revolution in the art and traffic of booksell- 
ing; and the exulting and blazing fancy with which 
lie expanded and embellished his visions of suc- 
cess, hitherto undreamt of in the philosophy of the 
trade, might almost have induced serious suspi- 
cions of liis sanity, but for the curious accumula- 
tion of pregnant facts on which he rested his jus- 
tification, and the dexterous sagacity with which 
ho uncoiled his practical inferences. He startled 
us at the outset by saying, “ Literary genius may, 
or may not, have done its best ; but printing and 
bookselling, as instruments for enlightening and 
entertaining mankind, and, of course, for making 
money, arc as yet in mere infancy. Yes, the trade 
are in their cradle.” Scott eyed the florid book- 
seller’s beaming countenance, and the solemn stare 
with which the equally portly printer was listen- 
ing, and pusliing round the bottles with a hearty 
chuckle, bade me a Give our twa son fie babbies a 
drap mother’s milk.” Constable sucked in fresh 
inspiration, and proceeded to say that, wild as we 
might think him, his new plans had been suggest- 
ed by, and were in fact mainly grounded upon, a 
sufficiently prosaic authority — namely, the annual 
schedule of assessed taxes, a copy of which inte- 
resting document he drew from his pocket, and 
substituted for his D'Oyley. It was copiously di- 
versified, “ text and inargent,’’ by figures and cal- 
culations in his own handwriting, which 1 for one 
might have regarded with less reverence, had I 
known at the time this u great arithmetician’s” 
rooted aversion and contempt for all examination 
of his own balance-sheet, Jlis lecture on these 
columns and ciphers was, however, as profound as 
ingenious. He had taken vast pains to fill in the 
number of persons who might fairly be supposed to 
pay the taxes for each separate article ot luxury ; 
and his conclusion was, that the immense majority 
of British families, endowed with liberal fortunes, 
had never yet conceived the remotest idea that 
their domestic arrangements were incomplete, un- 
less they expended some considerable sum annually 
upon the purchase of books. u Take,” said he. 
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" this one absurd and contemptible item of the tax 
on hair-powder; the use of it i9 almost entirely ; 

E rne out of fashion. Bating a few parsons' and ! 

wyers' wigs, it may be said that hair-powder is 
confined to the Jtunkeys, and indeed to the livery 
servants of great and splendid houses exclusively; 
nay, in many even of these, it is already quite laid 
aside. Nevertheless, for each head that is thus 
vilified in Great Britain, a guinea is paid yearly to . 
the Exchequer; and the taxes in that schedule 'are ! 
an army, compared to the purchasers of even the 
best and most popular of books." He went on in 
the same vein about armorial bearings, hunters, 
racers, and four-wheeled carriages; and having 
demonstrated that hundreds of thousands in this 
magnificent country' held, as necessary to their per- 
sonal comfort, and the maintenance of decent sta- 
tion, articles upon articles of costly elegance, of 
which their forefathers never dreamt, said that on 
the whole, however usual it was to talk of the 
extended scale of literary transactions in modern 
days, our self-love never deceived us more grossly 
than when we fancied our notions as to the matter 
of books had advanced in at all a corresponding 
proportion. “ On the contrary," cried Constable, 
“ l am satisfied that the demund for Shakspeare’s 
plays, contemptible as we hold it to have lieon, in 
the time of Elizabeth and James, was more credi- 
table to the classes who really indulged in any sort 
of elegance then, than the sale of Cliilde Harold or 
Waverley, triumphantly as people talk, is to the 
alleged expansion of taste and intelligence in this 
nineteenth century.” 

Scott lielpcd him on by interposing, that at that 
moment he liad a rich valley crowded with hand- 
some houses under his view, and yet much doubted 
whether any laird within ten miles spent ten pounds 
per annum on the literature of the day — which he, 
of course, distinguished from its periodical press. 
“ No,” said Constable, “ there is no market among 
them that’s worth one’s thinking about. They are 
contented with a review or a magazine, or at best 
with a paltry subscription to seine circulating li- 
brary forty miles off. But if I live for half-a- 
dozen years. I’ll make it as impossible that there 
should not be a good library in every decent house 
in Britain as that the shepherd’s ingle-nook should 
want the saut poke. Ay, and what’s that?” lie 
continued, warming and puffing; “why should the I 
ingle-nook itself want a shelf for the novels ?'* — ! 
“ I see your drift, my man,” says Sir Walter ; — 1 
“you’re for being like Billy Pitt in Gilray’s print ' 
— you want to get into the salt-box yourself.”— , 
“ Yes,” he responded (using a favourite adjura- 
tion) — “ I have hitherto been thinking only of the 
wax lights, but before I ’m a twelvemonth older I 
sliall have my hand upon the tallow.” — “ Troth,” 
says Scott, “ you are indeed likely to be ‘ The 
grand Napoleon of the realms of print. 99 * — “If 
you outlive me,” says Constable, with a regal smile, 
“ I bespeak that line for my tomb-stone ; but, in 
the meantime, may I presume to ask you to be my 
right-hand man when I open my campaign of Ma- 
rengo ! I have now settled my outline of opera- 
tions — a three shilling or half-crown volume every 
month, which must and shall sell, not by thousands 
or tens of thousands, but by hundreds of thousands 
— ay, by millions ! Twelve volumes in the year, a 
halfpenny of profit upon every copy of which will 
make me richer titan the possession of all the 


copyrights of oil the quartos that ever were, or 
will be, hot-pressed! — twelve volumes, so good 
that millions must wish to have them, and so cheap 
that every butcher's caUant muy have them, if ho 
pleases to let me tax him sixpence a-week 1” 

Many a previous consultation, and many a so- 
litary meditation, too, prompted Scott’s answer. — 
“ Your plan," said he, “ cannot fail, provided the 
books be renlly good ; but you must not start until 
you have not only leading columns, but depth upon 
depth of reserve in thorough order. . I am willing 
to do my part> in this grand enterprise. Often, of 
late, have I felt that the vein of fiction was nearly 
worked out ; often, as you all kuow, have I been 
thinking seriously of turning my hand to history. 
I am of opinion that historical writing has no more 
been adapted to the demands of the increased circles 
among which literature does already find its way, 
than you allege as to the shape and price of books 
in general. What say you to taking tlio field with 
a Life of the other Napoleon?” 

The reader does nut need to l»e told that the 
series of cheap volumes, subsequently issued un- 
der the title of “ Constable’s Miscellany,” was tho 
scheme on which this great bookseller was brood- 
ing. Before he left Abbotsford, it wits arranged 
that the first numlier of this collection should con- 
sist of one half of Waverley; tho second, of the first 
section of a “ Life of Napoleon Buonaparte* by tho 
author of Waverley;” that this Life should be com- 
prised in four of these numbers ; and that, until tho 
whole series qf his novels should have been issued, 
a volume every second month, in this new and un- 
costly form, lie should keep the Ballantyne press 
going with a series of historical works, to be issued 
on the alternate months. Such were, as far as 
Scott w’as concerned, tho first outlines of a daring 
plan never destined to be carried into execution on 
the gigantic scale, or with tho grand appliances 
which the projector contemplated, but destined, 
nevertheless, to lead the way in one of the greatest 
revolutions that literary history will over have to 
record — a revolution not tlic less sure to bo com- 
pleted, though as yet, after the lapse of twelve 
years, we see only its beginnings. 

Some circumstances ill the progress of the Tales 
of the Crusaders, begun somo months before, and 
now on the eve of publication, must liavc been up- 
l»ermost in Scott's mind when he met Constable^ 
proposals on this occasion with so much alacrity. 
The story of The Betrothed — (to which he was 
mainly prompted by the lively and instructing con- 
versation on Welsh history and antiquities of his 
friend Archdeacon Williams) — found no favour as 
it advanced with James Ballantyne; and so heavi- 
ly did the critical printer’s candid remonstrances 
weigh on the author, that he at length lost heart 
about the matter altogether, and determined to 
| cancel it for ever. The tale, however, all but a 
chapter or two, had beeu printed off, and both 
publisher and printer paused about committing such 
[ a mass to the flames. The sheets were hung up 
meanwhile in Messrs Ballantyne's warehouse, and 
Scott, roused by the spur of disappointment, began 
another story — The Talisman — in which Janies 
hailed better omens. Ilis satisfaction went on in- 
creasing as the MS. flowed in upon him ; and lie at 
last pronounced The Talisman such a masterpiece, 
that The Betrothed might venture abroad uuder its 
wing. Sir Walter was now reluctant on that sub- 
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jecfc, and aaid he would rather write two more new 
novels., than the few pages necessary to complete 
his unfortunate Betrothed. But while he hesitated, 
the German newspapers announced “ a new romance 
hy the author of Warerley ” as about to issue from 
the press of Lcipsig. There was some ground for 
suspecting that a set of the suspended sheets might 
have been purloined and sold to a pirate, and this 
consideration put an end to liis scruples. And when 
the German did publish the fabrication, entitled 
Walladmor , it could no longer be doubtful that 
some reader of Scott’s sheets had communicated 
at least the fact that ho was breaking ground in 
Wales. 

Early in June, then, the Tales of the Crusaders 
were put forth ; and, as Mr Ballantync had pre- 
dicted, tlie brightness of the Talisman dazzled the 
eyes of the million as to the defects of the twiu- 
story. Few of these publications bad a more en- 
thusiastic greeting ; and Scott’s literary plans were, 
as the reader will see reason to infer, considerably 
modi lied in consequence of the new burst of ap- 
pluiiKc which attended the brilliant procession of bis 
Salad in and Ccuur de Lion. 

To return for a moment to our merry conclave 
at Abbotsford. Constable’s vast chapter of embryo 
schemes was discussed more leisurely cm the bil- 
lowing Monday morning, when we drove to the 
crags of Smailliolni and the Abbey of Dry burgh, 
both poet and publisher talking over the past and 
the future course of their lives, and agreeing, as 
far as I could penetrate, that the years to come 
were likely to be more prosperous than any they 
had as yet seen. In the evening, too, this being 
his friend's first visit sinco tlio mansion had been 
completed, Scott (though there were no ladies and 
few servuntsj had the hall and library lighted up, 
that he might show him everything to the most 
sparkling advantage. With what serenity did he 
walk about tliosu splendid apartments, handling 
books, expounding armour and picture's, and re- 
joicing in the Babylon which lie laid built l 

If the reader lias not recently looked into the 
original Introduction to the Tales of the Crusaders, 
it will amuse him to trace in that little extrava- 
ganza Sir Walter's own embellishment of these 
colloquies with Constable and Ballantync. The 
title is, “ Minutes of Sederunt of tho Shareholders 
designing to form a Joint-Stock Company, united 
for the purpose of Writing and Publishing the Class 
of Works culled the Waverley Novels, held in the 
Waterloo Tavern, llegent Bridge, Edinburgh, on 
tlio 1st of June 18*25.” The notion of casting a 
preface into this form could hardly have occurred 
in any other year; the humorist had not far to seek 
for his w palpable hit.” Tho “ Gentlemen and 
others interested in the celebrated publications 
called the Waverley Novels,” had all participated 
in tho general delusions which presented so broad 
a mark ; and their own proper 44 hubbies” wore at 
tlio biggest — in other w r ords, near enough the burst- 
ing. 

As regards Sir Walter liimself, it iB not possible 
now to recall tho jocularities of this essay without 
wonder and sadness. His own share in speculations 
remote from literature, was not indeed a very heavy 
one ; but how reinarkublo that a passage like the 
following should have dropped from his pen who 


was just alxmt to see the apparently earth-built 
pillars of liis worldly fortune shattered in ruin 
merely because, not contented with being the first 
author of his age, he had chosen also to be his own 
printer and liis own bookseller 1 

14 In tlio patriarchal period,** we read, 44 a man i» his own 
weaver, tailor, butcher, shoemaker, and so forth ; and, in the 
age of Stock-contpunies, as the present may lie called, an indi- 
vidual may be amd, in one sense, to exercise the same plurality 
of trades. In fact, a man who lias dipt largely into these specu- 
lations, may combine his own expenditure with the improve- 
ment of his own income, just like the ingenious hydraulic 
machine, which, by its very waste, raises its own supplies of 
wuter. Such a person buys liis bread from his own Baking 
Company, liis milk and cheese from his own Dairy i'onipany, 
takes off a new coat for the benefit of his own Clothing Com- 
pany, illuminates his house to advance liis own Gsm Establish- 
ment, and drinks an additional bottle of wine for the benefit of 
the General Wine Importation Company, of which he is him- 
self a member. Every net, which would otherwise be one ut 
mere extravagance, is, to such a person, masoned with the 
odor Incri, and reconciled to prudence. Even if the price of 
the article consumed lie extravagant, and the quality indifferent, 
the person, who is in a manner his own customer, is only im- 
posed upon for hisown benefit. Nay, if the Joint-stock Company 
of Undertakers shall unite with the Medical Faculty, as pro- 

I osed by the late facetious Doctor G , under the firm of 

tenth and the Doctor, the shareholder might contrive to secure 
to his heirs a liandsume slice of his own death -Ltd and funeral 
expenses.** 

Sinco I have quoted this Introduction, I may as 
well give also the passage in which the 44 Eidolon 
Chairman” is made to announce the new direction 
his exertions were about to take, in furtherance of 
the grand i£ Joint-stock Adventure” for which Con- 
stable had been soliciting liis alliance. The pater- 
nal shadow thus addresses his mutinous oil spring 
— Cieislibothum, Oldbuck, Cluttcrbuck, Dryasdust, 
and the rest : — 

“It signifies nothing Rpcaking — I will no longer avail myself 
of such weak ministers us you — 1 will discard you — I will un- 
beget you, as Sir Anthony Absolute says — 1 will leave \«>u ami 
your whole hacked sto< k in trade — your caverns find your castles-. 
— your modern antiques and your antiquated moderns — your 
eon fusion of times, manners, and circumstances — your proper- 
tic--, as player-folk say of scenery and dresses — the whole of 
your exhausted expedients, to tlie fools who choose to deal with 
them. 1 will vindicate my own fame with my own right hand, 
without apjH'iding to such halting assistants, 

• Whom 1 hiivf used for s-purt, rather than nesil? 

— I will lay my foundations better than on quicksands — I will 
rear mv structure of better materials than painted cards* in a 

word. I will write IIimMy! ** 

“ As the confusion U-gim to abate, more t!iau one member 
of the meeting was soon to touch bis forehead significantly, 
while Captain Cluttcrbuck lmmmM, 

* He l>y your frlrmii ndvUcd, 

Too rash, too hasty rind, 

Mnugre your bolts and wise bond 
The world will think you mad.’l 

“ The world, and you, gentlemen, mav think what yon 
please,** said the Chairman, elevating his voice; “ but I intend 
to write the most wonderful book which the world ever read — 
a book in which every incident shall lie incredible, yet strictly 
true — a work recalling recollections with which the ears of this 
generation once tingled, and which shall lie rend by our chil- 
dren with an admiration approaching to incredulity, Such shall 
he tlie Live of Napoleon Buonaparte, by the Author ok 
Waverley! **• 

Sir Walter begun, without delay, wliat was meant 
to be a very short preliminary sketch of the French 
Revolution, prior to tlie api>carance of his hero 
upon the scene of action. This, he thought, might 
ho done almost currents catamo ; for his personal 
recollection of all tlie great events as they occurred 
was vivid, and he had not failed to peruse every 
book of any considerable importance on these sub- 
jects as it issued from the press. He apprehended 
the necessity, on tlie other hand, of more laborious 
study iu the way of reading than he had for many 


Midas— a force. 


* See Introduction to Take of the Crusaders . 
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yean had occasion for, before he could enter with 
advantage upon Buonaparte’s military career; and 
Constable accordingly set about collecting a new 
library of printed materials, which continued from 
day to day pouring in upon him, till his little par- 
lour in Castle Street looked more like an auction- 
eer's premises than an author's. The first waggon 
delivered itself of about a hundred huge folios of 
the Moniteur; and London, Paris, Amsterdam, and 
Brussels, were all laid under contribution to meet 
the bold demands of his magnificent purveyor; 
while he himself and his confidential friends em- 
braced every possible means of securing the use of 
written documents at home and abroad. The rapid 
accumulation of books and MSS. was nt once ilat- 
teryig and alarming ; and one of liis notes to me, 
about the middle of June, had these rhymes by 
way of postscript : — 

•* When with poetry dealing 
Room enough In a Mhicling : 

Neither cabin nor liovel 
Too small for n novel : 

Though my tuirk i should mb 
On Diogenes* tub. 

How my fancy could pranco 
In a dance of romance ! 
hut my house I must swap 
With some llrobdignng chap. 

Ere I grapple, (>od bless mo ! with Emperor Nap." 

In the meantime lie advanced with liis Intro- 
duction ; aud, catching fire as the theme expanded 
before him, hud so soon several chapters in bis 
desk, without having travelled over half the ground 
assigned for them, that Constable Baw it would be 
in vain to hope for the completion of the work 
within four tiny duodecimos. They resolved that 
it should lie published, in the first instance, as a 
separate honk, in four volumes of the same size 
with the Tales of the CrusnderH, but with 11101 x 3 
pages and more letterpress to each page. Scarcely 
had this been settled before it became obvious, that 
four such volumes, however closely printed, would 
never suffice; and the number was week after week 
extended — with corresponding alterations ns to the 
rate of the author’s payment. Mr Constable still 
considered the appearance of the Hecond edition of 
the Life of Napoleon in his Miscellany as the great 
point on which tlie fortunes of that undertaking 
were to turn ; and its commencement was in con- 
sequence adjourned ; which, however, must have 
been the case at any rate, as I 10 found, 011 inquiry, 
that the stock on hand of the already various edi- 
tions of the Waverley Novels was much greater 
than he liad calculated ; and therefore some inter- 
val must be allowed to elapse, before, with fairness 
to the retail trade, he could throw that long series 
of volumes into auy cheaper form. 

ABBOTSFORD IN 1825. 

[ Various critics and correspondents hast complained 
that the first edition of these Memoirs did not in- 
clude any clear and particular description of the ( 
House of Abbotsford , in its finished condition . It 
appeared to me that Sir Walter's Utters contained 
as muck information on the subject as might satisfy 
most readers ; hut I now insert the fullest account 
that I know of— one drawn up in IU29, for a keep- 
sake called the Anniversary, of which Mr Allan 
Cunningham had at that time the management. It 
was written in the character of an imaginary Ame- 
rican , supposed to visit Scotland in the summer of 


1825, and to examine the tdaee, when Sir Walter 
was absent , under the guidance of one of the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen , tolerably familiar with Us his- 
tory. 

I am afraid there are some inaccuracies in the sketch 
— but it is probably nearer the truth than anything 
I could substitute for it, now that tnany years have 
passed since 1 saw Abbotsford. Some passages have 
Iwen omitted , and a few mis-statements corrected .] 


* * * * * * * •* 
******* 

“ Somk fifteen or sixteen years ago, * * * * tells 
me, tlu re was not a more unlovely spot, in this 
part of tho world, tluui that on which Abbotsford 
now exhibits all its quaint architecture and beau- 
tiful accompaniment of garden aud woodland. A 
mean farm-house stood on part of the site of the 
present edifice ; a “ kail-yard” bloomed where tho 
stately embattled court-yard now spreads itself; 
and for a thousand acres of flourishing plantations, 
half of which have all the appearance of being 
twice as old as they really are, there was but a 
single long straggling stripe of un thriving firs. The 
river must needs remain in statu quo; and I will 
not believe that any place so near those clearest 
and sweetest of all waters, could ever have been 
quite destitute of charms. The scene, however, was 
no doubt wild enough : a naked moor — a few tur- 
nip fields painfully reclaimed from it — a Scotch 
cottage— a Scotch farm-yard, and some Scotch firs. 
It is difficult to imagine a more complete contrast 
to the Abbotsford of 1825. 

44 Sir W. is, ns you have no doubt heard, a most 
zealous agriculturist, and arboriculturist especially ; 
and lie is allowed to have done things with this 
estate, since it came into liis possession, which would 
have been reckoned wonders, even if they liad oc- 
cupied the whole of a clever and skilful mail’s at- 
tention, during more yearn than have elapsed since 
he begun to write himself Laird of Abbotsford. — 
lie lias some excellent amble land 011 the banks of 
the Tweed, and towards the little town of Melroso, 
which lies three miles from the mansion ; but the 
bulk of the property is hilly country, with deep 
narrow dells interlacing it. Of this he lias planted 
fully one half, and it is admitted on all hands that 
his rising forest lias been laid out, arranged, and 
managed with consummate taste*, care, and success; 
so much so, that the general appearance of Tweed- 
side, fur some miles, is already quite altered by the 
graceful ranges of his woodland ; and that the pro- 
duce of these plantations must, in the course of 
twenty or thirty years more, add immensely to the 
yearly rental of the estate. In the meantime, the 
shelter afforded by the woods to the sheep-walks 
reserved amidst them, has prodigiously improved 
the pasturage, and half tho surface yields already 
double the rent the whole was ever thought capable 
of affording while in the old unprotected condition. 
All through these woods there are broad riding- 
ways, kept in capital order, and conducted in such 
excellent taste, that we might wander for weeks 
amidst their windings without exhausting the beau- 
ties of the Poet’s lounge. There are scores of wa- 
ter falls in the ravines, and near every one of them 
you find benches or bowera at the most picturesque 
points of view. There are two or three small moun- 
tain lakes included in the domain — the largest per- 
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hap* a mile in circumference ; and of these also 
every advantage has been taken. 

** Bat I am keeping you too long away from 
4 The Roof- tree of Monkbams,’ which is situated 
on die brink of the last of a series of irregular hills, 
descending from the elevation of the Eililons to the 
Tweed. On all sides, except towards the river, the 
house connects itself with the gardens (according 
to the old fashion now generally condemned) ; — so 
that tliero is no want of air and space about the 
habitation. The building is such a one, I dare say, 
as ndbody but he would ever have dreamed of erec- 
ting ; or if ho had, escaped being quizzed for his 
pains. Yet it is eminently imposing in its general 
effect ; and in most of its details, not only full of 
historical interest, but beauty also. It is no doubt 
a thing of shreds and patches, but they have been 
combined by a masterly hand; and if there be some 
whimsicalities, that in an ordinary case might have 
called up a smile, who is likely now or hereafter 
to contemplate such a monument of such a man’s 
peculiar tastes and fancies, without feelings of a far 
different order? 

“ By the principal approach you com© very sud- 
denly on the edifice ; — os the French would say, 

‘ Vous tombes sur le chateau hut this evil, if evil 
it be, was unavoidable, in consequence of the vici- 
nity of a public road, which cuts off the chateau and 
its plaisanoe from the main body of park and wood. 
The gateway is a lofty arch rising out of an embat- 
tled wall of considerable height ; and the jon*jt 9 as 
they are styled, thoso well-known emblems of feudal 
authority, hang rusty at the side ; this pair being 
relics from that great citadel of the old Douglasses, 
Thrieve Castle in Galloway. On entering, you find 
yourself within an enclosure of perhaps half an 
aero, two sides thereof lx*ing protected by the high 
wall above mentioned, all along which, inside, a 
trclliscd walk extends itself — broad, cool, and dark 
overhead with roHes and honeysuckles. The third 
side, to the east, shows a screen of open arches of 
Gothic stone-work, tilled between with a net-work 
of iron, not visible, until you eome close to it, and 
affording therefore delightful glimpses of the gar- 
dens, which spread upwards with many architec- 
tural ornaments of turret, porch, urn, vase, &c. 
This elegant screen abuts oil the eastern extremity 
of the bouse, which runs along the whole of the 
northern side (and a small jmrt of the western) of 
the great enclosure. Within this enclosure there 
is room for a piece of the most elaborate turf ; and 
rosaries, of all manner of shapes and sizes, gra- 
dually connect this green pavement with the roof 
of the trellis- walk, a verdant cloister, over which 
appears the grey wall with its little turrets ; and 
over that again climb oak, elm, birch, and hazel, 
up a steep bank — so steep, that the trees, young as 
they are, give already all the effect of a sweeping 
amphitheatre of wood. The back-ground on that 
ride is wholly forest; on the east, garden loses itself 
in forest by degrees ; on the west, there is wood 
on wood also, but with glimpses of the Tweed be- 
tween; and in the distance (some half-a-dozen miles 
off) a complete nVrnt, the ridge of the mountains 
between Tweed und Yarrow. 

u The house is more than one hundred and fifty 
feet long in front, as I paced it ; was built at two 
different onsets ; has a tall tower at either end, the 
one not the least like the other; presents sun- 
ntfdrMkitilnuito iv. stivniiTUk 


dry crotcfootadf alias zigzagged, gables to the eye; 
a myriad of indentations and parapets, and mar 
chicollated eaves ; most fantastic waterspouts ; la- 
belled windows, not a few of them painted glass ; 
groups of right Elizabetlian chimneys ; balconies of 
divers fashions, greater and lesser ; stones carved 
witli heraldries innumerable, let in here and there 
in the wall ; and a very noble projecting gateway 
— a fac-simile, I am told, of that appertaining to 
a certain dilapidated royal palace, which long ago 
seems to have caught in a particular manner the 
Poet's fancy, as witness the stanza — 

* Of nil the palaces so fair, 

Jiuilt for the royal dwelling. 

In Scotland, far beyond compare, 

Linlithgow Is excelling/ 1 

“ From this porchway, which is spacious and airy, 
quite open to the elements in front, and adorned 
with* some enormous petrified stag-horns overhead, 
you are admitted by a pair of folding-doors at once 
into the hall, and an imposing coup d’ceil the first 
glimpse of the Poet’s interior does present. The 
lofty windows, only two in number, being wholly 
covered with coats of arms, the place appears as 
dark as the twelfth century, on your first entrance 
from noonday ; but the delicious coolness of the 
atmosphere is luxury enough for a minute or two ; 
and by degrees your eyes get accustomed to tbo 
effect of thoso * storied panes,’ and you are satisfied 
that you stand in one of the most picturesque of 
apartments. The hall is about forty feet long by 
twenty in height and breadth. The walls are of 
richly carved oak, most part of it exceedingly dark, 
and brought, it seems, from the old Abbey of Dun- 
fermline : the roof, a series of pointed arches of 
the same, each beam presenting in the centre a 
shield of arms richly blazoned : of thesis shields 
there are. sixteen, enough to bear all the quarter- 
ings of a perfect pedigree if the Poet could show 
thorn ; but on the maternal side (at the extremity) 
there are two or three blanks (of the same sort that 
made Louis le Grand unhappy) which have been 
covered with sketches of ch Midland, and equipped 
with the appropriate motto, ‘ ATojt alta relate There 
is a door at the eastern end, over and round which 
the Baronet has placed another series of e-scut- 
cheons ; these are the memorials of his immediate 
personal connexions, the bearings of his friends 
and companions. 3 All around the cornice of this 
noble room there runs a continued scries of bla- 
zoned shields of another sort still ; at the centre of 
one end 1 saw the bloody heart of Douglas, and 
opposite to that the Royal Lion of Scotland, — and 
between the ribs there is an inscription in black 
letter, which I after some trials read. To the best 
of my recollection, the words are — ( These be the 
Coat Armories of the Ciannis and Chief Men of 
name wha keepit the marchys of Scotland in the 
aulde time for Hie Kinge. Trewe ware they in 
their tyme, and in their defense God them de- 
feudit.’ There are from thirty to forty shields 
thus distinguished, — Douglas, Soulis, Buccleuch, 
Maxwell, Johnstoune, Glendoning, Hcrries, Ru- 
therford, Kerr, Elliott, Pringle, Home, and all the 
other heroes of the Border Minstrelsy. The floor 
of this hall is black and white marble, from the 
Hebrides, wrought lozenge-wise ; and the upper 
walls are completely hung with arms and armour. 
Two full suits of splend id steel occupy niches at the 
* The Anna of Morritt, Erskine, Bose, Ac. &c. &c. 
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eastern end ; the one an English suit of Henry the 
Fifth’s time, the other an Italian, not quite so old. 
The variety of cuirasses, black and white, plain 
and sculptured, is endless ; helmets are in equul 
profusion; stirrups and spurs, of every fantasy, 
dangle about and below them ; and there are 
swords of every order, from the enormous two- 
handed weapon with which the Swiss peasants 
dared to withstand the spears of the Austrian chi- 
valry, to the claymore of the “ Forty-five,” and the 
rapier of Dettingen. Indeed, 1 might come still 
lower ; for, among other spoils, I saw Polish lances, 
gathered by the Author of Paul’s Letters oil the 
Field of Waterloo, and a complete suit of chain 
mail taken off the corpse of one of Tippoo’s body- 
guard at Seringapatam . A series of German exe- 
cutioners’ swords was pointed out to me, oil the 
blade of one of which are the arms of Augsburg, 
and a legend, w'hich may be thus rendered — 

Ihuit, when I strike, to dust : Fnim sleepless grave, 

Sweet Jesu ! stoop a sin-stained soul to save. 

“‘Stepping westward’ (as Wordsworth says) 
from this nail, you find yourself in a narrow, low- 
arched room, which runs quite across the house, 
having a blazoned window again at either extre- 
mity, and filled all over with smaller pieces of 
armour and weapons, — such as swords, firelocks, 
f?|*ears, arrows, darts, daggers, &c. &c. &c. Here 
are the pieces esteemed most precious by reason 
of their histories respectively. 1 saw, among tlio 
n*st, Hob Hoy’s gun, with his initials It. M. C. (i. e. 
Robert Macgrogor Campbell), round the touehhole ; 
the blunderbuss of Ilofer, a present to Sir Walter 
from his friend Sir Humphry Davy; 1 a magnifi- 
cent sword, ns magnificently mounted, the gift of 
Charles the First to the great Montrose ; the hunt- 
ing bottle of bonnie King Jamie ; Buonaparte’s 
pistols (found in his carriage at Waterloo, I be- 
lieve), cum multia utiis . 1 should have mentioned 

that stag horns, and bulls' horns (the petrified re- 
lics of the old mountain monster, I mean), and so 
forth, arc suspended in great abundance above all 
the doorways of these armories ; and that, in one 
corner, a dark one as it ought to be, there is a com- 
plete assortment of the old Scottish instruments of 
torture, not forgetting the thumbikens under which 
Cardinal Carstairs did not flinch, and the more 
terrific iron crown of Wishart the Martyr, being a 
sort of barred head -piece, screwed on the victim at 
the stake, to prevent him from crying aloud in his 
agony. In short, there can be no doubt that, ■ like 
Grose of merry memory, the mighty minstrel 

‘ — Una n foutli o’ mild nlektmckcts. 

Rusty nim Mips nn<l jinglin jackets, 

Wad lioud the Lothian* three in tackets 
A toamont guid.* 

These relics of other, and for tho most part darker 
years, are disposed, however, with so much grace 
and elegance, that 1 doubt if Mr Hope himself 
would find anything to quarrel with in the beauti- 
ful apartments which contain them, fn the hall, 
when the weather is hot, the Baronet is accustomed 
to dine; and a gallant refectory no question it 
must make. A ponderous chandelier of painted 
glass swings from the roof ; and the chimney-piece 
(the design copied from the stone work of the Ab- 
bot’s Stall at Melrose) would hold rafters enough 
for a Christmas fire of the good old times. Were 

* See the Ufit qfStr Humphry Davy, by hie Brother, voL I. 


the company suitably attired, a dinner party her* 
would look like a scene in the Mysteries of Udolpho. 

“ Beyond the smaller, or rather I should say the 
narrower armoury, lies the dining-parlour proper, 
however; and though there is nothing Udolphoish 
here, yet I can well believe that, when lighted up 
and the curtains down at night, the place may give 
"no. bad notion of the private snuggery of some 
lofty lord abbot of the time of the Canterbury 
Talcs. The room is a handsome one, with a low 
and richly carved roof of dark oak again ; a huge 
projecting bow-window, and the dais elevated tnora 
majorum ; the ornaments of the roof, niches for 
lamps, &c. &c., in short, all the minor details, 'are, 
I believe, fae similes after Melrose. The walls are 
liung in crimson, but almost entirely covered with 
pictures, of which tho most remarkable are — the 
parliamentary general, Lord Essex, a full length 
on horseback ; the Duke of Monmouth, by Lely ; 
a capital Hogarth, by himself; Prior and Gay, 
both by Jervas ; and the head of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in a charger, painted by Amias Cawood the 
day after the decapitation at Fothcringay, and sent 
some years ago as a present to Sir Walter from a 
Prussian nobleman, in whose family it had been 
for more than two centuries. It is a most death- 
like jH’rforniance, and the countenance answers 
well enough to the coins of the unfortunate beauty, 
though not at all to any of the portraits I have 
happened hi see. Among various family pictures, 
I noticed particularly Sir Walter’s great-grand- 
father, the old cavalier mentioned in one of the 
epistles in Mannion, who let his beard grow after 
the execution of Charles tho First. There is also 
a portrait of Lucy Walters, mother to tho Duke of 
Monmouth; and another of Anne Duchess of Bue- 
cleucli, the same who, 

1 In prldo of youth. In bloom, 

Ilitd wept ocr Mon mouth's bloody toml).* 

Beyond and alongside are narrowish passages, 
which make one fancy one’s self ill the penetralia 
of some dim old monastery ; for roofs and walls and 
windows (square, round, and ovhl alike) are sculp- 
tured in stone, after the riehest relics of Melrose 
and Koslin Chapel. One of these leads to a charm- 
ing breakfast-room, which looks to the Tweed -on 
one side, and towards Yarrow and Ettrick, famed 
in song, on the other: a cheerful room, fitted up 
with novels, romances, and poetry, at one end; 
and tho other walls covered with a valuable and 
beautiful collection of water* colour drawings, chief- 
ly by Turner, and Thomson of Duddingstone — the 
designs, in short, for the magnificent work entitled 
“ Provincial Antiquities of Scotland.” There is 
one good oil painting over the chimney-piece — 
Fast Castle by Thomson, alias the Wolf’s Crag of 
the Bride of .J^nnmennoor — and some large black 
and white drawings of the Vision of Don Roderick, 
bv Sir James Steuart of Allanbank (whose illus- 
trations of Mannion and Mazeppa you have seen 
or heard of), are at one end of the parlour. The 
room is crammed witli queer cabinets and boxes, 
and in a niche there is a bust of old Ilemy 
Mackenzie, by Joseph of Edinburgh. Returning 
towards the armoury, you have, on one side of 
a most religious-looking corridor, a small green- 
house, with a fountain playing before it — the vary 
fountain that in days of yore graced the cross of 
Edinburgh, and used to flow with claret at the 
coronation of the Stuarts — a pretty design, and * 
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standing monument of the barbarity of modem 
innovation' From the small armoury you pass 
into the drawing-room, another handsome and spa- 
cious apartment, with antique ebony furniture and 
crimson silk hangings, cabinets, china, and mirrors 
quantum svff. 9 and some portraits; among the rest, 
l>ryden, by Lely, with his grey liairs floating about 
in a most picturesque style, eyes full of wildness, 
presenting the old bard, 1 take it, in one of those 
M tremulous moods” in which we have it on record 
he appeared when interrupted in the midst of his 
Alexander's Feast From this you pass into the 
largest of all these rooms, the library. It is an 
oblong of some fifty feet by thirty, with a projec- 
tion in the centre, opposite the fire-place, termi- 
nating in a grand bow-window, fitted up with books 
also, and, in fact, constituting a sort of chapel to 
the church. The roof is of carved oak again — a 
very rich pattern — chiefly d la Roslin; and the 
book-cases, which are also of richly carved oak, 
reach high up the walls all round. The collection 
amounts in this room to some fifteen or twenty 
thousand volumes, arranged according to their 
subjects: British history and antiquities filling the 
whole of tho chief wall; English poetry and drama, 
classics and miscellanies, one end; foreign litera- 
ture, chiefly French and German, the other. Tho 
cases on the side opposite the fire are wired, and 
locked, as containing articles very precious and 
very portable. One consists entirely of books and 
MSS. relating to the insurrections of 1 7 1 5 mid 1745; 
and another {within the recesses of the bow-win- 
dow) of treatises de re in <ujica 9 both of these being 
(1 am told, and can well believe) in their seve- 
ral ways, collections of tho rarest curiosity. My 
cicerone pointed out in one corner a magnificent 
set of Mountfaiujon, fifteen volumes folio, bound 
in the richest manner in scarlet, and stamped with 
tho royal arms, the gift of King George 1 V. Thera 
are few living authors of whoso works presenta- 
tion copies are not to be found here. My friend 
showed mo inscriptions of that sort, in, 1 believe, 
every European dialect extant. Tho hooks are all 
in prime condition, and bindings that would satisfy 
Dr Dibdin. The only picture is Sir Walter's eldest 
son, in hussar uniform, and holding his horse — 
by Allan of Edinburgh — a noble portrait, over the 
Are-place; and the only bust is that nf Shakspeare, 
from tho Avon monument, in a small niche in the 
centre of the east side. On a rich stand of por- 
phyry, in one corner, reposes a tall silver urn, filled 
with bones from* the Piraeus, and bearing the in- 
scription, “ Given by George Gordon, Lord Byron, 
to Sir Walter Scott, Bart.” 

* Connected with this fine room, and fronting — 
which none of the other sitting-rooms do — to the 
south, is a smaller library, the sanctum of the 
Author. This room, which seems to be a crib of 
about twenty feet, contains, of what is properly 
called furniture, nothing but a small writing-table 
in the centre, a plain arm-chair covered with black 
leather— -and a single chair besides; plain symp- 
toms that this is no place for company. On either 
Bide of the fire-place there are shelves filled with 
books of reference, chiefly, of course, folios; but 
except these, there are no books save the contents 
of a light gallery which runs round three aides of 
the room, and is reached by a banging stair of 
carved oak in one corner. There are only two 
portraits— an original of the beautiful and melan- 


choly head of Claverhouse (Bonny Dundee), and a 
small full-length of Rob Roy. Various little an- 
tique cabinets stand round about, each having a 
bust on it. Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims are 
over the mantel- piece; above them is a Highland 
target, with a star of claymores; and in one corner 
1 saw a collection of really useful weapons — those 
of the forest-craft, to wit — axes and bills, and so 
forth, of every calibre. 

“ In one corner of the sanctum there is a little 
holy of holies, in the shape of a closet, which looks 
like the oratory of some dame of old romance, and 
opens into the gardens; and the tower which fur- 
nishes this below, forms above a private staircase 
accessible from tho gallery, and leading to the 
upper regions. 

w The view to the Tweed from all the principal 
apartments is beautiful. You look out from among 
bowers over a lawu of sweet turf, upon the clearest 
of all streams, fringed with the wildest of birch 
woods, and hacked with the green hills of Et trick 
Forest.” * * * * * 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

Kxnmlon to Irelaml — Reception in Dublin — Wicklow — Edge- 
wort list nwn — Kiiiamey — Cork — Cant to Blarney, &e. — Let- 
ter* from Moore und Canning — Llangollen — EUeray — Storrs 
— Lowther. 

1825. 

Before the Court of Session rose in July, Sir Wal- 
ter liad made considerable progress in liis Sketch 
of the French Revolution ; but it was agreed that 
ho should make his promised excursion to Ireland 
before any MS. went to the printers. He had seen 
no more of the sister island than Dunluce and the 
Giant’s Causeway, of which we have his impres- 
sions in the Lighthouse Diary of HU 4; liis curi- 
osity about tho scenery and the people was lively ; 
and besides the great objeet of seeing his son and 
daughter-in-law under their own roof, and the 
scarcely inferior pleasure of another meeting with 
Miss Edgeworth, he looked forward to renewing his 
acquaintance with several accomplished persons, 
who had been serviceable to him in his labours 
upon Swift. But, illustriously as Ireland lias con- 
tributed to the English Library, he had always 
been accustomed to hear that almost no books were 
now published there, and fewer sold than in any 
other country calling itself civilized; and he had 
naturally concluded that apathy and indifference 
prevailed as to literature itself, and of course as to 
literary men. He had not, therefore, formed the 
remotest anticipation of the kind of reception which 
awaited him in Dublin, and indeed throughout the 
island wherever he traversed it. 

On the day after he dispatched the following 
letter, he had the satisfaction of seeing liis son ga- 
zetted as Captain. 

“ To Walter Scott, Esq., 15rt Hussars , 10 Stephen 1 '* 
Green , Dublin. 

“Edinburgh, 16th June 183ft. 

“ My Dear Walter, — I shall wait with some im- 
patience for this night’s Gazette. 1 have written 
to Coutts to pay the money so soon as yon are in 
possession. 

“ On Saturday 1 ltli, I went to Blair^Adam, and 
had a delicious stroll among the woods. The roe- 
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deer are lying as thick there as in the Highlands, 
and I dare say they must be equally so at Lochore : 
so you will have some of the high game. They 
are endeavouring to destroy them, which they find 
very difficult. It is a pity they do so much mis- 
chief to the woods, for otherwise they are the most 
beautiful objects in nature ; and were they at Ab- 
botsford, I could not, I think, have the heart to 
make war oil them. Two little fawns came into the 
room at tea-time and drank cream. They had the 
most beautiful dark eyes and little dark muzzles, 
and were scarce so big as Miss Fergusaon’s Italian 
greyhound. The Chief- Commissioner offered them 
to me ; but to keep them tame would have been tm- 

{ »ossible on account of tlio dogs, and to turn them 
ooso would have boon wilfully on tuning risk on 
the* plantations which have cost me so much money 
and trouble. There was then a talking of fatten- 
ing them for the kitchen, a proposal which would 
have driven mamma distracted. 

u We spent Monday on a visit to I..nolioro, and in 
planning the road which is so much wanted. The 
Chief-Commissioner is an excellent manager, nml 
lias undertaken to treat with Mr Wernyss of East 
Blair, through a part of whoso property the lino 
lies, but just at a corner, and where it will be as 
convenient for his property as Lochore. 

. “ I am glad Jane looks after her own affairs. It 
is very irksome, to l»e sure ; but then one must tie 
it, or be eaten up by their servants, like Actiron 
by his hounds. Talking of hounds, 1 have got a 
second Maida, but he is not yet arrived. Nimrod 
is his name. 

I keep my purpose as expressed in my last. I 
might perhaps persuade mamma to come, hut she 
i * unhappy in steam -boats, had hods, and all the 
other inconveniences of travelling. Sir Adam and 
Lady Fergusson, as 1 hear, are thinking of stir- 
ring towards you. 1 hope they will allow our visit 
h» lie over in the first instance, as it would overtax 
•Jane and you — otherwise I should like to see the 
merry knight in Ireland, where l suppose he would 
prove Jpsls JJibernis JJibernior , more Irish than 
the natives. 

“ I have given (’harles his choice between France 
and Ireland, ami shall have his answer in two or 
three days. Will lie he #/c trap if we can pack him 
up in the little barouche { 

“ Your commentary on Sir D. Dundas’s confused 
liash of regulations, which, for the matter of prin- 
ciple, might be shortened to a dozen, puts me in 
mind of old Sir William Erski lie’s speech to him, 
when all was in utter confusion at the retreat from 
before Dunkirk, and Sir William came down to 
protect the rear. In passing Sir David, the tough 
old veteran exclaimed, * Davie, ye donnert idiot, 
where’s a’ your peevioy m (pivots) the day 1* 

“ As to your early horn's, no man ought to be in 
bed at seven in summer time — I never am : your 
four o’clock is rather premature. — Yours, with kind- 
est remembrances to Jane, Walter Scott, 

tf P. S. — Yours just received — dateless as was 
our former. I suppose it is a family fault. Wliat 
have written will show that the cash matters are 
bang-up . A comparison of the dates will show 
there has been no voluntary delay ou my part; in- 
deed, what motive could I have for leaving money 
without interest in the hands of a London banker ? 
But we arc corresponding at a triangle, when you 


write to me and I to London. I will write to Jane 
t<$ scold her for her ladylike fears about our recep- 
tion : to find you happy will be the principal part 
of my welcome ; for the rest, a slice of plain meat 
of any kind — a cigar — and a little potke$n $ are 
worth turtle and burgundy to my taste* As for 

poor dear stupid , thero is only ono answer, 

winch the clown in one of Sliakspeare’a plays aays 
will bo a fitting reply to aU questions — Ok Lord , 
sir///” 

It did not suit either Lady Scott or her eldest 
daughter to be of the Irish expedition ; Anne Scott 
and myself accompanied Sir Walter. We left Edin- 
burgh on the flth of July in a light open carriage, 
and after spending a few days among our friends in 
Lanarkshire, we embarked at Glasgow in a steamer 
for Belfast. Sir Walter kept no diary during this 
excursion, and the bustle and tumult throughout 
were* such that ho found time to write but very few 
letters. From my own lo the ladies loft at lioiuo, 
1 could easily draw up a pretty exact journal of 
our proceedings ; but 1 shall content myself with 
noting a few particulars more immediately con- 
nected with the person of Scott — for I am very 
sensible, on looking over what I set down at tlie 
moment, that there was hardly opportunity oven 
for him to draw any conclusions of serious value 
on the structure and ordinary habits of society in 
Ireland, to say nothing of the vexed questions of 
politics and administration ; and such features of 
nalural beauty nml historical interest as came under 
his view have been painted over and over again by 
native writers, with whom hasty observers should 
not be ambitious of competing. 

The Hteam-boat, besides a crowd of passengers 
of all possible classes, was lumbered with a cargo 
offensive enough to the eye and the nostrils, but 
still more disagreeable from the anticipations and 
reflections it could not fail to suggest. Hardly had 
our eurriage been lashed on the deck before it dis- 
appeared from our view amidst mountainous pack- 
ages of old clothes; — the cast-off raiment of the 
Scotch beggars was on its wav to a land where beg- 
gary is the staple of life. The captain assured us 
that lie had nuvigated nearly forty years between 
the West of Scotland and the sister island, and 
that his freights from the Clyde were very com- 
monly of this description ; pigs and potatoes being 
the usual return. Sir Walter rather irritated a 
military passenger (a stout old Highlander), by 
asking whether it had never occurred to him that 
the beautiful chcckery of the clan tartans might 
ha vo originated in a pious wish on the part of the 
Scottish Gael to imitate the tatters of the parent 
race. After soothing the veteran into good-hu- 
mour, by some anecdotes of the Celtic splendours 
of August 1822, he remarked that if the Scotch 
Highlanders were really descended in tlio main 
from the Irish blood, it seemed to him the most 
curious and difficult problem in the world to ac- 
count for the startling contrasts in so many points 
of their character, temper, and demeanour; and 
entered into some disquisition ou this subject, which 
I am sorry I cannot repeat in detail* The sum of 
his opinion was, that while courage and generous 
enthusiasm of spirit, kindness of heart, and great 
strength and purity of domestic affection, charac- 
terized them equally, the destruction, in the course 
of endless feuas, and wars, and rebellious, of the 
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native aristocracy of Ireland, liad robbed that peo- 
ple of most of the elements of internal civilization ; 
and avowed his belief, that had the Highlanders 
been deprived, under similar circumstances, of 
their own chiefs, they would have sunk, from the 
natural poverty of their regions, into depths of bar- 
barity not exampled even in the history of Ireland. 
The old soldier (who had taken an early oppor- 
tunity of intimating his own near relationship to 
the chief of his sept) nodded assent, and strutted 
from our part of the deck with the dignity of a 
MacTurk. — “ But then,” Sir Walter continued — 
(watching the Colonel’s retreat) — ■" but then comes 
the queerest point of all. How is it that our so- 
lemn, proud, dignified Celt, with a soul so alive to 
what is elevating and even elegant in poetry and 
feeling, is so supereminently dull as respects all the 
lighter play of fancy 1 The Highlander never un- 
derstands wit or humour — Paddy, despite all his 
misery and privations, overflows with both. I sup- 
pose ne is the gayest fellow in the world, except 
the only worse-used one Htill, the West- Indian nig- 
ger. This is their mako-up — but it is to me the 
saddest feature in the whole story.” 

A voyage down the Firth of Clyde is enough to 
make anybody happy: nowhere can the home tour- 
ist, at all events, behold, in the course of one day, 
such a succession and variety of beautiful, romantic, 
and majestic scenery: on one hand, dark mountains 
and castellated shores — on the other, rich groves 
and pastures, interspersed with elegant villas and 
thriving towns — the bright estuary between, alive 
with shipping, and diversified with islands. 

It inny he supposed how delightful such a voyage 
was in a fine day of July, with Scott, always as full 
of glee on any trip as a schoolboy ; crammed with 
all the traditions and legends of every place wo 
passed ; and too happy to pour them out for the 
entertainment of his companions on deck. After 
dinner, too, lie was the charm of the table. A wor- 
thy old Bailie of Glasgow sat by him, and shared 
fully in the general pleasure; though his particular 
source of interest and satisfaction was, that he had 
got into such close quarters with a live Sheriff and 
Clerk of Session, — and this gave him the opportu- 
nity of discussing sundry knotty points of police 
law, as to which our steerage passengers might per- 
haps have been more curious than most of those 
admitted to the symposium of the cabin. Sir Wal- 
ter, however, was as ready for the rogueries of the 
Broomielaw, as for the mystic antiquities of Bal- 
clutliA, or the discomfiture of tho Norsemen at 
Largs, or Bruce’s adventures in Arran. I remem- 
ber how this new acquaintance chuckled when he, 
towards the conclusion of our first bowl of punch, 
said he was not surprised to find himself garnering 
much instruction from the Bailie’s conversation on 
his favourite topics, since the most eminent and 
useftil of the police magistrates of London (Col- 
quhoun) had served his apprenticeship in the Town 
Chamber of Glasgow. The Bailio insisted for a 
second bowl, and volunteered to be tho manufac- 
turer ; “ for/* quoth he (with a sly wink), " I am 
reckoned a fair hand, though not equal to my father 
the deacon. 9 * Scott smiled m acquiescence, and the 
ladies having by this time withdrawn, said he was 
glad to find the celebrated beverage of tho city of 
St Mungo had not fallen into desuetude. The Bailie 
extolled the liquor be was brewing, and quoted Sir 
John Sinclair’s Code of Health and Longevity for 


the case of a gentleman well known to himself, who 
lived till ninety, and had been drunk upon it every 
night for half-a-century. But Bailie * * * was a 
devout elder of the kirk, and did not tell bis story 
without one or ‘two groans that his doctrine should 
have such an example to plead. Sir Walter said, 
he could only hope that manners were mended in 
other respects since the days when a popular minis- 
ter of the last age (one Mr Thom), renowned for 
satirical humour, as well as for high-flying zeal, had 
demolished all his own chances of a Glasgow be- 
nefice, by preaching before the Town-Council from 
this text in Hosea: "Ephraim’s drink is sour, and 
he hath committed whoredom continually.” The 
Bailie’s brow darkened (like Nicol Jarvie’s when 
they misca’d Rob); he groaned deeper than before, 
and said he feared “ Tliam o’ Govan was at heart a 
ne’erdoweel.” He, however, refilled our glasses as 
he spoke; and Scott, as he tasted his, said, " Weel, 
wool, Bailie, Ephraim was not so far wrong as to 
the matter of drink.” — A gay little Irish Squireen 
(a keener Protestant even than our "merchant 
and magistrate”) did not seem to have discovered 
the Great Unknown until about this time, and now 
began to take a principal share in the conversation. 
To the bowl of Ephraim he had from the first done 
all justice. He broke at once into the heart of the 
debateable land ; and after a few fierce tirades 
against Popery, asked the Highland Colonel, who 
had replaced the master of the steamer at the head 
of the table, to give the glorious memory. The pru- 
dent Colonel affected not to hear until this hint had 
been thrice repeated, watching carefully meanwhile 
the demeanour of a sufficiently mixed company. 
The general pushing in of glasses, and perhaps 
some freemasonry symptoms besides — (for we un- 
derstood that he had often served in Ireland) — had 
satisfied him that all was right, and he rose and 
announced the Protestant Shibboleth with a voice 
that made the lockers and rafters ring again. Bailie 
* * * rose with grim alacrity to join in the cheers; 
and then our Squireen proposed, in his ow n person, 
what, ho said, always ought to be the second toast 
among good men and true. This was nothing else 
than the heroic memory , which, from our friend’s 
preliminary speech, we understood’ to be the me- 
mory of Oil ter Cromwell. Sir Walter winced more 
shrewdly titan his Bailie had done about Ephraim’s 
transgressions, but swallowed his punch, and stood 
up, glass in hand like the rest, though an unfortu- 
nate fit of coughing prevented his taking pari in 
their huzzas. This feature of Irish loyalism was 
new to tlic untravelled Scotch of the party. On a 
little reflection, however, we thought it not so un- 
natural. Our little Squireen boasted of being him- 
self descended from a sergeant in Cromwell’s army ; 
and he added that " the best in Ireland” had simi- 
lar pedigrees to be proud of. He took care, how- 
ever, to inform us that his own great ancestor was 
a real jontleman all over, and behaved as such; 
4< for,” said ho, " when Oliver gave him his order 
for the lands, he went to the widow, and tonld her 
he would neither turn out her nor the best looking 
of her daughters ; so get the best dinner you can, 
old lady,” quoth he, " and parade the whole lot of 
them, and I ’ll pick.” Which was 'done, it seems, 
accordingly ; and probably no conquest ever wanted 
plenty of such alleviations. 

When we got upon deck again after our carousal, 
we found it raining heavily, and the lady passengers 
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In great misery ; which state of things continued 
till we were within sight of Belfast. We got there 
about nine in the morning, and I find it set down 
that we paid four guineas for the conveyance of 
the carriage, and a guinea a-piece for ourselves ; 
in 1837, I understand the charce for passengers is 
not more than half-a-crown a-head in the cabin, 
and sixpence in the steerage — so rapidly has steam- 
navigation extended in the space of twelve years. 
Sir Walter told us he well remembered being on 
board of the first steamer that ever was launched 
in Britain, in 1812. For some time, that one 
awkward machine went back and forward between 
Glasgow and Greenock, and it would have looked 
like a cock-boat beside any one of the hundreds of 
magnificent steamships that now cover the Firth 
of Clyde. It is also written in my pooket-book, 
that the little Orange Squireen was particularly 
kind and serviceable at our landing — knocking 
about the swarm of porters that invaded the vessel 
on anchoring in a style quite new to us, with slang 
equally Irish — e.a. “ Your fingers are all thumbs, 

1 see — put that (portmanteau) in your teeth, you 
grampus,” &c. &c. 

The following is part of the first letter 1 wrote 
to my wife from Dublin w Belfast is a thriving 
bustling place, surrounded with smart villas, and 
built much like a second-rate English town ; yet j 
there we saw the use of the imported rags forth- 
with. One man, apparently happy and gay, return- 
ing to his work (a mason seemingly) from breakfast, 
with pipe in mouth, had a coat of which I don’t 
believe any three inches together were of the same 
colour or the same stuff — red, black, yellow, green ! 
— cloth, velveteen, corduroy, fustian— the com- 
plete image of a tattered coverlid originally made 
on purpose of particularly small patches — no shirt, 
and almost no breeches ; — yet this is the best part 
of Ireland, and the best population. What shall wo 
see in the South ? 

M Erin deserves undoubtedly the style of O reen 
Erin . W© passed through high and low country, 
rich and poor, but none mat was not greener than 
Scotland ever saw. The husbandry to the north 
Fecmed rather careless than bad — I should say 
slovenly, for everything is cultivated, and the crops 
are fine, though the appearance is quite spoiled by 
the bad, or oftener the no fences; and, above all, 
to unaccustomed eyes, by the human wretchedness 
everywhere visible even there. Your papa says, 
however, that he sees all over the North, marks of 
an improving country; that the new houses are all 
greatly better than the old, &c. He is no doubt 
right as to the towns, and even villages on the high- 
way, but I can’t imagine the newest hut of the jH*a- 
santry to have been preceded by worse even in the 
days of Malaclii with the collar of gold. They are 
of clay without chimneys, and without any opening 
for lights except the door and the smoke-hole in 
the roof. When there is a window, it seldom has 
even one pane of glass, and I take it the aperture 
is only a summer luxury, to be closed up with the 
ready trowel whenever the winter comes. The filth, 
darkness, and squalor of these dens and their inha- 
bitants, are beyond imagination, even to us who 
have traversed dso often the wildest of our own 
Highland glens ; yet your father Bwears he has not 
yet seen one face decidedly careworn and unhappy ; 
on the contrary, an universal good-humour and 
merriment, and, to us, every sort of civility from 


the poor people ; as yet few beggars. An old man 
at Duuleer having got some pence from Anne while 
the carriage stopt, an older woman came forward 
to sell gooseberries, and we declining these, she 
added that we might as well give her an alms too 
then, for she was an did struggler. Anne thought 
Bhe said smuggler, and dreamt of potheen, but uie 
meant that sne liad done her best to resist the 4 sea 
of troubles;* whereas her neighbour, the professed 
mendicant, had yielded to the stream too easily. 
The Unknown says he shall recollect the word, 
which deserves to be classical. We slept at Dun- 
dalk, a poor little town by the shore, but with a 
magnificent Justice-liall and jail — a public build- 
ing superior, 1 think, to any in Edinburgh, in the 
midst of a place despicably dirty and miserable.” 

When we halted at Drogheda, a retired officer of 
dragoons, discovering that the party was Sir Wal- 
ter's, sent in his card, with a polite ofTer to attend 
him over the field of the battle of the Boyne, about 
two miles off, which of course was accepted ; — Sir 
j Walter rejoicing the veteran's heart by his vigo- 
rous recitation of the famous ballad (The Crossing 
of the Water J, as we proceeded to the ground, and 
the eager and intelligent curiosity with which he 
received his expluuutioiis of it. 

On Thursday the 14th we reached Dublin in 
time for dinner, and found young Walter and his 
bride established in one of those largo and noblo 
houses in St Stephen's Green (the most extensive 
square in Europe), tin? founders of which little 
dreamt that they should ever be let At an easy rate 
as garrison lodgings. Never can I forgot the fond 
ioy and pride with which Sir Walter looked round 
him, as ho sat for the first time at his son's table. 
1 could not but recall Pindar’s lines, in which, 
wishing to paint the gentlest rapture of felicity, he 
describes an old man with a foaming wiiie-cup in 
his hand at his child’s wedding-feast. 

That very evening arrived a deputation from the 
Royal Society of Dublin, inviting Sir Walter to a 
public dinner; and next morning lie found on his 
breakfast-table a letter front the Provost of Tri- 
nity College (Dr Kyle, now Bishop of Cork), an- 
nouncing that the University desired to pay him 
the very high compliment of a degree of Doctor of 
Laws by diploma. The Archbishop of Dublin (the 
celebrated l)r Magee), though surrounded with se- 
vere domestic afflictions at the time, was among 
the earliest of his visiters; another was the At- 
torney-General (now Lord Cliancellor Plunkett;) a 
third was the Commander of the Forces, Sir George 
Murray; and a fourth the Chief Remembrancer of 
Exchequer (the Right Honourable Anthony Blake), 
who was the bearer of a message from the Marquis 
Wellesley, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, offer- 
ing all sorts of facilities, and inviting him to dine 
next day at his Excellency's country residence, 
Malahide Castle. It would be endless to enumerate 
the distinguished persons who, morning after morn- 
ing, crowded his levee in St Stephen’s Green. The 
courts of law were not then sittuig, and most of the 
judges were out of town ; but all the other great 
functionaries, and the leading noblemen and gentle- 
men of the city and its neighbourhood, of whatever 
sect or party, hastened to tender every conceivable 
homage and hospitality. But all this was less sur- 
prising to the companions of his journey (though, 
to say truth, we had, no more than himself, oonntea 
on such eager enthusiasm among any class ollrish 
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society), than the demonstrations of respect which, 
after the first day or two, awaited him, wherever 
lie moved, at the hands of the less elevated orders 
of the Dublin population. Jf his carriage was re- 
cognised at the door of any public establishment, 
the street was sure to bo crowded before he came 
out again, so as to make his departure as slow as 
a procession. When ho entered a street, the watch- 
word was passed down both sides like lightning, 
and the shopkeepers and their wives stood bowing 
and curtseying all the way down ; while the mob 
and boys huzza’d as at the chariot wheels of a con- 
queror. 1 had certainly been most thoroughly un- 
prepared for finding the common people of Dublin 
so alive to the claims of any non-military greatness. 
Sir Robert Peel says, that Sir Walter’s reception 
on tho High Street of Edinburgh, in August 1822, 
was the first thing that gave him a notion of “ the 
electric shock of a nation’s gratitude/’ f doubt if 
oven that scene surpassed what I myself witnessed 
when lie returned down Dame Street, after inspect- 
ing the Castle of Dublin, Bailie * * * *, who had 
been in the crowd on that occasion, called after- 
wards in Stephen’s Green to show Sir Walter some 
promised Return about his Glasgow Police, and 
observed to inc, as he withdrew, that 44 yon was 
owre like worshipping the creature.” 

I may as well, perhaps, extract from a letter of 
the 16tn, the contemporary note of one day’s ope- 
rations* 44 Sir Humphry Davy is hero on his way 
to fish in Connemara — no breakfasted at Walter’s 
this morning ; also Hartstonge, who was to show us 
the lions of St Patrick’s. Peveril was surprised to 
find tho exterior of the cathedral so rudely worked, 
coarse, and almost shapeless — but the interior is 
imposing, and even grand. There are some cu- 
rious old monuments of the Cork family, & c.j but 
one thinks of nothing but Swift there — the whole 
cathedral is merely his tomb. Your papa hung long 
over the famous inscription, 1 which is in gilt letters 
upon black marble ; ami seemed vexed there was 
not a ladder at hand that lie might have got nearer 
tho bust (apparently a very fine one), by KoubUliac, 
which is placed over it. This was given by the 
piety of his printer, Faulketier. According to this, 
Swift had a prodigious double chin; — and Peve- 
ril remarked that the severity of tho whole coun- 
tenance is much increased by the absence of the 
wig, which, in the prints, conceals the height and 
gloom of the brow, the uncommon massiveness 
and breadth of the temple-bones, and the Herculean 
style in which the head fits in to the neok behind. 
Stella’s epitaph is on the adjoining pillar — close 
by. Sir Walter seemed not to have thought of it 
before (or to have forgotten, if he had), but to 
judge merely from the wording that Swift himself 
wrote it. She is described as 4 Mrs Hester John- 
son, better known to the world by the name of 
Stella, under which she is celebrated in tho writings 
of Dr Jonathan Swift, Dean of this cathedral/ — 
4 This,* said Sir Walter, 4 the Dean might say — 
any one else would have said more.’ Slw? died in 
1727 —-Swift in 1745. Just by the entrance to the 
transept, is his tablet in lionour of the servant who 
behaved so well about the secret of the Drapier’s 
Letters. — We then saw St Sepulchre’s Library, a 
monastic-looking place, very like one of the smaller 


1 The terrible Inscription i» " Hie deposition est corpus Jn- 
netbes Swift. B.T.P. Ac., ubl aeu indigmitio ultcniu cur 
ftemre acquit." 


college libraries in Oxford. Here they have the 
folio Clarendon, with Swift’s marginal remarks, 
mostly in pencil, but still quite legible. 4 Very 
savage as usual upon us poor Scots everywhere,* 
quoth the Unknown. — We then went into the 
Deanery (the one Swift inhabited has been pulled 
down), and had a most courteous and elegant re- 
ception from the Dean, the Honourable Dr Ponson* 
by. He gavo us a capital luncheon — the original 
full-length picture of the Dean over the sideboard. 
Tho print in the Edinburgh edition is very good — 
but tho complexion is in the picture — black, robust, 
sanguine — a heavy -lidded, stern blue eye. It was 
interesting to see how completely the genius loci lias 
kept his ground. Various little relics reverently 
hoarded as they should be. They said his memory 
was as fiesh as ever among the common people 
about — they still sing his ballads, and had heard 
witli great delight that Sir Walter wrote a grand 
book all about the great Dane . Tlic 

* Jolly hula of St Patrick’s, St Keren's, Demon,* 
mustered strong and stentorian at our exit. They 
would, like their great-grandfathers and mothers, 
luive torn the Unknown to pieces, had he taken the 
other tack, and 

* Insulted us ail by insulting tho Dean.' * 

44 We next saw the Bank, late Parliament House 
— tho Dublin Society’s Museum, where papa was 
enchanted with a perfect skeleton of the gigantic 
moo«o-deer, the horns fourteen feet from tip to tip, 
and high in proportion — and a long train of other 
fine places and queer things, all as per road-book. 
Everywhere throughout this busy day — fine folks 
within doors and rabble without — a terrible rushing 
and crushing to see the Baronet; Lord Wellington 
could not have excited a better rumpus. But the 
theatre in the evening completed the tiling. 1 never 
heard such a row. The players might as well have 
had no tongues. Beatrice (Miss Foote) twice left 
the stage; and at last Benedick (Abbot, who is the 
manager) came forward, cunning dog, and askod 
what was the cause of the tempest. A thousand 
voices shouted, Sir Walter Scott; and the worthy 
lion being thus bearded and poked, rose, after an 
hour’s torture, and said, with such a kindness and 
grace of touo and manner, three words: — 4 1 ain 
sure the Irish people — (a roar) — I am sure this re- 
spectable audience will not suppose that a stranger 
can be insensible to the kindness of their reception 
of him ; and if I have been too long in saying this, 
I trust it will be attributed to the right cause — my 
unwillingness to take to myself honours so distill 
guished, and which I could not and caunot but feel 
to be unmerited/ I think these are the very words. 
The noise continued — a perfect cataract and thun- 
der of roaring ; but lie would take no hints about 
going to the stage-box, and the evening closed de- 
cently enough. The theatre is very handsome — 
the dresses and scenery capital — the actors and 
actresses seemed (but, to be sure, this was scarcely 
a fair specimen) about as bad as in file days of 
Croker’s Familiar Epistles/’ 

On Monday the 18th, to give another extract— 
44 Young Mr Maturin breakfasted, and Sir Walter 
asked a great deal about his late father and the 
present situation of the family, and promised to go 
and see the widow. When the young gentleman 


• See Scott’s Stri/i (Edit. 1814), vok x. p. 587. 
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was gone, Ilartstonge told us that Maturin used to 
compose with a wafer pasted on his forehead* which 
was the signal that if any of his family entered the 
sanctum they must not speak to him. * He was 
never bred in a writer's cha timer,* quoth Peveril. 
Sir Walter observed that it seemed to be a piece 
of Protestantism in Dublin to drop the saintly ti- 
tles of the Catholic Church: they call St Patrick's* 
Patrick’s; and St Stephen’s GreCn has been Orange- 
ized into Stephen’s. lie said you might trace the 
Puritans in the plain Poirles (for St Paul’s) of the 
old English comedians. We then went to the Bank* 
where the Governor and Directors had begged him 
to let themselves show him everything in proper 
style ; and he was forced to say* as he came out* 

‘ These jicople treated me as if 1 was a Prince of 
tlic*BIood.’ 1 do believe that, just at this time, tho 
Duke of York might bo treated as well — hotter lie 
could not be. From this to the College hard by. 
Tlie Provost received Sir W. in a splendid drawing- 
room* and then canned him through tin* libraries* 
halls* &e., amidst a crowd of eager students. Ho 
received his diploma in due form, and there fol- 
lowed a superb dejeuner in the Provostry. Neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge could have done the whole 
thing in better style. Made acquaintance with Dr 
Brinkley, Astronomer-Royal, and Dr Macdonnell* 
Professor of Greek* and all the rest of tho leading 
Professors, who vied with each other in resj>eet ami 
devotion to the Unknown. — 10th. I forgot to say 
that there is one true paragraph in the pai>orH. 
One of the College librarians yesterday told Sir 
W., fisliingly — ‘ I have been so busy that I have j 
imt yet read your Ucdgauntlet.* — lie answered, j 
very meekly, ‘ 1 have not happened to fall in with \ 
such a work, Doctor.'" 

From Dublin, we made an excursion of some ; 
days into the county Wicklow, halting for a night 
at the villa of the Surgeon-General, Mr Cramptnn, 1 
who struck Sir Walter as being more like Sir Hum- 
phry Davy than uny man he had met* not in per- 
son only, but in the liveliness and rango of his talk, 
and who kindly did the honours of Lough Brcngh 
mid the Dargle ; and then for two or three at Old 
( oiinaught. Lord Plunkett’s seat near Bray. Hero 
there was a large and brilliant party assembled; 
ami from lienee, under the guidance of tho Attor- 
ney-General and his amiable family, wc perambu- 
lated to all possible advantage the classical resorts 
of the Devil's Glyn* Rosanna, Kilruddery, and 
Glcndalougli, with its seven churches, and St Ke- 
rin's lied — the scene of the fate of Cathleen, cele- 
brated in Moore's ballad — 

“ Hy that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er," 4ec. 

44 It is,” says my letter, “ a hole in the sheer sur- 
face of the rock, in which two or three people might 
sit. The difficulty of getting into this place has 
been exaggerated, as also the danger, for it would 
only be falling thirty or forty feet into very deep 
water. Yet I never was more pained than when 
your papa, in spite of all remonstrances* would make 
his way to it* crawling along tho precipice. He 
succeeded and got in — the first lame man that ever 
tried it. After he was gone, Mr Plunkett told the 
female guide he was a poet. Cathleen treated tliis 
with indignation* as a quiz of Mr Attorney’s. — 

• Poet! 9 said she; * the devil a bit of him — but 


an honourable gentleman: he gave me lialf-a- 
crown.”' 

On tho 1st of August we proceeded from Dublin 
to Edgewortbstown, (he party being now reinforced 
by Captain and Mrs Scott* and also by the delight- 
ful addition of the Surgeon-General , who had long 
been an intimate friend of the Edgeworth family* 
mid equally gratified both the novelists by break- 
ing the toils of his great practice to witness their 
meeting on lira native soil. A happy meeting It 
was : we remained there for several days* making 
excursions to Loch Ocl and other scenes of interest 
in Longford and the adjoining counties ; the gently 
everywhere exerting themselves with true Irish seal 
to signalize their affectionate pride in their Illus- 
trious countrywoman, and their appreciation of hei 
guest; while her brother, Mr Lovell Edgeworth* 
had his classical mansion filled every evening with 
a succession of distinguished friends* tho elite of 
Ireland. Here, above all* wo had tho opportunity 
of seeing in wiiut universal respect and comfort a 
gentleman’s family may live in that country, and 
in far from its most favoured district, provided 
only they live there habitually* and do their duty 
as the friends mid guardians of those among whom 
Providence has appointed their proper place. Hero 
we found neither mud hovels nor naked peasantry* 
lmt snug cottages and smiling faces all about. 
Here tlicro was a very largo school in the village* 
of which masters and pupils were in a nearly equal 
proportion Protestants and Roman Catholics — the 
Protestant squire himself making it a regular part 
of his daily business to visit the scene of their ope- 
rations, and strengthen authority and enforce dis- 
cipline by his |a*rsoital superintendence. Here, too* 
we pleased ourselves with recognising some of tile 
sweetest features in Goldsmith’s picture of 
•• Hwwt Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain 
and, in particular* we had “tho playful childreh 
just let loose from Hchool” in perfection. Mr 
Edgeworth's paternal heart delighted in letting 
them make a play-ground of his lawn; and every 
evening after dinner we saw leap-frog going on 
with tho highest spirit within fifty yards of tho 
drawing-room windows, while fathers and mothers* 
and their aged parents also, were grouped about 
among the trees watching the sport. It is a curi- 
ous enough coincidence that Oliver Goldsmith an4 
Maria Edgeworth should both have derived their 
early love nnd knowledge of Irish character and 
manners from the same identical* district. He re- 
ceived part of his education at this very school of 
Edgcwortlistown; and Pallasmore (the locus eu$ 
nomen est Pallas of Johnson’s •epitaph)* the little 
hamlet where the author of the Vicar of Wakefield 
first saw the light, is still, as it was in his time* the 
property of the Edgeworths. 

It may well be imagined with what lively interest 
Sir Walter surveyed the scenery with which so 
many of the proudest recollections of Iceland must 
ever be associated and how* curiously he studied 
the rural manners it presented to him* in the hope 
(not disappointed) of being able to trace some of 
his friend’s bright creations to their first hints and 
germs. On the delight with which he contemplated 
her position in tlie midst of her own large and 
happy domestic circle* I need say Btill less. The 
reader is aware by this time how deeply he con- 
demned and pitied the conduct and fate of those 
who* gifted with preeminent talents for the in- 


1 Now Sir Philip Crompton, Baronet. [1839.] 
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Btruction • and entertainment of tlieir species at 
large, fancy themselves entitled to neglect those 
every-day duties and charities of life, from the 
mere shadowing of which in imaginary pictures 
the genius of poetry and romance has always reaped 
its highest and purest, perhaps its only true and 
immortal honours. In Maria he hailed a sister 
spirit — one who, at the summit of literary fame, 
took the same modest, just, and, let me add, Chris- 
tian view of the relative importance of the feelings, 
the obligations, and the hopes in which we are all 
equally partakers, and those talents and accom- 
plishments which may seem, to vain and short- 
sighted eyes, sufficient to constitute their possessors 
into an order and species apart from tne rest of 
their kind. Such fantastic conceits found no shel- 
ter with either of these powerful minds. I was 
then a young man, and 1 cannot forget how much 
1 was struck at the time by some words that fell 
from one of them, when, in the course of a walk in 
the park at Edgowortlistown, I happened to use 
some phrase which conveyed (though not perhaps 
meant to do so) the impression that I suspected 
Poets and Novelists of being a good deal accus- 
tomed to look at life and the world only os mate- 
rials for art. A soft and pensive shade came over 
Scott’s face as lie said — “ I fear you have sumo 
very young ideas in your head: — are you not too 
apt to measure things by sonic reference to lite- 
rature — to disbelieve that anybody can be worth 
much care, who lias no knowledge of that sort of 
thing, or taste for it? . Hod help us! what a poor 
world this would bo if that were the true doctrine 1 
I have read books enough, and observed and con- 
versed with enough of eminent and splendidly cul- 
tivated minds, too, iu my time; but 1 assure you, 
I have heard higher sentiments from the lips of 
poor uneducated men and women, when exerting 
the spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under diffi- 
culties and atllictious, or shaking tlieir simple 
thoughts as to circumstances in the lot of friends 
and neighbours, than 1 ever yet met with out of 
the pages of the Bible. Wo shall never learn to 
feel and respect our real calling and destiny, unless 
wo have taught ourselves to consider everything 
as moonshine, compared with tho education of the 
heart.” Mana did not listen to this without some 
water in her eyes — (her tears are always ready 
when any generous string is touched; — for, us 
Pope says, “ the fittest minus, like the finest metals, 
dissolve the easiest;”) — but she brushed them 
gaily aside, and said, u You see how it is — Dean 
Swift said he had written his books in order that 
people might learn to treat him like a great lord — 
Sir Walter writes his in order that lie may be able 
to treat liis people as a great lord ought to do.” 

Lest I sliould forget to mention it, I put down 
here a rebuke which, later in his life, Sir Walter 
onee gave in my hearing to his daughter Anne. 
She happened to say of something, I forget what, 
that she could not abide it — it was vulgar. “ My 
love,” said her fattier, "you speak like a very 
young lady; do you know, after all, the meaning of 
tills word vulgar? *Tis only common ; nothing that 
is common, except wickedness, can deserve to be 
apoken of in a tone of contempt; and when you 
have lived to my years, you will bo disposed to 
agree with me in tli&nking Hod that nothing really 
worth having or caring about in this world is kn- 
dmmon” 


At Edgeworthstown he received the following 
letter from Mr Canning : — 

" To Sir Walter Scott , Bart., S[c. £c. 

•• Combe Wood, July 24, 1825. 

“ My Dear Sir, — A pretty severe indisposition 
has prevented me from sooner acknowledging your 
kind letter; and now I fear that I shall not be able 
to accomplish my visit to Scotland this year. Al- 
though 1 shall be, for the last fortnight of August, 
at no great distance from the Borders, my time is so 
limited that I cannot reckon upon getting farther. 

“ I rejoice to see that my countrymen (for, though 
I was accidentally born in London, I consider my- 
self an Irishman) have so well known the value of 
the honour which you arc paying to them. 

u By the way, if you landed at Liverpool on your 
return, could you find a better road to the north 
than through the Lake country 1 You would find 
mo (from about the 10th of August) and Charles 
Ellis 1 at my friend Mr Bolton’s, on the Banks of 
Windermere, where I can promise you as kind, 
though not so noisy a welcome, as that which you 
have just experienced; and where our friend tho 
Professor (who is admiral of the Lake) would fit 
out all liis flotilla, and fire as many of« his guns as 
are not painted ones, in honour of your arrival.— 
Yours, my dear sir, very sincerely, 

Ueo. Canning.” 

This invitation was not to be resisted; and the 
following letter aimounced a change of the original 
route: — 

“ To John B. S. Morritt, Esq., Rokeby Park. 

“ Edge wortl is town, Aug. 3, 1825. 

“ Your kind letter, my dear Morritt, finds me 
sweltering nndcr the hottest weather J ever expe* 
ricnced, for the sake of seeing sights — of itself, yon 
know, the most feverish occupation in the world. 
Luckily we are five of Dublin, and there is nothing 
around us but green fields and fine trees, 4 barring 
the high roads,' which make those who tread on 
them the most complete pic-poudreux ever seen; 
that is, if the old definition of pic-poudres be au- 
thentic, and if not, you may seek another dusty 
simile for youtself — it cannot exceed the reality. 
1 have with me Lockhart and Anne, Walter and 
his earn sposa, for all whom .the hospitality of 
Edgeworthstown has found ample space and verge 
enough. Indeed it is impossible to conceive the 
extent of this virtue in ail classes; I don’t think 
even our Scottish hospitality can match that of Ire- 
land. Everything seems to give way to the desire 
to accommodate a stranger; and I really believe 
the story of the Irish harper, who condemned liis 
harp to the flames for want of fire-wood to cook a 
guest’s supper. Tlieir personal kindness to me has 
been so groat, that were it not from tho chilling 
recollection that novelty is easily substituted for 
merit, I sliould think, like the booby in Steele’s 
play, that 1 had been kept back , and that there was 
something more about me than I had ever been 
led to suspect. As I am LL.D. of Trinity College, 
and am qualified as a Catholic seer, by having 
mounted up into the bed of Saint Kevin, at the 
celebrated seven churches of Glendalough, I am 
entitled to prescribe, ex cathedra,* for all the dis- 


1 Now Lord Seafbrd. 
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eases of Ireland, as being free both of the Catholic 
and Protestant parties. But the truth is, that Pat, 
while the doctors were consulting, has been gra- 
dually and securely recovering of himself. He is 
very loath to admit this, indeed; thero being a 
strain of hypochondria in his complaints, which 
will not permit him to believe he's getting better. 
Nay, he gets even angry, wheji a physician, more 
blunt than polite, continues to assure him that ho 
is belter than he supposes himself, and that much 
of his present distress consists, partly of the recol- 
lection of former indisposition, partly of the severe 
practice of modern empirics. 

“ In sober sadness, to talk of the misery of Ire- 
land at this time, is to speak of the illness of a 
tnalade tmayi nairc. Well she is not, but she is 
rapidly becoming so. There are all the outward 
and visible tokens of convalescence. Everything 
is mending; the houses that arise are better a hun- 
dred-fold than the cabins which are falling; the 
peasants of the younger class are dressed a great 
deal letter than with the rags which clothe the 
persons of the more ancient Teagues, which realize 
the wardrobe of Jenny Sutton, of whom Morris 
sweetly Bings, 

* One single pin at night let loose 
The robes which veiled her beauty.* 

1 am sure I have seen with apprehension a single 
button perform the same feat, and when this mud 
scarecrow hath girded up his loins to run hastily 
by the side of the chaise, I have feared it would 
give way, and that there, as King Lear’s fool says, 
we should be all shamed. Hut this, which seems 
once to have generally been the attire of the fair of 
the Green Isle, probably since the time of King 
Mahtehi and the collar of gold, is now fast disap- 
pearing, and the liahit of the. more youthful Pats 
and Patesses is decent and comely. Here they all 
look well coloured, and well fed, and well contented. 
And as I see in most places great exertions making 
to reclaim bogs upon a largo seale, and generally 
to improve ground, I must needs hold that they 
are in constant employment. 

“ With all tins, there is much that remains to 
be amended, and which time and increase of capi- 
tal only can amend. The price of labour is far too 
low, and this naturally reduces the labouring poor 
beyond their just level in society. The behaviour 
of the gentry in general to the labourers is sys- 
tematically harsh, and this arrogance is received 
xv HP a servile deference which argues anything 
excepting affection. This, however, is also in the 
course of amending. I have heard a great deal of 
the far-famed Catholic Question from both sides, 
and I think I see its hearings better than I did ; 
but these are for your ear when w r e meet — as meet 
we shall — if no accident prevent it. I return via 
Holyhead, as I wish to show Anne something of 
England, and you may believe that we shall take 
Rokeby in our way. To-morrow I go to Killarney, 
which will occupy most part of the week. About 
Saturday I shall be back at Dublin to take leave of 
friends ; and then for England, ho ! I will, avoid- 
ing London, seek a pleasant route to Rokeby. Fate 
will only allow us to rest thero for a day or two, 
because I have some desire to see Canning, who is 
to be on the Lakes about that time. Et finis , — 
my leave will be exhausted. Anne and Lockhart 
send kindest compliments to you and the ladies. I 
am truly rejoiced that Mrs John Morritt is better. 


indeed, I had learned that agreeable intelligence 
from Lady Louisa Stuart. I found Walter and liia 
wife living happily and rationally, affectionately 
and prudently. There is great good sense and 
quietness about all Jane's domestic arrangements, 
and she plays the leaguer’s lady very prettily. — -I 
will write again when I reach Britain, and remain 
ever yours, Walter Scott.” 

Miss Edgeworth, her sister Harriet, and her 
brother William, wore easily persuaded to join our 
party for the rest of our Irish travels. We had 
lingered a week at Edgeworthstown, and were now 
anxious to make the best of our way towards the 
Lakes of Killarney ; but posting was not to be very 
rapidly accomplished in those regions by so large 
a company as had now collected — and wo were 
more agrecubly delayed by the hospitalities of Miss 
Edgeworth’s old friends, and several of Sir Walter's 
new ones, at various mansions on our lino of route 
— of which I must note especially Judge; Moore’s, 
at Lamberton, near Maryborough, because Sir 
Walter pronounced its beneficence to l>o even be- 
yond the usual Irish scale; for, on reaching our 
next halting place, which was an indifferent coun- 
try inn, we discovered that we need be in no alarm 
as to our dinner at all events, the Judge’s people 
having privately packed up in one of the carriages, 
ere we started in the morning, a pickled salmon, a 
most lordly venison pasty, and half-a-dozen bottles 
of champaign. Hut most of these houses seemed, 
like the Judge’s, to have been constructed on the 
principle of tin; IVri Hanou’s tent. They seemed 
all to have room not only for the lion and lioness, 
uml their respective tails, but for all in the neigh- 
bourhood who could ho held worthy to inspect them 
at, feeding-time. 

It was a succession of festivo gaiety wherever 
wo halted ; and in the course of our movements 
we saw many castles, el lurches, and ruins of all 
sorts — with more than enough of mountain, wood, 
lake, and river, to have mode any similar progress 
in any other part of Europe, truly delightful in all 
respects. Hut those of the party to whom the 
South of Ireland was new, had almost continually 
before them s|K>ctoch‘H of abject misery, which 
robbed these things of more than half their charm. 
Sir Walter, indeed, with the habitual hopefulness 
of his temper, jHTsistcd that what he saw even in 
Kerry was better than what books had taught him 
to expect ; ami insured, therefore, that improve- 
ment, however slow, was going on. Hut, ever aud 
anon, as we moved deeper into the country, there 
was a melancholy in his counteitence, and, despite 
himself, in the tone of his voice, which 1 for ono 
could not mistake. The constant passings and re- 
passings of bands of mounted policemen, armed to 
the teeth, and having quite the air of highly dis- 
ciplined soldiers on sharp service; — the rueful 
squalid poverty that crawled by every way-side, 
and blocked up every village where we had. to 
change horses, witli exhibitions of human suffering 
and degradation, such as it had never entered into 
our heads to conceive ; — and, above all, the con- 
trast between these naked clamorous beggars, who 
seemed to spring out of the ground at every turn 
like swarms of vermin, and me boundless luxury 
and merriment surrounding the thinly scattered 
magnates who condescended to inhabit their an- 
cestral seats, would have been sufficient to poison 
X n 
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those landscapes, had nature dressed them out in 
the verdure of Arcadia, aud art embellished them 
with all the temples and palaces of Old Rome and 
Athens. It is painful enough even to remember 
such things; but twelve years can have had but 
a trifling change in the appearance of a country 
which, so richly endowed by Providence with every 
element of wealth and happiness, could, at so ad- 
vanced a period of European civilization, sicken 
the heart of tho stranger by such wide-spread 
man ifestations of the wanton and reckless profli- 
gacy of human mismanagement, the withering 
curse of feuds and factions, and the tyrannous sel- 
fishness of absenteeism ; and I fear it is not likely 
that any contemporary critic will venture to call 
my melancholy picture overcharged. A few blessed 
exceptions — such an aspect of ease and decency, 
for example, as we met everywhere on the vast 
domain of the Duke of Devonshire —served only to 
make the sad reality of the rule more flagrant and 
appalling. Taking his bedroom candle, one night 
on the Duke’s estate, Sir Walter summed up the 
strain of his discourse by a line of Shakspeare’s — 

“ (Sweet mercy Is nobility's true bodge.’* 

There were, however, abundance of ludicrous 
incidents to break this gloom ; and no traveller 
ever tasted cither tho humours or the blunders of 
Paddy more heartily than did Sir Walter. I find 
recorded in one letter a very merry morning at 
Limerick, where, amidst the ringing of all tho bells, 
in honour of tho advent, there was ushered in a 
brotlier-poet, who must needs pay liis personal re- 
spects to the author of Marmion. He was a scare- 
crow figure — attired much in the fashion of tho 
• truggler t — by name O’Kelly ; and ho had pro- 
duced on tho spur of the occasion this modest 
parody of Dry den’s famous epigram : — 

4t T!in»e poet*, of three different nations bom, 

Tho United Kingdom in this nge adorn ; 

Ilyron of Knglnnd, Scott of Scotia’s blood, 

And Erin's pride — O'Kelly, great and good.’* 

Sir Walter’s five shillings wero at once forth- 
coming; and the bard, in order that Miss Edge- 
worth might display equal generosity, pointed out, 
in a little volume of his works (for which, more- 
over, wo had all to subscribe), this pregnant coup- 
let— 

“ Scott, Morgan, Edgeworth, Byron, prop of Uroecc, 

Are characters whoso fame not soon will cease." 

We were still more amused (though there was 
real misery in the case) with wliat befel on our 
approach to a certain pretty seat, in a different 
county, where there was a collection of pictures 
and curiosities not usually shown to travellers. A 
gentleman, whom wo had met in Dublin, liad been 
accompanying us part of the day’s ioumey, and 
volunteered, being acquainted with the owner, to 
procure us easy admission. At the entrance of tho 
domain, to which we proceeded under his wing, we 
wero startled by the dolorous apparition of two 
undertaker's men, in voluminous black scarfs, 
though there was littlo or nothing of black about 
the rest of their habiliments, who sat upon the 
highway before the gate, with a whisky-bottle on a 
deal-table between them. They informed us that 
the master of the house had died the day before, 
and that they were to keep watch and ward in this 
style until the funeral, inviting all Christian pas- 
sengers to drink a glass to his repose. Our cice- 


rone left his card for the widow — having previously, 
no doubt, written on it the names of his two lions. 
Shortly after we regained our post-house, he re- 
ceived a polite answer from the lady. To the best 
of my memory, it was in these terms s — 

u Mrs presents her kind compliments .to 

Mr , and much regrets that she cannot show 

the (nctures to-day, as Major died yesterday 

evening by apoplexy ; which Mrs the more 

regrets, as it will prevent her having the honour 
to see Sir Walter Scott and Miss Edgeworth.” 

Sir Walter said it reminded him of a woman in 
Fife, who, summing up the misfortunes of a black 
year in her history, said — “ Let me see, sirs ; first 
we lost our wee callant — and then Jenny — and 
then the gudeman himsel died — aud then the coo 
died too, poor hizzey; but, to be sure, her *hide 
brought me fifteen shillings.” 

At one county gentleman’s table where we 
dined, though two grand full-length daubs of Wil- 
liam and Mary adorned the walls of the room, 
there was a mixed company — about as many Ca- 
tholics as Protestants, all apparently on cordial 
terms, and pledging each other lustily in bumpers 
of capital claret. About an hour after dinner, 
however, punch was called for ; tumblers and jugs 
of hot water appeared, and with them two mag- 
nums of whisky — tho 011c bearing on its label 
Kino’s, the other Queen’s, We did not at first 
understand these inscriptions; but it was explained, 
sotto race , that the King’s had paid the duty, tho 
Queen’s was of contraband origin ; and, in the 
choice of liquors, wo detected a new shibboleth of 
party. The jolly Protestants to a man stuck to 
the King’s bottle — the equally radiant Papists 
paid their duty to tho Queen’s. 

Since I have alluded at all to the then grand 
dispute, I may mention, that, after our tour was 
concluded, we considered with some wonder that, 
having partaken liberally of Catholic hospitality, 
and encountered almost every other class of so- 
ciety, w*e had not sat at meat with one specimen of 
the Komisli priesthood ; whereas, even at Popish 
tables, we had met dignitaries of the Established 
Church. This circumstance we set down at the 
time as amounting pretty nearly to a proof that 
there were few gentlemen in that order; but we 
afterwards were willing to suspect that a preju* 
dice of their own had been the source of it. The 
only incivility, which Sir Walter Scott ultimately 
discovered himself to have encountered — (for his 
friends did not allow him to hear of it at the time) 
— in the course of his Irish peregrination, was the 
refusal of a Roman Catholic gentleman, named 
O’Connell, who kept stag-liounds near Killamey, 
to allow of a hunt on the upper lake, the day he 
visited that beautiful scenery. This he did/ as we 
were told, because he considered it as a notorious 
fact, that Sir Walter Scott was an enemy to tho 
Roman Catholic claims for admission to seats in 
Parliament. Ho was entirely mistaken, however ; 

for, though no man disapproved of Romanism as a 

system of faith and practice more rineerely thau 
Sir Walter always did, he had long before this 
period formed the opinion, that no good could come 
of farther resistance to the clainvm question. He 
on all occasions expressed manfully his belief, that 
the best thing for Ireland would have been never 
to relax the strictly political enactments of the 
penal laws, however harsh these might appear. 
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Had they been kept in vigour for another half cen- 
tury, it was his conviction that Popery would have 
been all but extinguished in Ireland. But he 
thought that, after admitting Romanists to the 
elective franchise, it was a vain notion that they 
could be permanently or advantageously debarred 
from using that franchise in favour of those of their 
own persuasion. The greater part of the charming 
society into which he fell while in Ireland, enter- 
tained views and sentiments very likely to confirm 
these impressions ; and it struck me tliat consider- 
able pains were taken to enforce them. It was 
felt, probably, that the crisis of decision drew near ; 
and there might be a natural anxiety to secure the 
suffrage of the great writer of the time. The po- 
lished amenity of the Lord- Lieutenant set off liis 
commanding range of thought and dexterous ex- 
position of facts to the most captivating advantage. 
“ The Marquis’s talk,’* says Scott, in a letter of 5ie 
following year, M gave me the notion of the kind of 
statesmanship that one might have expected in a 
Roman emperor, accustomed to keep the whole 
world in his view, and to divide his hours between 
ministers l'ke Mecaims and wits like Horace.” — 
The acute logic and brilliant eloquence of Lord 
Plunkett lie ever afterwards talked of with high 
admiration ; nor had he, he said, encountered in 
society any combination of qualities more remark- 
able tluin the deep sagucity and the broad rich 
humour of Mr Blake. In Plunkett, Blake, and 
Crompton, lie considered himself us having gained 
three real friends by this expedition ; and 3 think 
1 may venture to say, that the feeling on their side 
was warmly reciprocal. 

If he had been made aware at die time of tlio 
discourtesy of the ltomish staghunter at Killarney, 
lie might have been consoled by a letter which 
reached him tliat same week from a less bigoted 
member of the same church — the great poet of 
Ireland — whom he had never chanced to meet in 
society hut once, and that at an early period of life, 
shortly after the first publication of the Lay of tlio 
Last Minstrel. 

“ To Sir Waller Scott , Bart ., 

“ Slopcrton Cottage, Devizes, July 24, 1828. 

" My Dear Sir Walter, — I wish most heartily 
that I had been in my own green land to welcome 
you. It delights me, however, to see (what I could 
not have doubted) tliat tlio warm hearts of my 
countrymen liave shown that they know how to 
value you. How I envy those who will havo the 
glory of showing you and Killarney to each other! 
No two of nature’s productions, 1 trill say, were 
ever more worthy of meeting. If the Kciunares 
should be your ciceroni, pray tell them w hat I say 
of their Paradise, with my best regards and greet- 
ings. I received your kind message, through New- 
ton, 1 last year, that ‘ if I did not conic and see you, 
before you died, yon would appear to me after- 
wards.’ Be assured that, as 1 ain all for living 
apparitions, 1 shall take care and have the start of 
you, and would have done it this very year, I ra- 
ther think, only for your Irish movements. 

“ Present my best regards to your son-in-law, 
and believe me, my dear Sir Waiter (though we 
have met, I am sorry to say, but once in our lives), 
yours cordially and sincerely, Thomas Moore.” 

* Tlie late amiable and elegant artist, Gilbert Stewart New- 
ton, R.A , bad spent port of the autumn of 1824 at Chiefswood. 


Scott's answer was — 

“ To Thoma * Moore, Etg. 

“ August 8, Somertoa, near Templeton (I think. v 

“ My Dear Sir, — If anything could have added 
to the pleasure 1 must necessarily feel at the warm 
reception which the Irish nation have honoured me 
with, or if anything could abate my own sense that 
I aiu noways worth tlio coil tliat 1ms been made 
about me, it must be tlie assurance tliat you partake 
and approvo '>f tlio feelings of your kind-hearted 
countryfolks. 

k< In Ireland I havo met with everything tliat 
was kind, and have seen much which is never to bo 
forgotten. What I have scon lias, in general, given 
me great pleasure ; for it appears to mo that the 
adverse circumstances which nave so long withered 
the prosperity of this rich and powerful country aro 
losing their force, and that a gradual hut steady 
spirit of progressive improvement is effectually, 
though tacitly, counteracting their had effects. The 
next twenty-five years will probably bo the most 
important in their results that Ireland ever knew. 
So prophesies a sharp-sighted Sennnchie from the 
land of mist and snow, aware that, though his opi- 
nion may he unfounded, lie cannot please your car 
better than by presaging the prosperity of Ireland. 

“ And so, to descend from such high matters, I 
hope you will consider me as having left my card 
for you by this visit, although I havo not been 
happy enough to find you at. home. You aro bound 
by the ordinary forms of society to return the mil, 
and como to see Scotland. Bring wife and bairns. 
We havo plenty of room, and plenty of oatmeal, 
and, entre nous , a bottle or two of good claret, to 
which I think you have* ns little objection ns 1 have. 
Wo will talk of poor Byron, who was dear to us 
both, and regret that such a rose should havo fallen 
from the chaplet of his country so untimely. I 
very often think of him almost with tears. Surely 
you, who have tho means, should do something for 
his literary life at least. You might easily avoid 
tearing open ohl wounds. Then, returning to our 
proposed meeting, you know folks call me a Jaco- 
bite, and you a Jacobin ; so it is quite clour that 
wc agree to a T. Having uttered this vile pun, 
which is only pardonable because the subject of 
politics deserves no better, it is high timu to con- 
clude. 

“ 1 return through England, yet, I am afraid, 
with little char-e of seeing you, which I should 
wish to do, were it but for half an hour. I have 
conic thus far on my way to Killarney, where 1-Ial- 
lam is lying with a broken leg. So much for middle- 
aged gentlemen climbing precipices. I, who liavo 
been regularly inducted into the lied of St Kevin 
at the Seven Churches, trust I shall bear charmed 
limbs upon this occasion. — I am very much, dear 
sir, your obliged and faithful Walter Scott.” 

Having crossed the hills from Killarney to Cork, 
where a repetition of the Dublin reception — cor- 
poration honours, deputations of the literary and 
scientific societies, and so forth — awaited him, ho 
gave a couple of days to the hospitality of this flou- 
rishing town, and tne beautiful scenery of the Lee; 
not forgetting an excursion to tho groves of Blar- 
ney, amon£ whose shades we had a right mirthful 
pic-nic. Sup Walter scrambled up to the top cf tlie 
castle, and kissed, with due faith and devotion, the 
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famous Blarney stone, one salute of which is said to 
emancipate the pilgrim from all future visitations 
»f mauvaue honte: 

*• The stone this Is, whoever kisses. 

He never misses to grow eloquent— 
v Tis he may clamber to a lady’s chamber, 

Or be a member of Parliament." 

But the shamefacedncss of our young female friends 
was not exposed to an inspection of the works of 
art, celebrated by the poetical Dean of Cork as the 
prime ornaments of Lady Jefferies’s “ station” — 

** The statues growing that noble place in. 

Of heathen goddesses most rare — 

Ilomor, Venus, and Nebucliadnezzar, 

All standing naked in the open air." 

Theso had disappeared, and the castle and all its 
appurtenances were in a state of woful dilapidation 
and neglect. 

From Cork We proceeded to Dublin by Fermoy, 
Lismore, Cashel, Kilkenny, and Holycross — at all 
of which places wo were bountifully entertained, 
and assiduously ciceroned — to our old quarters in 
St Stephen’s Green ; and after a morning or two 
spent in taking leave of many kind faces that he 
was never to see again. Sir Walter and his original 
fellow-travellers started for Holyhead on the 1 8th 
of August. Our progress through North Wales 
produced nothing worth recording, except perhaps 
the feeling of delight which everything in the as- 
pect of the common people, their dress, their houses, 
their gardens, and their husbandry, could not fail 
to call up in persons who had just been seeing Ire- 
land for the first time ; and a short visit (which 
was, indeed, the only one he made) to the far-famed 
“ ladies” of Llangollen. They had received some 
hint that Sir Walter meant to pass their way ; and 
ou stopping at the inn, ho received an invitation so 
pressing, to odd ono more to the long list of the 
illustrious visiters of tlicir retreat, that it was im- 
possible for him not to comply. We had read his- 
tories and descriptions enough of these romantic 
spinsters, and were prepared to be well amused ; 
but the reality surpassed all expectation. 

An extract from a gossiping letter of the follow- 
ing week will perhaps be sufficient for Llangollen. 

11 Ellcray, August 24. 

* * « « We slept on Wednesday evening at Capel 
Carig, which Sir W. supposes to mean the Chapel 
of the Crags ; a pretty little inn in a most pictu- 
resque situation certainly, and as to the matter of 
toasted cheese, quite exquisite. Next day we ad- 
vanced through, I verily believe, the most perfect 
gem of a country eye ever saw, having almost all 
the wildness of Highland backgrounds, and all tho 
loveliness of rich English landscape nearer us, and 
streams like the purest and most babbling of our 
own. At Llangollen your papa was waylaid by tho 
celebrated ‘ Ladies' — viz. Lady Eleanor Butler and 
the Honourable Miss Ponsonby, who having been 
one or both crossed in love, foreswore all dreams 
of matrimony in the heyday of youth, beauty, and 
fashion, and selected this charming spot for the re- 
pose of their now time-honoured virginity. It was 
many a day, however, before they could get impli- 
cit credit for being the innocent mends they really 
were, among the people of the neighbourhood ; for 
tlicir elopement from Ireland had been performed 
under suspicious circumstances ; and as Lady Ele- 
anor arrived here in her natural aspect of a pretty 
girl, while Miss Ponsonby liad condescended to ac- 


company her in the garb of a smart footman in 
buckskin breeches, yean and years elapsed ere full 
justice was done to die character of their romance. 1 
We proceeded up the hill, and found everything 
about them and their habitatioir odd and extrava- 
gant beyond report. Imagine two women, — one 
apparently seventy, the other sixty-five, — dressed 
in heavy blue riding-habits, enormous shoes, and 
men’s hats, with their petticoatB so tucked up, that 
at the first glance of them, fussing and tottering 
about their porch in the agony of expectation, we 
took them for a couple of hazy or crazy old sailors. 
On nearer inspection they both wear a world of 
brooches, rings, &c., and Lady Eleanor positively 
orders — several stars and crosses, and a red rib- 
bon, exactly like a K.C.B. To crown all, they have 
crop heads, shaggy, rough, bushy, and as wj liife as 
snow, the one with ago alone, the other assisted by 
a sprinkling of powder. The elder lady is almost 
blind, and every way much decayed ; the other, the 
ci-dcvant groom, in good preservation. But who 
could paint the prints, the dogs, the cats, the mi- 
niatures, the cram of cabinets, clocks, glass-cases, 
books, bijouterie, dragon-china, nodding mandarins, 
and whirligigs of every shape and hue — the whole 
house outside and in (for we must see everything 
to tho dressing-closets), covered with carved oak, 
very rich and fine some of it — and the illustrated 
copies of Sir W.’s poems, and the joking simpering 
compliments about Waverley, and the anxiety to 
know who Mac Ivor really was, and the absolute 
devouring of the poor Unknown, who had to carry 
off, besides all the rest, one Bmall bit of literal but- 
ter dug up in a Milesian stone jar lately from the 
bottom of some Irish bog. Great romance (i. e. ab- 
surd innocence of character) one must have looked 
for; but it was confounding to find this mixed up 
with such eager curiosity, and enormous knowledge 
of the tattle and scandal of the world they had so 
long left. Their tables were piled with newspapers 
from every corner of the kingdom, and they seemed 
to have the deaths and marriages of the antipodes 
at their fingers’ ends. Their albums and auto- 
graphs, from Louis XVIII. and George IV., down 
to magazine poets and quack-doctors, are a mu- 
seum. I shall never see the spirit of blue-stocking- 
ism again in such perfect incarnation. Peveril 
won’t get over their final kissing match for a week. 
Yet it is too bad to laugh at these good old girls; 
they liave long been tlio guardian -angels of the vil- 
lage, and are worshipped by man, woman, and child 
about them.” 

This letter was written on the banks of Winder- 
mere, where we were received with the warmth of 
old friendsliip by Mr Wilson, and one whose grace 
and gentle goodness could have found no lovelier 
or fitter home than EMcray, except where she is 
now. 

Mr Bolton’s seat, to which Canning had invited 
Scott, is situated a couple of miles lower down on 
the same Lake ; and thither Mr Wilson conducted 
him next day. A large company had been assem- 
bled there in honour of the Minister— it included 
already Mr Wordsworth. It has not, I suppose, 
often happened to a plain English merchant, wholly 
the architect of his own fortunes, to entertain at 
one time a party embracing so many illustrious 

i It Is, 1 suppose, needless to say, that the editor Is hr from 
vouching for the accuracy of these details. The letter in the 
text gives the gossip as it was heard at the time. 
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names. He was proud of liis guests; they respected 
him, and honoured and loved each other; and it 
would have been difficult to say which star in the 
constellation shone with the brightest or the softest 
light. There was “ high discourse,” intermingled 
with as gay flashings of courtly wit as ever Canning 
displayed; and a plentiful allowance, on all sides, of 
those airy transient pleasantries, in which the fancy 
of poets, however wise and grave, delights to run 
riot when they are sure not to be misunderstood. 
There were beautiful and accomplished women to 
adorn and enjoy this circle. The weather was as 
Elysian as the scenery. There were brilliant ca- 
valcades through the woods in the mornings, and 
delicious boatings on the Lake by moonlight ; and 
the last day “ the Admiral of the Lake” presided 
overdone of the most splendid regattas that ever 
enlivened Windermere. Perhaps there were not 
fewer than fifty barges following in the Professor’s 
radiant procession, when it paused at the point of 
Storrs to admit into the place of honour the vessel 
that carried kind and liappy Mr Dolton and his 
guests. The bards of the Lakes led the cheers tliat 
hailed Scott and Canning; and music and sunshine, 
flags, streamers, and gay dresses, the merry hum 
of voices, and the rapid splashing of innumerable 
oars, made up a dazzling mixture of sensations as 
the flotilla wound its way among the richly-foliagcd 
islands, and along bays and promontories peopled 
with enthusiastic spectators. 

On at last quitting the festive* circle of Storrs, wo 
visited the family of the late Disliop Watson at Cal- 
gartli, and Mr Wordsworth at his charming retreat 
of Mount Rydal. lie accompanied us to Keswick, 
where we saw Mr Southey in hisunrivalh d library. 
Mr Wordsworth and liis daughter then turned with 
us, and passing over Kirkstono to Ulswater, con- 
ducted us first to his friend Mr Marshall’s elegant 
villa, near Lyulph’s Tower, and on the next duy to 
the noble castle of his lifelong friend and patron 
Lord Lonsdale. The Earl aud Countess had their 
halls filled with another splendid circle of distin- 
guished persons, who, like them, lavished all pos- 
sible attentions and demonstrations of re.«]>ert upon 
Sir Walter. He remained a couple of days, and 
perambulated, under Wordsworth’s guidance, the 
superb terraces and groves of the “ fair domain ” 
which that poet has connected with the noblest 
monument of his genius. But the temptations of 
Storrs and Lowthcr had cost more time than liad 
been calculated upon, and tho promised visit to 
Rokeby was unwillingly abandoned. Sir Walter 
reached Abbotsford again on the 1 st of September, 
and said truly that w his tour liad been one ova- 
tion.” 

I add two letters on the subject of this Irish ex- 
pedition : — 

“ To J. B. 8. Morritt , Esq., Rokeby Parky 
Greta Bridge . 

“ Abboteford, Bept. 2, 1825. 

u Your letter, my dear Morritt, gave me most 
sincere pleasure on your account, and also on my 
own, as it reconciled me to myself for my stupidity 
in misdirecting my letters to Charlotte and you 
from Wales. I was sincerely vexed when I found 
out my bevue, but am now well pleased that it hap- 
pened, since we might otherwise have arrived at 
Rokeby at a time when we must necessarily have 
been a little in the way. I wish you joy most sin- 


cerely of your nephew’s settling iu life, in a man 
ner so agreeably to your wishes and views. Bella 
gerant mii — he will have seen enough of the world 
abroad to qualify him fully to estimate and dis- 
charge the duties of an English country-gentleman; 
and with your example before him, and your ad- 
vice to resort to, lie cannot, with tho talents lie 
possesses, fail to fill honourably that most honour- 
able and important rank in society. You will, pro- 
bably, in due time, think of Parliament for him, 
where there is a fine sphere for young men of 
talents at present, all the old political post-horses 
being, as Sir Pertin&x Bays, dry-foundered. 

“ I was extremely sorry to find Canning at Win- 
dermere h«iking poorly; but, in a ride, tho old man 
seemed to come alive again. I fear ho works him- 
self too liard, under tho great error of trying to do 
too much with his own hand, and hwsee everything 
with his own eyes, whereas the greatest general 
and the first statesman must, in many cases, bo 
content to use the eyes ami fingers of others, and 
hold themselves contented with tho exercise of tho 
greatest care in the choice of implements, liis is 
a valuable life to us just now.- - 1 passed a couple 
of days at Lowthcr, to make up in some degree 
to Anno for her disappointment in not gelling to 
Rokeby. I was seduced there by Lady Frederick 
Don thick, whom I had long known as a very agree- 
able person, and who was very kind to Anne. This 
wore out my proposed leisure; and from Lowthcr 
we reached Abbotsford in 0110 duy, and now doth 
the old bore feed in tho old frank. 1 I had this great 
pleasure of leaving Walter and his little wife well, 
liappy, and, as they seem perfectly to understand 
each other, likely to continue so. liis ardour for 
military affairs continues unabated, and his great 
scene of activity is tho fifteen acres - — so the Irish 
denominate the exercising ground, consisting of 
about fifty acrcH, in the Phoenix Turk, which induced 
an attorney, writing a challenge to a brother of the 
trade, to name, as a place of meeting, the* fifteen 
acres , adding, with professional accuracy, 4 be they 
more or less.’ Hero about 3000 men, the garrison 
of Dublin, ure to be seen exercising, over and anon, 
in order tlmt Pat may be aware how some 12400 
muskets, assisted by the discharge of twenty field- 
pieces, and the tramp of 500 or 000 horse, sound ill 
comparison to the thunder of Mr O’Connell. 

“ All this travelling and wooing is like to pre- 
vent our meeting this season. I hope to make up 
for it the next. Lady Scott, Anne, and Sophia, join 
Lockhart and me in best wishes to the happy two 
who are to be soon one. My best respects attend 
the Miss Morritts, — and I ever am, most truly 
yours, Walter Scott.” 

(< To Miss Joanna BaUlie , Hampstead . 

" Abbotftforrt, October 12, 1825. 

u It did not require your kind letter of unde- 
served remembrance, my dear friend, to remind 
me that I had been guilty of very criminal negli- 
gence in our epistolary correspondence. How this 
has come to pass I really do not know; but it 
arises out of any source but that of ingratitude to 
my friends, or thoughtless forgetfulness of my duty 
to them. On the contrary, 1 think always most of 
them to whom I do owe letters, for when my con- 
science is satisfied on that subject, their perturbed 


i 2d King Henry IV. Act U. Scene 3. 
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spirits remain at rest, or at least do not haunt me 
as the injured spirits do tlio surviving murderers, i 
“ I well intended to have written from Ireland, 
but, alas ! hell, as some stern old divine says, is 
paved with good intentions. There was such a 
whirl of visiting, and laking, and boating, and won- 
dering, and shouting, and laughing, and carousing; 
so much to be seen and bo little time to see it; so 
much to be heard, and only two ears to listen to 
twenty voices, — that, upon the whole, I grew des- 
perate, and gave up all thoughts of doing what was 
right and proper upon post-days — and so all my 
epistolary good intentions arc gone to Macadamize, 

I suppose, ‘ the burning marie* of the infernal re- 

f iontf. I have not the pen of our friend Maria 
Edgeworth, who writes all the while she laughs, 
talks, eats, and drinks, and 1 believe, though 1 do 
not pretend to be so far in the secret, all the time 
sho sleeps too. She has good luck in having a pen 
which walks at once so unweariedly and so well. 
1 do not, however, quite like her last book on Edu- 
cation, considered as a general work. She should 
have limited the title to Education in Natural Phi- 
losophy, or some such term, for there is no great 
use in teaching children in general to roof houses 
or build bridges, which, after all, a carpenter or a 
mason does a great deal better at 2s. 0’d. ]>er day. 
In a waste country, like some parts of America, it 
may do very well, or perhaps for a sailor or a tra- 
veller, certainly for a civil engineer. But in the 
ordinary professions of the better-informed orders- 
I liavo always observed that a small taste for me- 
chanics tends to encouraging a sort of trifling self- 
conceit, founded on kuowiug that which is not 
worth being known by one who has other matters 
to employ his mind on, — and, in Hhnrt, forms a 
trumpery gimcruck kind of a character, who is a 
mechanic among gentlemen, and most probably a 
gentleman among mechanics. You must under- 
stand 1 mean only to challenge the system ns 
making mechanics too much and too general a 
subject of education, and converting scholars into 
makers of toys. Men like Watt, or whoso genius 
tends strongly to invent and execute those wonder- 
ful combinations which extend in such an incalcu- 
lable degree the human force and command over 
the physical world, do not come within ordinary 
•rules; but your ordinary Hurry should be kept to 
his grammar, and your Lucy of most common oc- 
currence will bo best employed on her sampler, 
instead of wasting wood, and cutting their fingers, 
which I am convinced they did, though their his- 
torian says nothing of it. 

“Well, but 1 did* not moan to say anything about 
Harry and Lucy, whose dialogues nre very interest- 
ing after all, but about Ireland, which 1 could pro- 
phesy for as well as if I were Thomas the Rhymer. 
Her natural gifts art? so great, that, despite all tlio 
disadvantages which have hitherto retarded her 
progress, she will, I believe, be queen of the trefoil 
of kingdoms. I never saw a richer country, or, to 
speak my mind, a finer people; the worst of them 
is the bitter and envenomed dislike which they 
have to each oilier. Their factions have been so 
long envenomed, and they have such narrow ground 
to do their battle in, that they are like people fight- 
ing with daggers in a hogshead. This, however, is 
getting better, for as the government temporizes 
between the parties, and does not throw, as for- 
merly, its whole weight into the Protestant scale, 


there is more appearance of things settling into 
concord and good order. The Protestants of the 
old Bchool, the determined Orangemen, are a very 
fine race, bnt dangerous for the quiet of a country; 
they reminded me of the Spaniard in Mexico, and 
seemed still to walk among die Catholics with all 
the pride of tlio conquerors of the Boyne and die 
captors of Limerick. Their own belief is com- 
pletely fixed, that there are enough of men in 
Down and Antrim to conquer all Ireland again; 
and when one considers die habitual authority they 
have exercised, their energetic and military cha- 
racter, and the singular way in which they are 
banded and united together, they may he right 
enough for what I know, for they have all one mind 
and one way of pursuing it. But the Catholic is 
holding up his head now in a different way from 
what they did in former days, though still with a 
touch of the savage about them. It is, after all, a 
helpless sort of superstition, which with its saints’ 
days, and the influence of its ignorant bigoted 
priesthood, destroys ambition and industrious exer- 
tion. It is rare to see the Catholic rise above the 
line he is born in. The Protestant part of die 
country is as highly improved as many parts of 
England. Education is much more frequent in 
Ireland than England. In Kerry, one of tlio wild- 
est counties, you find peasants who speak Latin. 
It is not the art of reading, however, but the use 
which is made of it, that is to be considered. It is 
much to be wished that the priests themselves were 
better educated, — but the College at Maynooth has 
been a failure. The students, all men of the lower 
orders, are educated there in all the bigotry of the 
Catholic religion, unmitigated by any of the know- 
ledge of tlio world which they used to acquire in 
France, Italy, or Spain, from which they returned 
very often highly accomplished and companionable 
men. 1 do not believe either party care a bit for 
what is called Emancipation, only that the Catho- 
lics desire it because the Protestants are not willing 
they should have it, and the Protestants desire to 
withhold it, because the want of it mortifies the 
Catholic. The best-informed Catholics said it had 
no interest for the common people, whose distresses 
had nothing to do with political Emancipation, but 
that they, the higher order, were interested in it 
as a point of honour, the withholding of which pre- 
vented tlieir throwing their strength into the hands 
of (Government. On the whole, 1 think Govern- 
ment Itave given the Catholics so much, that with- 
holding this is just giving them something to grum- 
ble about, without its operating to diminish, in a 
single instance, the extent of Popery. — Then we 
hail beautiful lakes, 4 those vast inlaud seas,’ as 
Spenser terms them, and hills wi>ich they call 
mountains, and dargles and dingles, and most su- 
perb ruins of castles and abbeys, and live nuns in 
strict retreat, not permitted to speak, but who read 
their breviaries with one eye, and looked at their 
visiters with the other. Then we had Miss Edge- 
worth, and the kind-natured clever Harriet, who 
moved, and tlmught, and acted for everybody’s 
comfort rather than her own ; wo had Lockhart to 
say clever things — and Walter, with his whiskers, 
to overawe obstinate postilions sod impudent beg- 
gars — and Jane to bless herself that the folks had 
neither houses, clothes, nor furniture — and Anns 
to make fun from morning to night — 

‘ Ami merry folks nm mm. 
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* John Richardson has been looking at a wild 
domain within five miles of us, and left us in the 
earnest determination to buy it, having caught a 
basket of trouts in the space of two hours in the 
stream he is to call his own. It is a good purchase, 
I think; he has promised to see me again, and 
carry you up a bottle of whisky^ which, if you will 
but take enough of, will operate as a peace-offering 
should, and make you forget all my epistolary fail- 
ures. I beg kind respects to dear Mrs Agnes and 
to Mrs Baillie. Lady Scott and Anne send best 
respects. — I have but room to say that I am al- 
ways yours, Walter Scott.” 


• CHAPTER LXIV. 

Life of Nnpotoon In program — Visit* of Mr Moore, Mr* Coutt*, 
&c. — Commercial mania and impending difficulties. 

1820. 

Without an hour's delay Sir Walter resumed his 
usual habits of life at Abbotsford - the musing ram- 
ble among his own glens, the breezy ride over the 
moors, the merry spell at the woodman’s axe, or 
the festive chase of Newark, Fcmilee, llanging- 
sliaw, or Deloraine ; the quiet old-fashioned con- 
tentment of the little domestic circle, alternating 
with the brilliant phantasmagoria of admiring, and 
sometimes admired, strangers — or the hoisting of 
the telegraph flag that called laird and bonnet-laird 
to the burning of the water, or the wassail of the 
hail. The hours of the closet alone had found a 
change. The preparation for the Life of Napoleon 
was a course of such hard reading as had not been 
called for while “ tlio great magician,” in the full 
sunshine of ease, amused himself, and delighted tho 
world, by unrolling, fold after fold, his endlessly 
varied panorama of romance. That miracle had to 
all appearance cost him no effort. Unmoved ami 
serene among the multiplicities of worldly business, 
and the invasions of half Europe and America, he 
had gone on tranquilly, enjoying rather than ex- 
erting his genius, in the production of those; mas- 
terpieces which have peopled all our firesides with 
inexpensive friends, and rendered the solitary su- 
premacy of Shakspcare, as an all - comprehensive 
and genial painter of man, no longer a proverb. 

He had, while this was the occupation of his few 
desk -hours, read only for his diversion, llow much 
he read even then, his correspondence may have 
afforded some notion. Those who oljservcd him 
the most constantly, were never able to understand 
how he contrived to keep himself so thoroughly up 
to the stream of contemporary literature of almost 
all sorts, French and German, as well as English. 
That a rapid glance might tell him more than an- 
other man could gather by a week’s poring, may 
easily be guessed; but the grand secret was his per- 
petual practice of his own grand maxim, never to 
be doing nothing . He had no * unconsidered trifles’ 
of time. Every moment was turned to account ; 
and thus he had leisure for everything — except, 
indeed, the newspapers, which consume so many 
precious hours now-a-days, with most men, and of 
which, daring the period of my acquaintance with 
him, he certainly read less than any oilier man I 
ever knew that had any habit of reading at all. I 
should also except, spring generally, the Reviews 
and Magazines of the time. Of these he saw few, 
and of tine few be read little. 


He had now to apply himself doggedly to the 
mastering of r, huge accumulation of historical ma- 
terials. He read, and noted, and indexed with the 
pertinacity of some pale compiler in the British 
Museum ;" but rose from such employment, not ra- 
diant and buoyant, as after he liad been feasting 
himself among the teeming harvests of Fancy, but 
with an aching brow, and eyes on which the dim- 
ness of yean', had begun to plant some specks, be- 
fore they were subjected again to that straining 
over small print and difficult manuscript which 
had, no doubt, been familiar to them in the early 
time, when (in Shortreed’s phrase) “ lie was making 
himself.” It was a pleasant sight when one hap- 
pened to take a passing peep into liis den, to see tho 
white head erect, and the smile of conscious inspira- 
tion on his lips, while the pen, held boldly, and at 
a commanding distance, glanced steadily and gaily 
along a fast-blackening page of “ Tho Talisman. 
It now often made me sorry to catch n glimpse of 
him, stooping and poring with his spectacles, amidst 
piles of authorities, a little note-book ready in the 
left hand, that had always used to be at liberty for 
patting Maids. To observe this was the more pain- 
ful, because 1 had at that time to consult him about 
some literary proposals, tlio closing with which 
would render it necessary for me to abandon my 
profession and residence* in Edinburgh, and with 
them the hoj>o of being able to relieve him of some 
part of the minor labours in which he was now in- 
volved — an assistance on which he had counted 
when lie undertook this historical task. There were 
then about me, indeed, wires and anxioties of va- 
rious sorts, that might have thrown a shade evon 
over a brighter vision of his interior. For the cir- 
cumstance that finally determined me, and recon- 
ciled him as to the proposed alteration in my views 
of lift*, was tlio failing health of an infant equally 
dear to us both. It was, in a word, the opinion of 
our medical friends, that the short-lived child of 
many and high hopes, whose name will go down to 
posterity witli one of Sir Walter’s most precious 
works, could hardly survive another northern win- 
ter ; and wo all flattered ourselves with tho antici- 
pation that my removal to Loudon at the dose of 
1825 might pave the way for a happy resumption 
of the cottage at Chiefs wood in the ensuing sum- 
mer. J)U r a/iter vi*nm. • 

During tlio latter months of 1820, while the 
matter to which I have alluded was yet undecided, 
I liad to make two hurried journeys to London, 
by which I lost tho opportunity of witnessing Sir 
Walter’s reception of several eminent persons with 
whom lie then formed or ratified a friendship ; — 
among others the late admirable Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Gifford, and his Lady — who s|>eiit some 
days at Abbotsford, and detected nothing of tho 
less agreeable features in its existence, which I 
have been dwelling upon ; Dr Philpotts, now Bishop 
of Exeter; and also the brother bard, who had 
expressed his yegret at not being present M when 
Scott and Killamey were introduced to each other.” 
No more welcome announcement ever reached Scott 
than Mr Moore’s of his purpose to make out, that 
same season, his long meditated expedition to Scot- 
land ; and the characteristic opening and close of 
tiie reply will not, I hope, be thrown away upon 
my reader, any more than they were on the warm* 
hearted minstrel of Erin. 
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* To Thomas Moore , Esq,, Sloperton Cottage , 
Devises . 

** Abbotsford, Thursday. 

“ My Dear Sir, — Damn Sir — My Dear Moore, — 
Few things could give me more pleasure than your 
realizing tho prospect your letter holds out to me* 
We are at Abbotsford fixtures till 10th November, 
when my official duty, for I am * slave to an hour 
and vassal to a bell,’ 1 calls me to Edinburgh. I 
hope you will give me as much of your time as you 
can — no one will value it more highly. 

“ You keep tho great north road till you come to 
the last stage in England, Cornliill, and then take 
up tho Tweed to Kelso. If I knew what day you 
would bo at Kelso, 1 would come down and do tho 
honours of Tweedsidc, by bringing you here, and 
showing you anything that is remarkable by the 
way; but though I could start at a moment’s warn- 
ing, I should scarce, I fear, have time to receive a 
note from Newcastle soon enough to admit of my 
reaching you at Kelso. Drop me a line, however, 
at all events ; and, in coming from Kelso to Mel- 
rose and Abbotsford, be sure to keep the southern 
side of the Tweed, both because it is far tho plea- 
santest route, and because 1 will come a few miles 
to take the chance of meeting you. You do not 
mention whether you have any fellow-travellers. 
We have plenty of accommodation for any part of 
your family, or any friend, who may be with you. 
— Yours, iu great joy and expectation, 

Walter Scott.” 

Mr Moore arrived accordingly — and ho remained 
several days. Though not, I believe a regular jour- 
nalizer, lie kept a brief diary during his Scotch 
tour, and lie has kindly allowed me the use of it. 

. lie fortunately found Sir Walter in an interval of 
repose — no one with him at Abbotsford but I.ady 
and Miss Scott — and no company at dinner except 
the Fergussons and Laidlaw. The two poets had 
thus the opportunity of a great deal of quiet con- 
versation ; and from the hour they met, they seemed 
to have treated each other with a full confidence, 
the record of which, however touchingly honour- 
able to both, could hardly he made public in extenso 
while one of them survives. The first dnv they 
Were alone after dinner, and the talk turned chiefiy 
on tji© recent death of Byron — from which Scott 
nassed unaffectedly to his own literary history. Mr 
Moore listened with great interest to details, now 
no longer new, about the early days of ballad-hunt- 
ing, Mat Lewis, the Minstrelsy, and the Poems ; 
and “ at last,” says ‘he, “ to my no small surprise, 
as well as pleasure, he mentioned the novels, with- 
out any reserve, as his own. He gave me an ac- 
count of the original progress of those extraordi- 
nary works, the hints supplied for them, the con- 
jectures and mystification to which they had given 
rise, &e. &c. lie concluded with saying, “they 
have been a mine of wealth to me — but I find I 
fail in them now — I can no .longer make them so 
good as at first.” This frankness was met as it 
should have been by tlio brother poet ; and when 
he entered Scott's room next morning, “ he laid 
his hand,” says Mr Moore, “ with a sort of cordial 
earnestness on my breast, and said— ZYotr, my dear 
Moore, tee are friends for life," They sallied out for 


* Oldham's Satires — See Scott's Drydcn, vol xt, p 101. 


a walk through the plantations, and among other 
tilings, the commonness of the poetic talent in these 
days was alluded to. “ Hardly a Magazine is now 
published,” said Moore, “that does not contain 
verses which some thirty years ago wonld have 
made a reputation.” — Scott turned with his look of 
shrewd humour, as if chuckling over his own suc- 
cess, and said, “ Ecod, we were in the luck of it to 
come before these fellows but he added, playfully 
flourishing his stick as he spoke, “ we have, liko 
Bobadil, taught them to beat us with our own wea- 
pons.” — “ In complete novelty,” says Moore, “he 
seemed to think, lay the only chance for a man am- 
bitious of high literary reputation in these days.” 

Mr Moore was not less pleased than Washing- 
ton Irving had been nine years before with Scott's 
good friend at Kacside. He says — “ Our walk Was 
to the cottage of Mr Laidlaw, his bailiff, a gentle- 
man who had been reduced beneath his due level 
in life, and of whom Scott spoke with the most 
cordial respect. His intention was, he said, to ask 
him to come down and dine with us: — the cottage 
homely, but the man himself, with his broad Scotch 
dialect, showing all tho quiet self-posscssiou of 
good breeding and good sense.” 

“ At Melrose,” writes Mr Moore, “ with the as- 
sistance of the sexton, a slirewd, sturdy-mannered 
original, lie explained to ine all tlio parts of tho 
ruin ; after which we were shown up to a room iu 
tho sexton’s house, filled with casts done by him- 
self, from the ornaments, heads, &c. of the Abbey. 
Seeing a large niche empty, Scott said, * Johnny, 
I’ll give you a Virgin and Child to put in that 
place.’ Never did I see a happier face than John- 
ny’s at this news — it was all over smiles. * But, 
Johnny,’ continued Scott, as we went down stairs, 
( I *m afraid, if there should be another anti-popisli 
rising, you’ll have your house pulled about your 
ours.’ When we had got into tlio carriage, I said, 

* You have made that man most truly happy.’ — 

* Ecod, then,* he replied, * there are two of us 
pleased, for 1 was very much puzzled to know wluit 
to do with that Virgin and Child ; and mamma par- 
ticularly’ (meaning Lady Seott) * will be delighted 
to get rid of it.’ A less natural man would have 
allowed me to remain under the impression that he 
had really done a very generous tiling.” 

They called the same morning at liuntly Bum : 
— “I could not help thinking,” says Moore, “ du- 
ring this homely visit, how astonished some of those 
French, friends of mine would be, among whom 
the name of Sir Walter Scott is encircled only with 
high and romantic associations, to see the quiet, 
neighbourly manner in which he took his seat be- 
side these good old maids, and the familiar ease 
with w hich they treated him in return. No common 
squire indeed, with but half an idea in his head, 
could have fallen into the gossip of a humdrum 
country-visit with more unassumed simplicity.” 

Mr M oore would have been likely to make the 
same sort of observation had he accompanied Sir 
Walter into any other house in the valley ; but he 
could not be expected to appreciate off-hand the 
very uncommon intellectual merits of “ those old 
maids” of Huntly Burn — who had enjoyed tlio in-* 
estimable advantage of living from youth to age in 
the atmosphere of genius, learning, good sense, and 
high principle. 

He was of course delighted at the dinner which 
followed, when Scott had collected his neighbours 
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to enjoy his guest, with the wit and humour of Sir 
Adam FerguBSou, his picturesque stories of the 
Peninsula, and his inimitable singing of the old 
Jacobite ditties. “ Nothing,” he writes, u could be 
more hearty and radiant than Scott's enjoyment 
of them, though his attempts to joiu in the chorus 
showed certainly far more of will than of power, 
lie confessed that he hardly knew high from low 
in music. I told him that Lord Byron, in the same 
manner, knew nothing of music as an art, but still 
had a strong feeling of it, and that 1 had more 
than once seen the tears come into his eyes as he 
listened. ‘ I dare say,’ said Scott. ‘ that Byron’s 
feeling and mine about music might bo pretty 
much the same.’ — I was much struck by his de- 
scription of a scene he had once with Lady 

(tlie divorced Lady ) upon her eldest boy, 

who had been born before her marriage with Lord 

, asking her why he himself was not Lord 

(the second title.) * Do you hear that!* sho ex- 
claimed wildly to Scott ; and then rushing to the 
pianoforte, piayed, in a sort of frenzy, some hur- 
ried airs, as if to drive away the dark thoughts 
then in her mind. 1 1 struck me that he spoke of 
this lady as if there had been something more than 
mere friendship between them. He described her 
as beautiful and full of character. 

“ In reference to his own ignorance of musical 
matters, Scott mentioned that he had been once 
employed as counsel upon a ease where a purchaser 
of a fiddle had been imposed upon as to its value, 
lie found it necessary, accordingly, to prepare him- 
self by reading all about fiddles and fiddlers that 
he could find in the Encyclopedia, &c. ; and having 
got the names of Straduariusj Amati, and such 
like, glibly upon his tongue, lie got swimmingly 
through his cause. Not long after this, dining at 

, lie found himself left alone after dinner with 

the Duke, who had but two subjects ho could talk 
upon — hunting and music. f laving exhausted 
hunting, Scott thought he would bring forward his 
lately acquired learning in fiddles, upon which his 
Grace became quito animated, and immediately 
whispered some orders to the butler, in consequence 
of which there soon entered into the room about 
lialf-a-dozen tall footmen, each bearing a fiddle- 
caso ; and Scott now found his musical knowledge 
brought to no less trying a test than that of telling, 
by the tone of each fiddle, as the Duke played it, by 
what artist it had been made. * By guessing and 
management,’ he said, ‘ I got on pretty well, till we 
were, to my great relief, summoned to coffee.' ” 

In handing to me the pages from which J luivo 
taken these scraps, Mr Moore says — u I parted 
from Scott with the feeling that all the world might 
admire him in his works, but that thoso only could 
learn to love him as he deserved who had seen him 
at Abbotsford. I give you carte blanche to say 
what you please of my sense of his cordial kind- 
ness and gentleness ; perhaps a not very dignified 
phrase would express my feeling better than any 
fine one — it was that he was a thorough good fel- 
low” What Scott thought of Moore, the reader 
shall see presently. 

The author of Lalla Rookli’s Kelso chaise was 
followed before jtnany days by a more formidable 
equipage. The much-talked -of lady who began 
life as Miss Harriet Mellon, a comic actress in a 
provincial troop, and died Duchess of St Albans, 
was then making a tour in Scotland as Mrs Coutts, 


the enormously wealthy widow of the first English 
banker of his time. No person of such consequence 
could, in thoso days, have thought a Scotch pro- 
gress complete, unless it included a reception at 
Abbotsford; but Mrs Coutts had been previously 
acquainted with Sir Walter, who indeed had some 
remote connexion with her late husband’s family, 
— through the Stuarts of Allanbank, I believe, or 
perhaps the S win tons of Swinton. He had visited 
her occasionally in London during Mr Coutts’s life, 
and was very willing to do the honours of Teviot- 
dale in return. But although she was considerate 
enough not to couie on him with all her retinue, 
(leaving four of the seven carriages with which she 
travelled at Edinburgh), tlio appearance of only 
three coaches, each drawn by four horses, was ra- 
ther trying for poor Lady Scott. They contained 
Mrs Coutts — her future lord the Duke of St Albans 
— one of his Grace’s sisters — a dame dc compagnie 
(vulgarly styled a Toady) — a brace of physicians 
— for it had been considered that one doctor mi^lit 
himself ho disabled in the course of an expedition 
so adventurous - and, besides other menials of every 
grade, two bedchamber women for Mrs Coutts's 
own person ; she requiring to have this article also 
in duplicate, because, in her widowed condition, 
she was fearful of ghosts — und there must be one 
Abigail for the service of the toilette, a second to 
keep watch by night. With a little puzzling and 
cramming, all this train found accommodation ; — 
but it so happened that there wore already ill the 
house several ladies, Scotch and English, of high 
birth and rank, who felt by no means disposed to 
assist their host and hostess in making Mrs Coutts’s 
visit agreeable to her. They had heard a great 
deal, and they saw something, of tho ostentation 
almost inseparable from wealth so vast os had coino 
into her keeping. They were oil tho outlook for 
absurdity and merriment; and 1 need not observe! 
how effectually women of fashion can eontrivo to 
mortify, without doing or saying anything that shall 
expose them to tho charge of actual incivility. 

Sir Walter, during dinner, did everything in liis 
power to counteract this influence of the evil ege 9 
and something to overawe it; — but the spirit of 
mischief had been fairly stirred, and it was easy to 
see that Mrs Coutts followed these noble dames to 
the drawing-room in by no means that complacent 
mood which was customarily sustained, doubtless; 
by every blandishment of obsequious flattery, in 
this mistress of millions. Ho cut the gentlemen's 
sederunt short, and soon after joining the ladies, 
managed to withdraw the youngest, and gayest, 
and cleverest, who was also tiyo highest in rank (a 
lovely Marchioness), into his armorial-hall adjoin- 
ing. “ I said to her” (he told ine), “ I want to 
speak a word with you about Mrs Coutts; — wo 
have known each other a good while, and I know 
you won't take anything I can say in ill part. It 
is, I hear, not uncommon among the line ladies in 
London to be very well pleased to accept invita- 
tions, and even sometimes to hunt after them, to 
Mrs Coutts’s grand balls and fdtes, and then, if 
they meet her in any private circle, to practise on 
her the delicate manoeuvre called tipping the cold 
shoulder . This you agree with me is shabby ; but 
it is nothing new either to you or to me, that fine 
people will do shabbinesses for which beggars 
might blush, if they once stoop so low os to poke 
for tickets. I am sure you would not for tlie. 
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world do such a thing ; but you must permit me to 
take the great liberty of saying, that J think the 
style you liave all received my guest Mrs Coutts 
in, this evening, is, to a certain extent, a sin of the 
B&me order. You were all told a couple of days 
ago that I had accepted her visit, and that she 
would arrive to-day to stay three nights. Now if 
any of you had not been disposed to be of my 
party at the same time with her, there was plenty 
of time for you to have gone away before she 
came ; and as none of you moved, and it was im- 
possible to fancy that any of you would remain out 
of mere curiosity, I thought I had a perfect right 
to calculate on your having made up your minds 
to help me out with her.” The beautiful Peeress 
answered — “ I thank you. Sir Walter ; — you have 
done me the great honour to speak as if I had been 
your daughter, and depend upon it you shall bo 
obeyed with heart and good-will.” One by one, 
tlio other exclusives were seen engaged in a little 
trtc-u-ttte with her ladyship. Sir Walter was soon 
satisfied that tilings had been put into a right train ; 
the Marchioness was requested to sing a particular 
song, because he thought it would please M rs Coutts. 
“ Nothing could gratify her more than to please 
Mrs Coutts.” Mrs Coutts’s brow smoothed, and in 
the course of half-an-honr she was jus happy and 
easy as over she was in her life, rattling away at 
comical anecdotes of her early theatrical years, 
and joining in the chorus of Sir Adam’s Laird of 
Cockpen . She stayed out her throe dayB 1 — saw, 
accompanied by all the circle, Melrose, Dryburgli, 
and Yarrow — and left Abbotsford delighted with 
her host, and, to all appearance, with his other 
guests. 

It may be said (for the most benevolent of men 
fiad in liis lifetime, and still has, some maligners) 
that he was so anxious about Mrs Coutts’s comfort, 
because ho worshipped wealth. I dare not deny 
that he set more of his affections, during great 
part of his life, upon worldly things, wealth among 
others, than might have become such an intellect. 
Ono may conceive a sober grandeur of mind, not 
incompatible with genius as rich as even his, but 
infinitely more admirable than any genius, inca- 
pable of brooding upon any of the pomps and va- 
nities of this life — or caring about money at all, 
^frvond what is necessary for the easy sustenance of 
nature. But we must, in judging the most power- 
ful of minds, take into account the influences to 
which they were exposed in the plastic period ; 
and where imagination is visibly the predominant 
faculty, allowance must bo made very largely in- 
deed. Scott’s autobiographical fragment, mid the 
anecdotes annexed to it, have been printed in vain, 
If they have not conveyed the notion of such a 
training of the mind, fancy, and character, as 
could hardly foil to suggest dreams and aspira- 
tions very likely, were temptation presented, to take 
the shape of active external ambition — to prompt 
a keen pursuit of those resources, without which 
visions of worldly splendour cannot be realized. 
But I think the subsequent narrative, with the 
correspondence embodied in it, must also have 
satisfied every candid reader that his appetite for 
wealth was, after all, essentially a vivid yearning 
for the means of large beneficence. As to his 

* Sir Walter often quoted the maxim of an old lady in one of 

Mlat Ferrier** novels — that a visit should never exceed three 
days, M tbe reft day — the drtti day— and Urn prett day.** 


being capable of the silliness — to say nothing of 
the meanness — of allowing any part of his feelibgi 
or demeanour towards others to he affected by 
their mere possession of wealth, I cannot consider 
such a suggestion as worthy of much remark. He 
had a kindness towards Mrs Coutts, because he 
knew that, vain and pompous as her displays of 
equipage and attendance might be, she mainly 
valued wealth, like himself, as the instrument of 
doing good. Even of her apparently most fan- 
tastic indulgences he remembered, as Pope did 
when ridiculing the * lavish cost and little skill” 
of his Timon, 

** Yet lienee the poor ore clothed, the hungry fed ; M 

but he interfered, to prevent her being made un- 
comfortable iu his house, neither more nor less 
than he would have done, had she come there in 
her original character of a comic actress, and been 
treated with coldness as such by his Marchionesses 
and Countesses. 

Since I have been led to touch on what many 
always considered as the weak part of his character 

— liis over respect for worldly things in general, 

— 1 must say one word as to the matter of rank, 
which undoubtedly had infinitely more effect on 
him than money. In tlie first place, he was all 
along courted by the great world — not it by him ; 
and, secondly, pleased as he was with its attentions, 
ho derived infinitely greater pleasure from the 
trusting and hearty affection of his old equals, 
and the inferiors whose welfare he so unweariedly 
promoted. But, thirdly, lie made acute discrimi 
nations among the many different orders of claim- 
ants who jostle each other for preeminence in the 
curiously complicated system of modem British 
society. His imagination had been constantly exer- 
cised in recalling and embellishing whatever fea- 
tures of the past it was possible to connect with 
any pleasing ideas, and a historical name was a 
charm that literally stirred his blood. But not so 
a mere title. He reverenced the Duke of Buc- 
clcuch — but it was not as a Duke, but as the head 
of liis clan, the representative of the old knights of 
Br&nxliolm. In the Duke of Hamilton he saw not 
the premier peer of Scotland, but the lineal heir of 
the heroic old Douglasses ; and he had profounder 
respect for the chief of a Highland Clan, without 
any title whatever, and with an ill-paid rental of 
two or three thousand a-yoar, than for the haugh- 
tiest magnate in a blue ribbon, whose name did 
not call up any grand historical reminiscence. I 
remember once when he had some young English- 
men of high fashion in liis house, there arrived a 
Scotch gentleman of no distinguished appearance, 
whom he received with a sort of eagerness and 
empressement of reverential courtesy that struck tlie 
strangers as quite out of the common. His name 
was that of a Scotch Earl, however, and no doubt 
lie was that nobleman’s son. “ Well,” said one of 
tlie Soutlirous to me, — “ I bad never heard that 

tlie Earl of was one of your very greatest 

lords in this country; even a second son of his, 
booby though he be, seems to be of wonderful con- 
sideration.” The young English lord heard with 
some surprise, that tlie visiter in question waa a 
poor lieutenant on half-pay, heir to a tower about 
as crazy as Don Quixote’s, and noways related (at 
least according to English notions of relationship) 
to the Earl of — . « What, then,” he cried. 
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“ what can SirWalter mean 1” “ Why,” said I, their own devising, more extravagant than had 
“ ltia meaning is very clear. This gentleman is been heard of since the days of the South Sea and 
the male representative (which the Karl of Mississippi bubbles. Even persons who had ex- 

may possibly be in the female line) of a knight tensivo and flourishing businesses in their hands, 
’ who is celebrated by our old poet Blind Harry, as partook the general rage of infatuation. He whose 
having signalised himself by the side of Sir William own shop, counting-house, or warehouse, had bceu 
Wallace, and from whom every Scotchman that sufficient to raise him to a docent and safely- 

bears the name of has at least the ambition increasing opulence, and was more than sufficient 

of being supposed to descend.” — Sir Walter’s own to occupy all ice attention, drank in the vain delu- 
title came unsought ; and that lie accepted it, not sion that ho was wasting liis time and energy on 
in the foolish fancy that such a title, or any title, tilings unworthy of a masculine ambition, and 
could increase his own personal consequence, but embarked the resources necessary for the purposes 
because he thought it fair to embrace the oppor- of his lawful calling, in speculations worthy of the 
tunity of securing a certain external distinction to land-surveyors of El Dorado. It was wliispcred 
his heirs at Abbotsford, was proved pretty clearly that the trad?, (so called, par excellence) bad been 
by his subsequently declining the greatly higher, bitten with this fever; uml persons of any foresight 
bift intransmissible rank of a l’rivy -Councillor. At who knew (as l did not at that timo know) the 
the same time, 1 dare say his ear liked the knight- infinitely curious links by which booksellers, and 
ly sound ; and undoubtedly he was much pleased printers, and paper-makers (and therefore authors) 
with the pleasure liis wife took, and gaily acknow- arc bound together, high and low, town und couu- 
ledged she took, in being My Lady. try, for good and for evil, already licgan to pro- 

The circumstances of tin* King's visit in 18*22, phesy that, whenever the general crash, which 
and others already noted, leave no doubt that ima- \ must come civ long, should arrive), its effects would 
ginatioi) enlarged and glorified for him many oh- j be felt far and wide among all classes connected 
jects to which it is very difficult for ordinary men with the productions of the press. When it was 
in our generation to attach much importance ; and j rumoured that this great bookseller, or printer, 
perhaps he was more apt to attach importance to : had become a principal holder of South Amcri- 
such things, during the prosperous course of his 1 can mining shares- - that another was tho leading 
own fortunes, than even a liberal consideration of director of a railway company — a third of a gas 
circumstances con altogether excuse. To myself j company- — while n fourth house hail risked about 
it seems to have been so; yet 1 do not think tho 1 41100,000 in u east upon tho most, cuprieious of all 
severe critics on this part of his story have kept j agricultural products, hop* — it was no wonder that 
quite sufficiently in mind how cosy it is for us all bankers should begin to calculate boluuccs, and 
to undervalue any species of temptation to which pause upon discounts. 

we have not happened to lie exposed. 1 am aware. Among other hints to tlio tuno of perirulutcc pie - 
too, that there are examples of men of genius, num opus alccc which reached my ear. Were) some 
situated to a certain extent like him, who have re- concerning a splendid bookselling establishment ill 
sisted and repelled the fascinations against which London, with which 1 knew the Edinburgh house 
he was not entirely proof ; but I have sometimes of Constable to be closely connected in business, 
thought that they did so at the expense of parts of Little suspecting the extent to which any mischance 
their diameter nearer the marrow of humanity of Messrs Hurst and Robinson must involve Sir 
than those which his weakness in this way tended Walter’s own responsibilities, I transmitted to him 
to endamage; that they mingled, in short, in their the rumours in question us 1 received them. Bc- 
virtuous Belf-denial, some grains of sacrifice at the fore I could have his answer, a legal friend of mine, 
shrine of a cold, unsocial, even sulky species of well known to Scott also, told me that pcoplo were 
self-conceit. But this digression has already turned taJ king doubtfully about Constable’s own stability, 
out much longer than 1 intended. I thought it probable, that if Constable fell into any 

Mrs Coutts and her three coaches astonished Ah- pecuniary embarrassments, Scott might suffer fro 
botsford but a few days after 1 returned to Chiefs- inconvenience of losing the copy-money of liis Ifist 
wood from one of my rapid journeys to London, novel. Nothing more serious occurred to me. But 
While in the metropolis on that occasion, 1 had I thought it my duty to tell him this whisper also; 
heard a great deal more than X understood about and heurd from him, almost by return of post, tliat, 
the commercial excitement of tho time. For seve- shake who might in London, his friend in Edin- 
ral years preceding 1825, the plethora of gold on burgh was “rooted, as well jas branched, like the 
the one liaud, and the wildness of impatient poverty oak.” Knowing his almost painfully accurate lia- 
on the other, had been uniting their stimulants bits of business as to matters of trivial moment, I 
upon tiie blood and brain of the most curious of doubted not tliat ho had ample grounds for being 
all concretes, individual or national, * John Bull quite easy as to any concerns of his own with liis 
nor had sober “ Sister Peg” escaped the infection publisher ; and though 1 turned northwards with 
of disorders which appear to recur, at piVtty regu- anxiety enough, none of the burden had reference 
lar periods, in the sanguine constitution of her bro- to that subjoet. . ^ 

ther. They who bad accumulated great masses of A few days, however, after my arrival at Cliiefs- 
wealth, dissatisfied with the usual rates of interest wood, I received a letter from the legal friend 
under a conscientious government really protective already alluded to— (Mr William Wright, tho emi- 
ef property, had embarked in the most perilous and nent barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, — who, by the way r 
fantastic schemes for piling visionary Pelions upon was also on habits of great personal familiarity with 
the real Ossa of their money-bags ; and unscrupu- Constable, and liked the Czar exceedingly) — which 
lous dreamers, who had all to gain and nothing to renewed my apprehensions, or rather, for the first 
lose, found it easy to borrow, from cash-encumbered time, gave me any suspicion that there really ipight 
neighbours, the means of pushing adventures of be something M rotten in the state of Muscovy. 9 * 
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Mr Wright informed me that it was reported in 
London that Constable’s London banker had thrown 
up his book. This letter reached me about five 
o’clock, as I was sitting down to dinner ; and about 
an hour afterwards, I rode over to Abbotsford, to 
communicate its contents. I found Sir Walter 
alone over his glass of whisky and water and cigar 
— at this time, whenever there was no company, 
“ his custom always in the afternoon.” I gave him 
Mr Wright's letter to read. He did so, and re- 
turning it, said, quite with his usual tranquil good- 
humour of look and voice, “ I am much obliged to 
you for coming over, but you may rely upon it 
Wright has been hoaxed. I promise you, were the 
Crafty’s book thrown up, there would be a pretty 
decent scramble among the bankers for the keep- 
ing of it. There may have been some little dispute 
or misunderstanding, which malice and envy have 
exaggerated in this absurd style; but 1 shan't 
allow such nonsense to disturb xny siesta. Don’t 
you see,” he added, lighting another cigar, “ that 
Wright could not have heard of such a transaction 
the very day it happened 1, And can you doubt, 
that if Constable had been informed of it yesterday, 
this day’s post must have brought me intelligence 
direct from hhnl” I ventured to suggest that this 
last point did not seem to me clear; that Constable 
might not, perhaps, in such a case, be in so great 
a hurry with his intelligence. — “Ah!” said he, 
u the Crafty and James Ballantync have been so 
much connected in business, that Fatsman would 
be but© to hear of anything so important ; and I 
like the notion of his hearing it, and not sending 
me one of his malagrugrous billets-doux. He could 
as soon keep his eyebrows in tlieir place if you told 
him there was a fire in liis nursery.” 

Seeing how coolly he treated my news, t went 
home relieved and gratified. Next morning, as I 
was rising, behold Peter Mathieson at my door, his 
horses evidently off a journey, and the Sheriff rub- 
bing his eyes as if the halt had shaken him out of a 
Bound sleep. I made wliat haste I could to descend, 
and found him by the side of tlio brook looking 
somewhat worn, but with a serene and satisfied 
countenance, busied already in helping his littlo 
grandson to feed a fleet of ducklings. — “ You are 
surprised,” he said, “ to see mo here. Tho truth 
is, I was more taken aback with Wright’s epistle 
than I cared to let on ; and so, as soon as you left 
me, I ordered tho curriagc to tho door, and never 
stopped till I got to Polton, where I found Constable 
putting on his nightcap. I staid an hour with him, 
and I have now tho pleasure to tell you that all is 
right. There was not a word of truth in the story — 
he is fast as Ben Lomond; and as Mamma and Anno 
did not kuow what my errand was, 1 thought it as 
well to come and breakfast here, and set Sophia 
and vou at your ease before I went home again.” 

We had a merry breakfast, and he chatted gaily 
afterwards as I escorted him through his woods, 
leaning on my shoulder all the way, which he sel- 
dom as yet did, except with Tom Purdie, unless 
when he was in a more than commonly happy and 
affectionate mood. But 1 coufess the impression 
this incident left on my mind was not a pleasant 
one. It was then that I first began to harbour a 
suspicion, that if anything should befall Constable, 
Sir Walter would suffer a heavier loss than the 
nonpayment of some one novel. The night jour- 
ney revealed serious alarm. My wife suggested, as 
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we talked things over, that his alarm had been, not 
on his own account, but BaUantyne’s, who, in case 
evil came on the great employer of his types, might 
possibly lose a year’s profit on them, which neither 
she nor I doubted must amount to a large sum— 
any more than that a misfortune of Ballantyne’e 
would grieve her father as much as one personal 
to himself. His warm regard for his printer could 
be no secret; we well knew that James was his 
confidential critic — his trusted and trustworthy 
friend from boyhood. Nor was I ignorant that 
Scott had a share in tho property of Ballantyne’s 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal. I hinted, under tho 
year 1 820, that a dispute arose about the line to be 
adopted by that paper in the matter of the Queen’s 
trial, and that Scott employed his authority towards 
overruling the Editor’s disposition to espouse the 
anti-ministerial side of that unhappy question. He 
urged every argument in his power, and in vain ; 
for James had a just sense of his own responsi- 
bility as editor, and conscientiously differing from 
Sir Walter’s opinion, insisted, with honourable firm- 
ness, on maintaining his own until he should be 
denuded of liis office. 1 happened to be present at 
one of their conversations on this subject, and ill 
the course of it Scott used language which distinctly 
implied that he spoke not merely as a friend, but 
as a joint-proprietor of the Journal. Nor did it 
seem at all strange that this should be so. But 
that Sir Walter was, and had all along been James’s 
partner in tho great printing concern, neither I, 
nor, I believe, any member of his family, had en- 
tertained the slightest suspicion prior to the coming 
calamities which wore now “ casting tlieir shadows 
before.” 

It is proper to add here, that the story about the 
banker’s throwing up the book was, as subsequent 
revelations attested, groundless. Sir Walter’s first 
guess as to its origin proved correct. 

A few days afterwards, Mr Murray of Albemarle 
Street sent me a transcript of Lord Byron’s Ra- 
venna Diary, with permission for my neighbour 
also to read it if he pleased. Sir Walter read those 
extraordinary pages with the liveliest interest, and 
filled several of the blank leaves and margins with 
illustrative annotations and anecdotes, some of which 
have lately been made public, as the rest will doubt- 
less be hereafter. In perusing what Byron had 
jotted down from day to day in the intervals of 
regular composition, it very naturally occurred to 
Sir Walter that the noble poet had done well to 
avoid troubling himself by any adoption or affec- 
tation of plan or order — giving an opinion, a re- 
flection, a reminiscence, serious or comic, or the 
incidents of the passing hour, just as the spirit 
moved him; — and seeing what a mass of curious 
things, such as “ after times would not willingly let 
die,” had been thus rescued from oblivion at a very 
slight cost of exertion, — he resolved to attempt 
keeping thenceforth a somewhat similar record. A 
thick quarto volume, bound in vellum, with a lock 
and key, was forthwith procured ; and Sir Walter 
began the journal, from which I shall begin, in the 
next chapter, to draw copiously. The occupation 
of a few stray minutes in his dressing-room at get- 
ting up in the morning, or after he -had retired for 
the night 9 was found a pleasant variety for him. 
He also kopt the book by him when in his study, 
and often had recourse to it when anything puzzled 
him and called for a halt in the prosecution of what 
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he considered (though posterity will hardly do so) a 
more important task. It was extremely fortunate 
that he took up this scheme exactly at the time 
when he settled seriously to the history of Buona- 
parte’s personal career. The sort of preparation 
which every diapter of that book now called for has 
been already alluded to ; and — although, when ho 
had fairly read himself up to any one great cycle 
of transactions, his old spirit roused itself in full 
energy, and he traced the record with as rapid and 
glowing a pencil as he had ever wielded — there 
were minutes enough, and hours, and perhaps days, 
of weariness, depression, and languor, when (unless 
this silent confidant liad been at hand) even he per- 
haps might have made no use of his writing-desk. 

Even the new resource of journalizing, however, 
wab not sufficient. He soon convinced himself that 
it would facilitate, not impede, his progress with 
Napoleon, to have a work of imagination in hand 
also. The success of the Tales of the Crusaders 
had been very liigh; and Constable, well aware 
that it had been his cut-tom of old to carry on two 
romance's at the same time, was now too happy to 
encourage him in beginning Woodstock, to he taken 
up whenever the historical MS. should be in ad- 
vance of the press. 

Of the progress both of the Novel and the His- 
tory, the Journal will afTord us fuller and clearer 
details than 1 have been able to produce ns to any 
of his preceding works ; hut before I open that 
seated nook, I believe it will be* satisfactory to the 
reader that I should present (as briefly as 1 can) 
my own view of the melancholy change in Sir Wal- 
ter’s worldly fortunes, to which almost every page 
of the Diary, during several sad ami toilsome years, 
contains some allusion. So doing, I shall avoid 
(in some measure at least) the necessity of inter- 
rupting, by awkward explanations, the easy tenor 
of perhaps the most candid Diary that ever man 
penned. 

The early history of Scott’s connexion with the 
Tlallantyncs has been already given in abundant 
detail ; and I have felt it my duty not to Bhrink, at 
whatever pain to iny own findings or those of others, 
from setting down, plainly and distinctly, my own 
impressions of the character, manners, and conduct 
of those two very dissimilar brothers. 1 find, with- 
out surprise, that my representations of them have 
not proved satisfactory to their surviving relations. 
That 1 cannot help — though I sincerely regret, 
having been compelled, in justice to Scott, to be- 
come the instrument for opening old wounds in 
kind bosoms, animated, I doubt not, like my own, 
by veneration for his memory, and respected by 
me for combining that feeling with a tender concern 
for names so intimately connected with his through- 
out long years of mutual confidence. But I have 
been entirely mistaken if those to whom I allude, 
or any others of my readers, have interpreted any 
expressions of mine as designed to cast the slightest 
imputation on the moral rectitude of the elder Bal- 
lantyne. No suspicion of that nature ever crossed 
my mind. I believe James to have been, from 
first to last, a perfectly upright man ; that his prin- 
ciples were of a lofty stamp — his feelings pure, even 
to simplicity. His brother John had many amiable 
as well as aliasing qualities, and I am far from 
wishing to charge even him with any deep or de- 
liberate malversation. Sir Walter’s own epithet of 
u my little picaroon” indicates all that I desired to 


imply on that score. But Jolin was, from mere 
giddiness of head and temper, incapable of conduct- 
ing any serious business advantageously, either for 
himself or for others; nor dare I hesitate to ex- 
press my conviction that, from failings of a different 
sort, honest James was hardly a better manager 
than the picaroon. 

Ho had received tho education, not of a. printer, 
but of a solicitor; and he never, to his dying day, 
had the remotest knowledge or feoling of what the 
most important business of a master-printer consists 
in. He had a fine taste for the effect of types — no 
establishment turned out more beautiful specimens 
of the art than his ; but ho appears never to have 
understood that types need watching as well as set- 
ting. If tho pagu looked handsome, he was satis- 
fied. lie had been instructed, that on every £60 
paid in his men's wages, the master-printer is en- 
titled to an equal sum of gross profit ; and beyond 
this rule of thumb calculation, no experience could 
bring him to penetrate his mystery. In a word, 
James never comprehended that in the greatest 
and most regularly employed manufactory of tills 
kind (or indeed of any kind) the profits are likely 
to he entirely swallowed up, unless the acting mas- 
ter keeps up a moBt wakeful scrutiny, from week to 
week, and from day to day, os to the machinery 
and the materials. So far was ho from doing this, 
that during several of the busiest aud most impor- 
tant years of his connexion with the establishment 
in the Canon gate, he seldom crossed its doors. Ho 
Rat in his own elbow-chair, in a eomfortahlo library, 
situated in a different street — not certainly an idle 
man — quite the reverse, though naturally indolent 
— but the most negligent and inefficient of mastcr- 
printers. 

lie was busy, indeed; and inestimably service- 
able to Scott was his labour; but it consisted sinqdy 
and solely in tlio correction and ruvisal of proof- 
sheets. It is most true, that Sir Walter's hurried 
and careless method of comjMisition rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary that whatever he wrote should 
be subjected to far more than the usual amount of 
inspection required at the hands of the printer; and 
it is equally so, that it would have been extremely 
difficult to find another man willing aud able to be- 
stow such time and care on his proof-sheets as they 
uniformly received from James. But this was, in 
fact, net the proper occupation of the man who was 
at the head of the establishment — who had under- 
taken the pecuniary management of the concern. 
In every other great printing-house that I have 
known anything about, there are intelligent and 
well-educated men, called, technically, readers, who 
devote themselves to this species of labour, and 
who are, 1 fear, seldom paid in proportion to its 
importance. Dr Goldsmith, in his early life, was 
such a reader in the printing license of Richard- 
son ; but the author of Clarissa did not disdain to 
look after the presses and types himself, or he would 
never have accumulated the fortune that enabled 
him to be the liberal employer of readers like Gold- 
smith. 1 quoted, in a preceding chapter, 1 a letter 
of Scott’s, written when John Ballantyne & Co.’s 
bookselling house was breaking up, in which he 
says, “ One or other of you will need to be con- 
stantly in the printing-office henceforth ; it is the 
sheet-anchor.” This was ten years after that estab* 


> See ante , p- 236. 
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lishmcnt began. Thenceforth James, in compliance 
with this injunction, occupied, during many hours 
of every day, a small cabinet on the premises in the 
Canongate ; but whoever visited him there, found 
him at the same eternal business, that of a litera- 
tor, not that of a printer. He was cither editing 
his newspaper — and he considered that matter as 
fondly and proudly as Mr Pott in Pickwick does 
his Gazette of Eatanswill — or correcting proof- 
sheets, or writing critical notes and letters to the 
Author of Waverley. Shakespeare, Addison, John- 
son, and Durke, were at his elbow ; but not the 
ledger. We may thus understand poor John’s com-, 
plaint, in what I may call his dying memorandum, 
of the “ large sums abstracted from the bookselling 
house for the use of the printing-office.” 1 Yet that 
bookselling house was from the first a hopeless one ; 
whereas, under accurate superintendence, the other 
ought to have produced the partners a dividend of 
from £2000 to £3000 a-year, at the very least. 

On the other hand, the necessity of providing 
some remedy for this radical disorder must very 
soon have forced itself upon the conviction of all 
concerned, had not John Ballantyne (who had 
served a brief apprenticeship in a London banking- 
house) introduced his fatal enlightenment on the 
subject of facilitating discounts, and raising cash 
by means of accommodation-bills. Hence the per- 
plexed states and calendars — the wildernesses aiul 
labyrinths of ciphers, through which no eye but 
that of a professed accountant couhl liavo detected 
any clue; hence the accumulation of bills and 
counter-bills drawn by both bookselling and print- 
ing house, and gradually so mixed up with other 
obligations, that John Ballantyno died in utter ig- 
norance of the condition of tlicir'aftairs. The pe- 
cuniary detail of tlioso affairs then devolved upon 
James ; and I fancy it will be only too apparent 
that he never made even one serious effort to mas- 
ter the formidable balances of figures thus com- 
mitted to his sole trust — but in which his all, was 
not all that was involved. 

I need not recapitulate the history of the con- 
nexion between these Ballantyne firms and that of 
Constable. It was traced as accurately as my means 
permitted in the preceding chapters, with an cyo to 
the catastrophe. 1 am willing to believe that kindly 
feelings had no small share in inducing Constable 
to uphold the credit of John Ballantyne and Com- 
pany, in their several successive struggles to avoid 
the exposuro of bankruptcy. He was, with pitiable 
foibles enough, and grievous faults, a man of warm, 
and therefore, I hardly doubt, of sympathizing 
temperament. Vain to excess, ^roud at the some 
time, haughty, arrogant, presumptuous, despotic — 
ho had still, 1 am willing to believe, a heart. Per- 
sons who knew him longer and better than 1 did, 
assure me of their conviction that, in Bpite of many 
direct professional liinderanees and thwarting*, the 
offspring (as he viewed matters) partly of Tory 
jealousy, and portly of poetical caprice — he had, 
even at an early period of his life, formed a genuine 
affection for Scott’s person, as well as a roost pro- 
found veneration for his genius. I think it very 
possible that he began his assistance of the Ballan- 
tyne companies mainly under this generous influ- 
ence— and I also believe that he had, in different 
ways, a friendly leaning in favour of both James 

* See ante, p. 45t. 

•It I* now ascertained sad admitted that tlic Ballantyne books 


and John themselves. But when he, in his over- 
weening self-sufficiency, thought it involved no 
mighty hazard to indulge his better feelings, as well 
as his lordly vanity, in shielding these friends from 
commercial dishonour, he had estimated but loosely 
the demands of the career of speculation on which 
he was himself entering. And by and by, when, 
advancing by one mighty plunge after another in 
that vast field, he felt in his own person the threat- 
enings of more signal rain than coaid have befallen 
them, this “ Napoleon of the press ” — still as of old 
buoyed up to the ultimate result of his grand ope- 
rations by the most fulsome flatteries of imagina- 
tion — appears to have tossed aside very summarily 
all scruples about the extent to which lie might be 
entitled to tax their sustaining credit in requital. 
The BaHantynes, if they had comprehended all the 
bearings of the case, were not the men to consider 
grudgingly demands of this nature, founded on ser- 
vice so important *, and w r ho can doubt that Scott 
viewed them from a chivalrous altitude? It is easy 
to see, that the moment the obligations became re- 
ciprocal, there arose extreme peril of their coming 
to bo hopelessly complicated. It is equally clear, 
that he ought to have applied on these affairs, os 
their complication thickened, the acumen which he 
exerted, and rather prided himself in exerting, on 
smaller points of worldly business, to the utmost. 
That he did not, I must always regard as the 
enigma of liis personal history; but various inci- 
dents in that history, which I have already narra- 
ted, prove incontestably that ho had never done so; 
and 1 am unable to account for this having been 
the case, except on the supposition that his confi- 
dence in the resources of Constable and the pru- 
dence of James Ballantyno was so entire, that he 
willingly absolved himself from all duty of active 
and thoroughgoing superinspection. 

It is the extent to which the confusion had gone 
that constitutes the great puzzle. I have been told 
that John Ballantyne, in his liey-day, might bo 
heard whistling on his clerk, John Stevenson (True 
Joek), from tho sanctum behind the shop, with, 
“ Jock, you lubber, fetch ben a sheaf o’ stamps.” 
Such things might well enough be believed of that 
hair-brained creature; but how sober solemn James 
could have made up Ilia mind, as he must have 
done, to follow much the same wild course when- 
ever any pinch occurred, is to me, I must own, in- 
comprehensible. The books, of course, were kept 
at the printing-house; and Scott, no doubt, had it 
in his power to examine them as often as he liked 
to go there for that purpose. But did he ever de- 
scend the Canongate once on such an errand I I cer- 
tainly much question it. I think it very likely tliat 
he now and then cast a rapid glance over the de- 
tails of a week’s or a month’s operations ; but no 
man who has followed him throughout, can dream 
that he ever grappled with the sum-total.* During 
several years it was almost daily my custom to walk 
home with Sir Walter from the Parliament-house, 
calling at ‘James’s on our way. For the most part 
I used to amuse myself with a newspaper or proof- 
sheet in the outer room, while they were closeted 
in the little cabinet at the corner; and merry were 
the tones that reached my ear while*they remained 
in colloquy. If I were called in, it was because 
James, in his ecstasy, must have another to enjoy 

wore never balanced during the later yean of the connexion. 
[ 1839 .] 
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the dialogue that his friend was improvising, — 
between Meg Dods and Captain Mac-Turk, for ex- 
ample, or Peter Peebles and bis counsel. 

How shrewdly Scott lectures Terry in May 1825: 
— u The best business is ruined when it becomes 
pinched for money, and gets into the circle of dis- 
counting bills .” — u It is easy to make it frasiblo on 
paper, but the times of payment arrive to a cer- 
tainty .” — " I should not like to see you take flight 
like the ingenious mechanist in Rasselas, only to 
flutter a few yards, and fall into the lake; this 
would Vo a heart-breaking business.” — u You must 
be careful that a check shall not throw you on tlio 
breakers, and for this there is no remedy hut a 
handsome provision of the blunt” Ac. &c. \Vlio can 
read these words — and consider that, at the very 
hour when they fell from Scott’s pen, he was me- 
ditating a new purchase of land to the extent of 
£40,000 — and that nevertheless the “ certainty of 
tlie arrival of times of payment for discounting 
bills’* was within a few months of being realized 
to his own ruin; — who can read such words, under 
such a date, and not sigh the only comment, sic ros 
non robh / 

The reader may perhaps remember a page in a 
fomic*r chapter where I described Scott as riding 
with Johnny Ballantyne and myself round the de- 
serted balls of the ancient family of lliddell, and 
remarking how much it increased the wonder of 
ilicir ruin that the kite baronet had kept “ day-book 
and lodger as regularly as any cheesemonger in the 
Grastmarket” It is, nevertheless, true that Sir 
Walter kept from first to last as accurate an ac- 
count of liis own per/tonal expenditure as Sir John 
Riddell could have done of his extravagant outlay 
on agricultural experiments. The instructions ho 
gave liis son, when first joining the 18th Hussars, 
about the best method of keeping accounts, were 
copied from his own practice. 1 could, I believe, 
place before my reader the sum-total of sixpences 
that it had cost him to ride through turn pike-gates 
during a period of thirty years. This was, of 
course, an early habit mechanically adhered to: 
but how strange that the man who could persist, 
however meclianically, in noting down every shil- 
ling that ho actually drew from his purse, should 
have allowed others to pledge his credit, yen r after 
year, upon sheafs of accommodation paper, “ the 
time for paying which up, must certainly come,” 
without keeping any efficient watch on their pro- 
ceedings — without knowing, any oue Christmas, 
for how many thousands, or rather terns of thou- 
sands, he was responsible as a printer in the Canon - 
gate! 

This is sufficiently astonishing — and had this 
been all, the result must sooner or later have been 
sufficiently uncomfortable; but still, in the absence 
of a circumstance which Sir Walter, however vigi- 
lant, could hardly have been expected to anticipate 
as within the range of possibility, he would liave 
!>een in no danger of a “ check that must throw 

him on the breakers" — of finding; himself, after 
his flutterings over The Happy valley, “ iu the 
lake.” He could never have foreseen a step which 
Constable took in the frenzied excitement of liis 
day of pecuniary alarm. Owing to the original 
Jiabitual irregularities of John Ballantyne, it had 
been adop ted as the regular plan between that per- 
son and Constable, that, whenever the latter signed 
a bill for the purpose of the other’s raising money 


among the bankers, thaw should, in ease of his 
neglecting to take that bill up before it fell due, be 
deposited a counter-bill, signed by Ballantyne, on 
which Constable might, if need were, raise a sum 
equivalent to that for which he had pledged liis 
credit. I am told that this is an usual enough 
course of procedure among speculative merchants ; 
and it may be so. But mark the issue. The plan 
went on under James's management, just as John 
had begun it. l/nder his management also-— such 
was tins incredible looseness of it — the counter-bills, 
meant only for being sent into the market in the 
event of the primary bills being threatened with 
dishonour — tlieso instruments of safeguard for Con- 
stable agaiust contingent danger were allowed to 
lie uninquired about in Constable’s desk, until they 
had swelled to a truly monstrous “ sheaf of stamps.” 
Constable's hour of distress darkened about him, 
and be rushed with tlicso to the money-changers 
They were nearly all fiung into circulation in Hie 
course of this maddening period of panic. And by 
this one circumstance it came to pass, that, sup- 
posing Ballantyne and Co. to liavo, at the day of 
reckoning, obligations against them, in consequence 
of hill transactions with Constable, to the extent of 
£25,000, they were legally responsible for £50,000. 

It is not my business to ultempt any detailed 
history of the house of Constable. Tlio sanguine 
man had, almost at tlio outset of his career, been 
“ lifted off his feet,” in Burns's phrase, by the 
sudden and unparalleled success of the Edinburgh 
Review. Scott’s poetry and Scott's novels followed: 
and had he confined himself to those three great 
and triumphant undertakings, ho must have died 
in possession of a princely fortune. But his u appe- 
tite grow with what it fed on,” and a long series of 
less meritorious publications, pushed on, one after 
tlio other, in the craziest rapidity, swallowed up 
the gains which, however vast, he never counted, 
and therefore always exaggerated to himself. Ho 
h;ul with the only person who might liave been 
supposed capable of controlling him ill liis later 
years, the authority of age and a quasi-parental 
relationship to sustain tlio natural influence of great 
and commanding talents; his proud temporament 
and his glowing imagination played into each 
other’s hands; and lie scared suspicion, or trampled 
remonstrance, whenever (which probably was sel- 
dom) ho failed to infuse the fervour of liis own 
self-confldcncc. But even his gross imprudence in 
the management of his own great business would 
not have been enough to involve him in absolute 
ruin: had the mutter halted there, and had he, 
suspending, as ho meant to dq, all minor opera- 
tions, concentred his energies, in alliance with Scott, 
upon the new and dazzling adventure of the Cheap 
Miscellany, I have no doubt the damage of early, 
inisreckoniugs would soon have been altogether 
obliterated. But what he had been to the Ballau- 
tyncs, certain other btill more audacious “ Sheaf- 
men” had been to him. The house of Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co. had long been his London agents 
and correspondents ; and he had carried on with 
them the same traffic in bills and counter-hills that 
the Canongate Company did with him — and upon 
a still larger scale. They had done what he did 
not — or at least did not to any very culpable ex- 
tent: they had carried their adventures out of the. 
line of their own business. It was they, for exam- 
ple, that must needs be embarking such vast sums 
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In a speculation on Imps ! When ruin tlireatened ! 
them, they availed themselves of Constable’s credit 
without stint or limit — while he, feeling darkly that 
the net was around him, struggled and splashed for 
relief, no matter who might suffer, so he escaped 1 
And Sir Walter Scott, sorely as he suffered, was 
too painfully conscious of the "strong tricks” he 
had allowed his own imagination to play, not to 
make merciful allowance for all the apparently 
monstrous things that I have now been narrating 
of Constable; though an offence lay behind, which 
even his charity could not forgive. Of that I need 
not as yet speak. 1 have done all that seems to 
me necessary for enabling the reader to apprehend 
the nature and extent of the pecuniary difficulties 
in which Scott was about to be involved when lie 
commenced his Diary of 1825. 

For the rest, his friends, and above all, posterity, 
are not left to consider his fate without consoling 
reflections. They who knew and loved him, must 
ever remember that the real nobility of his charac- 
ter could not have exhibited itself to the world at 
largo, had ho not been exposed in his later years 
to tho ordeal of adversity. And others as well as 
they may feel assured, that had not that adversity 
l>een preceded by the perpetual spur of pecuniary 
demands, he who began life with such quick appe- 
tites for all its ordinary enjoyments, would never 
have devoted himself to the rearing of that gigantic 
monument of genius, labour, and power, which his 
works now constitute. The imagination which has 
bequeathed so much to delight and humanize man- 
kind, would have developed few ofc its miraculous 
resources, except in the embellishment of his own 
personal existence. The enchanted spring might 
have sunk into earth with the rod that bode it 
gush, and left us no living waters. We cannot 
understand, but we may nevertheless respect even 
the strangest caprices of the marvellous combina- 
tion of faculties to which our debt is so weighty. We 
should try to picture to ourselves what the actual 
intellectual life must have been, of the author of 
such a series of romances. We should ask our- 
selves whether, filling and discharging so soberly 
and gracefully as he did tho common functions of 
social man, it was not, nevertheless, impossible but 
that he must have passed most of liis life in other 
worlds than ours; and we ought hardly to think it 
a grievous circumstance that their bright visions 
should liavo left a dazzle sometimes on the eyes 
which he so gently reopened upon our prosaic re- 
alities. He had, on tlio whole, a command over 
the powers of his mind — I mean, that ho could 
control and direct his thoughts and reflections with 
a readiness, firmness, and easy security of sway — 
beyond what l find it possible to trace in any other 
artist's recorded character and history ; but he could 
not habitually fling them into the region of dreams 
throughout a long aeries of years, and yet be ex- 
pected to find a corresponding satisfaction in bend- 
ing them to the less agreeable considerations which 
the circumstances of any human being’s practical 
lot in this world must present in abundance. The 
training to which he accustomed himself could not 
leave him as he was when he began. He must pay 
the penalty, as well as reap the glory of this life- 
long abstraction of reverie, this self abandonment 
of Fairyland. 

This was for him the last year of many tilings; 
among others, of Sybil Grey and the Abboteford 


Hunt . Towards the close of a hard run on his 
neighbour Mr Scott of Gala’s ground, he adven- 
tured to leap the Catrail — that venerable relic of 
the days of 

41 Reged Wide 
And fair Strath- Clyde,” 

of which the reader may remember many notice 
in his early* letters to George Ellis. He was se 
vdrely bruised and shattered ; and never afterwards 
recovered the feeling of confidence, without which 
there can be no pleasure in horsemanship. He 
often talked of this accident with a somewhat su- 
perstitious moumlulness. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

Sir Walter's Diary begun,. November 80, 1823— Sketches of va- 
rious Friends — William Clerk — Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
— Lord Abercrombie — The first Earl of Minto — Lord By- 
ron — Henry Mackenzie — Chief- Baron Shepherd — Solicitor* 
Ciencml Hope — Thomas Moore — Charles Mathews — Count 
Davidoff, &c. Ac. — Society of Edinburgh — Religious opi- 
nions and feelings — Various alarms about the house of Hurst, 
Robinson, A Company — ** Storm blows over" — and Song 
of Bonny Dundee, written at Christmas. 

1823. 

The Journal on which we are about to enter, has 
on the title-page, “ Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford, 
Bart., his Gumal;” — and this foot-note to Gurnal , 
"A hard word, so spelt on the authority of Miss 
Sophia Scott, now Mrs Lockhart.” This is a littlo 
joke, alluding to a note-book kept by his eldest girl 
during one of the Highland expeditions of earlier 
days, m which he was accompanied by his wife and 
children. The motto is, — 

“ As I walked by myself. 

1 talked to myself. 

And thus myself said to me." — Old Song . 

These lines are quoted also in liis rcviewol of 
Pcpya’a Diary. That book was published just be- 
fore he left Edinburgh in July. It was, I believe, 
the only one he took with him to Ireland; and I 
never observed him more delighted with any book 
whatsoever. He had ever afterwards many of its 
queer turns and phrases on liis lips. 

The reader cannot expect that any chapter in 
a Diary of this sort should bo printed in extenso 
within a few years of tlie writer’s death. The edi- 
tor has, for reasons which need not be explained, 
found it necessary to omit some passages altogether 
— to abridge others — and very frequently to sub- 
stitute asterisks or arbitrary initials for names. 
But wherever omissions or alterations have been 
made, these were dictated by regard for the feel- 
ings of living persons; and, if any passages wliich 
have been retained should prove offensive to such 
feelings, there is no apology to be offered but that 
the editor found they could not be struck put, 
without losing some statement of fact, opinion, or 
sentiment, which it seemed impossible to sacrifice 
without injustice to Sir Walter Scott's character 
and history. 

DIARY. „ 

* Edinburgh — November 20, 1825. — I have all 
my life regretted that I did not keep a regular 
Journal. I have myself lost recollection of much 
that was interesting; and 1 have deprived my 
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family of some curious information by not carrying is too aristocratic to use his art to assist his purse, 
this resolution into effect. I have bethought me, Ho is a very complete* genealogist,, and has made 
on seeing lately some volumes of Byron’s notes, many detections in Douglas and other hooks on 
that he probably luul hit upon the right way of , pedigree, which our nobles would do well to sup- 
keeping such a memorandum-book, by throwing press if they had an opportunity. Strange that a 
out all pretence to regularity and order, and mark- J mm should be curious after scandal of centuries 
ing down events just as they occurred to ivcollee- old ! Not but Charles loves it fresh and fresh also, 
tion. I will try this plan; and behold, l Jiave a for being very much a fashionable man, he is al- 
handsor.ie locked volume, such as might servofbr ways master of tlie reiging report, and ho tells the 
a lady’s Album. iVcfit bein ' — John Lockhart, and anecdote with such gusto that there is no helping 
Aline, and I, are to raise a Society for the Snppres- sympathizing with him — a peculiarity of voice add- 
sion of Albums. It is a most trouble.- mne shape of ing not a little to the general effect. My idea is, 
mendicity. Sir, your autograph — a hue of poetry that C. K. S., with his oddities, tastes, satire, and 
— or a prose sentence! — Among all this sprawling high aristocratic feelings, resembles Horace Wal- 
soniicts, and blotted trumpery that dishonours these pole — perhaps in his person also, in a general way. 
miscellanies, a mail must have a good stomach that - £cc Miss Hawkins's A necdotes, 1 for a doncrip- 
Vt\i\ swallow tliis botheration as a compliment. tion of the author of the Castle of Otranto. — No 

“1 was in Ireland last summer, and had a most, other company at dinner except my clu'erfuL and 
delightful tour. — There is much less of exaggora- good-humoured friend M 1 V. 0 V Macdonald, 3 so called 
tion about the Irish than might have been sus- j in fondness. One bottle of champaign, with the 
pected. Their poverty is not exaggerated; it is j ladies’ assistance, two of claret. — L observe that 
oil the extreme verge of human misery; their cot- | both these* great connoisseurs were very nearly, if 
lages would scarce servo for pig sties, even in | not quite agreed, that, there are vo absolutely un- 
Scotland- aud their rags seem the very refuse of doubted originals of Queen Mary. But how, thou, 
ii rag-shop, and are disposed on their bodies with should we lie so very distinctly informed as to her 
-'iich ingenious variety of wTctcbedncss, that you features! What has become of all tlu* originals 
would think nothing but some sort of perverted which suggested these innumerable copies I Surely 
t:edc could have assembled so many shreds toge- Mary must have been as unfortuuato ill this, oh in 
tlier. You are constantly fearful that some knot other jiarticidars of her life. 

or loop will give, and place the individual before “ Aturruthcr 21 , 11125. — l am enamoured of my 
you in all tho primitive simplicity of .Paradise. | journal. I wish the zeal may but last. — Unco 
Then for their food, they have only potatoes, and I more of Ireland. 1 said their poverty was not ox- 
too few of them. Yet the men look stout and ’ nggemted — neither is their wit — nor their good- 
healthy, the women buxom and well-coloured. humour — nor tfieir whimsical absurdity -nor tlioir 

“ Dined with us, being Sunday, Will Clerk, and courage. Wit.-- 1 gave a fellow a shilling oil Homo 
C. Sharpe. William Clerk is the second sou of occasion when sixpence was the fee. — ‘Remember 
the celebrated author of 4 Naval Tactics.’ I have you owe me sixpence, Pat.’ — ‘May your honour 
known him intimately since our college days ; and live till I pay you.’ There was courtesy as well as 
to my thinking, never met a man of greater powers, art in tliis, and all tho clothes on Pat’H back would 
or more complete information on all desirable Hub- have been dearly bought by the Huin in question, 
jeets. In youth he had strongly the Edinburgh “ (*onrl- humour . — There is ]>crpctuul kindness in 
pruritus ifisputtnnfi ; hut habits of society have the Irish cabin — butter-milk, potatoes — a stool is 
greatly mellowed it., and though still anxious to j offered, or a stone is rolled that your honour may 
gain your suffrage to Ids views, he endeavours ra- ‘ sit ij«*.wn and be out of the? smoke, and those who 
ther to conciliate your opinion than conquer it by ! beg •vcrywlicrc else seem desirous to exercise free 
force. Still there is enough of tenacity of sentiment hospitality in their own houses. Their natural dis- 
to prevent, in London society, where all must go j position is turned to gaiety and happiness : while a 
slack and easy, W. C. from rising to the very top I Scotchman is thinking about the term-day, or, if 
of the tree as a conversation man ; who must uot ; easy on that subject, about hell in the next world 
only wind the thread of his argument gracefully', j while? an Englishman is making a little hell in 
but also know when to let go. But I like the the present, beeau e his muffin is not well roasted 
Scotch taste bettor; there is more matter, more — Pat’H mind is always turned to fun and ridicule, 
information —above all, more spirit in it. Clerk ' They ure terribly excitable, to Iks sun*, and will 


v.ill, I am afraid, leave the world little more than 
the report of his powers, lie is too indolent to 
finish any considerable work. Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe is another very remarkable man. He was 
bred for a clergyman, but never took orders. He 
lias infinite wit, and a groat turn for antiquarian 
lore, as the publications of Kirkton, &o. boar wit- 
ness. His drawings are the most fanciful aud droll 
imaginable — a mixture between Hogarth and some 
of those foreign masters who painted temptations 
of St Anthony, and such grotesque subjects. As a 
poet he lias not a very strong touch. Strange that 
liis finger-ends can describe so well what he can- 
not bring out clearly and firmly in words. If he 
were to make drawing a resource, it might raise 
him a large income. But though a lover of anti- 
quities, aud therefore of expensive trifles, C. K. S. 


murder you on slight suspicion and find out next 
day that it was ali a mistake, and that it was not 
yourself they mount to kill, at all at all. 

“ Absurdity * — They were widening the road near 
Lord Claremont’s seat us we passed. A number of 
cars wen* drawn up together at a particular point, 
where we also halted, as w<* understood they were 
blowing a rock, and the shot was expected presently 
hi go off. After waiting two minutes or so, a fellow 
called out something, and our carriage as a pluticf, 
and the cars for satellites, started all forward at 
once, the Irishmen whooping, and the homas gal- 
loping. Unable to learn the meaning of this, 1 wa.» 

* "Aw-cdotc*, Biographical Sketches, rtvI rof- 

Iff-tud i»y Matilda Ilawkiiu,** ttw, London, l <fJ?, pp. 

91 - 117 ; 3 ** 8 - 313 . 

? Mb- Macdonald Buchanan of Drumnukiln. 
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only left to suppose that they had delayed firing the 
intended shot till wc should pass, and that we were 
passing quickly to make the delay as short as pos- 
sible. No such thing. By dint of making great 
haste, we got within ten yards of the rock just when 
the blast took place, throwing dust and gravel on 
our carriage ; and had our postillion brought us a 
little nearer (it was not for want of hollowing and 
flogging that he did not), we should liavo had a still 
more serious share of the explosion. The explana- 
tion I received from the drivers was, that they had 
boon told by the overseer, that as the mine had 
been so long in going off, he dared say we would 
have time to pass it — so we just waited long 
enough to make the danger imminent. 1 have 
only to add, that two or three people got behind 
the carriages, just for nothing but to see how our 
honours got past. 

“ Went to the Oil Gas Committee this morning, 
of which concern I am President or Chairman. 
This brings me into company with a body of active 
business beings, money -making citizens of Kdin- 
burgh — chiefly Whigs, by the way-— whose senti- 
ments and proceedings amuse me. The stuck is 
rather low in the market. 

u Dined with Sir Hubert Dundas, where we met 
Lord and Lady Melville. My little nieces (ex offi- 
cio ) gave us some pretty music. I do not know 
and cannot utter a note of music ; and complicated 
harmonic's seem to mo a babble of confused though 
pleasing sounds. Yet simple melodies, especially 
if connected with words and ideas, have as much 
effect on me as on most people, But then 1 hate 
to hear a young person sing without feeling and 
expression suited to the song. I cannot bear a 
voice that lias no more life in it than a pianoforte 
or a bugle-hom. There is about all the fine arts 
a something of sonl and spirit, which, like the vital 
principle in muii, defies the research of the most cri- 
tical anatomist. You feel when* it is not, yet you 
cannot drserilic what it is you want. Sir Joshua, 
or some other groat painter, was looking at a pic- 
tun! on which much pains had been bestowed — 

* Why, yes,’ he said, in a hesitating manner, * it is 
very clever — very well done — can't find fault ; but 
it wauts something ; it wants — it wants — d — n me 
— it wants that* — throwing his hand over his 
head, and snapping his fingers. Tom Moore’s is 
the most exquisite warbling 1 ever heard. Next 
to him, David Maced loch for Scotch songs. The 
Inst, when a boy at Dumfries, was much admired 
by Burns, who used to get him to try over the ] 
words which he coui|>osed to new melodies. He is 


in private society and iu hia Journal, of Moore and 
myself, in the same breath, and with the same sort 
of regard; so I was curious to see what there could 
be in common betwixt us, Moore having lived so 
much in the gay world, I in the country, and with 
people of business, and sometimes with politicians; 
Moore a scholar, I none ; he a musician and artist, 
I without knowledge of a note; he a democrat, I an 
autocrat — with many other points of difference; 
besides his being an Irishman, 1 a Scotchman, and 
both tolerably national. Yet there is a point of 
resemblance, and a strong one. We are both good- 
humoured fellows, who rather seek to enjoy what 
is going forward than to maintain our dignity as 
Lions; and w r e have both seen the world too widely 
and too well not to contemn in our souls the ima- 
ginary consequence of literary people, who walk 
with their noses in the air, and remind me always 
of the fellow whom Johnson met in an alehouse, 
and w r ho called himself 1 the great Tvraltnly — in- 
ventor of the food-gate iron for smoothing linen. 9 
He also enjoys the mot pour rire , and so do I. It 
was a pity tliat nothing save the total destruction 
of Byron's Memoirs would satisfy his executors: 
— hut there was a reason — Premat Nox alta. It 
would be a delightful addition to life, if T. M. had 
a cottage within two miles of one. We went to the 
theatre together, and the house being luckily a good 
one, received T. M. with rapture. I could have 
hugged them, for it paid back the debt of the kind 
reception 1 met with in Ireland. 

“ Here is matter for a May morning, hut much 
fitter for a November one. The general distress in 
1 the city has affected 11. & 1L, Constable’s great 
I agents. Should they go, it is not likely that Con- 
stable can stand, and such an event would lead to 
great distress and perplexity on ihe part of J. B 
| and myself. Thank God, 1 have enough to pay 
| more than ’20s. in the pound, taking matters at the 
very' worst. But much inconvenience must he the 
consequence. 1 had a lesson in 1814 which should 
have done good; but success and abundance erased 
it from my mind. But this is no time for journal- 
izing, or moralizing either. Necessity is like a sour- 
faced eook-nmid, and 1 a turn-spit she has flogged, 
ere now, till he mounted his wheel. If Woodstock 
can he out by ‘25th January it will do much, and it 
is possible. Could not write to purpose for thick- 
coining fancies. 

1 M v spinning-wheel it* nuM and stiff. 

The rook o‘t win tin &tnwl, sir; 

To keep the pin in tiff. 

Km ploys uft my hand, sir.* 


brother to Macculloch of Ardwvll. 

*’ JtovewI>er *2 2. — Moore. — I saw Moore (for the 
first time, I may say) this season. We had indeed 
met in public twenty years ago. There is a manly 
frankness, with perfect ease mid good-breeding, 
about liini which is delightful. Not the least touch 
of flit! pt>et or the pedant. A little — very little 
man — less, I think, than Lewis, and something like 
him in person; God knows, not in conversation, 
for Matt, though a clever fellow, was a bore of the 
first description. Moreover, lie looked always like 
a schoolboy. Now Mumv has none of this insig- 
nificance. llis countenance is plain, but the ex- 
pression so very animated, especially in speaking 
or singing, that it is far more interesting than the 
finest features could have rendered it. 

M 1 was aw are that Byron had often spoken, both 


M Went to dine at the Lord Justice-Clerk’s, as 
I thought by invitation, but it was for Tuesday 
sc'eiinight. Returned very well pleased, not being 
exactly in the humour for company, and had a 
beef -steak. My appetite is surely, excepting as to 
I quantity, that of a farmer, for, eating moderately 
of anything, my epicurean pleasure is iu the most 
simple diet. Wine I seldom taste when alone, and 
use instead a little spirits and water. I have of 
late diminished the quantity, for fear of a weakness 
inductive to a diabetes — a disease which broke up 
my father’s health, though one of the most tem- 
perate men who ever lived. I smoke a couple of 
cigars instead, which operates equally as a seda- 
tive — 

* Just to drive the cold winter awny, 

And drown the fatigue* of the day.* 
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I smoked a good deal about twenty years ago when 
at A&hestiel ; but coining down one morning to the 
parlour, I found, as the room was small and con- 
tined, that the smell was unpleasant, and laid aside 
the use of the Nicotian treed for mauy years ; but 
was again led to use it by the example of my son, 
a hussar officer, and my son-in-law, an Oxford stu- 
dent. I could lay it aside to-morrow ; I laugh at 
the dominion of custom in this and many things: 

• We make tlie ffinnts first, and then— do not kill them/ 

“ Nor. s 2\\d . — On comparing notes with Moore, 
I was confirmi'd in one or two points which 1 had 
always laid down in considering pour Ryron. One 
was, that like Rousseau he was apt to he very sus- 
picious, and a plain downright steadiness of manner 
was* the true mode to maintain liis good opinion. 
Will Hose told me, that once, while sitting with 
Byron, he fixed insensibly his eyes on his feet, one 
of which, it must be remembered, was deformed. 
Looking up suddenly, he saw Byron regarding him 
with a look of concentrated and deep displeasure, 
whirl* wore off when he observed no consciousness 
or embarrassment in the countenance of Rose. 
Murray afterwards explained this, by telling Rose 
that Lord Byron was very jealous of having this 
personal irnpc*rfoctiun noticed or attended to. In 
another point, Moore confirmed my previous opi- 
nion, namely, that Byron loved mischief-making. 
Moore had written to him, cautioning him against 
the project of establishing the paper cal lei 1 the 
Liberal, in communion with men on whom lie said 
the world had set its mark. Byron showed this to 
the parties. Shelley wrote a modest and rather af- 
fecting expostulation to Moore. Those two pecu- 
liarities of extreme suspicion and love of mischief 
are Ixitli shades of the malady which certainly tinc- 
tured some part- of the character of this mighty 
genius; and without some tendency towards which, 
genius perhaps cannot exist to groat extent. The 
'' heels of a machine, to play rapidly, must not. fit 
with the utmost exactness, else the attrition dimi- 
nishes the impetus. 

“ Another of Byron’s peculiarities was the love 
of mystifying, whioh, indeed, may be referred to 
that of mischief. There was no knowing how much 
or how little to believe of his narratives. Instance: 

William Haukes expostulating with him upon a 
dedication which he had written in extravagant 
terms of praise? to Cam I tollhouse, Byron told him 
that Cam had bored him about this dedication till 
lie had said-— 4 Well, it shall be so, provided you 
will write it yourself;* and affirmed that 1 tollhouse 
did write the liigh-coloured dedication according- 
ly. I mentioned this to Murray, having the report 
from Will Rose, to whom Bankes had mentioned 
it. Murray, in reply, assured me that the dedica- 
tion was written by Lord Byron himself, and showed 
it me in his own hand. 1 wrote to Rose to mention 
the thing to Bankes, as it might have made mis- 
chief had the story got into the circle. — Byron was 
disposed to think all men of imagination were ad- 
dicted to mix fiction (or poetry) in their prase. He 
used to say he dared believe the celebrated courte- 
zan of Venice, about whom Rousseau makes so pi- 
ipiaute a story, was, if one could see her, a draggle- 

1 st Catherine**, 11 jo scat of Sir Willior.i H;i*, Ilrri., then 
J.nrd Advocate, is about three miles from LTmliurirli. 

M. Baviduff has, in his mature hie, amply Justifi'.-ri 

WaLer's prognostications. He tuu», 1 undtr.st.'.iel. p-ituiahcd m 


tailed wench enough. I believe that he embellished 
his own amours considerably, nnd that lie was, in 
many respects, le fanfaron de rices qu'il n\t roii 
juts. lie loved to be thought woful, mysterious, and 
gloomy, and sometimes hinted at strange causes. 
I believe the whole to have been tlio creation and 
sport of a wild and powerful fancy. In the same 
manner he crammed people, as it is termed, about 
duels and the like, which never existed, or were 
much exaggerated. 

“ What 1 liked about Ryron, besides his bound- 
less genius, was liis generosity of spirit a & wall a* 
purse, ami his utter contempt of all the affectation* 
of literature, from the school-magisterial style to tho* 
lackadaisical, liis example has formed a sort of 
upper house of poetry - but 

* Tli«rc i\ill Ik' many p^ers 
Kre »Ufli nn»tlu*r lUron.’ 

ct * * * Talking of Abbotsford, it begins to bo 
haunted by too much company of every kind, but 
especially foreigners. I do not like them. 1 bate 
fine waistcoats, and breast-pins upon dirty shirts. 
I detest the impudence that pays a stranger com- 
pliments, and harangues about an author’s work* 
in liis own house, which is surely ill -breeding. 
Moreover, they are seldom long of making it evi- 
j dent, that they know nothing about what they aro 
I talking of, excepting having seen the Lady of tlio 
, Lake at the opera. 

i “ Dined at St Catherine's 1 with the Lord Advo- 
cate, Lord Melville, Lord Justice-Clerk, Sir Arehi- 
j bald Campbell of Suecoth, - all class companions, 
1 and acquainted Veil for mom than forty years. All 
! excepting Lord J. C. were at Fraser’s class, lligli- 
| School. Boyle joined us at college. There are, bu- 
j sides. Sir Adam Fergusson, Colin Mackenzie, Janie* 
j Hope, Dr James Buchan, Claud Russell, and per- 
| haps two or three more of ami about the Maine pe- 
! riod— but 

* A p parent rnrl rnintos in icurKlto vasto/ 

“ Norember *24 tk.~- Talking of strangers, London 
! held, some four fir five years since, on® of thoso 
; animals who arc? lions at first, but by trniismuta- 
: tion ol‘ two seasons, become in regular course bores 
; — IJgo Foscolo by name, a haunter of Murray’* 
| shop and of literary purties. Cgly ns a baboon, and 
i intolerably conceited. In 1 spluttered, blustered, and 
! disputed, without even knowing the principles upon 
j which men of sense render a reason, and screamed 
| ail the while like a pig witli a knife in his throat. 

I Another such animalaccio is a brute of a Marquis 
| de * * *, who lately iutlicted two days on us at 
I Abbotsford These gentry newer know what to 
! make of themselves in the forenoon, but sit tor- 
; menting the women to play at proverb* and such 
11 * 0 * 11 . 

“ Foreigner of a different caste. There was lately 
at Abbotsford, and is here? for education just now, 
a young Count J lavidotf, with his tutor Mr Collyer. 
lie is nephew of the famous Urloft's. It is quite 
surprising how much sense and sound thinking this 
youth has at the early age of sixteen, without the 
least self-conceit or forwardness. On the contrary, 
he seems kind, niode»t, ami ingenuous. 3 T«> queu- 
j lions which I asked about the state of Russia, he 

■ the Itiuvfcin language, a trtt.utn to 1 Ik< memory of Hoott. Hut 
l.s Travel* in tireece and Asia Minor an. wll known, and 
considered as in a tiigli degtee Losouiablu to l.is taste ana 
learning. [18.TU.J 

1 
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answered with the precision and accuracy of twice 
his years. I should ho sorry the saying were veri- 
fied in him — 

‘ So wise so young, they nay, do ne'er 11 vo long.’ 1 

I saw also at Abbotsford two Frenchmen whom I 
liked, friends of Miss Dumergue. One, called Lc 
Noir, is the author of a tragedy which ho had the 
grace never to quote, and which I, though ]>okcd by 
some malicious persons, had not the grace even to 
hint at. They were disposed at first to be compli- 
mentary, but I convinced them it was not the cus- 
tom here, and they took it well, and were agreeable. 

“ A little bilious this morning, for the first time 
thc 80 six months. It cannot be the London matters 
which stick on my stomach, for that is mending, 
and may have good effects on myself and others. 

u Dined with Robert Cockburu. Company, Lord 
Melville and family ; Sir John and Lady 1 lope ; 
Lord and Lady It. Kerr, and ho forth. Combina- 
tion of colliers general, and coals up to double price; 
tho men will not work although , or rather because 
they eon make from thirty to forty shillings per 
week. Lord It. Kerr told us lie had a letter from 
Lord Forbes (son of Karl Cranard, Ireland), that 
lie was asleep in his house at Castle Forbes, when 
awakened by a sense of suffocation, which deprived 
him of the power of stirring a limb, yet left him tho 
consciousness that the house was on fire. At this 
moment, and while liis apartment was in flames, 
his largo dog jumped on the bed, seized his shirt, 
and draggl'd him to the staircase, where the fresh 
air restored liis powers of existence and of escape. 
This is very different from most eases of preserva- 
tion of lifo by the canine nice, when the animal 
generally jumps into the water, iu which element 
lie has force and skill. That of fire is as hostile to 
him as to mankind. 

“ November *25. — Read Jeffrey’s neat and well- 
intended address to the mechanics upon their com- 
binations. Will it do good 1 IJmpli. It takes only 
the hand of a Lilliputian to light a fire, but would 
require the diuretic powers of (itilliver to extinguish 
it. The Whigs will live and die in the heresy that 
the world is ruled by little pamphlets, and speeches, 
and that if you can sufficiently demonstrate tliut a 
fine of conduct is most consistent with moil’s inte- 
rest, you have therefore and thereby demonstrated 
that they will at length, after a few speeches on the 
subject, adopt it of course, in this case we should 
have no need of laws or churches, for I am sure 
there is no difficulty in proving that moral, re£hlar, 
and steady habits, conduce to men’s best interest, 
mid that vice iH not sin merely, but folly. But of 
these men, each lias passions and prejudices, tlic 
gratification of which he prefers, not only to tlic 
general weal, but to tlint of himself as an indivi- 
dual. Under the action of these.' wayward impulses, 
a man drinks to-day, though lie is sure of starving 
to-morrow ; he murders to-morrow, though lie is 
sure to bo hanged on Wednesday; and people are so 
slow to believe that which makes against their own 
predominant passions, that mechanics will combine 
to raise the price for one week, though they destroy 
the manufacture for ever. The best remedy seems 
to be the probable supply of labourers from other 

1 King Richard 111, Act III. Scene 1. 

3 Tills alludes to ft str.uise old woman, keeper of a public- 
house among the >VUkkm mountains, who, unions a world of 


trades. Jeffrey proposes each mechanic shall learn 
some other trade than his own, and so have two 
strings to his bow. He does not consider the length 
of a double apprenticeship. To make a man a good 
weaver and a good tailor, would require as much 
time as the patriarch served for his two wives ; — 
each mechanic has, indeed, a second trade, for lie 
can dig and do rustic work. Perhaps the best rea- 
son for breaking up the association will prove to bo 
the expenditure of the money which they have been 
simple enough to levy from the industrious for the 
support of tlic idle. How much provision for the 
sick and the aged, tho widow and tlic orphan, has 
been expended ill the attempt to get wages which 
the manufacturer eannot afford them, at any pos- 
sible chance of Helling his commodity ! 

“ 1 had a bud fall last night coming home. Tlfere 
were unfinished houses at the east end of Atholc 
Crescent, and as I was on foot, I crossed the street 
to avoid tho materials which lay about; but, de- 
ceived by the moonlight, I slipped ankle-deep into 
a sea of mud (honest earth and water, thank (lod), 
and fell on my hands. Never was N. H. With- 
there such a representative of Wall “J ci ght weeks 
in Pyramus and Thisbe — I was abso- flff'praarflu 
lutcly rough cast. Luckily Lady S. laid net of submiB- 
re tired when I came home ; so 1 on- Jk> n » I f«j*jnd I 
joyed niy tub of water without either k^pacarrin^ 
remonstrance or condolences. Cock- at nil. 
hum’s hospitality will get tlic benefit and renown 
of my downfall, and yet lias no claim to it. In fu- 
ture, though, I must, take my coach at night — a 
control on one’K freedom, but it must be submitted 
to. I found a letter from Cadell, giving a cheering 
account of things in London. Their correspondent 
is getting into liis strength. Three days ago I would 
have been contented to buy this consol a, as Judy 
Hiivs, a dearer than by a dozen falls in tho mud. 

“ Mrs Coutts, with the Duke of St Albans ami 
Lady Charlotte Beauelerk, called to take leave oJ 
us. When at Abbotsford, his suit throve but mildly, 
She made me, I believe, her confidant in sincerity. 
She had refused him twice, and decidedly : lie \\a w 
merely on tho footing of friendship. I urged it 
was akin to love. She allowed she might marry 
the Duke, only she had at present not the least in- 
tention that way. Is this frank admission more fa- 
vourable for the Duke tliau ail absolute protestation 
against the possibility of suck a marriage i I think 
not. It is the fashion to atteud Mrs Coutts’s parties, 
and to abuse her. I have always found* her a kind, 
friendly woman, without either affectation or inso- 
lence in the display of her wealth ; most willing t« 
do good if the means be shown to her. She can be 
very entertaining, too, as slie speaks without scruple 
of her stage life. So much wealth can hardly be 
enjoyed without some ostentation. But wliat then I 
If the Duke marries lior, he ensures an immense 
fortune ; if she marries him, she has the first rank. 
The disparity of ages concerns no one but them- 
selves ; so they have my consent to marry, if they 
can get each other’s. Just as this is written, elites 
my Lord of St Albans oml Lady Charlotte, to beg 1 
would recommend a book of sermons to Mrs Coutts. 
Much obliged for ber good opinion : recommended 
Logan’s — one poet should always speak for an- 


oddities, cut short every word coding in Hon, by the omissior 
of the termination, — consola for consolation — bother a fur bo- 
theration, Sec. At*. Lord l*2unkctt had taken care to par«uk 
Judy and all her peculiarities' 
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other. The mission, I suppose, war* a little display 
on tlie part of good Mrs Contts of authority over 
her high aristocrat suitor; I did not suspect her of 
turning devotee, and retract my consent as given 
aliove, unless she remains * burly, brisk, and jolly.* 
Dined quiet with wife and daughter. Robert <Ja- 
dcll looked in in the evening on business. 

“ 1 here register my purpose to practice eco- 
nomies. I have little temptation to do others j 
Abbotsford is all that I edn make it, and too large 
for the property; so 1 resolve — 

“ No mor * building ; 

“ No purcliases of land, till times an? quite safe; 

“ No buying books or expensive trifles — I mean 
to any extent ; 

“ Clearing off encumbrances, with the returns of 
this year’s labour ; — 

“ Which resolutions, with health and my hahits 
of industry, will make me * sleep in spite of 
th under. * * 

“After all, it is hard that the vagabond stock- 
jobbing Jews should, for their own purposes, make 
such a shako of credit as now exists in London, 
and menace the credit of men trading on sure funds 
like Burst and Kohin>ou. It is just like a set of pick- 
pockets, who raise a mob, in which honest folks 
are knocked down and plundered, that they may 
pillage safely in the midst of the confusion they 
have excited. 

“ November 28. — The Court met late, and sat 
till one; detained from that hour till four o’clock, 
being engaged in the perplexed affairs of Mr Janies 
Stewart of Brugh. This young gentleman is heir 
to a property of better than £1000 a-vear in Ork- 
ney. Bis mother married very young, and was 
wife, mother, and widow, in the course of the first 
year. Being unfortunately under the direction of 
a careless agent, she was unlucky enough to em- 
barrass her affairs. 1 was asked to accept the 
situation of one of the son’s curators ; and trust to 
clear out his affairs and hers; at least I will not fail 
for want of application. 1 have lent her £300 on a 
second (and therefore doubtful) security over her 
house in Newington, bought for ,£1001), i wnHohli^t 
and on which £000 is already secured, to jiivo this 
1 have no connexion with the family ex- ” J .. * “f 
cept that of compassion, and may not ni.yimnitii.s- 
be rewarded even by thanks when the loriunon. 
young mail conies of age. 1 have known my father 
often so treated by those whom he hail laboured to ' 
serve. But if wc do not run some hazard in our j 
attempts to do good, where is the merit of them ? 
So I will bring through my Orkney laird if 1 can. 
Dined at home quiet with Lady S. and Anne. 

“November 28. — People make me the oddest 
requests. It is not unusual for an Oxonian or Can- 
tab, who lias outrun his allowance*, and of whom 1 
know nothing, to apply to me for the loan of £20, 
£50, or £100. A captain of the Danish naval 
service writes to me, that being in distress for a 
sum of money by which he might transport him- 
self to Columbia to offer liis services in assisting to 
free that province, he had dreamed I generously 
made him a present of it. I can tell him his dream 
by contraries. I begin to find, like Joseph Sur- 
face, that too good a character is inconvenient. 1 
don’t know what I have done to gain so much cre- 
dit for generosity, but I Buspcct I owe it to being 
supposed, as Puff says, one of * those whom Hea- 
ven has blessed with affluence.’ Not too much of 


that neither, my dear petitioners, though I may 
thank myself that your ideas are not correct. 

" Dined at Melville Castle, whither I went through 
a snow-storm. J was glad to find myself onco more 
in a place coni.* cted with many happy days. Met 
Sir R. Dun bus and my old friend George, now Lord 
Al>ercromhy, with his Lady, and a beautiful girl, 
his daughter. Ho is what he always was, tho 
best-humoured man living ; and our meetings, now 
I moie rare than formerly , are seasoned with many 
a recollection of old frolics and old friends. 1 am 
entertained to see him just tho some lie has always 
been, never yielding up his own opinion in fact, 
and yet in words acquiescing ill all that could ho 
said against it. George was always like a willow 
— he never offered resistance to the breath of ar- 
gument, but never moved from liis rooted opinion, 
blow as it listed. Exaggeration might make these 
peculiarities highly dramatic: — Conceive a man 
w ho always seems to bo acquiescing in your senti- 
ments, yet never changes his own, and this with a 
sort of \tonhonnuie which shows then* is not a par- 
tiele of deceit intended. Be is only desirous to 
spare you the trouble of contradiction. 

** N u mber 29. — Dined at Justice-Clerk ’b — tho 
President — Captain Smollett of Bonliill — our new 
Commander-m-Chief, H <m. Sir Robert O’Cnllnghan, 
brother to Karl of Lismore, a fine soldier-like man, 
with orders and badges; — also his younger bro- 
ther, an agreeable man, whom 1 met at Lowtlier 
Castle this season. Bo compose s Iuh own music 
and sings liis own poetry — has much humour, en- 
hanced by a strong touch of national dialect, which 
is always a rich sauce to an Irishman’s good things. 
Dandyish, but not offensively ; ami seems hi have 
a warm finding for the credit of his country — ra- 
ther inconsistent with the trilling and selfish quie- 
tude of a mere man of society. 

“ November 30.- - I ant come to the time when 
* those that, look out of the windows shall ho dark- 
ened.* 1 must now wear spectacles constantly ill 
, reading and writing, though till this winter i have 
1 made a shift by using only their occasional assis- 
! tancc. Although my health cannot lie bettor, I 
| feel my lameness becomes sometimes painful, and 
! often inconvenient. Walking on the pavement or 
causeway gives me trouble, and I am glad when I 
have accomplished my return on foot from tho 
Parliament House to Castle Street, though 1 cun 
( taking a competent time, sis old Jlraxie suid on 
another occasion) walk live or six miles in tho coun- 
try with pleasure. Well, such things must conic, 
and bo received with cheerful submission. My 
early lameness considered, it. was impossible for a 
limn to have been stronger t v more active tlrnn J 
have been, und that for twenty or thirty yearn. 
Seams will slit, and elbows will out, quoth the tai- 
lor ; and as J was fifty-four 1 5th August last, my 
mortal vestments are none of tho newest. Then 
Walter, Charles, and Lockhart, are as active and 
handsome young fellows as you can see; and while 
they enjoy strength and activity, I can hardly bo 
said to want it. I have jierliups all my life set 
nil undue value on these gifts. Yet it does ap 
l>car to me, that high and independent feelings 
are natuyully, though not uniformly or inseparably, 
connected with bodily advantages. Strong men 
are usually good-lmmoured, ami active men often 
display the same elasticity of mind as of body. — 
These siqicrioritics, indeed, are often misused. 
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But, even for these things Cod shall call us to 
judgment. 

“ Some months since, I joined with other lite- 
rary folks in subscribing a petition for a pension to 
Mrs Grant of Laggan, which we thought was a 
tribute merited by her as ail authoress ; and, in my 
opinion, much more by the firmness and elasticity 
of mind with which she had borne a succession of 
great domestic calamities. Unhappily there was 
only about £100 open on the pension list, and this 
the ministers assigned in equal portions to Mrs 

G and a distressed lady, grand-daughter of a 

forfeited Scottish nobleman. Mrs G , proud 

as a lligblund-woman, vain as a poetess, and ab- 
surd as a blue-stocking, has taken this partition in 
malum partem , and written to Lord Melville about 
her merits, and that her friends do not consider 
her claims as being fairly canvassed, with some- 
thing like a demand that her petition be submitted 
to the King. This is not the way to make her 
ptaek a bawbee , and Lord M., a little miffed in turn, 
sends the whole correspondence to me, to know 

whether Mrs (1 will accept the £50 or not. 

Now, hating to deal with ladies when they are in 
an unreasonable humour, I have got the good- 
humoured Man of Feeling to find out the lady’s 
mind, and I take on myself the t;isk of making her 
peace with Lord M. There is no great doubt bow 
it will end, for your scornful dog will always eat 
your dirty pudding. After all, the poor lady is 
greatly to he pitied ; — her sole remaining daughter 
deep and far gone iu a decline. 

“ Dined witli my cousin, Robert Rutherford, — 
being the first invitation since my uncle’s death, 
— and our cousin, Lieutenant ('olnuel Russell 1 of 
Ashcstiel, with his sister Anne — the former newly 
returned from India— a fine gallant fellow, and 
distinguished as a cavalry officer. He came over- 
land from India, and has observed a good deal. 
Knight Marischal not well, so unable to attend the 
convocation of* kith and kin. 

“ jKcembcr 1st.— -Colonel Russell told me that 
the European Government hud discovered an inge- 
nious mode of diminishing the number of burnings 
of widows. It seems the Shuster positively enjoins 
that the pile shall be so constructed that, if the vic- 
tim should repent even at the moment when it is 
set on fire, she may still have the moans of saving 
herself. The Rrnlunins soon found it was neces- 
sary to assist the resolution of the sufferers, by 
means of a little pit into which they contrive to let 
the poor widow sink, so as to prevent her reaping 
any benefit from a late repentance. But the Go- 
vernment lias brought them hack to the regard of 
this law, and only jVrinifc the burning to go on 
when the pile is constructed with full opportunity 
of ti locus penitent ur. Yet the widow' is so degraded 
if she dare to survive, that the number of burnings 
is still great. The epmutity of female children de- 
stroyed by the Rajapout tribes, Colonel R. describes 
ns very great indeed. They are strangled by the 
mother. The principle is tlie aristocratic pride of 
these high castes, wlm breed up no more daughters 
than they can reasonably hope to find matches for 
in tlieir own rank. Singular how artificial systems 
of feeling can bo made to overcome that love of 
offspring which seems instinctive in the females, 
not of the human race only, hut of the lower aui- 

* Now Major- General Sir .James U ssolt, K.r.n. 
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mals. This is the reverse of our system of increas- 
ing game by shooting the old cock birds. It is a 
system would aid Malthus rarely. 

“ 1 think this journal will suit me well : if I can 
wax myself into an idea that it is purely voluntary, 
it may go on — nulla dies sine linea . But never a 
being hhted task-work as I hate it, from my in- 
fancy upwards, and yet 1 have done a great deal 
in my day. It is not that lam idle in iny nature 
neither. But propose to me to do one thing, and 
it is inconceivable the desire I have to do something 
else — not that it is more easy or more pleasant, 
but just because it is escaping from an imposed task. 
I cannot trace this love of contradiction to any 
distinct source, but it has haunted me all my life. 
1 could almost suppose it was mechanical, and that 
the imposition of a piece of duty-labour operated 
on me like the mace of a bad billiard player, which 
! gives an impulse to the ball indeed, but sends it off 
1 at a tangent different from the course designed. 
Now, if 1 expend such eccentric movements on this 
journal, it will bo turning a wretched propensity to 
some tolerable account. If I had thus employed 
the hours and half hours which I have whiled away 
, in putting off something that must needs be done 
at last, my conscience ! I should have had a jour- 
( nal with a witness. Sophia and Lockhart came 
to Edinburgh to-day, and dined with us, meeting 
j Hector Macdonald Buchanan, liis Lady, and Missie, 
James Skene and his Lady, Lockhart's friend Cay, 
&c. They are lucky to be able to assemble so 
many real friends, whose good wishes 1 am sure 
will follow them in their new undertaking. 

! “ December *2. — Rather a blank day for the Our- 

j nal. Sophia dined with us alone, Lockhart being 
gone to the west, to hid farewell to his father anil 
| brothers. Evening spent in talking with Sophia 
on their future prospects. God bless her, poor girl ! 
she never gave me a moment’s reason to complain 
of lu»r. But, O my God I that poor delicate child, 
so clover, so animated, yet holding by this earth 
| with ho fearfully slight a tenure ! Never out of his 
] mother’s thoughts, almost never out of his father’s 
arms when lie has but a single moment to give to 
anything. Dens proriuehit. 

“ .December .*h — T. S. called last night to excuse 
himself from dining with Lockhart's friends tu-day. 
I really fear lie is near an actual stand-still, lie 
has been extremely improvident. When 1 fir*t 
knew him, lie had an excellent estate, and now lie 
is de prived, I fear, of the whole reversion of the 
price, and this from no vice or extreme except a 
wasteful mode of buying pictures mid other costly 
trifles at high prices, and selling them again for 
nothing, besides extravagant housekeeping and pro- 
fuse hospitality. An excellent disposition, with a 
considerable fund of acquired knowledge, would 
have rendered him an agreeable companion, had 
he not a fleeted singularity, and rendered himself 
accordingly singularly affected. lie was very near 
Vicing a poet, — hut a miss is as good as a mile. I 
knew hint first, many years ago, when he was de- 
sirous of my acquaintance ; but he was too poetical 
, for me, or I was not poetical enough for him, so 
i that we continued only ordinary acquaintance, witli 
| good-will on either side, which T. S. really deserves, 
! as a moro friendly generous creature never lived. 
I Lockhart hopes to get something done for him, 
| being sincerely attached to him, but says he has 
1 no hopes till he is utterly ruined. That point, I 
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fear, is not far distant; but wliat Lockhart can do ! 
for him then, I cannot guess. His last effort failed, 
owing to a curious reason. T. S. had made tome 
translations, which he does extremely well — for 
give him ideas, and lie never wants choice of good 
words — and Lockhart hail got Constable to offe r ! 
some sort of terms for them. T. S. had always, ! 
though possessing a beautiful power of handwriting, | 
had some whim or other about imitating that i f ! 
some other person, and lias written for months in \ 
the imitation of one or other of his friends. At j 
present he lias renounced this amusement, and j 
chooses to write with a brush upon large cartridge ! 
paper, somewhat in the Chinese fashion, — so when 
liis work, which was only to extend to one or two | 
volumes, arrived on the shoulders of two porters, ' 
in 'immense bales, our jolly bibliopole backed out , 
c f the treaty, aiul would have nothing more to do 
with T. S. lie is a creature that is, or would be , 
thought, of imagination all compact, and is iiitlu- j 
diced by strange whims. Hut lie is a kind, harm- < 
less, friendly soul, ami I fear lias been cruelly j 
plundered of money, which he now wants sadly. j 

" Dined with Lockhart's friends, about fifty in 
number, who gave him a parting entertainment: : 
John Hope, Solicitor-General, in the chair, and 
Hubert Dumlas, croupier. The company most 
highly respectable, and any man might be proud 1 
cf such an indication of the interest they take in ! 
his progress in life. Tory principles rather too ; 
violently upheld by some speakers, i came home i 
about ten ; tin' party sat late. j 

“ J)eeemhcr oth. This morning Lockhart and ; 
Sophia left us early, and without leave-taking; 
when I rose at eight o'clock, they wa re gun r. This 
was very right. I hate red eyes and blowing of 
noses. Agere el jniti Rumanian e»t. (If all schools, 
commend me to the Stoics. We cannot indeed 
overcome our affections, nor ought we if wo could, 
but we may repress them within due bounds, and 
avoid coaxing them to make fools of those who 
should Ik* their masters. 1 have lost some of the 
comfort* to which 1 chiefly looked for enjoyment. 
Well, 1 must make the more of such as remain - 
God bless them. And so ‘ 1 will unto my holy 
work again,' 1 which at present is the description of 
that worshipful triumvirate, Dan ton, Robespierre, 
and Marat. 

“ I cannot conceive what possesses me, over 
every jkthoii liesides, to mislay pa}H*rs. 1 received 
a letter Saturday at e’en, inclosing a bill for X7o0; 
tt a deaf nut*. Well, 1 read it, and note the contents, 
and this day, as if it had been a wind-bill in the 
literal sense of the words, 1 search everywhere, 
and lose three hours of my morning— turn over 
all my confusion in the writing-desk — break often 
one or two letters, lest I should have enclosed the 
sweet and quickly convertible document in them, 
— send for a joiner, and disorganise my scrutoire, 
lest it should have fallen aside by mistake. J find 
it at last — the place where is of little consequence ; 
but tliiB trick must lx? amended. 

“ Dined at the Royal Society Club, where, as 
usual, was a pleasant meeting — from twenty to 
twenty-five. It is a very good institution; we pay 
two guineas only for six dinners in the year, present 
or absent. Dine at five, or rather half-past five, 
at the Royal Hotel, where we have an excellent 

1 Kiny Kii?ittrJ HI. A«t III. 7* 


dinner, with soups, fish, Ac., and all in good order; 
port and sherry till half-past seven, then coffee, 
and we go to the Society. This preface of a good 
dinner, to l>e paid for whether vou partake or not, 
brings out many philosopher wVio might not other- 
wise have attended. Harry Mackenzie, now in his 
eighty-second or third year, read part of on Essay 
on Dreams. Supped at Dr Russell's usual party, 
which shall serve for one while. 

“ Ihcember t\th . — A ran* thing this literature, 
or love of faint* or notoriety which accompanies it. 
Here is Mr Henry Mackenzie on the very brink of 
human dissolution, ns actively anxious about it os 
if the curtain must not soon is* elosed on that and 
everything else* He calls me his literary* confes- 
sor; and 1 am sure 1 am glad to return the kiud- 
nes-es which he sliow'ed mo long since in George 
Square. No man is less known from liis writings. 
You would sup|H>Ho a retired, modest, somewhat 
affected man, with a white haudkerehief, and a sigh 
ready for every sentiment. No such thing : 11. M. 
is alert as a contracting tailor's needle in every sort 
of hti-iiicsK — a politician and a sportsman — shoot* 
and fishes in a sort even to this day- -and is the fifo 
of company with anecdotes and fun. Sometime* 
his daughter tells me he is in low’ spirits at home, 
but really 1 never see anything of it in society. 

44 There is a maxim almost universal in Scotland, 
which 1 should like much to see controlled. Every 
youth, of every temper and almost every descrip- 
tion of character, is sent either to study for the bar, 
or to a writer's office as an apprentice. The Scot- 
tish seem to conceive Themis the most powerful of 
goddesses. Is a lad stupid, the law will sharpen 
him;- - is he mercurial, the law will make him se- 
date; has lie an estate, he may get a sheriffdom ; 
— is lie poor, the richest lawyers have emerged 
from poverty;- is lie a Tory, ho may become a 
depute-advocate; - -is ho a Whig, he may with far 
better hope expect to become, in reputation at least, 

that rising counsel, Mr , when in fact la* only 

rises at ta\crn dinners. I’pon some such wild 
, views, advocates ami writer* multiply tilt there is 
no file for them, and men give up the chase, hope- 
less and exhausted, and go into the army at fivo- 
and-twentv, instead of eighteen, with a turn for 
expense perhaps — almost certainly for profligacy, 

1 and with a heart embittered against the loving 
parents or friends who compelled them to lose six 
or seven years in dusting the rails of the stair with 
Uioir black gow ns, or scribbling nonsense for two- 
pence a page all day, and laying out twice their 
earnings ut night in whisky -punch. Herr* is T. L. 
now. ] ei r or five years agr^ from certain indica- 
tions, ] assured his friends he would never 1st a 
writer. Good-natured lad, too, when Harriots is 
out of tlie question ; but at other times so pugna- 
cious, that it was wished lie could only b«* properly 
placed where fighting was to lx? a part of his 
duty, regulated by time and place, and paid for 
accordingly. Well, time and instruction have been 
throw'll away, and now, after fighting two regular 
boxing-matches and a duel with pistols in the course 
of one week, lie tells them roundly he trill he no 
writer , which common-sense might have told them 
before. He lias now per Imps acquired habits of 
| insubordination unfitting him for the army, where 
i he might have been tamed at an earlier period. 

! * Mr Muckenzk* bid U.< n (unuiiliiig Sir W tiller about col - 

It* Ur# liu oun juvenile jioeii). 
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He is too old for the navy, and ho ho must go to 
India, a guinea-pig cm hoard a Chinaman, with 
what hope or view it is melancholy to guess. II is 
elder brother did till man could to get his friends 
to consent to his going into the army in time. The 
lad has good -humour, courage, and most gentle- 
manlike feelings, but he is incurably dissipated, I 
fear; so goes to die in a foreign land. Thank God, 
1 let Waiter take his own way; and 1 trust he will 
bo a useful, honoured soldier, being, for his time, 
high in the service; whereas at home he would pro- 
bably have been a wine-bibbing, moor-fowl shoot- 
ing, fox-hunting Fife squire — living at Locliore 
without either aim or end —and well if lie were no 
worse. Dined at home with Lady S. and Anne. 
Wrote in the evening. 

“ December 7 th . — Toind day — at home of course. 
Wrote answers to one or two letters which have 
been lying on my desk like snakes, hissing at me 
for my dilatoriuess. Received a letter from Sir W. 
Knighton, mentioning that the King acquiesced in 
my proposal that Constable's Miscellany should he 
dedicated to him. Enjoined, however, not to make 
this public till tlic draft of dedication Hhall bo ap- 
proved. This letter tarried so long, that 1 thought 
some one had insinuated the proposal was infra 
di<j. 1 don’t think so. The purpose is to bring all 
the standard works, both in sciences and the liberal 
arts, within the reach of tlic lower classes, and 
enable them thus to use with advantage the educa- ] 
tion which is given them at every hand. To make 
boys learn to read, and then place no good books 
within their reach, is to give men an appetite, and 
leave nothing in the pantry save unwholesome and 
poisonous food, which, depend upon it, they will eat 
rather than starve. Sir William, it seems, has been 
in Germany. 

" Mighty dark this morning: it is past ten, and 
I am using my lamp. The vast number of houses 
built beneath us to the north certainly renders our 
street darker during the days in which trust or 
hazo prevents the smoke from rising. After all, 
it may be my older eyes. 1 remember two years 
ago, when Lord llerinand began to fail somewhat 
iu his limbs, he observed that Lord Succoth came 
to court at a more early hour than usual, whereas 
it was ho himself who took longer time to walk the 
usual distance betwixt his house and the Parlia- 
ment Squaw. 1 suspect old gentlemen often make 
these mistakes. 

u Dined quiet with Lady S and Anne. Anne 

is practising Scots songs, which l take its a kind 
compliment to my own taste, as hers leads her 
chiefly hi foreign music, i think the good girl 
secs that 1 want and must miss her sister’s pecu- 
liar tab ‘lit iu singing the aim of our native country, 
which, imperfect as my musical ear is, make, and 
always have made, the most pleasing impression 
on me. And so if she puts a constraint on herself 
for my sake, 1 can only say, iu requital, God bless 
her. 

14 I have much to comfort me in the present 
aspect of my inniily. My eldest sou, independent 
in fortune, uuited to an affectionate wife — ami of 
good hopes in his profession; — my second, with 
a good deal of talent, and iu the way, I trust, of 


cultivating it to good purpose; — Anne, an honest, 
downright good Scots lass, in whom 1 could only 
wish to correct a spirit of satire ; — and Lockhart 
is Lockhart, to whom I can most willingly confide 
the happiness of the daughter who chose him, and 
whom he has chosen. But my dear wife, the part- 
ner of early cares and successes is, I fear, frail in 
health — though I trust and pray she may see mo 
out. Indeed, if this troublesome complaint goes 
on — it bodes no long existence. My brother was 
affected with the same weakness, which, before ho 
was fifty, brought on mortal symptoms. The poor 
Major had been rather a free liver. But my 
father, the most abstemious of men, save when the 
duties of hospitality required him to be very mo- 
derately free with his bottle, and that was very 
seldom, had the same weakness of the powcrn*of 
retention which now annoys me, and lie, I think, 
was not above seventy when cut off. Square the 
odds, and good-niglit Sir Walter about sixty. — I 
care not, if I leave my name unstained, and my 
family properly settled — Sat cst rijchsc. 

December 15. — Talking of the r'wisse, it may not 
be impertinent to notice that Knox, a young poet 
of considerable talent, died here a week or two 
si nee. His father was a respectable yeoman, and 
lie liimself, succeeding to good farms under the 
Duko of Buccleueh, became too soon his own mas- 
ter, and plunged into dissipation and ruin. II is 
talent then showed itself in a fine strain of pensive 
poetry, called, I think, * The Lonely Hearth,’ 1 far 
superior to that of Michael Bruce, whose comump - 
tion 9 by the way, has been the life of liis verses. 
But poetry, nay good poetry, is a drug in the pre- 
sent day. I am a wretched patron — I cannot go 
about with a subscription-paper, like a pocket- 
pistol, and draw unawares on some honest country- 
gentleman, who has as much alarm as if I had used 
the phrase * stand and deliver,’ and parts with his 
money with a grimace, indicating some suspicion 
that the crown-piece thus levied goes ultimately 
into the collector’s own pocket. This I see daily 
dono ; and I have seen such collectors, when they 
have exhausted papa ami mamma, continue their 
trade among the misses, and con j tiro out of their 
pockets their little funds which should carry them 
to a play or an assembly. It is well people will go 
through this — it does some good, 1 suppose, and 
they have great merit who can sacrifice their pride 
so far as to attempt it in this way. For my part 
I am a bad promoter of subscriptions ; but I wished 
to do what I could for this lad, whose talent 1 
really admired ; and I am not addicted to admire 
heaven-bom poets, or poetry that is reckoned very- 
good comule ring . 1 had him, Knox, at Abbots- 

ford, about ten \-ears ago, but found him unfit for 
that sort of society. I tried to help him, but 
there were temptations he could never resist. He 
scrambled on writing for the booksellers and maga- 
zines, and living like the Otways, and Savages, and 
Chattertons, of former days, though I do not know 
that lie was in extreme want. His connexion with 
me terminated ill begging a subscription or a 
guinea, now and then, llis last works were spiri- 
tual hymns, and which he wrote very well. In his 
own line of society he was said to ’exhibit infinite 


I William Knox died lfth November, lie l:nd iniMblied 

'* Hotigacif lsr.i. I. IlfcM;” “ A Viwt to IHiMm, 11124: l i.e 

Harp of Zion, ; Insides the " J.onely licartli." 
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puhlislicr (Mr Anderson junior, of Edinburgh) remembers that 
fc*ir W alter occtwonally wrote to Jvuox, and suit him money— 
.£‘10 nt a time. 
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humour; but fill his works are grave and pensive 
— a stylo, perhaps, like Master Mophen's melan- 
choly, affected for the nonce, 

“ Mrs Grant intimates that she will take her 
pudding — her pension, 1 mean (see 30th Novem- 
ber), and is contrite, as Henry Mackenzie vouches, i 
1 am glad the stout old girl is not foreclosed, faith. ; 
Gabbing a pension in these times is like hunting .1 ! 
pig with a soap'd tail, monstrous apt to slip through J 
vour fingers . j 

“ Ih'Ccw’x r !). — Yesterday 1 read and wrote the j 
whole day amt evening. To-day l shall not be so j 
happy. Having Gas-Light Company to attend at 
two, I must be brief in journalizing. 

44 The gay world has been kept in hot water 
lately by the impudent puhlieation of the celebrated 
Harriet Wilson — who, punk from earliest possi- ] 
bilitv, 1 suppose, has lived with half the gay world i 
at haek and manger, and now obliges such as will i 
nut pay hush-money with a history of whatever ] 
she knows «r can iment about them. She must i 
have been assisted in the style, spelling, and die- i 
tioii, though the attempt at wit is very poor, that 
at pathos sickening. Hut there is some good re- 
tailing of eon versa! ions, in which the s»\lo of the 
sjx a kern, so far as known to me, is exactly imi- 
tat'd, ami some tilings told, as said hv individuals j 
of each other, which will sound unpleasantly in j 
each other's ears. I admire the address of Lord 

A , himself very sorrily handled from time to 

time. Some one asked him if 11. \V. had hern 
pretty correct on the whole. 4 Why, faith,’ he n- 
plieil* 4 1 believe so’ - when, raising his eyes, lie 

aw (y — 1> whom the little jdt had treated 

atrociously - 4 what concerns the present company 
always excepted, you know,* added Lord A — 
with infinite presence of mind. As he was in ymri 
rafiu with Q. I)., no more could be said. After all, 
H. W. heats Con Philips, Anne Holla my, and all 
former demireps, out and out. I flunk I supped 
once in her company, more than twenty vouch 
since, at Mat Lewis’* in Argyll* Street, where the 
company, as the Duke says to Luc in, chanced to 
be 4 fairer than honest.' 1 She was far from beauti- 
ful, if if he the same chiffon m* 9 but. a smart saucy 
girl, with good eves ami dark hair, and the man- 
ners of a wild schoolboy. I am glad this acci- 
dental meeting has escaped her memory- -nr, per- 
haps, is not accurately recorded in mine for 
being a sort of French falconer, who hawk at all 
they see, 1 might have had a distinction which I 
am far from desiring. 

lb Dined at Sir Joint Hay’s — a large party. In 
the morning a, meeting of Oil Gas Committee. 
The concern hangs a little; 

* It may iWi wool, for aught it *s clr.tv yit, 

Jtut only — it ’» no just yet. 14 

44 Dereutln r 10. — A stormy and rainy day.— 
Walk it from the Court through the rain. J don't 
dislike this. Egad, I rather like it; for no mail 
that ever stepped on heather has less dread than I 
of Urn catch cold; and I scorn to regain, in buffet- 
ing with the wind, a little of the high spirit with 
which, in younger days, 1 used to enjoy a Tam o’ 
Shanter ride through darkness, wind, and rain,- — 
the boughs groffning and cracking over my head, 
the good horse free to the road and impatient for 
home, and feeling the weather as little as 1 did. 

J Mmxirrr fur Measure* Act IV. S«u«* 3. 

8 Hurn-*« ihttifotiuH 0 . i.’.ti in Hutu Hit u. 


* The st inn rmunul might roar mwl mode, 

\\V «.i«I iui iiiiiul the storm n whfctk*.* 

u Answered two letters : one, answer to a school- 
boy, who writes* himse lf Ct phiiti of Giggles wick 
School (a most imposing title), entin*ating the 
youngster iu.i to commence editor of a magazine 
to Ih.* entitled the Yorkshire Mufliii, J think, at 
seventeen juii's old; — second, to a soldier of the 
711th, .-bowing why I cannot oblige him by getting 
his discharge, and exhorting him rather hi bear 
with the v irked ness and profanity of the service, 
than fake tin* very precarious step of desertion. 
This is the old receipt of DitrandarU*- ■ /’uf/Vwv, 
'•owni/i, ft inf *hnjRt‘ the Citnh; and l suppose the cor- 
respondents will think I have been too busy iu. offer- 
ing my counsel where l was asked for assistance. 

“ A third rogue writes to tell me — rather of the 
latest, if the matter was of eon sequence- that he 
approves of the first three volumes of the Heart 
of Mid- Lothian, hut totally condemns the fourth. 
Doubtless lu* thinks his opinion worth the seven- 
|hmicc sterling which his letter costs. However, ail 
author should Ik* reasonably well pleased when 
three-fourths of his work an* acceptable to the 
reader. The knave demands of me, in a postscript, 
to get hack the sword of Sir William Wallace from 
England, when* it. was carried from Dumbarton 
Castle. I am not Master-General of the Ordnance, 
that I know. It was wrong, however, to take away 
that and Moiis Meg. If I go to London this spring, 
1 will renew my negotiation with the (treat Dido* 
for n*<*o very of Moiis Meg. 

44 Then* is nothing more* awful than to attempt 
to east a glance among the elouds and mists which 
hide the broken extremity of the celebrated bridge 
of Mirzn. : ‘ Yet, when every day brings us uigber 
that termination, one would almost think our views 
should 1 m •runic clearer. Alas! it is not. so : there 
is a curtain to be withdrawn, a veil to be rent, be- 
fore vv i ; shall see things as they really are. There 
are few, I trust, who disbelieve the existence of a 
God; nay, I doubt if at all times, and in ail moods, 
any single individual ever adopted that hideous 
creed, though some have professed it. With the 
belief of a Doily, that of the immortality of the 
soul and of the state of future rewards ami punish' 
incuts is indissolubly Jinked. More we are not to 
know; but neither an* we prohibited from all at- 
tempts, however vain, to pit rrc the solemn, sacred 
g’ooin. The expressions used in Scripture art; 
doubtless metaphorical,--- for penal tires uud hea- 
venly melody are only applicable to beings endowed 
with cor; m-al senses; anti, at least, till the jwriod 
of tin? resurrection, the spirits*of men, whether en- 
tering into the perfection of the just, or committed 
to the regions of punishment, arc not connect' d 
with bodies. Neither is it to be supposed that the 
glorified bodies which shatl arise in the last (lay 
will be capable of the same gross indulgences with 
which ours are now sqlaccd. That the idea of Ma- 
homet’s paradise is inconsistent with the purity of 
our heavenly religion will bo readily granted ; and 
see Mark xii. 2. r ». Harmony is obviously chosen 
as the least corjtorcal of all gratifications of I ho 
sense, and as the type of love, unity, and a state of 
peace and perfect happiness. Hut they have a 
I»oor idea of the Deity, and the rewards which arc 
destined for the just mad*; perfect, who can only 

a See Sjnchttor, *•<'. l.vj. 
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adopt the literal sense of an eternal concert — a I 
never-ending birth-day ode. I rather suppose this 
should be understood as some commission from the 
Highest, sqjne duty to discharge with the applause 
of a satisfied conscience. That the Deity, who him- 
self must be supposed to feel love and affection for 
the beings he lias called into existence, should de- 
legate a portion of those powers, I for one cannot 
conceive altogether so wrong a conjecture. We 
would then find reality in Milton’s sublime machi- 
nery of the guardian saints or genii of kingdoms. 
Nay, we would approach to the Catholic idea of the 
employment of saints, though without approaching 
the absurdity of saint-worship, which degrades their 
religion. There would be, we must suppose, in 
thcsc» employments difficulties to overcome, and 
exertions to be made, for all which the celestial 
beings employed would have certain appropriate 
owers. 1 cannot lielp owning that a life of active 
enevolence is more consistent with my ideas than 
ail eternity of music. But it is all speculation, and 
it is impossible to guess what wc shall do, unless 
we could ascertain the equally difficult previous 
question, wlmt we are to Txa. But there is a Cod, 
and a just Cod — a judgment and a future life — 
and all who own so much, let them act according 
to the faith that is in them. 1 would not, of course, 
limit the range of my genii to this confined earth. 
There is the universe, with all its endless extent of 
worlds. 

“ Company at home- — Sir Adam Fergusson and 
bis Lady; Colonel and Miss Russell; Count David- 
off, and Mr Collyer. By the by, I observe that all 
men whose names are obviously derived from sonic 
mechanical trade, endeavour to disguise and anti- 
quate, as it were, their names, by spelling them 
after some quaint manner or other. Thus we luivo 
Collyer, Smytlie, Tailleure ; as much as to sav, my 
ancestor was indeed a mechanic, hut it was a world 
of time ago, when the? word was spelled very unlike 
the modern usage. -- Then we had young White- 
bank and Will Allan the artist, a very agreeable, 
simple-mannered, and pleasant man. 

“ J)ece mht r 11. — A touch of* the morbus ermVtio- 
ruM y to which I am as little subject as most folks, 
and have it less now than when young. It is a 
tremor of the head, the pulsation of which becomes 
painfully sensible — a disposition to causeless alarm 
- -much lassitude — and decay of vigour and acti- 
vity of intellect. The nuns feel weary and pain- 
ful, and the mind is apt to receive and encourage} 
gloomy apprehensions. Fighting with tins fiend is 
not always the best way to conquer him. I have 
found exercise and fhe open air better than reason- 
ing. But such weather as is now without doors 
does not encourage la petite <fuen % e 9 so we must give 
him battle in form, by letting both mind and body 
know that, supposing one the House of Commous 
and the other the House of Peel's, my will is sovc- 
reign over both. There is a fine description of this 
species of mental weakness in the fine play of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, called the Lorer's l*ro<jrcss 9 
where the man, warned that his death is approach- 
ing, works himself into an agony of fear, and calls 
for assistance, though there is no apparent danger. 
The ap|>arition of the innkeeper's ghost, in the same 

1 See ante, p. 490. 

a liurm’a Address to the Unco GuUh 

* Btmamhornr-Chat, i. e. the < treat UHv of the Cat. is the 
t hr lie title of the Ihiche-'W-t , otinu»H.sof SiulierlamL 1 1 k> Conn \ 


play, hovers between the ludicrous and the terrible; 
and to me the touches of the former quality which 
it contains, seem to augment the effect of the lat- 
ter — they seem to give reality to the supernatural, 
as being a circumstance with which an inventor 
would hardly have garnished his story. 

u December 1*2. — Hogg came to breakfast this 
morning, and brought for his companion the Gala- 
shiels bard, David Thomson, 1 as to a meeting of 
hus Tividale poets . The honest grunter opines, 
with a delightful naivete, that Muir's verses are far 
owre sweet — answered by Thomson that Moore’s 
ear or notes, I forget which, were finely strung. — 
4 They are far owre finely strung,’ replied lie of the 
Forest, 4 for mine are just right.’ It reminded me 
of Queen Bess, when questioning Melville sharply 
and closely whether Mary was taller than her, and 
extracting an answer in the affirmative, sho replied 
— 4 Then your Queen is too tall, for I am just the 
proper height.’ 

44 Was engaged the whole day with Sheriff-court 
processes. There is something sickening in seeing 
poor devils drawn into great expenses about trifles 
by interested attorneys. But too cheap access to 
litigation lias its evils on the other band, for tbo 
proneness of the lower class to gratify spite and 
revenge in this way would be a dreadful evil were 
they able to endure the expense. Very few cases 
come before the Sheriff-court of Selkirkshire that 
ought to come any where. Wretched wrangling® 
about a few pounds, begun in spleen, and carried 
on from obstinacy, and at length, from fear of the 
conclusion to the banquet of ill-humour, 4 1) — n — n 
of expenses/ 3 1 try to chock it as well as I can; 

4 but so ’t will be when 1 am gone.’ 

44 December 1 2. — Dined at home, and spent the 

j evening in writing — Anne and Lady Scott at tlio 
theatre to see Mathews ; — a very clover man my 
friend Mathew’s ; but it is tiresome to be f tinny for 
a whole evening, so I was 0011 ( 4*111 and stupid at 
home. 

44 An odd optical delusion has amused me these 
two last nights. 1 have been of late, for the tirst 
time, condemned to the constant use of spectacles. 
Now', when I have laid them aside to step into a 
room dimly lighted, out of the strong light which 
I use for writing, I have seen, or seemed to see, 
through the rims of the same spectacles which 1 
have left behind me. At first the impression was 
so lively, that I put my hands to my eyes, believ- 
ing I had the actual spectacles 011 at the moment. 
But wliat I saw was only the eidolon or image of 
said useful servants. This fortifies some of Dr 
llibbert’s positions about spectral appearances. 

44 December 1 ,*J. — Letter from Lady Stafford — 
kind and friendly, after the wont of Banzu-Mohr- 
ar-chat. 3 This is w ; rong spelled, I know. Her coun- 
tenance is something for Sophia, whose company 
should be, as ladies are said to choose their liquor 
— little and good. To be acquainted with person* of 
mere ton, is a nuisance and a scrape — to be kuown 
to persons of real fashion and fortune, is in London 
a very great advantage. In Loudon, second-rate 
fashion is like false jewels. 

44 Wont to tile yearly court of the Edinburgh 
Assurance Company, to which 1 -ara one of those 

of Sutherland itself id in that dialect Cat try, nnd in the Englidi 
name of the neiglilamrinx one. Caithness, we have another 
trace of the early settlement of the Clan Chat tan; whose chiefs 
hear the ooenixamv of u Wild Cat. [The i>uda*iis-t'ouiitcMi 
died in 1U38.] 

I 
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graceful and useless appendages, called Directors 
Extraordinary — an extraordinary director l should 
prove, liad they elected me an ordinary one. -There 
were three moueyers and great oneyers, 1 men of 
metal — - counters and discounters — T sharp, grim, 
prudential faces — eyes weak with ciphering by 
lamp-light — men who say to gold. He thou jjaper, 
and to paper. Be thou turned into fine gold. Many 
a hustling, sharp-fared, keen -eyed writer too— -sonic 
perhaps speculating with their clients' property. 

My reverend seigniors had expected a motion for 
printing their contract, which I, as a piece of light 
artillery, was brought down ami got into battery to 
oppose. 1 should certainly have done this on the* 
general ground, that while each person could at 
any time obtain sight of the contract at a call on 
the •directors or managers, it would bo absurd to 
print it for the use of the company — and that ex- 
posing it to the eyes of the world” at large was in 
all respeets uniiec*“<««;ry, and might teach novel 
companies to avail themselves of our miles and cal- 
culations^ — if false, for the purpose of exposing our 
errors — if correct, for the purpose of improving 
their own schemes on our model. But my elo- 
quence was not required, no one renewing the mo- 
tion under question ; so oil* I came, my ears still 
ringing with the sounds of thousands and tens of 
thousands, and 1113* eyes dazzled with the golden 
gleam offered by so many capitalists. 

“ Walked home with the Solicitor 8 - decidedly 
the most hopeful young man of his time ; high con- 
nexions, great taleni, spirited ambition, a ready 

elocution, with a good voice and dignified maimers, _ ..._ t b . . ^ . 

prompt and steady courage, vigilant and constant his accustomed indulgences, he can work with a 
assiduity, popularity with the young men, and the I literary zeal unknown to his happier days. I hope 
good opinion of the old, will, if 1 mistake not, carry he may labour enough to guin the mere support 
him as high as any man who lias arisen here since ! of his family. For myself, if things go badly in 
the days of old Hal l>imdas. :< He is hot though, 1 London, the magic wand of the I'liknowii will ho 
and rather hasty: this should he amended. They J shivered in his grasp. lie must then, fuith, he 
who would play at tingle-slick must hear with plea- j termed the Too-well-known. The feast of funcy 


to mako parritcli in.’ God bless the poor baby, 
and restore his perfect health ! 

“ Pectmber l(i. — T. S. and his friend Robert 
Wilson 4 came — th. former at four as usual — tliu 
latter at three as appointed. Robert Wil&on frankly 
said that T. S. - ease was quite desperate, that ho 
was insolvent, and that any attempt to save him at 
present would l>e just so much cash thrown away. 
God knows, at this moment 1 have none to throw 
away uselessly. For poor S. there was a melancholy 
mixture of pithos and affectation in his statement, 
which realiy affected me; while it told me that it 
would he useless to help him to money 011 such 
very empty plans. 1 endeavoured to persuade him 
to make a virtue of necessity, resign all to his cre- 
ditors, and begin the world on a new leaf. 1 offered 
him t hiefswood for a temporary retirement. Lady 
Scott thinks 1 was wrong, and nobody could less 
desire such a neighbour, all his affectations being 
ea riant to me. But then the wife and children!— - 
Went again to the Solicitor on a wrong night, be- 
ing asked for to-morrow. Lady Scott undertakes 
to keep my engagements recorded in future. 4 Sed 
quis cuslodiet ipsuin eustodem (* 

“ />* iva.oi r 1 7. 1 lined with the Solicitor-— Lord 

Chief- Huron - Sir William Bootlihy, nephew of old 
Sir Brook, tlx* dandy poet, &c. Annoyed with 
anxious presentiments, w hicli the night's post must 
dispel or confirm. 

“ /hnuihrr 111 . Poor T. S. called again yester- 
day. Through his incoherent, misenihlo tale, I 
could sen that ho had exhausted each access to 
credit, and yet fondly imagines that, bereft of all 


sure a nip over the knuckles. Dined quietly with 
Lady Scott and Anne. 

“ Ihrnnlnr 14 .- -Affairs very bad again in the 
money-market in London. It must come here, and 
I have far too many engagements not to feel it. To 
end the matter at once, l intend to borrow .Cl 0,1100, 
with which my son’s marriage- contract allows nut 
to charge my estate. This will enable ns to dis- 
pense in a great measure with hank assistance, and 
sleep in spite of thunder. 1 do not know why it is 
— this business makes me a little bilious, or rather 
the want of exercise during the Session, and this 
late change of the weather to too much heat. But 
the sun and moon shall dance on the green ere 
carelessness or hope of gain, or facility of getting 
cash, shall make me go too deep again, were it but 
for the disquiet of the thing. 

u December 15 . -Dined at home with family. 1 ’ 
am determined not to stand mine host to al! Scot- j 
land and England as 1 have done. This shall he a 
saving, as it must he a borrowing year. We heard 
from Sophia; they are got safe to town; but as 
Johnnie had a little hag of meal with him, to make t 
his porridge on the road, the whole inn-yard as- : 
scudded to see the operation. Junor, his maid, . 
wits of opinion tl^at England was, an 4 awfu’ country 

1 See 1st King Henry IV. Act II. Scene 1. 

* John Hope, E«j. /now Doan of the I’aiulf 3 * of Advojun*) 
was at this time toiuitoi (icrit;ra) for fk'Uftud. 


will he over with the feeling of independence. Jlo 
► halt no longer have the delight of waking in the 
morning with bright ideas in his mind, hasten to 
commit them to paper, anil count them monthly, 
as the means of planting such scaurs, and pur- 
chasing such wastes; replacing dreams of fiction by 
other prospective visions of walks by 

* lo mi 1 tain hcitiln, mid pjithlc (?r»iv«ii; 

IMurcrt which |«ih* |MiN:«ion I'lvc*.’ 

This cannot he ; hut 1 may work substantial hus- 
bandry, i. w rite history, and such concerns. They 
will not be received with the same enthusiasm ; at 
least I much doubt, the general knowledge that an 
author must write for his bread, at least for im- 
proving his pittance, degrades him and his produc- 
tions in the public eye. lie fulls into the second-rate 
i rank of estimation : 

! * While the harrioM wire gall*. and the quint Mm side gaud. 

The high-mettled nicer** a hwk on tlic* mud.* 

1 1 is a bitter thought ; but if tears start at it, let 
them flow. My heart clings to thu place 1 have 
created— there is scarce a tree on it that does not 
owe its being to me. 

“ What a life mine lias been ! — half educated, 
almost wholly neglected, or left to myself ; stuffing 
my head with most nonsensical trash, and under- 

a Henry Honda*, the fir*t VI* mint Melville, first appeared 
iu I'iirlifUijf-nt ;i* Lon! Advocate of siotlMu 1 . 

4 Itolxrt Sym Wilson, K*q. , W. K, 4 etnry to the Royal 
Hank of Scotland. 

1 
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valued by moot of my companions for a time ; get- 
ting forward, and held a bold and a eleven* felibw, 
contrary to the opinion of all who thought me a 
mere dreamer ; broken-hearted for two years ; my 
heart handsomely pieced again — but the crack will 
remain till my dying day. Rich and poor four or 
five times ; once on the verge of ruin, yet opened 
a new source of wealth alpiost overflowing. Now to 
bo broken in my pitch of pride, and nearly winged 
(unless good news should come i) because London 
chooses to be in an uproar, anu in the tumult of 
bulls and bears, a poor inoffensive lion like myself 
is pushed to the wall. But what is to be the end of 
it? Cod knows; and so ends the catechism. 

“ Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me — 
that is one comfort. Mon will think pride lias had 
a fall. Lot them indulge their own pride in think- 
ing that my fall will make them higher, or seem so 
at least. I have the satisfaction to recollect that 
my prosperity has been of advantage to many, and 
to hope that some at least will forgive my tran- 
sient wealth on account of the innocence of my in- 
tentions, and my real wish to do good to the poor. 
Sad hearts, too, at Darnick, and in the cottages of 
Abbotsford. I have half resolved never to see ti e 
place again. How could 1 tread my hall with sucli 
a diminished crest? — liow live a poor indehted 
man, where 1 was once the wealthy, the honoured ? 
1 was to have gone there on Saturday in joy and 
prosperity to receive my friends. My dogs will wait 
for me in vain. It is foolish — but the thoughts of 
parting from these dumb creatures have moved me 
more than any of the painful reflections I have put 
down. Poor things I I must get them kind mas- 
ters ! There nmy bo yet those who, loving mo, may 
lovo my dog, because it has been mine. I must 
end these gloomy forebodings, or 1 shall lose the 
tone of mind with which men should meet distress. 
I fed my dogs* feet on my knees — I hear them 
whining and socking mo everywhere. This is non- 
sense, but it is wliat they would do could they know 
how things may be. An odd thought strikes me — 
When 1 die, will the journal of these days be taken 
out of the ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, and read 
with wonder, that the well-seeming Baronet should 
ever have experienced the risk of such a hitch I — 
or will it be found in some obscure lodging-house, 
where the decayed son of Chivalry had hung up 
his scutcheon, and where one or two old friends 
will look grave, and whisper to each other, * Poor 
gentleman* — ‘ a well-meaning man* — * nobody’s 
enemy but his own* — c thought his parts would 
never wear out* — * family poorly left* — * pity he 
took that foolish title.’ Who can answer this ques- 
tion ) 

“ Poor Will Lnidlaw! — poor Tom Purdie! — 
such news will wring your hearts, and many a poor 
fellow’s besides, to whom my prosperity was daily 
bread. 

“ Ballantyne behaves like himself, and sinks the 
prospect of his own ruin in contemplating mine. 1 
tried to enrich him indeed, and now all — all is in 
the balance. He will have the Journal still, that is 
a comfort, for sure they cannot And a better editor. 
They — alas, who will they be — the unbekati nten 
vbern 1 who may have to dispose of my all as they 
will? Some hard-eyed banker — some of these men 
of millions whom 1 described. 

“ I have endeavoured to give vent to thoughts 

1 Unbekanntcn obent — unknown rulers. 


naturally so painful, by writing these notes — partly 
to keep them at bay by busying myself with the 
history of the French Convention. I thank God f 
can do both with reasonable composure. I wonder 
how Anne will bear such an affliction. She is pas- 
sionate, but stout-hearted and courageous in im- 
portant matters, though irritable in trifles. I am 
glad Lockhart and his wife are gone. Why ? I ern- 
uot tell — but I am pleased to be left to my own re- 
grets, without being melted by condolences, though 
of the most sincere and affectionate kind. 

u Oddly enough, it happened mine honest friend 
Hector Macdonald came in before dinner, to ask a 
copy of my seal of arms, with a sly kindliness of 
intimation that it was for some agreeable purpose. 
Half-past eight. I closed this book under the im- 
pression of impending ruin. I open it an hour 
after (thanks be to God) with the strong hope that 
matters will he got over safely and honourably, in 
a mercantile sense. Cadell came at eight to com- 
municate a letter from Hurst and Robinson, inti- 
mating they liad stood the storm. 

tc I shall always think the better of Cadell for 
this — not merely because ‘ liis feet are beautiful 
on the mountains who brings good tidings,’ 2 but 
because lie showed feeling — deep feeling, poor fel- 
[ low. He, who 1 thought had no more than his 
j numeration-table, and who, if lie liad had his whole 
j counting-house full of sensibility, had yet lii.t wife 
and children to bestow it upon — I will not forget 
this, if all keeps right. I love the virtues of rough- 
and-round men- — the others’ are apt to escape in 
j salt rheum, sal-volatile, and a white pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

“ December 19. — Ballantyne here before break- 
fast. He looks on last night’s news with confidence. 
Constable came in and sat an hour. The old gen- 
j tleman is firm as a rock. He talks of going to 
j London next week. But I must go to work. 

| M December *20. — Dined at Lord Chief-Baron’s. 

* Lord Justice-Clerk; Lord-President; Captain Scar- 
lett, a gentlemanlike young man, the son of the 
great Councillor, 51 and a friend of my son Walter ; 
Lady Charlotte Hope and other womankind ; R. 
Dundas of Arniston, and his pleasant and good- 
humoured little wife, whose quick, intelligent look 
pleases me more, though her face be plain, than a 
hundred mechanical beauties. I like Ch.-Ba. Shep- 
herd very much — as much, I think, as any man 
i I have learned to know of late years. There is a 
neatness and a precision, a closeness' and truth in 
the tone of his conversation, which shows what a 
lawyer he must have been. Perfect good-humour 
: and na m irete of manner, with a little warmth of tom- 
! per on suitable occasions. His great deafness alone 
prevented him from being Lord Chief-Justice. 1 
never saw a man so patient under such a malady. 
I He loves society, and converses excellently, yet is 
often obliged, in a mixed company particularly, to 
lay aside his trumpet, retire into himself, and witli- 
j draw from the talk. He does this with an expres- 
I sion of patience in his countenance which touches 
| one much. Constable’s licence for the Dedication 
is come, which will make him happy. 4 


» Isaiah lii. 7- 

3 Mr Scarlett, now Lord Abinger. 

* The Dedication of Constable’s Miscellanv was penned hy 
Sir Walter: — “To His Majesty Kino George IV.. the 
most generous Patron even of the most humble attempts to- 
wards the advantage of his subjects. This Mistkli^any, de- 
signed to extmd useful knowledge and elegant literature, by 
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“ Defaulter 21sf. — Dined with James BaHantyiio, 
and met 11 CadelJ, and my old friend Mathews 
the comedian, with his son, now grown up a clever 
lad, who make s wings in the style of James Smith 
or Colman, and sings them with spirit. There have 
been odd associations attending my two lost meet- j 
ings with Mathews. The last time 1 saw him before j 
yesterday evening, lie dined with me in company ' 
with poor Sir Alexander Boswell, who was killed 
within a week. 1 I never saw Sir Alexander more, j 
The time before was in 1815, when John Scott of 
dal:i and I were returning from France, and passed 
through London, when we brouglit Mathews down 
as far as Leamington. Poor Byron lunched, or 
rather made :ui early dinner with us at Long’s, and 
a most brilliant day we had of it. 1 never saw 
By fon so full of fun, frolic, wit, and whim : he was 
as playful as a kitten. Well, 1 never saw him 
again.- So this man of mirth, with his merry meet- 
ings, has brought me no luck. I like letter that 
lie should throw in his talent of mimicry and hu- 
mour into the present current tone of the company, 
than that he should be required to give this, that, 
and t’other bit selected from his public recitations. 
They are good certainly — excellent; but then you 
ii/ f i*t laugh, ami that is always severe to me. When 
l uo laugh in sincerity, the joke must he or seem 
unpremeditated. 1 could not help thinking, in the 
midst of the glee, what gloom had lately Ikvii over 
the minds of three of the company. What a strange j 
rccne if the surge of conversation could suddenly , 
cbh like the tide, und show us the state of people's 
real minds ! 

• Nci tlie rock a rifontver 

~\\ 1 1 it‘h lurk taiicntli the tlci j>. 

Life could not be endured were it seen in reality. 
Things keep mending in Loudon. 

** Jh’ce tuber ‘22. — L wrote six of my clow pages 
yesterday, which is about twenty-four pages in 
print. What is more, I think it comes oir twung- 
iugly. The story is so very inteivntiiig ill itself, that 
there is no fear of the hook answering. 3 Super- 
ficial it must he, but I do not cure for the charge. 
Better a superficial hook which brings well and 
strikingly together the known and acknowledged 
facts, than a dull boring narrative, puiiMiig to see 
farther into a mill-stone at fevery moment than the 
nature of the mill-stone admits. Nothing is so 


there is a little of Bio Bote-wow about it. Can't 
say what made me take a frisk so uncommon of 
late years as to write verses of free-will. I sup- 
pose tlie same impulse which mokes birds sing 
when the storm has blown over. 

“ Dined at Lord Minto’s. There were Lord and 
Lady Ruth veil, William Clerk, and Thomas Thom- 
son, — a right choice party. There was also my 
very old friend Mi's Brydone, the relict of tlie tra- 
veller, and daughter of Principal Robertson, ami 
really wormy of such a connexion — Lady Mint©, 
who is also peculiarly agreeable — and her sister, 
Mrs Admiral Adam, in tlie evening. 

41 Dfcemltt’r 23 . — Lord Miuto’s father, til© first 
Earl, was a man among a thousand. 1 knew him 
very , very intimately in the beginning of tlie cen- 
tury, and, which was very agreeable, was much at 
his house on very easy terms, lie loved the Muses, 
and worship|icd them in secret, and used to read 
; some of his poetry, which was hut middling. With 
the mildest manners, ho was very tenacious of his 
opinions, although ho changed them twice in tlie 
! crises of politics. Jlc was the early friend of Fox, 

| and made a figure towards the end of the American 
war, or during the struggles betwixt. Fox and Pitt. 
Then came the* Revolution, and he joined tlie Anti- 
Gallicau party so keenly, that he declared against 
Addington’s peuco with France, and was for a 
tinu', 1 believe, a Wyndhamite. Ilo was recon- 
ciled to the Whigs on the Fox mid Grenville coa- 
lition ; hut 1 have heard that Fox, contrary to his 
wont, retained such personal feelings as made him 
object to Sir Gilbert Elliot’s having a seat in the 
( 'ahiuct ; ho he was sent Governor-General to India 
—-a better thing, I take it, for his fortunes. Hu 
tlied shortly after his return,® on his way down to 
| his native country. He was a most pleasing and 
| amiable man. I was very sorry for his death, 
| though 1 do not know how we should have met, 
! for a contested election ill Roxburghshire had 
. placed some coldness betwixt the present Lord mid 
| me. 1 was certainly anxious for Sir Alexander 
■ lion, both as friend of in y most kind friend Hilaries 
! Duke of Buceleucli, and on political accounts; and 
| those th war tings are what men in public life do 
! not like to endure. After a cessation of friendship 
| for some years, w© have now come about again, 
i Wo never had tlie slightest personal dispute or 


tiiv soi lie its walking through Homo beautiful scene 
with a minute jthUosopher, a botanist, or pebble- 
gatherer, who is eternally calling your attention 
from the grand features of the natural picture to 
look at grasses and chucky stones. Yet, in their 
way, they give useful information ; and ho does the 
minute historian. Gad, i think that will look well 


! disagreement. But politics are the blowpipe ls»- 
| ncutli whose influence the best cemented fricud- 
1 ships diffuse ; and ours, after all, was only a very 
j familiar acquaintance. 

44 It is vt ry odd that the common people about 
Minto and the neighbourhood will not behove at 
i this hour that tlie first Earl is dead. They think 


in the preface. My bile is quite gone ; 1 really < he* had done something in India which he could 
believe it arose from mere anxiety. What a won- , not answer for — that the house was rebuilt on a 


derful connexion between the mind and body ! 

“ The air of Bonnie Dundee running in my head j 
to-day, I wrote a few verses to it before dinner, 
taking the key-note from the story of Clavers 
leaving the Scottish Convention of Estates in 
J (»flf>-5). 4 I wonder if they are good. Ah, poor 
Will Erskiue ! thou couldst and wouldst have told 
me. 1 must consult J. B., who is as honest as was 
W. E. But tlign, though he has good taste too, 

placing works of standard merit within tlie attainment of ev» nr 
riassof Headers, is most humbly inscribed by Hik Majksty s 
dutirul and devoted subject — Archibald CoNbTAbi.K.” 

* bee ante, n>. 47b 477- 


Hcalc* unusually large to give him a suite of secret 
apartments, and that he often walks about the 
woods and crags of Minto at night, with a white 
nightcap and long white heard. The circumstance 
of his having died on the road down to Scotland is 
tlie sole foundation of this absurd legend, which 
shows how willing the public are to gull themselves 
when they can find no one else to take the trouble. 
I have seen people who could read, write, and 

» See ante. pp. ,111, 312. 321. 

» TJ/e of Napoleon. 

« fee Scot?* Poetical Work*, p. 7 r *0. 
ft Gilbert, Earl of Minto. tiled in June 11114 
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cipher, shrug their shoulders and look mysterious 
when this subject was mentioned. One very ab- 
surd addition was made on occasion of a great ball 
at Minto House, which it was said was given to 
draw all people away from the grounds, that the 
concealed Earl might have leisure for his exer- 
cise. This was on the principle in the German 
play, 1 where, to hide their conspiracy, the asso- 
ciates join in a chorus song. 

“ We dined at home ; Mr Davidoff and his tutor 
kept an engagement with us to dinner, notwith- 
standing the death of the Emperor Alexander. 
They went to the play with the womankind ; 1 
staid at home to write. 

“December 24. — Wrote to Walter and Jane, 
and gave the former an account of how tilings had 
been in the money market. Constable has a new 
scheme of publishing the works of tho Author of 
Waverley in a superior style, at £1 : Is. volume. 
He says he will answer for making £20,000 of this, 
and liberally offered me any share of the profits. 
I have no great claim to any, as 1 have only to 
contribute the notes, which are light work ; yet a 
few thousands coming in will be a good thing — 
besides the Printing Office. Constable, though vale- 
tudinary, and cross with his partner, is certainly 
as good a pilot in these rough seas as ever man put 
faith in. His rally has put me in mind of the old 
song — 

* The tailor raise and shook Ids duds, 
lie i$ar*d the billh flee aff in duds. 

And they that staid spit fenrfu' thuds — 

The tailor proved a hum, O.* 

“ Wo are for Abbotsford to-day with a light 
heart. 

December 2.5, Abbotsford — Arrived here last 
night at seven. Our halls are silent compared to 
lust year, but let us be thankful — Barhams has 
StUjetes ? Nullum ntuuen attest, si sit prude ntia . 
There shall be no lack of wisdom. But come — il 
faut cultiver notre jardin .* Let us see, I shall 
write out the Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee. I will 
sketch a preface to La Rochcjacquclin for Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, and try about a specimen of 
notes for tho Waverley novels. Together with 
letters and by -business, it will be a good day’s 
work. 

* 1 make a vow. 

And keep it true.* 

1 will accept no invitation for dinner, save one to 
Newton-Don, and Mertoun to-morrow, instead of 
Christmas- Day. On this day of general devotion I 
have a particular call for gratitude ! !” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Constable in London — Kxtract from James Baltantyne's Me- 
morandum — Scott's Diary resumed — Progress of Wood- 
Stock — Mevlcwof l’cpys* Diary — Skene, Scrape, Mathews, 
ike. — Commercial alarms renewed at intervals — Catastro- 
phe of the three houses of Hurst & It o bin. -son, Constable, and 
Ballantyne. 

Jan. & Fkb. 1826. 

It was not till nearly three weeks after Sir Walter 
penned the last-quoted paragraph of his Diary, that 

1 See Canning’s German Plop, in the Anti-Jacobin. 

8 See Candide. 

* On seeing the passage in the text, Mr Constable's surviving 
partner writes as follows:--*' No better i bint ration of this 


Mr Constable made his appearance in London. I 
saw him immediately. Having deferred his jour- 
ney imprudently, he hod performed it very rapid- 
ly; and this exertion, with mental excitement, had 
brought on a sharp access of gout, which confined 
him for a couple of days to his hotel in the Adelphi 
— reluctantem draconem. A more impatient spirit 
never boiled in a feverish frame. It was then that 
1, for the first time, saw full swing given to the 
tyrannical temper of the Czar. He looked, spoke, 
and gesticulated like some hoary despot, accustomed 
to nothing but the complete indulgence of every 
wish and whim, against whose sovereign authority 
his most trusted satraps and tributaries had sud- 
denly revolted — open rebellion in twenty provinces 
— confusion in the capital — treason in the palace. 
I will not repeat his haughty ravings of scorn 
and wrath. 1 listened to these with wonder and 
commiseration; nor were such feelings mitigated 
when, having exhausted his violence of vitupera- 
tion against many persons of whom I had never 
before heard him speak but as able and trusted 
friends, he cooled down sufficiently to answer my 
question as to the practical business on which the 
note announcing his arrival in town had signified 
liis urgent desire to take my advice. Constable 
told me that he had already seen one of tho Hurst 
and Robinson firm, and that the storm which had 
seemed to be “ blown over” had, he was satisfied, 
only been lulled for a moment, to burst out in re- 
doubled fury. If they went, however, he must fol 
low. He had determined to support them through 
the coming gale as lie had done through tho last ; 
and he had the means to do so effectually, provided 
Sir Walter would stand by him heartily and boldly. 

Tho first and most obvious step was to make 
large sales of copyrights; — and it was not surpri- 
sing that Constable should have formed most ex- 
travagant notions of the marketable value of the 
property of this nature in his possession. Every 
bookseller is very apt to do so. A manuscript is 
submitted to him; lie inspects it with coldness and 
suspicion; witli hesitation offers a sum for it; ob- 
tains it, and sends it to be printed. He has hardly 
courage to look at the sheets as they are thrown off ; 
but the book is at last laid on his counter, and he 
from that moment regards it with an eye of paren- 
tal fondness. It is hie ; he considers it in that light 
quite as much as docs the author, and is likely to 
be at least as sorely provoked by any tiling in the 
shape of hostile criticism. If this be the usual 
working of self-love or self-interest in such cases, 
what wonder that the man 3 who had at his disposal 
(to say nothing of innumerable minor properties) 
the copyrights of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
with its supplement, a moiety of the Edinburgh 
Review, nearly all Scott’s Poetry, the Waverley 
Novels, and the advancing Life of Napoleon — who 
had made, besides, sundry contracts for novels by 
Scott, as yet unwritten — and who seriously viewed 
his plan of the New Miscellany as in itself the sure 
foundation of a gigantic fortune, — what wonder 
that the sanguine Constable should have laid to his 
soul tho flattering unction that he had only to dis- 
play such resources in some quarter totally above 
the momentary pressure of the trade , and command 

buoyant idea of tbe value of literary property is to be found 
tlinn in the now well ascertained fact of Constable himself, in 
1811, over-estimating liis partner, Mr Hunter, out of the con- 
cern at the Cross to tbe tune of some £10,000 or £12,000— a 
blow from which the Arm never recovered. — It. CV‘ 
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an advance of capital adequate to relieve him and 
all liis allies from these unfortunate difficulties 
about a few paltry 44 sheafs ” of stamped paper! 
To be brief, he requested me to accompany him, as 
anon as he could get into his carriage, to the Bank 
of England, and support him (as a confidential 
friend of the Author of Wartrley) in his application 
for a loan of from £100,000 to £200,000 on the 
security of the copyrights in his possession. It is 
needless to say that, without distinct instructions 
from Sir Walter, 1 could not take upon me to inter- 
fere in such a business as this. Constable, when 
I refused, became livid with rage. After a long 
silence, he stamped on the ground, and swore that 
he could and would do alone, i left him in stem 
indignation. 

There was another scene of the same kind a day 
or two afterwards, when his object was to get me 
to back his application to Sir Walter to borrow 
£20,000 in Edinburgh, and transmit it to him in 
London. I promised nothing but to acquaint Scott 
immediately with bis request, and him with Scott's 
answer. Sir Walter had, ere the message reached 
him, been made aware that bis advances bad al- 
ready been continued in the ubscnco of all ground 
for rational hope. 

h is no business of mine to detail Constable’s 
subsequent proceedings on this Ilia last visit to 
London. Everywhere he found distrust. The me- 
tropolitan bankers had enough on their bunds at a 
time when, as Mr lluskisson afterwards confessed 
in Parliament, tin; Bank of England itself was oil 
tho verge of a stoppage, without embarrassing 
themselves with new securities of the uncertain 
and precarious nature of literary projierty. The 
great bookselling houses were all either labouring 
themselves, or watching with fear and trembling 
the daily aggravated symptoms of distress unioug 
their friends and connexions. Constable lingered 
on, fluctuating between wild hope and savage de- 
spair, until, 1 seriously believe, he at hist hovered 
on the brink of insanity. When ho returned to 
Edinburgh, it was to confront creditors whom he 
knew he could not pay. 

Before that day came, I had necessarily been 
informed of tho nature of Scott’s connexion with 
commercial speculations; but 1 had not been pre- 
pared for the amount to which Constable's ruin 
must involve him, until the final blow wo* struck. 

1 believe 1 have now said enough by way of pre- 
face to Sir Walter's Diary from Christmas lo2.5, 
to the latter part of January 1B2G, when my dark- 
est, anticipations were more than realized. But 
before I return to this Diary, it may be well to 
transcribe the very short passage of James Ballun- 
tyne's deathbed memorandum which refers to tins 
painful period. Mr Ballantync says, in that most 
candid paper — 

“ I need not here enlarge upon the unfortunate 
facility which, at the period of universal confidence 
and indulgence, our end other houses received from 
the banks. Suffice it to say, that all our appear- 
ances of prosperity, as well as those of Constable, 
and Hurst and Robinson, wore merely shadows, 
and that from the moment the bankers exhibited 
symptoms of doubt, it might have been easy to dis- 
cover what must the ultimate result. During 


* James riarkson. E*j., Surgeon, Melrose, son to Bcott's old 
Cricnd Dr Clarkson of Selkirk. 

* Job ii. 10. 
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weeks, and even months, however, our house was 
kept in a state of very painful suspense. The 
other two, 1 have id doubt, saw the coming events 
more clearly. I must here** say, that it was one of 
Sir Walter's weaknesses to shrink too much from 
looking evil in the faoe, and that he was apt to 
carry a great deal too far — 4 sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.’ 1 do not think it was more 
than three weeks before the catastrophe that he 
became fully convinced it was impending' — if intr 
deed his fec'ings ever reached the lengthof con- 
viction at all. Thus, at the last, his fortitude was 
very severely tried indeed.” 

DIARY. 

44 j±ljbotofur<t 9 Dccemfor 26, 1R25. — My God! 
what poor creatures we are! After all my fair 

{ > reposals yesterday, I was seized with a most vio- 
ent pain iu the right kidney and parts adjacent, 
which forced me instantly to go to bed and send 
for Clarkson. 1 He came, inquired, and pronounced 
the complaint to be gravel augmented by bile. I 
was in great agony till about tw o o'clock, but awoke 
w'itli the pain gone. 1 got up, had a fire in my 
dressing closet, and hod Dalgleish to shave me — 
two triffes, which 1 only mention, becausu they ore 
contrary to my hardy and independent personal 
habits. But although a man cannot bo a hero to 
his valet, his valet in sickness becomes of great use 
to him. I cannot exj>ect that the first will bo the last 
visit of this cruel complaint: but 1 shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and not receive evil!’* 

44 J)t.ccnJ)cr 27 th.~ Slept twelve hours at a stretclt, 
being much exhausted. Totally without pain to* 
day, but uncomfortable from the effects of calomel, 
which, with me at least, is like tho assistance of an 
auxiliary army, just one degree mol's tolerable than 
the enemy it chases away. Calomel contemplations 
are not worth recording. I wrote an introduction 
and a few notes to the Memoirs of Madame La 
Rochcjacquclin, 3 being nil that I was equal to. »Sir 
Adam Fergussou came over, ami tried to marry 
my verses io the turn; of Bonnie Dundee. They 
seem well adapted to each other. Dined with Lady 

S and Anne. Worked at I’epys in the evening, 

with the purpose of review for (Quarterly. 4 Not- 
withstanding the depressing effects of the calomel, 
1 feel the pleasure of being alone and uninterrupted. 
Few men, leading a quiet life, and without any 
strong or highly varied change of circumstances, 
have seen more variety of society than I — few have 
enjoyed it more, or been bored, as it is called, less by 
the company of tiresome people. I have rarely, if 
ever, found any one, out of whom I could not ex- 
tract amusement or edification; and were 1 obliged 
to account for bints afforded on such occasions, I 
should make an ample deduction from my narrative 
powers. Still, however, from the earliest time I 
can remember, I preferred the pleasure of being 
alone to wishing for visiters, and have often taken 
a bannock and a bit of cheese to the wood or hill, 
to avoid dining with company. As I grew from 
boyhood to manhood, I saw this would not do; and 
that to gain a place in men’s esteem, 1 must mix 
and bustle with them. Pride, and an exaltation of 
spirits, often supplied the real pleasure which others 


3 Sr-r Constable's MUcrtUinp. vol. v. 

4 Sto the Quarterly Hrvletc for January 1026, — OT ficott’l 
Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol. xx. 
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seem to foci in society; yet mine certainly upon 
many occasions was real. Still, if the question was, 
—eternal company, without the power of retiring 
within yourself, or solitary confinement for life, I 
should say, i Turnkey, lock the cell ! * My life, 
though not without its fits of waking and strong 
exertion, lias been a sort of dream, spent in 

* Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.* * 

I liave worn a wishing-cap, the power of which has 
been to divert present griefs by a touch of the wand 
Of imagination, and gild over the future by pro- 
spects more fair than can be realized. Somewhere 
it is said that this castle-building — this wielding of 
the unreal trowel, is fatal to exertions in actual 
life. I cannot tell — T have not found it so. I can- 
not, indeed, say, like Madame Genlis, that in the 
imaginary scenes in which I liavo acted a part, 1 
ever prepared myself for anything which actually 
befell me; but I have certainly fashioned out much 
that made the present hour pass pleasantly away, 
and much that nas enabled me to contribute to the 
amusement of the public. Since I was five years old, 
I cannot remember the time when I had not somo 
ideal part to play for niy own solitary amusement. 

“ December 28. — Somehow 1 think the attack oil 
Christmas-Day has been of a critical kind; and 
having gone off so well, may bo productive rather 
of health than continued indisposition. If one is 
to get a renewal of health in his fifty-fourth year, 
he must look to pay fine for it. — Last night George 
Thomson came to see how I was, poor fellow, lie 
has talent, is well informed, and has an excellent 
heart; but there is great eccentricity about him. 
1 wish to God I saw him provided ill a country 
kirk: that, with a rational wife, would, I think, 
bring him to a steady temper; at present he is be- 
tween the tyning and the winning. If 1 could get 
him to set to any hard study, he would do some- 
thing clever. 

w I!ow to make a critic, — A sly rogue, sheltering 
himself under the generic name of Mr Cnmphcll, 
requested of me, through the penny-post, the loan 
of .t'fiO for two years, having an impulse, as lie 
said, to make this demand. As I felt no corre- 
sponding impulse, 1 begged to decline a demand 
which might have been as reasonably made by any 
Campbell on earth ; and another impulse has de- 
termined the man of fifty pounds to send me ano- 
nymous abuse of my works, and tenqier, and selfish 
disposition. The severity of the joke lies in 14</. 
for postage, to avoid which, liis next epistle shall 
go back to the clerks of the Post-Office, as not for 

Sir W S % How the severe rogue would 

be disappointed, if lie knew I never looked at more 
than the first aud last lines of his satirical effusion ! 
When I first saw that a literary profession was to 
be my fate, i endeavoured by all efforts of stoicism 
to divest myself of that irritable degree of sensibi- 
lity, or, tq speak plainly, of vanity — which makes 
the poetical race miserable and ridiculous. The 
anxiety of a poet for praise and for compliments 1 
have always endeavoured to keep down. 

* December *20. — Base feelings this same calomel 
gives one — mean, poor, and abject — a wretch, as 
Will Hose says. 

* i As 7ou Like It , Act IV. Sceno 3. 

* Hum*. 

3 Joint llu tty, M.T)., a physician of sonic eminence in Dub- 
lin, died in 177&* and ius executors published liis very curious 


* Fio fle on silly coward man. 

That lie should be the slave o’t/* 

Then it makes one ‘ wofully dogged and snappish, 
as Dr Rutty the Quaker 3 says in his Gurnaf. — 
Must go to Woodstock, yet am vexed by that hu- 
mour of contradiction which makes me incline to 
do anytliing else in preference. Commenced pre- 
face for the new edition of my novels. The City 
of Cork send my freedom in a silver box. 

“ December 31. — Took a good sharp walk, tho 
first time since my illness, aud found myself the 
better in health and spirits. Being ‘Hogmanay, 
there dined with us Colonel Russell and his sisters. 
Sir Adam Fergusson and Lady, Colonel Fergusson, 
with Mary and Margaret: an auld-world party, 
who made themselves happy in the auld fashion. I 
felt so tired about eleven, tliat I was forced to 'steal 
to bed. 

“ January 1, 1826. — A year has passed — another 
has commenced. These divisions of time influence 
our feelings as they recur. Yet there is nothing in 
it ; for every day in the year closes a twelvemonth 
as well as the 31st December. The latter is only 
the solemn pause, as when a guide, showing a wild 
and mountainous road, calls on a party to look back 
at the scenes which they have just passed. To me 
this new year opens sadly. There are these trouble- 
some pecuniary difficulties, which, however, I think 
this week should end. There is the absence of all 
my children, Anno excepted, from our little family 
festival. There is, besides, that ugly report of the 
loth Hussars going to India.- Walter, I suppose, 
will have some step in view, and will go, and 1 fear 
Jane will not dissuade him. — A hard frosty day — 
cold, but dry and pleasant under foot. Walked 
into the plantations with Anne, and Anne Russell. 
A thought strikes me, alluding to this period of the 
year. People say that the whole human frame, in 
all its parts and divisions, is gradually in the act of 
decaying and renewing. What a curious time-piece 
it would bo that could indicate to us the moment 
this gradual and insensible chauge bad so com- 
pletely taken place, that no atom was left of the 
original person who bad existed at a certain pe- 
riod, but there existed in his stead another person 
having the samo tliewes and sinews, the same face 
and lineaments, tho samo consciousness — a new 
ship built on an old plank — a pair of transmigrated 
stockings like those of Sir John Cutler, all green, 
without one thread of tlio original black silk left ! 
Singular — to be at once another and the same ! 

“ January 2. — Weather clearing up in Edinburgh 
once more, and all will, 1 believe, do well. I am 
pressed to get on with Woodstock, and must try. 
1 wish I could open a good vein of interest which 
would breathe freely. I must take my old way, 
and write myself into good-humour with my task. 
It is only when I dally with what I am about, look 
back and aside, instead of keeping day eyes straight 
forward, that 1 feel those cold sinkings of the heart. 
All men, I suppose, do so less or more. They aro 
like the sensation of a sailor when tho ship is cleared 
for action, and all are at their places — gloomy 
enough ; but the first broadside puts all to rights. 
Dined at Iluutly Burn with tlio Fcrgussons en 
mass t*. r 

sind absurd “ Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies.” Boswell c7e- 
Hcrittcs Johnson as being much amused with the Quaker Dor- 
tor's minute confessions. See the ' ' Life of Johnson," sal anno 
1777. 
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“January 3. — Promises a lair day, and I think 
tlie progress of my labours will afford me a little 
exercise. Walked with Colonel Russell from eleven 
till two, — the first good day’s exercise I have had 
since coming here. We went throqgh all the Ter- 
race, the Roman planting, 1 * over by the Stiel and 
Ilaxellcleuch, and so by the Rhymer’s Glen to 
Chiefswood, which gave my heart a twinge, so dis J 
consulate it seemed. Yet all-is for the best. When 1 
J returned, signed a bond for £10,000, which will I 
disencumber me of all pressing claims ;* ^vhen 1 
get forwards Woodstock and Nap. there will be 
£12,006 and upwards, and I hope to add £3000 
against this time next year, or the devil must hold 
tlie dice. J. B. writes me seriously on the care- 
lessness of my style. I did not think 1 had been 
more careless than usual; but I dare say he is 
right. 1 will be more cautious. 

“ January 4. — Dispatched the deed executed yes- 
terday. Mr and Mrs Skene, my excellent friends, 
came to us from Edinburgh. Skene — distinguished 
for his attainments as a draughtsman, and for his 
highly gentlemanlike feelings and character — is 
Laird of Rubislaw near Aberdeen. Having had 
an elder brother, his education was somewhat ne- 
glected in early life, against which disadvantage he 
made a most gallant fight, exerting himself much 
to obtain those accomplishments which he has since 
possessed. Admirable in all exercises, there en- 
tered a good deal of the cavalier into his early 
character. Of late he has given himself much to 
the study of antiquities, llis wife, a most excellent 
person, was tenderly fond of Sophia. They bring 
so much old-fashioned kindness and good-humour 
with them, besides the recollections of* other times, 
that they must be always welcome guests. Letter 
from Mr Scrope, 3 announcing a visit. 

“January .5. — Got the desired accommodation, 
which will put J. B. quite straight, but am a little 
anxious still about Constable, lie has immense 
stock, to be sure, and most valuable, but he may 
have sacrifices to make to convert a large propor- 
tion of it into ready money. The accounts from 
London are most disastrous. Many wealthy persons 
totally ruined, and many, many more have been 
obliged to purchase their safety at a price they will 
feel all their lives. I do not hear things have been 
so bad in Edinburgh; and J. lb’s business has been 
transacted by tlie banks with liberality. 

“ Colonel Russell told us last night that the last 
of tlio Moguls, a descendant of Kubla-Klian, though 
having no more power thau his effigies at the back 
of a set of playing-cards, refused to meet Lord 
Hastings, because tlie Governor-General would not 
agree to remain standing in his presence. Pretty 
well for the blood of Timur in these degenerate 
days! 

“ Much alarmed. I had walked till twelve with 
Skene and Russell, and then sat down to my work. 
To my horror and surprise I could neither write 
nor spell, but put down one word for another, and 


i This plantation now cover* the remain* of an old Roman 
road from the Great Camp on the Eildon bilk to the ford be- 

low Scott** home. « 

* When settling hi* estate on bis eldest son. Sir Walter had 
retained the power of burdening it with £10,000 for behoof of 
hi* younger children : he now raised the sum for the ambiance 
«f the struggling firm*. See ante , p. 587. 

a William Scrope, Esq. of Lincolnshire— the representative 
of tlie Lords Scrope of Bolton (to whose peerage be is, I be- 
lieve, entitled}, was at this period much fn Scotland, being a 
zealous angler and deer-stalker. He bad a lease of Lord So* 


wrote nonsense. I was much overpowered at tlie 
same time, and could not conceive the reason. I 
fell asleep, however, in my chair, and slept for two 
hours. On my waking, my head was clearer, and 
I began to recollect that last night I had taken the 
anodyne left for the purpose by Clarkson, and, be- 
ing disturbed in the oourso of the night, I had not 
slept it off. Obliged to give up writing to-day — 
read Pupys instead. 

* January ti. — This seems to be a feeding storm, 
coming on "by tittle and little. Wrought all day, 
and dined quiet. My disorder is wearing off, and 
the quiet society of the Skenes suits my present 
humour. I really thought I was in for some very 
bad illness. — Curious expression of an Iudian-bom 
boy just come from Bengal, a son of my cousin 
George Sxvinton. The child saw a hare run across 
tlie holds, and exclaimed, 4 See! tiiero is a little 
tiger!’ 

44 January 7 — Sumiay. — Knight, a young artist, 
son of the performer, came to do a picture of mo 
at tlie request of Terry. This is very far from be- 
ing agreeable, as I submitted to that state of con- 
straint last year to Newton, at request of Lockhart; 
to Leslie, at request of my American friend ; 4 to 
Wilkie, for his picture of the King's arrival at 
Holyrood House* ; and some one bcaiuon. I am as 
tired of the operation as old Maida, who had boon 
so often sketched that he got up and walked off 
witli signs of loathing whenever ho saw an artist 
unfurl his paper, and handle liis brushes. But this 
young man is civil and modest ; and I have agreed 
ho shall be in the room while 1 work, tuid take tho 
best likeness lie can, without compelling me into 
tho fixed attitude and yawning fatigues of an actual 
sitting. 1 think, if he lias talent, lie may do more 
my way than in the customary mode ; at least I 
can’t have the liang-dog look which tho unfortunate 
Theseus has who is doomed to sit for wbat seems 
an eternity.® 

“ 1 wrought till two o'clock — indco<l till l was. 
almost nervous with correcting and scribbling. 1 
then walked, or rather was dragged through the 
snow by Tom Purdic, while Skftuo accompanied. 
What a blessing there is in a fellow like Tom, whom 
no familiarity cun spoil, whom you may scold and 
praise and joke, with, knowing tlie quality of the 
man is unalterable in his love and reverence to his 
master. Use an ordinary servant in the same way, 
and be will be your master in a month. We should 
thank God for the snow as well as summer flowers. 
This brushing exercise has put all my nerves into 
tone again, which were really jarred with fatigue 
until my very back-bone seemed* breaking. This 
comes of trying to do too much. J. B.'s news are 
as good as possible. — Prudence, prudence, and all 
will do excellently. 

“ January 8. — Frost and snow still. Write to 
excuse myself from attending the funeral of my 
aunt Mrs Curie, which takes place to-morrow at 
Kelso. She was a woman of the old Saady-Knowe 


merviUe’a pavilion opposite Melrose, end lived on terms of af- 
fectionate Intimacy nith Sir Welter Scott. Thera occurs In » 
subsequent entry an allusion to Mr Scrape's eminence as an 
amateur artist. [Since these pages first appeared. Mr Scrape's 
varied accomplishments have bran displayed in .the fntemtfnr 
and ete^ant volyme, entitled, “ Art of fhw4ftalkisig.''— lfefuk 

8V «* Sir Writer omiu the name of his friend,— Mr Ttakaor of 
Boston, whtf possesses Mr Leslie's portrait, 
a — aadet, ffteraumqua sedebU 
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breed, with the strong sense, liigli principle, and 
indifferent temper which belonged to my father's 
family . She lived with great credit on a moderate 
income, and I believe gave away a great deal of it. 1 

* January 9.— Mathews the comedian, and his 
son, come to spend a day at Abbotsford. Mr Scropc 
also comes out. 

“January 10. — Bodily health, the mainspring 
of die microcosm, seems quite restored. No more 
flushing or nervous fits, but the sound mind in the 
sound body. What poor filings does a fever-fit or 
an overflowing of bile make of the master of crea- 
tion. The snow begins to fall thick this morning — 

' The landlord then aloud did say. 

As how he wished they would go away/ 

To have our friends shut up here would be rather 
too much of a good fliinj ;. The day cleared up, and 
was very pleasant. Had a good walk, and looked 
at the curling. Mr Mathews made himself very 
amusing in the evening, lie has die good-nature 
to show his accomplishments without pressing, and 
without the appearance of feeling pain. On the con- 
trary, I dare say ho on joys the pleasure he com- 
municates. 

u January 11. — I got proof-sheets, in which it 
seems I have repeated a wliolo passage of history 
which had been told before. James is in an awful 
stew, and I cannot blame him ; but then he should 
consider file hyoscyatnus which I was taking, and 
file anxious botheration about the money-market 
However, as Chaucer says — 

• There is n» workemnn 
That can bothe worken wel and bastille ; 

This must be done at leasure parfaitly . 1 

“January 12. — Mathews last night gave us a 
very perfect imitation of Old Cumberland, who car- 
ried the poetic jealousy and irritability farther than 
any man I ever saw. Ho was a great flatterer, too, 
the old rogue. Will Erskine used to admire him. 
I think he wanted originality. A very high-bred 
man in point of manners in society. Upon the whole, 
file da vs pass pleasantly enough — work till one or 
two, then an hour or two hour's work in the snow, 
then lighter work, or reading. Late dinner, and 
singing or chat in the evening. Mathews has really 
all the will, as well as the talent, to be amusing, 
lie confirms my idea of ventriloquism (which is an 
absurd word), as being merely the art of imitating 
sounds at a greater or leas distance, assisted by 
some little points of trick to influence the imagina- 
tion of file audience — the vulgar idea of a peculiar 
organization (beyond fineness of ear and of utter- 
ance) is nonsense. 

“ January 13.-r-Our party are about to disperse — 

* Lika youthful steers unyoked, east, north, and south/ » 


I am not sorry, being one of those whom too much 
mirth always inclines to sadness. The missing so 
many of my own family, together with the senous 
inconveniences to which 1 have bceu exposed, give 
mo at present a desire to bo alone. The Skcnes 
return to Edinburgh, so does Mr Scrope — item, 
the little artist; Mathews to Newcastle ; his son to 
Liverpool. So aroint omnes. 

“ Mathews assures me* that Sheridan was gene- 


1 Tn a letter of this date, to Ids sister-in-law*. Mrs Thomas 
Scott, Sir Walter says — Poor aunt Curie died like a Unman, 
or rather film one or the Sandy- Knowe bairns, the most stoical 
nice I ever knew. She turned every one out of the room, and 
drew her last breath alone. So did my unde Captain Bober* 
Scott, and several ethers of that family." 


rally very dull in society, and sate sullen and silent, 
swallowing glass after glass, rather a hinderance 
than a help. But there was a time when he broke 
out with a resumption of what had been going on, 
done with great force, and generally attacking some 
person in the company, or some opinion which he 
had expressed. 1 never saw Sheridan but in large 
parties. He luid a Bardolph countenance, with 
heavy features, — but his eve possessed the most 
distinguished brilliancy. Mathews says it is very 
simple ip Tom Moore to admire how Sheridan came 
by the means of paving the price of Druiy-Lane 
Theatre, when all the world knows he never paid 
it at all ; and that Lacy, who sold it, was reduced 
to waut by his breach of faith. 3 

“ January 14. — An odd mysterious letter from 
Constable, who has gone post to London. It strikes 
me to be that sort of letter which I have seen men 
write when they are desirous that their disagree- 
able intelligence should be rather apprehended 
than expressed. 1 thought he had been in London 
a fortnight ago, disposing of property to meet this 
exigence, and so 1 think he should. Well, 1 must 
have patience. But these terrors and frights are 
truly annoying. Luckily the funny people are gone, 
apd I filial! not have file task of grinning when 1 
am serious enough. 

“ A letter from J. B., mentioning Constable’s 
journey, but without expressing much apprehen- 
sion. lie knows C. well, and saw him before his 
departure, and makes no doubt of liis being able 
easily to extricate whatever may be entangled. I 
will not therefore make myself uneasy. I con help 
doing so surely, if I will. At least, 1 have given up 
cigars since the year began, and have now no wish 
to return to the habit, as it is called. I see no rea- 
son why one should not, with God’s assistance, shun 
noxious thoughts, which foretell evil, and cannot 
remedy it. 

“ January 15. — Like yesterday, a hard frost. 
Thermometer at 1 0 ; water in my dressing-room 
frozen to flint ; yet 1 had a fine walk yesterday, the 
sun dancing delightfully on ‘ grim Nature’s visage 
hoar/ 4 Were it not the plague of being dragged 
along by another person, I should like such wea- 
ther as well as summer, hut having Tom 1’urdie to 
do this office, reconciles me to it. I cannot eleik 
vith John , as old Mrs Mure [of Caldwell] used to 
say. I mean, that an ordinary menial servant thus 
hooked to your side reminds me of file twin bodies 
mentioned by I’itscottie, being two trunks on the 
same waist and legs. One died before the other, 
and remained a dead burden on the back of its 
companion. Such is the close union with a person 
whom you cannot well converse with, and whose 
presence is yet indispensable to your getting on. 
An actual companion, whether humble or your 
equal, is still worse. But Tom Purdie is just the 
thing, kneaded up between file friend and servant, 
as well as Uncle Toby's bowling-green between 
sand and clay. You are certain he is proud as 
well as patient under his burden, and you are un- 
der no more constraint than with a pony. 1 must 
ride him to-day if the weather holds up. Meantime, 
I will correct tliat curious fellow Pepys* Diary. — 

■ id King Henry / P. Act IT. Beene £. 

■ See Moore'* life of Sheridan, voL i. p. 191. This work was 
published late in llttft. 

4 Burns's Vision. 
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I mean the article 1 have made of it for the Quar- 
terly. 

“ Edinburgh, January 16. — Came through cold 
roads to as cold news. Hurst and Robinson have 
suffered & bill to come back upon Constable, which 
I suppose infers the ruin of both houses. We shall 
soon see. Dined with the Skenes. 

u January 17. — James Italian tyito this morning, 
good honest fellow, with a visage as black as the 
crook. He hopes no salvation ; has indeed taken 
measures to stop. It is hard, after having fought 
such a battle. Have apologized for not attending 
the Royal Society Club, who have a gaudeatnus on 
this day, and seemed to count much" on my being 
the preses. My old acquaintance. Miss Elizabeth 
Clerk, sister of Willie, (lied suddenly. I cannot 
choose but wish it had been Sir W. S.; and yet the 
foiling is unmanly. I have Anne, my wife, and 
Charles, to look after. 1 felt rather sneaking as 1 
came home from the Parliament- 1 louse — felt as if 
I were liable momtrari dufito in no very pleasant 
way. But this must be borne cum cctteris ; and, 
thank Cod, however uncomfortable, I do not feel 
despondent. I have seen Cadcll, Balluntync, and 
Hogarth: all advise me to execute a trust of my 
property for payment of my obligations; so does 
John Gibson, 1 and so I resolve to do. My wife and 
daughter arc gloomy, but yet patient. 

“ January 1 6. — He that sleeps too long in the 
morning, let him borrow the pillow of a debtor. So 
says the Spaniard, and so say 1. I hud of course 
an indifferent night of it. 1 wish these two days 
were over; but the worst is over. The Hank of 
Scotland has behaved very well — expressing a re- 
solution to serve Constable’s house and me to tho 
uttermost; but as no one can say to what extent 
Hurst and Robinson’s failure may go, borrowing 
would but linger it out. 

“ January 19. — During yesterday I received for- 
mal visits from my friends Skene and Colin Mac- 
kenzie (who, I am glad to see, looks well), with 
every offer of service. The Royal Bank also sent 
Sir John Hope* and Sir Henry Jardine 54 to offer to 
comply with my wishes. The Advocate* came on 
the same errand. But I gave all the same answer 
— that my intention was to put the whole into the 
hands of a trustee, and to be contented with the 
event, and that all I had to ask was time to do so, 
and to extricate my affairs. 1 was assured of every 
accommodation in this way. From all quarters 1 
have had the same kindness. — Letters from C< in- 
stable and Robinson have arrived. The last persist 
in saying they will pay all and everybody. They 
say, moreover, in a postscript, that had Constable 
been in town ten days sooner, all would have been 
well. I feel quite composed, and determined to la- 
bour. There is no remedy. I guess (as Mathews 
makes his Yankees say) that we shall not be trou- 
bled with visiters, and 1 calculate that I will not go 
out at all ; so what can 1 do better than labour 1 Even 
yesterday I went about making notes on Waverley, 
according to Constable’s plan. It will do good one 

* Mr John Gibson, junior, W.&, Mr James JoJUe, W.H., 
and Mr Alexander Monypenny, WA, were the three gt ntle- 
men who ultimately agreed to take charge, tm trustees, of .Sir 
Walter Scott's affaire :»and certainly no gentlemen ever acquit- 
ted themselves of such au office iu a manner more honourable 
to themselves, or move satisfactory to a elkut and l.ia mdi- 

» Sir John Hope of Pinlde and Csaigliall, Bert. I 

* ftir H. Jardine, Remembrancer in the Scotch Exchequer. 

* The Right Hon. Sir W. Rae, Bart. 


day. To-day, when I lock this volume, I go to 
Woodstock. Heighol — Knight came to stare at 
me to complete liis portrait. He must have read a 
tragic page comparative to what he saw at Abbots- 
ford. — We dined of course at home, and before 
and after dinner I finished about twenty printed 
pages of Woodstock, but to what effect others must 
judge. A painful scene after dinner, and another 
after supper, endeavouring to convince these poor 
dear creatures that they must not look for miracles, 
but consider the misfortune as certain, and only to 
be lessened by patience and labour. 

a January 20. — Indifferent night. — very bilious, 
which may be want of exercise. Mats, pourtant, 
cultirovs not re jardin. The public favour is iny 
only lottery. I have long enjoyed the foremost 
prize, and something in my breast, tells me my evil 
genius will not overwhelm me if I stand by myself. 
Why should I not I 1 have no enemies — many 
attached friends. Tho popular ascendancy which 
1 have maintained is of the kind which is rather 
improved by frequent appearances. In fact, critics 
may say what they will, but ‘ bain your reputation, 
and tyn c 5 your reputation,’ is a true proverb. 

“ Sir William Forbes 6 called, — the same kind, 
honest, friend as over, with all otters of assistance, 
Ac. Are. Ac. All anxious to serve me, and careless 
about their own risk of loss. And these are the 
cold, hard, money-making men, whose questions 
and control I apprehended ! liord Chief-Commis- 
sioner Adam also came to see me, and the meet- 
ing, though pleasing, was melancholy. It was thu 
first time wo had met since tho break-up of his 
hopes in the death of his eldest sou on his return 
from India, where ho was Chief iu Council, ami 
highly esteemed. 7 Tho Commissioner is not a very 
early friend of mine, for I scarcely knew him till 
his settlement in Scotland with his present office. 
But 1 have since lived much with him, and taken 
kindly to him as one of the most pleasant, kind- 
hearted, benevolent men l have ever known. It is 
high treason among the Tories to express regard 
for him or resjiect for the Jury Court in which he 
presides. I was against that experiment as much 
as any one. But it is au experiment, anil the esta- 
blisliinent (which the fools will not perceive) is the 
only thing which I see likely to give some prospects 
of uuihitiou to our Bar, which has been otherwise 
so much diminished. As for the Chief-Commis- 
sioner, l dare say he docs what all other people of 
consequeuce do in elections, and so forth. But lie 
is the personal friend of the King, and tlie decided 
enemy of whatever strikes at the constitutional 
rights of the Monarch ; besides, 1 love him for the 
various changes which he has endured through life, 
and which have been so great as to make him en- 
titled to lie regarded in one point of view as tlie 
most fortunate — in the other, tho most unfortunate 
man in the world. He has gained and lost two 
fortunes by the same good luck and the same rash 
confidence, of which otie raised, and the other now 
threatens, my pcculium . And his quiet, hoaour- 

* To hain anything Is, JnffUct, to deal very carefully, ppw- 
rfously about it —tytu, to lore. Scott often used to say, ** luiln 
a pen and t>ne a pen;** which is nearer the proverb alluded 
to. 

* Tlie lato Sir William Forbes, Bart., succeeded ills fetlmr 
<the biographer of Beattie) as chief of the head private banking- 
house in Edinburgh. Scott's amiable friend died 24th October 

urn, 

7 John Adam, P /4 died on sMphsnvd, on his passage horns- 
wards from Cab utta, 4th June U23. 
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able, and generous submission under circumstances 
more painful than mino, — for the loss of world's 
wealth was to him aggravated by the death of his 
youngest and darling son in the West Indies — 
furnished me at the time and now with a noble 

example. So Tory and Whig may go be d d 

together, as names that have disturbed old Scot- 
land, and torn asunder the most kindly feelings, 
since the first day they were invented. Yes, d — n 
them I — they are the spells to rouse all our angry 
passions; and I dare say, notwithstanding the opi- 
nion of my private and calm moments, I will open 
on the ery again so soon as something occurs to 
claim my words. Even yet, God knows, 1 would 
fight in honourable contest with word or blow, for 
my political opinions; but I cannot permit that 
strife to mix its waters with my daily meal, those 
waters of bitterness which poison all mutual love 
and confidence betwixt the well-disposed on either 
side, and prevent them, if need were, from making 
mutual concessions and balancing the constitution 
against the ultras of both parties. The good man 
seems something broken by these afflictions. 

“ January 21. — Susannah in Tristram Shandy 
thinks death is best met in bed. 1 am sure trouble 
and vexation are not. The watches of the night 
press wearily when disturbed by fruitless regrets 
and disagreeable anticipations. But let it pass. 

• Well, Goodman Time, or blunt, or keen, 

Move tliou quick, or hike thy leisure, 
longest day will have Its e'en. 

Weariest life but treads a measure.' 

“ I have seen Cadell, who is very much downcast 
for the risk of their copy-rights being thrown away 
by a hasty sale. I suggested that if they went very 
cheap, some means might be fallen on to purchase 
them in. 1 fear the split betwixt Constable and 
Cadell will render impossible what might otherwise 
be hopeful enough. It is the Italian race-horses, 
I think, which, instead of riders, have spurs tied to 
their sides, so os to prick them into a constant gal- 
lop. Cadell tells mo their gross profit was some- 
times £10,000 a-year, but much swallowed up with 
expenses, and his partner's draughts which came 
to £4000 yearly. What thero is to show for this, 
God knows. Constable's apparent expenses were 
very much within bounds. 

“ Colin Mackenzie entered, and with his nsua) 
kindness engages to use his influence to recommend 
some moderate proceeding to Constable's creditors, 
such as may permit him to go on and turn tliat 
species of property to account, which no man alive 
can manage so well as he. 

“ Followed Mr Gibson with a most melancholy 
tale. Things are much worse with Constable than 
I approheuded. * Naked we entered the world, and 
naked wo leave it — blessed be the name of the 
Lordl’ 1 

“January 22. — I feel neither dishonoured nor 
broken down by tlio bad — now really bad news I 
have received. 1 have walked my last on the do- 
mains I have planted — sate the last time in the 


• 1 Job i.21. 

• Mr Pole had long attended Sir Walter Scott's daughters 
as teacher of the harp. To the end, Scott always spoke of his 
conduct on this occasion as tlie must affecting circumstance that 
accompanied his disasters. His letter was as follows: — 

“ Vo Sir W. Scott, Bart. 

44 Dear Sir.— I need not tell you how unhappy I am to hear 
of your sad distresses ; but If I can relieve tlietn for an hour, I 


halls I Irnve built. But death would have taken 
them from me if misfortune had spared them. My 
poor people whom I loved so well t — There is just 
another die to turn up against me in this run of ill- 
luck ; — i. «. if I should break my magic wand in 
the fall from thiB elephant, and lose my popularity 
with my fortune. Then Woodstock and Bony may 
both go to the paper-maker, and I may take to 
smoking cigars and drinking grog, or turn devotee, 
and intoxicate the brain another way. In prospect 
of absolute ruin, I wonder if they would let me 
leave the Court of Session. I would like, methinks, 
to go abroad, 

* And lay my bones far from the Tweed. 

But I find my eyes moistening, and tliat will not 
do. I will not yield without a fight for it. It is 
odd, when I sot myself to work doggedly , arf Dr 
Johnson would say, 1 am exactly the same man sis 
I ever was — neither low-spirited nor distrait. In 
prosperous times I have sometimes felt my fancy 
and powers of language flag, but adversity is to me 
at least a tonic and bracer; the fountain is awakened 
from its inmost recesses, as if the spirit of affliction 
liad troubled it in his passage. 

“ Poor Mr Pole tlie harper seut to offer me £500 
or £600, probably his all ' There is much good in 
the world, after all. But I will involve no friend, 
either rich or poor. My own right hand shall do 
it — else will 1 be done in the slang language, and 
undone in common parlance. 

“ 1 am glad that, beyond my own family, who 
are, excepting Lady S., young and able to hear 
sorrow, of which this is the first taste to some of 
them, most of the hearts are past aching which 
would have once been inconsolable on this occa- 
sion. I do not mean that many will not seriously 
regret, and some |>erhaps lament my misfortunes. 
But my dear mother, my almost sister Christy 
Rutherford, poor Will Erskinc — those would have 
been mourners indeed. 

“ Well — exertion — exertion. O Invention, rouse 
thyself 1 — May man bo kind ! May God be propi- 
tious 1 The worst is, I never quite know when I am 
right or wrong; and Ballautyne, who does know 
in some degree, will fear to tell me. Lockhart would 
be worth gold just now, but he too might be too 
diffident to speak broad out. AH my hope is in the 
continued indulgence of the public. — I have a fu- 
neral-letter to tlie burial of the Chevalier Yelin, a 
foreigner of learning and talent, who lias died at 
the Royal Hotel. He wished to be introduced to 
me, and was to have read a paper before the Royal 
Society, when this introduction was to have taken 
plaee. I was not at tlie Society that evening, and 
the poor gentleman was taken ill at the meeting, 
and unable to proceed. He went to his bed and 
never rose again; and now Ins funeral will be tlie 
first public place I Bhall appear at. He dead, and 
I ruined ; — this is what you call a meeting. 

“ Januaru 23* — Slept ill, not having been abroad 
these eight Quyu—tplendida bilie. Then a dead sleep 
in the morning, and wlien tlie awakening comes. 


•hall In some measure be repaid. I bare five or dz hundred 
pounds that I have no use for, as 1 am in debt to no soul, and 
If vou can wait, 1 win dispose of all 1 have, and convert them 
into money. It Is a duty I owe you; Tor It Is hy your kind 
countenance, as well as a share of good conduct, that I hove 
been able to save a few hundred pounds, which are quite at 
\our service. The acceptance of which, till brighter tunes to 
you, will oblige. Dear Sir Walter, jour obedient 

John Kano. Pols." 
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A strong feeling how well I could dispense with it 
for once and for ever. This passes away, however, 
as better and more dutiful tlioughts arise in my 

mind. I know not if my imagination lias flagged 

probably it has ; but at least my powers of labour 
have not diminished during the last melancholy 
week. On Monday and Tuesday my exertions were 
suspended. Since Wednesday inclusive, f have 
written thirty -eight of iny close MS. pages, of which 
seventy make a volume of the usual Novel size. 

“ Wrote till twelve a. m., finishing lialf of what 
I call a good day’s work — ten pages of print, or 
rather twelve. Then walked in the Prince’s Street 
pleasure-grounds with good Samaritan Janies Skene, 
the only one among my numerous friends who 
can properly bo termed amicus cur arum wearum, 
others being too busy or too gay, and severul being 
estranged by habit. 

“ The walks have been conducted on the whole 
with much taste, though Skene has undergone yiuch 
criticism, the usual reward of public exertions, on 
account of his plans. 1 1 is singular to wAlk close 
beneath the grim old castle, and think what scenes 
it must have s<?en, and how many generations of 
threescore and ten have risen and past away. It 
is a place to cure one of too much sensation over 
earthly subjects of mutation. My wife and girl’s 
tongues are chatting in a lively manner in the draw- 
ing -room. It does me good to hear them. 

“January 21. Constable came yesterday, and 
saw' me for half an hour. He seemed irritable, but 
kept his temper under command. Was a little 
shocked when I intimated that 1 was disposed to 
regard the present works in progress as iny own. 
1 think I saw two tilings: — 1. That he is desirous 
to return into the management of his own affairs 
without t'adcll, if he cun. 2. That he relies on my 
connexion as the way of helping him out of the 
slough, indeed he said he was ruined utterly with- 
out my countenance. 1 certainly will befriend him 
if I can, but Constable without C-adell is like get- 
ting the clock without the pendulum : — the one 
having the ingenuity, the other the caution of the 
business. ] will see my way before making any 
bargain, and I will help them, 1 am sure, if 1 can, 
without endangering my lost cast for freedom. — 
Worked out my task yesterday. — My kind friend 
Mrs Coutts has got the cadetship for Pringle Short- 
reed, in which 1 was peculiarly interested. 

“ I went to the Court for the first time to-day, 
and, like the man with the large nose, thought every 
body was thinking of me and my mishaps. Many 
were, undoubtedly, and all rather regrettingly ; some 
obviously affected. It is singular to see the differ- 
ence of men’s manner whilst they strive to be kind 
or civil in their way of addressing me. Somo smiled 
as they wished me good-day, as if to say, ‘ Think 
nothing about it, my lad; it is quite out of our 
thoughts.’ Others greeted me with the affected gra- 
vity which one sees and despises at a funeral. The 
best-bred — all, I believe, meaning equally well — 
just shook hands and went on. A foolish puff in 
die papers, calling on men and gods to assist a 
popular author, who having choused the public of 
many thousands, had not the sense to keep wealth 
when ho had it. df I am hard pressed, and mea- 
sures used against me, 1 must use all means of legal 
defence, and subscribe myself bankrupt in a peti- 
tion for sequestration. It is the course one should, 
at any rate, liave advised a client to take. Put 


for this 1 would, in a Court of Honour, deserve to 
lose my spurs. No, — if they permit me, 1 will be 
their vassal for life, and dig in the mine of my 
imagination to And diamonds (or what may Bell for 
such) to make good my engagements, not to enrich 
myself. And this from no reluctance to be called 
the Insolvent, which 1 probably am, but because I 
will not put out of tlie power of my creditors the 
resources, mental or literary, which yet remain to 
me. Weut to the funeral of Chevalier Yclin, the 
'literary foreigner mentioned on 22 d. llow many 
and how various are the ways of affliction! Here 
is this poor man dying at a distance from home, 
his proud heart broken, his wife and family anxious- 
ly expecting letters, and doomed only to learn they 
liave lost a husband and father for ever. He lies 
buried on the Calton Hill, near learned and scien- 
tific dust — the graves of Duvid Hume and John 
Playfair being side by side. 

“ January 25. — Anne is ill this morning. May 
God help us ! If it should prove serious, as l have 
known it in such cases, where uni I to And courage 
or comfort? A thought has struck me — Can wo do 
nntliiug for creditors with the goblin drama, called 
the Fortunes of Devorgoil? Could it not lie added 
to \Vno<lstock as a fourth volume I Terry refused a 
gift of it, hut ho was quite and entirely wrong; it 
is not good, but it limy be made so. Poor Will 
Leukine liked it much 

“ January 26*.- Spoke to J. II. last night about 
Devorgoil, who does not seem to relish the proposal, 
alleging the comparative failure of Haliuon Hill. 
Ay, says Self-Conceit, hut ho has not read it — and 
when he does, it is the sort of wild fanciful work 
betwixt heaven nnd earth, which men of solid parts 
do not estimate. I’epys thought ShakHpenro's Mid- 
summer- Night’s Dream the most silly play he had 
ever seen, and lVpys was probably judging on the 
same grounds with J. 11., though presumptuous 
enough to form conclusions against a very different 
work from any of mine*. How if 1 send it to Lock- 
hart by and by? 

“ Gibson comes with a joyful face, announcing 
all the creditors had unanimously agreed to a pri- 
vate trust. This is handsome and confidential, and 
must warm my liest efforts to get them out of tho 
scrape. 1 will not doubt — to doubt is to lone. Sir 
William Forbes took tho chair, and behaved, as ho 
lias ever done, with the generosity of ancient faith 
and early friendship. Tlmt House is more deeply 
concerned than most. In what scenes havo Sir 
William and 1 not borne share together ! desperate 
and almost bloody affrays, rivalries, deep dnnkitig 
matches, and finally, with the khidlicst feelings on 
both sides, somewhat separated by his retiring much 
within the bosom of liis family, and I moving little 
beyond mine. It is fated our planets should cross, 
though, and tliat at the periods most interesting for 
me. Down — down — a hundred thoughts. 

“ I hope to sleep better to-night. If 1 do not, I 
shall get ill, and then 1 cannot keep my engage- 
ments. Is it not odd? I can command my eyes to 
be awake when toil and weariness sit on my eyelids, 
— but to draw the curtain of oblivion is beyond my 
power. I remember some of the wild Buccaneers, 
in their impiety, succeeded pretty well, by shutting 
hatches and burning brimstone and assafoetida, to 
make a tolerable imitation of hell; but the pirates’ 
heaven was a wretched affair. It is one of the worst 
things about tills system of ours, tliat it is a hundred 
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times more easy to inflict pain than to create plea- 
sure. * 

“ January 27th. — Slept better, and less bilious, 
owing doubtless to the fatigue of the preceding night, 
and the more comfortable news. Wrote to Laidlaw, 
directing him to make all preparations for reduc- 
tion. The Celtic Society present me with the most 
splendid broadsword 1 over saw — a beautiful piece 
of art, and a most noble weapon. Honourable Mr 
Steuart (second son of the Earl of Moray), General 
Graham Stirling, and MacDougal, -attended as p 
committee to present it. This was very kind of my 
friends the Celts, with whom I have had so many 
merry meetings. 1 1 will be a rare legacy to Walter 
— for myself, good lack! it is like Lady Dowager 
Don's prize in a lottery of hardware; she — a ve- 
nerable lady wlio always wore a haunch-hoop, silk 
neglige, and triple ruffles at the elbow — having the 
luck to gain a pair of silver spurs and a whip to 
correspond. 

“ January 28M. — These last four or five days I 
have wrought little; to-day I set on the steam and 
ply my paddles. 

“ January 29. — The proofs came so thick in yes- 
terday that much was not done. But 1 began to be 
bard at work to-day. 1 must not gi irnalize much. 

“ Mr Jollie, who is to be my trustee, in conjunc- 
tion with Gibson^ came to see me; — a pleasant and 
good-humoured man, and has high reputation as a 
limn of business. I told him, and 1 will keep my 
word, that he would at least have no trouble by my 
interfering and thwarting their management, which 
is not the unfrequont case of trusters and trustees. 

“ Constable's business seems unintelligible. No 
man thought the houso worth less than £150,000. 
Constable told me, when ho was making his will, 
that he was worth £00,000. Great profits on al- 
most all the adventures. No bad speculations— yet 
neither stock nor debt to show. Constable might 
have eaten up liis Hlmre; hut Cadell was very fru- 
gal. No doubt trading almost entirely on accom- 
modation is dreadfully expensive. 

44 January 30. — I laboured fairly yesterday. The 
stream rose fast — if clearly, is another question ; 
but there is bulk for it, at least — about thirty 
priutud pages. 

‘ And now again, hoys, to the oar.' 

“ January 31. — There being nothing in the roll 
this morning, 1 stay at home from the Court, and 
adtl another day’s perfect labour to Woodstock, 
which is worth five days of snatched intervals, when 
the current of thought and invention is broken in 
upon, and the mind shaken and diverted from its 
purpose by a succession of petty interruptions. I 
nave now no pecuniary provisions to embarrass me, 
and 1 think, now the shock of the discovery is past 
and over, 1 am much better off on the whole. 1 
feel as if 1 had shaken off from my shoulders a 
great mass of garments — rich, indeed, but always 
more a burden than a comfort. I shall be free of 
an hundred petty public duties imposed on me as 
a man of consideration — of the expeuse of a great 
hospitality — and what is better, of the great waste 
of time connected with it. I have known in my 
day all kinds of society, and can pretty well estimate 
how much or how little one loses by retiring from 
all but that which is very intimate. 1 sleep and 
eat and work as l was wont; and if I could see 
those about me as indifferent to the loss or rank as 


I am, I should be completely happy. As it is, Time 
must salve that sore, and to Time I trust it. 

“ Since the 14th of this month no guest has bro- 
ken bread in my house, save G. H. Gordon 1 one 
morning at breakfast. This happened never before 
since I had a house of my own. But I have played 
Abou Hassan long enough; and if the Caliph comes 
I would turn him back again. 

“February 1. — A most generous letter (though 
not more bo than 1 expected) from Walter and 
Jane, offering to interpose with their fortune, &c. 
God Almighty forbid 1 — that were too unnatural 
in me to accept, though dutiful and affectionate in 
them to offer. They talk of India still. With my 
damaged fortune I cannot help them to remain by 
exchange, and so forth. God Send what is for the 
best. Attended the Court, and saw J. B. and Ca- 
dell as I returned. Both very gloomy. Came home 
to work, &c., about two. 

“ February 2. — An odd visit this morning from 

Miss of , whoso lawsuit with a Methodist 

parson of the name of made some noise. The 

worthy divine Had in the basest manner interfered 
to prevent this lady’s marriage by two anonymous 
letters, in which lie contrived to refer the lover, to 
whom tlioy wore addressed, for farther corrobora- 
tion to himself. The whole imposition makes the 
subject of a little pamphlet. The lady ventured 
for redress into the thicket of English law — lost 
one suit — gained another, with £300 damages, and 
was ruined. The appearance and person of Miss 

are prepossessing. She is about thirty years 

old, a brunette, with regular and pleasing features, 
marked with melancholy — an enthusiast in litera- 
ture, and probably in religion. She had been at 
Abbotsford to see me, and made her way to me 
here, in the vain hope that she could get her story 
worked up into a novel ; and certainly .the thing 
is capable of interesting situations. It throws a 
curious light upon the aristocratic or rather hiera- 
tic influence exercised by the Methodist preachers 
within the connexion , as it is called. Admirable 
food tliis would be for the Quarterly, or any other 
reviewers, who might desire to feed fat their grudge 
against these sectarians. But there ore two reasons 
against such a publication. First, it could do the 
poor sufferer no good. 2dly, It might hurt thq 
Mcthodistic connexion very much, which I for one 
would not like to injure. They have tlieir faults, 
and are peculiarly liable to those of hypocrisy, and 
spiritual ambition, and priestcraft. On the other 
hand, they do infinite good, carrying religion into 
classes in society where it would scarce be found 
to penetrate, did it rely merely upon proof of its 
doctrines, upon calm reason, and upon rational ar- 
gument. The Methodists add a powerful appeal to 
tiie feelings and passions; and though I believe this 
is often exaggerated into absolute enthusiasm, yet 
I consider upon the whole they do much to keep 
alive a sense of religion, and the practice of mo- 
rality necessarily connected with it. It is much to 
the discredit of the Methodist cleigy, that when 
this calumniator was actually convicted of guilt 
morally worse than many men are hanged for, they 
only degraded him from the first to the second class 
of their preachers. If they believed him innocent, 
they did too much — if guilty, far too little. 

* Hr Gordon (of whom more In the sequel 1 was at (his time 
Scott's amanuensis : lie copied, that Is to say, the MS. fur 
press. 
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u February A — This is Hie first time since my 
troubles that I felt at awaking^ 

4 1 bad drunken deep 
Of an the blwedn&Bpf deep.* 

I made not the slightest pause, npr dreamed a 
single dream, nor even changed my side. This is 
a blessing to be grateful for.-~Fhere is to be a 
meeting of the creditors to-day, but I care not for 
the issue. If they drag me into the Court, obtorto 
collo, instead of going into this scheme of arrange- 
ment, they will do themselves a great injury, and 
perhaps eventually do me good, though it would 
give me much pain. — James Balhmtyne is severely 
critical on what he calls imitations of Mrs Radcliffe 
in Woodstock. Many will think with him — yet I 
am a of opinion he is quite wrong, or as friend J . F. 1 
"says, Trot ly. In the first place, am I to look on the 
mere fact of another author having treated a sub- 
ject happily, as a bird looks on a potato-bogle which 
scares it away from a field, otherwise as free to its 
depredations as anywhere else! In 2d place, I have 
taken a wide difference: my object is not to excite 
fuar of supernatural things in my reader, but to 
show the effect of such fear upon the agents in the 
story; — one a man of sense and firmness — one a 
man unhinged by remorse; one a stupid uninquiring 
clown — one a lejimed and worthy, but superstitious 
divine. In 3d place, the book turns on this hinge, 
and cannot want it. But 1 will try to iiiflinu&te the 
refutation of Aldiboronti's exception into the pre- 
fatory matter. — From the lfHh January to the 2d 
February inclusive, is exactly fifteen days, during 
which time, with the intervention of some days’ 
idleness, to let imagination brood on the task a 
little, I have written a volume. I think, for a l>ct, 
I could have done it in ten days. Then 1 must 
have had no Court uf Session to take me up hours 
every morning, ana dissipate my attention and 

{ lowers of working for the rest of the day.. A vo- 
ume, at cheapest, is worth £1000. This is work- 
ing at the rate of £24,000 a-year; but then we 
must not hake buns faster tlian people have appe- 
tite to eat them. They are not essential to the 
market, like potatoes. 

“John Gibson caino to tell me in the evening 
that & meeting to-day had approved of the proposed 
trust. 1 know not why, but the news gives ine little 
concern — 1 heard it as a party indifferent. I re- 
member hearing that Mandrin* testified some hor- 
ror when he found himself bound alive on the whee l, 
and saw r the executioner approach with a bar of 
iron to break his limbs. After the second and third 
blow', he fell a-laugliing, and being asked the rea- 
son by his confessor, said he laughed at his own 
folly, which had anticipated increased agony at 
every blow, when it was obvious that they? rat must 
have jarred and confounded the system of the 


nerves ao much as to reader the succeeding blows 
of little consoquence. I suppose it is so with the 
moral feeling ; at least I could not bring myself to 
be anxious whether these matters were settled one 
way or other. 

u February 4. — Wrote to Mr Laftilaw to come 
to town upon Monday, and see the trustees. To 
farm or not to farm, that is the question. With 
our careless habits, it were best, I think, to risk as 
little as possible. Lady Scott will not exceed with 
read} money in her hand ; but calculating on the 
produce of a farm Is different, and neither she nor 
1 arc capable of that minuto economy. Two cows 
should be all we should keep. But 1 find Lady S. 
inclines much for the four. If she had her youth* 
ful activity, and could manage things, it would be 
well, and would amuse her. But 1 fear it is too 
late for work. 

44 Wrote only two pages (of manuscript) and a 
half to-day. As the boatswain said, ono can’t dance 
always nouther. But, were wo sure of the quality 
of the BtufV, what opportunities for labour does this 
same system of retreat afford us ! 1 am convinced 
that in three years 1 could do more thou in the 
last ten, but for the mine being, 1 fear, exhausted. 
Give me my popularity (an awful pottulatrj J and 
all my present difficulties sliall bo a joke in four 
years ; and it is not lost yet, at least. 

“February 5. — Hose after a sound sleep, and 
here am 1 without bile or anything to perturb my 
inward man. It is just about three weeks since so 
great a change took place in my relations in so- 
ciety, and already 1 am indifferent to it. But I 
have been always told my feelings of joy and sor- 
row, pleasure and pain, enjoyment and privation, 
are much colder than those of other people. 

4 1 think the Homans call it stoicism.* 


“ Missie was in tho drawing-room, and overboard 
William Clerk and me laughing excessively at some 
foolery or other in the back-room, to her no small 
surprise, which sho did not keep to herself. But 
do people suppose that he was less sorry for his 
poor sister, or I for my lost fortune ? If I have a 
very strong passion in the world, it is pride, and 
that never hinged upon world’s gear, which was 
always with mo — light come, light go. 

“ February 6. — Letters received yesterday from 
Lord Montagu, John Morritt, and Mrs lfughos — 
kind and dear friends all — with solicitous inquiries. 
But it is very tiresome to tell my story over again, 
and I really hope I have few more friends intimate 
enough to ask me for it. I dread letter-writing, 
and envy the old hermit of Prague, who never saw 
pen or ink. What then! one must write — it is a 
part of the law we live on. Talking of writing, I 
finished my six pages, neat and handsome, yea- 


i J. F. stands for James Ferrfer, Fsq.— one of Bit Walter’s 
brethren of tlie Clerk's table— the father of his esteemed and 
admired Mend the Authoress of " Marriage,*' “ Tho Inlieri- 
tance,*’ dee. [I had found, as the second edition wus advancing 
through the ureas, that Sir Walter owed not a little to the 
kindness of Mr Fender. So the arrangement with Mr Home, 
by which be came, lu 1811. Into the tail enjoyment of his rights 
as a Clerk of Session. The following is part of s letter to Mr 
F. t dated Ashestiel, 18th Sept. 1811 : — “MY Dear Sir. I aiu 
favoured with your letter, acquainting me with your kind ex- 
ertions on my part to supply my Lord Advocate with his ma- 
terials. If I were to begin acknowledging my feelings of tins 
friendship which you have shown me in this (to me very im- 
portant matter), ft would §S a much longer letter than at pre- 
sent I propose to write. But as you have thought ine worthy 
of so much kindness, you must also give me credit for feeling 


it as I should do, and that Is all that can be arid among friends. 
******** 
******* 

Yours felthfttilj, Walter Soorr. 

44 Pray, as you are a ruling elder, solve me a ease of con- 
science. They are clearing out the modem additions from 
Melrose Abbey —will ft be absolute sacrilege to build my cot- 
tage with tlie stone* their operations afford, providing 1 can 
get them for next to nothing? "] 

• 44 Authentic Memoirs of the remarkable Life and uirpri* 
sing Exploits of Mandrin, Captain-General of tlie French 
Stnugrier*, who for the spaoeor nine months mufuteh good 
in defiance of the whole army of France, dec. 8vo. Load. 17W- 
See Waxerley Novels, 44 The Betrothed," chap, xxx^ note. 
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terday. — N.B. At night I fell asleep, an<^ the oil 
dropped from the lamp upon my manuscript. Will 
this extreme unction make it go smoothly down 
with the public ? 

' Thus idly we profane the sacred time. 

By silly prose, light Jest, and lighter rhyme.* 

I have a song to write, too, and I am not thinking 
of it I trust it will come upon me at once — a sort ; 
of catch it should be. 1 I walked out, feeling a lit- 
tle overwrought. 

" February 7. — My old friend Sir Peter Murray, 
called to offer his own assistance, Lord Justice- 
Clerk’s, and Abercromby’s, to negotiate for me a 
seat upon tho Bench [of the Court of Session] in- 
stead of my sheriffdom and clerkship. I explained 
to him the use which I could make of my pen was 
not, 1 thought, consistent with that situation ; and 
that, besides, I had neglected the law too long to 
permit me to think of it : but this was kindly and 
honourably done. I can see people think me much 
worse off than 1 think myself. They may be right; 
but I will not be beat till I have tried a rally, and 
a bold one. 

* February 8. — Slept ill, and rather bilious in 
the morning. Many of the Bench now are my ju- 
niors. I will not seek ex elcemosynh a place which, 
liad I turned my studies that way, I might have 
aspired to long ago ex mentis. My pen should do 
much better for me than the odd £1000 a-year. If 
it fails, I will lean on wlint they leave me. An- 
other chance might be, if it fails, in the patronage 
which might, after a year or two, place me in Ex- 
chequer. But I do not count on this, unless, in- 
deed, tho Duke of Bucdeueh, when he comes of 
age, should choose to make play. — Got to my work 
again, and wrote easier than the two last days. 

“ Mr Laidlaw come in froru Abbotsford, and 
dined with us. We spent the evening in laying 
down plans for the form, and deciding whom wo 
should keep and whom dismiss among the people. 
This we did on the true negro-driving principle 
of self-interest — the only principle 1 know which 
never swerves from its objects. We choose all the 
active, young, and powerful men, turning old age 
and infirmity adrift. 1 cannot help this, for a 
guinea cannot do the work of five ; but I will con- 
trive to make it easier to the sufferers. 

** February 9, — A stormy morning, lowering 
and blustering like our fortunes. Mea virtute ms 
involvo. But I must say to' the muse of fiction as 
the Earl of Pembroke said to the ejected nuns of 
Wilton — ‘ Go spin, you jades, go spin !’ Perhaps 
she has no tow on her rock. When I was at Kil- 
kenny last year, *e went to see a nunnery, but 
could not converse with the sisters because they 
were in strict retreat, I was delighted with the red- 
noBed Padre, who showed us tho place with a sort 
of proud, unctuous humiliation, and apparent de- 
reliction of the world, that had to me the air of 
a complete Tartuffe ; a strong, sanguine, square- 
shouldered son of the Church, whom a Protestant 
would be apt to warrant against any sufferings he 
was like to sustain by privation. My purpose, 
however, just now, was to talk of the strict retreat , 
which did not prevent the nuns from walking in 
their little garden, peeping at us, and allowing us 
to peep at them. Well, now tee are in strict re - 
dnssUg and if we had been so last year, instead of 

* Use " Glu fas King Charles,** Woodstock, clutp. n. 


gallivanting to Ireland, this affair might not have 
befallen — if literary labour could have prevented 
it. But who could have suspected Constable’s tim- 
bers to have been rotten from the beginning! 

“ Visited the exhibition on my way home from 
the Court. The new rooms are most splendid, and 
several good pictures. The institution has subsist- 
ed but five years, and it is astonishing how much 
superior the worst of the present collection are to 
the teaboard-looking things which first appeared. 
John Thomson, of Duddingstone, has far the finest 

K ro in the Exhibition, of a large size — subject 
uce, a ruinous castle of the Antrim family, 
near the Giant's Causeway, with one of those ter- 
rible seas and skies which only Thomson can paint. 
Found Scrope there, improving a picture of his 
own, an Italian scene in Calabria. He is, I think, 
one of the very best amateur painters I ever saw 
— Sir George Beaumont scarcely excepted. 

K I would not write to-day after I came home. 
I will not say could not, for it is not true ; but I 
was lazy — felt the desire far niente, which is tho 
sign of one’s mind being at ease. I read The Eng- 
lish in Italy , which is a clever book. Byron used 
to kick and frisk more contemptuously against the 
literary gravity and slang than any one 1 ever knew 
who had climbed so higli. Then, it is true, 1 ne- 
ver knew any one climb so high — and before you 
despise the eminence, carrying people along with 
you as convinced that you are not playing the fox 
and tho grapes, you must be at the. top. Moore told 
me some delightful stories of him. ******* 
Ho wrote from impulse, never from .effort; and 
therefore I have always reckoned Bums and Byron 
the most genuine poetical geniuses of my time, and 
half a century before me. We have many men of 
high poetical taleut, but none think, of that ever- 
gushing and perennial fountam of natural waters. 

" Mr Laidlaw dined with us. Says Mr Gibson 
told him he would dispose of my affairs, were it any 
but Sir W. S. No doubt, so should I. I am well- 
nigh doing so at any rate. But, fortuna juvante! 
much may be achieved. At worst, tho prospect is 
not very discouraging to one who wants little. Me- 
thinks I have been like Burns’s poor labourer, 

* So constantly in Ruin's sight. 

The view o't gives me little i right.’ " 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

Extract from James Ballantyne's Memoranda — Anecdote 
from Mr 8kene — Letters of January and February 1026, to 
J. G. Lockhart, Mr Morritt, and Lady Davy — Result of the 
emhanumnents of Constable, Hunt, and fi&llantyne — Reso- 
lution of Sir Walter Scott— Malachi Malagrowther. 

1898. 

I interrupt, for a moment. Sir Walter’s Diary, to 
introduce a few collateral illustrations of the period 
embraced in the foregoing chapter. When he re- 
turned to Edinburgh from Abbotsford on Monday 
the 16th of January, he found (as we have seen) 
that Hurst & Co. had dishonoured a bill of Con- 
stable’s ; and then proceeded, according to engage- 
ment, to dine at Mr Skene of Rubislaw’s. Mr 
Skene assures me that he appeared that evening 
quite in his usual spirits, conversing on whatever 
topic was started as easily and gaily as if there had 
bee n no impending calamity ; but at parting he 

* Here follow wvml Mwdote, iloee published in Moore's 
. Life of Byron, 

i 
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whispered — ** Skene, I have something to apeak to 
you about ; be so good as to look in on me as you 
go to the Parliament-House to-morrow.” When 
Skene called in Castle Street, about half-past nine 
o’clock neat morning, he found Scott writing in his 
study. He rose, and said — “ My friend, give me 
a shake of your hand — mine is that of a beggar.” 
He then told him that Ballantyne had just been . 
with him, and that his ruin was certain and com- 
plete ; explaining, briefly, the nature of his con- 
nexion with the three houses, whose downfall must 
that morning be made public. He added — “ Don’t 
fancy 1 am going to stay at home to brood idly on 
what can't be helped. I was at work upon Wood- 
stock when you came in, and I shall take up the 
pen the moment 1 get back from Court. I mean 
to dine with you again on Sunday, and hope then 
to report progress to some purpose.” When Sun- 
day came, he reported accordingly, that iu spite of 
all the numberless interruptions of meetings and 
conferences with his partner, the Constables, and 
men of business — to say nothing of his distressing 
anxieties on account of his wife and daughter — he 
had written a chapter of his novel every interven- 
ing day. 

The reader may be curious to see what account 
Janies Ballantyne’s memorandum gives of that 
dark announcement oil the morning of Tuesday the 
17th- It is as follows : — “ On the evening of the 
16th, I received from Mr Cadell a distinct message 
putting me in possession of the truth. I called im- 
mediately iu Castle Street, but found Sir Walter 
had gained an unconscious respite by being en- 
gaged out at dinner. It was between eight anil nine : 
next morning that I made the final communication, j 
No doubt he was greatly stunned — but, upon the 
whole 1 , he bore it with wonderful fortitude. He 
then asked — * Well, what is the actual step wo 
must first take ? I suppose we must do something V 
I reminded him that two or three thousand pounds 
were due that day, so that we had only to do what 
wre must do — refuse payment — to bring the dis- 
closure sufficiently before the world. He took leave 
of me with these striking words — i Well, James, 
depend upon that, I will never forsake you.’ ” 

After the ample details of Scott’s Diary, it would 
be idle to quote here many of his private letters 
in January 1826; but 1 must give two of those ad- 
dressed to myself, — one written at Abbotsford on 
the 15th, the day before he started for Edinburgh 
to receive the fatal intelligence — the other on the 
20th. It will be seen that I had been so very un- 
wise as to intermingle with the account of one of 
my painful interviews with Constable, an expres- 
sion of surprise at the nature of Sir Walter’s com- 
mercial engagements, which had then for the first 
time been explained to me ; and every reader will, 
I am sure, appreciate the gentleness of the reply, 
however unsatisfactory he may consider it as re- 
gards the main fact in question. 

a To John Lockhart , Esq., 25 Pall-Mall , London . 

“ Abbotsford, January IS, 1828. 

“ My Dear Lockhart, — 1 have both your packets. 

I have been quite well since my attack, only for 
some time very ijpwn -hearted with the calomel and 
another nasty stuff they call hyoscyamus — and to 
say the truth, the silence of my own household, 
which used to be merry at this season. 

u I enclose the article on Pepys. It is totally un- 


corrected, so I wish of course much to see it in 
proof if possible, as it must be dreadfully inaccu- 
rate : the opiate was busy with my brain when the 
beginning was written; and as James Ballantyne 
complains wofully, so will your printer, I doubt. 
The subject is like a good sirloin, which requires 
only to be basted with its own drippings. I had 
little trouble of research or reference ; perhaps I 
have made it too long, or introduced too many ex- 
tracts — if so, use the pruning-kuife, kedgebul, or 
oxc, ad libitum. You know 1 don’t care a curse 
about what I write, or what becomes of it. 

“ To-morrow, snow permitting, we go in to Edin- 
burgh ; meantime yc can expect no nows from this 
place. I saw poor Chiefswood the othor day. Cock- 
a-pistol 1 sends his humble remembrances. Com- 
mend me a thousand times to the magnanimous 
Johnnie. I live in hopes he will not greatly miss 
Marion and the red cow. Don't let him forget 
poor lm-papa. Farewell, my dear Lockhart : never 
trouble yourself about writing to me, for I suspect 
you have enough of Uiat upon hand. 

“ Pardon my sending you such an unwashed, 
uncombed thing as the enclosed. I really can’t see 
now to read my own hand, so bad have my eyes or 
my fingers or both become. Always yours affec J 
tionately, Waltkh Scott.” 

“To the Same. 

" Edinburgh, January 90, 1826. 

“ My Dear Lockhart, — I have your kind letter. 
Whenever 1 heard that Constable had mude a fe me 
/ori, I thought it became me to make public how 
for I was concerned in these matters, and to offer 
my fortune so far ns it was prestable, and the com- 
pletion of my literary engagements — fthe better 
thing almost of the two) — to make good all claims 
upon Ballantyne & Co. ; and even supposing that 
neither Hurst & Co. nor Constable Co. ever 
pay a penny they owe me, my old age will bo far 
front destitute — even if my right hand should lose 
its cunning. This is the very t corat Uiat can befall 
me; but I have little doubt that, witli ordinary 
management, the affairs of those houses will turn 
out favourably. It is needless to add, that 1 will 
not engage myself, as Constable desires, for £20,000 
more — or £2000 — or £200. I have advanced 
enough already to pay other people’s debts, and 
must now pay my own. If our friend C. bad set 
out a fortnight earlier, nothing of all this would 
have happened; but he let the hour of distress 
precede the hour of provision, and ho and others 
must pay for it. Yet don’t hint this to him, poor 
fellow — it is an infirmity of nature.' 

“ 1 have made my matters public, and have bad 
splendid offers of assistance, all which I have de- 
clined, — fori would rather bear my own burden, 
than subject myself to obligation. There is but one 
way in such cases. 

“ It is easy, no doubt, for any friend to blame 
me for entering into connexion with commercial 
matters at all. But I wish to know what I could 
have done better-excluded from the bar, and then 
from all profits for six years, by my colleague’s 
prolonged life. Literature was not in those days 
what poor Constable has made it; and, with my 
little capital, I was too glad to make commercially 

i A gardener, by name James Hcott, wl»o lived at a place 
j colled popularly dock-a-piotol, because the battle of Metros# 
(a. d. I626| began there. 
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Hie means of supporting my family. I got but 
£600 for the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and — it was 
a prise that mac(e men’s hair stand on end — £1000 
for Marmion. 1 have been far from suffering by 
James Ballantyne. 1 owe it to him to say, that his 
difficulties, as well as his advantages, are owing to 
wm. I trusted too much to Constable's assurances 
of his own and his correspondents’ stability, — but 
yet 1 believe be was only sanguine. The upshot 
as just wliat Hurst & Co. and Constable may be 
able to pay me ; if 1 5s. in the pound, 1 shall not 
complain of my loss, for I have gained many thou- 
sand in my day. But while 1 live I shall regret 
the downfall or Constable’s house, for never did 
there exist so intelligent and so liberal an esta- 
blishment. They went too far when money was 
plenty, that is certain ; yet if every author in Bri- 
tain had taxed himself half a year’s income, he 
should have kept up the house which first broke 
in upon the monopoly of the London trade, and 
made letters what they now ore. 

“ I have had visits from all the monied people, 
offering their purses — and those who are creditors, 
sending their managers and treasurers to assure 
me of their joining in and adopting any measure 1 
may propose. I am glad of this for their sake, and 
for my own — for although I shall not desire to 
steer, yet I am the only person that can conn , os 
Lieutenant Hatchway says, to any good purpose. 
A very odd anonymous offer I liad of £30,000, 1 
which I rejected, as I did every other. Unless I 
die, 1 shall beat pp against this foul weather. A 
penny I will not borrow from any one. Since my 
creditors are content to be patient, I have the 
means of righting them perfectly, and tlie confi- 
dence to employ them. I would liave given a good 
deal Jbo have avoided the coup d' eclat; but that 
having taken place, I would not give sixpence for 
any other results. I fear you will tliiuk I am wri- 
ting in the heat of excited resistance to bad fortune. 
My dear Lockhart, 1 am as calm and tempenfte as 
you ever saw me, and working at Woodstock like 
a very tiger. I am grieved for Lady Scott and 
Anne, who cannot conceive adversity can have the 
better of them, even for a moment. If it teaches 
a little of the frugality which I never had the heart 
to enforce when money was plenty, and it seemed 
cruel to interrupt tlie enjoyment of it in the way 
they liked best — it will be well. 

w Kindest love to Sophia, and tell her to study 
' tlie Bong 8 and keep her Bpirits up. Tyne heart, 
tyne all ; aud it is making more of money than it 
Is worth, to grieve about it. Kiss Johnnie for me. 
How glad I am fortune carried you to London be- 
fore theso reverses happened, as they would have 
embittered parting, and made it resemble the boat 
leaving the arnking ship 1 Yours, Hear Lockhart, 
affectionately, Walter Scott.” 

From Sir Walter’s letters of the same period, to 
friends out of his own family, I select the following: 

<* To J. B. S. Morritt, E*q. f dre.. Marine Terrace , 
Brighton. 

*' Edinburgh, 6th February 1886: 

** My Hear Morritt, — It is veiy true I have been, 
and am, in danger of a pecuniary loss, and pro- 
bably a very largo one, which, in the uncertainty, 


• i Sir Walter never knew tlie name of tide munificent person. 
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I look at as to the full extent, being the manly way 
of calculating such matters, since one may be better, 
but can hastily be worse. I can’t say I feel over- 
joyed at losing a large sum of hard-earned money 
m a most unexpected manner, for all men consi- 
dered Constable’s people secure as the Bank ; yet, 
as 1 have obtained an arrangement of payment con- 
venient for everybody concerned, and easy for my- 
self, I cannot say that I care much about the matter. 
Some economical restrictions I will make ; and it 
happened oddly that they were such as Lady Scott 
and myself had almost determined upon without 
this compulsion. Abbotsford will henceforth be our 
only establishment; and during the time I must 
be in town, I will take my bed at tlie Albyn Club. 
We shall also break off the rather excessive hos- 
pitality to which we were exposed, and no longer 
stand host and hostess to all that do pilgrimage to 
Melrose. Then 1 give up an expensive farm, which 
I always hated, and turn all my odds and ends into 
cash. I do not reckon much on my literary exer- 
tions — I mean in proportion to former success — 
because popular taste may fluctuate. But with a 
moderate degree of the favour which 1 have always 
had, my time my own, and my mind nnplagued 
about other tilings, I may boldly promise myself 
soon to get the better of this blow. 

“ In these circumstances, 1 should be unjust and 
ungrateful to ask or accept the pity of my friends. 
I, for one, do not see there is much occasion for 
making moan about it. My womankind will be 
the greater sufferers, — yet even they look cheerily 
forward ; and, for myself, the blowing off iny hat 
in a stormy day lias given me more uneasiness. 

“ I envy your Brighton party and your fine 
weather. When 1 Mas at Abbotsford, the mercury 
was down at six or seven in tlie morning more 
than once. — I am hammering away at a bit of a 
story from the old affair of the diablerie at Wood- 
stock in the Long Parliament times. I don’t like 
it much. I am obliged to hamper my fanatics 
greatly too much to make them effective; but 1 
make the sacrifice on principle; so, perhaps, 1 
shall deserve good success in other parts of tlie 
M ork. You will be surprised when I tell you that 
I have written a voluihe in exactly fifteen days. 
To be sure, I permitted no interruptions. But 
then I took exercise, and for ten days of the fifteen 
attended the Court of Session from two to four 
hours every day. This is nothing, however, to 
writing Ivanlioe when 1 had tlie actual cramp in 
my stomach ; but I liave no idea of these things 
preventing a man from doing what he has a mind. 
— My love to all tho party at Brighton — fireside 
party 1 had almost said, but you scorn my words 
— sea-side party then be it. Lady Scott and Anne 
join in kindest love. I must close my letter, for 
one of the consequences of our misfortunes is, 
that we dine every day at half-past four o’clock ; 
which premature hour arises, I suppose, from sor- 
row being hungry as well as thirsty. One most 
laughable part of our tragic comedy was, that 
every friend in the world came formally, just as 
they do here when a relation dies, thinking that 
the eclipse of lee beau* yeux do mm easeette was 
perhaps a loss as deserving of consolation. 

“We heard an unpleasant report that your 
nepliew was ilL lam glad to see from your letter 


* •• Up with the bonnet* of Bonnie Dundee." 
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it us only the lady, and hi the right way ; and 1 
hope, Scottiee laquens, she will be worse before she 
is better. This mistake is something like the Irish 
blunder in Faulkner’s Journal, < For Aw Grace the 
Duchess of Devonshire was safely delivered — read 
her Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Ac.’ — Always 
yours affectionately, Walter Scott. 

w P. S. — Will you do me a.favour? Set fire to 
the Chinese stables ; and if it embrace the whole of 
tiie Pavilion, it will rid me of a great eye-sore.” 

u To Lady Davy, 26 Park Street , London . 

•• 6th February 1896. 

“ My Dear Lady Davy, — A very few minutes 
since, 1 received your kind letter, and answer it in 
alb frankness, — and, in Iago’s words, ‘ I am hurt, 
ma’am, but not killed,’ nor even kilt. I have 
made so much by literature, that even should this 
loss fall in its whole extent, and we now make pre- 
parations for the worst, it will not break, and has 
nut broken, my sleep. If 1 have good luck, 1 may 
be as rich again as ever ; if not, I shall have still 
far more than many of the most deserving people 
in Britain — soldiers, sailors, statesmen, or men of 
literature. 

u I am much obliged to you for your kindness 
to Sophia, who has tact, and great truth of cha- 
racter, I believe. She will wish to take her com- 
pany, as tiie scandal said ladies liked their wine, 
little and good ; aud I need not say i shall be 
greatly obliged by your continued notice of one you 
have known now for a long time. 1 am, between 
ourselves, afraid of the little boy ; he is terribly de- 
licate in constitution, and so twined about the pa- 
rents’ hearts, that But it is needless croaking ; 

wliat is written on our foreheads at our birth shall 
be accomplished. So far 1 am a good Moslem. 

u Lockliart is, 1 think, in his own line, and there- 
fore I do not regret his absence; though, in our 
present arrangement, as my wife and Anne pro- 
pose to remain all the year round at Abbotsford, 
I shall be solitary enough in my lodgings. But I 
always loved being a bear and sucking my paws in 
solitude, better tlian being a lion and ramping for 
the amusement of others ; and as I propose to slatn 
the door in the face of all and sundry for these 
three years to come, and neither eat nor give to 
eat, 1 shall come forth bearish enough, should 1 
live to make another avatar. Seriously, I intend 
to receive nobody, old and intimate friends ex- 
cepted, at Abbotsford this season, for it cost me 
much more in time titan otherwise. 

“I beg my kindest compliments to Sir Hum- 
phry ; and tell him 111 Luck, tliat direful chemist, 
ctover put into his crucible a more indissoluble 
piece of stuff than your affectionate cousin and 
sincere well-wisher, Walter Scott.” 

I offer no cold comments on tiie strength of cha- 
racter which Sir Walter Scott exliibited in the 
crisis of his calamities. But for the revelations of 
his Diary, it would never have been known to his 
most intimate friends, or even to his own affec- 
tionate children, what struggles it cost him to reach 
tiie lofty serenity of mind whicn was reflected in 
ail his outward conduct and demeanour. 

As yet, however, he had ltardly prepared him- 
self for the extent to which Constable’s debts ex- 
ceeded his assets. The obligations of tliat house 


amounted, on a final reckoning, to £256,000; 
those of Hurst and Robinson to somewhere about 
£300,000. The former paid, ultimately, only 2s. 3d. 
in the jKiund : tiie latter about Is. 3d. 

The firm of James Ballantyne and Co. might 
have allowed itself to be declared bankrupt, and 
obtained a speedy disci large, as tiie bookselling 
concerns did, for all its obligations ;— but that Sir 
Walter Stott was a partner. Had he olioseu to 
act in the maimer commonly adopted by commer- 
cial insolvents, tiie matter would nave been settled 
in a very short time. The creditors of Ballantyne 
and Co. — (whose claims, including sheafs of bills 
of all descriptions, amounted to £117,000) — would 
liave brought into tiie market whatever property, 
literary or otherwise, lie at tho hour of failure pos- 
sessed ; they would have luul a right to his liferent 
at Abbotsford, among other things — and to Ids re- 
versionary interest in tiie estate, in case either his 
eldest son or his daughter-in-law should die with- 
out leaving issue, and thus void tiie provisions of 
their marriage-contract. All tins being brought 
into the market, tho result would liave been a 
dividend very far superior to wliut the creditors 
of Constable and Hurst received ; and in return, 
tiie partners in the printing firm would liave been 
left at liberty to reap for themselves tiie profits of 
their future exertions. Tilings were, however, 
complicated in consequence of the transfer of 
Abbotsford in Juuuary 1325. At first, some cre- 
ditors seem to liave lmd serious thoughts of con- 
testing tho vulidity of that transaction ; but a little 
rctlcciion and examination satisfied them tliat no- 
thing could be gained by such ail attempt. But, 
ou the oilier hand. Sir Walter felt tliat he had 
done wrong in placing any port of his property 
beyond tiie reach of liis creditors, by entering into 
that marriage-contract without a previous most 
deliberate examination into tiie state of liis re- 

r inabilities, lie must liave felt in tiiis maimer, 
ugh 1 have no sort of doubt, tliat the result of 
such an examination in January 1325, if accom- 
panied by an instant calling in of all counter-bille, 
would have been to leave him at perfect liberty to 
do ail tliat he did ujKiii tliat occasion. However 
that may have been, and whatever may have been 
his delicacy respecting tiiis point, he regarded the 
embarrassment of liis commercial Una, ou the 
whole, with tiie feelings not of a merchant hot of a 
genthinau. Hu thought that by devotiug tiie rest 
of his life to the service of his creditors, lie could, 
in tiie upshot, pay tiie last farthing he owed them. 
They (with ©**e or two paltry exceptions) applauded 
his honourable intentions and resolutions, and par- 
took, to a certain extent, in the self-reliance of tlieir 
debtor. Nor had they miscalculated as to their 
interest. Nor had Sir Walter calculated wrongly. 
He paid tiie penalty of health and life, but lie saved 
bis honour and his self-respect: — 

“ The glory dies not, and tbo grief If part.’* 1 

As soon as Parliament met, the recent convul- 
sion in the commercial world became tbc subject of 
some very reraarkable*debate» in tiie Lower House; 
and tho Ministers, tracing it mainly to tiie rash 
facility of bankers in yielding credit to speculators, 
proposed to strike at the root of the evil bv taking 
from private banks the privilege of circulating their 

i Tlik fine line U from s Mnract on Sir Waiter gtootts dastb, 
by the 1st* Hir Kgerton Brydgea 
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own notes as money, and limiting even the Bank 
of England to the issue of notes of £5 value avid 
upwards. The Government designed that this regu- 
lation should apply to Scotland as well as England; 
and the northern public received the announcement 
with almost universal reprobation. The Scotch 
banks apprehended a most serious curtailment of 
their profits; and the merchants and traders of 
every class were well disposed to back them in op- 
posing the Ministerial innovation. Scott, ever sen- 
sitively jealous as to the interference of English 
statesmen with die internal affairs of his native 
kingdom, took the matter up with as much zeal as 
he could have displayed against the Union had he 
lived in the days of Queen Anne. His national 
feelings may have been somewhat stimulated, per- 
haps, by his deep sense of gratitude for the gene- 
rous forbearance which several Edinburgh banking- 
houses had just been exhibiting toward himself; 
and I think it need not be doubted, moreover, that 
the splendida bills which, as the Diary shows, his 
own misfortunes had engendered, demanded some 
escape-valve. Ilence the three Letters of Malachi 
Malagrowtlier, which appeared first in the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Journal, and were afterwards col- 
lected into a pamphlet by the late Mr Blackwood, 
who, on that occasion, for the first time, had justice 
done to his personal character by “ the Black Hus- 
sar of Literature.*’ 

Those diatribes produced in Scotland a sensation 
not, perhaps, inferior to that of the D rapier’s letters 
in Ireland; a greater one, certainly, than any poli- 
tical tract had excited in the British public at large 
since the appearance of Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution. They were answered most ela- 
borately and acutely in the London Courier (then 
the semi-official organ of Lord Liverpool’s Govern- 
ment} by Sir Walter’s friend, the secretary of the 
Admiralty, Mr Crokcr, who, perhaps, hazarded, in 
the heat of his composition, a few personal allusions 
that might as well have been spared, and which 
might have tempted a less good-natured antagonist 
to a fiery rejoinder. Meeting, however, followed 
meeting, and petition oil petition came up with 
thousands of signatures; and the Ministers erelong 
found that the opposition, of which Malachi had 
led the van, was, in spite of all their own speeches 
and Mr Croker’s essays, too strong and too rapidly 
strengthening, to be safely encountered. The Scotch 
part of the measure was dropt ; and Scott, having 
carried his practical object, was not at all disposed 
to persist in a controversy which, if farther pur- 
sued, could scarcely, as he foresaw, fail to inter- 
rupt the kindly feelings that Croker and he had for 

1 This letter la ao honourable to tlio writer, ns well as to Sir 
^ alter, that I am tempted to insert it in a note:— 

“ To Sir IT. Scott, Bart, Edinburgh. 

“Cadofan Place, Feb. 7 , IMS. 

M My Dear Sir, — Having boen sailing on Windermere when 
Lord Gilford passed the Lakes, and almost constantly confined 
since my return to town, 1 did not hear till two days ago of your 
very kind message, which, if I had received it in the north, I 
should probably nave answered In person. I do not know tlmt 
I should now have troubled you with written tlianlu for what 
Is ao natural to you as an act of cqurtesy and hospitality, if I 
were not In hopes that you might consider it as excuse enough 
for an Indulgence of inclination which might otherwise be 
thought Intrusive. 

41 Roman living has given pleasure to so many persons as you 
have done, and you must be assured that great multitudes who 
never saw you, in every quarter of the world, will regret the 
slightest disturbance or your convenience. But, as 1 have ob- 
served that the e xp ress dedaratiou of one individual sometimes 
makes mote impression than ths strongest a ur e at e of the sen- 


many years entertained for each other, and also to 
aggravate and prolong, unnecessarily, the resent- 
nfebt with which several of his friends in the Cabi- 
net had regarded liis unlooked-for appearance as a 
hostile agitator. 

I believe, with these hints, the reader is suffi- 
ciently prepared for resuming Sir Walter’s Diary. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Diary resumed — Anecdote of Culloden — Letter from Mack- 
intosh— Exhibition of Pictures — Modern Painters— Habits 
of Composition — Glengarry — Advocates* Library — Nego- 
tiations with Creditors — First Letter of MiUaclii Miua- 
growther — Chronique de Jacques do Lalatn— Progress of 
Woodstock and Buonaparte — Novels by Galt, Miss Austen, 
and Lady Morgan — Second and third Epistles of Malachi — 
Departure from Castle Street. * 

Fkb. & March 1826. 


DIARY. 

“ Edinburgh , February 10. — Went through, for 
a new day, the task of buttoning, which seems to 
me somehow to fill up more of my morning than 
usual — not, certainly, that such is the case, but that 
my mind attends to the process, having so little left 
to hope or fear. The half hour between waking 
and rising has all my life proved propitious to any 
task which was exercising my invention. When I 
got over any knotty difficulty in a story, or have 
had in former times to fill up a passage in a poem, 
it was always when I first opened my eyes that the 
desired ideas thronged upon me. This is so much 
the case, that I am in the habit of relying upon it, 
and saying to myself, when I am at a loss, 1 Never 
mind ; we shall have it at seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning.’ If I have forgot a circumstance, or a 
name, or a copy of verses, it is the same thing. I 
think the first hour of the morning is also favour- 
able to tho bodily strength. Among other feats, 
when 1 was a young man, I was able at times to 
lift a smith’s anvil with one hand, by what is called 
the horn — that projecting piece of iron on which 
tilings are beaten to turn them round. But 1 could 
only do this before breakfast. It required my full 
strength, undiminished by the least exertion, and 
those who choose to try will find the feat no easy 
one. This morning I had some new ideas respect- 
ing Woodstock, which will make the story better. 
The devil of a difficulty is, that one puzzles the 
skein in order to excite curiosity, and then cannot 
disentangle it for the satisfaction of the prying 
fiend they have raised. — I have a prettily expressed 
letter of condolence from Sir James Mackintosh. 1 


timents of multitudes, I venture to say that I most sincerely 
lament that any untoward circumstances should, even for a time, 
interrupt the indulgence of your taste and your liberal enjoy- 
ments. 1 am sorry that Scotland should, for a moment, lose 
the very peculiar distinction of having the honours of the coun- 
try done to visiters by the person at the head of our literature. 
Above all, I am sorry that a fortune earned by genius, and ex- 
pended so generously, should be for the shortest time shaken by 
the general fnlBHdtfr 

* 4 Those dispositions of yours which most quicken the follow- 
feelings of others will best console you. I have heard with de- 
light that your composure and cheerfulness have already com- 
forted those who are most affectionately interested in yon. 
What I heard of your happy temper in this way reminded me 
of Warburton’s fine diameter of Bayle — 4 He had a soul su- 
perior to the attacks of fortune, and a hc&rt practised to the 
best philosophy.' You have expended your fortune too well 
not to be consoled for a temporal? suspension of ita produce ; 
you have your genius, your fame, and, what is better than 
either, your kind and cheerfhl nature. 

44 1 trust ao much to your good-natured indulgence, that I 
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Yesterday I had an anecdote old Sir James 
Steuart Denham, 1 which is worth writing down. 
His uncle, Lord Elcho, was, as is well known, en- 
gaged in the affair of 1745. He was dissatisfied 
with the conduct of matters from beginning to end. 
Rut after the left wing of the liigldanders was 
repulsed and broken at Cullodeu, Elcho rode up to 
the Chevalier and told him all was lost, and that 
nothing remained except to charge at the head of 
two thousand men, who wore still unbroken, and 
either turn the fate of the day, or die sword in 
hand, as became liis pretensions. The Chevalier 
gave him some evasive answer, and turning his 
horse’s head, rode off the field. Lord Elcho called 
after him (I write liis very words ) — 1 There you go 
for a damned cowardly Italian !’ — and never would 
see* him again, though ho lost his property and re- 
mained an exile in the cause. Lonh Elcho left two 
copies of his memoirs, one with Sir James Steuart's 
family, one with Lord Wemyss. This is better 
evidence than the romance of Chevalier Johnstone; 
and I have little doubt it is true. Yet it is no proof 
of the Prince’s cowardice, though it shows him to 
have been no John of Gaunt. Princes are con- 
stantly surrounded with people who hold up their 
own It ft and safety to them as by far the most im- 
portant stake in any contest ; and this is a doctrine 
in which conviction is easily received. Such an 
eminent person finds everybody’s advice, save here 
and there that of a desperate Elcho, recommend 
obedience to the natural instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, which very often men of inferior situations 
find it difficult to combat, when all the world arc 
crying to them to get on and be damned, instead 
of encouraging them to run away. At PrcsUmpuim 
the Chevalier offered to lead the van, and he was 
with the second lino, which, during that brief affair, 
followed the first very close. Johnstone's own ac- 
count, carefully read, brings him within a pistol- 
shot of the first line. At the same time, Charles 
Edward had not a head or heart for great tilings, 
notwithstanding his daring adventure ; and the 
Irish officers, by whom he was guided, were poor 
creatures. Lord George Murray was the soul of 
the undertaking. 9 

“February II. — Court sat till half-past one. A 
man, calling* himself * * * * of ♦****, writes 
to me, expressing sympathy for my misfortunes, 
and offering me half the profits of what, if i under- 
stand him right, is a patent medicine, to which I 
suppose he expects me to stand trumpeter. He 
endeavours to get over my objections to accepting 
liis liberality (supposing mo tfl entertain them) by 
assuring me his conduct is founded on * a sage self- 
ishness!’ This is diverting enough. I suppose the 
Commissioners of Police will next send me a letter 
of condolence, begging my acceptance of a broom, 
a shovel, and a scavenger’s greatcoat, and assuring 
me that they had appointed me to all the emolu- 
ments of a well-frequented crossing. It would be 
doing more than they have done of late for the 
cleanliness of the streets, which, witness my shoes, 
are in a piteous pickle. I thanked the selfish sage 

hope you will pardon me for Joining my sincere tut venr humble 
voice to the admiration and sympathy of Europe. — 1 am. my 
dear Sir, yours mostjruly, J. Mackintosh.” 

i General Sir James Steuart Denham of Coltneas, Baronet. 
Colonel of the Soots Grays. His father, the celebrated politi- 
cal economist, took part In the Rebellion of 1745. and was long 
afterwards an exile. The reader is no doubt acquainted with 
Lady Mary Wortiey Montagu's Letters, address e d to him and 


with due deoorum — for what purpose can anger 
serve ? I remember once before, a mad woman, 
from about Alnwick, by name * * * * f baited me 
with letters and platts — first for charity for herself 
or some protege — I gave my guinea;-— then she 
wanted to have half the profits of a novel which I 
was to publish under my uonie and auspices. 8he 
sent mo the manuscript, and a mating tale it was, 
for some of the scenes lay in the Cabinet d Fean. 
I declined the partnership. Lastly, my fair cor- 
respondent insisted I was a lover of speculation, 
and would be much profited by going snares in a 
patent medicino which she had invented for the 
benefit of little babes. I dreaded to have anythiug 
to do with such a Herod-like affair, and begged to 
decline the honour of her correspondence in future, 
I should have thought the thing a quiz but that the 
novel was real and substantial. Sir Alexander Don 
called, and we had a good laugh together. 

“ February P2. — Having ended the second vo- 
lume of Woodstock last night, I had to begin the 
third this morning. Now I have not the slightest 
idea how the story is to be wound up to a catastro- 
phe. I am just in the same case ns I used to be 
when I lost myself in former days in some country 
to which 1 was a stranger. 1 always pushed for 
tlio pleasantest route, and either found or made it 
the nearest. It is tlio same in writing. I never 
could laydown a plan — or, having laid it down? 
1 never could adhere to it ; tlio action of composi- 
tion always extended some passages, and abridged 
or omitted others ; and )tcrsonages were rendered 
important or insignificant, not according to their 
agency iu the original conception of the piece, but 
according to the success, or otherwise, with which 
1 was able to bring them out. 1 only tried to make 
that which I was actually writing diverting and 
interesting, leaving the rest to fate. I have been 
often amused with the critics distinguishing some 
passages as particularly laboured, when the pen 
passed over the whole as fast as it could move, 
and the eye never again saw them, except in proof. 
Verso 1 write twice, and sometimes three times 
over. This hah nab at a venture is a perilous style, 

I praut, but I cannot help it. When I strain my 
mind to ideas which ore purely imaginative — for 
argument is a different thing — it soems to me that 
the sun leaves the landscape — that I think away 
the whole vivucity of in y original conception, and 
that the results are cold, tame, and spiritless. It 
is the difference between a written oration and one 
bursting from the unpremeditated exertionstof the 
speaker, which liave always something the air of 
enthusiasm and inspiration. 1 wpuld not have young 
authors imitate my carelessness, however. 

“ Head a few pages of Will D’Avenant, who was 
fond of having it supposed that Shakspeare intrigued 
with his mother. 1 think the pretension can only 
be treated as Phaeton was, according w Fielding's 
farce — 

* Betide*, by all tbs village boys I'm sham'd : 

You the sun's son. you rated 7— you be damn d I 

Egad — I’ll put that into Woodstock. It might 

his wife Lady Frances. [Sir James died at Cheltenham In 
August 1639, aged 95.] 

* -Had Prince Charles slept during the whole of the expe- 
dition,” rays the Chevalier Johnstone, “ sad allowed bonk 
George Murray to act for him according to his own judgment, 
there is every reason for supposing he would have tound the 

crown of Great Britain on his head when he awoke. — Memoir* 

of the Rebellion of 1745, London, Wtt. 4to. p. 140. 
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fome well from the old admirer of Shakspeare. 
Then Fielding’s lines were not written. What thenl 
— it is an anachronism for some sly rogue to de- 
tect. Besides, it is easy to swear they were written, 
and that Fielding adopted them from tradition. 1 

“ February 13. — The Institution for the encou- 
ragement of the Fine Arts opens to-day with a 
handsome entertainment in the Exhibition- room, 
as at Somerset House. It strikes me that the di- 
rection given by amateurs and professors to their 
protegee and pupils, who aspire to be artists, is upon 
a pedantic and false principle. All the fine arts 
have it for their highest and most legitimate end 
and purpose, to affect the human passions, or smooth 
and alleviate, for a time, the near unquiet feelings 
of the mipd — to excite wonder, or terror, or plea- 
sure, or emotion of some kind or other. It often 
happens that, in the very rise and origin of these 
arts, os in the instance of Homer, the principal I 
object is obtained in a degree not equalled by any 
successor. But there is a degree of execution, 
which, in more refined times, the poet or musician 
begins to study, which gives a valne of its own 
to their productions, of a different kind from the 
rude strength of their predecessors. Poetry be- 
comes complicated in its rules — music learned in 
its cadences and harmonies — rhetoric subtle in its 
periods. There is more given to tho labour of exe- 
cuting — less attained by the effect produced. Still 
the nobler and popular end of these arts is not 
forgotten; and if we have some productions too 
learned — too rtchei'ches for public feeling — wo 
have, every now and then, music that electrifies a 
whole assembly, eloquence which shakes the forum, 
and poetry which carries men up to the third hea- 
ven. But in painting it is different ; it is all be- 
come a mystery, the secret of which is lodged in a 
few connoisseurs, whose object is not to praise tho 
works of such painters as produce effect on man- 
kind at large, but to class them according to their 
proficiency in the inferior rules of the art, which, 
though most necessary to be taught and learned, 
should yet only be considered as tho Grad us ad 
Parnaseum , — the steps by which the higher and 
ultimate object of a great popular effect is to be 
attained. They have all embraced tho very style 
of criticism which induced Michael Angelo to call 
some Pope a poor creature, when, turning his at- 
tention from the general effect of a noble statue, 
his holiness began to criticise the hem of the robe. 
This seems to me the cause of the decay of this de- 
lightful %rt, especially in history, its noblest branch. 
As I speak to myself, I may say that a painting 
should, to he excellent, have something to say to 
the mind of a man, like myself, well educated, and 
susceptible of those feelings which anything strong- 
ly recalling natural emotion is likely to inspire. 
But how seldom do I see anything that moves me 
much 1 Wilkie, the far more than Teniers of Scot- 
land, certainly gave many new ideas. So docs Will 
Allan, though overwhelmed with their remarks 
about colouring and grouping, against which they 
are not willing to place his general and original 
merits. Landseer's dogs were the most tnaguifi- 
cent things I ever saw — leaping, and bounding, 
and grinning on the canvass. Leslie has great 
powers ; and tlie^ scenes from Moliere by Newton 
are excellent. Yet painting wants a regenerator 

1 See the couplet, and tlie apology, Jr. Woodstock. cIiad. 
xxv. 


— some one who vM\ sweep the cobwebs out of his 
head before he takes the pallet, as Chantrey has 
done in the Bister art. At present we are painting 
pictures from the ancients, as authora in the days 
of Louis Quatorze wrote epic poems according to 
the recipe of Dacier and Co. The poor reader or 
spectator has no remedy; the compositions are se- 
cundum artem; and if he does not like them, he is 
no judge, that’s all. 

u February 14. — I had a call from Glengarry 
yesterday, as kind and friendly as usual.* This 
gentleman is a kind of Quixote in our age, having 
retained, in their full extent, the whole feelings of 
clanship and chieftainship, elsewhere so long aban- 
doned. He seems to have lived a century too late, 
and to exist, in a state of complete law and order, 
like a Glengarry of old, whose will was law to his 
sept. Warm-Hearted, generous, friendly, he is be- 
loved by those who know him, and his efforts are 
unceasing to show kindness to those of his clan who 
are disposed fully to admit his pretensions. To 
dispute them, is to incur his resentment, which lias 
sometimes broken out in acts of violence which have 
brought him into collision with the law. To me he 
is a treasure, as being full of information as to the 
history of his own clan, and the manners and cus- 
toms of the Highlanders in general. Strong, active, 
and muscular, ho follows the chase of the deer for 
days and nights together, sleeping in his plaid when 
darkness overtakes him. The number of his sin- 
gular exploits would fill a volume; for, as his pre- 
tensions are high, and not always willingly yielded 
to, he is every now and then giving rise to some 
rumour. He is, on many of these occasions, as 
much sinned against as sinning ; for men, knowing 
his temper, sometimes provoke him, conscious that 
Glengarry, from his character for violence, will al- 
ways be put in the wrong by the public. I have 
seen him behave in a very manly manner when 
thus tempted. He lias of late prosecuted a quarrel, 
ridiculous enough in the present day, to have him- 
self admitted and recognised as Chief of the whole 
Clan Ranald, or surname of Macdonald. The truth 
seems to be, that the present Clanranahl is not 
descended from a legitimate chieftain of the tribe ; 
for, having accomplished a revolution in the lGtli 
century, they adopted a Tanist, or Captain, that is, 
a Cl lief not in tho direct line of succession — name- 
ly, a certain Ian Moidart, or John of Moidart, who 
took the title of Captain of Clanranahl, with all the 
powers of Chief ; and even Glengarry’s ancestor 
recognised them as chiefs de facto , if not de jure. 
The fact is, that this elective power was, in cases 
of insanity, imbecility, or the like, exercised by the 
Celtic tribes ; and though Ian Moidart was no chief 
by birth, yet by election he became so, and trans- 
mitted his power to his descendant, os would King 
William 111., if he had had any. So it is abfturd 
to set up the jus sanguinis now, which Glengarry’s 
ancestors did not, or could not, make good, when it 
was a right worth combating for. — 1 wrought out 
my full task yesterday. 

“ Saw Cadell as I returned from the Court. He 
seemed dejected, and gloomy about the extent of 
stock of novels, dec. on hand. He infected me w ith 
his want of spirits, and 1 almost wish my wife had 
not asked Mr Scrope and Charles K. Sharpe for 
this day. But the former sent such loads of game 

* Colonel RuiMion Macdonell a i Glengarry. He died in 
January 1826 
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that Lady Scott’s gratitude became ungovernable. 1 j 
J have not seen a creature at dinner since the dire- 
ful 17th of January, except my own family and Mr 
Laidlaw. The love of solitude increases by indul- 

f enee; I hope it will not diverge into misanthropy. 

t does not mend the matter that tills is the first 
day that a ticket for sale is on my house, poor No. 
39. One gets accustomed even to stone walls, and 
the place suited me very well.. All our furniture, 
too, is to go — a hundred little articles that seemed 
to me connected with all the happier years of my* 
life. It is a sorry business. But rarsum corda . 

“ My two friends came as expected, also Missic, 
and staid till half-past ten. Promised Sharpe the 
set of Piranesi’s views in the dining-parlour. They 
belonged to my uncle, so I do not like to sell them. 

U j?ebruaru IS. — Yesterday I did not write a line 
of Woodstock. Partly, 1 was a little out of spirits, 
though that would not have hindered. Partly, I 
wanted to wait for some now ideas — a sort of col- 
lecting of straw to make bricks of. Partly, I was 
a little too far lieyond tlie press. 1 cannot pull well 
in long traces, when the draught is too far behind 
me. I love to have the press thumping, clattering, 
and banging in my rear; it creates the necessity 
which almost always makes me work best. Needs 
must when the devil drives — and drive he does 
even according to the letter. 1 must work to-day, 
however. --Attended a mooting of the Faculty about 
our new library. I spoko — saying that I hoped we 
would now at. length net upon a general plan, and 
look forward to commencing upon such a scale as 
might Hccun; ns at least for a century against the 
petty and management, which we have 

hitherto thought sufficient, of fitting up one room 
after another. Disconnected and distant, these have 
been costing large sums of money from time to 
time, all now thrown away. Wo are now to have 
space enough for a very large range of buildings, 
which we may execute in a simple taste, leaving 
< Government to ornament them if they shall think 
proper — otherwise to be plain, modest, and hand- 
some, and capable of being executed by degrees, 
and in such portions as convenience may admit of. 
— Poor James Ilogg, tlio Ettrick Shepherd, eamo 
to advise with me al»out his affairs, — lie is sinking 
under the times; having no assistance to give him, 
my advice, I fear, will be of Ilttlo service. I am 
sorry for him if that would help him, especially as, 
by his own account, a couplo of hundred pounds 
would carry him on. 

4< February Ifi . — ( Misfortune’s growling hark’* 
comes louder and louder. By assigning my whole 
property to trustees for behoof of creditors, with 
two works in progress and nigh publication, and 
with all my future literary labours, I conceived I 
was bringing into the field a large fund of payment, 
which could not exist without my exertions, and 
that thus far I was entitled to a corresponding de- 
gree of indulgence. I therefore supposed, on selling 
.this house, and various other property, and on 
receiving the price of Woodstock and Napoleon, 
that they would give mo leisure to make other 


exertions, and be content with the rents of Abbots- 
ford, without attempting a sale. This would have 
been the more reasonable, as the very printing of 
these works must amount to a large sum, of which 
they will touch the profits. In me course of this 
delay I supposed 1 was to have the chanee of get- 
ting some insight both into Constable’s affairs and 
those of Hurst and Robinson. Nay, employing 
those houses, under precautions, to sell the works, 
the publisher's profit would have come in to pay 
part of their debt. But Gibson last night came in 
after dinner, and gave me to understand that the 
Bauk of Scotland see this in a different -point of 
view, and consider my contribution of the produce 
of past, present, and future labours, as compen- 
sated in full by their accepting of the trust-deed, 
instead of pursuing the mode of sequestration, and 
placing me in the Gazette. They therefore expect 
the trustees to commence a lawsuit to reduce the 
marriage-settlement which settles the estate upon 
Walter; thus loading me with a most ex|KUisive 
suit, and I suppose selling library and whatever else 
they ean lay hold on. 

“ Now this seems unequal measure, and would 
besides of itoelf totally destroy any power of fancy 
— of genius, if it deserves the name, which may 
remain to me. A mun cannot write in the House 
of Correction; and this species of y*ein4 forte, et dure 
which is threatened would render it impossible for 
one to help himself or others. So I told Gibson I 
had my mind made up as far back as the *2 4th of 
January, not to sutfer myself to be harder pressed 
| than law would press me. If this great commercial 
| company, through whose hands 1 have directed so 
j many thousands, think they aro right in taking 
; every advantage and giving none, it must b© my 
j care to sec that they take none hut what tlie law 
. gives them, if they take the sword of tho law, I 
1 must luy hold of the shield. If they arc determined 
; to consider me ns un irretrievable bankrupt, they 
j have no title to object to my settling upon tlie usual 
terms which tho statute requires. They probably 
are of opinion, that 1 will be ashamed to do tlirn by 
applying publicly for a sequestration. Now, my 
feelings arc? different. I am ashamed to owe debts 
I cannot pay; hut 1 am not ashamed of being 
classed with those to whose rank I belong. The 
disgrace is in being an actual bankrupt, not in be- 
ing made a legal one. 1 bad like to have been too 
hasty in this matter. I must have a clear under- 
standing that 1 am to be benefited or indulged in 
some way, if 1 bring in two such funds as those 
works in progr< ss, worth certainly from £10,000 to 
£1.5,000. 

"February 17. — .Slept sound, for nature repays 
| herself for the vexation the mind sometimes gives 
! her. This morning put interlocutors on several 
Sheriff-court processes from Selkirkshire. a Gibson 
came to-night to say that he had spoken at full 
length with Alexander Monypenny, proposed as 
trustee on the part of the Bank of Scotland, and 
found him decidedly in favour of the most moderate 
measures, and taking burden on liimself that the 


1 I transcribe a letter from f*ir Walter, on nn occasion of this 
tort, from the tint chapter of Mr Scrope'a “Art of Deer- 
stalking:" « 

■' Thanks, dear sir, for tour Tmitott; for floor <-r fatter 
Nnrer roam'd In a fora*, or nmokrd in a platirr.** 

" Your superb haunch Arrived in excellent time to feast a 
new married couple, tlie Douglasses of M , and was pro- 

nounced by far the finest that coukl by possibility have been 


seen in Teviotdafe since Chevy Chase. I did not venture on 
the carving, being wanted both by your hints, and tlie example 
of old Robert BueUr, who used to say that lie bad thirty 
friends during a fortnight's residence at Harrow gate, and lost 
them all in tlie carving of one haunch of venisoo ; so I put 
Lockhart on tlie duty, and, as the haunch was too large to re- 
quire strict economy, lie becked and hewed ft well enough." 

• Burns's Dedication to Oavin Hamilton. 
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Bank would proceed with such lenity as might 
enable me to have some time and opportunity to 
dear these affairs out. I repose trust in Mr M. 
entirely. His lather. Colonel Mony penny, was my 
early mend, kind and hospitable to me when 1 was 
a mere boy. He had much of old General Withers 
about him, as expressed in Pope's epitaph — 

4 A worth in youth approved, 

A soft humanity in ago beloved ! * 

His son David, and a younger brother, Frank, a* 
soldier, who perished by drowning on a boating 
party from Gibraltar, wero my schoolfellows; and 
with tile survivor, now Lord Pitmilly, I have al- 
ways kept up a friendly intercourse. Of this gen- 
tleman, on whom my fortunes are to depend, I know 
little. He was Colin Mackenzie's partner in busi- 
ness while my friend pursued it, and he speaks 
highly of him: that’s a great deal. He is secretary 
to the Pitt Club, and we have had all our lives the 
habit idem sentire de republica : that 's much too. 
Lastly, he is a man of perfect honour and reputa- 
tion; and I have nothing to ask which such a man 
would not either grant or convince me was unrea- 
sonable. I have, to be sure, something of a consti- 
tutional and hereditary obstinacy ; but it is in me a 
dormant quality. Convince my understanding, and 
I am perfectly docile; stir my passions*by coldness 
or affronts, and the devil would not drive me from 
my purpose. Let me record, 1 have striven against 
this besetting sin. When I was a boy, and on foot 
expeditions, os we had many, no creature could be 
bo indifferent which way our course was directed, 
and 1 acquiesced in what any one proposed ; hut if 
I was once driven to make a choice, and felt piqued 
in honour to maintain my proposition,! have broken 
off from the whole party, rather than yield to any 
one. Time has sobered this pertinacity of mind; 
but it still exists, and 1 must be on my guard against 
it. It is the same with me in politics. In general 
J care very little about the matter, and from year’s 
end to year’s end have scarce a thought connected 
with thorn, except to laugh at the fools who think 
to make them wives great men out of little by swag- 
gering in the rear of a party. But either actually 
important events, or such as seemed so by their 
close neighbourhood to me, have always hurried 
me off my feet, and made me, as 1 have sometimes 
regretted, more forward and tnoro violent than 
those who had a regular jog-trot way of busying 
themselves in public matters. Good luck; for had 
I lived in troublesome times, and chanced to be on 
the unhappy side, I had been lmngcd to a certainty. 
What 1 have always remarked lias been, that many 
who have hallooed* me on at public meetings, and 
so forth, have quietly left me to the odium which a 
xn&n known to the public always has more than his 
own share of; while, on the other li&nd, they were 
easily suqpesgful in pressing before me, who never 
pressed forward at all, when there was any distri- 
bution of public favours or the like. 1 am horribly 
tempted to interfere in tills business of altering the 
system of banks in Scotland; and yet I know that 
if I can attract any notice, 1 will offend my Eng- 
lish friends, without propitiating our doom in Scot- 
land. I will think of it till to-morrow. It is making 
myself of too much importance, after all. 

* A parody on Moore’s Minstrel Boy. 

* This hint was taken up In Count Robert of 1 Paris. 

J This was a club-house on the London rlsn, in Prince's 


“ Fdrruary 18. — I set about Malachi Makgrow- 
ther’s Letter on the late disposition to change every 
thing in Scotland to an English model, but without 
resolving about the publication. They do treat us 
very provokingly. 

* O Land of Cakeef said the Northern bazti. 

Though ail the world betrays thee. 

One fiiithful pen. thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful hurp HluiU praise uiee / 1 

“February ID. — Finished my letter (Malachi 
Malagrowther) this morning, ana sent it to James 
B., who is to call with the result this forenoon. — 
I am not very anxious to get on with Woodstock. 
I want to see what Constable's people mean to do 
when they have their trustee. For an unfinished 
works they must treat with the author. ' It is the 
old story of the varnish spread over the picture, 
which nothing but the artist’s own hand could re- 
move. A finished work might be Beized under 
some legal pretence. 

“ Being troubled with thick-coming fancies, and 
a slight palpitation of the heart, I have been reading 
the Chronicle of the Good Knight Messire Jacques 
de Lalain — curious, but dull, from the constant re- 
petition of the same specieB of combats in the same 
stylo and phrase. It is like washing bushels of sand 
for a grain of gold. It passes the time, however, 
especially in that listless mood when your mind is 
half on your book, half on something else. You 
catch something to arrest the attention every now 
and then, and what you miss is not worth going 
back upon; — idle man’s studies, in Bliort. Still, 
things occur to one. Something might be made of 
a tale of chivalry — taken from the Passage of Arms, 
which Jacques dc Lalain maintained for the first 
day of every month for a twelvemonth. 2 The first 
mention perhaps of red-hot balls appears in the 
siege of Oudenarde by the Citizens of Ghent — 
Chronique, p. 2D3. This would be light summer 
work. 

“ J. B. came and sat an hour. I led him to talk 
of Woodstock; und, to say truth, his approbation 
did me much good. I am aware it may — nay, must 
be partial; yet is lie Tom Tell-truth, and totally 
unable to disguise his real feelings. I think 1 make 
no habit of feeding on praise, and despise those 
whom I see greedy for it, as much as 1 should an 
underbred fellow who, after eating a cherry-tart, 
proceeded to lick the plate. But w hen one is flag- 
ging, a little praise (if it can be had genuine and 
unadulterated by flattery, which is as difficult to 
como by as the genuine mountain-dew) is a cordial 
after all. So now — tamos corazon — let us atone 
for the loss of the morning. 

“February 20. — Yesterday, though late in be- 
ginning, I nearly finished my task, wiiicli is six of 
my close pages — about thirty pages of print — a full 
and uninterrupted day's work. To-day 1 have al- 
ready written four, and with some confidence. Thus 
does flattery or praise oil the wheels. It is but two 
o’clock. — Skene was here remonstrating against my 
taking apartments at tho Albyn Club, 2 and recom- 
mending that I should rather stay with them. I 
told him that was altogether impossible. I hoped 
to visit them often, — but for taking a permanent 
residence, I was altogether the Country Mouse, and 
voted for 1 

Street, a little eastward from the Mound. On its diaeoluticn 
won afterwards, 81r W. was elected by aocUmatinn Into the 
eider society railed the New Club, who had then their house in 
bt Andrew's Squ are. 
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— ‘ A hollow tree. 

A craet of breed end liberty . m 


The chain of friendship, however bright, does not 
stand the attrition of constant dose contact 

“ February 21. — Corrected the proofs of Malachi 
this morning: it may fall dead, and there will be 
a aquib lost; it may chance to light on some ingre- 
dients of national feeling and set folios beards in a 
blaze — and so much the better if it does* 1 mean, 
better for Scotland — not a whit for me. Attended 
the hearing in Parliament- House till near four 
o’clock, so 1 shall do little to-night, for 1 am tired 
and sleepy. One person talking for a long time, 
whether in pulpit, or at the bar, or anywhere else, 
unless the interest be great, and the eloquenoo of 
the highest character, sets me to sleep. I impu- 
dently lean my head on my hand in the Court, and 
take my nap without shame. The Lords may keep 
awake and mind their own affairs. Quod supra nos 
nihil ad nos. These clerks* stools are certainly as 
easy seats os are iu Scotland, those of the Barons 
of the Exchequer always excepted. 

“February 22 . — Bailantyne breakfasted, and is 
to negotiate about Malachi with Blackwood. It 
reads not amiss; and if I can get a few guineas for 
it, I shall not be ashamed to take them; fdfr, pay- 
ing l^ady Scott, 1 have Just left between £3 ana £4 
ft>r any necessary occasion, nud my salary does not 
become due until 20th March, and the expense of 
removing, At* is to be provided. for: 


* Hut shall wo go mourn for that, my ctatrf 


The mere scarcity of money (no that actual wants 
are provided) is not poverty — it is tins bitter draught 
to owe money which wo cannot pay*. Laboured 
fairly at Woodstock to-day, but principally in re- 
vising and adding to Malachi, of which an edition 
as a pamphlet is anxiously desired. 1 have lugged 
in my old friend Cardrona* — I hope it will not be 
thought unkindly. The Banks arc anxious to have 
it published. r jf*hey were lately exercising lenity 
towards me, and if 1 can benefit them. It will be an 
instance of the 4 King's errand lying in the cadger’s 
gate/ 

“February 23. — Corrected two sheets of Wood- 
stock this morning. These are not the days of 
idleness. The fact is, that the not seeing company 
gives me a command of my time which I possessed 
at no other period in my life, at least since I knew 
how to make some use of my leisure. ^ There is a 
great pleasure in sitting down to write with tho 
consciousness that nothing will occur during the 
day to break the spell. Detained in the Court till 
past three, and came homo just in time to escape a 
terrible squall. 1 am a good deal jaded, and will 
not work till after dinner. There is a sort of drowsy 
vacillation of mind attends fatigue with me. 1 can 
command my pen as the schoctl-cppy recommends, 
hue cannot equally command mv thoughts, and often 
write one word for another. Read a little volume 
called the Omen — very well written — deep and 
powerful language. 8 

“ February 24. — Went down to printing-office 


1 Pope s Imitation of Horace t book ii. set & 

» The late Mr WilHammi of Caldrons, in PoebtaHbiro, was 
a strange humourist, of whom Sir Walter tdd many stories. 
The allusion bm is to tbs anecdote of tho Leetle Anderson in 
tha first of Malachi s Epistles.— Saa Scott’s Prose Miscellanies, 

sSsfmShby Mr Galt, had just been paMlaM* — 
Walter’s review of this novel In msMiecellanemu Prose Works f 


m 

after the Court, an d corrected Malachi. J. B. rs» ~ 
proaches me with having taken much more pains 
in this temporary pamphlet than on works which 
have a greater interest on my fortunes. I have 
certainly bestowed enough of revision and correc- 
tion. But the cases are different. In a novel or 
poem I run the course alone-— hors I am taking up 
die cudgels, and may expect a drubbing in return. 
Besides, I do feel that this is public matter h *' 
which the country is deeply interested; and, there- 
fore, is fa£ more important than anything refer- 
ring to my fame or fortune alone. The pamphlet . 
will soon be out ; meantime Malachi prospers and 
exritos much attention. Tho Banka have bespoke 
600 copies. Tho country is taking the alarm; and* * 
I tli ink, the Ministers will not dare to press tha 
measure. I should rejoice to see the old red lion ; 
ramp a little, and the thistle again claim its acme 
me impune. I do believe Scotsmen will show them* 
selves unanimous at hfrt, where their cash is con* 
cerned. They shall not want backing. I incline 
to cry with Birou in Love's Labour Iiost, ' 

* Mote AMs, mors AMs, stir them mi.* 

I suppose ail imaginative people feel more or 1cm 
of excitation from a scene of insurrection or tu* 
mult, or of general expression of national feeding. 
When I was a lad, poor Davio Douglas 4 used tc 
accuse me of being eupidut notarum rerun I, and 
say that l loved the stimulus of a broil. It might 
be so then, and even still— 

* Even in our uahes livo tbslr wonted fires. • \ 

Whimsical enough, that when I was trying to ani- 
mate Scotland against the currency bill, John Gib- 
son brought me the deed of trust, assigning n»y 
whole estate, to be subscribed by me; so that 1 am 
turning patriot, and taking charge of the affairs of 
the country, on the very day I proclaim myself in- 
capable of managing my own. What of that! Who 
would think of their own trumpery debts, when 
they are taking tho support of the whole system of 
Scottish banking on their shoulders ! Odd enough 
too — on this day, for the first time since the awful 
17th January, we entertain a party at dinner — 
Lady Anna Maria Elliot/ W. Clerk, Joint A. Mur* 
ray/ and Thomas Thomson— as if we gave a din- 
ner on account of my cesiiofori. 

“February 25. — Our party yesterday went off 
very gaily ; much laugh and fun, and I think I en- 
joyed it more from the rarity of the event— I mean 
from having seen society at home so seldom of late. 
My head aches slightly though; yet we were but a 
bottle of champaign, one of port, one of old sherry, 
and two of claret, among four gentlemen and three 
ladies. I liave been led, from this incident, to think 
of taking chambers near Clerk, in Rose Court. 
Methinks the retired situation should suit me well. 
Then a man and woman would be my whole estab- 
lishment. My superfluous furniture might serve, 
and I could ask a friend or two to dinner, as I 
have been accustomed to do. I shall look it tin 
place to-day. I must set now to a second epistle 
of Malachi to the Athenians. If I can but get the 



« Lord RestoD.— fiss ante, p* 1. 
s Gray’* Elegy. 


e Xo« Lady A. M. Donkin. 

i Altemrde Lord Advocate. end now • Judge of Emfon by 
the title of Lord Murray. (IKS.) 
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Milky Scottish spirit set up, tlie devil won’t turn 
them. 

* Cock up your beaver, an«l cock it fu* sprush ; 

We Ml over the Jlonler, and give tlw'iu a brush ; 

There's nomebody there well teach better behaviour; 

Uey Johnnie, lad, cock up your beaver.' 

« February 26. — Spent the morning and till din- 
ner on Malachi’* second epistle. It is difficult to 
steer betwixt tlic natural impulse of one’s national* 
feelings setting in one direction, and the prudent 
regard to the interests of the empire and its inter- 
nal peace and quiet, recommending less vehement 
expression. 1 will endeavour to keep sight of both. 
But were my own interest alone concerned, d — n 
me but I would give it them hot! Had some valu- 
able communications from Colin Mackenzie, which 
will supply my plentiful lack of facts. 

“ Received an anonymous satire in doggrel, 
which, having read the first verse and lost, I com- 
mitted to the flames. — Peter Murray of Simprim 
called, and sat lialf-an-hour — an old friend, and 
who, from the peculiarity am! originality of his ge- 
nius, is one of the most entertaining companions I 
have ever known. But I must finish Malachi. 

“ February 27. — Malachi is getting on; 1 must 
finish him to-uight. I dare say some of my London 
friends will 1>c displeased — Canning perhaps, for 
lie is engouc of lluskisson. Can’t liclp it. — The 
place l looked at won’t do ; but I must really get 
some lodging, for, reason or none, Dalglcish will 
not leave me, and erics and makes a scene. 1 Now, 
if I staid alone in a little set of chambers, he would 
serve greatly for my accommodation. There are 
some places of the land in the New Buildings; but 
they are distant from the Court, and I cannot walk 
well on the pavement. It is odd enough, that just 
when I had made a resolution to use my coach fre- 
quently, 1 ceased to keep one. 

“ February 20. — Completed Malachi to-day. 1 1 
is more serious than the first, and in some places 
perhaps too |K*ppery. Never mind; if you would 
nave a horse kick, make a cruppor out of a whin- 
cow ; a and I trust to see Scotland kick and fling to 
wnno purpose. Woodstock lies back for this. But 
quid non pro pat ria? 

'‘Match 1. — Malachi is in the Edinburgh Jour- 
nal to-day, and reads liko the work of an uncompro- 
mising right-forward Scqt of the old school. Some 
of the cautious and plucklcss instigators will be 
afraid of their confederate ; for if a man of somo 
energy and openness of character happens to be on 
the same side with these jobliers, they stand as 
much in awe of his vehemence as did the inexpe- 
rienced conjurer who invoked a fiend whom lie 
could not manage. * Came home in u heavy shower 
with tlie Solicitor. I tried him on the question, hut 
found him reserved. The future Lord Advocate 
must be cautious; but I can tell my good friend 
John Hope, that if he acts the part of a firm and 
resolute Scottish patriot, both his own country and 
England will respect him the more. Ah ! Hal Dun- 
das, tliero was no truckling in thy day ! 

* Looked out a quantity of things, to go to Ab- 

botsford ; for we are flitting, if you please. It is 
with a sense of pain that i leave behind a pai*cel 
of trumpery prints and little ornaments, once tho 
pride of Lady S 's heart, but which she sees 

1 Balgleish wan Sir Walter's butler, lie said he cared not 
how much hla warn were reduced — hut go be would not. 

* ITtieme- Anglic^, a bush of furse. 


consigned with indifference to tlie chance of an 
auction. Things that have had their day of import- 
ance with me I cannot forget, though the merest 
trifles. But I am glad that she, with bad health, 
and enough to vex her, has not the same useless 
mode of associating recollections with this unplea- 
sant business. The best part of it in the neces- 
sity of leaving behind, viz. getting rid of, a net of 
most wretched daubs of landscapes, in great gilded 
frames, of winch 1 have often been heartily ashamed. 
The history of them was curious. An amateur art- 
ist (a lady) happened to fall into misfortunes, upon 
which her landscapes, the character of which had 
been buoyed up far beyond their proper level, sank 
now beneath it, and it was low enough. One most 
amiable and accomplished old lady continued to 
encourage her pencil, and to order pictures lifter 

r *ctures, which she* sent hi presents to her friends. 

suppose 1 have eight or ten of them, which I 
could not avoid accepting. There will be plenty of 
laughing when they come to bo sold. It would be 
a good joke enough to cause it to be circulated that 
they wore performances of my own in early youth, 

and looked on and bought up as curiosities. Do 

you know why you have wntten all this down. Sir 
W.l You want to put off writing Woodstock, just 
as easily done as these memoranda, but which it 
happens your duty and your prudence recommend, 
and therefore you are loath to begin. 

4 Hcigho, 

I ain't say no ; * 

Hot tills piece of task-work off I can stave, O, 

For Mabiclil's posting into un octavo ; 

To correct tlie proof-sheets only this night I have, O, 

Ho Conscience you've gotten as good as you gave, O ; 

Hut to-morrow a new aay we *11 better behave, O, 

Ho I lay down the pen, and your pardon 1 crave, O.* 

“March 2. — I have a letter from Colin Mac- 
kenzie, approving Malachi : * Cold men may say it 
is too strong ; but from the true men of Scotland 
you are sure of the w'arnicst gratitude.’ 1 never 
have yet found, nor do I expect it on this occasion, 
that ill-will dies in debt, or what is called gratitude 
distresses herself by frequent payments. The ono 
is like a ward-holding, and pays its reddendo in 
liard blows. The oilier a blanch- tenure, and is dis- 
charged for payment of a red rose, or a pepper- 
corn. He that takes the forlorn hope in ail attack, 
is often deserted by them that should support him. 
and who generally throw the blame of their own 
cowardice upon his rashness. We shall see this end 
in tlie same way. But I foresaw it from the begin- 
ning. The bankers will be persuaded that it is a 
squib wliich may bum tlicir own fingers, and will 
curse the poor pyrotechnist that compounded it; — 

if they do, they be d d. Slept indifferently, 

and dreamed of Napoleon’s last moments, of which 
I was reading a medical account last night, by Dr 
Aruott. Horrible death — a cancer on the pylorus. 
I would have given something to have lain still this 
morning and mad& up for lost time. Qut desidim 
raledixT. If you once turn on your side after the 
hour at which you ought to rise, it is all over. Bolt 
up at onco. Bad night last — tlie next is sure to be 
better. 

4 Wlien tlie drum beats, mafep ready ; 

MV hen the life plays, march away— 

To tlie roll-calf, to the roll-call, to the roll-call. 

Before the break of day.* 

“ Dined with Chief-Commissioner: Admiral Adam, 
W. Clerk, Thomson, and I. The excellent old man 
was cheerful at intervals — at times sad, as wasua- 
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turn]. A good blunder, he told us, occurred iu the 
Aniumdale ease, which was a question partly of 
domicile. It was proved, tliat leaving Loch wood, 
the Karl had given up his kain and carriages; 1 this 
an English counsel contended was the best of all 
IHMsiblo proofs that the noble Earl designed an ab- 
solute change of residence, since he laid aside his 
traiking-stick and his couch. — First epistle of Main- 
chi out of print already. 

M March 3. — Could not get the last sheets of Ma- 
lachi, Second Epistle, so they must go out to the 
world uncorrected — a groat loss, for the !o*t touches 
are always most effectual ; and 1 expect misprints 
in the additional matter. We \v»*re especially obliged 
to have it out this morning that it may operate uh 
a gentle preparative for the meeting of inhabitants 
at *two o’clock. Vogue la galrrr — we shall *u*e if 
Scotsmen have any pluck left : if not, they may kill 
the next Percy themselves. It- is ridiculous enough 
for me, in a state of insolvency for the present, to 
be battling al»out gold and paper currency — it is 
something like the humorous touch in Hogarth's 
Distressed Poet, where the poor starveling of tho 
Muses is engaged, when in the abyss of poverty, in 
writing an essay on Payment of the National Debt* 
and his wall is adorned with n plan of the mines 
of Peru. Nevertheless, even these fugitive attempts, 
from the success which they have had, and the 
noise; they are making, servo to .sh*.’v the truth oi 
the old proverb — 

4 Wlu-n lioune and land nrn conn and pjxnt. 

Then teaming i» most excellent.’ 

On the wide, I a'n glad of this brmV/ie, as far as 
I am concerned } people will not dtuv talk of me as 
an object of pity — no more 4 poor-manning.’ Who 
asks how many piiuds Scots the old chuiupinu lmd 
ill his pocket when 

* I to H j t n bugle to Ida mouth 
And Mi w ku loud uml Mirill, 

The trees in icrecnwofirl ftltook thereat, 
h:io loud rung every hill?** 

This sounds conceited enough, yet is not far from 
truth. 

44 The meeting was very numerous, — five hundred 
or six hundred at least, and unanimous, saving ond 
Mr liowden, who having been all liis life, as 1 am 
told, in bitter opposition to Ministers, proposed on 
the present occasion that the whole contested mea- 
sure should lie trusted to their wisdom. I suppose 
he chose the opportunity of placing his own opinion 
in opposition, single opposition too, to one of a large 
assembly. The speaking was very moderate. Re- 
port had said that Jeffrey, J. A. Murray, and other 
sages of the economical school were to unbuckle 
their mails, and give us their opinions. But no 
such great guns appeared. If they had, having the 
multitude on my side, I would have tried to break 
a lance with them. A few short, but well expressed 
resolutions, were adopted unanimously. These were 
proposed by Lord Rollo, and seconded by Sir James 
Ferguason, Bart. I was named one of a committee 
to encourage all sorts of opposition to the measure. 
So 1 have already broken through two good and 
wise resolutions — one, that l would not w'rito on 
political controversy ; another, that 1 would not be 
named in jmblic«omni it tecs. If my good resolves 

■ Kain. in Scotch law, means payment in kind —Carriage*, 
I n the same phraseology, stands for service* in driving with 
horse and cart. 

4 Ballad of Hardyknuie, slightly altered. 


go this way, like snaie qf a dyke — the Lord help ( 
me ! 

“ March 4. — Last night I Had a letter from Lock- 
hart, wlm, speaking of Malaehi, says, 4 Tho Minis- 
ters arc sore beyond imagination at present ; and 
some of them, 1 hear, have felt this new whip on 
the raw to some purpose.* 1 conclude lie means 
Canning is offended. 1 can’t help it, as T said before 
— fiat just ilia, rucU cerium. No cause in which I had 
the slightest personal interest should have made 
me use my pen against them, blunt and pointed aa 
»t may be. But as they are about to throw this 
country into distress and danger, by a measure of 
useless and uncalled-for experiment, they must hear 
the opinion of tho Scotsman, to whom it is of no 
other consequence than os a general measure af- 
fecting tho country at largo --and mow they shall 
hear. I had determined to lay down the pen. But 
now they shall have another of Mnluchi, beginning 
with bufibonory, and ending as seriously as 1 can 
write it. It is like a frenzy that will agitate the up- 
per and middling classes of society, so very friendly 
to them, with unnecessary and hazardous projects. 

4 Oh, thus It wna ilioy tcveil them dear, 

Anil nought how to re qi if to Vm, 

And having no frirrwl* loti hut Miry, 

They iliil rexolut to light them.* 

The country is very high just now. England may 
carry the measure if she will, doubtless. But whtrt 
will be tho coiihcq iience of the distress ensuing. 
Hod. only can foretell. Lockhart, moreover, in- 
quires a>utt my affairs anxiously, mid asks what 
ho is to say about them ; says * he lias inquiries 
every tiny; kind, most kind* all, aiul among tho 
most interested and anxious, Sir William Knighton, 
who told me tin; King was quite melanchnly all tho 
evening ho heurd of it.* This l run well Ix-lieve, 
for tho King, educated as a prince, has neverflwt- 
Iosh as true and kind a heart as any subject in hi* 
dominions, lie goes on — 4 1 do think they would 
give you a Baron's gown as soon as possible/ iVc. 
i have written to him in answer, showing l have 
enough to carry me on, and can dedicate my lite- 
rary efforts to clear my land. Tho preferment 
would suit me well, and tin 4 late Duke of Bucclcuclt 

f ave me his interest for it. I (hire say tho young 
>uko would do the same, for the in varied love I 
have borne Ids house ; and by and by he will have 
a voice potential. Blit there in Sir William Rae, 
whose prevailing claim l would never place my 
own in opposition to, even were it possible, by a 
tour dc force , such as L. points at, to set it aside. 
Mean li in. , 1 am building a barrier betwixt me and 
promotion. • 

44 In the meanwhile, now I am not pulled about 
for money, &c., methinks I am happier without my 
wealth than with it. Everything is paid. I liavo 
no one anxious to make up a ram, and pushing for 
his account to be paid. Since 17th January, I 
have not laid out a guinea, out of my own hand, 
save two or three in charity. Mid six shillings ter 
a pocket-book. But the each with which 1 set out 
having run short for family expenses, I drew on 
Blackwood, through Bullantyne, which was ho- 
noured, for £25, to account of Malaclii’s Letters, 
— of which another edition of one thousand is or- 
dered, — and gave it to Lady Scott, because our re- 
moval will require that in hand. On the 20th my 
quarter comes in, and though I have something to 
pay out of it, I shall be on velvet for expense s and 
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regular I will be. Methinks all trifling objects of 
expenditure seem to grow light in my eyes. That 
( miy regain independence, I must be saving. 
But ambition awakes, as love of indulgence dies 
and is mortified witbin me. ‘ Dark Catliullin will 
be renowned or dead.’ 1 

“March 5. — Something of toddy and cigar in 
t hat last quotation, I think. Yet I only smoked 
two, and liquified with one glass of spirits and 
water. I have sworn I will not blot out what I 
have once written here. 

“March 6. — Finished third Malachi, which I 
don’t much like. It respects the difficulty of finding 
gold to replace the paper circulation. Now this 
should have been considered first. The admitting 
that the measure may be imposed, is yielding lip 
the question, and Malachi is like a commandant 
who should begin to fire from interior defences be- 
fore his outworks were carried. If Ballantyne bo 
of my own opinion, I will suppress it. We are all 
in a bustle shifting things to Abbotsford. It is 
odd, but I don’t feel the impatience for the coun- 
try which I have usually experienced. 

“March 7. — Detained in the Court till three by 
a hearing. Then to the committee appointed at 
tiie meeting on Friday, to look after the small-note 
business. A pack of old faineant *, incapable of 
managing such a business, and who will lose tho 
day from mere coldness of heart. There are about 
a thousand names at tho petition. They have added 
no designations — a great blunder; for testimonia 
sunt ponderanda non nnmeranda should never be 
lost sight of. They are disconcerted and helpless ; 
just as m the business of tho King’s visit, when 
everybody thre w* the weight on me. In another 
time — so disgusted was I with seeing them sitting 
in ineffectual helplessness, spitting ou the hot iron 
that lay before them, and touching it with a timid 
finger, os if afraid of being scalded, that 1 might 
have dashed in and taken up the hammer, sum- 
moned the deacons and other heads of public bo- 
dies, and by consulting them have earned them 
with me. But I cannot waste my time, health, and 
spirits, in fighting thankless battles. I left them 
in a quarter of an hour, and presage, unless the 
country make an alarm, the cause is lost. The 
philosophical reviewers manage their affairs bet- 
ter — hold off — avoid committing themselves, but 
throw their tie inertia into tho opposite scale, and 
neutralize feelings which they cannot combat. To 
force them to fight on disadvantageous ground is 
our policy* But we liave more sneakers after mi- 
nisterial favour, than men who love their country, 
and who, upon a liberal scale, would serve their 
party. For to forco the Whigs to avow an unpo- 
pular doctrine in popular assemblies, or to wreuch 
the government of such bodies from them, would 
be a coup dc matt re. But they are alike destitute 
of tnanly resolution and sound policy. D — n the 
whole nest of them 1 I have corrected tho last of 
Malachi, and let the thing take its chance. I have 
made just enemies enough, and indisposed enough 
of friends. * 

“ March 8. — At the Court, though a teind day. 
A foolish thing happened wliilo the Court were 
engaged with the teiuds. 1 amused myself with 
wnting on a sheet of paper, notes on Frederick 
Maitland’s account of the capture of Buonaparte ; 


and I have lost these notes — shuffled in perhaps 
among my own papers, or those of the teind clerks. 
What a curious document to be found in a process 
of valuation. — Being jaded and sleepy, I toolr up 
Le Due de Guise on Naples. I think this, with 
the old Memoirs on the Bame subject which I have 
at Abbotsford, would enable me to make a pretty 
essay for the Quarterly. We must take up Wood- 
stock now in good earnest. Mr Cowan, a good and 
able man, is chosen trustee in Constable’s affairs, 
with full power. From what 1 hear, the poor man 
Constable is not sensible of the nature of his own 
situation ; for myself, I have succeeded in putting 
tho matter perfectly out of my mind since l cannot 
help it, and have arrived at a flocci-pauci-nihili- 
pili-fic&tion of misery, — and I thank whoever in- 
vented that long word. They are removing oar 
wine, &c. to the carts, and you will judge if our 
flitting is not making a noise in the world, or in the 
street at least. 

“ March 9. — I foresaw justly, 

* When first I set this dangerous stone a-rolling, 

*T would fall upon myself? * 

Sir Robert Dundas to-day put into my hands a let- 
ter of between twenty and forty pages, in angry 
and bitter reprobation of Malachi, full of general 
averments, and very untenable arguments, all writ- 
ten at me by name, but of which I am to have no 
copy, and which is to be circulated to other special 
friends, to whom it may be necessary ‘ to give the 
sign to hate.’ 1 got it at two o’clock, and returned 
it with an answer four hours afterwards, iu which 
I have studied not to be tempted into either sar- 
castic or harsh expressions. A quarrel it is, how- 
ever, in all the forms, between my old friend and 
myself, and his Lordship’s reprimand is to be read 
out in order to all our friends. They all know 
what I have said is true, but that will be nothing 
to the purpose if they are desired to consider it as 
false. Nobody at least can plague me for interest 
with Lord Melville as they used to do. By the 
way, from the tone of his letter, I think his Lord- 
ship will give up the measure, and I shall be the 
peace-offering. All will agree to condemn me as too 
warm — too rash — and yet rejoice in privileges 
which they would not have been able to save but 
for a little rousing of spirit, which will not perhaps 
fall asleep again. — A gentleman called on tho part 
of a Captain Rutherford, to make inquiry about 
the Lora Rutherfords. Not being very cleerer, as 
John Fraser used to say, at these pedigree mat- 
ters, referred liim to my cousin Robert Ivutherford. 
Very odd — when there is a vacant, or dormant 
title in a Scottish family or name, everybody, and 
all connected with the clan, conceive they have 
quodam tnodo a right to it. Not being engrossed by 
any individual, it communicates part of its lustre to 
every iudividual in the tribe, as if it remained in 
common stock for that purpose. 

“March 10. — I am not made entirely on the 
same mould of passions like other people. Many 
men would deeply regret a breach with bo old a 
friend as Lord Melville, and many men would be 
in despair at losing the good graces of a Minister 
of State for Scotland, and all pretty views about 
what might be done for myself and my sons, espe- 
cially Charles. But 1 think my good Lord doth ill 
to be angry, like the patriarch of old, and I have, 


* King Henry VltL Act V. Sceno 3. 
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in my odd sans soueiance character, a good handful 
of meal from the grist of the Jolly Miner, who 

•Once 

Dwelled on the river Dee; 

I care for nobody, no not I, 

Sines nobody care* for me.' 

K S&ndie Young 1 came in at breakfast-time with 
a Monsieur Brocque of Montpelier. Saw Sir Ro- 
bert Dun das at Court. He is to send my letter to 
Lord Melvilk. Colin Mackenzie concurs in think- 
ing Lord M. quite wrong. He must coot is the skin 
he het in. 

* On coming home from the Court a good deal 
fatigued, I took a nap in mv easy chair, then packed 
my books, and committed the refuse to Jock Ste- 
vensou — 

• Left not a limb on which a Dane could triumplu* 

Gave Mr Gibson my father’s cabinet, which suits 
a man of business well. Gave Jock Stevenson the 
picture of my favourite dog Camp, mentioned in 
one of the introductions to Marmion, and a little 
crow-quill drawing of Melrose Abbey by Nelson, 
whom I used to cull the Admiral, poor fellow. He 
had some ingenuity, and was in a moderate way a 
good penman and draughtsman. He left his situa- 
tion of amanuensis to go into Lord Home's militia 
regiment, hut his dissipation got the better of a 
strong constitution, and he fell into had habits and 
poverty, and died, 1 believe, in the Hospital at Li- 
verpool. — Strange enough that Henry Weber, who 
acted afterwards as my amanuensis for many years, 
had also a melancholy fate ultimately. He was a 
mail of very superior attainments, an excellent liu- 

5 ;uist ami geographer, and a remarkable antiquary. 

ie published a collection of ancient Romances, 
superior, I think, to the elaborate Ritson. He also 
published an edition of Beaumont and Flctchrr, 
but too carelessly done to be reputable. He was a 
violent Jacobin, which lie thought ho disguised 
from me, while 1, who cared not a fig about the 
poor young man’s politics, used to amuse myself 
with tearing him. lie was an excellent and affec- 
tionate creature, but unhappily was afflicted with 
partial insanity, especially if lie used strong liquors, 
to which, like others with that unhappy tendency, 
lie was occasionally addicted. In 1814 lie became 
quite insane, and, at the risk of my life, I. bad to 
disarm him of a pair of loaded pistols, which 1 did 
by exerting the sort of authority which, I believe, 
gives on effectual control in such caws* My pa- 
tronage in this way has not been lucky to the par- 
ties protected. I hope poor George Iluntly Gordon 
will escape the influence of the evil star. He has 
no vice, poor fellow, but his total deafness makes 
him helpless. 

“March 11. — This day the Court rose after a 
long and laborious sederunt. 1 employed the re- 
mam der of the day in completing a set of notes on 
Captain Maitland’s manuscript narrative of the 
reception of Napoleon Buonaparte on board the 
Bellerophon. It liad been previously in the hands 
of my friend Basil Hall, who had made many ex- 
cellent corrections in point of Btyle; but he had 
been hypercritical in wishing (in so important a 
matter, where «e very thing depends on accuracy) 
this expression to be altered, ror delicacy’s sake — 

1 Alexander Young, E*q. of Harburo — » steady Whig of ilte 
old school, end a steady and highly esteemed friend of Sir 
Welter's. 


that t<i be correct* 3, for fear cf giving offence — 
and that oilier to be abridged, for fear of being 
tedious. The plain sailor’s narrative for mo, writ- 
ten on the spot, and bearing in its minuteness the 
evidence of its veracity. Lord Elgin sent me, some 
time since, a curious account of nia Imprisonment 
in Fraui», and the attempts which wore made to 
draw him into some intrigue which might autho- 
rize treating him with rigour.* He muled to-day 
and communicated some curious circumstances, on 
the authority of Fetiche, Denon, and others, re- 
specting Buonaparte and the Empress Maria Louisa, 
whom Lord Elgin had conversed with on the sub- 
ject in Italy. IBs conduct towards her was some- 
thing like that of Ethwald to Elburga, in Joanna 
Baillie's fine tragedy, making her postpone her 
high rank by birth to the authority which he had 
acquired by his talents. 

“March' 12, — Resumed Woodstock, and wrote 
my task of nix pages. 1 cannot gnmaHse, however, 
having wrought my eyes nearly out. 

“ March Kl. — Wrote to the end of a chapter, 
and knowing no more than the man in the moon 
what conn.* next, 1 will put down a few of Lord 
Elgin's remembrances, and something may occur 
to me in the meanwhile 

“ 1 have hinted in these notes, that 1 am not 
entirely free from a sort of gloomy fits, with a flut- 
tering of tiie heart and depression of spirits, just as 
if 1 knew not what was going to befall me. 1 can 
sometimes resist this successfully, but it is better 
to evade than to combat it. The hong-dog spirit 
may have originated in the confusion and cliiiotcing 
about of our old furniture, the stripping of walls of 
pictures, and rooms of ornaments; the leaving of a 
house we have so long called our home, is altoge- 
ther melancholy enough. 1 am glad Lady S. does 
not mind it, and yet 1 wonder, too. She insists ou 
my remaining till Wednesday, not knowing what 1 
sutler. Meanwhile, to make my recusant spirit do 
penance, 1 have set to work to clear away papers 
and pack them for my journey. What a strange 
medley of thoughts such a task produces ! There 
lie letters which made the heart throb when re- 
ceived, now lifeless and uninteresting — ns are per- 
haps their writers- -riddles which have been read 
— schemes which time lias destroyed or brought to 
maturity — memorials of friendships and enmities 
which arc now alike faded. Thus does the ring of 
Saturn consume itself. To-day annihilates yester- 
day, ns the old tyrant swallowed liis children, and 
the snake its tail. But 1 must say to my Journal 
as poor Byron did to Moore — “ D — n it, Tom, don’t 
be ijoctical.' • 

“March 14. — J. B. called this morning to take 
leave, and receive directions about proofs, &c. 
Talks of the uproar about Malachi; but I am tired 
of Malachi — the humour is off, and 1 have said 
what l wanted to say, and put the people of Scot- 
land on their guard, as well as Ministers, if they 
like to be warned. They are gradually destroying 
wliat remains of nationality, and making the coun- 
try tabula rasa for doctrines of bold innovation. 
Their loosening and grinding down all those pecu- 
liarities which distinguished us as Scotsmen, will' 
throw the country into a state in which it will be 
universally turned to democracy, and instead of 


* Bee ants. p. 251. 

• feed Lift of Buonaparte t chap. xxlx. 
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canny Saunders, they will have a very dangerous 
North -British neighbourhood. Some lawyer ex- 
pressed to Lord Elibank ail opinion, tlmt at the 
Union the English law should have been extended 
all over Scotland. ‘ I cannot say how that might 
have answered our purpose,’ said Lord Patrick, 
who was never nonsuited for want of an answer, 

* but it would scarce have suited yours, since by 
this time tint Aberdeen Advocate* 1 would have pos- 
sessed themselves of all tho business in Westmin- 
ster Hall.’ 

“ What a detestable feeling this fluttering of the 
heart is! 1 know it is nothing organic, and that it is 
entirely nervous; but the sickening effects of it are 
dispiriting to a degree. Is it the body brings it on 
the mind, or the mind that inflicts it on the body? 

I cannot tell ; but it is a severe price to pay for the 
Fata Morgana with which Fancy sometimes amuses 
men of warm imaginations. As to body and mind, 

I fancy I might as well inquire whether the fiddle 
or fiddlestick makes tho tune. In youth this com- 
plaint used to throw me into involuntary passions 
of causeless tears. Put I will drive it away in the 
country by exercise*. I wish 1 had boon a mechanic: 
a turning-lathe or a chest of tools would have been 
a Godsend; for thought makes the access of melan- 
choly nither worse than better. 1 have it seldom, 
thank God, and, 1 believe lightly, in comparison of 
others. 

"It was the fiddle, after all, was out of order — 
not tho fiddlestick; the body, not the mind. I 
walked out; met Mrs Skene, who took a round with 
mo in Prince’s Street. Bade Constable and Cadell 
farewell, and bad a brisk walk home, which enables 
mo to face tho desolation here with more spirit. 
News from Sophia, She has hail the luck to get an 
anti-druggist in a Dr Gooch, who proscribes care 
for Johnnie instead of drugs, nnd a little home- 
brewed ale instead of wine; and, like a liberal phy- 
sician, supplies the modiciue he prescribes. As for 
myself, since 1 had scarce stirred to take exercise 
for four or five days, no wonder I had the mulli- 
grubs. It is au awful sensation, though, and would 
have made an enthusiast of me, had 1 indulged my 
imagination on devotional subjects. 1 have been 
always careful to place my mind jn tho most tran- 
quil posture wliich it can assume during my private 
exercises of devutiou. 

" I have amused myself occasionally very plea- 
santly during tlie last few days by reading over 
Lady Morgan’s novel of O'Donnel, which has some 
striking and beautiful passages of situation and de- 
scription, and in tho comic part is very rich and 
entertaining. I do not remember being so much 
pleased with it at first. There is a want of story, 
always fatal to a book the first reading — and it is 
well if it gets a chance of a second. Alas, poor 
novel ! Also read again, and for the third time at 
least. Miss Austen’H very finely written novel of 
Pride and Prejudice. That young lady had a talent 
for describing tho involvements, and feelings, and 
characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever mot with. The Big Bow-wow 
strain I can do myself like any now going ; but the 
exquisite touch, which venders ordinary common- 
place tilings and characters interesting, from the 
truth of tlie description and the sentiment, is denied 

i The Attorney t of the town of Aberdeen nre ityled Artro- 
c/tits. Ttti* valuable privibgo if mid to have |.cc i n bestowed at 
mi early pciitxl by aoiue j spot live) monarch. 


to me. What a pity such a gifted creature died so 
early ! 

“March 15. — This morning I leave No. 39 
Castle Street, for the last time. ( The cabin was 
convenient,’ and habit had made it agreeable to me. 
I never reckoned upon a change in this particular 
so long as I held an office in the Court of Session. 
In all my former changes of residence it was from 
good to better — this fe retrograding. I leave this 
house for sale, and I cease to bo an Edinburgh 
citizen, in tlie sense of being a proprietor, wliich my 
father and I have been for sixty years at leasts So 
farewell, poor 39, and may you never harbour worse 
people than those who now leave you. Not to de- 
sert the Lares all at once, Lady S. and Anne remain 
till Sunday. As for mo, I go, as aforesaid, tills 
morning. • 

‘ JIatilmi tulidh*!— ” 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

Domestic afflictions — Correspondence with Sir Robert Dundoa 
und Mr Croker on the subject of Malachi Malagrowthcr. 

1828 . 

Sir Walter’s Diary begins* to be clouded with a 
darker species of distress than mere loss of wealth 
could bring to his spirit. His darling grandson is 
sinking apace at Brighton. The misfortunes against 
which his manhood struggled with sterji energy 
w ere encountered by his affectionate wife under the 
disadvantages of enfeebled health; and it seems 
but too evident that mental pain and mortification 
had a great share in hurrying her ailments to a 
fatal end. 

Nevertheless, all his afflictions do not seem to 
have interrupted for more than a day or two his usual 
eourso of labour. Witli rare exceptions lie ap]>ears, 
all through this toying period, to have finished his 
daily task — thirty printed pages of Woodstock — 
until that novel was completed; or, if he paused iti 
it, he gave a similar space of time to some minor 
production ; such as his paper on Galt’s Union for 
Blackwood’s Magazine — or his very valuable one 
on the Life of Kemble for the Quarterly Review. 
And hardly had Woodstock been finished before lie 
began the Chronicles of tho Canongate. lie also 
corresponded much as usual (notwithstanding all he 
says about indolence on that spore) with his absent 
friends; and I need scarcely add, that his duties as 
Sheriff claimed many hours every week. The pic- 
ture of resolution and industry wliich this portion 
of his Journal presents, is certainly as remarkable 
as the boldest imagination could have conceived. 

Before I open the Diary again, however, I may 
as well place in what an ingenious contemporary 
novelist calls an “ Inter -Chapter,” three letters 
connected with the affair of Malachi Malagrowthcr. 
Tlie first was addressed to tlie late Sir Robert Dun- 
das (his colleague at tho Clerk’* table), on receiv- 
ing through him the assurance that Lord Melville, 
however strong in his dissent from Malachi’s view's 
on the Currency Question, had not allowed that 
matter to interrupt his affectionate regard for the 
author. The others will speak for themselves. 

“ To Sir Robert Dundas of Bunira, Bart., 
licriot Row, Edinburgh . 

" My Dear Sir Robert, — I had your letter to-day, 
* I return no more. 
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and am much interested aud affected hy its con- 
tents. Whatever Lord Melville’s sentiments had 
been towards me, I could never have lost remem- 
brance of the very early friend with whom I car- 
ried my satchel to school, and whose regard I had 
alwayB considered as one of the happiest circum- 
stance of my life. 1 remain of the same opinion 
respecting the Letters, which have occasioned so 
much more notice than they would have deserved, 
l«ad there not been a very general feeling in tliis 
country, and among Lord Melville’s best friends 
too, authorizing some public remonstrances of the 
kind' from some one like myself, who had nothing 
to win or to lose — or rather, who hazarded losing 
a great deal in the good opinion of friends whom he 
was accustomed not to value only, but to reverence. 
AdP to my friend Crokcr, an adventurer like myself, 
1 would throw my liat into the ring for love, and 
give him a bellyful. Hut 1 do not feel there is any 
call on me to do so, as 1 could not do it without 
entering into particulars; which I have avoided. If 
f had said, which 1 might have done, that, in a re- 
mit ease, a gentleman holding ail office under the 
Great Seal of Scotland, was referred to the English 
Crown Counsel — who gave their opinion, on which 
opinion the Secretary was prepared to act- -that he 
was forcibly to be pushed from bis situation, be- 
cause lie was, from age and malady, not adequate 
to its duties, -—and that bv a process of English 
law, the very name of which wuh unknown to us, — 
1 would, 1 think, have made a Strang case. Hut i 
care not to enter into statements to the public, the 
indirect consequence of which might he painful to 
some of our friends. 1 only venture to hojw on 
that subject, that, suffering Malaciii to go as a mis- 
representer, or calumniator, or what they will, some 
attention may be paid that such grounds for calum- 
ny and misrepresentation shall not exist in future 
— 1 am contented to be the seape-gont. I remenir 
her the late Lord Melville defending, ill a maimer 
that defied refutation, the Scots laws against sedi- 
tion, and I have lived to see these ro|>caled, by what 
our friend Baron Hume calls ‘ a bill for the better 
encouragement of sedition and treason.’ It will 
last my day probably; at least I shall l>e too old to 
be shot, and have only the honourable cltuncc of 
being hanged for ittcirisme. The whole burgher 
class of Scotland arc gradually preparing for radi- 
cal reform — 1 mean the middling and respectable 
classes ; and when a burgh reform conics, which 
jHM’haps cannot long be delayed. Ministers will not 
return a member for Scotland from the towns. 
The gentry will abide longer by sound principles ; 
fur they are needy, and desire advancement for 
their sons, and appointments, and so on. But this 
is a very liollow dependence, and thove who sin- 
cerely hold ancient opinions are waxing old. 

u Differing so much ns we do on this head, and 
holding my own opinion ns 1 would do a point of 
religious faith, I am sure 1 ought to feel the more 
indebted to Lord Melville’s kindness and generosity 
for suffering our difference to be no breach in our 
ancient friendship. I shall always feel his senti- 
ments in this respect as the deepest obligation I 
owe him ; for, perhaps, there are some passages in 
Malachi’s epistles that I ought to have moderated. 
But I desired to make a strong impression, and 
speak out, not on tb© Currency Question alone, but 
on the treatment of Scotland generally, the opinion 
which, I venture to say, lias been long entertained 


by Lord MelvilleV best friends, though who that 
had anything to hope or fear would have hesitated 
to state it ! So much for my Scottish feelings — 
prejudices, if you will ; but which were born, and 
will die with me. For those I entertain towards 
Lord Melville personally, I can only say that I Itave 
lost much in my life; but the esteem of an old 
friend N that 1 should regret the most; and I re- 
peat 1 find most sensibly the generosity, and kind-* 
ness so much belonging to his nature, which can 
forgive that which lias probably been most offen- 
sive to him. People may say i have been rasli and 
inconsiderate ; they cannot say 1 have been either 
selfish or malevolent — I have shunned all the aort 
of popularity attending the discussion ; nay, have 
refused to distribute the obnoxious letters m a po- 
pular form, though urged from various quarters. 

“ Adieu ! God bless you, my dear Sir Robert ! 
You may send the whole or any part of this letter 
if you th ink proper ; 1 should not wish him to think 
that 1 was sulky iU>out the continuance of liis friend- 
ship. — 1 am yours most truly, Wai.tkii Scott.” 

“ To Sir 1 Valter Stott, Hart, 
ll'rii'otr and noi\fidential, j 

'< Admiralty, March Ilf, UMM, 

w My Dear Scott,— I luive Mrn Lord Melville’s 
and your letters to Sir It. Pundits, and the tons of 
botli of them mukos me feel very anxious to say a 
confidential word or two to you on the subject, t 
mu not going to meddle with the politics, which are 
bud enough in printed letters, but to endeavour, in 
the cordiality of a sincere private friendship, to 
satisfy you that these differences on speculative 
points of public policy do not, in thin region, and 
ought not in youis, to cause any diminution of pri- 
vate intercourse and regard. Lord Melville cer- 
tainly felt that his administration of Scottish affairs 
was Awccpingly attacked, and the rest of the Go- 
vernment were astonished to s«*« the one-pound 
note question made a kind of war-cry which might 
excite serious practical coiikccj net ices ; and iio doubt 
those feelings were expressed pretty strongly, but 
it was in the spirit of ct tu , Brute! The regard, tho 
admiration, the love, which we all hear towards 
you, made the stroke so much more painful to 
those who thought it directed at them ; but that 
f«M*ling was local and temporary : by local, I mean 
that tho pain was felt on the spot where the blow 
wan given — and i hope and believe it was so tem- 
porary us to be already forgotten. I ©an venture 
to assure you that it did not at all interfere with 
the deep nipailiy with which we all heard of Bio 
losses you laid sustained, nor .would it, I firmly be- 
lieve, have caused a moment’s hesitation in doing 
anything which might be useful or agreeable to 
you, if such an opportunity had occurred. How 
ever Lord Melville may have expressed his sore- 
ness on wliat, it must be admitted, was an attack 
on him, as being for the last twenty years tho Mi- 
nister for Scotland, there is not a man in the world 
who would lie more glad to liavc an opjiortunity of 
giving you any mark of his regard ; and from the 
moment wc heard of the inconvenience you suffered, 
even down to this hour, I do not believe he lias had 
another feeling towards you privately, than tliat 
which you might have expected from his general 
good-nature and his particular friendship for you. 

“ As to myself (if I may venture to name myself 
to you), I am so ignorant of Scottish affairs, and so 
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remote from Scottish interest, that you will easily 
believe that I felt no personal discomposure from 
Mr Malagrowther. What little I know of Scotland 
you have taught me, and my chief feeling on this 
subject was wonder that so clever a fellow as M. M. 
could entertain opinions so different from those 
which I fancied that 1 had learnt from you. But 
this has nothing to do with our private feelings. If 
1 differed from M. M. as widely as I do from Mr 
McCulloch, that need not affect my private feelings 
towards Sir Walter Scott, nor his towards me. He 
may feci the matter very warmly as a Scotchman ; 

I can only have a very general, and therefore pro- 
portionably faint interest in the subject; but in 
either case you and I are not, like Sir Archy and 
Sir Callaghan, to quarrel about Sir Archy’s great- 
grandmother. — But I find that 1 am dwelling too 
long on so insignificant a part of the subject as 
myself. I took up my pen with the intention of 
satisfying you as to the feelings of more important 
persons, and 1 shall now quit the topic altogether, 
with a single remark, that this letter is strictly con- 
fidential, that oven Lord Melvillo knows nothing of 
it, and a plus forte raison , nobody else. — Believe 
me to be, my dear Scott, most sincerely and affec- 
tionately yours, J. W. Choker.” 

u To J. W. Croker 9 Esq. M.P., §c. <$•£., Admiralty. 

<• Abbotsford, 19th March 1826. 

“ My Dear Crokor, — 1 received your very kind 
letter with the feelings it was calculated to excite 
— those of great affection mixed with pain, which, 
indeed, I had already felt and anticipated before 
taking the step which I knew you must all feel as 
awkward, coming from one who lias been honoured 
with so much personal regard. 1 need not, I am 
sure, say, that I acted from nothing but an honest 
desire of serving this country. Depend upon it, 
that if a succession of violent and experimental 
changes are made from session to session, with bills 
to amend bills, where no wont of legislation had 
been at all felt, .Scotland will, within ten or twenty 
years, perhaps much sooner, read a more fearful 
commentary on poor Malachi’s Epistles than any 
statesman residing out of the country, and stranger 
to the habits and feelings which are entertained 
here, can possibly anticipate. My head may be low 
— I hope it will — before the time comes. But Scot- 
land, completely liberalized, as she is in a fair way 
of being, will he the most daugerous neighbour to j 
England that she lias had since 1G39. There is yet 
time to make a stand, for there is vet a great deal 
of good and genuine feeling left in the country. 
But if you un scotch us, you will find us damned 
mischievous Englishmen. The restless, and yet 
laborious and constantly watchful character of the 
people, their desiro for speculation in politics or 
anything else, only restrained by some proud feel- 
ings about their own country, now become anti- 
quated, and which late measures will tend much 
to destroy, will make them, under a wrong direc- 
tion, the most formidable revolutionists wlio ever 
took the field of innovation. The late Lord Mel- 
ville knew them well, and managed them accord- 
ingly. Our friend, the present Lord Melville, with 
the same sagacity, has not the same advantages. 
His high office has kept him much in the south; — 
and when lie comes down here, it is to mingle with 
persons who have almost all something to hope or 
ask for at his hands. 


w But I shall say no more on this Bubject so far 
as politics are concerned, — only you will remember 
the story of the shield, wliich was on one side gold, 
and on the other silver, and which two knights fought 
about till they were mutually mortally woimded, 
each avowing the metal to be that which he himself 
witnessed. You see the shield on the golden, — I, 
God knows, not on the silver side — but in a black, 
gloomy, and most ominous aspect. 

“ With respect to your own share in the contro- 
versy, it promised me so great an honour, that I 
laboured under a strong temptation to throw my 
hat into the ring, tie my coIoutb to the ropes, cry. 
Hollo there , Saint Andrew for Scotland! and try 
what a good cause might do for a bad, at least an 
inferior, combatant. But then I must have brought 
forward my facts; and as these must have compro- 
mised friendB individually concerned, I felt myself 
obliged, with regret for forfeiting some honour, 
rather to abstain from the contest. Besides, my 
dear Crokcr, 1 must say that you sported too many 
and too direct personal allusions to myself, not to 
authorize and even demand some retaliation dans 
le meme genre; and however good-humouredly men 
begin tliia sort of ‘ sharp encounter of their wits,* 
their temper gets the better of them at last. When 
I was a cudgel- player, a sport at which 1 was once 
an ugly customer,' we used to bar rapping over 
the knuckles, because it always ended in breaking 
heads; the matter may be remedied by baskets in 
a set-to with oak-saplings, but 1 know no such de- 
fence in the rapier-and-poniard game of wit. So 
I thought it best not to endanger the loss of an old 
friend for a bad jest, and sit quietly down with 
your odd hits, and the discredit which 1 must count 
on here for not repaying them, or trying to do so. 

w As for my affairs, which you allude to so kind- 
ly, 1 can safely say, that no oak ever quitted its 
withered leaves more easily than I have done what 
might be considered as great wealth. I wish to God 
it w'ere as easy for me to endure impending misfor- 
tunes of a very different kind. You may have heard 
that Lockhart’s only child is very ill, and the deli- 
cate habits of the unfortunate boy have ended in 
a disease of the spine, wliich is a hopeless* calamity, 
and in my daughter's prosent situation may have 
consequences on her health terrible for me to anti- 
cipate. To add to this, though it needs no addition 
-—for the poor cliild's voice is day and night in my 
ear — I have, from a consultation of physicians, a 
most melancholy account of my wife’s health, the 
faithful companion of rough and smooth, weal and 
wo, for so uiauy years. So if you compare me to 
Brutus in the harsher points of his character, you 
must also allow me some of his stoical fortitude — 
‘ No man bears sorrow better.’ 1 

“ I cannot give you a more absolute assurance of 
the uninterrupted regard with wliich I must always 
thiuk of you, and the confidence 1 repose in your 
expressions of cordiality, than by entering on de- 
tails, which one reluctantly mentions, except to 
those who are sure to participate in them. 

w As for Malachi, I am like poor Jean Gordon, 
the prototype of Meg Merrilees, who was ducked to 
death at Carlisle for being a Jacobite, and till she 
was smothered outright, cried out*, every time she 
got her head above water, Charlie get. But I have 
said my say, and have no wish to give my friends 


1 Juttus Ceesar , Act IV. Scene & 
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* grain more offence than is consistent with the dis- 
charge of my own feelings, which 1 think would have 
choked me if I had not got my breath out. . I had 
better, perhaps, have saved it to cool my porridge; 

I have only the prospect of being a sort of High- 
land Cassandra. But even Cassandra tired of her 
redictions, I suppose, when she had cried licrself 
oarse, and disturbed all hey friends by howling in ! 
their ears what they were not willing to listen to, j 
"And so God bless you — and believe, though cir- I 
cumstanees have greatly diminished the chance of 
our meeting, I have the same warm sense of your 
kindness as its uniform tendency has well deserved. 
Yours affectionately, Walter Scott.” 


CHAPTER LXX. 

Dlanr resumed — Abbotsford in solitude— Death of fiir A. Don 
—Review of the Life ot Kemble, Ate. —Conclusion of Wood- 
stock — Death of Lady .Scott — Chronicle* of the Cuuougate 
begun — Letter to Mis* Ktfgwworth. 

April— Mav 1826 . 


DIARY. 

u AbloUfotJ) March 15, — 9 at niuht . — The na- 
turally unpleasant feelings which influenced mo in 
my ejectment, for such it is virtually, readily eva- 
porated in the course of the journey, though 1 had 
r.o pleasanter companions than Mrs Mnckay the 
housekeeper and one of the maids; and [ have a 
shyness of disposition, which looks like pride, hut 
is not, which makes me awkward in speaking to 
my household domestics. With an out-of-doors’ la- 
bourer or an old woman gathering sticks 1 cun crack 
for ever. I was welcomed here on my arrival by 
tlu? tumult great of inen and dogB, all happy to soo 
me. < )no of my old labourers killed by the fall of 
a stone working at GattonHide Bridge. Old Will 
Straitou, my man of wisdom and proverbs, also 
dead. He was entertaining from his importance and 
self-conceit, but really a sensible old man. When 
he heard of my misfortunes, he went to bed, and 
said he would not rise again, and kept his word. 
He was very infirm when 1 last saw him. Tom 
Purdie in great glory, being released from all farm 
duty, and destined to attend the woods, and be my 
special assistant. 

“March 17. — Sent off a packet to J. B. ; only 
three pages copy — so must work hard for a day or 
two. 1 wish 1 could wind up my bottom handsomely 
(an odd but accredited phrase ;) the conclusion will 
not be luminous — we must try to make it dashing. 
Have a good deal to do between hands in sorting 
up — hourly arrival of books. 1 need not have ex- 
ulted so soon in having attained ease and quiet. I 
am robbed of both w r ith a vengeance. A letter from 
Lockhart. My worst augury is verified; the me- 
dical people think poor Johnnie is losing strength; 
he is gone with his mother to Brighton. The bit- 
terness of this probably impending calamity is ex- 
treme. The child was almost too good for this 
world; — beautiful in features; and though spoiled 
by every one, having one of the sweetest tempers 
as well as the quickest intellect 1 ever saw ; a sense 
of humour quits extraordinary in a child, and, 
owing to the general notice which was taken of him, 
a great deal more information than suited his hours. 
He was bom in the eighth month, and such children 
are never strong — seldom long-lived. 1 look on 


this side and that and see nothing but protracted 
misery — a crippled frame, and decayed constitu- 
tion — occupying the attention of his parents for 
years, and dying at the end of that period, when 
their hearts were turned on him; or the poor child 
may die before Sophia’s confinement, and that may 
again lie a dangerous and had affair; or she may, 
by increase of attention to him, injure her own 
health, lu short, to trace into how many branches 
such a misery may flow, is impossible. The poor 
dear love had so often a slow fever, that when it 
pressed its little lips to mine, I always foreboded to 
my owu heart what all 1 fear are now aware of. 

“ March 18. — Slept indifferently, and under the 
influence of Queen Mab, seldom auspicious to me. 
Dreamed of reading tbo tale of the Prince of the 
Black Marble islands to little Johnnie, extended 
on a paralytic chair, and yet tolling all his pretty 
stories about Ha-Papa, as he calls me, and Chlefa- 
wood — ami waked to think 1 should ho© the little 
ilarling no inure, or see litm ns a thing that had 
better never have existed. Oh misery 1 misery! 
that the host 1 can wish for him is early death, with 
all the wivtrhcdiicRs to his parents that is likely 
to ensue ! 1 had intended to have staid at home 

to-duy; hut ’Pom more wisely had resolved tliat I 
should walk, and hung about (he window with his 
axe and my own in his hand (ill 1 turned out with 
him, and helped to cut some fine paling. 

“ March 1 9 Lady S., the faithful and true com- 
panion of my fortunes, good and bad, for so many 
years, has, but with difficulty, been prevailed on to 
see Dr Abercrombie, and his opinion is far from 
favourable. Her asthmatic complaints are fast ter- 
minating in hydropsy, as 1 have long suspected ; 
yet the announcement of the truth is overwhelm- 
ing. They are to stay a little longer in town to 
try (lie effects of a new medicine. On Wednesday 
they proposo to return hither - a new affliction, 
where there was enough before ; yet her constitu- 
tion is so good, that if she will be guided by advice, 
things may lie yet ameliorated. God grant it! for 
really these misfortunes come too close upon each 
other. 

“March 20. — Despatched proofs and copy this 
morning ; and Sw&nston the carpenter coming in, 
1 made a sort of busy idle day of it with altering 
und hanging pictures and prints, to find room for 
those w hich came from .Edinburgh, and by dint of 
being on foot from ten to near five, put all tilings 
into apple-pic order. Wlint strange beings we arel 
The serious duties I have on hand cannot divert 
my mind from the moBt melancholy thoughts ; and 
yet the talking of these workmen, and the trifling 
occupation which they give me, serves to dissipate 
my attention. The truth is, 1 fancy that a body 
under the impulse of violent motion cannot be 
stopped or forced bock, but may indirectly be urged 
into a different channel. In the evening I read 
and sent off my sheriff-court processes. 

“March 21. — Perused an attack upon myself, 
done with as much ability as truth, by no less a 
man than Joseph Hume, the night-work man of 
the House of Commons, who lives upon petty 
abuses, and is a very useful man by so doing. He 
has had the kindness to say that I am interested 
in keeping up the taxes; I wish i had anything 
else to do with them than to pay them. But he is 
an ass, and not worth a man’s dunking about. 
Joseph Hume, indeed!—-! say Joseph Hum,— 
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Mid could add a Swiftian rhyme, but forbear. Busy 
in unpacking and repacking. ^ 1 wrote five pages 
of Woodstock, which work begins 
• To spproptaquft an end.’ 

u March 23. — Lady Scott arrived yesterday to 
dinner. She was better than I expected, but Anne, 
poor houI, looked very pooriy, and had been much 
worried with the fatigue and discomfort of the last 
week. Lady S. takes the digital is, and, as she 
thinks, with advantage, though the medicine makes 
her very sick. Yet, on the whole, thing* are bet- 
tor than my gloomy apprehensions had anticipated. 
Took a brushing walk, but not till I luul done a 
good task. 

u March 24. — Stmt off cony, proofs, k c. to J. 
B. ; clamorous for a motto. It is foolish to encou- 
rage people to expect such decomments. It is like 
being in the habit of allowing feats of strength, 
which you gain littlo praise by accomplishing, 
while some shame occurs in failure. 

u March 2ti. — Here is a disagreeable morning ; 
snowing and hailing, with gleams of bright sun- 
shine between, and all the ground white, and all 
the air frozen. I don’t like this jumbling of wea- 
ther. It is tmgenial, and gives chilblains. Besides, 
with its whiteness, and its coldness, and its dis- 
comfort, it resembles that most disagreeable of ull 
things, a vain, cold, empty, beautiful woman, who 
lias neither mind nor heart, but only features like 
a doll. I do not know what is so like this dis- 
agreeable day, when the sun is so hriglvt, and yet 
so iiuinfluential, that 

* One may jmzo upon Mu licnma, 

Till is* lift Mtarvod with cold.’ 

No matter, it will serve its well as another day to 
finish Woodstock. Walked right to the luke, and 
enqueued with this disagreeable weather, whereby 
1 catch chilblains in my fingers, and cold in my 
head. l'Yd the swans. Finished Woodstock, how- 
ever, cum toto Mjueltt of title-page, introduction, 
&c., and ho , ns liaiiio Fortune says in QucrcJo, 

* Fly wheel, awl the devil drive thee.' * 

" March 27. — Another bright cold day. I an- 
swered two modest request* from widow ladies. 
One, whom I had already assisted in some law 
business, on the halting of her having visited my 
mother, requested mo to write to Mr Bejel, saying, 
on her authority, thut her second sou, a youth of 
infinite merit and accomplishment, was fit for any 
situation in a public office, and that I requested ho 
might be provided accordingly. Another widowed 
dame, whose claim is having read Marmion and 
the Lady of the LuKc, iH'sides a promise to read all 
my other works — Gad, it is a rash engagement ! — 
demands that 1 shall either pay £200 to get her 
cub into some place or other, or acttle him in a 
seminary of education. Really this is very much 
after the fashion of the husbandman of Miguel 
Turra’s requests of Sancho'Whcn Governor. * Ilave 
you anything else to ask, honest man l’ quoth 
Siuioliu. But wliat arc the demands of an honest 
mall to those of au honest woman, aiul she a widow 
to boot I I do Is die vv vour destitute widow, esj»e- 
cudly if mho hath a charge of children, and oue or 
two fit for patronage, is oue of the most impudent 

f* fWtttM in her ITS*. and the ttmr cf all Men. — Que* 
ypdo*s Works, EdtoUtr^h, 17'Jb. \U fib p. 1«7. 


animals living. — Went to Galashiels, and settled 
the dispute about Sandio’s Wall. 

“ March 28. — We have now been in solitude for 
some time — myself nearly totally so, excepting at 
meals. One is tempted to ask himself, knocking 
at the door of liis own heart. Do you love this 
extreme loneliness X I can answer conscientiously, 
I do. The love of solitude was with me a passion 
of early youth ; when in my teens, I used to fiy 
from company to indulge in visions and airy castles 
of my own, the disposal of ideal wealth, aud the 
exercise of imaginary power. TIub feeling pre- 
vailed even till I was eighteen, when love Mid am- 
bition awakening with other passions, threw me 
more into society, from which I have, however, at 
times withdrawn myself, and have been always 
even glad to do so. 1 have risen from a fcast 
satiated ; and unless it be one or two persons of 
very strong intellect, or whose spirits and good- 
humour amuse me, I wish neither to sec the high, 
the low, nor the middling class of society. This is 
a feeling without the least tinge of misanthropy, 
which 1 always consider as a kind of blasphemy of 
a sliocking description. If God bears with the very 
worst of us, we may surely endure each other. If 
thrown into society, I always have, and always 
will endeavour to bring pleasure with me, at least 
to show willingness to please. But for all this, c 1 
had rather live alone,’ and I wish my appointment, 
so convenient otherwise, did not require my going 
to Edinburgh. But this must be, and in my little 
lodging 1 shall be lonely enough. — Heading at in- 
tervals a novel railed Granby, one of the class that 
aspire to describe the actual current of society, 
whose colours are so evanescent, that it is difficult 
to fix them tm tlic canvass. It is well written, but 
over-laboured — too much attempt to put the reader 
exactly up to the thoughts and sentiments of the 
parties. The women do this better: Edgeworth, 
Ferric r, Austell, have all given portraits of real 
society, far superior to anything man, vain mail, 
lias produced of the like nature. 

“March 2D. — Worked in the morning. Walked 
from one till half-past four. A fine flashy dis- 
agreeable day - -snow -clouds sweeping luist among 
sunshine, driving down the valley, anti whitening 
the country behind them. Mr Gibson came sud- 
denly in after dinner. Brought very indifferent 
news from Constable’s house. It is not now hoped 
that they will pay above three or four shillings iu 
the pound. Robinson supposed not to lie much 
tietter. Mr. G. goes to London immediately to sell 
Woodstock. This work may fail, perhaps,* though 
better than some of its predecessors, if so, we 
must try some new manner. I think I could catch 
the dogs yet. — A beautiful and perfect lunar rain- 
bow to-night. 

“April 1. — Ex vivo die discc omnen . — Rose at 
seven or sooner, studied and wrote till breakfast 
with Anne, about a quarter before ten. tady Scott 
seldom able to rise till twelve or one. Tlten I writo 
or study again til) one. At that liour to-day 1 drove 
to liuntly Burn, and walked home by one of the 
hundred and one pleasing paths which I liave made 
through the woods 1. have planted — now chatting 
with Tom Purdie, who carries my plaid, and speaks 
when lie pleases, telling long stories of hits and 
misses in shooting twenty years back — sometimes 
chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy — and 
sometimes attending to the humours of two curious 
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little terriers of Uie Pandie Dinmont breed, toge- 
ther with a noble wolf-hound puppy which Glen- 
garry has given me to replace Maiila. Tliis brings 
me down to the very moment 1 do tell — the rest is 
prophetic. 1 shall feel drowsy when this book is 
locked, and perhaps sleep until Dalglcish brings the 
dinner summons. Then I shall have a chat with 
Lady S. and Anne; some broth or soup, a slice of 
plain meat — and man’s chief business, in Dr John- 
son’s estimation, is briefly despatched. Half an 
hour with my family, and lialf an hour’s coquetting 
with a cigar, a tumbler of weak whisky ana water, 
and a novel perhaps, lead ou to tea, which some- 
times consumes another half hour of chat; then 
write and read in my owu room till ton o’clock at 
night ; a little bread, and then a glass of porter, 
and to bed; — and this, very rarely varied by a visit 
from some one, is the tenor of my daily life — and 
a very pleasant one indeed, were it not for appre- 
hensions about Lady S. and poor Johnnie Hugh. — 
The former will, I think, do well ; for the latter — 
1 ftstr— I fear 

“April 2. — I am in a wayward humour this 
morning. 1 received yesterday the last proof-sheets 
of Woodstock, and 1 ought to correct them. Now, 
this ought sounds as like :is possible to must, and 
must 1 cannot abide. 1 would go to Prestcr John’s 
country of free good-will, sooner than I would must 
it to Edinburgh. Vet tliis is all folly, and silly folly 
too; and so must si util be for once obeyed after I 
have tints written myself out of my aversion to its 
peremptory sound. — Corrected the said proofs till 
twelve o'clock — when 1 think I will treat resolu- 
tion, not to a dram, as the fellow said after-lie had 
passed the gin-shop, but to a walk, the rather that 
my eyesight is somewhat uncertain and wavering. 

H April — 1 have the extraordinary and grati- 
fying news tluvt Woodstock is Sold for — -all 

ready money — a matchless sale lor less than three 
months' work. 1 If Napoleon does us well, or near 
it, it will put the trust affairs in high flourish. 
Four or live years of leisure and industry would, 
with such success, amply replace my losses. I have 
a curious fancy: 1 will go set two or tliive acorns, 
and judge by their success in growing whether 1 
shall succeed in clearing my way or not. 1 have a 
little tootbaeh keeps me from working much to-day, 
besides I sent off, per Bhiclier, copy for Napoleon, 

a 1 * well as the <1 d proofs. — A blank forenoon 1 

Hut how could I help it, Madam Duty 1 1 was not 

lazy — on my soul 1 was not. I did not cry for half 
holiday for the sale of Woodstock. Hut in caino 
Colonel Fcrgusson with Mrs Stewart of lllackliill, 
or hall, or something, and I must show her the 
garden, pictures, &c. Tills lasts till one ; and just 
as they are at their lunch, and about to go off, 
guard is relieved by the laird and Lady Harden, 
and Miss Eliza Scott — and my dear Chief, whom 
l love very much, proving a little ohsidional or so, 
remains nil three. That same crown, composed 
r.f the grass which grew on the walls of besieged 
places, should be offered to visiters who stay above 
an hour in any eident 3 person’s bouse. Wrote let- 
ters this evening. 

u April 4. — Wrote two pages in the morning. 
Then went tot Ashestiel with Colonel Fergusson. 

* The reader will understand that. Ilia Ncnvl lxinij sold for 
the behoof of James Uattentyne A romfomy's creditor* this 
sum inchtdoa the coot of printing the tint edition, os well os 
paper. 


Found my cousin Russell settled kindly to his gar- 
dening, Ac. He seems to have brought home with 
him uie enviable talent of being interested and 
happy in his own plane. Ashestiel looks waste, 1 
think, at tliis time of the year, but is a beautiful 
place in summer, where i passed some happy years. 
Did I ever pass unhappy years anywhere I None 
iliat I remember, save those at the High School, 
which I thoroughly detested on account of the con- 
finement. 1 disliked serving in my father’s office, 
too, from the same hatred to restraint. In other 
res)*ects, I have liad unhappy days, unhappy weeks 
—even, on one or two occasions, unhappy montlis; 
but Fortune's Auger has never been able to play a 
dirge on me for a quarter of a year together, I am 
sorry to see the Peel-wood and dtlinr natural cop- 
pice decaying and abridged about Ashestiel — 

• The horrid plough boa ru«id tto Bitten, 

Wlieru ones my chtidrmi piny 'a; 

TIio axe lina fell'd tius lutwtftum mtohu 
T he schoolboy 'a summer sluuW • 

“ There was a very romantic pasturage, called 
tlu* Cow-purk, which 1 was particularly attached to, 
from its wild und sequestered character. Having 
l>oen part of an old wood which had been cut down, 
it was full of copse — hazel, mid oak, and all sorts 
of young trees, irregularly scattered over lino pas- 
turage, and affording a hundred intricacies so deli- 
cious to the cyn and the imagination. Hut some 
misjudging friend had cut down and cleared uway 
without mercy, und divided tile varied mul sylvan 
scene (whieh inis divided by a little rivulet) into 
the two most formal things in the world — a thri- 
ving plantation, many -angled, as usual — and a 
park laid down in grass; wanting, therefore, tho 
rich graminivorous variety which Nature gives her 
carpet, and showing instead a braird of six days’ 
growth — lean and hungry growth too — of rye- grass 
and clover. As for the rill, it stagnates in a deep 
square ditch, whieh silences its prattle, and re- 
strains its meanders with a witness. The original 
scene was, of course, imprinted still docjici' on Kus- 
fioll’s mind than mine, and 1 was glad to see ho was 
intensely sorry for the change. 

“ April !i. — Homo late in the morning to givo the 
cold and tootiiach time to make themselves scarce, 
which they have obligingly done. Yesterday every 
tooth on the right side of my head was absolutely 
waltzing. 1 would have drawn by the half-dozen, 
hut country dentists are not to be lip|ieiicd to. 4 
To-tluy alibis quietness, but a little stiffness and 
swelling in tho jaw. Worked a fair tusk ; dined, 
aud read Clapperton’s journey and Denham's into 
Bornou. Very entertaining, aiyl lists botheration 
about mineralogy, botany, and so forth, than usual. 
Pity Africa picks off so many brave men, however. 
Work again in the evening. 

u April G. — Wrote in the morning. Went at 
one to Huntly Burn, where 1 had the great pleasure 
to hoar, through a letter from Sir Adam, that So- 
phia was in health, and Johnnie gaining strength. 
It is a fine exchange, from deep and acliing uncer- 
tainty on so interesting a subject, to the little spit- 
fire feeling of * Well, but they might have taken the 
trouble to write.’ But so wretched a correspondent 
as myself has not much to say, so i will but grum- 


8 Eident, L «. eagerly diligent. 

3 These Lines art slightly altered f row Logan. 

4 Lippetud to— L e. irHed upon. 
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ble sufficiently to maintain the patriarchal dignity. 

1 returned in time to work, ana to have a shoal of 
things from J. B. Among others, a letter from an 
Irish lady, who, for the beaux yeux which 1 shall 
never look upon, desires I may forthwith send her 
all the Wavcrlcy Novels, which she assures me will 
be ail era in her life. She may find out some other 
epochs. 

“April 7.— Made out iny morning’s task — at 
one drove to Chiefswood, anil walked home hy the 
Rhymer’s Glen, Mar’s Lee, and Haxoll-Cleugh. 
Took me three hours. The heath gets somewhat 
heavier for me every year — but never mind, I like 
it altogether as well as the day I could tread it 
best. The plantations are getting all into green 
leaf, especially tlie larches, if theirs may be called 
leaves, which are only a sort of hair. As I re- 
turned, there was, in the phraseology of that most 
precise of prigs in a white collarless coat and cha- 
peau bras, Mister Commissary * * * * * *, ‘ a rather 
dense inspissation of rain.’ Dell care. 

* Lord, who would live tuniioiled in the Court, 

And may enjoy such quiet walks ns those ? ' 1 

Yet misfortune conics our way too. Poor Laidlaw 
lost a fine prattling child of five years olrl yester- 
day. It is odd enough — John, the Kentish Esquire, 
has just made the ejaculation which 1 adopted in 
the last page, when lie kills Cade, and posts away 
up to Court to get the price set upon his head : — 
here is a letter come from Lockhart, full of Court 
newH, and all sorts of news. He erroneously sup- 
poses that 1 think of applying to Ministers about 
Charles. 1 would not make such an application 
for millions ; 1 think if I were to ask patronage it 
would not be through them, for some time at least, 
and I might have better access.* 

“April 8. — Wc expect a raid of folks to visit us 
this morning, whom we must have dined before our 
misfortunes. Save time, wine, and money, these 
misfortunes — uud so far are convenient things — 
Besides, there is a dignity about them when they 
come only like the gout in its mildest shape, to 
authorize diet and retirement, the night-gown and 
the velvet shoe: — when the one comes to chalk- 
stones and you go to prison through the other, it is 
the devil. Or compare the effects of Sieur Gout and 
absolute poverty upon the stomach — the necessity 
of a bottle of laudauum in the one case, the want 
of a morsel of meat in the other. Laidlaw’s infant, 
which died on Wednesday, is buried to-day. The 
people coming to visit prevent my going — and 1 
am glad of it. 1 hate funerals — always dm; — there 
is such a mixture of mummery with real grief — 
tlio actual mourner perhaps heart-broken, and all 
the rest making solemn faces, and whispering ob- 
servations on the weather and public news, atid 
here and there a greedy fellow enjoying the cake 
and wine. To me it is a farce of most tragical 
mirth, and I am not sorry (like Provost Coulter 51 ) 
but glad that I shall not see iny own. This a moat 
unflnal tendency of mine, for my father absolutely 
loved a funeral ; and as he was a man of a fine 
presence, and looked the mourner well, he was 
asked to every interment of distinction. He seemed 
to preserve the list of a whole bead-roll of cousins, 
merely for the pleasure of being at their funerals, 

* ScB Kiwllmry VI* Act IV. 8om 10. ~ — 

• la a totter of tbs flams day be »y»— “ Hy inters*, ssyou 
felght hsvs known. Use Win&or-way.** 

r&ee oitfr.pt life 


which he was often asked to superintend, and I 
suspect had sometimes to pay for. He carried me 
with him as often as he could to these mortuary 
ceremonies ; but feeling 1 was not, like him, either 
useful or ornamental, I escaped as often as 1 could. 
1 saw the poor child’s funeral from a distance. Ah, 
that Distance ! What a magician for conjuring up 
scenes of joy or sorrow, smoothing all asperities, 
reconciling all incongruities, veiling all absurdities, 
softening every coarseness, doubling every effect 
by the influence of the imagination. A Scottish 
wedding should be seen at a distance; — the gay 
band of dancers just distinguished amid the elderly 

distant cheers as it is swallowed, should be only a 
sketch, not a finished Dutch picture, when it be- 
comes brutal and boorish. Scotch psalmody? too, 
should be heard from a distance. The grunt and 
the snivel, and the whine and the scream, should 
all be blended in that deep and distant sound, which, 
rising and falling like the Eolian harp, may have 
some title, to be called the praise of one’s Maker. 
Even so the distant funeral : the few mourners on 
horseback, with tlieir plaids wrapt around them — 
the father heading the procession as they enter the 
river, and pointing out the ford by which his dar- 
ling is to bo carried on the last long road — none of 
the subordinate figures in discord with the general 
tone of the incident, hut seeming just accessions, 
and no more ; — this is affecting. 

“April 12. — I have finished my task this morn- 
ing at half -past eleven — easily and early — and, 1 
think, not amiss. I hope J. B. will make some 
great points of admiration 1 ! ! — otherwise I shall 
be disappointed. If this work answers — if it but 
answers, it must set us on our legs ; — I am sure 
worse trumpery of mine has had a great run. I 
remember with what great difficulty 1 was brought 
to think myself something better than common, and 
now 1 will not in mere faintness of heart give up 
good hopes. 

“April 13. — On my return from my walk yes- 
terday, I learnt with great concern the death of 
iny old friend, Sir Alexander Don. He cannot have 
been above six or soven-and-forty. Without being 
much together, we had, considering our different 
habits, lived in much friendship, and I sincerely 
regret his death. His habits were those of a gay 
man, much connected with the turf ; but he pos- 
sessed strong natural parts, and in particular few 
men could speak better in public when he chose. 
He had tact, with power of sarcasm, and that in- 
describable something which marks the gentleman. 
His manners in society were extremely pleasing, 
and as he had a taste for literature and the fine 
arts, there were few more agreeable companions, 
besides being a highly-spirited, steady, and honour- 
able man. His indolence prevented his turning 
these good parts towards acquiring the distinction 
he might have attained. He was among the dete- 
nus whom Buonaparte's iniquitous commands con- 
fined so long in France; and coming into possession 
of a large estate in right of his mother, the heiress 
of the Glencaim family, he had the means of being 
very expensive, and probably then acquired those 
gay habits which rendered him* averse to serious 
business. Being our member for Roxburghshire^ 
his death will make a stir amongst us. I prophesy 
Harden will be here, to talk about starting hu son 
Henry. — Accordingly the Laird and Lady called. 
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1 exhorted him to write instantly. There can be 
no objection to Henry Scott for birth, fortune, or 
political principles; and 1 do not see where we could 
get a better representative. 

“ April IS.- — Received last night letters from 
Sir John Scott Douglas, and Sir William Elliot of 
Stobbs, both canvassing for the county. ‘ Young 
Harry’s the lad for me.’ Poor Don died of a disease 
in the heart; the body was opened, which was very 
right. Odd enough, too, to have a man, probably 
a friend two days before, slashing at one’s heart as 
it were a bullock’s. I had a letter yesterday from 
John Gibson. The House of Longman and Co. 
guarantee the sale of Woodstock. Also 1 made up 
what was due of my task both for 13th and 14 th. 
So hey for a Swiftianism — 

• * I loll in my chair. 

And around mo I stare, 

With a critical air, 

Like a calf at a fair ; 

And say I, Mrs Duty, 

Good -morrow to your beaut)', 

I kiss your swcoft shoe-tie. 

And hope 1 can suit ye.* 

"Fair words butter no parsnips, says Duly; don't 
keep talking, then, but go to your work again. Here 
is a day’s task before you — the siege of Toulon. — 
Call you that a task l d — n iue, 1 'll write it as fast 
as Boney carried it on. 

“April 16'. — I am now far a-licad with Nap. — 
Lady Scott seems to make no way. A sad pro- 
spect! In the evening a despatch from Lord Mel- 
ville, written with all the familiarity of former 
times. I am very glad of it. 

“Jedburgh, April 17. — fame over to Jedburgh 
this morning, to breakfast with my good old friend 
Mr Shortreed, and had my usual warm reception. 
Lord Gillies held the Circuit Court, and then? was 
no criminal trial for any offence whatever. 1 have 
attended these circuits with tolerable regularity 
since 1782, and though there is seldom much of 
importance to bo done, yet I never remember be- 
fore the Porteous roll being quite blank. Thu Judge 
was presented with a pair of white gloves in consi- 
deration of its being a maiden circuit. 

“ Received £100 from John Lockhart for review 
of Pepys; but this is by far too much ; £!>Q is plenty. 
Still ‘ I must impeticoa the gratiUitg* 1 for the pre- 
sent. Wrote a great many letters. Dined with the 
Judge, where I met the disappointed candidate. Sir 
J. S. D., who took my excuse like a gentleman. 

“ April 18. — This morning I go down to Kelso, 
to poor Don’s funeral. It is, I suppose, forty years 
since I saw him first. I was staying at Sydenham, 
a lad .T fourteen, or by ’r Lady some sixteen; and 
he, a boy of six or seven, was brought to visit me 
on a pony, a groom holding the leading rein-— and 
now I, an old grey man, am going to lay him in his 
grave. Sad work. The very road I go, is a road 
of grave recollections. 

“Abbotoford, April 19. — Returned last night 
from the house of death and mourning to my own, 
now the habitation of sickness and anxious appre- 
hension. The result cannot yet be judged.— Two 
melancholy things last night. 1 left roy pallet in 
our family apartment, to make way for a female 
attendant, and removed to a dressing-room adjoin- 
ing, when to return, or whether ever, God only can 
tell. Also my servant cut my hair, which used to 


be poor Charlotte's personal task. I hope she will 
not observe it, — The funeral yesterday was very 
mournful; about fifty persons present, and all 
seemed affected. The domestics in particular were 
very much so. Sir Alexander was a kind, though 
an exact master. It was melancholy to seo those 
apartments, where I have so often seen him play 
the graceful and kind landlord, filled with those 
who were to carry him to his long home. There 
was very little talk of the election, at least till the 
funeral was over. 

“April 20. — Another death; Thomas Riddell, 
youuger of Camiston, serjeant-maior of the Edin- 
burgh Troop in the sunny days' of our yeomanry, 
and a very good fellow. — The day was so tempting 
that 1 went out with Tom Purdie to cut some trees, 
the rather that my task was very well advanced, 
lie led me into the wood, as the blind king of Bo- 
hemia wus led by his four knights into the thick of 
the battle at Aginconrt or Creasy, and then, like 
the old king, « I struck good strokes more than one/ 
i which is manly exercise. 

! “April 24. — Good news from Brighton. Sophia 
■ is confined, ami both she and her baby are doing 
well, and the child’s name is announced to be Wal- 
ter — a favourite name in our family, and 1 trust of 
no bad omen. Yet it is no charm for life. Of my 
father's family, I was the second Walter, if not the 
third. 1 am glad the name came my way, for it 
was borne by my father, great-grandfather, and 
great -great-grandfather; also by the graudsiro of 
that last-named venerable person, who was the first 
laird of Raeburn. — Hurst & Robinson, the York- 
shire tykes, have failed, after all their swaggering. 
But if Woodstock and Napoleon take with the pub- 
lic, 1 shall care little about their insolvency ; and if 
they do not, 1 don’t think their solvency would have 
lasted long. Constable is sorely broken down. 

* Door fool and kn»vr», T have ono part in my heart 
That's mirry yet for thee.* 

1 1 is conduct lias not been what I deserved at hia 
hand; but 1 believe that, walking blindfold himself, 
ho misled me without malice prejtenae. It is best 
to think ho at least, until the contrary bo demon- 
strated. To nourish angry passions against a man 
whom I really liked, would bo to lay a blister on 
my own heart. 

“April 27. — This is one of those abominable 
April mornings which deserve the name of «Saaf 
( 'it (lot idea, as being cold, lieggarly, coarse, savage, 
and in t native. The earth lies an inch deep with 
snow, to me confusion of the worshippers of Flora. 
It is ns impruacut to attach yourself to flowers in 
Scotland as to a caged bird; ,tlio cat, sooner or 
later, snaps up the one, and these Sana Cullotidea 
annihilate the other. It was but yesterday I was 
admiring the glorious flourish of the pears and 
apricots, and now hath eome tlio * killing frost. 9 
But let it freeze without, wc are comfortable with- 
in. Lady Scott continues better, and, we may hope, 
lias got the turn of her disease. 

“April 28. — Beautiful morning, but ice as thick 
as pasteboard, too surely showing that the night 
has made good yesterday’s threat. Dalgleish, with 
his most melancholy face, conveys the most doleful 
tidings from Bogie. But servants arc fond of the 
wofuj, it gives such consequence to the person who 
communicates bad news. — Wrote two letters, and 
read till twelve, and now for a stout walk among 
the plantations till four. — Found Lady Scott ob« 


1 Twelfth Night, Act II. Scene 3. 
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vimisly better, I think, than I had left her in the 
morning. In walking I am like a spavined horse, 
and heat as I get on. The flourishing plantations 
around me are a great argument for me to labour 
hard. * Barbaras has segetes?’ I will write my 
finger-ends off first. 

* April 29. — 1 was always afraid, privately, that 
Woodstock would not stand the test. In that case 
my late would have been that of the unfortunate 
minstrel and trumpeter Maclean at the battle of 
Sberiffmuir — 

* Through misfortune he happen'd to fa', man. 

Hut saving his neck 
Ills trumpet did break. 

And runic off without music at a', man,' 1 

J. B. corroborated my doubts by liis raven -like 
croaking and criticizing; but the good fellow writes 
me this morning that he is written down an ass, 
and that tho approbation is unanimous. It is but 
Edinburgh, to be sure; but Edinburgh has always 
been a harder critic than London. It is a great 
mercy, and gives encouragement for future exer- 
tion. Having written two leaves this morning, l 
think I will turn out to my walk, though two hours 
earlier than usual. Egad, 1 could not persuade iny- 
solf that it was such bad Balaam 3 after all. 

44 May 2. — Yesterday was a splendid May-day 
— to-day seems inclined to he soft, as wo call it; 
but tant mieitx. Yesterday hud a twang of frost in 
it. 1 must get to work and finish Bouden’s Info of 
Kemble, and Kelly’s Reminiscences, for the Quar- 
terly."— I wrote and read for tlireo hours, and 
then walked, the day being soft and delightful; but, 
alas I all my walks an* lonely from the absence of 
my poor companion. She does not suffer, thank 
God — hut strength must fail at last. Silica Sunday 
thoro has been a gradual change — very gradual — 
but, alas ! to the worse. My hopes aro almost gone. 
But l am determined to stand this grief as 1 have 
done others. 

"May 4. — On visiting Lady Scott’s sick-room 
this morning 1 found her suffering, and I doubt if 
sho knew me. Yet, after breakfast, she seemed 
serene and composed. The worst is, she will not 
speak out about the symptoms under which she 
labours. Sad, sad work ! 1 am under the most nio- 
luneholy apprehension, for what constitution can 
hold out under these* continued and wasting attacks. 
My niece Anne Scott, a prudent, sensible, and kind 
young woman, arrived to-day, having coiuo down 
to assist us in our distress from so far gfc Chelten- 
ham. This is a great consolation. — llcnry Scott 
carries tin* county without opposition. 

“ May fi. — The ^anie scene of hopeless (almost) 
and unavailing anxiety. Still welcoming mo with 
a smile, and asserting she is better. 1 fear the dis- 
ease is too deeply entwined with the principles of 
life. Still labouring at this Review', without heart 
or spirits to ftnUli it. I am a tolerable Stoic, but 
preach to myself in vain. 

• Are thee* things (lira nrecwiltlca ♦ 

Then let us meet them like ncorwltia .' 4 

" May 7* — Hammered on at tlio Review till my 


backbone ached. But I believe it was a nervous 
affection, for a walk cured it. Sir Adam and the 
Colonel dined here. So I spent the evening as 
pleasantly as 1 well could, considering I am so soon 
to go like a stranger to the town of which I liave 
been so long a citizen, and leave, my wife lingering, 
without prospect of recovery, under the charge of 
two poor girls. Talia cogit dura neeessitas. 

“ May 8. — I went over to the election at Jed- 
burgh. There w r as a numerous meeting; the Whigs, 
who did not bring ten men to the meeting, of course 
took the whole matter under their patronage, which 
was much of a piece with the Blue Bottle drawing 
the carriage. To see the difference of modern times 1 
We had a good dinner, and excellent wine ; and 1 
had ordered my carriage at half-past seven, almost 
ashamed to start so soon. Everybody dispersed at 
so early an hour, however, that when Henry had 
left the chair, there was no carriage for me, and 
Peter proved his accuracy by showing me it was 
but a quarter past seven. In the days that 1 re- 
member, <hey would have kept it. up till day-light; 
nor do I think poor Don would have left the chair 
before midnight. Well, there i- a medium. With- 
out being a veteran Yh,e — a grey Iniquity, like 
Falstaff, — 1 think an occasional jolly -bout, if not 
carried to excess, improved society: men were put 
into good humour; when the good wine did its good 
olhee, the jest, the song, the speech, had double 
effect ; men w«re happy for the night, and better 
friends ever at ter, because they had boon so. 


•• May 11.- 


* Her AljsrhuiVs tin? cat ila, 

Bel over liegt ea uuf den licncm— acluror.' ' 


l If opiv'ft Jacobite Reties, vol. h, p. & 

8 fkfaww to tlw» cant name in a newspaper office for Asinine 
nrwipls. ahnuttnenatroinprtKHu lions of nature ami tl* like, 
kept standing hi type to I» used whenever the real news of the 
day leave an awkward space that must he filled up son «b *w. 

"See MisceUetnetws Pro** U’ork*, vol. ax. p. ) 32-344; or 
Rdlt. IA4I« voM. part viSt. 

4 2d Kitty Henry 1*2. Act HI. Suno t. 


u Charlotte was unable to take leave of me, be- 
ing in a Hound sleep, after a very indifferent night. 
Perhaps it was as well. Emotion might have hurt 
her; and nothing 1 could have expressed would 
have been worth the risk. J have foreseen, for two 
years and more, that this menaced event could not 
lie far distuut. I have seen plainly, within the last 
two mouths, that recovery was hopeless. And yet 
to part with the companion of twenty-nine years, 
when so very ill — that 1 did not, could not foresee. 
It withers my heart to think of it, and to recollect 
that 1 can hardly hope again to seek confidence and 
counsel from that ear to which all might be safely 
confided. But in her present lethargic state, what 
would my attendance have availed — and Anne lias 
promised close and constant intelligence. 1 must 
dine with James Dalian tync to-day en fa mill e. 1 
cannot help it; but would rather be at home and 
alone. However, l can go out too. 1 will not yield 
to the barren sense of hopelessness which struggles 
to invade me. 

“ Edinburgh — Mm Brown's Lodgings, North St. 
Darid Street — May 12.' — 1 passed a pleasant day 
with kind J. B., which w*as a great relief from the 
Mack dog, which would have worried me at home 
11c was quite alone. 

“ Well, here I ant in Arden. And I may say 
with Touchstone, * When 1 was at homo 1 was in a 
better place 1 must, when there is occasion, draw 
to my own Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s consolation — * One 
cannot carry fhe comforts of the Saut-Market about 
with one.’ Were I at ease in mind, I think tho body 




I 


5 Till* to the opening ennpfet «f a German trooper'* song, al- 
luded to, ante, p. fit. The Item! translation to— 

The day of d«f«t cur- is rome. 

Hemrj tin it oi» the heurtt — h-it, 

n As You Like It, Art I. Scene 4. 
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is ve ry well cured for. Only one other lodger in the 
house, a Mr Shandy — a clergyman; and, despite 
his name, said to be a quiet erne. 

“May 13. — The projected measure against the 
Scottish bank-notes has been abandoned. Malachi 
might clap his wings upon this, but, alas ! domestic 
anxiety has cut his comb.— I think very lightly in 
general of praise; it costs men nothing, and is usu- 
ally only lip-salve. Some praise* however, and from 
some people, does at once delight and strengthen 
the nund ; and 1 insert in this place the quotation 
with which Lord Chief- Baron Shepherd concluded a 
letter concerning me to the Chief-Commissioner : — 
“ Magna ctiam ilia laus, et admirabilis vidcri solet, 
tulisse casus napienter adversos, uon fractutn esse 
fortuuu, retinuisse in rebus as peris dignitatem.” 1 
I reqprd these words, not as meriting the high 
praise they imply, hut. to remind me that such an 
opinion being partially entertained of me by a man 
of a character so eminent, it becomes mo to make 
my conduct approach as much as possible to the 
standard at which he rates it. — As 1 must pay some 
cash in London, t have borrowed from Mr Alex- 
ander Ballantync the sum of £500. If God should 
call me before next November, nl»« n my nob? falls 
due, 1 request my son Walter will, in reverence to 
my memory, see that Mr Alexander Halluiitync 
does not suffer for huving obliged me in a sort of 
exigency — lie cannot afford it, and God has given 
my son the means to repay liim. 

“May 14. — A fair good-morrow to you, Mr Sun, 
who art* shining so brightly on those dull walls. 
Methinks you look as if you were looking as bright 
on the banks of the Tweed ; but look where you 
will. Sir Sun, von look upon sorrow and suffering. 
—Hogg was here yesterday iu danger, from having 
obtained an accommodation of £100 from James 
llallantyne, which he is now obliged to repay. 1 
am unable* to help the ]K»or fellow, being obliged 
to borrow myself. Hut I long ago remonstrated 
against the transaction at all, and gave him £50 out 
of my pocket to avoid granting tho accommodation, 
-- but it did no good. 

“ May 15. — Received tlic melancholy intelligence 
that all is over at Abbotsford. 

“ jiUiotrfordj May 16. — She died at nine in tho 
morning, after being very ill for two days — easy at 
last. 1 arrived here late last night. Anne is worn 
out, and has had hysterics, which returned on my 
arrival. Her broken accents were liko those of a 
child — the language as well as the tones broken, 
but in the most gentlo voice of submission. * Poor 
mamma — never return again — gone for ever — a 
liettcr place.’ Then, when she came to herself, sho 
>q)oke with sense, freedom, and strength of mind, 
till her weakness returned. It would have been 
inexpressibly moving to me as a stranger — what 
was it then to the father and tho husband 1 For 
myself, 1 scarce know how I feel — sometimes as 
firm as the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak as the 
water that breaks on it. I am as alert at thinking 
and deciding as I ever was in my life. Vet, when 
1 contrast what this place now is, with what it lias 
been not long since, I think my heart will break. 
Lonely, aged, deprived of my family — all but poor 
Anne ; an impoverished, an embarrassed man, de- 
prived of the sharer of my thoughts and counsels. 


who could always talk down my sense of tho rahu 
mi tous apprehensions winch break the heart that 
must boar them alone.— .Even her foibles were of 
service to ftie, by giving me things to think of be- 
yond my weary self-rctioctions. 

** I have seen her. The figure I beheld is, and 
is not, my Charlotte — my thirty years’ companion. 
There is the same symmetry of form, though those 
limbs arc rigid which were once so gracefully elastic 
— but that yollow masque, with pinched matures, 
which seems to mock life rather than emulate iV— 
can it be the face tliat was once so full of lively ex- 
pression I I will not look on it again. Anne thinka 
her little changed, because tho latest idea she had 
formed of her mother is as she appeared under cir- 
cumstances of extreme pain— mine go back to a pe- 
riod of comparative case. If 1 write long in this way, 
I shall write down my resolution, which I should 
rather write up if 1 could. I wonder how I shall do 
with tho largo portion of tit mights which were hors 
for thirty years. I suspect they will be hers yet, 
for a long time at least. But l will not blaze cam- 
bric and crape iu the public eye like a disconsolate 
widower, that most affoctod of all characters. 

“ May 17.— -Last night Anno, after conversing 
with api>urcnt ease, dropped suddenly down ns she 
rose from the supper-table, mnl lay six or seven 
minutes as if doud. Clarkson, however, has no fear 
of those affections. 

“May 18. — Another day, and a bright one to 
the external world, again opens on us ; the air soft, 
and tho flowers smiling, and the leaves glittering. 
They cannot refresh her to whom mild wcathor 
was a natural enjoyment. Cerements of lead and 
of wood already hold her — cold earth must have 
her soon. But it is not my Charlotte — it is not tho 
brido of my youth, tho mother of iny children, that 
will be laid among the ruins of Dryburgh, which 
we have so often visited in gaiety and pastime — 
No ! no ! Sho is sentient and conscious of my emo- 
tions somewhere — somehow : i rhrre we eaunot tell; 
how we cannot tell; yet would l not at this moment 
renounce the mysterious yet certain hope that I 
shall sec her iu a better world, for all that this 
world can give mo. The necessity of this separa- 
tion — that necessity which rendered it oven a re- 
lief, — that and patience must be my comfort. 1 
do not experience those paroxysms of grief which 
others do on the same occasion, 1 can exert my- 
self, and speak even cheerfully with the poor girls. 
But alone, or if anything touches me, — the choking 
sensation. ^1 have l>eon to her room : there was no 
voice in it — r.o stirring ; the pressure of the cofiin 
was visible oil the bed, hut it had been removed 
elsewhere; all was neat, as slifc loved it, hut ail 
was calm — calm as death. I. remembered the last 
sight of her : she raised herself in lied, and tried 
to turn her eyes after me, aud said, with a sort of 
smile, < You all have such melancholy faces.’ These 
were the last words l ever heard, her utter, and I 
hurried away, for she did not seem quite conscious 
of what she said ; when I ndumed, immediately 
departing, she was in a deep sleep. It is deeper 
now. This was but seven days since. 

“ They are arranging the chamber of death — 
tliat whieh was long the apartment of connubial 
happiness, and of whose arrangements (better than 
in nclier houses) she was so proud. They are tread- 
ing fast and thick. For weeks you eould have heard 
a foot-fall. Oh, my God 1 


* Cicero, die Oral. U. 346. 
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u May 19. — Anne, poor love, is ill with her 
exertions and agitation — cannot walk — and is still 
hysterical, though less so. I ordered ^flesh-brush 
and tepid hath, which I think will bring her about. 
We speak freely of her whom we have lost, and 
mix her name with our ordinary conversation. This 
is the rule of nature. All primitive people speak 
of their dead, and I think virtuously and wisely. 
The idea of blotting the names of those who are 
gone out of the language and familiar discourse of 
Biose to whom they were dearest, is one of the rules 
of ultra-civilization, which, in so many instances, 
strangle natural feeling by way of avoiding a pain- 
ful sensation. The Highlanders speak of tlieir dead 
children as freely as of their living members — how 
poor Colin or Robert would have acted in such or 
such a situation. It is a generous and manly tone 
of feeling ; and so far as it may be adopted with- 
out affectation or contradicting the general habits 
of society, I reckon on observing it. 

44 May 20. — To-night, I trust, will bring Charles 
or Lockhart, or both; — at least 1 must hear from 
them. A letter from Violet Lockhart gave us the 
painful intelligence that she had not mentioned to 
Sophia the dangerous state in which her mother 
was. Most kindly meant, hut certainly not so well 
judged. I have always thought that truth, even 
when painful, is a great duty on such occasions, 
and it is seldom that concealment is justifiable. — 
Sophia’s baby was christened on Sunday 14th May, 
at Brighton, by the name of Walter Scott. May 
God give him life and health to wear it with credit 
to himself and those belonging to him. Melancholy 
to think that the next morning after this ceremony 
deprived him of so near a relation 1 

“ May 21. — Our sad preparations for to-morrow 
continue. A letter from Lockhart ; doubtful if So- 
phia's health will let him Ik) here. If things permit 
no comes to-night. From Charles not a word ; but 
t think I may exjiect him. I wish to-morrow were 
over; — not that I tear it, for iny nerves are pretty 
good, but it will bo a day of many recollections. 

“ May 22. - Charles arrived last night, much 
affected, of course. Anno had a return of her 
fainting-fits on seeing him, and again upon seeing 
Mr Ramsay, 1 the gentleman who performs the ser- 
vice. 1 heard him do so with the utmost propriety 
for my late friend, Lady Alvanley, 31 the arrange- 
ment of whose funeral devolved upon me. How 
little I could guess when, whew, and with respect 
to whom, 1 should next hear those solemn words. 
Well, f tun not apt to shrink from that which is 
my duty, merely because it is painful ; hut l wish 
this day over. * A kind of cloud of stupidity hangs 
about me, ns if all Svere unreal that men seem to 

be d(»ing and talking about 

44 May 23. — About an hour before the mournful 
ceremony of yesterday, Walter arrived, having tra- 
velled express from Ireland on receiving the news. 
He was much affected, poor fellow,— : and no won- 
der. Poor Charlotte nursed him, and perhaps for 
tiiat reason she was over partial to him. The whole 
scene floats os a sort or dream before me — the 
beautiful day, the grev ruins covered and hidden 
among clouds of foliage and flourish, where the 
grave, even in the lap of beauty, lay lurking, and 
gfcpod for its prey. Then the grave looks, the hasty 

Important bustle of men with spades and mattocks 

— ...... — — — — — — 

1 The Rev. E. B. Ramsay. A.M.. St John's College, Cam- 
bridge,— minister of 8t John's Chapel, Edinburgh. 


— the train of carriages — the coffin containing the 
creature that was so long the dearest on earth to 
me, and whom I was to consign to the very spot 
which in pleasure-parties we so frequently visited. 
It seems still as if this could not be really so. But 
it is so — and duty to God &hd to my children must 
teach mo patience. Poor Anne has had longer fits 
since our arrival from Dryburgh Bum before, but 
yesterday was the crisis. She desired to hear prayers 
read by Mr Ramsay, who performed the duty in 
Bie most solemn manner. But her strength could 
not carry it through. She fainted before the ser- 
vice was concluded. 

44 May 24. — Slept wretchedly, or rather waked 
wretchedly .ill night, and was very sick and bilious 
in consequence, and scarce able to hold up my head 
with pain. A walk, however, with my sons, did me 
a, deni of good ; — indeed their society is Bie greatest 
support the world can afford me. Their ideas of 
everything are so just and honourable, kind towards 
the?'* sisters, and affectionate to me, that I must be 
v, ful to God for sparing them to me, and con- 
tinue to battle with the world for tlieir sakes, if not 
for my own. 

44 May 25. — I had sound sleep to-night, and 
waked with little or nothing of the strange dreamy 
feeling which liad made me for some days feel like 
one bewildered in a country where mist or snow 
lias disguised those features of the landscape which 
are best known to him. — Tliis evening Walter left 
us, being anxious to return to his wife as well as to 
his regiment. 

44 May 26. — A rough morning makes mo think 
of St George’s Channel, .which Walter must cross 
to-night or to-morrow to get to Athlone. The wind 
is almost due east, however, and the Channel at the 
na- •■owest point between Portpatrick and Doiiuglia- 
dt > ■ H is absence is a great blank in our circle, 
especially I think to liis sister Anne, to whom ho 
shows invariably much kindness. But indeed they 
do so without exception each towards the other ; 
and in weal or wo, have shown themsoh es a family 
of love. I will go to town on Monday and resume 
my labours. Being now of a grave nature, they 
cannot go against Uio general temper of my feel- 
ings, and in other respects the c xertion, as far as 
I am concerned, will do mo good ; besides I must 
reestablish my fortune for the sake of Bie children, 
and of my own character. I have not leisure to 
indulge the disabling and discouraging thoughts 
that press on me. Were an enemy coming upon 
my house, would I not do my best to fight, although 
oppressed in spirits! and shall a similar despon- 
dency prevent me from mental exertion ! It shall 
not, by Heaven ! This day and to-morrow I give 
to the currency of the ideas w hich have of late oc- 
cupied my mind, and with Monday they shall be 
mingled at least with other thoughts and cares. — 
I*ast night Charles and I walked late on the ter- 
race of Kaeside, when the clouds seemed accumu- 
lating in the wildest masses boBi on the Eildon Hills 
and other mountains in Bie distance. This rough 
morning reads the riddle. Dull, drooping, cheer- 
less, has this day beeu. I cared not carrying ray 
own gloom to the girls, and so sate in my own 
room, dawdling with old papers, which awakened 
as many stings as if they had been the nest of fifty 
scorpions. Then the solitude seemed so absolute 

* Lady Ahwnley died at Edinburgh. 17th January 1885— 
and was buried in the Chapel of Hoiyrood. See ante. p. 223. 
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— my poor Charlotte would ha ve been in the room 
half a score of times to see if the fire burned, and 
to ask a hundred kind questions. Well, that is over 
— and if it cannot be forgotten, must be remem- 
bered with patience. 

“ May 2/. — A sleepless nlglit. It is true, I 
should be up and be doing, aud & sleepless night 
sometimes furnishes good ideas. Alas ! 1 have no 
companion now with whom 1 can communicate, to 
relieve the loneliness of these watch os of the night, i 
But 1 must not fail myself and my family ; — and 1 
the necessity of oxertiou becomes apparent. I must i 
try a hors a'ceurre — something that can go on Ik:- | 
tween the necessary intervals of Nap. Mrs Murray 1 
Keith’s Tale of the Deserter, w itli her interview j 
with the lad’s mother, may bo made most affect* i 
in", but will hardly endutv much expansion. 1 The s 
frndie-work may be a Highland tour, under the 
guardianship of the sort of p<»*»iUit<in whom Mrs M. 
K. described to mu- -a species of eotufurt* m who 
regulated the motions of his company, made their : 
halts, and was their cicerone. I 

“ 2H.- • 1 wrote a few* pages yesterday, and 

then walked. 1 believe the; description of the old ; 
Scottish lady may do, but the change has been un- 
ceasingly rung upon Scottish subjects of late, and 
it strikes me that the introductory matter may be 
considered as ait imitation of Wn.shriigf.nu Irving i 

- -yet not so neither. In short, 1 will go on. To- j 
day make a dozen of close pages ready, ami take • 
• 1 . B.'s adviee. J intend the work as an ot/a . 
<irida % into which any odds and ends of narrative , 
or description may Ik* thrown. I wrote e asily, I 
think the exertion has done me good. I slept 
sound last night, and at waking, as is usual with | 
me, 1 found 1 had some clear views and thoughts 
upon the subject of this trifling work. 1 wonder if 
others find so strongly ns 1 do the truth of the La- 
tin proverb, Aurora mu ns arnica . 

44 fjilhilmrtjh. May 30 . — Returned to town last 
night with Charles. This morning resume ordinary 
habits of rising early, working iu the morning, and 
attending the Court. AH will como easily round. , 
But it is at flint as if men looked strange on me, and j 
bite their lip when they wring my hand, and indi- ; 


cated suppressed feelings. It is natural tins should 
be — undoubtedly it has been so with me. Yet it 
is strange to find one’s self resemble a cloud, which 
darkens gaiety wherever It interposes its chilling 
shade. Will it be better when, left to my own feel- 
ings, I see the whole world pipe and dance around 
me t I think it will. Their sympathy intrudes on 
my private affliction.-— I finished correcting the 
proofs for the Quarterly ; it is but a flimsy ifthh 
— but then the circumstances were most untoward. 
Tins lias In an a melancholy day— most motakl- 
choly. 1 am afraid poor Charles found me wean- 
ing. * I do not know what oilier folks fool, but wish 
me the hysterical passion that impels tears kr a 
terrible violence — a sort of throttling sensation-*- 
then succeeded by a state nf dreaming stupidity, in 
which 1 7isk if nty poor Charlotte can actually be 
dead. J think I fi*el my loss more than at the first 
blow. |*«H*r Charles wishes to come back to study 
here when liit> term ends at Oxford. I can sec the 
motive. 

44 May 31.- The melancholy horrors of yester- 
day muhl not return. To encourage tliat dreamy 
state of incapacity is to remgu all authority over the 
mind, and I have been used to sav 

4 Jlly mind to nut n kingdom In.' * 

I am rightful monarch ; and, Cod to aid, 1 will not 
he dethroned by any rebellious passion that may 
rear its standard against me. Such are morning 
thoughts, 'droiig as carle-hemp — says Burns — 

* ('time, firm HcmoIvc, toko tlinlt Ihu viui, 

1‘t.ou Mnlk of mrlu-lt«*uip iu man/ 

44 ( lmrles went hv flu* Htcnin-hnnt this morning at 
six. We p:«rle«l ln*t night mournfully on both sides. 
I*i *»r boy, tliis is his first serious sorrow. Wrote 
this morning a Memorial cm thu Claim, which Con- 
stable's people prefer as to the copyrights of Wood- 
stoek and Napoleon. My arguiuent amounts to this, 
that being no longer accountable os publishers, 
they cannot claim the diameter of such, or assert 
any right arising out of the contract* entered into 
while they held that capacity.--! also finished a 
few trifling memoranda on a Ixiok called the Omen, 
at Blackwood's request/** 


1 Tit? Highland H’idirio —Wavcrley Novel*. 

*" Tills exrcllcnt philosophical song npjicjirs to have 
famous in the Hixtantli century /' — Percy'* ^h/iwi, voL 

i. |i. »>7. 

* Mrcc these Memoirs won* originally jniMislied. tlw* Editor 
lias been favoured with a letter to Miss Edgeworth. widt h 
seems too valuable to lie omiUini. Tlie gentleman wIiomi d«*Atli 
is alluded to, was an intimate friend of the Edgcwurllirtimn 
family, and made one of the merry juirty tliat met Mr Walter 
under their roof In August Ifkah 

44 To Mi** Edgeworth % $c. 

** My Bear Miss Edgeworth, — I Imd been long meditating 
writing you a letter, but probably slwuM have paid it otf with 
thinking about it, like the parrot in the show, had not your 
kind letter. Just received, made it an absolute act of Ingmti ■ 
tilde to suspend my purpose any longer. Woe's me if hhy of 
my Mends Judge of my regard by iny regularity as a corre- 
spondent ; for partly having much necessarily to write, partly 
from the gradual but very sensible failure of my eyes, find partly 
front a touch of original sin wlrich often prevents me from doing 
the very thing 1 ought to do, 1 have become a very unworthy i 
letter writer. 

44 The circumstances which lmve given you such friendly 
anxiety, 1 am not stoic enough to treat with disregard, hut it 
is not toy nature to look upon wliat can’t be helped with any 
angJous or Mtter remembrances. My good fortune, so far as 
wealth is concerne d , was exactly tike the motions of the Kings 
of Brentford, 

* Era • pot of good ilc jwu r<mM swallow, (I mrnn /, 

It esans witli a whoo)' f snd Is g»n« wHh s hotlo.* not vow* J 

The fret is/I belong to that set of philosophers who ought to 


l>e called Nyimuih’H. »ifu*r tliefr great founder (Jorixmil Nym, 
and tin* fundamental maxim of whose school is, 44 thing* mu*i 
fj* a* they tnnp" -and so let tliat matter rest; things past cure 
should ho | wist care. ! trust I kIiaJI do well enough, even if tlio 
blackening aspect of uffuirs in this country should bring on fur- 
ther ud more wrerkful stomis. which is not at present at nil 
unlikely. I Imd plenty of offers, you may believe, of Assistance, 
and pour Jane proffered her whole fortune as if mIiu had lascn 
giving a goorotarry. Hut what I have done foolishly, I will bear 
the pt'iuinci.< of wisely, and take tlie whole on tny own should* rs. 
T#ndy Scott is not a person tliat cants much ulxmt fortune, and 
as for Beatrice, »ho amuses herself very well with tier uttered 
finsreoh ; for with a sort of high pfrtijlagr which site never 
got from me, she lias a very generous and independent dispo- 
sition. 

•< AbboOford, SOI It April. , 

44 This letter was written as far as above, more than two 
months since ; hut I liave since had great family distress, which, 
and not the circumstances you allude to, has made nus avoid 
writing, unless where circumstances made It absolutely neces- 
sary. Hophia, when, expecting soon to be confined, was obliged 
to go down to Brighton with little Joltnfale, whose natural weak- 
ness lota resolved itself into a complaint in the spine, to cum 
which the iioor child lias to lie on ills hack constantly, and 
there whs tlie great risk that tie might be called for before Bo- 
: phia's confinement. Then came her being rather prematurely 
delivered of an inCunt wtiose liealiit was at Ids birth wrym- 
i carious, although, thank Clod, bo seems now doing weir. Tfl 
: complete this arena of domestic distress, is Imdy Heotl's Upf, 
health, which, tliough better than it was, Is still as premriofrf 
as possible. The oomplatnt Is of water in her chest, and the 
, remedy U foxglove, which seems a cure rather worse than most 
i diseases; .71 1 she luitaiiu both the disease and remedy to the 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

Woodstock — Reception of Uio Novel — Mr* Brown’* lodgings 
—Extract from a Wary of Captain Basil Hall— Buonaparte 
resumed, and Chronicles of tlie Canongute tiegun — Uniform 
labour during Hummer and Autumn— Extracts from Sir 
Walter’s Journal. 

JUNB — OCTOBXR 1826. 

The price received for Woodstock shows what 
eager competition had been called forth among the 
booksellers, when, after the lapse of several years, 
Constable’s monopoly of Sir Walter’s novels was 
abolished by their common calamity. The interest 
excited, not only in Scotland and England, but all 
ovor civilized Europe, by the news of Scott’s mis- 
fortunes, must also have had its influence in quick- 
ening this commercial rivalry. The redder need 
hardly be told, that the first meeting of Jaxnes 
Ballantyne & Company’s creditors witnessed the 
transformation, a month before darkly prophesied, 
of the “ Great Unknown ” into the “ Too-well- 
known.” Even for those who had long ceased to 
entertain any doubt as to the main source at least 
of the Waverley romances, there would have been 
something stirring in the first confession of the 
author ; but it iu lnct included the avowal, that lie 
had stood alone in the work of creation ; and wheu 
the mighty claim came in the same breath with the 
announcement of personal ruin, the effect on the 
community of Edinburgh was electrical. It is, iu 
my opinion, not the least striking feature in the 
foregoing Diary, that it contaiua no allusion (save 
the ominous one of 1 8tli December) to this loug 
withheld revolution. lie notes his painful anticipa- 
tion of returning to the Parliament- House — won- 
*trari dljito — as an insolvent. It dues uot seem 
even to have occurred to him, that when ho ap- 
peared there the morning after his creditors had 
beard his confession, there could uot be many men 
in the place but must gaze on his familiar features 
with a mixture of curiosity, admiration, and sym- 


pathy, of which a hero in the moment of victory 
might have been proud — which might have swelled 
the heart of a martyr as he was bound to the stake. 
The universal feeling was, I believe, much what 
the late amiable and accomplished Earl of Dudley 
expressed to Mr Morritt when these news reached 
them at Brighton. — M Scott ruined 1” said he, “ the 
author of Waverley ruined ! Good God ! let every 
man to whom he has given months of delight give 
him a sixpence, and he will rise to-morrow mor- 
ning richer than Rothschild !” 

It is no wonder that the book, which it was known 
he had been writing during this crisis of distress, 
should have been expected with solicitude. Shall 
we find him, askod thousands, to have been master 
truly of his genius in the moment of this ordeal 1 
Shall we trace anything of his own experiences in 
the construction of his imaginary personages * and 
events ? 

I know not how others interpreted various pas- 
sages in Woodstock, but there were not a few that 
carried deep moaning for such of Scott’s own friends 
as wore acquainted with, not his iiccuniaty misfor- 
tune alone, but the drooping health of his wife, and 
the consolation afforded him by the dutiful devotiou 
of his daughter Anne, in whose character and de- 
meanour a change had occurred exactly similar to 
that painted in poor Alice Lee: * A light joyous air, 
with home thing of a humorous expression, which 
seemed to be looking for amusement, had vanished 
before the touch of affliction, and a calm melan- 
choly supplied its place, which seemed on the watch 
to administer comfort to others.” In sevcrul mot - 
toes, and other scraps of verse, the curious reader 
will find similar traces of the facts and feelings re- 
corded in the author’s Diary. 

As to the novel itself, though none can pretend 
to doss it in the very highest rank of his works, 
since we feel throughout the effects of tite great 
fundamental error, likened by a contemporary critic 
to that of the writer who should lay liis scene at 


surprise of mcdicul persona, llut— 1 will not write more ntxmt 
It.— As to my pecuniary loss by Constable, It is not worth men- 
tioning. and we liave fair prospects ttmt the business may l>© 
weathered without much ultimate loss of any kind. The poli- 
tical lottors were merely a whim tint took ntxmt a day each. 
Of Woodstock, the best 1 know is that it has been sold for 
A’tttOU, instead of £8000, which Countable was to have given 
me. The people are mad, but tliat in the present circumstances 
Is their aftalr, find the publishers do not complain. 

1 am deeply sorry for Mr * * * * "s sudden death, nud feel 
much interested for his family. I have scarce seen a man I 
liked so much on short acquaintance, he hud so much good 
sense, accomplishment, and thorough gentlemanlike manners. 
Dopcml on it, I will do what 1 can for the subscription. I think 
the book should have been twelve shillings, the maud price of 
an octavo, and it should be printed well and*on good paper. I 
beg you will immediately put dowu the following names: — 


‘ Copit*. 

Lady 8cott of Ahtiotsford, 9 
Miss Scott of Abbotsford, - 1 
Charles Scott, Hm/cti-tuMo 
College, Oxford, - - - 1 
John Lockhart, Esq., Pall 
Mall, London. - - - - 1 
Mrs Lfuckhurt, - - - - 1 
Hugh Hcott, Esq. of llunlen, 1 
Mn tiaott of llanlcu, - -1 


Copitt. 

8 

Lieut. -Col. Fergusson, - 1 
William Scott, younger of 
Raeburn, - - - - 1 

Captain Walter Scott of 
Lochorc, King's llus- 
wrs, ------ 1 

Mrs Scott of Locltore, - 1 
Sir W. Scott, - - - - 6 
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These an names which l will be responsible for, and will remit 
the money when I get to Edinburgh, as despatch in such oases 
is always useful. X have no doubt I may pick up a score of 
names more, If you win send me a subsenptton list. 

•» In general, I am temlute fan suberritang only for mysa . 
because I caunot think of asking my friends to subscribe to the 
numerous applications which 1 do not think mytelf entitled to 


doetto*— but tlda is a very different question. 

‘ to say, I do not tidnk thoi 


"lam 


there is the most dis- 


tant probability of success at Edinburgh in t»ie lino Mrs * * * * 

proposes, though 1 am happy to think it luay answer better in 

ilath. We ore a poor people, and in families of consideration 
our estates are almost uniformly strictly entailed on helm-nude ; 

therefore the mother has to keep tlie female chickens under Her 

own wing, and those of good account are generally desirous of 

bringing them out themselves, and their connexions enable 

them to do so. Those, again, who ore very wealthy, desire 
sometimes London education for their daughters. In short, 
there docs not exist among us the style of young Indies who 

con give, for such advantages as. I am sure Mrs esse would 

assure them, anything like £200 or £250 a -year. Our eldest 
sons get our estates — our younger becomes lawyers, go to In- 
dia, or enter the army s our girts live at home while mamma 
can keep house on her Jointure— get husbands if tliey can, and 
If not, do as* they cun on the-interest of £1800 or ,£2000. The 
elder brother is In general an honest fellow, but embarrassed 
with debt; he kcciis Ids sisters In his bouse If his wife is not 

cross; and a sort of half family pride, half fondly affection, 

carries tlm thing through. But for paying large pensions, it is 
not in the nature of tilings; besides, though a young English- 
man or Irishman gets easily Into good society In Edinburgh, it 
is, 1 think, more difficult for ladles to do so, unless with some 

strong recommendation — as fortunes, or talents, or aceomjpiisliT 

ments, or something. In short, I see no hope in that scheme. 

The melancholy resource of a boarding-school for young ladies 

might have succeeded, but the rates have been always kept very 

low at Edinburgh, so as to make it miserable work. My kind 

love to your brothers and sisters; I hope Mn Pox win make 

you all a lucky present with good fortune to herself.— Walter 
and Jane have Jointly and seventy threatened a desc ent upon 

Edgeworthstown from Atidone; but they are both really baeh- 

ful as to doing what they should do, and so Don WfaMcemndpa 
and the LadyTilhurina may never accomplish what they them- 
selves consider as gratefU! and proper.— Kindest regards to Mn 
Edgeworth and hum Sney A— Always S ca n 

” 9d M») tace, AbbouM.* 
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Rome immediately after tlio battle of Philippi, out! 
introduce Brutua as tile survivor in tluit conflict, 
and Cicero as his companion in victory; yet even 
this censor is forced to allow tiiat Woodstock dis- 
plays certain excellences, not exemplified in ail the 
author’s fictions, and which attest, more remarkably 
than any others could have done, tlio complete self- 
possession of the mind when composing it. Its great 
merit, Mr Senior thinks, is, that it combines an 
extraordinary variety of incident with perfect unity 
oj action! For the rest, after condemning, in my 
view far too broadly, tho old Slrnksperiau Cavalier, 
Sir Henry I^ec, ho says — 

“ The Cromwell mu! flmrle* II. are mimimto M portndtM. 
tilt, a* SuutRtaarx dionelcn, they are wtminLle. rt.nrloa U 
jx-rlmp Mutoewtiat too Kiiflf, anti I'rnnnxuU tooaenttnwntal ; hut i 
tl*i ne Iiupnfiuons never ctruck u* till <*m »*Ih«x» forvwtl u» to pi r- ' 
vtrt^he work from iu prufwt end. nntl to *vail for tin puipie , 
of mtirixm Inbtend of n\j»\uitnt. \S «• are not mire, howt v«r. 
tlj.it we do not (nvfcr 'I mukina to either of tin i>» ; I n « ttm.tajr, j 
rnfb*i»oy, hviHxti y, and t nil umIaaiu, me conihuied is.ro i 1 
clione ter at Miiriiol as it I*, original. WlMrukc, Itortneelift, , ! 
Doltortm*)), lloUknoujfii, n*u an lonipuncd of tow* r ! 

Tit.il* ruli*, ami tlwi'-fiHv exhibit let* nower in tl.e author : Uit • 
ih \ ere liaturnl oik! fi inhlc, |Mrttct»1*irt> llohlni utfrlt. I hi ns j 
utv few Hu , *J.*et* wlieli Mr Wulnr M'uw more to diliulit in 
piunttiijr than tin* eutPor mm; ltuiu* mo *d rc Lipimi* Cm-hm.* on | 
an i*n|H.rf»ct Uu.per. oxen tl xoim-wltitt .dhonl h» 
stitun .aid « utnuHinKm —Womlhtmk \x n nlvturst lull of lulte 
t h i.ute and inii/rwt (kthm, but 'jpkxidufly rtoujtu! nml ro 
loin Mi; nml we uo) tho* wlaimi lMijHrfeit knovsii d^e of the 
rc.il mmt* tw* mmMmI them to enjoy its bc-uuth* without be- 
ir#; offend.'*! by Ih maccumck*.'* 

Thu v is one character of cousiderahle importance 
which the reviewer does not allude to. If he had 
liapixncd to have the slightest tincture of hi* nu- i 
thor’n famine'*'* for dogs, lie would not have feih d ] 
In say something of the elaborate and affectionate | 
portraiture of old M<ii«la, under tlie name of He vis. 

llic » ucct. ss of this novel w;i* great : large oh the 
price wan, its puhiu-her* had no reason to repi nt 
their bargain; and *>i coui>e tho rapid receipt of 
bucli a sum as £11000, the product of hardly three 
lnoirlis* labour, highly gratified the body of credi- 
tors, whose debtor lmd devoted to them whatever 
labour his health should henceforth permit liim to 
perform. We have been that he very soon began 
another .work of fiction; and it will appear tlinl he 
from the first designed the u Chronicle** of the Ca- 
unngutp” to ho published by Mr itohert Cudcll. 
That gentleman *a connexion with Conntuble was, 
from circumstance* of which the reader may liavo 
traced various little indications, not likely to he 
renewed 'after tho catastrophe of their old copart* 
nership. They were now endeavouring to cbtahlish 
themselves in Kqmnitc businesses; and each was, 
of courbe, eager to secure tlie countenance of Sir 
Walter. He did not liesitato a moment. He con- 
ceived that Constable had -acted hi such a manner 
by him, especially in urging him to borrow largo 
sunns of money for his support after all chance of 
recovery was over, that he hail more than forfeited 
all claims on his confidence; and Mr Cadell's frank 
conduct in warning Ballantyne and him against 
Constable's last mad proposal about a guarantee 
for ,£20,000, had produced a strong impression in 
his favour. 

Sir Walter's Diary has given us some pleasing 
glimpses of the kind of feeling displayed by Bal- 
jantyne towards him, and by him towards Ballan- 
tync, during these dark months. In justice to l>oth, 
1 shall here insert one of the notes addressed by 
Scott, while Woodstock was at press, to his critical 
typographer. It has reference to a request, tiiat 


the success of Mnlaclii Malngrowthev might bo fol- 
lowed up bv a set of essays on Irish Absenteeism 
in the Kdinhuryk HVdb/y Journaf ; — the editorsliip 
of which paper, with the Ikerery management of 
the printing-house, lutd been continued to Mr Bal- 
lauty no, upon a modorato salary, by his creditors' 
trustees. I may observe, that wiien the general 
superintendence of the printing-house ca me into 
the liands of regular men of busmens, it tnts feund 
(notwithstanding the loss of Constable's great am* 
ployment) u lucrative one:— tlie creditors, after 
paying James his salary, cleared in one year £1800 
from the concern, which had for many before been 
a source of nothing but perplexity to its founders. 
No hints of mutual complaint or recrimination ever 
dropt from either of the fallen partner*. Tho prin- 
ter, fike Scott, submitted without a murmur of that 
isn't, or indeed of any sort, to his reverses; he 
withdrew to a very small house in a sequestered 
buburhan situation, and altered till his domestic 
hu bits nod ana ngi 'incuts with decision and forti- 
tude. 1 K re ho recch cd tunny communication* such 
a* the iotlowiiig:—~ 

“ 7b Mr Jama Ib'tfautypc. 

“ N< rtl» m David Street. 

44 ihfnr James,-- l cannot her- to read my uuuiu- 
wript in the way you propose' 1 would give a 
thousand pounds I couhi; hut, like tho officer of 
the riihtoinft, when the Hoard desired him to read 
a coquet of hi* own, - I am coquet irri/rr, not ro- 
quet- wider- -and you must bo thankful lhat 1 can 
perform even that part of the duty. 

44 Wo iniiHt in some sort stand nr TaII together; 
and 1 do not wish you to think that 1 am forgetting 
your interest in my own* though l ratteen ly lie- 
| Hex e the former is what you leant think of. Hut l 
am afraid 1 immt decline the political tank you invite 
| mi* to. It would eo*t me a fortnight 1 * hard work 
i to do anything to purpoHC, for 1 have no informa- 
tion oil the M’bjr ct whatever. In ahort, a* tlm Karl 
of Kshcx Kiid on a certain oeca*ion, 4 J rimkly, it 
may not he.’ 1 hope next winter will afford me ail 
opport unity to do Homcthing, which, a* Falatoif 
nay*, 4 may do you good.’ — Kxor your*, W. 8." 

The date of thin note (North St David Street) 
remind* me of n paHmigo iu Captain Hasil Hall’s 
Diary. He called at Mr* Drown’* lodging- house 
one morning — and on hi* return home wrote aa 
follow* : — 

44 A hundred and f»ft> year* lienee, when his works 
have l^wnno old cluMiical autluiritie*, it may iutcnut 
some ferv« ut lover of hi* writing* to know what 
thi* great genius was about on Saturday the lOtti 
of June 1H26 — five inonUis after tlie total ruin of 
hi* pecuniary fortune*, and twenty-six days after 
the dcatli of his wife. 

44 in tlie day* of his good luck ho used to live at 
No. 39 in North Castle Street, in a house liefitting 
a rich baronet; but on reaching tho door, I found 
the plate on it covered with rust (so soon is glory 
obscured), tho windows shuttered up, dusty, and 
comfortless ; and from tlie side of one projected a 
I board, with this inscription, 44 To Sell;** the stairs 
! were unwashed, and not a footmark told of the 
ancient hospitality which reigned within. In all 
nations with which I am acquainted, the fashionable 
world move westward, in imitation, perhaps, of the 
great tide of civilization; and, vice two, tnoas per- 
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sons who decline in fortune, which is mostly equi- 
valent to declining in fashion, shape their course 
eastward. Accordingly, by an involuntary impulse, 
I turned my head that way, and inquiring at the 
clubs in Prill co *m Street, Icamcd that lie now resided 
in St David Street, No. 6. 

* I was rather glad to recognise mv old friend 
the Abbotsford butler, who answered the door; — 
the saying about heroes and valets- do -ebambre 
comes to one’s recollection on such occasions, aud 
nothing, we may be suit v s more likely to be satis- 
factory to a man wlios* » jnu is reduced than the 
stanch adherence of a mere servant, whose wages 
must be altered for the worse. At the ton of the 
stair we saw a small traj, with a single plate and 
glasses for one solitary person's dinner. Some few 
mouths ago Sir Walter was surrounded by liis fa- 
mily, and wherever he moved, his head-quarters 
were the focus of fashion. Travellers from all na- 
tions crowded round, and, like the recorded honours 
of Lord Chatham, ‘ thickened over him.’ Lady 
and Miss Scott were his constant companions ; the 
Lockharts were his neighbout s both in town and 
in Roxburghshire ; his eldest son was his frequent 
guest; and in short, wlmt with his own family and 
the clouds of tourists, who, like so man) hordes of 
(Cossacks, pressed u|*m him, there was not, per- 
bftjie, out of a fialnee, any man ho attends! —I iiad 
almost said overpowrered, by company. His wife is 
now dead --his son-ui-luw and favourite daughter 
gone to London — and his grandchild, 1 fear, just 
staggering, poor little fellow, on the edge of the 
grave, which, ]>crliaps, is tlio securest refuge for 
him — his oldest son is married, and at a distance, 
aiul report speaks of no probability of the title de- 
scending ; - hi slim t, all are dispersed, and the 
tourists, those ‘ eunosos impertinentes,* drive past 
Abbotsford gate, aud cuixi their folly in having 
delayed for a year too late, their long-projected 
jaunt to the north. Meanwhile, not to mince tlie 
matter, the gre.it man had, somehow or other, ma- 
naged to involve himself with printers, publishers, 
bankers, gas-makers, wool-staplers, and all tho fra- 
ternity of spoeiilaton*, accommodation-bill manu- 
facturers, land-jobbers, and so on, till, at a season 
of distrust in money matters, tho hour of reckoning 
came, like a thief in the night ; aud as our friend, 
like the unthrifty virgins, had no oil in his lamp, 
all his affairs went to wreck and ruiu, and landed 
him, after the gute was ov er, in tin* predicament of 
UoliitiKon Crusoe, with little more than a shirt to 
his back. Rut like that able navigator, he is not 
cast away upon a barren rock. Tho tide has ebbed, 
indeed, and left him on the beach, but tho hull of 
his fortunes is above water still, aud it will go itard 
indeed with him, if ho does not sliapo a raft tliat 
sliall bring to shore much of tho cargo that an ordi- 
nary mind would leave in despair to be swept away 
by tho next change of the moon. Tho distinction 
between man and the rest of the living creation, 
certainly, is in nothing more remarkable, thau in 
the power which he possesses over them, of turning 
to varied account the means with which the w’orla 
k stocked. But it has always struck me, that there 
is a ffcr greater distinction between man and man 
than between many men aud most other animals ; 
and It Is from a familiarity with the practical opera- 
tion of this marvellous difference that I venture to 
predict, tint our Crusoe will cultivate his own isl- 
and, and build himself a bark in which, L. process 
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of time, be will sail back to his friends and fortune 
in greater triumph than if he had never been driven 
amongst the breakers. 

“ Sir Walter Scott, then, was sitting at a writing- 
desk covered with papers, and on the top was a pile 
of bound volumes of the Moniteur, — one, which he 
was leaning over as ray brother and I entered, was 
open on a chair, aud two others were lying on the 
floor. As he rose to receive us, he closed the vo- 
lume which he had been extracting from, and came 
forward to sliake hands. He was, of course, in deep 
mourning, with weepers and the other trappings of 
woe, but his countenance, though certainly a little 
woe-begonish, was not cast into any very deep fur- 
rows. His tone and manner were as friendly as 
heretofore, aud when he saw that we had no inten- 
< tion of making any attempt at sympathy or nioani- 
1 filiation, but spoke to him as of old, he gradually 
, contracted the length of his countenance, and 
allowed the corners of his mouth to curl almost 
| imperceptibly upwards, and a renewed lustre came 
1 into bis eye, if not exactly indicative of cheerful- 
ness, at all events of well-regulated, patient, Chns- 
1 tian resignation. My meaning will be misunderstood 
! if it bo imagined from this picture that 1 suspected 
I auy hypocrisy, or an affectation of grief in tlie first 
instance. 1 have no doubt, indeed, tliat he feels, 
and most acutely, the bereavements which have 
come upon him ; but we may very fairly suppose, 
, tliat among the many visiters he must have, there 
may be some w ho cannot understand tliat it is pro- 
1 per, decent, or even possible, to hide those finer 
| emotions deep in the heart. — He immediately bo- 
I gan conversing in his usual style — the chief topic 
' being Captain Dtnlmm (whom 1 had recently seen 
in London), and his book of African Travels, which 
Sir Walter had evidently lead with much attention. 
I * * * * After sitting a quarter of an hour, we came 
avvav, well pleased to see our friend quite unbroken 
in spirit — and though bowed down a little by tho 
( blast, and here ana tin re a branch the less, as 
| sturdy in the trunk os ever, and very possibly all 
the better for the discipline — better, 1 mean, for the 
public, inasmuch as he lias now a vast additional 
stimulus for exertion — and one which all the world 
itf ust admit to be thoroughly noble and generous.” 

A week before this visit took place. Sir Walter 
liad sufficiently mastered himself to resume his lite- 
rary tasks ; and ho thenceforth work* d with deter- 
mined resolution on tlie Life of Napoleon, interlay- 
ing a day or two of the Chronicles of the Canongate 
whenever lie liad got before the press with liis his- 
torical MS., or felt tlie want of the only repose lie 
ever cared for — a change of labour. In resuming 
liis own Diary, I shall make extracts rather less 
largely than before, because many entries merely 
reflect the life of painful exertion to which he had 
now submitted himself, without giving us any in- 
teresting glimpses either of his feelings or opinions. 
I hope I have kept enough to satisfy all proper cu- 
riosity on these last points. 


Extracts non Diary — Juice 1826. 

* Edinburgh* Jnt m 4. — I wrote a good task yes- 
terday, and to-day a great one, scarce stirring from 
the desk. I am not sura that it k right to work so 
hard; hut a man must take himself, as well as oilier 
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people, when in the humour. I doubt if men of ha* hitherto derided them with such judgment, end 
method, who can ley aside or take up the pen iuat m much rapidity, aa to giro great satisfaction. The 
at the horn appointed, will ever be better than consequence will in time be, that the Scottish Su- 
poor creatures. Lady Louisa Stuart used to tell me preme Court will he in effect situated in London, 
of Mr Hoole, the translator of Tasso and Ariosto, Then down fdl, as national objects of respect and 
and in that capacity a noble tmnximiter of gold into > cuor&tion, the Soottedi Pencil, the Scottish Bar, 
lead, that he was a clerk in the India- donees with the Scottish Uw hexwclf, and— and-**— 4 Hera ia 
long ruffles and a snuff-coloured suit of clothe . jui end of an auld sang.** Were 1 as I have been, 
who occasionally visited her fattier, John Earl of f would fight knee-deep in blood ere it came to 
Bute. She sometimes conversed with him, and was tliat. 1 shall always be proud of Maladii as having 
amused to find that he did exactly so many coup- , headed hack the Southron, or helped to do SO in 
lets day by day, neither more nor less ; and liabit one instance at least. 

had made it light to him, however heavy it might “June 11.— Bail dream*. Woke, thinking my 
seem to the reader. Well, but if 1 lay down the old anil inseparable friend beside me; and it wsa 
pen, as the pain in my breast hints tliat I should, onl\ when I wan fully awake that l could persuade 
what am 1 to do I If I think, why 1 shall weep — in} wlf that she was dark, low, and distant* end 
and tliat ’a nonsense; and I have no friend now— that my bed was widowed. I bcliove the phono* 
none — to relieve my tcdiousucss for half-audiour of 1 mcna of dreaming are in a great measure occa- 
the gloaming. Let me be grateful — 1 have good sioned by tho iltmtte touch which tokos place when 
news from Abbotsford. one hand is crossed in sleep upon another. Each 

“June 7. — Again a day of hard work — busy at gives and roeel\cs the impression of touch to and 
half-pant eight. 1 went to the Dean of Faculty *s to trom l he oilier, and this complicated seiination our 
a consultation about Constable, 1 and sat with said sleeping fancy ascribes to the agency of another 
Dean and Mr J. S. More and J. Gibson. 1 find iudng, when it is in fact produced by our own limbs 
theyluve ae high hojx* of success as lawyers ought rolling on each other. Well, here goe»—incumhit* 
to express; ana 1 think 1 know how our profession remi*. 

speak when sincere; but I cannot interest in \ self “ June 12.— Finished \olnme third of Napoleon, 

deeply in it. When 1 bad come homo from such a I resumed it on the 1st of duue, the earliest period 
business, 1 used to carry tho news to poor Char- that 1 could bend my mind to it after my great 
lotto, who dressed her face in sadness or mirth as Iov H . Since that time I liavo lived, to bo sure, tho 
she saw the news affect me: this hangs lightly about life of a hermit, except attending tho Court five 
me. 1 had almost forgot the appointment, if J. <1. da\s in the week for about three hours on iui avo- 
had not sent me a card. 1 passed a pi|>or in the rage. Except at that time, 1 liave been reading or 
street as I went to the Dean's, and could not help v, i iting on the subject or Iloney, and have finished 
giving him a shilling to piny Pihmr/t a JktnnU Dhu last night, and sunt to printer this morning, III© 
tor luck’s sake: — what a child 1 am ! Inst sheet of fifty -two written since 1st Juno. It 

“June tt.— Bilious and hendaeli this morning. j H :»*t awful screed; but grief ranked in© a house - 
A dog howl'd all night, and left me little sleep: — keeper, and to labour is my only resource, 
poor cur! I dare say he had his distresses, as I “June li.- To-day F began with a page and a 
have mine. I was obliged to make Dalgleish shut half before breakfast. This is always tho best way. 
the windows when lie ap]>eared at half-past six, You stand like a child going to be bathed, shiver* 
as usual, and did not rise till nine. 1 haie often ing and shaking till tho first pitcherful is flung 
deserved a headueli in my younger days without about your care, and then you are as blytho as a 
having one, and Nature it*, 1 suppose, paying off old water- wagtail. 1 am just com© home from Court; 
scores. Ay — but then tho want of tho affectionate | and now, my friend Nap, bare at yon with a down- 

care that used to be ready, with lowered voice and | right blow ! Methinks 1 would tain make peace 

stealthy pace, to smooth tlio pillow and offer con- , w ith my conscience, liy doing six pages 16-night, 
dolence and assistance,— gone —gone— for over— j Bought a little bit of G my ore cheeso, instead of our 
ever — ever. Well, there is another world, and 1 dame’s choke-dog concern. When did J ever pur* 
we ’ll meet free from tho mortal sorrows and frail- , ch.tse anything for my own eating! But 1 will aay 
tics which beset us here. Amen, so be it. Let me n 0 more of tliat. And now to the bread-mill — 
change tho topic with band and head, and the heart “June 16. — Yesterday safe in the Court till 
must follow. I finished four pages to-day, headach, nearly four. I liad, of eourstf, only time for my 

laziness, and &1L task. I fear I shall have little more to-day, for 1 

“ June 9. — Corrected a stubborn proof thismor- j Imvc accepted to dine at Hector’s. — 1 got, yestor- 
ning. These battles have been the death of nuuiv day, a present of two engravings from Sir Henry 
a man — I think they will be mine. Well, but it | Raeburn’s portrait of me, which (poor fellow !) was 
clean to windward; so we will fag on. Slept well i the last he ever painted, and certainly not the 
last night By the way, liow intolerably selfish this worst 4 1 had the pleasure to give one to young 
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which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people of u Blair-Adcm, June 24.-— Left Edinburgh yes- 
bold and active disposition. I have been no aigher terday after the Court, and came over here with 
in shades — no writer of the Lord Chief-Baron and William Clerk, to spend 

4 Bongs and sonnets and rustical roundelays, as usual a day or two at the Chief-Commissioner’s. 

Framed on fiuicies. and wiiisikjd on reeds.’ 1 His Lordship’s family misfortunes and my own 

u Abbot tford, Saturday, June 17. — Left Edin- make our holiday this year of a more quiet descrip- 
burgh to-day, after Parliament- House. My two tinu than usual, and a sensible degree of melan- 
girls met mo at Torsonce, which was a pleasant eholy hangs on the re-union of our party. It was 
surprise, and we refurnod in the sociable altogc- wise, however, not to omit it ; for to slacken your 
tlier. Found everything right and well at Abbots- hold on life in any agreeable point of connexion, 
ford under the new regime. 1 again took possession is the sooner to reduce yourself to the indifference 
uf the family bed-room, and my widowed couch, aud passive vegetation of old age. 

This was a sore trial, but it was necessary not to “June 25. — Another melting day: — we have 
blink such a resolution. Indeed, 1 do not like to lounged away the morning, creeping about the 
haves it thought that there is any way in which I place, sitting a great deal, and walking as little as 
can be beaten. 9 might bo, on account of the heat. Blair- Adam has 

“ June 1 f). — This morning wrote till half twelve Ix-on successively in possession of three generations 
— good day *8 work ■— at Canongate ChronidcH. Me- of persons attached to and skilled in the art of 
ihiuks 1 can make this answer. Then urovo to embellishment, and may be fairly taken as a place 
lliintly Hum, and called at ('liicfswood. Walked where art and taste have done a great deal to im- 
liome. The country crying for rain; yet, on the prove nature. A long ridge of varied ground slo- 
whole, the weather delicious, dry and warm, with a ping to the foot of Benarty, and which originally 
line air of wind. The young woods are rising in a was of a bare, mossy, boggy character, has been 
kind of profusion I never saw elsewhere. Lei me 1 clothed by the son, father, and grandfather; while 
once clear off these incumbrances, and they shall the undulations anti hollows, which seventy or 
wave broader and deeper yet. eighty years since must have looked only like wrin- 

“ June 21. - For a parly of pleasure, I have at- kies in the black morasses, being now drained and 
tended to business well. Twenty pages of Croft- ! lined, are skirted with deep woods, particularly of 
iingi'v, five printed pages ouch, attest iny diligence, spruce, which thrives wonderfully, and covered 
and 1 have bad a delightful variation by the com- with excellent grass. Wc drove in the droskic, and 
pany of the two Aimes. Regulated my little ex- walked in the evening. 

peiises here. "Jam ? 2fi. — Another day of unmitigated heat; 

“ Bdintmnjh, June 22.-— Returned to my Pat- thermometer 112° : must be higher in Edinburgh, 
mort. Heard good news from Lockhart. Wife well, where 1 return to-night, when the decline of the 
and John Hugh better. Ho mentions poor Southey sun makes travelling practicable. It will be well 
testifying much interest for me, even to tears. It for my works to be there — not quite so well for 
is odd: Ain I mi hard-hearted u man? I could not : mo: there is a differenco between the clever nice 
lmvo wept for him, though in distress I would have > arrangement of Blair- Adam and Mrs Brown's ac- 
gotic any length to serve him. 1 sometimes think ! conimodations, — though he who is insured against 
1 do not deserve people’s good opinion, for certainly ! worse, has no right to complain of them. But the 
my findings are rather guided hv rolloetinn than \ studious neatness of poor Charlotte lias perhaps 
impulse. But everybody haw his own mode of ex- j made mo fastidious. She loved to see things eleau 
prc*>.ltig interest, and mine is stoical « von in bitter- 1 even to Oriental scrupulosity. So oditly do our 
os t grief. 1 hope I am not the worse for wauling deep recollections of other kinds correspond with 
I be tenderness that. I see others possess, and which j the most petty occurrences of our life. Lord C'hief- 
is so amiable. 1 think it does not cool my wish to { Huron told us a story of the ruling passion strong 
he of use when l can. But the truth is, I am hot- | in death. A Mr * * * *, a Master in Chancery, 
ter at enduring or acting, than at eons. ding. From J was on his deathbed — a very wealthy man. Some 
childhood’s earliest hour, my heart rebelled against \ occasion of great urgency occurred in which it was 
th«' influence of external circumstances in myself . necessary to make an affidavit, ami the attorney, 
mid others— non tv.* tant\! To-day I was detained I missing one or two other Masters whom he en- 
iu the Court from halt-past ten till near four, yet l quired after, ventured to ask if Mr * * * * would 
finished and sent off a packet to C’adell, which will J be able to receive the deposition. The proposal 
finish one-third of the Chronicles, vul. 1st. Henry \ seemed to give him momentary strength; his clerk 
Scott came in while l was at dinner, and sat while j was sent for, and the oath taken in due form. The 
1 eat my heef-steuk. A gourmuud would think me | Master wars lifted up in bed, and with difficulty 
much at a loss, coining tack to my plougluiiuirs meal j subscribed the paper; as he sank down again, he 
of boiled hoof and Scotch broth, from the rather made a signal to ius clerk — * Wallace.’ — * Sir!’ — 
nV/u rrAi table lit Abbotsford, but l have no philo- • * Your oar — lower — lower. Have you got the 
sophy in my carelessness on tliat score. It is natu- half-croirn /* He was dead before morning, 
val,— tliough l nui no ascetic, «s my father was. u I\di nh u njfi , Ju ne 27. — Returned to Edinburgh 

“Jutui 23.- - I received to-day i!« from Black- late last night, and had a most sweltering night of 
wood for tlie article oil YVh Time was I it. This (lay also cruel hot. However, I made a 

would not have taken these small tithes of mint and : task, or nearly so, And read a good deal aliout the 
cummin: hut scornful dogs will oat dirty puddings, Egyptian expedition. 1 have also corrected proofs, 
and I, witli many depending on me, must do the | and prejmred for a great start, by filling myself 
host I can with my time — Hod help roe. j with facts aud ideas. 

* Song .if Thv li» tUtn,t /Jure. Mr* More, '* that *hc prayed with great conifKmnr, tlien 

» Thin nitrv reminds iut* ««f ituutiuli More’* >*/ Mr* , wmt and kissed the dear bed. and got into it with a sad pk*»- 

(iarnvk'i loiii.iivt after lur lttuUiud'* linwiril. ** H.i mid u» / . surv." — Bee A Irutoirs i\f Mr r More, vol 1. p. 1.13. 

i 
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m Jnm 29. — I walked out for an hour last night, 
and made one or two calls — the evening was de- 
lightful — 

* Dev her mttry fires bad wasted. 

Calm and sweet the monnlightroee; 

Even a cacti vo spirit tasted 
llalf obli\ ion of his woes.* 1 

M I wonder often how Tom Campbell, with so much 
real genius, has not maintained a greater figure in 
the public eye than he lias done of late. The Ma- 
gazine seems to lmve paralyzed him. The author, 
not only of the Pleasures of Hope, but of llohen- 
linden, Lochiel, &c., should have Ikvii at the very 
top of the tree. Somehow ho wants audacity, fears 
the public, and what is worse, fears the shadow of 
his own reputation. He is a great corrector too, 
which succeeds as ill in composition as in educa- 
tion. Many a clever boy is flogged into a dunce, 
and many an original composition corrected into 
mediocrity. Tom ought to have done a great deal 
more: his youtliful promise was great. John Ley- 
den introduced me to him. They Afterwards quar- 
relled. When 1 repeated Hohcnlinden to Leyden, 
he said — 4 Dash it, mini, toll the fellow that 1 hate 
him: — hut, dash him, lie has written the finest 
versos that have been published these fifty years/ 
I did mine errand as faithful as one of Homer’s 
messengers, and had for answer— •* Tell Leyden 
that I detest him, hut J Know the value of his cri- 
tical approbation.’ This feud was therefore in the 
way of being taken up. * When Leyden comes 
hack from India/ said Tom i-amphell, 4 what can- 
nibals he will have oaten, and what tigers he will 
have torn to pieces ! * 

u Have a poor poetess £1. — Hibson writes me 
that A'23(JU is offered for the poor house ; it is worth 
.£300 more, hut 1 will not oppose my own opinion 
and con veil ieiHH! to good and well-meant counsel : 
so farewell, pour No. 39 ! What a portion of iny 
life lias been spent then*! It has sheltered me, 
from the prime of life to its decline; and now 1 
must hid good-hy to it. I have hid good-hy to my 
poor wife, so loug its courteous mid kind mistress 
— and 1 need not care about the empty rooms; yet 
it gives me a turn. Never mind — all iu the day’s 
work. 

“ Jit m\ 30. — Here is another dreadful warm day, 
fit for nobody but the flies. I was detained in Court 
till four; dreadfully dose, and obliged to drink 
water for refreshment, which formerly I used to 
scorn, even in the moon*, with a burning August 
Hun, the heat of exercise, and a hundred springs 
gushing around me. Corrected proofs, \c. on iny 
return. 

“ A Uxttfford > July 2. — I worked a little this 
morning, then had along und warm walk. Captain 
and JJrs Hamilton, from Chicfswood, the present 
inhabitants of Lockhart’s cottage, dined with us, 
which made the evening pleasant. He is a fine 
soldierly-looking man* — his wife a sweet g» »«»•!- 
humoured little woman. Since we were to low? the 
Lockharts, we could scarce have had more agree- 
able neighbours. 

v Edinburgh) July 6. — Returned last night, and 
suffered, as usual, from the incursions of the black 

horse. Mr B-g — C writes to condole with 

me. 1 think our acquaintance scarce warranted 

1 Campbell’* Turkish Lady . The poet wti then Editor of tho 
AVip Monthly Magazine but he soon gave it up. 

a Thomas Hamilton, Emj. — the nutl er of “ Cyril Thornton" 


this ; but it is mil meant, and modestly dona, t 
cannot conceive the idea of forcing myself on stran- 
gers in distress, and i hare hair a mind to turn 
sharp round on Homo of my consolers* 

44 July 8 . — Wrote a good task this morning. I 
may lie mistaken ; but I do think the tale of Ela- 
pat M'Taviah* in my bettermoet manner— but 
J. lb roars for chivalry. He dues not quite un- 
derstand that everything may bo overdone in this 
world, or sufficiently estimate tho necessity of no- 
velty. Tho Highlanders have been off the field 
now fur tu unts time. - Returning from the Court, 
looked into a. tine show of wild beasts, and saw 
Nero the great lion, whom they bad tho brutal 
cruelty hi bait with hull-dogs, against whom the 
noble creature disdained to exert his strength. He 
was lying like a prince in a large cage, where you 
might be admitted if you wished. 1 had a month’s 
mind— hut was afraid of the newHpu\KT». I could 
he afraid of nothing else, for never did a creature 
scent more gentle and vet majestic. 1 longed to 
caress him. Wallace, the other lion, horn in Scot- 
land, seemed much less trustworthy. He handled 
the dogs as liis namesake did the southron. 

“ July I «*. — Hilled with John Swiuton <*m» famillo. 
Ih* told me an odd circumstance. Coming from 
Berwickshire in the mail-coach, lie met with a pas- 
senger who seemed mow* like a military man than 
anything else. They talked oil all sorts of subjecta; 
at length ou |m> lilies. Mtiluchi’s letters were men- 
tioned, when the stranger observed they were iniieli 
more si ditimiH than some expressions for which ho 
had three or four veal's ago been nearly sent to 
Botany Bay. And perceiving John Swinton’s sur- 
prise lit this avowal, lie added — * 1 am Kinloch of 
Kinloeh.' This geiitluumii had got engaged ill the 
Radical business (the only real gentleman, by tho 
way, who did), and harangued the weavers of 
Dundee with such emphasis, that lie would have 
been tried and went to Botany Bay, had he not fled 
abroad, lie was outlawed, ami only restored to 
his estates oil n eompositioii with (iovenunciit. it 
seems to have e-eapod Mr Kinloch, that the man 
who places a lighted coal in the middle of combus- 
tibles and upon the floor, acts a little diflcivulty 
from him who places the same quantity of burning 
fuel in :i fire-grate. 

“ Jnhj 13 . — Dined yesterday with Lord Abor- 
eromhy at a party ho gave to Lord Melville and 
some old friends, who formed the Contemporary 
Cli b. Lor<l M. and i mot with considerable feeling 
on both hides, and all uur feuds wore forgotten and 
forgiven ; — I conclude so, at least, because one or 
two people, whom 1 know to Is? sharp observers of 
the weather- glass on occasiorfof such squalls, have 
been earnest. with me to meet him at parties' — ■ 
which 1 am well assured they would not have been 
(had 1 been Horace come to life again) were they 
not sure tho breeze was. over. For myself, J am 
Imppy that our usual state of friendship should bo 
restored, though I could not liave come down proud 
stomach to make advances, which is, among friends, 
always the duty of the richer and more powerful 
of the two. To-day 1 leave Mrs Brown’s lodgings. 
I have done a monstrous sight of work here, not- 
withstanding the indolence of this last week, which 
must and uliall bo amended. 


— " Mrn and Manners .of Amvrlui" 
Hilar rampalgns,** dtc. Ac. 

3 The Highland It'Ufoir. 


A muils of tlio 1'enfn- 
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fio good-by, Mrs Brown, 

1 am going out of town. 

Over dale, over down, 

Where bun bite not, 

Where lodgers fight not, 

Where Inflow you clmimien drink lot, 

Where beside you gutters stink not ; 

But all Is fresh, laid clear, and ga v. 

And merry lambkins sport and play ; 

And they tons with rnkus uncommonly short hay, 

Which looks as if it had l>een sown only the other day. 

And where oats are at twenty-live sluilings a- boll, they 
say. 

But all's one for tlutt, since 1 must and will away. 

“ Jul y 14, Abbotsford . — Anybody would think, 
from the fal-de-ral conclusion of my journal of 
yesterday, that I left town in a very gay humour ; 
cuju* contrarium teruni ext. But nature has given 
mo a kind of buoyancy -— 1 know not what to call 
it — that mingled even with my deepest afflictions 
and most gloomy hours. 1 have a secret pride — 

1 fancy it will bo so most truly termed — which 
impels me to mix with my distresses strange snat- 
ches of mirth ‘ which have no mirth in them.’ 

“ July 16. — Sleepy, stupid, indolent — finished 
arranging the hooks, ami after that was totally use- 
less — unless it can he called study that I slumbered 
for three or four horn's over a variorum edition of 
the Gill’s-Hill tragedy. 1 Admirable escape for low 
spirits — for, not to mention the brutality of so ex- 
traordinary a murder, it led John Bull into one of 
his most uncommon fits of gambols, until at last he 
became so maudlin as to weep for the pitiless assas- 
sin, Thurtell, and treasure uo the leaves and twigs 
of the hedge and shrubs in the fatal garden as va- 
luable relies-— nay, thronged the minor theatres to 
see the roan hoiv.e and yellow gig in which his vic- 
tim was transported from one house to the other. 

1 luivo not stopt over the threshold to-day, so very 
stupid have 1 been. 

“ July 17.— Jh'sUtuv tandem raledbtL — Our time . 
is like our money. When wc change a guinea, the 
shillings escajKS as things of small account ; when 
we break a day by idleness in tho morning, the rest 
of tho hours lose their importance in our eye. I 
set stoutly about seven this morning to Bouev — 

And loin: er© dinner time, I have 
l ull night cluw page* wrote ; 

What, Duty, hast limn now to crave ? : 

Well done, hir Walter Scott ! \ 

“July 21. — To Mertonn. Lord and Lady Minto 
ami several other guests were there, besides their 
own large family. So my lodging was n little room 
which 1 had not occupied since 1 was a bachelor, 
but often Indore in my frequent intercourse with 
this kind and hospitable family. Feeling myself 
returned to that celibacy which renders many ac- 
commodations indifferent which but lately were 
indispensable*, my uuhgination drew a melancholy 
contrast between the young man entering the world 
on fire for fame, nmf busied in imagining means of 
comiug by it, and the aged widower, blase cm the 
point of literary reputation, deprived of the social j 
comforts of a married state, and looking back to j 
regret instead of looking forward to hope. This ; 
brought bad sleep and uuplcaaing dreams. But if J 
1 cannot hope to be wliat 1 have been, 1 will uot, 

* The murder of Wwurs by ThurMl nisi Co. at Dili'*- Hill, 
In Hertfordshire. Sir Walter collected printed trials with RTcnt 
assiduity, and took rare Alwa>* to have tlie contemporary bal- 
lads ana prints bound up with them. Uo admired particularly ; 
this nrw of Mr Hook's brw.dM.ie — 

•• They cut hu ihmat from w to cur. 

Ills hmin* tlwy i 

1IU name wan M i Wll'uui \\ t .wc, 

II* ii«rv?i In I.)otC* Inn." x 
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if I can lielp it, suffer vain repining to make mo 
worse than I may be. We left Meitoun after break- 
fast, and the two Amies and I visited Lady Raeburn 
at Lcssudden. My aunt is now in her ninetieth 
year — so clean, so nice, so well arranged in every 
respect, that it makes old age lovely. She talks 
both of late and former events with perfect pos- 
session of her faculties, and has only failed in her 
limbs. A great deal of kind feeling has survived, 
in spite of the frost of years. Home to dinner, and 
worked all the afternoon among the Monitem's — 
to little purpose, for my principal acquisition was 
a heudacli. 

“July 24. — At dinner-time to-day came Dr Ja- 
mieson^ of the Scottish -Dictionary — an excellent 
good man, and full of auld Scottish cracks, which 
amuse me well enough, but are caviare to the vuuug 
people. 

“ July 26. — This day went to Selkirk, to hold a 
court. Tho Doctor chose to go with me. Action 
and reaction — Scots proverb — ‘The unrest (i. e. 
pendulum) of a clock gangs aye as far the ae gait 
as the t’other.’ 

“ July 27. — Up and at it this morning, and 
finished four pages. — An unpleasant letter from 
London, as if 1 might bo troubled by some of the 
creditors there, if I should go up to get materials 
for Nap. I have no wish to go — none at all. I 
would even like to put off my visit, so far as John 
Lockhart and my daughter are concerned, and see 
them when the meeting could be more pleasant. 
But then, having an offer to see the correspondence 
from St Helena, 1 can make no doubt that 1 ought 
to go. However, if it is to infer any danger to my 
personal freedom, English wind shall not blow on 
me. It is monstrous hard to prevent me doing 
what is certainly the best for all parties. 

“ July 26. — I am wcllnigh choked with the sul- 
phurous heat of the weather — and my hand is as 
nervous ns n paralytic’s. Read through and cor- 
rected Saint Romm’s Well. I am no judge, but 1 
think the language of tills piece rutlier good. Then 
I must allow the fashionable portraits are not the 
true thing. 1 am too much out of the way. Tho 
story is horribly contorted ami unnatural, and the 
catastrophe is melancholy, which should always be 
avoided. No matter; I have corrected it for the 
press. 3 — Walter's account of his various quarters 
per last despatch. Query, if original: — 

* I.oitfihrln is a hlnckaunrd place. 

To Oort I give my curso ; 

A thlone Itself Is bad enough, 

But Bullinrohe is worse. 

I ennnot t«*ll which Is tlic worst. 

They ’re all so very l«d ; 

But ol nil towns I ever saw, 

Bm luck to Klimegad.' 

“ A uyust 1. — Yesterday evening I took to ar- 
ranging old plays, and scrambled through two f one, 
called Michaelmas Term, full of traits of manners; 
and another a sort of bouncing tragedy, called the 
Hector of Germany, or the Palsgrave. The last, 
worthless in the extreme, is like many of the plays 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, written 
to a good tunc. The dramatic poets of that time 
seem to have possessed as joint-stock a highly poe- 
tical and abstract tone of lauguage, so that the worst 
• * ... - 

* Tlw venerable lexicographer often had lodgings near Ab- 
botsford in tlie angling season, being stiO very fond of tbai sport. 
(Dr Jamieson died 12th July 1838, aged eight) -one*! 

* This Novel was passing through tlie press in 8vo», 12ma* 
and 18mo., to complete collective editions in tlieae sizes. 
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them remind you of the very best. The audience people the rest knew nothing of. When a certain 
must have had a much stronger wnue of jioctry in j>eriod of life w over, the difference of years, even 
those days than in mire, since language was received when considerable, becomes of much less comm- 
and applauded at the Fortune or the Red Bull, qtienoe. 

" hich could not now be understood by any general “Augur 10. — 'lose early, and wrote hard till 
audience in Great Britain. — Now to work. two, when 1 went with Anne to Minto. I must no^» 

“August 2. — 1 finished before dinner five loaves, let her quite forego the custom of good society, 
and l would crow a little about it, but here comes We found the Scotia of Harden, Ac., and had a very 
Duty like an old housekeeper to an idle chaining ; pleasant party. 1 like Lady M. particularly* but 
maid. Hear her very word* — ( missed mv fac tious and lively friend, Lady Anna 

“ I>utg. Oh ! you crow, do you? Pray, cun you Maria. It is the fashion of some silty women and 
deny that your sitting so quiet at work was owing silly men t.» abuse her as a blue-stocking. If to 
to its raining heavily alt the forenoon, and indtrod have good sense and good-humour, mixed with a 
till dinner-time, so that nothing would have stirred j strong power of observing, and an equally strong 
out that could help it, save a d»wk or a goose? i ».n* of expressing • if of this tlio result must be 
ti*ow, if it had been a line day, by noon there would J hhi<\ she shall be ns blue ns they will. Such cant 
Inure been aching of the head, throbbing, blinking. \ is the refuge of fools who fear those who can turn 
and so forth, to make an apology for going out. ; them into ridicule: it is a common trick to revenge 
Kgomet Ipse. And whose head ever throbbed , supposed raillery with good substantial calumny, 
to go out when it rained, Mrs Duty! I Slept at Minto. 

“ buty. Answer nut fa me with a /oA*f*orn jcxt % j “August 1 1. — I was up as usual, and wrote about 
an your friend Krskine used to say to you when you two leases, meaning to finish my task at home; but 
escaped from his good ndvieo under the fire id some ; found my Sheriff-substitute here on iny return, 
silly pun. Yon smoke a cigar after dinner, and I , which t »nk up tire evening. Ibit I shall finish the 
never cheek yon — drink tea, too, which iH loss of ( volume in less than a month after beginning it. 
time; and thru, in-dead of writing me one other The sun o exertion would bring the hook out at 
p.g* , or correcting those you have written out, yon ! .Martimnns, but December is u betii v time, 
roiiock into the woods till yon have not a dry thread , ** August 11. - Kinidcd Vul. IV. yesterday t*ven- 

about you; and here you sit writing down my ing- f>eo gr*t f i</.\ This morning I wh.n seised 
words in your foolish journal instead, of minding | with a lit of the clever*, ami finished my task by 
my advice. , twelve o'clock, and hope to mid something in tho 

“ Kgo. Why, Mi's Duty, 1 would as gladly be evening. I was guilty, however, of some wayward- 
friends with you as Cra trim's tradesman fellow with ness, for 1 began Voh V. of Roney instead of carry- 
his conscience j 1 but you should have some con si- ing on tin* ('anon gate a« 1 proposed. The retiHon, 
deration with human frailty. however, was, that 1 might not forget the in forma - 

“ Duty. Reckon not on that. But, however, good- tion I had ncquired about the treaty of Amiens, 
night for tlic present. 1 would recommend to you , “August l(». -Walter and .lane arrived lost 
to think no thoughts in which 1 am not mingled — night. God l»e praised for restoring to mo my 
to reu<l no books in which 1 have no concern — to dear children in good health, which lias made mo 
write three sheets of botheration nil the six days of happier than anything that has happened theso 
the week per and mi the seventh to send them . several months. If w r e had Lock hurt uud Sophia, 

to the printer. Thus advising, 1 heartily bid you there would bo a meeting of the beings dearest to 

farewell. , me in life. Walki d to , where 1 find a cer- 

“ If go. Farewell, madam (*yrit Doty) — — a ml In* tain lady on a visit — ho youtliy, ho lN*autiful, so 

d dtoyefjMuui unreasonable bitch! * Tim devil strong in voice — with sense and learning— -aboVo 

must be in th^rivody glcd!’ as the Karl of Angus , nil, so fond of good conversation, that, in cnmp:m- 
Ki id to his hawk; ‘ will she never be satisfied?’* sion to my eyes, ears, and understanding, off I 
“August 3. — Wrote half a tn.sk in the morning. ; bolted in the middle of a tremendous shower of 
From eleven till half-past eight in Selkirk taking rain, and rather chose* to be wot to the skin than 
precognitions about a row, and came home famished to 1)0 bethumped with words at that rate, ill the 
and tired. Now*, Mr» Duty, do you think there is ‘ evening wo bad music from the giris, ami the voice 
no other Duty of the family but yourself j Or can 1 of the harp and viol were lmanl in my balls once 
tbe Sheritt -depute neglect his Duty, that the Author ; more, which have been so Jong deprived of mirth, 
may mind his? The thing cannot he;— the jieoplo 1 It is with ; mixed sensation 1 hear those sounds. I 
of Selkirk must have justice as well us the jK-ojde : look on my children avid amdiappy ; and yet every 
of England books. So the two Duties may go pull ; now and then a pang shoots across my heart, 
cap^ about it. My conscience is dear. j “August Iff. — Tilts morning wrote none ex cep t- 

“ August 6. — Wrote to-dav a very good day’s 1 ing extracts, Ac. being under the necessity of read- 
work. Walked to Chicfswood, and saw old Mrs j ing and collating a great deal, winch lasted till one 
Tytler, a friend when life was young. Her husband, : o’clock or thereabouts, when Dr and Mrs Brewster 
Lord Woodli ousel ce, was a kind, amiable, and ac- j anti their young people came to spend a day of 
compliBhed man; and when we lived at Lasswade j happiness at tlie Lake. We wore uict there by 
Cottage, soon after my marriage, we saw a great , Captain and Mrs Hamilton, and a lull party. Sinco 
deal of the family, who were very kind to us as | the days of Scged, Emperor of Ethiopia, those days 
newly entered on the world. Ilow many early < of appointed sport and happiness have mo Mom an- 
storics did the old lady’s presence recall l She might j swered; but we came ofT indifferently well. We 
almost be my mother ; yet there we sat, like two ; did not indeed catch much fish ; but we lounged 
people of another generation, talking of things and { about in a delightful day, eat and drank — and the 


* See Crahbe’a Tale of 4t The Struggle* of Conscience." 



* See Tales of a drawl father t r!,a|i. xxtx. 
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children, who are very fine infantry, were clamor- 
ously enjoying themselves. We sounded the loch 
in two or three different places — the deepest may 
be sixty feet. I was accustomed to think it much 
more; but your deepest pools, like your deepest 
^politicians and philosophers, often turn out more 
shallow than wan expected. 

"August 23, Bittock's-hrulge. — Set off early with 
Walter, Charles, and ladies, in the sociable, to 
'make a trip to Drunilanrig. We breakfasted at 
Mr Boyd's, Broadmcadows, and were received 
with Yarrow hospitality. From thence climbed 
the Yarrow, and skirted Saint Mary's Lake, and 
ascended the Birkhill path, under the moist and 
misty influence of the genius loci . Never mind — 
my companions were merry and T cheerful. When 
old people can be with the young without fatiguing 
them or themselves, their tempers derive the same 
benefits which some fantastic physicians of old sup- 
posed accrued to their constitutions from the breath 
of the young and liealtliy. You have not — cannot 
again have their gaiety or pUuomre in seeing sights; 
but still it reflects itself upon you, and you are 
cheered and comforted. Our luncheon eaten in 
the herd's cottage ; — but the poor woman saddened 
me unawares, by asking for poor Charlotte, whom 
site had often wen there with me. She put me in 
miiid that l had come twice over those hills and 
hogs with a wheel-carnage, before the road, now 
an excellent one, was made. I knew it was true ; 
but, on my soul, looking where we must have gono, 
1 could hardly believe I had been such a fool. For 
riding, pass if you will ; hut to put one’s neck in 
such u venture with a wheel-carriage was too silly. 

“ A it ij nut *24.-— Wliat visions does 

not this magnificent old house bring back to me ! 
The exterior is much improved since I first know 
it. It was then in the state of dilapidation to which 

it had been abandoned by the celebrated old Q, , 

and was indeed scarce wind and water tight. Then 
the whole wood had been foiled, and the outraged 
castle stood in tile midst of waste and desolation, 
excepting a few scattered old stumps, not judged 
worth the cutting. Now, the whole has been, ten 
or twelve years since, completely replanted, aud 
the scattered seniors look a* graceful as fathers 
surrounded by their children. The face of this 
immense estate has been scarcely less wonderfully 
changed. The scrambling tenants, who held a pre- 
carious tenure of lease under the Duke of Queens- 
berry, at the risk (as actually took place) of losing 
their possession at his death, have given room to 
skilful men, working their farms regularly, aud 
enjoying comfortable houses, at a rent which is 
enough to forbid idleness, but not to overpower 
industry. 

** August 2d. — The Duke has grown up iuto a 
graceful and apparently strong young man, and 
received us most kindly. 1 think ho will bo well 
qualified to sustain his difficult and important task. 
The heart is excellent, so are the talents, — good 
sense and knowledge of the world, picked up at one 
of the great English schools (aud it is one of their 
most important results), will prevent him from 
being deceived ; and with perfect good-nature, he 
lias a natural sense of his own situation, which will 
keep him from associating with unworthy com- 
panions. tlod Were him! — his father and 1 loved 
each other well, and his beautiful mother liad as 
much of the angel as is permitted to walk this 
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earth. I see the balcony from wliich they wel- 
comed poor Charlotte aud me, long ere the ascent 
was surmounted, streaming out their white hand- 
kerchiefs from the battlements. Th^re were four 
merry people that day — now one sad individual is 
all that remains. Singula prasdantur anni . — I had 
a long walk to-day through the new plantations, 
the Duchess's Walk by the Nith, &c. (formed by 
Prior's * Kitty young and gay';) fell in with Hie 
ladies, but their donkies outwalked me — a flock of 
sheep afterwards outwalked me, and I began to 
think, on my conscience, that a snail put in train- 
ing might soon outwalk me. I must lay the old 
salve to the old sore, and be thankful for being 
able to walk at all. Nothing was written to-day, 
my writing-desk having been forgot at Parkgate, 
but Tom Crichton fetched it up to-day, so some- 
thing more or less may be dono to morrow-morning 
— and now to dress. 

* Bittock's-trridde, August 26. — We took our 
departure from the friendly halls of Drumlanrig 
tliis morning after breakfast. 1 trust this young 
nobleman will be 

* A hedge about his friends, 

A heckle to bin foea .’ 1 

I would have him not quito so soft-natnred as his 

{ grandfather, whose kindness sometimes mastered 
lis excellent understanding. His father had a 
temper which better jumped with my humour. 
Enough of ill-nature to keep your good- nature 
from hoi ug abused, is no bad .ingredient in their 
dis]K>sition who have favours to bestow. 

“ In coming from Parkgate here, I intended to 
accomplish a purpose which I have for some years 
entertained, of visiting Loch wood, the ancient seat 
of the Johnstoncs, of which King James said, when 
he visited it, that the man who built it must have 
been a thief in his heart. It rained heavily, how- 
ever, wliieli prevented my making this excursion, 
and indeed l rather over-walked myself yesterday, 
and have occasion for rest. 

• So sit down. Ho bin, and rest tbce.* 

* Abbotsford , August 27. — To-day we journeyed 
through the hills and amongst Utn storms; the 
weather rather bullying than bflr We viewed 
the Cirey Mare's Tail, and 1 still feel confident in 
crawling along the ghastly bank by which you ap- 
proach the fall. I will certainly get some road of 
application to Mr Hope Johnstone, to pray him to 
make the place accessible. We got home before 
half-past four, having travelled forty miles. 

“ ) Hair -Adam , August 26. — Set off with Walter 
and Jane at seven o'clock, and reached this place 
in the middle of dinner-time. By some of my not 
unusual blunders, we had come a day before we 
were expected. Luckily, in this ceremonious gene- 
ration, there are still houses where such blunders 
only cause a little raillery, and Diair- Adam is one 
of them. My excellent friend is in high health 
and spirits, to which the presence of Sir Frederick 
adds not a little. His lady is here — a beautiful 
woman, whoso countenance realizes all the poetta 
dreams of Byron. There is certainly something 
of full maturity of beauty which seems framed to 
be adoring aud adored ; and it is to be found in 
tlie full dark eye, luxuriant tresses? and rich com 


1 Ballad on ffoung Rob Roy's abduction of Jam Kev.-» 
Cm**'* ruJ&Yftoi. 
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plexkm of Greece, and not among ‘ die pale un- 
ripened beauties of the north.' What sort of a 
uund this exquisite casket may contain, is not so 
easily known. She is anxious to please, and will- 
ing to be pleased, and with her striking beauty, 
cannot fail to succeed. 

m August 29. — Besides Mrs and Admiral Adam, 
Mrs Loch, and Miss Adam, I find here Mr Impey, 
son of that Sir Elijah celebrated in Indian history, 
lie has himself been in India, but has, with a great 
deal of sense and observation, much bettor address 
than always falls to the share of the Eastern ad- 
venturer. The art of quiet, easy, entertaining con- 
versation is, I think, chiefly known in England. In 
Scotland wo are pedantic, and wrangle, or we run 
away with the harrows on some topic we chance to 
Ihj discursive upon. In Ireland they have too much 
vivacity, ami an* too desirous to make a show, to 
preserve the golden mean. They arc the Gascons 
of Britain. George Ellis was the first converter I 
ever knew ; his ]iatience and £«>od- breeding made 
me often ashamed of myself going off* at score upon 
Rome favourite topic. Richard Sharp is so cele- 
brated for this peculiar gift as to be generally called 
C-onViTStUioH fc'/i nrp. 1 The worst of this talent is, 
that i» seems to lack sincerity. You never know 
what arc the ival sentiments of a good converse!*, 
or at least it is very difficult to discover in what 
extent he entertains them. His politeness is incon- 
sistent with energy. For forming a good eoliverser, 
good taste and extensive information and accom- 
plishment are the principal requisites, to which , 
must he added an easy and elegant delivery, and a j 
well-toned voice. 1 think the higher unit r of genius 
is not favourable to this talent. 

“ Thorough decided downfall of lain. Nothing 
for it but patience aud proof-sheets. 

“Ait*/ut tf 30. — The weatlicr scarce permitted us 
iw ire license than yesterday, yet we went down to 
L«K*hoiv, ami Walter and I pemnibulnti'd th<* pro- 
perty, aud discussed the necessity of u new road 
from the south-west, — also that of planting some 
w illows along the (fitches in the low grounds. Re- 
turned to Blair- Adam to dinner. 

“ AMiotifurd, A 31. — Loft Blair at seven in 
the morning. Transacted business with t'adell and 
Ballant^ne. Arrived here at eight o'clock at night. 

u Srptrtnfo’r <J. — Walter being to return to ln?- 
land for three weeks, sot off to-day, aial has taken 
Diaries with liim. I fear this is but a wild plan, 
but the prospect seemed to make them so lmppy, 
that I could not find in my heart to say 4 No.' So 
away they went this morning to bu as happy as 
they can. Youth is a fine carver uu«i gilder. — l had 
a letter from Jem Ballantync, plague on him ! full 
of remonstrance deep and solemn, upon the care- 
lessness of Buonaparte. The rogue is right too. But 
as to correcting my style, to the 

4 Jemmy jemmy linkusn foetUe 

tunc of what is chIN fine writing, Ell be d — — d 
if 1 do. lhvw £12 in favour of Charles for liis 
Irish jaunt ; same time exhorted him to make him- 
self as expensive to Walter, in tlie way of eating 
and drinking, as lie could. 

hC *Septeiubr.r — Sir Frederick Adam deeply rc- 

* Mr Sharp publW cd, in la'U, a v«ry <r)»*pni:t msl in t i rking 
little volume or 44 Utkn and Emyi in wkI ' tn*." See 
Qftnrtsriff Jfrvinr, No. M2. 

B Milton's Cornu*, v. 200. V 

* Lady Scott had not been 4,uite four n.cut>.» dead, and t hvi 
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grata the present Greek war, aa prematurely under* 
taken before knowledge and rational education bad 
extended themselves sufficiently. The neighbour* 
hood of tlie Ionian i danda mm fmt producing civili- 
sation ; aud as knowledge la power, it la dear that 
example and opportunities or education must auun 
have given them an immense superiority over tho 
Turk. This premature war has thrown all back 
into a state of barbarism, it was, I cannot doubt, 
precipitated by the agents of Russia* Sir Frederick 
spoke most highly of Byron — the soundness of liis 
views, the respect iu which lu* was held — Ilia just 
ideas of the Grecian cause and diameter, and the 
m actical and rationnl wishes ho formed for thorn. 
Singular that a imui whose conduct in liis own 
personal affairs find been anything but practical, 
should he thus able to stand by tlu* helm of a sink- 
ing State ! Sir Frederick thinks he might have dona 
much for them if ho had lived. Tlu* ran <i pole friends 
of liberty, who go about freeing nations with tho 
same success which Hon Quixote had in redressing 
wrongs, have, of course, blundered every thing which 
they touched. — Task bung-up. 

“ <SV jUett-fo:r 12. — 1 begin to fear Nnp. will swdl to 
seven volumes. J hud a long letter from James B., 
threatening mo with eight ; hut that is impossible. 
The event of his becoming Emperor is the central 
point of his history. Now I lmve just attained It, 
and it is tho centre of the tliird volume. Tw r o vo- 
lumes and a half may be necessary to complete tho 
whole.- -A h I slept tor a few mimiteH in niy chair, 
to which I am more addicted than 1 could wish, I 
heard, ua 1 thought, my poor wife call mo by tho 
familiar name of fondness which sho gavo me. My 
reinjections on waking wore melancholy enough. 
These be 

| * Tim nlry tongue* Hint nyllaMe men'* niuiicH . 1 * 

All, I believe, have some natural desire to consider 
these unusual impressions ns bodeinenls of good or 
evil to conic*. But alas 1 this is a prejudice of our 
own conceit. They «r«» the empty echoes of wlmt in 
I pu*t, not the foreboding voice of tilings to come. 

I w Stjtfrtufor 13. — Wrote my tusk in the morning, 

■ and tin roaftcr had a letter from that sago I*ri%y- 

] counsellor . Jlo proposes to mo that I shall 

propose to the of — — and offers his own 

; right honourable intervention to bring so iK-antiful 
! a business to bear. 1 am struck dumb- — absolutely 
| muio uud speechless - and liow l«i prevent him 
! making me farther a fo* 1 is not easy, for lie has 
i left me no time to assure him of the absurdity of 
j what he proposes ; and if he should ever hint at 
! such a piece of d — <1 impertinence, wlmt must the 
lady think of my conceit or of my feelings 1 1 will 
write to his present quarters, however, that he 
may, if possible, lmve warning not Ui continue this 
absurdity. 8 

u September 14. — I should not have forgotten, 
among tlie mentomlniia of yesterday, that two young 
Frenchmen mode their way to our sublime pre- 
sence, iu guerdon of a laudatory copy of French 
verses sent up tlie evening before, by way of 4 Open 
' Smmimiui,’ l suppose. 1 liavo not read them liar 
| Khali I. No man tlmt ever wrote a line despised 
the pap of praise so Imartily iih I do. There is 

entry of tlie preoedbur day eliowe how extremely ill- timed woe 
till* ouomjuuii-otkm, from a umUcnun with wlrom Hir WaHnr 
had never l.ud tiny intimacy. Thin wmm not n«tonly preposition 
of the hind that niched him iluring hi* whIowIkhmI. In Uio 
j proem i i*Mj iltui; was very high rank nr.d an aiiiplu fortune, 

i 
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nothing 1 scorn more, except those who think the 
ordinary Bort of praise or censure is matter of the 
least consequence. People have almost always some 
private view of distinguishing themselves, or of 
gratifying their animosity — some point, in short, 
to cany, with which you have no relation — when 
they take the trouble to praise you. In general, it 
is their purpose to get the person praised to puff 
away in return. To me tlieir rank praises no more 
make amends for their bad poetry, than tainted 
blitter would pass off stale fish. 

“ September 17. — leather surprised with a letter 
from Lord Melville, informing me he and Mr Peel 
had put me into the Commission for inquiring into 
the condition of the Colleges in Scotland. 1 know 
little on the subject, but 1 dare say as much as sonic 
of the official persons who are inserted of course. 
The want of efficient men is the reason alleged. — 
1 must of course do my best, though 1 have little 
hope of being useful, and the time it will occupy is 
half ruinous to me, to whom time is everything. 
Besides, I suppose the honour is partly meant as 
an act of grace for Malaclii. 

41 Jedburgh, Sejrtemtter 19.— Circuit. Went to poor 
Mr Shoi*treed*B, and regretted bitterly the distress 
of the family, though they endeavoured to bear it 
bravely, and tor make my reception as comfortable 
and cheerful os possible. My old friend 11. S. gave 
me a ring found in a grave at the Abbey, to be 
kept ill memory of his son. 1 will certainly pre- 
serve it with especial care*. 1 

“ Many trifles at circuit, chiefly owing to the 
cheap whisky, us they were almost all riots. One 
ease of an assault on a deaf and dumb woman. She 
was herself the chief evidence; hut being totally 
without education, and having, from her situation, 
very imperfect notions of a Deity and a future state, 
no oath could he administered. Mr Kinnihurgli, 
teacher of the deaf and dumb, was sworn interpre- 
ter, together with another person, her neighbour, 
who knew the accidental or conventional signs 
which the poor tiling had invented for herself, as 
Mr K. was supposed to understand the more ge- 
neral or natural signs common to people in such a 
situation, lie went through the task with much 
address, and it was wonderful to see them make 
themselves intelligible to each other by mere pan- 
tomime. Still I did not eousider such evidence as 
much to bo trusted to on a criminal ease. Several 
previous interviews had been necessary between 
the interpreter and the witness, and this is very 
much like ' getting up a story. Some of the signs, 
brief in themselves, of which Mr K. gave long in- 
terpretations, put me in mind of Lord Burleigh in 
the Critic. 4 Did lie mean all this by a shake of the 
head t' 4 Yes, if ho shook his head as I taught him.* 
The man was found not guilty. Mr K. told us of a 
pupil of his whom ho restored, as it may be said, 
to humanity, and who told him that his ideas of 
another world were that some great person in the 
skies lighted up the suu in tlic morning as he saw 
Ids mother light a fire, and the stars in the evening 
as she kindled a lamp, lie said the witness had 
ideas of truth and falsehood, which was, I believe, 
true ; and that she had an idea of punishment in a 
hit ure state, which I doubt, lie confessed she could 

l Mr Thomas Bhortreed, a young gentleman of elegant taste 
and attainments, devotedly attached to Sir Walter, and much 
beloved In return, had recently died. 

• The Rev. Dr Thomas Somerville, minister of Jedburgh, 
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not give any guess at its duration, whether tempo- 
rary or eternal. — Dined of course with Lord Mac- 
kenzie the Judge. 

“September 20. — Waked after a restless night, in 
will cli I dreamed of poor Tom Sliortreed. Break- 
fasted with the Rev. Dr Somerville. This vene- 
rable gentlemen is one of the oldest of the literary 
brotherhood — I suppose about eighty-seven/ — and 
except a little deafness, quite entire. Living all 
his life in good society as a gentleman born — and 
having, besides, professional calls to make among 
the poor — he must know, of course, much that is 
curious concerning the momentous changes which 
have passed under his eyes. He talked of them 
accordingly, and lias written something on the sub- 
ject, but has scarce the force necessary to seize 
on the most striking points. The bowl that Tolls 
easiest along the green goes farthest, and has the 
least clay sticking to it. 1 have often noticed that 
a kindly placid good-liumour is the companion of 
longevity, and, I suspect, frequently the leading 
cause of it. Quick, keen, sharp observation, with 
the power of contrast and illustration, disturbs this 
easy current of thought. My good friend, the ve- 
nerable Doctor, will not, I think, die of that dis- 
ease. 

“ September 23. — Wrought in the morning, but 
only at reading and proofs. That cursed battle of 
Jena is like to cost me more time than it did Buo- 
naparte to gain it. — I met Colonel Fergusson about 
one, lo see his dogs run. It is a sport I have loved 
well ; blit now, 1 know not why, 1 find it little inte- 
resting. To be sure, I used to gallon, and that 1 
cannot now do. We had good sport, however, and 
killed five hares. I felt excited during the chase, 
but the feeling wus but momentary. My mind was 
immediately turned to other remembrances, and 
to pondering upon the change which had taken 
place in my own feelings. The day was positively 
heavenly, and the wild hill -side, with our little 
coursing-party, was beautiful to look at. Yet 1 lelt 
like a man come from the dead, looking with indif- 
ference on that which interested him while living. 
We dined at Uuntly Burn. Kind and comfortable 
as usual. 

“ September 24. — I made a rally to-day, and 
I w'rote four pages, or nearly. Never stirred abroad 
I the whole day, but was made happy after dinner 
I by the return of Charles, full of his Irish jaunt, 

| and happy as young men are with the change of 
» scene. To-morrow I must go to Melville Castle. I 
■ womler what I can do or say about thqse Univcr- 
! sities. One thing occurs — the distribution of bur- 
; sarics only ex mentis. That is, 1 would have the 
1 presentations continue in the present patrons, but 
; exact that those presented should he qualified by 
' success in tlieir literary attainments and distinction 
; acquired at school to hold those scholarships. This 
; seems to be following out the idea of the founders, 

• who, doubtless, intended the furthering of good li- 
; terature. To give education to dull mediocrity is 

* a flinging of the children’s bread to dogs — it is 
sharping a hatchet on a razor-strop, widen renders 
tho strop useless, and dods no good to the hatchet. 
Well, something we will do. 

“Melville Castle, September 25.. — Found Lord 

author of the 4 * History of Great Britain during the reign at 
queen Anne,** and other works, died 14th May 1890, in the 
«jth jrear of his age, and 64th of his ministry. See ante, p. 
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and Lady M. in groat distress. Their son Robert 
is taken ill at a Russian town about 350 miles from 
Moscow — dangerously tit The distance ineroases 
the extreme distress of the parents, who, however, 
bore it like themselves. 1 was glad to spend a day 
upon the old terms with such old friend*, and 
believe my being with them, even iu this moment 
of painful suspense, as it did not diminish the kind- 
ness of my reception, might rather tend divert 
them from the cruel subject. Dr Nicoll, Principal 
of St Andrews, dined — a very gentlemanlike sen- 
sible man. We spoke of the visitation, of granting 
degrees, of public examinations, of abolishing the 
election of professors by the Scnatus Academicus 
(a most pregnant source of iobs), and much beside 
— but all desultory'. 1 go back to Abbotsford to- 
morrow rooming. 

u jUihotsford 9 September 2!). — A sort- of steal of 
working has seized me, which I must avail myself 
of. No dejection of mind, and no tremor of nerves, 
for which. Cod he humbly thanked. My spirits aru 
neither low nor high — grave, 1 think, and quiet — 
a complete twilight of the mind. 1 wrote five pages, 
nearly a double task, yet wandered for three hours, 
axe in hand, superintending the thinning of the 
homo planting. That does good too. I feel it give 
steadiness to xny mind. Women, it is said, go mad 
much scldomcr than men. 1 fancy, if this be true, 
it is in some degree owing to the little manual 
wobks in whieli they are constantly employed, which 
regulate in some degree the current of ideas, as the 
pendulum regulates the motion of the time-piece. 
I do not know if this is sense or nonsense ; hut 1 
aiu sensible that if I were in solitary confinement, 
without cither the power of taking exercise or em- 
ploying myself in study, six months would make 
me a madman or an idiot. 

* fc October Ik — 1 wrote my task as usual; — but, 
strange to tell, then? is a want of paper. I expect 
some to-day. In the meantime, to avoid all quarrel 
with Dame Duty, I cut up Htnno other leaves into 
the usual statutory size. They say of a fowl, that 
if you draw a chalk line on a taldc, and lay eliiek- 
a diddle down with his bill upon it, the poor thing 
will imagine himself opposed by an insurnioun table 
barrier, which he will not attempt to cross. Such- 
like are one-half of the obstacles which servo to 
interrupt our best resolves, and such is my pro- 
tended want of paper. It is like Sterne’s want of 
jMf*, when he went to relieve the Paurre Jlonteux. 

*‘ October 5.— I was thinking this morning that 
my time glided away in a singularly monotonous 
manner, — like one of those dark grey days whieli 
neither promise sunshine nor threaten rain — too 
melancholy for enjoyment, too tranquil for repining. 
But this day has brought a change which somewliut 
shakes my philosophy. I find, by a letter from J. 
Gibson, thut I way go to London without danger; 
and if I may, 1 in a manner musty to examine the 
papers in the Secretary of State’s office about Buo- 
naparte when at St Uetena. The opportunity hav- 
ing been offered, must be accepted ; and yet I liad 
much rather stay at home. Even the prospect of 
seeing Sophia and Lockhart must be mingled w ith 
pain; — yet this is foolish too. Lady Hamilton 1 
writes me that Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian Minis- 

* Now Tody Jane Hamilton Palryrople — the eldest daughter 
of the illustrious Admiral Lord Duncan. Her Ladyship** kfnd- 

neca procured several valuable communfcatkma to tlie author 
of the Lift of Buonaparte. 


ter at Paris, is willing to communicate to mo some 
particulars of Buonaparte 1 * early life. Query — 
might 1 not go on there I In fur a penny, in for a 
pound. I intend tr take Anne with me, and tho 
pleasure wilt be great to her, who deserves much 
at my hand. 

* October P. — A gracious letter fVom Messrs A bud 
| aud Son, bill-brokers, Ac.; assure ray trustees that 
| they will institute no legal proceedings against vne 
j for four or five weeks. And so 1 am permitted to 
| tqHMid my money and my time to improve the means 
; of paying them tjjpir debts, for that Is tho only use 
j of this journey. They are Jews: I suppose tho 
devil baits for Jews with a pork griakin. Were I 
not to exert myself, I wonder where their money is 
to come from. 

“ October 10. — I must prepare for going to Lon- 
don, and perhaps to Paris. 1 have great unwilling- 
ness to ret out on this journey ; 1 almost think it 
ominous; but 

4 Thny that look to freits, my master dear. 

'I lu*ir fruits will follow them.* 

I am down -hearted about leaving all my things, 
after I was quietly settled; it is a kind of* disroot- 
ing that recalls a thousand painful ideas of former 
happier journeys. And to be at the mercy of those 
fellows. God help — but rather G ml bless — mail 
must help himself. 

October 1 1. — We are ingenious self- tormentors. 

, This journey annoys mo more than anything of tho 
| kind in my life. My wife’s figure seems to stand 
: before me, and her voice is in my ears—* Scott, do 
i not go.’ It half frightens me. Strange throbbing 
i nt my heart, mid a disposition to bo very sick. It 
| is just I be effect of so many feelings which had been 
. lullc d asleep by tho uniformity of my life, hut which 
; awaken on any now subject of agitation. Poor, 
1 j*oor Charlotte ! ! 1 cun not daub it farther. I get 
incapable of arranging my papers too. 1 will go 
out lor half au hour. God relievo mo 1 ” 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

Journey to f<nndon and Paris — Hcott’i Diary ~ Ifokcby — 
Burleigh — Imitators vt tho Wuvifrlry — Moot I H'y*s 

PvtiinNulitr War — 1lo\ul Lodge* nt Windsor-" (ivorjr*' IV.— 
A del pld Theatre — Tony, C'rofton rn>k<*r, TImhhum Pringle. 
Allan CuntiiiiKbsni* Moore. linger*. Lawrence, dr«\— Cahi ft, 
Mont null, Ac.— Pnrift-- Pozxo di llorgo. Lord UrunvUlu, 
Miuvlmls Sfiwdumild and M*nn<«nt, ffnilois, W. If. h|H>ni«r v 
PriixvM (iulitMii, Charles X., Duchess of Ariptulrnu. 1 , Jrc. 
Enthusiast *c reception in Paris — Dover Cliff —Theodore 
Hooke, Lydia White. Duke of Well Injrton. Peel, Canning. 
Croker. dec. Ac. — Duke of York — Madame D'ArMsy — 
fctatH of Politics — Oxford — Cheltenham — Abbotsford — 
W alker Hirxi, Edlnburgti. , 

Oct. — Djbc. 1320. 

On the 12tli of October, Sir Walter left Abbotsford 
for Loudon, where he had been promised access to 
the papers in the Government offices ; and thence 
he proceeded to Paris, in the hope of gathering 
from various eminent persons authentic anecdotes 
concerning Napoleon. His Diary shows that he won 
successful in Detaining many valuable materials fur 
the completion of his historical work; and reflects, 
with sufficient distinctness, tho very brilliant re- 
ception he, on this occasion, experienced both in 
London and Paris. The range of his society is 
! strikingly (and unconsciously) exemplified in the 
J record of one day, when wc find him breakfasting at 

l 
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the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park, and supping on 
oysters and portor in “ honest Dan Terry’s house, 
like a squirrel’s cage,” above the Adclphi Theatre, 
in the Strand. There can be no doubt that this 
expedition was in many ways serviceable to his 
Life of Napoleon ; and 1 think as little, that it was 
chiefly so by reucrving his spirits. The deep and 
respectful sympathy with which his misfortunes, 
and gallant behaviour under them, had been re- 
garded by all classes of men at home and abroad, 
was brought homo to his perception in a way not 
to bo mistaken, lie was clicored and gratified, 
and returned to Scotland, with renewed bojie and 
courage, for the prosecution of his marvellous course 
of industry. 

KXTIIACTS FROM DIARY. 

“ Rokchy Parky October 1 3. — We left Carlisle be- 
fore seven, and visiting Appleby Castle by the way 

S a most interesting and curious place), wc got to 
dorritt’s about liaU’-]nist four, where wo had as 
warm a welcome as ouo of the warmest hearts in 
the world could givo an old friend. It was great 
pleasure to me to see Morritt happy in the middlo 
of his family circle, undisturbed, as heretofore, by 
the sickness of any one dear to him. ] may note 
that I found much pleasure in my companion’s con- 
versation, as well as in her mode of managing all 
her little concerns on the road. I am apt to judge 
of character by good-humour and alacrity in these 
potty concerns. I think the inconveniences of a 
journey seem greater to me than formerly ; while, 
on the other hand, the pleasures it affords are 
rather less. The ascent of Stainmorc seemed duller 
and longer than usual, and, on the other hand, 
llowes, which used to strike* me as a distinguished 
feature, seemed an ill-formed mass of rubbish, a 
great deal lower in height than l had supposed; yet | 
I have seen it twenty times at least. On the other 
hand, what 1 lose in n>y own personal feelings 1 gain 
in those of my companion, who shows an intelligent 
curiosity and interest in what she si*es. I enjoy, 
therefore, reflectively, c el all in specula, the sort of 
pleasure to which 1 am now less accessible. — Saw 
in Morritt's possession the original miuiature of 
Milton, by Cooper- — a valuable thing indeed. The , 
countenance is handsome and dignified, with a ' 
Btrong expression of genius. 1 

u Grantham, October 15. — Old England is no 
changeling. It is long since I travelled this road, 
having cotno up to town chiefly by sea of late years. 
Oue race of rod-nosed innkeepers are gone, and 
their widows, eldest sons, or head-waiters, exercise 
hospitality in their room with the same bustle and 
importance. But other tilings seem, externally at 
least, much the same : the laud is better ploughed ; 
straight ridges everywhere adopted in place of the 
old circumflex of twenty years ago. Three horses, 
however, or even flair, are still often seen in a 
plough yoked ono before the other. Ill habits do 
t at once. 

es watte, October 16. — Visited Burleigh this 
morning ; the first time I ever saw that grand place, 
where there arc so many objects of interest and 
curiosity. The house is magnificent, in the style 

' Tills pndous miniature, executed by Cooper for Milton's 
favourite daughter, was tout U» possession of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ana lequntlwd by him to the poet Mason, who was 
an Intimate Mend of Mr Monrilt's father. 


of James J.’s reign/ and consequently in mixed 
Gothic. Of paintings I know nothing ; so shall at- 
tempt to say nothing. But whether to conuoiaseurs, 
or to an ignorant admirer like myself, the Salvator 
Mundi, by Carlo Dolci, must seem worth a king’s 
ransom. Lady Exeter, who was at home, had file 
goodness or curiosity to wish to see us. She is a 
beauty after my own heart ; a great deal of liveli- 
ness in the face; an absence alike of form and of 
affected ease, and really courteous after a genuine 
and ladylike fashion. 

u 25 Pall-Mall, October 17. — Here am I in this 
capital once more, after an April-weather meeting 
with my daughter and Lockhart. Too much grief 
in our first meeting to be joyful ; too much plea- 
sure to be distressing — a giddy sensation between 
the painful and the pleasurable. I will call another 
subject. * 

M I read with interest, during my jourucy. Sir 
John Chi ver ton a and Brambletye House — novels, 
in wliat 1 may surely claim as the style 
• Which 1 was ;>om to introduce — 

Hcttaed it first, and allow'd iU use.* 3 

They arc both clever books; — one in imitation of 
till! days of chivalry — the oilier (by Horace Smith, 
one of the authors of Rejected Addresses) dated in 
the time of the Civil Wars, and introducing histo- 
rical characters. 

u I believe, were I to publish the Canongafe 
Chronicles without my name (noitime de yucrrt\ l 
mean), the event might be a corollary to the fable 
of the peasant who made the real pig squeak against 
the imitator, when the sapient audience killed the 
K>or gru ntcr as if inferior to the biped in his own 
anguage. The peasant could, indeed, confute the 
long-cared multitude by showing piggy; but worn 
1 to fail as a knight witli a white and maiden shield, 
and then vindicate my claim to attention by .putting 
* By the Author of Wavcrley’ in the title, my good 
friend Publicum would defend itself by stating 1 bad 
tilted so ill, that my course had nut the least re- 
semblance to former doings, when indisputably I 
boro away the garland. Therefore 1 am firmly and 
resolutely determined to tilt under iny own cogni- 
zance. The hazard, indeed, remains of being beaten. 
But there is a prejudice (not an uuduc one neither) 
in favour of the original patentee ; and Joe Man- 
tou’s name has borne out many a sorry guu-barreL 
More of this to-morrow. 


Expend of journey, C £4I 0 0 

Anne, pocket money, 5 0 0 

Servants on journey . 3 0 0 

Cash in puree (silver not reckoned i, . . 2 0 0 


£50 0 0 

This is like to be an expensive trip ; but if I can 
Hell an early copy to a French translator, it should 
' bring mo home. Thank tied, little Dolmnie Hoo, 
I as he calls himself, is looking well, though the poor 
dear child is kept always in a prostrate posture. 

“ October 18. — I take up again my remarks on 
imitators. I am sure I mean the gentlemen no 
wrong by calling them so, and heartily wish they 
had followed a better model. But it serves to show 
me reluti in speculo my own errors, or, if you will, 
those of the style. One advantage, I think, I still 
liave over all of them. They may do theif fooling 

1 *Chivcrten was tli§ first publication (anonymous) of Mr 
, William llarriaon Ainsworth, the author of Mnokwood and 
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.with better greet* ; but I, like Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, do it more natural. They liave to read old 
books, and consult antiquarian collections, to get 
tlicir knowledge: 1 write because 1 liave long since 
read such works, and possess, thanks to a strong 
memory, the information which they havo to seek 
for. This leads to a dragging-in historical details by 
head and shoulders, so that the interest of the main 
piece is lost in minutp descriptions of events which 
do not atiect its progress. Perhaps 1 havo sinned 
in this way myself ; indeed, I am but too conscious 
of having considered the plot only as what Bayes 
cal's tiie means of bringing in tine tilings ; so that, 
in respect to the descriptions, it resembled the 
string of the showman's box, which lie pulls to 
exhibit in succession. Kings, Queens, the Battle of 
Waterloo, Buonaparte at JSt Helena, Newmarket 
Raci*s, and White-headed Bob iioored by Jemmy 
fi*om Town. All this 1 may have done, but l have 
rejieiited of it; and in my better efforts, while 1 
conducted iny story through the agency of histori- 
cal |>crsonagcs, and by connecting it with historical 
im ulciits, 1 have endeavoured to weave them pretty 
closely together, and in future 1 will study this more. 
Must not let the back-ground eclipse the principal 
figures — the frame overpower the picture. 

“ Xnotlier tiling in my favour is, that my con- 
temporaries steal too openly. Mr Smith has in- 
i’ cried ill Bramhlctyc House, whole pages from l)e 
Foe's 4 Fire and Plague of London.* 

4 Men! ! foil ! n tt«> for tlio phroao — 
t.'onvoy, tlio wine it mil ! * 

When I co nrstj nu incident or so, I am at as much 
;aiiiH to avoid detection as if the offence could be 
indicted at tlio Old Bailey. But leaving this, hard 
pressed as 1 am by these imitators, who must put 
till; thing out of fashion at last, 1 consider, like a 
fox at his shifts, whether then* bo a way to dodge 
theiu — some new device to throw them off, and 
have a mile or two of free ground, while I liave 
legs and wind left to use it. There is one way to 
gi\e novelty — to depend for success on tlio interest 
of a well-contrived story. But, woV mo! that re- 
quires thought, consideration— - the writing out a 
regular plan or plot — al>ove all, the adhering to 
one — which 1 never can do, for the ideas rise as 1 
write, ami l»ear such a disproport loned extent to 
that which «*ach occupied at tlio first concoction, 
(hat. (cockniowns !) 1 shall never be able to take 
tin* trouble; and yet to make the world stare, ami 
gain a new inarch ahead of them all ! Well, some- 
thing we still will do. 

• Liberty** in every Mow ; 

Lot us do or die ! * 

Poor Rob Bums! to tack thy fine strains of sublime 
patriotism! Better Tristram Shandy’s vein. Hand 
me my cap and bells there. So now/ 1 am cqiiip|>ed. 
1 open my raree- show w ith 

* Ma'am, will you wnlk in, and fal do ml diddle ? 

And, sir, will you tftalk in, and fill rie ral diddle? 

And, mim, will you pop in, and fid de ml diddle ? 

And, master, pray hop in, and fal de ml diddle.* 

Query — llow long is it since I heard that strain of 
dulcet mood, mid where or how came I to pick it 
upl It is not mihe, 4 though by your smiling you 
seem to say so.’ 1 Hen* is a proper morning's workl 
Butl am childish with seeing them all well and happy 
here; and as 1 can neither whistle nor sing, I must 
let tlio giddy humour run to waste on paper. 

. _ /Act IL Scene? ~~ 


44 Sallied forth in the morning ; bought a hat 
Met Sir William Knigh ton, 1 from w hose discourse 
I guess tliat M&htehi has done me no prejudice in 
a certain quarter* with more indications of tho 
times, which 1 need not set down. Sallied again, 
after breakfast, and visited the Piccadilly ladies. 
Saw also the Duchess of lhickingliam, and Lady 
Charlotte Bury, with a most beautiful little girl. 
Owen Rees breakfasted, and agreed I should have 
what the Frenchman has offered for the advantage 
of translating Napoleon, which will help my ex- 
penses to town ana down again. 

fi flefoAcr U>. — 1 rose at my usual time, but could 
not write; so read Southey’s History of the Penin- 
sular War. It is very good, indeed — honest Eng- 
lish principle in every line; but there are many 
prejudices, and there is a tendency to augment a 
work already too long, by saying all that can bo 
said of the history of ancient times appertaining to 
every place mentioned. What can? we whether 
Saragossa Ihj derived from Oesariu Augusta! Could 
lie lmve proved it to lx* Niimnntium, there would 
have been a eoueatenation accordingly. 3 

“ Break fasted nt Sum Rogers's with Sir Thomas 
Lawrouoe ; Luttrcl, the great Lombm wit; Richard 
Sharp, Ac. Otie of them made merry with some 
part of Rose's Ariosto ; proposed that tlu* Italian 
should be printed on the other side, for the sake of 
assisting the indolent render to understand the Eng- 
lish ; ami complained of his using more than once 
the? nlirnsc of a lady having 4 voided her saddle,* 
wlii oh would certainly sound extraordinary nt Apo- 
thecaries' Hall. Well, well, Rose carries a dirk too, 
Tim morning >viw too dark for Westminster Abbey, 
which wo had projected. 

“ 1 then went to Downing Street, and nm put 
by Mr Wilvnot Horten into tiro hands of a confi- 
dential clerk, Mr Smith, who promises access to 
everything. Then saw Crukn*, who gave me a 
bundle of documents. Sir (Joorgo Cockljtirn pro- 
mises his dcM|uitelies and journal. Ill short, J have 
ample prospect of uiutorialH. Dined with Mrs 
CVmtts. Tragi -comic distress of my good friend on 
the marriage of her presumptive heir with a daugh- 
ter of Liicien Buonaparte. 

“Orfn'crSO. --Commanded down to jmhw a day 
nt Windsor. This is very kind of bis Majesty. — 
At breakfast, Croftoii Croker, author of the Irish 
Fairy Tales - -little as a dwarf, keen -eyed m a 
liawk, and of easy, prepossessing man lien* -some- 
th mg like Tom Moore. Here were also Terry, 
Allan Cunningham, Newton, and others. Now 1 
must go to work. Went down to Windsor, or ra- 
ther to the Lodge* in the Forest, which, though ridi- 
culed by connoisseurs, teem* tq be no bad specimen 
of a royal retirement, and is delightfully situated. 
A kind of cottage, too large |x?rhai>H for the style, 
but yet ho mamtged, that in tho walks you only see 
jMirts of it at once, and theso well composed ami 
grouping with the immense trees. His Majesty 
received me with the same mixture of kindness and 
courtesy which has always distinguished his con- 
duct towards me. There was no comjifiiiy besides 
the royal retinue — Lady Conyngham — her dough - 

• ttirWIUbun «u Private Hecrotary to Kin* fitenrgtt IV. 
Sir Walter inode life acquaintance in Augiut UJ22, and ever 
afterward* Uiey corresponded with each other — autiwtlttiea 
very* confidentially. 

* It b aimiting to compare tlife criticism with Hir Walter's 
own anxiety to identify me daugliter-iu-bW* pliws Lochnre % 
with the Urbi Orrta of tiie Roman writer*. Bee ante, p. Mi. 
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ter — and two or three other ladies. After we left 
table, there was excellent music by the royal band, 
who lay ambushed in a green-house adjoining the 
apartment. The King made me sit beside him, and 
talk a great deal — too much perhaps — for he has 
the art of raising one’s spirits, and making you for- 
get the retenne which is prudent everywhere, espe- 
cially at court. But he converses himself with so 
much case and elegance, that you lose thoughts of 
tho prince in admiring the well-bred and accom- 
plished gentleman. Ho is in many respects tho 
moded of a British Monarch — lias little inclination 
to try experiments on government otherwise tliau 
through his Ministers — sincerely, l believe, desires 
the good of his subjects — is kind towards the dis- 
tressed, and moves and speaks ‘ every inch a king.’ 1 
1 am sure such a man is fitter for us tlian one who 
would long to head armies, or be perpetually inter- 
meddling with la grande politique. A sort of re- 
serve, which creeps on him daily, and prevents liis 
going to places of public resort, is a disadvantage, 
and prevents his being so generally popular os is 
earnestly to be desired. This, I think, was much 
increased by the lichaviour of tho rabble in the 
brutal insanity of the Queen's trial, when John 
Bull, meauing the best in the world, made such a 
beastly figure. 

“ Uctofter 21. — Walked in tlie morning with Sir 
William Knighton, and had much confidential chat, 
not fit to be here set down, in case of accidents, lie 
undertook most kindly to recommend Charles, when 
he has taken his degree, to bo attached to some of 
the diplomatic missions, which I think is best for 
tho lad, after all. After breakfast, went to Windsor 
Castle, and examined the improvements going on 
there under Mr Wvattvillo, who appears to possess 
a great deal of taste and feeling for Gothic archi- 
tecture. The old apartments, splendid enough in 
extent and proportion, are paltry in finishing. In- 
stead of being lined with heart of oak, the palace 
of tlie British King is hung with paper, painted 
wainscot colour. There are some fine paintings, and 
some droll ones : among the? last are those of divers 
princes of the House of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, of 
which Queen Charlotte was descended. Tlioy are ill- 
coloured, orang-outang-looking figures, with black 
eyes and hook-noses, in old-fsiHliionod uniforms. — 
Returned to a hasty diuuei- in Pall Mall, and then 
hurried away to see honest Dan Terry’s theatre, 
called the Adelplii, where wo fu-w the l'ilot, fmm 
an American novel of that name. It is extremely 
popular, the dramatist having seized on the whole 
story, and turned the odious and ridiculous parts, 
assigned by the original author to the British, 
against tlie Yankees themselves. There is a quiet 
effrontery in this, that is of a rare and peculiar 
character. The America us were so much displeased, 
that they attempted a row — which rendered tho 
piece doubly attractive to the seamen at Wapping, 
who came up and crowded tlie house night after 
*dght» to support the honour of the British flag. 
After all, one must deprecate wliatcver keeps up 
ill-will betwixt America and the mother country ; 


! and we in particular should avoid awakening pain- 
ful recollections. Our high situation enables us to 
contemn petty insults, and to make advances to- 
wards cordiality. I was, however, glad to see Dan’s 
theatre as full seemingly as it could hold. The 
heat- was dreadful, and Anne so unwell that she 
was obliged to be carried iilto Terry's house, — a 
curious dwelling, no larger than a squirrel's cage, 
whfcli he has contrived to squeeze out of the va- 
cant space of the theatre, and which is accessible 
by a most complicated combination of staircases 
and small passages. There we had rare good porter 
and oysters after the play, and found Anne much 
better. 

“ October 22. — This morning MrWilmot Horton, 
Under Secretary of State, breakfasted. He is full 
of some new plan of relieving the poor’s-rates, by 
encouraging emigration. 9 But John Bull will "think 
this savours of Botany-Bay. The attempt to look 
! the poor’s-rates in the face is certainly meritorious. 

| — Laboured in writing and marking extracts to be 
I copied, from breakfast to dinner — with the excep- 
| tiun of an hour spent in telling Johnnie the history 
| of his namesake, Gilpin. Tom Moore and Sir Tlio- 
. mas Lawrence came in the evening, which made 
j a pleasant soiree. Smoke my French — Egad, it 
| is time to air some of my vocabulary. It is, I find, 

! cursedly musty. 

“October 23. — Sum Rogers and Moore break- 
fasted here, and we were very merry fellows. Moore 
seemed disposed to go to France with us. I foresee 
| I shall be embarrassed with more communications 
' than 1 can use or trust to, coloured as they must 
be by the passions of those who make them. Thus 
! I have a statement from the Duchess d’Escars, to 
; which the iiiioiiapartists would, I dare say, give no 
credit. If Talleyrand, for example, could bo com- 
| muuietttive, be must have ten thousand reasons for 
i perverting tho truth, and yet a person receiving a 
direct communication from him would bo almost 
burred from disputing it. 

• * Sing tantarara, rogues all.' 

“ We dined at the Residentiary -house with good 
! Dr Hughes — Allan Cunningham, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and young Mr Hughes. Thomas Pringle 3 is 
ivturned from the Cape. He might have done well 
there, could lie have scoured his brains of polities, 
but he must needs publish a Whig journal at the 
Cape of Good Hope ! I He is a worthy creature, 1-it 
conceited withal — hinc illai luchryma?. He brought 
mo some antlers and a skin, in addition to others hu 
j had sent to Abbotsford four years since, 
j “October 24. — Laboured in the morning. At 
| breakfast, Dr Holland, and Cohen, whom they now 
j call Palgrave, a mutation of names which confused 
! my rccollectiotis. Item, Moore. I worked at the 
| Colonial Office pretty hard. Dined with MrWii- 
I mot Horton, and his beautiful wife, the original of 
| the * She walks in beautify &c. of poor Byron. — 

! N, B. The conversation is seldom excellent among 
I official people. So many topics are wliat Otaheitians 
1 call tatnx). We hunted down a pun or two, which 


* King tear. Act IV. Scene tu 

* The Right Honourable Sir Hubert Wlhnot Horton. Bart, j 
(lately Governor of Ceylon, has publtslvi various tracts on tlie 
Important subject litre alluded to. [lion] 

a Mr Pringle eras u Koxtmrglishire farmer's son (tame from 
birth) who, in youth, attracted Sir Walter's notice by his poem 
culled, “ Scene* of Tcviotdale.” lie was for n time Edi- 
tor of Black wood's Mantine, but tlie publisiier and lie lutd 
different politics, quarrelled, and rorted. Sir Waiter then gave 


Prutgto strong recommendations to the late Lord Charles So- 
merset, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, in which colony 
be settled, and for some years throve under the Governor's « 
tectiou ; but the newspaper alluded to in tlie text ruined bis 
prospects at the Cane— he returned to England — beaux* • Se- 
cretory to an anti -slavery association — published a charming 
little volume entitled African Sketches,” — and died, 1 fear, 

in very distressed circumstances, in December 1834. lie was a 
man of amiable feelings and elegant genius. 
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vcro turned out, like the stac; at the Epping Hunt, 
for the pursuit of ail and sundry. Came home early, 
and was in bed by eleven. 

“ October 25. — Kind Sir Wilson 1 and his wife at 
breakfast; also Sir Thomas Lawrence. Locker* 
came in afterwards, and made a projwsal to me to 
give up his intended Life of George III. in iny fa- 
vour on cause shown. I declined die proposal, not 
being of opinion that my genius lies that way, and 
not relishing hunting in couples. Afterwards went 
to the Colonial Office, and had Ilobert Hay's assist- 
ance in my inquiries — then to the French Ambas- 
sador's for my passports. Picked up Sotheby, who 
endeavoured to saddle me for a review of his poly- 
glntt Virgil. I fear I sliall scarce convince him tliat 
1 know nothing of the Latin lingo. Sir It. H. Inglis, 
Richard Sharp, and other friends, called. Wc dine 
at Miss Du morgue’s, and spend a part of our soiree 
at Lydia White’s. To-morrow, 

4 Fop Franco, for Franco, for it ia more than now!.’ a 

“ Calai$, October 26. — Up at five, and in the 
packet by six. A fine passage — save at the conclu- 
sion, while we lay on and oft 1 the harbour of Culuis. 
But the tossing made no impression on my com- 
panion or me; we ate aud drank like dragoons the 
whole way, and were able to manage a good supper 
and best part of a bottle of Chablis, at the classic 
Dcssein’*, who received us with much courtesy. * 

"October 27. — Custom-house, &c. detained us 
till near tell o’clock, so we had time to walk on the 
Boulevards, and to sec the fortifications, which must 
be very strong, all the country round being flat and 
marshy. Lost, as all know, by the bloody papist 
bitch (one must be vernacular when on French 
ground) Queen Mary, of red-hot memory. 1 would 
rather she had burned a score more of bishops. If 
site had kept it, her sister Bess would sooner have 
parted with her virginity. Charles I. hud no temp- 
tation to part with it — it might, indeed, have been 
shuffled out of our hands during the Civil Wars, 
but Noll would have as soon let Alonsicur draw mio 
of his grinders— then Charles 11. would hardly have 
dared to sell such an old possession, as lie did Dun- 
kirk ; and after tliat the French had little chance 
till tho He volution. Even then, l think, we could 
have held a place that cotdd be supplied from our 
own dement, the sea. Cui ttonol None, I think, 
but to plague the rogues. — Wc dined at Coruiotil, 
and being stopped by Mr Canning having taken 
up all the post-horses, could only reach M outre nil 
that night. I should have liked to have seen sonic 
more of this place, which is fortified; and as it 
stands on an elevated and rocky site, must present 
some fine points. But as wo came in late, and left 
early, I can only bear witness to good treatment, 
good supper, good riti dc Bartac, aud excellent beds. 

“October 28. — Breakfasted at Abbeville, and 
saw a very handsome Gothic church, and reached 
Grandvilliers at night. The house is but second- 
rate, though lauded bp several English travellers 
for the moderation of its charges, as was recorded 
in a book presented to us bv tho landlady. There 
ia no great patriotism in publishing that a traveller 
thinks the bills moderate — it serves usually as an 
intimation to mine host or hostess that John Bull 
will bear a little more squeezing. I gave my attes- 

1 V^iUiam Wilaon* Esq. of Wandsworth Common, formerly 
of Wibon town, is Lanarkshire 
a E. U. Locker, Esq., then Secretary, now one of the Com- 


tation too, however, for the charges of the good 
lady resembled those elsewhere, and her anxiety to 
please was extreme. Folks must be harder hearted 
than I am io resist the etnjprtfjetMiti, which may, 
indeed, t>o vev.il, yet lias in its expression a touch 
of cordiality. 

u Pari** OcUfer 29 . — Breakfasted at Beauvais, 
and saw its magnificent cathedral — unfinished it 
has been left, and unfinished it will remain, of 
course, — the fashion of cathedrals bring passed 
away. But own what exists is inimitable, the choir 
particularly, and tho grand front* Beauvais is 
called the Puerile, — yet, ho far as I can sec, she 
wears no wta — 1 meat), lias no fortifications. On 
wo run, however. Voqm la tjalerc; et roila nous d 
Part*, /Intel tie H’imlwr (line Uivoli), where w« 
are well lodged. France, so far as 1 can see, wbicli 
is very little, has not undergone many cluuigos. 
The image of war has, indued, passed away, and wo 
no longer seo troop* crossing tlio country in every 
direction. — villages either ruined or hastily fortified 
— inhabitants sheltered in tlio woods ami caves to 
escape the rapacity of the soldiers, — all this lias 
panned aw-\y. Tho inns, too, much Amended. There 
is no oee.’tsioii for that rascally practice of tnakiug 
it bargain — or combiVa-itig your landlady, before 
you mi linn toss your horses, which formerly was 
matter of necessity. The general tnsto of tho Eng- 
lish seems to regulate the travelling — naturally 
enough, as tlio hotels, of whieh there arc two or 
three in each town, chiefly subsist by them. Wo 
did not ace oih* Wench equipage on tho road; tho 
natives seem to travel entirely in tho diligence, and 
doubtless a bon itninJu ; the road was thronged 
with Knglmh. But in lier great features France is 
tho Kamo as over. An npifrcssho air of solitudo 
seems to hover over these rich and extended plains, 
while we are sensible, that whatever is the nature 
of the defoliation, it cannot Ik* sterility. The towns 
are small, and have a poor appearance, and morn 
frequently exhibit signs of decayed Hplemlour than 
of increasing prosperity. The chateau, the abodo 
of the gentleman, — and the villa, tlio retreat of tho 
thriving ntijoeiant— are rarely **<•«» till you coma 
to Beaumont. At this place, whieh well deserves 
its name of the fair mount, the prosiieet improves 
greatly, atul country -seats are seen in abundance; 
also woods, sometimes deep and extensive, at other 
times scattered in groves and single trees. Amidst 
fheso the oak seldom or never is found; England, 
Jody of the ocean, seems to claim it exclusively as 
her own. Neither are there any quantity of firs 
Poplar* in .'buwlance give a formal air to the land- 
scape. The forests chiefly consist of beeches, with 
some birches, and the roads Ire bordered by elms 
cruelly cropped and pollarded and switched. The 
demand for fire -wood occasions these mutilations, 
if I could waft by a wish the thinnings of Abbots- 
ford here, it would make a little fortune of itself. 
But then to switch and mutilate my trees! — not 
for a thousand francs. Ay, but sour grapes, quoth 
tlio fox. 

“ October 30. — Finding ourselves snugly settled 
in our Hotel, wo determined to remain here at fif- 
teen francs per day; — we are in the midst of what 
can be seen. This morning wet aud surly. Sallied, 
however, by the assistance of a hired coach, and 

mUwionera of Greenwich Hospital— an old and dear Mend of 
Scott**. 

& King John, Act I. Beene 1. 
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left cards for Count Pozzo di Borgo, Lord Gran- 
yillo, our ambassador, and M. Galiois, author of 
the History of Venice. Found no one at home, 
itot even the old pirate Galignani, at whose den I 
ventured to call. Showed my companion the Louvre 
(which was closed unluckily), the fronts of the pa- 
lace, with its courts, and all that splendid quarter 
which the fame of Paris rests upon in security. We 
can never do the like in Britain. Royal magnifi- 
cence can only bo displayed by despotic power. In 
England, were the most splendid street or public 
building to be erected, the matter must bo discussed 
in Parliament, or perhaps some sturdy cobbler 
holds out, and refuses to part with his stall, and 
the whole plan is disconcerted. Long may such 
impediments exist I But then we should conform to 
circumstances, and assume in our public works a 
certain sober simplicity of character, which should 
point out that they were dictated by utility rather 
than show. The affectation of an expensive style 
only places us at a disadvantageous contrast with 
otlior nations, and our substitution of plaster for 
freestone resembles the mean ambition which dis- 
plays Bristol stones in default of diamonds. 

“ We went in the evening to tho Comedic Fran- 
ejaise ; Jlosamonde the piece, it is the composition 
of a young man with a promising name — Emile 
de lionncchose ; the story that of Fair Rosamond. 
There were some good situations, and the actors in 
the French taste seemed to be admirable, parti- 
cularly Mademoiselle Boiirgoin. It would be ab- 
surd to criticise what 1 only half understood ; but 
the piece was well received, and produced a very 
strong effect. Two or three ladies were canned 
out in hysterics ; one pext to our box was fright- 
fully ill. A Monsieur d bell?* moustache * — the 
husband, 1 trust, though it is likely they were en 
jhirte fine — was extremely and affectionately assi- 
duous. She was well worthy of the trouble, being 
very pretty indeed — the face beautiful, even amidst 
the involuntary convulsions. The afterpiece was 
Femme Jwje ct Partin, with which 1 was less 
amused than 1 had expected, because I found I 
understood the language loss than I did ten or 
cloven years since. Well, well, 1 am past the age 
of mending. 

“ Some of our friends in London had pretended 
that at Paris 1 might stand some chance of being 
encountered by the same sort of tumultuary re- 
ception which I met in Ireland ; hut for this I see 
no ground. It is a point on which 1 am totally 
indifferent. As a literary man I cannot affect to 
despise public applause ; as a private gentleman, I 
have always been embarrassed and displeased with 
popular clamours, even when in my favour. I 
Know very well the breath of which such shouts 
are composed, and am sensible those who applaud 
me to-day would l»e as ready to toss me to-morrow ; 
ami I would not have them tliiuk tliat I put such 
a value on tlioir favour as would make me for an 
instant fear their displeasure. Now all this dis- 
clamation is sincere, and yot it sounds affected. It 
puts me in mind of au old woman, who, when Car- 
lislo was taken by tho Highlanders in 1745, chose 
to be particularly apprehensive of personal vio- 
lence, and shut herself up in a closet, in order that 
she might escape ravishment. But no one came 
4 to disturb her solitude, and she began to be sen- 
sible tliat poor Donald was looking out for victuals, 
or seeking some small plunder, without bestowing 


a thought on the fair sex ; by and by she popped 
her head out of her place of refuge with the pretty 
question, * Good folks, can you toll when the ra- 
vishing is going to begin V I am sure I shall nei- 
ther hide myself to avoid applauso, which probably 
no one will tliiuk of conferring, nor have the mean- 
ness to do anything which can indicate any desire 
of ravishment. 1 have seen, when the late Lord 
Erskine entered the Edinburgh theatre, papers 
distributed in tho boxes to mendicate a round of 
applause — the natural reward of a poor player. 

“ October 31. — At breakfast visited by M. Galiois, 
an elderly Frenchman (always the most agreeable 
class), full of information, courteous, and communi- 
cative. He had seen nearly, and remarked deeply, 
and spoke frankly, though with due caution. He 
went with us to the Museum, where I think tho 
Hall of Sculpture continues to be a fine thing; — 
that of pictures but tolerable, when we reflect upon 
1815. A number of great French daubs (com- 
paratively), by David and Gerard, cover tho walls 
once occupied by the Italian chefs-d’oeuvre. Fiat 
justitia , ruat ccelum. We then visited Notre Dame 
and the Palace of Justice. The latter is accounted 
the oldest building in Paris, being the work of St 
Louis. It is, however, in the interior, adapted to 
the taste of Louis XIV. We drove over the Pont 
Neuf, and visited the fine quays, which was all we 
cdukl make out to-day, as 1 was afraid to fatigue 
Anno. When we returned home, I found Count 
Pozzo di Borgo waiting for me, a personable man, 
inclined to l>e rather corpulent — handsome fea- 
tures, with all the Corsican fire in his eyes. He 
was quite kind and communicative. Lord Gran- 
ville had also called, and sent liis Secretary to in- 
vite us to dinner to-morrow. In the evening at 
tho Odcon, where wo saw Icanhoc. It was superbly 
got up, the Norman soldiers wearing pointed hel- 
mets and what resembled much hauberks of mail, 
which looked very well. The number of the atten- 
dants, and the skill with which they were moved 
and grouped on the stage, were well worthy of no- 
tice. It was an opera, and, of course, the story 
sadly mangled, and ttie dialogue, in great part, 
nonsense. Yet it was strange to hear anything 
like the words which I (then in agony of pain 
with spasms in my stomach) dictated to William 
L&idlaw at Abbotsford, now recited in a foreign 
tongue, and for the amusement of a strange people. 
I little thought to have survived the completing of 
tliis novel. 

November 1. — I suppose the ravishing is going 
to begin, for we have had the Dames des Halles, 
with a bouquet like a maypole, and a speech full of 
honey and oil, which cost ine ten francs; also a 
small worshipper, who would not leave his name, 
but came sentiment pour avoir le plaisir , la felicitc, 
&c. &c. AU this jargou I answer with correspond- 
ing blarney of my own, for have I not Ucked the 
black stone of that ancient castle ! As to French, 
1 speak it as it comes, and like Doeg in Absalom 
and Achitophel — 

• dull on through thickand tills, 

Through sense and nonsense, never out nor in.’ 

We went this morning wfth M. Gallois to the 
Church of St Genevieve, and thence to the College 
Henri IV., where I aaw once more my old friend 
Chevalier. He was unwell, swathed in a turban of 
nightcaps and a multiplicity of robes ds chambre; 
bnt lie had all the heart and vivacity of former 
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times. I was truly glad to see the kind old man. 
Wo were unlucky in our day for sight*, this being 
a high festival — All Souls’ Day. We were not 
allowed to scale the steeple of St Genevieve, nei- 
ther could we see the animals at the Jardin dcs 
Plantes, who, though they have no souls, it is sup- 
posed, and no interest, of course, in the devotion* | 
of the day, observe it in strict retreat, like the ■ 
nuns of Kilkenny. 1 met, however, one lioness 1 
walking at large in the Jardin, and was introduced. 
This was Madame de Souza, the authoress of some 
well-known French romances of a very classical 
character, I am told, for I have never read them. 
She must have been beautiful, and is still well- 
lookea. She is the mother of the handsome ('ount 
de Flahault, and hod a very well-looking daughter 
wi?h her, besides a son or two. She was very 
agreeable. We are to meet again. The day be- 
coming decidedly nvipy, wo returned along the 
Boulevards by the Bridge of Austerlitz, but the 
weather spoiled the fine show. 

“We dined at the Ambassador, Lord Granville’s. 
He inhabits the same splendid house which Lord 
('astlerrugh had in 1815, namely, Nuinero 30, Rue 
do Fauxbmirg St Motion*. It once belonged to 
Pauline Borghese, and if its walls could speak, 
they might toll us mighty curious stories. Without 
their having any tongue, they sneak to my feelings 
♦with most miraculous organ.’* In these halls 1 
had often seen and conversed familiarly with many 
of the great and powerful, who won the world 
by their swords, and divided it by their counsel. 
There I saw very much of poor Lord (astlervagh 
— a mail of sense, presence of inhftl, and fortitude, 
which carried him through many an affair of cri- 
tical moment, when finer talents would lia\e stuck 
in the mire. He had been, I think, indifferently 
educated, and his mode of s|)cnking being far from 
logical or correct, he was sometimes in danger of 
becoming almost ridiculous, in despite of his lofty 
presence, which had all the grace of the Seymours, 
and his determined courage. But then he was 
always up to the occasion, and upon important 
mutters was an orator to convince, if not to delight 
liis hearers. Ho is gone, and my friend * * * * 

* * * * also, whose kindness this town so strongly 
meals. It is remarkable they were tins only per- 
sons of sense and credibility who both attested su- 
|K>rnatural appearances on their own evidence, und 
both died in the same melancholy manner. 1 
shall always tremble when any friend of mine be- 
comes visionary. I have seen in these rooms flic 
Kniperor Alexander, Platoff, Sch wart zen berg, Old 
Blueher, Poiirlitf, and many a marshal whoso trun- 
cheon had guided armies — all now at peace, with- 
out subject*, without dominion, and where their 
past life, perhaps, seems hut the recollection of a 
feverish dream. What a group would this band 
have made in the gloomy regions described in the 
Odyssey 1 But to lesser thitigs. We were most 
kindly received by Lord and Lady Gnmvillc, and 
met many friends, some of them having been guests 
at Abbotsford ; — among these were Lords Ashley 

l Hamlet, Act II. Scene 1 

* The late Honorable William Kotiert Spencer, tlie IjckI 

writer of vert de toeletd in our time, rtml one of t ho most charm- 
ing of companions, was exactly Sir Walter’* contemporary, and 
like Mm tint attracted notice by a version of lln/ger'i* Ignore. 

I.ik*» him, too, tlii* remarkable man fell into pecuniary rilatrees 
in tlie disastrous year 1825, and fie was now an involuntary re- 
sident in Paris, where he died in October IG34, anti. aiat. 66. 


and Morpeth — there were also Ouirles Ellis (Lord 
Seaford now}, cam phtrimi* alu\ Anno saw for 
the first time au entertainment d /a mod* <4# 
France % where ihp gentlemen left the parlour with 
the ladies. In diplomatic house* It ia a good wav 
of preventing political discussion, which John Bull 
is always apt to introduce with the second bottle. 
We h ft early, and came home at ten, much planned 
with Lord nod lady Granville’* kindness, though 
it was to b- expected, as our recommendation camo 
from Windsor. 

“ No remix* r 2. — Another gloomy day — a pizo 
p]t>on it! — and we have settled to go to St Cloud, 
and dine, if possible, with the Drummond* at Au- 
teui! Besides, 1 expect poor Spencer* to break- 
fast. There is another thought which deprenaca 
me. Well — but let na jot down a little politic*, a* 
my book has a pretty firm lock. The Whig* may 
say what they please, hut 1 think the Bourbous 
will stand. M. * * * *, no grout Royalist, *aya 
that (lie Duke of Orleans lives on tho best terms 
with the reigning family, which is wise on hi* part, 
for the gulden fruit may rijH'ii and fall of Itself, 
but it would be dangerous to 

* J.< nd the crowd Ida iinn to ahako tho troo .* 11 * 
The army, which was Buonaparte** strength, is 
now very mneh changed by the gradual influence 
of time, which has removed many, and made In- 
valids of many more. 'Hie nrtisans arc neutral, 
and if the King will govern according to the Chart©, 
and, whut is still more, according to the habit* of 
the people, he will sit firm enough, und tin) consti- 
tution will gradually attain more and more rever- 
ence as age gives it authority, ami distinguishes it 
from those temporary and ephemeral governments, 
which seemed only set. up to be pulled down. The 
most dangerous point in the presemt state of Franco 
is that of religion. It is, no doubt, excellent in the 
Bourbons to desire to make Franco a religious 
country ; hut they begin, 1 think, at tho wrong 
end. To press the observnncy and ritual of reli- 
gion on those who are not influenced by it* doc- 
trine**, is planting the growing tree with it* head 
downwards. Rites are sanctified by belief; but 
belief can never arise out of an enforced observ- 
ance of eereiimni -M ; it only makes men detest 
what is imp«>sed on them hy compulsion. Then 
theso Jesuits, who constitute emphatically an tm- 
jferlum in itttperio , labouring first for tho benefit of 
their own order, and next for that of the Roman 
Sec — what is it but tho introduction into France 
of a foreign influence, whose interest may often run 
counter to the genera) welfare of tho kingdom 1 

“ We have enough of ravyOiment. M. Meurieo 
writer me that he is ready to hang himself that wo 
did not find accommodation at his hotel ; and Ma- 
dame Mirbcl came almost on her knee* to lmvo 
permission to take my portrait. I wo* cruel ; but, 
seeing her weeping ripe, consented she should come 
to-morrow and Work while I wrote. A Russian 
Prince** Galitzin, too, demands to see me, in the 
heroic vein ; * Kile nruliM frarvrter let inert pour 
fdler mir S. W. S.,’ 4 Ac., — and offers mo a rendex- 

3 Dryckn'a Abtalon t an d AchiUtjthcl — Character of Kliafte*. 
bury. 

* S.W, P, niaiuli very often in this Diary fee frir Walter RetfL 
This la dons in sportive nJltMion to the following trait *d Tom 
J'urdie : — T)»e momlnsr Alter itw imjwi «f Hcntt'a ImrcmeUy 
reached Abbotsford, Toni was not to Ut found In any of bw 
unint haunt*: ho remained alivtit the whole flay —and wlien 
tie returned at sight the fry wry wa» tluia explained. lie and 
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Vans At my hotel. This is precious tom-foolery ; 
however, it is better than being neglected like a | 
fallen sky-rocket, which seemed like to be my fate J 
last year. 

“ We went to St Cloud with my old friend Mr 
Drummond, now living at a pretty maison de cam - 
pagne at Auteuil. St Cloud, besides its unequalled 
views, is rich in remembrances. I did not fail to 
visit the Orangerie, out of which ttoney expelled 
the Council of Five-Hundred. I thought I saw the 
scoundrels jumping the windows, with the bayonet 
at their rumps. What a pitv the house was not 
two stories high 1 I asked the Swiss some questions 
on the locale^ which he answered with becoming 
caution, saying, however, that * ho was not present 
at the time.* There are also new remembrances. 
A separate garden, laid out aB a play-ground for 
the royal children, is called Trocadcro, from the 
siege of Cadiz. But the Bourbons should not take 
military ground— -it is firing a pop-gun in answer 
to a battery of cannon. All within the house is de- 
ranged. Every trace of Nap. or his reign totally 
done away, as if traced in sand over which the tide 
lias passed. Moreau and Pichegru’s portraits hang 
in tiie royal ante -chamber. The former lias a 
mean physiognomy ; the latter has been a strong 
and stem - looking man. I looked At him, and 
thought of his death-struggles. In the guard-room 
were the heroes of La Vended— Charettc with his 
white bonnet, the two La llocho Jacquelins, l’Es- 
curcs, in an attitude of prayer, Stutllet, the game- 
keeper, with others. 

“ November 3. — Sat to Madame Mirbcl — Spencer 
at breakfast. Went out and had a long interview 
with Marshal Macdonald, the purport of which 1 
have put down elsewhere. Visited Princess Galit- 
sin, ami also Cooper, the American novelist. This 
man, who has shown so much genius, has a good 
deal of the maimers, or want of manners, peculiar 
to his countrymen. He proposed to mo a mode of 
publishing in America, by entering the btiok as the 
proporty of a citizen. 1 will think of this. Every 
little helps, as the tod says, when, &c. At night, 
at the Theatre do Madame, where we saw two 
petit pieces, Le Marriage de liaison, and Lc pint 
beau jour de Ma Vie — both excellently played. 
Afterwards, at Lady Granville's rout, which was os 
splendid as any I over saw — and l have Mien beau- 
coup dan * ce genre. Aureal number of ladies of the 
first rank were present, and if honeyed words from 
pretty lips could surfeit, I had enough of them. 
One can swallow a great deal of whipped cream, 
to be sim\, and it does not hurt an old stomach. 

“November 4. — After ten I went with Anne to 
the Tuileries, where we saw the royal family pass 
through the Glass Gallery ns they went to chapel. 
We were very much looked at in our turn, and the 
Kipg, on passing out, did me the honour to say a 
few civil words, which produced a great sensation, 
bind, la Daupliine and Mad. do Berri curtsied, 
smiled, and looked extremely gracious; and smiles, 
bows, and curtsies rained on in like odours, from 
all the courtiers and ladies of the train. We were 
conducted by an officer of the Royal Gardes du 
Corps to a convenient place in the cliapel, where 

tbe head shepherd (who, by the by, was mho butcher in or- 
dinary), Yin. Robert Hogg (a bmUwr of the bard of Ettrtck), 
had own spending the day ft n the hill burily employed In pre- 
fixing a large B. for Sir to the W. K which prcvtoiwy appeared 
withe backs of the sheep. It was afterwards found uun honest 


we had the pleasure of hearing the mass performed 
with excellent music. 

“ I had a perfect view of the royal family. The 
King is the same in age as I knew him iu youth 
at Holyroodhouse, — debonair and courteous in the 
highest degree. Mad. Daupliine resembles very 
much the prints of Marie Antoinette, in the profile 
especially. She is not, however, beautiful, her fea- 
tures being too strong, but they announce a great 
deal of character, and the Princess whom Buona- 
parte used to call the man of the fanuly. She seemed 
very attentive to her devotions. The Duchess of 
Bern seemed less immersed in the ceremony, and 
yawned once or twice. She is a lively -looking 
blonde — looks as if she were good-humourftl and 
happy, by no means prc&ty, and has a cast with her 
eyes ; splendidly adorned with diamonds, howeVter. 
After this, gave Madame Mirbel a sitting, where I 
encountered a general officer, her uncle, who was 
chef de l’etat major to Buonaparte. He was very 
communicative, and seemed an interesting ]»erson, 
by no means over much prepossessed in favour of 
his late master, whom lie judged impartially, though 
with affection. We came home and dined in quiet, 
having refused all temptations to go out in the 
' evening; this on Anne's account as well as my 
! own. It is not quite gospel, though Solomon says 
: it — The eye can be tired with seeing, whate\ cr he 
j may allege in the contrary. And then thero are 
! so many compliments. I wish for a little of the 
I old Scotch causticity. I am something like the bee 
tliat sips treacle. 

“ Norember 5. — I believe I must give up my 
i journal till I leave Paris. The French are liter- 
j ally outrageous in their civilities — bounce in at all 
j hours, and drive one half- mad with compliments. 

| I ain ungracious not to be so entirely thankful as 
! I ought to this kind and merry people. We break- 
! fasted with Mad. Mirbel, where were the Dukes of 
Fit /.-James and I ) liras, Slc. ; goodly company 

| — but all's one for that. 1 made rather au iuipa- 
j tient sitter, wishing to talk much more than was 
1 agreeable to Madame. Afterwards we went to the 
| Champs Elystfea, where a balloon was let off, and 
i all sorts of frolics performed for the benefit of the 
bone gens de Paris — besides stuffing them v. Ah 
; victuals. 1 wonder how such a civic festival would 
; go off in London or Edinburgh, or especially in 
Dublin. To be sure, they would not introduce 
; their sliilelahs ! But, in the classic taste of the 
' French, there were no such gladiatorial doings. 
! To be sure, they have a natural good-humour and 
j gaiety which inclines them to be pleased with them- 
; selves, and everything about them. We dined at 
the Ambassador's, where was a large party. Lord 
| Morpeth, tho Duke of Devonshire, and others — all 
j very kind. Pozzo di Borgo there, and disposed 
to be communicative. A Urge soiree. Home at 
eleven. These hours are early, however. 

“November 6. — Cooper came to breakfast, but 
we were obsedes partout. Such a number of French- 
men bounced in successively, and exploded (I mean 
discharged) their compliments, that 1 could liardly 
find an opportunity to speak a word, or entertain 
Mr Cooper at all. After this we sat again for our 

* 

Tom had taken it upon him to order a maaon to cam a similar 
honourable augmentation on tbe stones which marked the line 
of division between his master's moor sad that of the Laird of 
Kfppilaw. 
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portraits. Madame Mirbcl took caro not to liAve 
any one to divert my attention, but I contrived to 
amuse myself with some masons finishing a facade 
opposite to me, who placed their stones, not like 
luigo Jones, but in the most lubberly way in the 
world, with the help of a large wheel* ami tlio ap- 
plication of strength of hand. John Smith of Dar- 
nick, and two of his men, would have done more 
with a block and pully than the whole score of them. 
The French seem far behind in machinery. — We 
are almost eaten up with kindness, but tiiat w ill 
nave its end. 1 have bad to parry several presents 
of busts, and so forth. The funny thing was tho 
airs of my little friend. Wo had a most affection- 
ate parting— wet, wet cheeks on the lady’s side. 
lYbble-hcartcd, and shed as few tears as Crab, of 
dogfish memory. 1 

“ Went to (ialignani's, where the brothers, after 
some juilaver, oflunnl £ 1 0.5 for the shoots of Na- 
poleon, to be reprinted at Paris in English. I told 
them 1 would think of it. I suppose Treuttol and 
Wurtz lind apprehended something of this kind, 
for they write me tli&t they had made a bargain 
with my publisher (Cadell, I suppose) for tin* pub- 
lishing of my hook in all sorts of ways. I must 
look into this. 

•'* Dined with Marshal Macdonald 8 and a splen- 
did party ; amongst others. Marshal Mannout — 
middle size, stout made, chirk complexion, und looks 
sensible. The French hate him much for his con- 
duct in IH14, but it is only making him the scape- 
goat. A No 1 saw Mous. de Mole, but especially 
the Marquis de Lnuriston, who received me most 
kindly. Ho is personally like my cousin Colonel 
Russell. I learned that* his brother, Louis Law, 3 
my old friend, was alive, nnd the father of a largo 
family. T was most kindly treated, ami lmd my 
vanity much flattered by the men who bad acted 
such important parts talking to me in the most 
frank manner. 

“ In the evening to Princess < Julitzin, where were* 
a whole covey of Princesses of Russia arrayed in 
tartan, with music and singing to boot. The jht- 
son in whom I was most interested was Mad, de 
Boufflors, upwards of eighty, very polite, very plea- 
sant, and with all the acquirement* of u French 
court lady of the time of Mad. Sovigne, or of the 
correspondent rather of Horace Walpole. Coo|H*r 
was there, so the Scotch and American lions took 
the field together. — Home, and settled our affairs 
to depart. 

u November 7. — Off at seven — breakfasted at 
Beauvais, and pushed on to Amiens. This being a 
forced march, wre had bad lodgings, wet wood, un- 
comfortable supper, damp beds, and an extravagant 
charge. I was never colder in my life than when 
I waked with the sheets clinging around me like a 
shroud. 

“ November 8. — We started at six in the mor- 
ning, having no need to lie called tw ice, so heartily 
was l weary of my comfortless couch. Breakfasted 
at Abbeville — then pushed on to Boulogne, oxpcct- 

* Bee tbe Two Gentlemen of Verona , Act If. Beene a 

* The Marshal had visited Scotland in 1825 — and the IXarfftt 
then saw a good deal of him under tbe roof of his kinsman, Mr 
Macdonald Buchanan. — He died 26th September 1840, at his 
domain of CouroeUes, near Orleans, aged 75. 

ALaurlston, the ancient seat of the Laws, so famous in French 
history. Is very near Edinburgh, and the estate was in thpir 
possession at toe time of tbe Revolution. Two or three cadets 
of tbe family were of tbe lint emigration, and one of them iM. 


ing to find the packet ready to start next morning, 
and so to have had the advantage of the easterly 
tide. But, lo ye*, the packet was not to sail till 
next day. So, after shrugging our shoulders — be- 
ing the solace A 7a mode do Franco — and recruiting 
ourselves w ith a pullet and a bottle of Chablis d 7a 
mode d*A nyfeterro, wo set off for Calais after supper, 
and it was* betwixt three and four in the morning 
before we got to Doaein’p, when the house was 
full, or *ei»orted to he so. We could only got two 
wretched brick -paved garrets, as cold and moist as 
those of Amicus, instead of the comforts which wo 
were received with at our arrival. 4 But I was 
better prepared. Stripped off tho sheets, and lay 
down in my dressing-gown, and so roughed it out-— 
toii« 7den que. mat. 

“November !). — At four in the morning we were 
called — at six we got on board tho packet, where t 
found a sensible and convertible man — a very plea- 
sant circumstance. At Dover Mr Ward came with 
the lieutenant-governor of the castle, and wished us 
to visit that ancient fortress. I regretted much that 
our time was short, and the weather did not admit 
of our seeing views, so we could only tluiuk the 
gentlemen in declining their civility. The castle, 
partly ruinous, seems to have been very fine. Tho t 
Cliff, to which Miakspeurc gave bis immortal name, 
is, as all the world Knows, a grout deal lower than 
his description implies. Our Dover friends, justly 
jealous of the reputation of their Cliff, impute this 
diminution of its consequence to it* having fallen 
in repeatedly since the poet’s time. 1 think it moro 
likely that the iimigitmtiun of Shakspcare, writing 
perhaps at a period long after ho may have seen 
the roek, lind described it atif-h as ho conceived 
it to have been. Besides, Shaksiieai’o was bom in 
a flat country, ami Dover Cliff is at least lofty 
enough to have suggested the exaggerated features 
to his fancy. At all events, it has maintained its 
reputation better than the Tarpeian Hock — no inuii 
could leap from it nnd live. Left Dover after a hot 
luncheon about four o’clock, ami reached London 
at half- past three in the morning. So adiou to la 
biita France, nnd welcome merry England. 

“ Pall-Mall, November 10. — fere 1 leave la hello 
France , however, it is fit J should express my gra- 
titude for the mi wonted ly kind reception winch I 
met with at all hands. It would bo ail unworthy 
pieco of afTeetution did ! not allow that J have been 
pleased — highly pleased — to find a species of liter- 
ature intended only for my own country, lias met 
such an extensive and favourablo reception in a 
foreign land, when? there was so much a priori to 
oppose its progress. For my w'ork I think I have 
done a good deal ; but, abofc all, I have been con- 
firmed strongly in the impressions 1 had previously 
formed of the cluiraeter of Nap., and may attempt 
to draw him W'ith a firmer hand. 

“ The succession of new people and unusual in- 
cidents has had a favourable effect on my mind, 
which was becoming rutted like an ill-kept high- 
way. My thoughts have for sometime flowed in 

Louis Law) wu» m frequent guest of tho poet's father, and after- 
wiwlt corresponded during many yean* with himself. I am not 
sure whether it was M. Louis Law whom French designation so 
much amused the people of Edinburgh, fine brother of tho 
Marquis de Lsuriston , however, was styled Le Chevalier do 
Mutton-hole — this being tbe name of a village on the Bootoh 
property. 

4 A room In Dessein's hotel Is now inscribed “ Chambre da 
Walter Scott”-- another has long been marked ** Cbambr da 
Storm*.” 
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another and pleasanter channel than through the 
melancholy courro into which my solitary and do* 
privcd state had long driven them, and which gave 
often pain to be endured without complaint, and 
without sympathy. 4 For this relief/ os Marccllus 
says in Hamlet , 4 much thanks.’ 

“ To-day I visited the public offices, and prose- 
cuted my researches. Left inquiries for the Duke 
of York, who has recovered from a most desperate 
state. 11 is legs had been threatened with mortifi- 
cation ; but he was saved by a critical discharge; — 
also visited tlie Duke of Wellington, Lord Melville, 
and others, besides the ladies in Piccadilly. Dined 
and spent the evening quietly in Pall-Mall, 

“November 11. — Croker came to breakfast, and 
wo were soon after joined by Theodore Hook, alias 
fan dit) John Dull : he lias got us fat as the actual 
monarch of the herd. Lockhart sat still with us, 
and wo had, as Gil Dias says, a delicious morning, 
spent in abusing our neighbours, at which my three 
neighbours are no novices any more than 1 am my- 
self, though (like Puss in Boots, who only caught 
mice for his amusement) I am only a chamber 
counsel in matters of scandal. The fuct is, I have 
refrained, as much as human frailty will permit, 
from all satirical composition. Here is an ample 
subject for a little black-balling in the easo of Joseph 
llumo, the great accountant, who 1ms managed the 
Greek loan so cgrcgiously. I do not lack jx-rsounl 
provocation (seo Pith March lust), yet T won’t at- 
tack him — at present at least — but qu'il se tjarde 
de moi : 

‘ I 'in not n king:, nor nun ttic tlilnc;. 

My word It may not sUnul ; 

Hut limy n buffi*! lmb*. 

C *01110 lie beneath my brand.' 

44 M dinner wo had a littlo blow-out 011 Sophia's 
part. Lord Dudley, Mr Hay, Under Secretary of 
State, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c. Mistress (as* she 
now, calls herself) Joanna Daillie, and her sister, 
caino in the evening. The whole went off plea- 
santly. 

“November 12. — Wont to sit to Sir T. L. to finish 
tho picture for his Majesty, which every one says 
is a very fine one. I think ho myself ; and wonder 
how Sir Thomas has made so much out of an old 
weather-beaten block. Put 1 1 relieve the hard fea- 
tures of old Dons like myself are more within the 
compass of the artist's skill than tho lovely face 
and delicate complexion of females. Came home 
after a heavy shower. 1 had a long conversation 
about * * * with * * *. All that was whispered 
is true — a sign how much hotter our domestics are 
acquainted with the private affairs of our neigh - 
liours than we are. \ dreadful tale of incest and 
seduction, and nearly of blood also — horrible be- 
yond expression in its complications and events — 

4 And yet the end is not;’ — and this man was ami- 
able, and seemed tho soul of honour — laughed, too 
and was the soul of society. It is a mercy our own j 
thoughts are concealed from each other. Oh ! if 
nt our social table wo could see what passes in each 
bosom around, we would seek dens and caverns to 
shun human society ! To see tlie projector trem- 
bling for bis falling speculations — tlie voluptuary 
rueing the event of bis debauchery — tlie miser 
wearing out his soul for the loss of a guinea,— all — 
all beut upon vain hopes and vainer regrets,— we 
should not need to go to tlie hall of the Ualipli 
Yatliek to see men’s hearts broiling under their 


black veils. Lord keep us from all temptation, for 
we cannot be our own shepherd ! 

44 We dined to-day at Lady Stafford’s, at West- 
hill. Lord S. looks very poorly, but better than 
I expected. No company, excepting Sam Rogers 
and Mr Thomas Grenville, a very amiable and ac- 
complished man, whom I knew better about twenty 
years since. Age has touched him, as it lias doubt- 
loss affected me. The great lady received us with 
the most cordial kindness, and expressed herself, I 
am sure sincerely, desirous to be of service to So- 
phia. 

“ November 13. — I consider Charles’s business as 
settled by a private intimation which I had to that 
effect from Sir W. K.; so 1 need negotiate no far- 
ther, but wait the event. Breakfasted at home, 
ami somebody with us, but the whirl of visits jso 
great, that I have already forgot the party. Lock- 
hart and I dined at an official person’s, where there 
was a little too much of that sort of flippant wit, or 
rather smartness, which becomes the parochial Joe 
Miller of boards and offices. You must not bo 
grave, because it might lead to improper discus- 
sions ; and to laugh without a joko is a hol d task. 
Your professed wags are treasures to this species 
of company. Gil Dias was right in eschewing tlie 
literary Bocicty of his friend Fabricio ; but never- 
theless one or two of the mess could greatly have 
improved the conversation of liis Commit. Went 
to poor Lydia White’s, nnd found her extended ou 
a couch, frightfully swelled, unable to stir, rouged, 
jesting, and dying. She has a good heart, ntul is 
really a clever creature, but unhappily, or rather 
happily, she has set up the whole staff' of her rest 
in keeping literary society about her. The world 
has not neglected her. It is not always so bad as 
it is called. She can always mako up her circle, 
nnd generally has some people of real talent and 
distinction. She is wealthy, to bo sure, ami gives 
petit dinners, but not in a style to carry the point 
a force, d 7 anient. In her case tlie world is good- 
1 ml ured, and perhajts it is more frequently so than 
is generally supposed. 

“November 14. — We breakfasted at boncst Allan 
Cunuingliaiu’s — honest Allan — a leal and true 
Scotsman of the old east. A man of genius, be- 
sides, who only requires the tact of knowing when 
and where to stop, to attain tho universal praise 
which ought to follow it. I look upon tlie altera- 
tion of ‘It’s hatue and it’s liamc/ and ‘A wet sheet 
and a flowing sea/ as among the best songs going. 
Ilia prose lias often admirable passages ; but he is 
obscure, and overlays his meaning, which will not 
do now-a-days, when he who runs must read. 

“ Dined at Croker’s, at Kensington, with his 
family, the Speaker, 1 and the facetious Theodore 
Hook. 

44 We came away rather early, that Anne and I 
might visit Mrs Arbuthnot to meet the Duke of 
Wellington. In ail my life L never saw' him better, 
lie has a dozen of campaigns in his body — and 
tough ones. Anne was delighted with the frank 
m anuers of this unequalled pride of British war, 
and me he received with all bis usual kindness. 
He talked away about Buonaparte, Russia, and 
France. 

44 Noremftcr 15. — 1 went to the Volonial Office, 
where 1 laboured hard. Dined with the Duke of 

1 The Right Honourable Sir Charles Manners Sutton, now 
. Viscoiuil Canterbury. [183&] 
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Wellington. Anne could not look enough at the 
rainqueurdn raiturucur de ia terre. The partv were 
Mr and Mrs Peel and Mr and Mrs Arbutlmot, 
Vesey Fitzgerald* Banks* and Croker, with I^adv 
Bathurst and Lady Georgina. One gentleman took 
much of tlie conversation* and gave us, with imiie- 
cessary emphasis* and at superfluous length, his 
opinion of a late gambling transaction. This spoil*.* 
the evening. I am sorry for. the occurmut* though, 
for Lord * * * is fetlock deep in it, mid it looks like 
a vile bog. This misfortune* with the foolish inci- 
dent at * * '* will not lie suffered to fall to the 
ground* but will be used as a counterpoise to the 
Greek loan. Peel asked me, in private, my opinion 
of three candidates for tlicScoicli gown, and 1 gave 
it him candidly. Wo shall see if it lias weight. 4 1 
begin to tin* of my gaieties; and the late hours and 
constant feasting disagree with me. 1 wish for 
sheep's - head and whisky - toddy against, nil the 
French cookery and champaign in the world. Well, 
l suppose I might have been a Judge of Session by 
this time— attained, in short, the grand goal pro- 
mised to tile ambition of a Scottish lawyer, it is 
better, however, as it is, — while, at least, 1 can 
maintain my literary reputation. 

“ iVor. mht-r 1G. - Breakfasted with Rogers, with 
my daughters and Lockhart. U. was exceedingly 
eutertaining, in lii.s dry, quiet, sarcastic manner. 
At eleven to the Duke of Wellington, who gave- me 
a bundle of remarks on Buonaparte’* Russian cam- 
paign, written in his carriage during his late mis- 
sion to St ] Vtu’shurgli. It is furioiislv scrawled, 
and the Kusmuii nunics hard to distingui di, hut it 
*hnU do me yeonmnV service. Thence 1 |iassed to 
the t'oloniiil Office, where 1 concluded my extracts. 
Lockhart and 1 dined w ait Croker at the Admiralty 
<iu grand murerf. No less than the Cabinet Minis- 
ters were present — Canning, lluskisson, Melville, 
Peel, and Wellington, with sub-secretaries by the 
bushel. The cheer was rxeelleut, hut tin; pn*senei* 
of too many men of distil iguished rank and power 
always freezes the conversation. Kacli lamp sliiues 
brightest when placed by itself; when too close, 
they neutralize each other. a 

4< Aornuber 17 .-— Sir John Malcolm at breakfast. 
Saw the Duke of York. The change on H. It. il. 
is most wonderful. From a big, hurly, stout man, 
with u thick and sometimes an inarticulate mode of 
speaking, he lias sunk into a thin -faced, slender- 
looking old man, who serins diminished in his very 
size. 1 could hardly believe I saw the same jnr- 
son, though 1 was received with his usual kindness. 
He speaks much more distinctly than formerly; his 
complexion is clearer; in short, his Uoyul High- 
ness seems, on the whole, more healthy after this 
crisis than when in the stall-fed state, for such it 
seemed to he, in which 1 remember him. God 
grant it! — his life is of infinite value to tho King 
and country — it is a breakwater behind the throne. 

“ A oremftcr 18 . — Was introduced by Rogers to 
Mad. D’Arblay, the celebrated authoress of Evelina 
and Cecilia — an elderly lady, with no remains of 
personal beauty, but with a simple and gentle man- 
ner, a pleasing expression of countenance, and appa- 
rently quick feelings. Slic told me she had wished 

1 Rir Walter's «9urty friend Cranstoun was placed on the 
Scotch Bench, ss Lord Corelwwse, in 1B26. 

* In returning from this dinner Bir Walter said, ** I Imvo 
sceit M>me of these great men at the some table for the lust ' 
time.’* 
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to sec two persona — myself, of course, being one* 
the other (Jeorgo Canning. This was really a com- 
plimont to lx; pleased with — a nice little handsome 
pat of butter tnr. le up by a * neat-handed Phillis** 
of a dairy-maid, instead of tlio grease, fit only for 
cart- 1 win ils, tvhich one is dosed with by the pound. 

44 Mad. P’Arblay told us Uuit tit© oummou story 
of Dr Burney, her father, having brought home 
lu*r own first work, and recommended it to ln*r 
perusal, was erroneous. Her father was in the 
secret of Evelina InMitg printed. But tlie following 
circumstances may have given rise to the story: — 
Dr Burney was at Stivatham soon after the publi- 
cation, when* he found Mrs Thrule recovering from 
her confinement* low at tho moment* and out of 
spit : ts. While they were talking together* Johnson, 
who sat liesido in a kind of reverie, suddenly broke 
out — ‘ You should read ibis new' work, madam— 
you should read Evelina ; every one says it is ex- 
cellent, and they ar*' right.* The delighted father 
obtained a commission from Mrs Thrule to pur- 
chase his daughter's work, and retired the happiest 
of men. Mad. D* Aridity said she was wild with 
joy at this decisive evidence of her literary success* 
and that .-lit; could only give vent to her rapture 
by dancing and skipping round a umllierry-truu in 
the garden. She was very young at this time. I 
trust 1 shall see this lady again. 

“ Dined at Mr Pool's with Lord Liverpool, Duko 
of Wellington, Croker, &c. The conversation very 
good. Peel taking the load in his own house, whirl! 

ho will not do elsewhere Should have 

been at tin* play, but sat too long at Peel’s. So 
ends my campaign amongst these inagniticoes and 
4 potent, seigniors,’ 4 with whom 1 have found, oh 
n«n:il, the warmest acreptut ion, 

44 i\ ore min' r ‘20. ■ - 1 ended this morning my sit- 
tings to Lawrence, and am heartily sorry them 
should Ik* another picture of mo except that which 
lit* lias finished. The person is remarkably like, 
and conveys the idea of tho stout blunt carle that 
cams for few tilings, and fours nothing. He has 
represented the author as in the net of composition, 
yet has effectually discharged all affectation from 
the milliner ami attitude. He dined with uh at 
Peel’s yesterday, where, by the way, wo saw tho 
celebrated Chapeau do J'ailK*, which is riot a Cha- 
peau de Paillo at all. 1 also ».aw this morning tlio 
Duke of Wellington and tlio Duko of York ; tho for- 
mer so communicative, that 1 regretted extremely 
tho length of time, 6 but have agreed on a corres- 
pondence with him. Trop d'honurur jujur mot. Tim 
Duke of York seems still mending, and spoke of 
state affairs as a high Tory. Were his health good* 
his spirit is as strong as ever II. U. 11. has a de- 
vout horror of the Liberals. Having the Duko of 
Wellington, the Chancellor, aud (perhaps) a still 
greater person oil his side, lie might make a great 
fight when they split* as split they will. Hut Can- 
ning, lluskisson, and a mitigated party of Liberaux, 
will probably beat them. Cunning’s wit and elo- 
quence are almost invincible. But then the Church, 
jiihtly alarmed lbr their property, which ia plainly 
struck at, and the bulk of the landed interest, will 
scarce brook even a mild infusion of Whiggery into 
the Administration. Well, time will show. 

a Milton’* L* Allegro. 4 Othello . 

4 Sir Walter no dout* nunna tlrnt lie n*uwU«*l not having 
wen the l>uke at an earlier period of lilt historical labour*. 
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“ We visited our friends Peel, Lord Gwydir, Mr the best ale 1 ever drank in my life, the real wine 
Arbuthnot, Ac. and left our tickets of adieu. In of Ceres, and worth that of Bacchus. Dr Jenkyna,* 
no instance, during my former visits to London, the V ice- Chancellor, did me the honour to call, but 
did I ever meet with such general attention and I saw him not. Before three set out for Chelten- 
respect on all sides. ham, — a long and uninteresting drive, which we 

“ Lady Louisa Stuart dined — also Wright and achieved by nine o’clock. My sister- indaw, Mrs 
Mr and Mrs Christie. Dr and Mrs Hughes came Thomas Scott, and her daughter, instantly came to 
in the evening ; so ended pleasantly our last night the hotel, and seem in exbellent health and spirits, 
in London. “November 22. — Breakfasted and dined with Mrs 

« Oxford , November 20. — Left London after a Scott, and leaving Cheltenham at seven, pushed on 
comfortablo breakfast, and an adieu to the Lock- to Worcester to sleep. — Nov . 23. Breakfasted at 
hart family. If I had had but comfortablo hopes Birmingham and slept at Macclesfield. As we came 
of their poor, pale, prostrate child, so clever and in between ten and eleven, the people of the inn 
bo interesting, 1 should have parted easily on this expressed surprise at our travelling so late, as the 
occasion ; but these misgivings overcloud the pro- general distross of the manufacturers has rendered 
speet. We reached Oxford by six o’clock, and found many of the lower classes desperately outrageous. 
Charles and his friend young Surtees waiting for — Nor. 24. Breakfasted at Manchester; — pressed 
us, with a good 01*0 in tlio chimney, and a good on — and by dint of exertion reached Kendal to 
dinner ready to bo placed on the table. We had sleep ; thus getting out of the region of the stem, 
struggled through a cold, sulky, drizzly day, which sullen, unwashed artificers, whom you see lounging 
deprived of all charms even the beautiful country sulkily along the streets in Lancashire. God’s jus- 
near Henley. So we came from cold and darkness tioe is requiting, and will yet farther requite, those 
into light, and warmth, and society. — N. B. We who have blown up this country into a state of un- 
had neither daylight nor moonlight to see the view substantial opulence, at the expense of tho health 
of Oxford from the Maudlin Bridge, which I used and morals of the lower classes, 
to tli ink one of the most beautiful in the world. “ Abbotsford, November 26.— Consulting my purse, 

“ The expense of travelling has mounted high, found my good £60 diminished to Quarter less Teii. 
I am too old to rough it, and scrub it, nor could I In purse, £8. Naturally reflected how much ex- 
have saved fifty pouuds by doing so. I have gained, pense has increased since I first travelled. My 
however, in health and spirits, in anew stock of uncle’s servant, during the jaunts we made together 
ideas, new combinations, and new views. My self- while I was a boy, used to have lii9 option of a 
coiisequenco is raised, I hope not unduly, by the shilling per diem for bourd wages, and usually pre- 
many flattering circumstances attending my rcccp- forred it to having his charges borne. A servant 
tion in the two capitals, and I feel confident in pro- now-a-days, to be comfortable on the road, should 
portion. In Scotland I shall find time for labour have 4s. or 4s. (id. board wages, which before 1790 
and fur economy. would have maintained his master. But if this be 

“Cheltenham, No temher 21. — Breakfasted with pitiful, it is still more so to find tlio alteration in 
Charles in his chambers at Brazen-nose, where he my own temper. When young, on returning from 
had everything very neat. How pleasant it is for such a trip as 1 have just had, my mind would havo 
a father to sit at his child’s hoard ! It is like the loved to dwell on all 1 had seen that was rich and 
aged man reclining under the shadow of the oak rare, or have boon placing, perhaps, in order, the 
which he has planted. My poor plant has some various additions with which I had supplied my 
storms to undergo, but were this expedition con- stock of information — and now, like a stupid boy 
ducive to no more than his entrance into life under blundering over an arithmetical question half ob- 
Buitable auspices, I should consider the toil and the litorated on his slate, 1 go stumbling on upon tho 
expense well bestowed. We then Ballied out to see audit of pounds, shillings, and ’icncc. Well, — tho 
the lions. Remembering the ecstutic feelings with skirmish has cost me £200. I wished for informa- 

whieli I visited Oxford more than twenty-five years tion — and I have had to pay for it.” 

since, I was surprised at tho comparative indifler- 

eneo with which 1 revisited the same scenes. Re- 
ginald Hebor, then composing his Prize Poem, and On proceeding to Edinburgh to resume his offi- 
imping his wings for a long flight of honourable cial duties, Sir Walter established himself in a fur- 
distinction, is now dead in a foreign laud. — Hodg- nislusd house iu \Y alker Street, it being impossible 
son 1 and other able men all entombed. The tow era for him to leave his daughter alone in the country, 
and halls remain, bui the voices which till them and the aspect of his affairs being so much ame- 
are of modem da vs. Besides, tho eye becomes liorated that he did not think it necessary to carry 
saturated with sights, as the full soul loathes the the young lady to such a place as Mrs Brown’s 
honeycomb. 1 admired indeed, but my admiration lodgings. During the six ensuing months, however, 
was void of tlio enthusiasm which I formerly felt, he led much the same life of toil and seclusion from 
I remember particularly having felt, while in tlio company which that of Abbotsford had been during 
Bodleian, like the Persian magician who visited the the preeding autumn — very rarely dining abroad, 
enchauted library in the bowels of the mountain, except with one or two intimate friends, e nfamiUe 
and willingly suffered himself to lw enclosed in its — still more rarely receiving even a single guest at 
recesses, while less eager sages retired in alarm, home; and, when there was no such interruption, 
Now 1 had some base thoughts concerning luncheon, giving his night as well as his morning to the desk. 91 

which was most munificently supplied by Surtees, „ 

at his rooms in University College, with the aid of 

1 Dr Frodsham Hodgson, the late excellent Master of Brasen- * Dr Richard Jenlqma, Matter of Battol College. ’ 

sum College. a Here ended the 6th Volume of the Pint Edition. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

Life oT Napoleon, and Chronicle* of the Canonaate In T *o*N m 
— 1? ’Yiewais of Mackenzie's Edition of Home, and of noff- 
nuu> # Tufc«— Rheumatic attacks— Theatrical Fund Din- 
ner -Avowal of ttie sole Authorship of the Wn verlo v No- 
vela - l^ter from GoeUm — Reply — Deaths of the Duke of 
Aorx, Mr Gifford, Mr George Beaumont, &c. — Mr Tan- 
ning Minister— Completion of the Life of Buonaparte— 
Reminiscences of an Amanuensis— Goethe's Remarks on the 
Work— its pecuniary results. 

Dnc. 1826 — Jumt 1827. 

DuniNQthe winter of 1826-7, Sir Walter suffered 
great pain (enough to liave disturbed effectually any 
other mans labours, whether crucial or library) 
from successive attacks of rheumatism, which seems 
to have been fixed on him by tlio wet sheets of one 
of tyis French intis ; and his Diary contains, be- 
sides, various indications that his constitution was 
already staking under the fatigue to which he had 
subjected it. Formerly, however great the quan- 
tity of work he put through his hands, his evenings 
were almost always reserved for the light reading 
of an elbow-chair, or Hie enjoyment of his family 
and friends. Now lie seemed to grudge every 
minute that was not spent at the desk. The little 
thr.i be read of new books, or for mere amusement, 
was done by snatches in the course of his meals ; 
ami to walk, when lie could walk at ail, to the 
Parliament House, and back agnifi through the 
Prince’s Street Hardens, was his only exercise and 
hir. only relaxation. Every ailment, of whatever 
sort, ended in aggravating his lameness ; and, per- 
haps, the severest test his philosophy encountered 
was the feeling of bodily helplessness that from 
week to week crept upon him. The whiter, to make 
bad worse, was a very cold and stormy one. The 
growing sluggishness of his blood showed itself in 
chilblains, not only oil the feet but the fingers, mid 
his handwriting becomes more and more crumped 
and confused. 1 shall not pain the reader l>y ex- 
tracting merely medical entries from his Iliary; 
but tilt! following give characteristic sketches of his 
temperament ami reflections: — 

“ December 16. — Another had night. 1 remem- 
ber 1 used to think a slight illness was a luxurious 
thing. My pillow was then softened by the luiml 
of affection, and the little cares put in exercise to 
soothe the languor or pain, were more flattering ami 
pleasing than the consequences of the illness were 
disagreeable. It was a new scene to be watched 
and attended, and I used to ihink that the mafatie 
iwaoitutire gained something by his humour. It is 
different in tta latter stages;— the old post-chaise 
gets more shattered and out of order at every turn 
— windows will not bo pulled up, doors refuse to 
open, or being open will not shut again — which 
tat is rather my case. There is some w-w subject 
of complaint every moment — your sicknesses come 
thicker and thicker — your comforting and sympa- 
thizing friends fewer and fewer — for why should 
they sorrow for the course of nature I The recol- 
lection of youth, health, and uninterrupted powers 
of activity, neither improved nor enjoyed, is a poor 
strain of* comfort. The best is, the long halt will 
arrive at last, and cure all. — This was a day of la- 
bour, agreeably varied by a pain which rendered it 
scarce possible tb sit upright. My journal is get- 
ting a vile chirurgical aspect. I begin to be afraid 
of tnp odd consequences complaints in the post e*ju item 
are said to produce. 1 shall tire of my journal. In 


toy better days I had stories to tell; but death has 
closed the long dark avenue upon loves and friend- 
ships, and I look at them as through the crated 
door of a burial-place filled with monuments of those 
who were once dear to mo, with no insincere wish 
that it may open tor mo at no distant period, pro- 
vided such be the v. UI of God. My pains were thoso 
of the heart, and find something ‘flattering in their 
character ; if in the head, it was from the blow of 
a bludgeon gallantly received, and well paid back. 
1 tli ink I shall not live to the usual verge of human 
existence ; 1 shall never sec the threescore and ten, 

| and shall lie summed up at a discount. No help 
for it,- and no matter either. 

u Dcccmfter 18. — Sir Admit Fcrgusson break- 
fasted — one of tlio few old friends left out of tho 
number of my youthful companions. In youth, wo 
! have many companions — few friends, perhaps; ill 
age, companionship is ended, except randy, and by 
appointment. Old men, by a kind of instinct, seek 
younger associates, who listen to their stories, ho- 
nour their grey hairs while present, and mimic and 
laugh at them when their hacks arc turned. At 
least that was the way in our day, and I warrant 
our chirks of the present brood crow to tho saino 
tune. Of all tho friends Hint 1 have left here, there 
is none who hits any divided attachment to lito- 
; ratlin* ; so either I must talk on that subject to 
, young people- — in other words, turn proser- - or 1 
j must turn tea-table talker and converse with ladies. 

| I am too old and too proud for either character, HO 
; I *11 live alone and be contented. Lockhart's de- 
parture for Loudon was a loss to mo in this way.'* 

He spent, a few days at Abbotsford at Christmas, 
mid several weeks during the spring \ a cation ; but 
, the frequent Sal unlay excursions were now out of 
. the question — if for no other reason, on account of 
the quantity of hooks which lie must have by him 
while working at his Napoleon. He says on tho 
; 30th of December- Wrote hard. Last day of an 
; eventful year; much evil — and smut* good, liut cs- 
1 peeially tlio courage to endure what. Fortune sends, 

: without becoming a pipe for her lingers. 1 It is not 
| the last day of tin; year; but to-morrow being Sun- 
day, we hold our festival to-day. Tho l'ergussona 
came, and we had the usual appliances nf mirth ami 
: good cheer. Yet our party, like the chariot- wheels 
j of Fharouh in the Rod Sea, drugged heavily. — it 
imisf Ik* allowed that the regular recurrence of an- 
: niiul festivals among the same individuals has, as 
! life advances, something in it that is melancholy, 
i We meet Ii f a the survivors of some perilous expe- 
dition, wounded and weakened ourselves, and look- 
; ing through diminished ranks* to think of those who 
are no more. Or they are like the feasts of the 
('aril >s, in which they held that the pale and speccli- 
f less phantoms of tile deceased appeared and mingled 
with the living. Yet where stall wc fly from vain 
repining? — or why should we give up the comfort 
of see ing our friends, because they can no longer 
be to us, or we to them, w hat wc once were to each 
other ! 

u January 1 , 1827. — God make this a happy 
new year to the King and country, and to all ho- 
nest men 1 

“ I went to dine as usual at the kind house of 
| Iluntly Bum; but the cloud still had its influence. 


i Hamlet, Act 111. Seme 2 
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.the effect of grief upon persons who, like myself 
arid Sir Adam, are highly susceptible of humour, 
has, 1 think, been finely touched by Wordsworth in 
the character of tho merry village teacher Matthew, 
whom Jeffrey profanely calls ‘ a half crazy senti- 
mental person.’ 1 But, with my friend Jeffrey’s 
pardou, I think he loves to see imagination best 
when it is bitted and managed, and ridden upon 
the grand pan. He docs not make allowance for 
Btarts and sallies, and bounds, when Pegasus is 
beautiful to behold, though sometimes perilous to 
his rider. Not that 1 think the amiable bard of 
Ilycdalc shows judgment in choosing such subjects 
as the popular mind cannot sympathize in. It ls 
unwise and unjust to himself. I do not compare my- 
self, in point of imagination, with Wordsworth — far 
from it; for his is naturally exquisite, and highly 
cultivated from coustant exercise. But I can see as 
many castles in tho clouds as any man, as many 
genii in the curling smoke of a steam-engine, as per- 
fect a Porsepolis in the embers of a sea-coal fire. 
M y life lias been spent in such day-dreams. But I 
cry no roast-meat. There are times a man should 
remember wliat Rousseau used to say, 2'ais-tui, 
Jean Jacques , cor on ne Vent end pas! 

“ Talking of Wordsworth, he told Anne a story, 
the object of wliich, as she understood it, was to 
show that Crabbe had no imagination. Crabhe, Sir 
(.•cargo Beaumont, and Wordsworth, were sitting 
together in Murray’s room in Albemarle Street. 
Sir George, after sealing a letter, blew out the 
candle which had enabled him to do so, and exel.an- 
ging a look with Wordsworth, began to admire in 
silence the undulating thread of smoke which slowly 
arose from the expiring wiek, when Crabbe put on 
the extinguisher. Amu; laughed at the instance, 
and inquired if the taper was wax, and being an- 
swered in the negative, seemed to think that there 
was no call on Mr Crabbe to sacrifice his sense of 
smell to their admiration of beautiful and evanes- 
cent forms. In two other men l should have said, 
* Why, it is affectations,’ with Sir Hugh Kvaus ; a 
but Sir George is the man in the world most void 
of affectation; and then he is an exquisite painter, 
and no doubt saw where the incident would have 
succeeded in paintiug. The error is not in you 
yourself receiving deep impressions from slight 
hints, but ill supposing that precisely the same sort 
of impression must arise in the mind of men other- 
wise of kindred feeling, or that the common-place 
folk of tlio world can derive such inductions at any 
time or under any circumstances. 

“ January 1 3.— The Fergussons, with my neigh- 
bours Mr Scrope and Mr Bainbridge, ate a li&unch 
of venison from Dmnnniond Castle, and seemed 
lmppy. We had music and a little daneing, and 
enjoyed in others the buoyancy of spirit that we no 
longer possess ourselves. Vet I do not think the 
young people of this age so gay as we were. There 
Is a turn for persiflage — a fear of ridicule among 
them, which stifles tho honest emotions of gaiety 
and lightness of spirit ; and people, when they give 
in the least to the expansion of their natural reel- 
ings, are always kept under by the fear of becom- 
ing ludicrous. To restrain your feelings and cheek 
your enthusiasm iu the cause even of pleasure, is 
now a rule among people of fashion, as much as it 
used to be axAong philosophers. 

1 See RtNnbnrph WniVtr, No. xiiii. p. 13ft. 

„ * Mcrty II'hvjt of IVit.itsor, Art I. Scene 1. 


u Edinburgh , January 15. — Off we came, and in 
^despite of rheumatism I got through, the journey 
tolerably. Coming through Galashiels, we met the 
Laird of Torwoodlee, who, on hearing how long 1 
had been confined, asked how I bore it, observing 
tliat he liad once in Iris life — Torwoodlee must be 
between sixty and seventy — been confined for five 
days to the house, and was like to hang himself. 1 
regret God’s free air as much as any man, but I 
could amuse myself were it in the Bastile. 

“ February 1 3. — Very cold weather. Wliat says 
Dean Swift? — 

* When frost and snow come both together. 

Then sit by tho fire and save shoe leather.* 

I read and wrote at the bitter account of the French 
retreat from Moscow, in 1812, till the little room 
and coal-fire seemed snug by comparison. \ felt 
cold in its rigour in my childhood and boyhood, but 
not since. In youth and middle life 1 was yet less 
sensible to it than now — but 1 remember Blinking 
it worse than hunger. Uninterrupted to-day, and 
did eight leaves. 3 

“March 3. — Very severe weather, and home 
covered with snow. White as a frosted plum-cake, 
by jingo. No matter; I am not sorry to find 1 
can stand a brush of weather yet. 1 like to see 
Arthur’s Seat and tho stern old Castle with their 
white watclicloaks on. Hut, as Byron said to Moore, 

d n it, Thm, don’t be poetical. I settled to 

Bonoy, and wrote right long and well. 

“ jtibbotsford , March 12. — Away we set, and camo 
safely to Abbotsford amid all the dulness of a great 
thaw, which lias set the rivers a streaming in full 
tide. Tho wind is high, but for my part 

* I like tills rocking of tbc battlements.* 4 

I was received by old Tom and the dogs with tho 
unsophisticated feelings of good-will. I have been 
trying to read a new novel which I had heard 
praised. It is called Alniack*, and the author lias 
so well succeeded in describing the cold selfish fop- 
peries of the time, that the copy is almost as dull 
as the original. 1 think 1 shall take up iny bundle 
of Sheriff -Court processes instead of Alniacks, as 
the more entertaining avocation of the two. 

“March 13. — Before breakfast, prepared and 
forwarded the processes to Selkirk. Had a plea- 
sant walk to the thicket, though my ideas were olla- 
podrida-isli. 1 expect this will not be a day of work 
but of idleness, for my books are not come. Would 
to God 1 could make it light, thoughtless idleness, 
such as I used to liave when the silly smart fancies 
ran in my brain like the bubbles in a glass of cham- 
paign — as brilliant to my thinking, as intoxicating, 
as evanescent. But the wine is somewhat on the 
lees. Perhaps it was hut indifferent cyder after 
All. Yet 1 am happy in this place, where every- 
thing looks friendly from old Tom to young Nym.* 
After all, he has little to complain of who has left 
so many tilings that like him. 

“March 21. — Wrote till twelve; then out upon 
the heights, though the day was stormy, and faced 
the gale bravely. Tom Purdie was not with me. 
He would have obliged me to keep the sheltered 
ground. There is a touch of the old spirit in me 
yet, that bids me brave die tempest — the spirit 

9 One page of bis MS. answers to from four to five of the 
rloec -printed pei*t«w of the original edition of his Buonaparte. 

4 ZangH, in " The Rett iw," Act I. Scene 1. 

* Nliumil —a atag-houn<£ 
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llvat, in spite of manifold iufuinitieR, mado me a 
roaring boy in my youth, a desperate climber, a 
bold nder, a deep drinker, and a stout player at 
single-stick, — of all which valuable qualities there 
are now but slender remains. I worked hard when 
1 came in, and finished five pages. 

M March 2(5. — Despatched packets. Colonel and 
Captain Ferguason arrived to breakfast. 1 had pre- 
viously determined to give myself a day to write 
letters; and this lay will do ns well as another. 
1 cannot keep up with the world without shying a 
letter now and then. It is true, the greatest luip- 
piness I could think of would be to be rid of the 
world entirely. Excepting my ov i family, I lmvo 
little pleasure in the world, less business in it, and 
am heartily carclefs about all its concerns. 

u uipril 24.—- Still deep snow— a foot thick ill 
tli© court-yard, 1 dim* say. Severe welcome for tlte 
|M>or iambs now coining into the world, lint what 
signifies whether they u*v just now, or a little while 
after to bo united with sallad at luiichcon time i it 
signifies a good deal too. There is a period, though 
a short one, when they damn' among the gownns, 
and seem happy. As for your aged sheep or wether, 
the sooner they pass to the Af town* side of the vo- 
cabulary, the better. They aw? like some old dow- 
ager ladies and gentlemen of iny acquaintance — 
no on© cares about them till they come to be cut up, 
ami then we sc© how tho tallow lies on the kidneys 
ami the chine. 

“ May Id. — A most idle and dissipated day. 1 
did not rise till half-past eight o’clock. Colonel and 
( 'upluili Fergussoti came to breakfast. I walked half 
way home with them, thou turned hack and sjient 
tho day, which was delightful, wandering from place 
to place in the w'nods, sometimes reading the new 
and inti' lasting volumes of Cyril Thornton, some- 
timc?s * chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies * 
which alternated in my mind, idly stirred hy the 
succession of a thousand vague thoughts and leans, 
the gay strangely mingled with those of dismal 
melancholy; tears which seemed ready to flow un- 
bidden ; smiles which approached to those of insa- 
nity; all that wild variety of mood which solitude 
engenders. I scribbled some versos, or rather com- 
posed them in my memory. The contrast at leaving 
Abbotsford to former departures, is of an agitating 
and violent description. Assorting papers, and so 
forth. 1 never could help admiring the concate- 
nation between Ahithophel’s setting his house in 
order and hanging liiinself. 1 The one st ems to fol- 
low the other as a matter of course, llut wliat 
frightens and disgusts in© is those fearful letters 
from those who have 1 m?oii long dead, to those who 
linger on their way fare through the valley of tears. 
Those flue lines of Spencer came into my head — 

" The sluule of youthful Hopo is there. 

That long, and latest died » 

Ambition all dissolved to air. 

With phantom Honours by his hide. 

What empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 

• They once were Friendship, Truth, and Love ! 
Oh ! die to tliougtit, to memory die. 

Hint* lifeless to tuy heart ye prove." f 

Ay, and can l forget the author — the friglit/ul 
moral of his own vision! What is this world? — a 
dream within a dream: as we grow older, each step 

i ad Samuel, xvii. 23. 

* •* Poems by the late Honourable W. R. Spencer/' Lon- 
don, HRS, a 45. See ante. p. 643. 

* Sir tv alter liad this morning licnni of the suicide of a man 


is an awakening. Tlte youth awakes, as he thiuks, 
from childhood — the full grown mau despises the 
pursuits of youth as visionary -—the old man looks 
on manhood as a feverish dream. Tin* grave the 
last bleep ! No; it is the last and final awakening. 

“Edinburgh, May 15. — It is impossible not to 
compare tliis return to Edinburgh with others hi 
more happy tiuicn. But we should rather recollect 
under wliat diet n ss of mind 1 took up my lodgings 
in Mrs Brown’s hist Kiuumcr. — Went to Court and 
rcsuiYii'd old habits. Heard the true history of — * 
1 iiiagiiiatioii renders us liable to be tlie victims of 
occasional low spirits. All belonging to tliis gifted, 
as it is called, but often unhappy class, must liavo 
felt, that but for the dictates of religion, or the na- 
tural recoil of the tuind from the idea of dissolution, 
there have Ik?cii time's wheu tliey would have been 
willing to throw away life as a child does a broken 
toy. 1 am sure 1 know one who has often felt so. 
0 God! wlmt are we!-- Lords of nature! — Why, 
a tile, drops from a house- top, which ail elephant 
would not tool more than the fall of a sheet, of puste- 
board, and thore lies his lordship. Ur something 
of inconceivably minute origin — the pressure of a 
bone, or the inflammation of a particle of the brain 
— takes place, and the emblem of the Deity destroys 
himself or some one else. We hold our healtli and 
our reason on terms slighter than one would desire, 
were it in their choice, to hold mi Irish cabin.” 

Those am melancholy entries. Most of those from 
which they have been selected begin with It. for 
Hlieimiatisin, or U. It. for Itheunmtism Redoubled, 
and then mark the number of leaves sent to James 
Ballon tyne— the proof-sheets corrected for press — 
or the eiileiilntioiiM on which he reluctantly made 
up his mind to extend ill© Life of Buonaparte from 
six to seven, from seven to eight, and finally fVoill 
eight to nine thick and closely-printed volunies. 

During the early months of 1827, however, he 
executed various minor tracts also : for the t^mir- 
terly lie view, an article on “ Mackenzie's Life nud 
Works of John Home, author of Douglas,” which 
is, in fact, a rich chapter of Scott’s own early remi- 
niscences, luid gives many interesting aheteho* of 
the literary socicrty of Scotlaud in the age of which 
Mackenzie was the lust honoured relic; 4 — and for 
the Foreign Review, then newly started under the 
editorship of Mr IL l*. Gillies, an ingenious and 
elaborate pa] n r on the writings of the German 
Novelist, lb dim an. 6 This article, it is proper to 
observe, was a benefaction to Mr Gillies, whose 
{iccuniary nflVirs rendered such assistance very de- 
sirable. Scott’s generosity iii this matter — for it 
was exactly giving a poor brother author £100 at 
the expense of considerable time and drudgery to 
himself — I think it necessary to inentiou; the date 
of the exertion requires it of me. But such, in fact, 
had been in numberless instances bis method of 
serving literary jmrffons who had little or no claim 
on him, except that they were of that class. 1 have 
not conceived it delicate to specify many instances 
of this kind ; but I am at liberty to stub?, tliat when 
he wrote his first article for the Encyclopaedia Sup- 
plement, and the editor of tliat work, Mr Mmcvey 
Napier (a Whig in politics, and with whom he hud 

of warm hnaghmtiot), to whom, at an curlhr ptrlod, h« was 
much attached. 

* Hte Miscellaneous Prose Works, voL lit. p. 2W. 

* Hit/, vol. xviil. p. 270. 
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hardly any pemonal acquaintance), brought him 
£100 m his remuneration, Sir Walter said — “ Now 
tell me frankly, if I don't take this money, does it 
go into your pocket or your publisher's? for it is 
impossible for me to accept a penny of it from a 
literary brother.” Mr Napier assured him that the 
arrangements of the work were such, that the editor 
had nothing to do with the fund destined for con- 
tributions. Scott then pocketed his due, witli the 
observation, that “ lie had trees to plant, and no 
conscience as to the purse of his fat friend” — to 
wit, Constable. 

At this period, Sir Walter’s Diary very seldom 
mentions anything that could be called a dinner- 
party. lie and his daughter partook generally onco 
in every week the family meal of Mr and Mrs Skene ; 
and they did the like occasionally with a few other 
old friends, chiefly those of the Clerks’ table. When 
an exception occurs, it is easy to see that the scene 
of social gaiety was doubly grateful from its rarity. 
Thus one entry, referring to a party at Mr J. A. 
Murray’s, 1 says — (i Went to dine with John Mur- 
ray, where met his brother (Hendcrland), Jeffrey, 
Cockbum, Rutherford, and others of that file. Very 
pleasant — capital good cheer and excellent wine — 
much laugh and fun. I do not know how it is, but 
when l am out witli a party of my Opposition 
friends, the day is often merrier than when witli 
our own set Is it because they aro cleverer? 
Jeffrey and Harry Cockbum are to be sure very 
extraordinary men; yet it is not owing to that en- 
tirely. I believe both parties meet with the feeling 
of something like novelty — wo have nut worn out 
our jests in daily contact. There is also a disposi- 
tion oil such occasions to be courteous, and of course 
to be pleased.” 

Another evening, spent in Rose Court witli his 
old friend, Mr Clerk, seems to have given him 
especial delight. He says — u This being a blank 
day at the Court, l wrote hard till dressing time, 
when 1 went to Will Clerk’s to dinner. As a 
bachelor, and keeping a small establishment, lie 
does not do these things often, but they are pro- 
portionally pleasant when they conic round. Ho 
bad trusted Sir Adam to bespeak his dinner, who 
did it con amove , so wo had excellent cheer, and 
the wines were various and capital. As 1 before 
hinted, it is not every day that M*Nab mounts on 
horseback, 9 and so our landlord had a little of that 
solicitude that the party should go off well, which 
is very flattering to the guests. We had a very 
pleasant evening. The Chief- Commissioner was 
then.*, Admiral Adam, J. A. Murray, Tom Thom- 
son, Are. Arc., — Sir Adam predominating at the 
head, and dancing what he calls his merry -andrada 
in great style, In short, we really laughed, and 
real laughter is a thing as rare as real tears. I 
must say, too, there was a heart — a kindly feeling 
prevailed over the party. Can London give such 
a dinner? — it may, but 1 never saw one — they are 

too cold and critical to be easily pleased. 1 

hope the Damiatyne Club will be really useful and 
creditable. Thomson is superintending a capital 
edition of Sir James Melville’s Memoirs. It is 
brave to see how lie wags his Scots tongue, and 
what a difference there is in the form and firmness 

■ Afterwards Lord Advocate, and now a Judge of the Court 
of Session, by the title of Lord Murray. [1830. j 

* That singular personage, the Lite M*Sab of Uiat ilk, spent 
his life almost entirety la a district where a boat was the usual 
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of the language, compared to the mincing English 
edition in which he has hitherto been alone known.” 

No wonder that it should be a sweet relief from 
Buonaparte and Blucher to see M‘Nab on liorse 
back, and Sir Adam Fergusson in his merry- 
andrada exaltation, and laugh over old Scotch 
stories with the Chief-Commissioner, and hear Mr 
Thomas Thomson report progress as to the doings 
of the Bannatyne Club. But I apprehend every 
reader will Hee that Sir Walter was misled by his 
own modesty, when he doubted whether London 
could afford symposia of the same sort. He for 
gets that lie had never mixed in th« society of Lon- 
don except in the capacity of a stranger, a rare vi- 
siter, the unrivalled literary marvel of the time, 
and that every party at which lie dined was got up 
expressly on his account, and constituted, whoever 
might be the landlord, on the natural principle of 
bringing together as many as the table could hold 
— to Bee and hear Sir Walter Scott. Hence, if he 
dined with a Minister of State, he was likely to 
find himself seated with half the Cabinet — if witli 
a Bishop, half the Bench had been collected. As 
a matter of course, every man was anxious to gra- 
tify on so rare an occasion as many as he couhl of 
those who, in case they were uninvited, would bo 
likely to reproach him for tho omission. The r© 
suit was a crowding together of too many rival 
eminences ; and he very seldom, indeed, witnessed 
tho delightful result so constantly produced in Lon 
dou by the intermingling of distinguished persons 
of various classes, full of facts and views new to 
each other — and neither chilled nor perplexed by 
the pernicious and degrading trickery of lionizing 
But besides, it was unfair to institute any compa- 
rison between tho society of comparative strangers 
and that of old friends dear from boyhood. He 
] could not have his Clerks and Fergussons both in 
Edinburgh and in London. Enough, however, of 
commentary on a very plain text. 

That season was further enlivened by one public 
dinner, and this, though very briefly noticed in 
Scott’s Diary, occupied a large space in public at- 
tention at the time, and, 1 believe [ may udd, 
several columns in every newspa]>er printed in 
Europe. Ilis good friend William Murray, mana- 
ger of the F.dui burgh Theatre, invited him to pre- 
side at tho first festival of a charitable fund then 
instituted for the behoof of decayed performers. 
He agreed, and says in his Journal — “ There are 
300 tickets given out. 1 fear it will be uncom- 
fortable ; and whatever the stoics may say, a bad 
dinner throws cold water on charity. * I have 
agreed to preside — a situation in which I have 
been rather felicitous, not by much superiority of 
art or wisdom, fur less of eloquence ; but by two 
or three simple rules, which L put down here for 
the benefit of my posterity: — 

“ lift, Always hurry the bottle round for five or 
six rounds, without prosing yourself, or permitting 
I others to prose. A slight fillip of wine inclines 
I people to be pleased, and removes the nervousness 
i which prevents men from speaking — disposes them, 
| in short, to be amusing and to be amused. 

u 2d, Push on, keep moving, as Young Rapid 
1 says. 9 Do not think of saying ..fine things — no- 

{ conveyance. I suspect, however, there is on allusion to some 
particular anecdote which I have not recovered. 

| « Morton's comedy of A Cure for tke Heart* Acht- 

1 
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body cam for them any more than for An? music, 
which is often too liberally bestowed on suck oc- 
casions. — Speak at all ventures, and attemnt the 
toot pour t-ire. You will find people satisfied with 
wonderfully indifferent jokes, if you can but hit 
the teste of tlie company, which depends much on 
'*‘?, ch ?f"5 tcr - Lven » wty high party, primed 
with all tho cold irony and non at hmti feeling* or 
no IcehugB of fashionable folks’, may be stormed by 
a j( ■vial, rough, round, and ready proses. Choone 
your text with 'Mseretion — the Kermon may be aa 
you like. Should a drunkard or an as* break in 
with anything out of joint, if you can parry it with 
a jest, good and well — if not, do not exert votir 
serious authority, unless it is something very ‘bad. 

The authority even of a chairman might to be very 
cautiously exercised. With patience you will have 
the support of every one. 

u Mv, When you have drunk a few glasses to 
play the good-fellow, and banish modesty — (if you 
are unlucky enough to liave such a troublesome 
companion) — then beware of tho cup too mueli. 

Nothing is so ridiculous as a drunken pfUuw. 

*' Lastly, always s|M»ak and tSkeoch dock na 

skirl — cut a tale with a drink. 

' Thin in tlw purpose and intent 
Of guile fcfchlr Walter's teshiuiintL* 1 

This dinner took place on Friday tho 23d Fe- 
bruary. Sir Walter fc>ok the chair, being sup- 
ported by the Karl of Fife, Lord Meadow hank. Sir 
•John Hope of Pinkie, Admiral Adam, Hubert Diiii- 
das f»l Aniiston, I *?hr Uobertson, and many other 
personal friends. Lord M onflow bank had come on 
abort notice, and was asked abruptly on bis arrival 
to take u toast which had lx»en destined f,,r a noble 
person who had not been able to appear. He 
knew that this was the first, public dinner nt which 
the object of this loust had apjtearcd since his mis- 
fortunes, and taking him aside in the anteroom, 

, , , . |f P , .. IIH.I I.w iikvh ai V miiKi mm w vniTB 

asliiMl lum whether lie would consider it indelicate i one single totuit in tlto enpurity of the nufhorof tbiwo novel*. 

«•. hazard a dmlinct reference In tlie Immitnin.. of ! J f“‘, n <•"•««“» « h “iai»r to the hwUtl. ..f ...» wl,.. lu» 
, i , , i, v .. i . 4 , . . ... r* pri-hi nled wvenil of th«.jo rlutnicnT*, of wlilcli f ImhI eiiilen- 

iiii tvu\tiu*y ouU'iH, as to wliieli tiKTii had, in ■ voiir <1 to uiv# ilm ikkk'lmi, witli n Irutli ntnl livcllniw lor whli'li 
point of fact, ceased to lie any obscurity from tho 1 1 r * gmtoftil. I beg leave to prof mm* the Itoulth of my 

hour of Constable's failures Sir Walter si piled, and > i > i<5 ° 1 J . tor A te “:« n<l ! !"!' «*»..«**> V" »* »u- 

fc « Do just as you like — only don’t say much 
<il unit so old a story.” — In the course of the even- 
ing the Judge rose accordingly, and said — * 

" l would l*»g leave to propose a toast — the health of ono of 
Ot«* i ’af ninsi — ii qrwit slid flint Inwiished individual, whose name 
miHt always .stand hy itself, and which, in on flwmlilv Midi a* 
this, or in any other assembly of S<<otimi. n, must ever »*« re- 
ceived. I will not «ty with orrhnary feelings of plcnMire or of «lo- 
liirlit. i<ut with those of rapture and enthminsm. In doing this 
t fi-cl that I Ntnrid in a somewhat new .<iitu.it inn. Whoever lunf 
hern called upon to propose the health of mv Hon. Friend tome 
time a co, would haw found himself enabled, from the mystery 
In which certain matter* wero Involved, to gratify hintv'lf nnd 
liis auditors by allusions sum to find a responding chord in their 
own livlin^#, and to deal ta the language, the sin»f rp iunguugo, 
of fMiicgyrir, without intruding on tlie modesty of the great 
individual to whom I refer. Hut it is no longer jmssibk*, con- 
sistently with the respect duo to my auditors, to use upon tills 
subject terms either of mystification, or of obscure or indirect 
allusion. The cloud* have been dispelled — the darkness visible 
has been cleared away— and the Great Unknown— tlie min- 
strel of our native land— the mighty magician who ha* rolled 
back tlie current of time, and conjured up before our living 
senses the men and tlie manners of days which have long isiwcd 
away, stands revealed to the eye* and tho hearts of bis affec- 
tionate and admiring countrymen. If 1 were capable of ima- 
gining ail that belongs to this mighty subject —-were 1 aide to 
give utterance to al! # tliat an a man, a* a Scotsman, nnd a* a 
friend, 1 must feel regarding it, yet knowing, as I well do, that 

> Sir Walter parodies the conclusion of King Roturt tlxi 
Bruce** “ Maxims, or Political Testament.'* Bee HnikVs An- 
tuts, a.d. 1311,— or Fordim’s Scoti-shrotiteon, XII. 10 . 
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this Illustrious individual it not more distinguished for hi* 
lowering talents, than for (boss Mings which render such «)• 
lusWins ungrateful to hitmoff. however sparingly introduced, I 
would on ttat ac ount *tlK refrain froimkdng what would other- 
wm» he no leas pleasing to myself than to those wlw hear me. 
Hm this 1 hope I r< ; be allowed to say— (my audlton would 
not ivtrdonme were t to say te**}— we own to him, as n people, 
a large and heavy debt of gratUude. He it Is who luw iinenoJ 
W torebmers tlie grand and characteristic Iwautle* of our coun- 
try ; — it is to him that we owv tltat our gallant ancestor, end 
tUwtnuiM patriot* — who fought apt! Idea In order to obtain 
and secure that Independence and that liberty we now enjoy - 
liavo obtained a fame no longer confined to the bourn kmc* of a 
remote «ii<l comparatively obscure country — it is //* who lias 
I krwn ujwn their stniggkv for glory Mid freedom the ad- 

min*, ion of foreign lands; — he it is who tin* conferred a new 
reputation on (Mir national character, and bestowed on Scotland 
an finiH rislmble name, wvrn If only by her having given birth 
to luittselr. l propose tho health of Sir Walter Scott." 

Lon/; before Lord Meadowbunk ceased speaking, 
the company had got upon chuira and tabicw, and 
the Htorm of applatvm tlrnt eimued wan deftfoitiiig. 
When tlioy recovered from the lirat fever of their 
ruptures, Sir Walter Njmkc an follow m : — 

•• f certainly did not think. In coming hero to-day, ttiat I 
should have the tusk of acknowledging l*>fon* 3iN) K«-titlcint*n, a 
secret which, ctuiHidcriiig tltat it was communicated to ntnro 
Mum twenty jiooplc, lias Wn n inurkably udl kept. I am now 
at the Kir of nt;. country, and may Ik? understood to 1 m on trial 
iK'fure J.*»r*l M« ;««Jow»iunk as an oftV inter; and so tptfctlv did all 
who were flirt amt j*iirt conduct litriiiKclvcs.-tliiit I am stmt 
tliat , were the tsr net now Ut stand on Ids defence, every iutiiar- 
Jinl Jury would bring hi a verdict nl AW Proven, I aut willing, 
1 m i we vi r. in |Wc*ui #;w#Vfy — nor nlutll I detain tlie f'otirt by a 
espianatlon why iny confi’s^ton has Is'en su king dcfcmol. 
l # i i rhufKi caprice might have a cotciidvruhlu hI utre lit the ttm iter. 

I ImVi* now to say, fmwever. Unit the merits of these work*. If 
tlnor had any, and tlieir fnitltn. art» nil ctitlrcdy iinpululdo to inv- 
n lr. Like another Hcoitlsh crltulital of more eonwHiucttoe, uiio 
Muclxlh, 

* I am .lfiaUl to lbt»k what t havodotH’j 
!.«». A wo*! <mnln 1 itartf not.' 

4 ‘ I have than fur unbosomed myself, and 1 ktinw that my 
cmtfi-Hnion will In* n pirtei! to the public. 1 mean, then, serious- 
iy to state, that wlun I sny I mu thu nutlior, I u nan the total 
nnd undivided author. With the exception of quotnUotis, them 
Is not n single word that was not derived from myself, or sug. 
g«hinl in the course of »ny rending. T|i* wnnd is now broken, 
and tho Kmk buried. Yim* will, allow mo furttwr to any, with 
'rospont, it Is your brentli that bn* filled my nulls, nnd to cnivo 


tbor of Wavcrley and Hub Hoy drinks to \icoJ Janie, It will 
j tie received with the Just applause to which that gcntli mnn has 
tdwius l Mi'ii foTUKtomcd, — tuty , that you will Cake cure (hut on 
tin* present occnsiun it slmJl be i*ho — in- <<;i --oi'n!" (l.otig 
nnd vehement appinusc.) 

Mr Mai hav. — My consrienro! My worthy father Ihn 
detu^on could never have believed Unit Ids son would Jme mc a 
compliment {iatd to him by the lircnt rnkn^wn!*' 

Bin .Valter Bcott.— •• The BrajUi Known now, Mr Hallic," 
frC. iVc. 

Shortly nlW roRimtinR hi» chair. Sir Waltur (i 
am told) fMgu a him of jmper to Mr Rubcrtaoit, h«-g- 
ging him to eonnnw Botiu.‘thii|g too,— why not tho 
tnunlcr of Dogbio!” (Soo ante, p. 236.) Hut if 
IV tor fiompliorl with tlto hint, it wsiii loug after tho 
senior UignitarioM hod loft tho r >otu. 

Tho “ w.'iiHation” produced by thia scone wa«, in 
nowhpaper phruM.*, * unprecedented.*’ Sir WalterV 
Diary tiurol^ Kiyw — u February 24. I carried my 
owu inatructiona into effect the h«Kt I could, und if 
our jeata were not good, our laughter wus abundant. 
£ tliink 1 will lumily take tlie diair again when the 
company in bo mibccllaneoius ; though th«*y all be- 
haved perfectly well. Meadow* bank taxed me with 
tlie novo!*, and to end tltat farce at once, I pleaded 

* By the favour of a friond, who took notes at ihl> dinner. I 
ain enabl' d to give a better report of these speechc* Hum that 
of the contemporary newspapers. 
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guilty; so that splore is ended. As to the collec- 
tion — it has been much cry and little woo, as the 
deil said when he shore the sow. I got away at 
ton at night. The performers performed very like 

gentlemen, especially Will Murray. March 2. 

— Clerk walked homo with me from the Court. I 
was scarce able to keep up with him ; could once 
havo done it well enough. Funny thing at the 
Theatre last night. Among the discourse in High 
Ifife below Stairs one of the ladies’ ladies askB who 
wrote Shakspcare. One says, * Ben Jonson an- 
other, * Finis.’ * No,’ said Will Murray, 1 * it is Sir 
Walter Scott; he confessed it at a public meeting 
the other day.’” 

The reader may, perhaps, expect that I should 
endeavour . to name the “ upwards of twenty per- 
sons” whom Sir Walter alluded to on this occasion 
as having been put hi to tlio secret of the Wavcrley 
Novels, previously, and without reference, to the 
catastrophe of 1826. I am by no means sure that 
i can give the complete list : but in addition to the 
immediate members of the author’s own family — 
(including his mother and his brother Thomas) — 
there were Constable, Cadcll, the two Ballaiitynes — 
two persons employed in the printing-office, namely 
Daniel M‘Corkindalo and Daniel Robertson — Mr 
Terry, Mr Laidlaw, Mr Train, and Mr G. II. Gor- 
don — C'harles l>ukc of Bucclcuch, Lady Louisa 
Stuart, Lord Montagu, Lord and Lady Polwarth, 
Lord Kinncddcr, Sir Adam Kergusson, Mr Morritt, 
Mr and Mrs Skene, Mr William dork, Mr Hay 
Donaldson, Mr Thomas Shortreed, Mr John Rich- 
ardson, and Mr Thomas Moore. 

The entries in Scott’s Diary on contemporary 
literature are at this time very few; nor are there 
many on thu public events of the day, though the 
period was a very stirring one. lie s-eems, in fact, 
to have randy seen, oven when in town, any news- 
taper except the Edinburgh Weekly Journal. At 
lit* age, it is not wonderful that when that sheet 
reached him, it for the most part contained the 
announcement of a death which interested his feel- 
ings ; and several <»f the following passages refer to 
incidents of this melancholy class: — 

“January !>. — This morning received the long- 
expected news of the Duko of York’s dentil. 1 am 
sorry lioth on public and private accounts. His R. 
11. was, while lie occupied the situation of next in 
succession, a Jlrenk water behind the throne. I fear 
his brother of Clarenee’8 opinions may be different, 
and that he may hoist a standard under which men 
of d« tape rate hopes and evil designs will rendezvous. 
1 am sorry, ton, on my own account. The Duke 
of York was unifonjily kind to me, aift though I 
never tasked his friendship, yet 1 find a powerful 
friend is gone. His virtues were honour, good 
sense, integrity; and by exertion of these qualities, 
Iw raised the Uritish army from a very low ebb to 
be the pride and dread of Europe. His errors were 
those of a sanguine and social temper — he could 
not resist the temptation of deep play, which was 
fatally allied with a duqxisitiou to the bottle. This 
loot is incident to his complaint, which vinous in- 
fluence Boothes for the time, while it insidiously 
increases it in the end. 

“January 17. — 1 observe in the papers my old 
friend Gifford’s funeral. He was a man of rare at- 

1 For IP. Murray* rood Jones. —.Vote by Mr Andrew Short, 
rede. [1HM.] 


tainraents and many excellent qualities. His Ju- 
venal is one of the best versions ever made of a 
classical author, and his satire of the Baviad and 
Mseviad squabashed at one blow a set of coxcombs, 
who might have humbugged the world long enough. 
As a commentator he was capital, could he but 
have suppressed his rancours against those who 
had preceded him in the task ; but a misconstruc- 
tion or misinterpretation, nay, the misplacing of a 
comma, was in Gifford’s eyes a crime worthy of 
the most severe animadversion. The same fault of 
extreme severity went through his critical labours, 
and in general he flagellated with so little pity, 
that people lost their sense of the criminal’s guilt 
in dislike of the savage pleasure which the execu- 
tioner seemed to take in inflicting the punishment. 
This lack of temper probably arose from indifferent 
health, for ho was very valetudinary, and realized 
two verses, wherein he says Fortune assigned him — 

* Ono eye not over good. 

Two sides that to their cost have stood 
A ten years* hectic cough, 

•Aches, stitches, all the various ills 
That swell the devilish doctor’s bills. 

And sweep poor mortals off/ 

But he might also justly claim, as his gift, the 
moral qualities expressed in the next fine stanza — 

* A BOul 

That spurns tlio crowd's malign control, 

A linn contempt of wrong ; 

Spirits above affliction’s power. 

And skill to soothe the lingering hour 
With no inglorious song/ 

He was a little man, dumpled up together, and so 
ill made as to seem almost deformed, but with a 
singular expression of talent in his countenance. 
Though so little of an athlete, he nevertheless beat 
off I>r Wolcott, when that celebrated person, the 
most unsparing calumniator of his time, chose to 
be offended with Gifford for satirizing him in lii» 
turn. Peter Pindar made a most vehement attack, 

! hut Gifford had the best of the affray, 51 and remained, 

I l think, in triumphant possession of the field of ac- 
tion, and of the ass&ilunt's cane. G. had one sin- 
gular custom. He used always to have a duenna 
of a housekeeper to sit in his study with him while 
he wrote. This female companion died when 1 was 
in London, ami his distress was extreme. 1 after- 
wards heard he got her place supplied. I believe 
there was no scandal ill all this. 

“ This is another vile day of darkness and rain, 
with a heavy yellow mist that might become Charing 
Cross — one of the benefits of our extended city ; 
for that, in our atmosphere, was unknown till the 
extent of the buildings lielow Queen Street. 

“ January 28. — Hear of Miss White’s death. 
Poor Lydia ! she gave a dinner on the Friday be- 
fore, and had written with her own baud invitations 
for another party. Twenty Jean* ago she used to 
tease xue with her youthful affectations — her dress- 
ing like the Queen of Chimney-sweeps on May-day 
morning, &c. ; and sometimes with letting her wit 
run wild. But she irat a woman of wit, and had 
a feeling and kind heart. Poor Lydia 1 I saw the 
Duke of York and her in London, when Death, it 
seems, was brandishing his dart over them. 

* t'be view o *t gave them little fright/* 

“ February 10. — I got a present of Lord Francis 
Gower's printed but unpublished Tale of the Mill. 

“ Kpbtte to Peter Pindar,** Gifford'* Bavlttd and 
After iad, pp. 181-191, cd. 1812. 

* burns'* “ J'uyi Ay*.’* 
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It is a fine talc of terror in itself, and very happily 
brought out. He has certainly a true taste for 
poetry, 1 do not know why, but from my child- 
hood I have seeii something fearful, or melaucholy 
at least, uliout a mil). Whether I had beon fri<jht- 
oned at the machinery when very young, of which, 

I think, I have some shadowy remembrance — 
whether I had heard the stories of the Miller of 
Thirls tune, mid similar molcndihar tragedies, 1 can- 
not tell ; but not even recollect ions of the Lass of 
Tatie*s Mill, or th** Miller of Mansfield, or * he who 
dwelt on the river Dee,’ liave ever got over my 
inclination to connect gloom with a mill, especially 
when the sun is setting. So I • utered into the 
spirit of tin* terror with which Lord Francis has 
in vested liis haunted spot. 

“ l^bruary 14. — * Death’s gi’en the art an unco 
devel.’ 1 Sir George Jiemunont*H dead; by far the 
most sensible and pleasing nuin 1 ever knew— kind, 
too, in his nature, and generous— gentle in society, 
and of those mild manners which tend to soften the 
causticity of the general London tone of jH*r»iflngc 
and personal satire. As an amateur painter, lie 
was of the very highest distinction ; and though l 
know nothing of the matter, yet 1 should hold him 
a perf-ef critic oil fiainting, for he always made his 
criticisms intelligible, and used no slang. 1 am 
wry worry— as much as it is in my nature to Ik* — 
fur one whom I could sec but seldom, lie was the 
great friend of Wordsworth, and understood his 
poetry, which is a rare thing, for it is more easy to 
see his peculiarities than to feel his great merit, or 
follow his abstract ideas. 

fci A woman of rather the better class, a farmer’s 
wife, was tried a few days ago for poisoning her 
maid - servant. There seems to have been little 
douht of her guilt; hut the motive was peculiar. The 
unfortunate girl had an intrigue with licr son, which 
this Mrs Smith (I think that is the name) was de- 
sirous to conceal, from some ill-advised Puritanic 
notions, and also for fear of her husband. Shu 
could find no better way of hiding the shame than 
giving the girl (with her own knowledge* ami con- 
sent, l believe) potions to cause abortion, which 
she afterwards changed for arsenic, as the more 
effectual silencing medicine. In the course of the 
trial one of the jury fell down in an epileptic tit, 
and on his recovery was far too much disordered 
to {H.Tinit the trial to proceed. With only fourteen 
jurymen, it was impossible to go on. The Advocate 
sa\s she shall he tried anew', since she has not 
tfiolvd one a.wht'. Sir PauJu* nit — ct rente q it idem. 
Hut, having been half-tried, I think she should have 
some tanefit of it, as far as saving her life, if con- 
victed on the second indictment. Lord Advocate 
• declares, however, that she shall hi? hanged, as cer- 
tainly she deserves. Yet it looks something like 
hanging up a man who lias keen recovered by the 
surgeons, wliich lias always been accounted harsh 
justice. 

"February 20. — At Court, and waited to sec tlio 
]H>i.v>ning woman tried. She is dearly guilty, but 
as one or tw*o witnesses said the poor wench hinted 
an intention to poison heraelf, the jury gave that 
bastard verdict. Not proven. I bate that Caledo- 
nian medium quid • One who is not proved guilty , 
is innocent in the eyes of law. — It was a face to do 
or die, or perhaps to do to die. Thin features, which 

i *• Death *s Ri’en the lodge mi unco ilcrfl, 

Tam Sampson's duuL M — Burnt. 
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had been liandsouic — a flashing eye, an acute ami 
aquiline nose, lips much marked as arguing deci- 
sion, and I think lutd temper ; they were thui, aud 
habitually compressed, rather turned down at the 
corners, as one > >* a rather melancholy disposition. 
There was an awful crowd ; but, sitting within tho 
bar, l had the pleasure of seeing much lit my ease; 

! the constables knocking tho otlier folks about, which 
i w as of course very entertaining. 

“ I have a h tier from Damn \ou Goethe, which 
• I must have read to me ; for though I know Gor- 
; man, l have forgot their written hand. I make it 
I a rule seldom to road, and never to answer foreign 
letu rs from literary folks. It leads to nothing but 
the battledore aud shuttlecock intercourse of com- 
pliments, as light as cork and feathers. Hut Goethe 
is different., and a wonderful fellow*— the Ariosto 
at once, and almost the Voltaire of Germany. Who 
could. have told me thirty years ago l should cor- 
respond and Ih* on something like an equal footing 
witli the author of the Goetz ( Av, and who could 
have told me fifty things else that have befallen 
me!*’ 

Goethe’s letter (ns nearly as the Editor con ren- 
der it) runs thus; — 

“ To Sir Walter Scott, Hart., Fdinhurgh. 

** Weimar, •fniut»ry I Mi, 1B*7. 

“ Mr II , well know'll to me ns a collector of 

objects of art-, lias given me a likeness, 1 hope au- 
thentic and accurate, of the late bird Hymn, and 
it awakens anew the sorrow which I could not but 
feel for the loss of one whom all the world prized, 
and 1 in particular: since how could I fail to be 
delighted with the many expressions of partiality 
for me which his waitings contain f 

“ Meantime the best consolation for us, the sur- 
vivors, is to look around us, mid consider, that as 
tho departed is not a/t>ne % but- has joined tlio noble 
spiritual company of high-hearted men, capable of 
love, friendship, and confidence, that had left this 
sphere before him, so wo Imvu still kindred spirits 
on earth, with whom, though not visible any more 
than tho blessed shade's of past ages, w« have a 
right to feel a brother! ike connexion — which is iu- 
d«*ed our richest inheritance. 

“ And so, as Mr II informs me ho expects 

to he soon in Edinburgh, i thus acquit myself, mine 
honoured sir, of a duty which J had long ago felt 
to be incumbent on me - to acknowledge tho lively 
interest I have.* during many years taken ill your 
wonderful phvires of human life. ] have not wanted 
external stimulants enough to, keep my attention 
awake on this subject, since not only have transla- 
tions abounded in the German, but the works nru 
largely read hero ill the original, and valued accord- 
ing as different men arc capable; of comprehending 
their spirit and genius. 

*< Can I remember that such a man in his youth 
made himself acquainted with my writings, aud 
even (unless I have been misinformed) introduced 
them in part to the knowledge of his own nation, 
and yet defer any longer, at my now very advanced 
years, to express my sense of such an honour f It 
j ix'cuiiies me, on the contrary, not to lose the oppor- 
i tmiity now offered of praying for a continuance of 
j vour kindly regard, and telling you how tnucli a 
; direct assurance of good-will from your own hand 
would gratify my old age. 
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With high and grateful respect I salute you, 

J. W. v. Goethe.** 

This letter might well delight Scott. Goethe, in 
writing soon afterwards to his friend Mr Thomas 
Carlyle (the translator of the Wilhelm Meister), 
described the answer as “ cheering and warm- 
hearted.** 

" To the Baron ton Goethe , s. £<?., Weimar . 

u Venerable and much-respected Sir, — I received 

your highly-valued token of esteem by Mr H , 

said have been rarely so much gratified as by find- 
ing that any of my productions nave been fortunate 
enough to attract the attention of Baron von Goethe, 
of whom I have been an admirer ever since the 
year 17 DO, when I became a little acquainted with 
the German language : and soon after gave an ex- 
ample at once of my good taste and consummate 
assurance, by an attempt to translate Goetz of Bcr- 
Jichingen, — entirely forgetting that it is necessary 
not only to be delighted with a work of genius, but 
to be well acquainted with the language in which 
it is written, before wo attempt to communicate its 
beauty to others. I still sot a value on my early 
translation, however, because it serves to show that 
I knew at least how to select au object worthy of 
admiration, although, from the terrible blunders 
into which I fell, from imperfect acquaintance with 
the language, it was plain 1 had not adopted the 
best way of expressing my admiration. 

M 1 1 ui v« heard of you often from my son-in-law 
Lockhart — I do not believe you have? a more de- 
vout admirer than this young connexion of mine. 
My friend, Sir John Hope of Pinkie, has had move 
lately the honour of seeing you; and I hoped to 
have written to you- — indeed, did use that freedom 
— by two of bis kinsmen who were to travel in Ger- 
many, but illness intervened and prevented their 
journey, and my letter was returned after it was 
two or three months old; — so that 1 had presumed 
to claim the acquaintance of Baron von Goethe 
even before the Hut to ring notice which he has been 
pleusod to bestow on me. It gives to all admirers 
of genius and literature, delight to know that one 
of the greatest European models enjoys a liappy 
and dignified retirement- during an age which is so 
universally honoured and respected. Futo destined 
a premature close to that of poor Lord Byron, who 
was cut off when liis life was in the flower, and 
when so much was hoped and expected from him. 
He esteemed himself, as I have reason to know, 
happy in the honour which you did liiin, and not 
unconscious of the obligations which he owed to 
one to whom all the authors of tikis generation have 
been so much obliged, that they are bound to look 
up to him with filial reverence. 

M I have given another instance that, liko other 
barristers, I am not encumbered with too much 
modesty, since 1 have entreated Messrs Treuttcl 
aud Wilrta to find some means of conveying to you 
a hasty, and of course rather a tedious attompt to 
give an account of that remarkable person Napo- 
leon, who had for so many years such a terrible 


1 1 am indebted [1839] to the politeness of Goethe's accom- 
plished friend Mia Janifnoo for a copy of this hasty letter ; anti 
1 may quote in corniexion with It the following passage from 
that lady's Winter Studies amt Ramble* in Canada (1838). 
vol. I. pw 948: — ** Kvenrwhere Goethe speaks of Sir Walter 
Scott with the utmost tntbnsiastn of admiration, as the greatest 
writer of Ids times he speaks of him ee being without his like. 


influence in the world. I do not know but wliat 1 
owe him some ot^gations, since he put me in arms 
for twelve years, during which I served in one of 
our corps of Yeomanry, and notwithstanding au 
early lameness, became a good horseman, a hunter, 
and a shooter. Of late these faculties have failed 
me a little, as the rheumatism, that sad torment of 
our northern climate, has had its influence on my 
bones. But 1 cannot complain, since I see my sons 
pursuing the sport I have given up. My eldest has 
a troop of Hussars, which is high in our army for 
a young man of twenty-five ; my youngest son lias 
just been made Bachelor of Arts at Oxford, and is 
returned to spend some months with me before 
going out into the world. God having been pleased 
to deprive mo of their mother, my youngest daugli- 
er keeps my household in order, my eldest being 
married, and having a family of her own. Such aro 
the domestic circumstances of the person you so 
kindly inquired after : for the rest, 1 have enough 
to live on in the way I like, notwithstanding some 
very heavy losses ; and 1 have a stately antique 
chateau (modern antique) — to which any friend of 
Baron von Goethe will be at all times most wel- 
come, — with an entrance- hall filled with armour, 
which might have become Jaxtliausen itself, and a 
gigantic blood-liound to guard the entrance. 

“ I have forgot, however, one who did not use to 
be forgotten when ho was alive: — I hope you will 
forgive the faults of the composition, in considera- 
tion of the author’s wish to be as candid toward the 
memory of this extraordinary man, as Ins own pre- 
judices would pormit. As this opportunity of ad- 
drt^ing you opens suddenly by a chance traveller, 
and must, be instantly embraced, I have not time 
to say more than to wish Baron von Goethe a con- 
tinuance of health and tranquillity, and to subscribe 
myself, with sincerity and profound respect, his 
much honoured and obliged humble servant, 

W a lt E n Scott . 19 1 


I now insert a few entries from Sir Walter’s 
Diary, intermixed with extracts from bis letters to 
myself and Mr Morritt, which will give the reader 
sufficient information as to the completion of his 
Life of Buonaparte, and also as to his impressions 
on hearing of the illness of Lord Liverpool, tho 
consequent dissolution of the Cabinet, and the for- 
mation of a new Ministry under Mr Canning. 

Diary — “ February 21. — -Lord Liverpool is ill 
of an apoplexy. I am sorry for it. He will be 
missed. Who will be got for Premier ? If Pee] 
would consent to be made a peer, he would do; — 
hut I doubt bis ambition wilt prefer the House of 
Commons. Wrought a good deal. 

“April 16. — A day of work and exercise. In 
the evening a letter from L., with the wonderful 
news that the Ministry lias broken up, aud appa- 
rently for no cause tliat any one can explain. The 
old grudge, I suppose, which has gone on like a 
crack in the side of a house, enlarging from day to 
day, till down goes the whole,” 

as without hU equal. I remember Goethe's daughter-in-law 
saying to me playfully — * When my father got hold of one of 
Seott* romances, there was no speaking to him till he had 
finished tlte third volume ; he was wans then any girl at * 
boarding-school with her first novel ! ' " 

nm Jameson sum— “ AU Goethe's family recollect the ex- 
ceeding pleasure which Sir Walter's letter gave him." 
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To John Lockhart^ 

w Your letter has given mo the ver- 
tigo — my head turns round liko a chariot-wheel, 
and I am on the point of asking 

* Why, liow now ? An) 1 Giles, or am I not V 

The Duke of Wellington out? — bad new* at home, 
and worse abroad. Lord Angleaea in his situation ! 
— does not much mend the matter. Duko of da- 
renco in the Navy? — wild work. Lord Melville, 1 
suppose, falls of course — - perhaps cum lota sequela, 
about which sequela, unless Sir W. Kao and the 
Solicitor, I care little. The whole is glamour to 
one who reads no papers, and Itas none to road. 1 
must get one, though, if this work is to go on, for it 
is quite bursting in ignorance. Dinning is haughty 
and prejudiced — but, I think, honourable os well as 
able — nous ttrrons. I fear Croker will shake, and 
heartily sorry I should feel for that.” 


Diahy — " April 25. — I have now got Honey 
pegg’d up in tho knotty entrails of St Helena, and 
may make a short pause. So I finished tho review 
of John Home’s works, which, after all, are poorer 
f ban I thought them. Good blank verse, and stately 
sentiment, hut something lukc warmish, excepting 
Douglas, which is certainly a masterpiece. Even 
that does not stand the closet. Its merits are for 
the stage ; and it is certainly one of the best acting 
plays going. Perhaps a play to uct well should not 
he too poetical. 

“ April 26. — The snow still profusely distributed, 
and the surface as our hair used to ho in youth, 
after wo had played at some active game? — half 
black, half white, all in large patches. 1 finished 
the criticism on Home, adding a string of .Jacobite 
anecdotes, like that which boys put to a kite’s tail. 
Received a great cargo of papers from Bernadette 
— some curious, and would have been inestimable 
two months back, hut now my task is almost done. 
And then my feelings for poor Count Itterbcrg, 
tho lineal and legitimate, make me averse to have 
much to do with this child of tho revolution.” 

H To J . G. Lockhart , Esq. 

** April 2G. 

u The news you send is certainly 

tho most wonderful of my time, in a fwirty point of 
view, especially as 1 can’t but think sill has turned 
on |M?i>onal likings and dihlikingH. I hope they 
won’t let in the Wliigs sit tho breach, for I suppose, 
if Lansdowne come in, ho must be admitted with 
a tail on, and Lauderdale will have the weight in 
Scotland. How our tough Tories may like that, 1 
wot not ; but they will do much to keep the key of 
tho corn-chest within reach. Tho Advocate has 
not used tne extremely kindly, but I shall be sorry 
if he suffers in this State tempest. For me, 1 re- 
main, liko the Lilliputian poet — ‘ In amaze, Lost 1 
gaze’ — or rather, as some other hard sings — 

* So folks beholding at a dirfnnce 
Seven men Hung out of a casement. 

They never stir to their usMance, 

But Just Afford them their amascment/i 

— You ask why the wheels of Napoleon tarry. Not 
by my fault, I swear; — 


* We daily am Jagging. 

While wtiistHv g and noggin*. 

While whistling and logging. 

The coechrum drive* on. 

With a hey hoy. geo up gw ho.' Ac. Ac. Ac. 

To use a more classical simile*— 

* Wild* immeasurably spread 
StH-m lengthening m 1 go.** 
w 

I have just got some very curious papers from 
Sweden. I have wrought myself blind between wri- 
ting and collating, and, except about three or four 
hours for food and exorcise, 1 have not till to-day 
dc rutiled* from my task 

O, Honey, I *11 owe you a curse, If Hereafter 
To uiy vicittn your tyrannous spectra ulutll show, 
liu* 1 rimiia you 'U Im pinned on old NlekV reddest rafter, 
h iiile the \ttlgar ofTuphot liovtl Ixolk from I*l0«. . • . 

I shall, however, displease Ultras such as Croker, 
on the subject of Bouey, who was certainly a great 
man! though far from a good man, and still far- 
ther from a good king, ijut the stupidest Koitelot 
in Europe has his ambition and selfishness ; and 
where will you find his talents! i own i think 
i Ultra-writing only disgusts people, unless it is in 
I the way of u downright invective, and that in his- 
j tory you had much better keep tho wife sido, and 
; avoid colouring too highly. After all, 1 suspect, 
j were Croker iu presence of Bonoy Io-iiioitow, ho 
might exclaim, as Captain T. did at one of tho 
Elba l«vw»- 1 Well, Honey’s a d d good fel- 

low after all.’ ” 

“ To the Same. 

•* AbTtoUiford. May 10, lfctf. 

“ To speak seriously of these political 

movements, 1 cannot say that 1 approve of tho 
dissidents. I understand lYol had from tho King 
carte Uattche for an Anti-Cutholie Administration, 
and that lie con hi not accept it because them wuh 
not strength enough to form such. Wlmt is this 
hut saying in plain words that flic Catholics had 
the country and the Question if And because they 
uro defeated in a single question, and one which, 
were it to entail no farther consequences, is of 
wonderfully little inqinrt, they have abandoned tho 
King’s lorvieo — given up tin* citadel because an 
exterior work was earned, and inarched out into 
Opposition. I can’t think this was right. They 
ought cither to have made a stand without 0 aiming, 
or a stand with him ; for to abdicate as they have 
done was the way to subject the country to all tho 
future experiments which this Catholic Emancipa- 
tion may lea** those that now carry it to attempt, 
and which may prove worse, far worse, tluin any- 
thing connected with tho Question itself. Thus 
says the old Scotch Tory. Hut l for ono do not 
believe it was tho question of Emancipation, or any 
public question, which carried them out. I believe 
tho predominant motive in the bosom of every one 
of them was personal hostility to Canning; and 
tliat with more prudence, less arbitrary manners, 
and more attention to tho feelings of his colleagues, 
ho would have stepped aim. con. iuto tho situation 
of Prime Minister, for which his eloquence and 
talent naturally point him out. They objected to 
the man more than the statesman, and the Duke 
of Wellington, more frank than the rest, almost 
owns tliat the quarrel was personal. Now, acting 
upon that, which was, I am convinced, the real 


■ Crazy Tales , by John Hall Stevenson. 


* Goldsmith's Hermit . * An^Iicv, ceased. 
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ground, 1 cannot think the dissidents acted well 
and wisely. It is very possible that they might 
not have been able to go on with Canning ; but I 
t hink they were bound, as loyal subjects and pa- 
triots, to ascertain that continuing in the Cabinet 
with him as Premier was impossible, before they 
took a step which may change the whole policy, 
perhaps eventually the whole destiny of the realm, 
and lead to the prevalence of those principles which , 
the dissidents have uniformly represented as dc- i 
fitructive to tlie interests of Britain. I think they j 
were bound to have made a trial before throwing 
Canning — and, alas! both the King and the coun- | 
try — into the hand of the Whigs. These are the 
sort of truths more visible to the lookers-on than 
to those who play. 

“ As for Canning, with his immenso talent, wit, 
and eloquence, he unhappily wants prudence and 
1 atience, and in his eager desire to scramble to the 
highest point, is not sufficiently select ns to lift* os- r 
sistanta. The Queen’s affair is nn example of this j 
— Lord Castlereagli’s was another. In both he I 
threw himself back by an over-eager desire to press 
forward, and something of the kind must have been 
employed now. It cannot be denied tliat he has 
placed himself (perhaps more from compulsion than 
choice) in a situation which greatly endangers his 
character. Still, however, he nas that character to 
maintain, and unluckily it is all we have to rest 
upon as things go. The sons of Zeruiuh would be 
otherwise too many for us. 1 It is possible, though 
I doubt it, that the Whigs will be satisfied with 
their share of ort* and grain*, and content them- 
selves with feeding out of the trough without over- 
turning it. My feeling, were 1 in the House of 
Commons, would lead me to stand up and declare 
that I supported Canning so far, and so far only, 
nn he continued to preserve and maintain the prin- 
ciples which he had hitherto professed — that my 
allegiance could not be irredeemably pledged to 
him, because his camp was filled with those against 
whom 1 had formerly waged battle under his com- 
mand — tliat, however, it should not be mere ap- 
prehension of evil that would make me start off — 
reserving to myself to do what should be called for 
when the crisis arrived. I think, if a number *f 
intelligent mid able men were to hold by Canning 
on these grounds, they might yet enable liim to 
collect a Tory force around him, sufficient to check 
at least, if not on all points to resist the course of 
innovation. If uiy old friend is wise, he will wish 
to organize such a force ; for nothing is more cer- 
tain than that if the champion of Anti-Jacobinism 
should stoop to become the tool of the Whigs, it is 
not all his brilliancy of talents, eloquence, and wit 
which can support him in such a glaring want of 
consistency. Mrliora *prro. 1 do not think Can- 
ning can rely on his Whig confederates, and some 
door of reconciliation may open itself as unexpect- 
edly as the present confusion has arisen.” 

Diary— “ J/ag 11. — The boar of the Forest 
called this morning to convene about trying to get 
him on the pecuniary list of the Royal Literary 
Society. Certainly lib deserves it, if genius and 
necessity can do so. But I do not belong to the 
society, nor do l propose to enter it as a coadjutor. 

» M Samuel, tL 18. 


1 do not like your royal academies of this kind; 
they almost always fall into jobs, and the members 
are seldom those who do credit to the literature of 
a country. It affected, too, to comprehend those 
men of letters who are specially attached to the 
Crown, and though I love and honour my King as 
Tnuch as any of them can, yet I hold it best, in this 
free country, to preserve the exterior of indepen* 
dence, that my loyalty may be the more impressive, 
and tell more effectually. Yet 1 wish sincerely to 
help poor Hogg, and have written to Lockhart 
about it. It may be my own desolate feelings — it 
may be the apprehension of evil from this political 
hocus-pocus; but I have seldom felt more moody 
and uncomfortable than while writing these lines 
1 have walked, too, but without effect. W. Laidlaw, 
whose very Ingenious mind is delighted witli all 
novelties, talked nonsense about the new govern- 
ment, in which men arc to resign principle, 1 fear, 
on both sides. 

“ Parliament House a queer sight. Looked as if 
people were singing to each other the noble song of 
fc The sky’s falling— chickie diddle. 9 Thinks I to 
myself, I’ll keep a calm sough. 

• Betwixt both rides 1 unconcerned stand by — 

Hurt, can 1 laugh, — and liarmleM, need I cry?* 

u May 15. — I dined at a great dinner given by 
Sir George Clerk to his electors, the freeholders of 
Mid-Lothian: a great attendance of Whig and Tory, 
huzzaing each other’s toasts. If is a good peace- 
maker, but quarter-day is a better. 1 have a guess 
the best game-cooks would call a truce, if a handful 
or two of oats were scattered among them. 

“ Mag 27. — I got ducked in coming home from 
the Court. Made a hard day of it ; scarce stirred 
1 from one room to another, but by bed-time finished 
a handsome handful of copy. 1 have quoted Gonr- 
gaud’s evidence; I suppose he will be in a rare 
i>ossion, and may be addicted to vengeance, like a 
long-moustached son of a French bitch as lie is. 

, * rPLnclmion, Devil, or Don, 

Ilimin liun let linn come on, 
lie shan't scare a son of the Inland.*® 

“ May *28. — Another day of uninterrupted study; 
two such would finish the w f ork with a murrain. 
What shall I have to think of when I lie down at 
night and aw*ake in the morning I What will l>e my 
plague and my pastime — my curse and my blessing 
— as ideas come and the pulse rises, or as they flag 
und something like a snow-haae covers my whole 
imagination! — 1 have my Highland Tales — and 
then — never mind — sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. — Letter from John, touching public 
affuirs; don't half like them, and am afraid w r e shall 
have the Whig alliance turn out like the calling in 
of the Saxons. 1 told this to Jeffrey, who said they 
would convert us as the Saxons did the British. 1 
shall die in my Paganism for one. I don’t like a 
' bone of them as a party. Ugly reports of the King’s 
| health. God pity this poor country should that be 
i so ! but 1 hope it is a thing devised by the enemy. 

I “June 3. — Wrought hard. 1 thought I had but 
a trifle to do, but new things east up; we get beyond 
t the Life, however, for I nave killed him to-day. 

The newspapers are very saucy: the Sun says I 
) have got £4000 for suffering a* Frenchman to look 
1 over my manuscript. Here is a proper fellow for 
| you! 1 wonder wliat he thinks Frenchmen are 

* Sir W. varies avneof M Th* tight Wilt /Worn/.** 
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Tttsde of — walking money bags, doubtless. 4 Now,* j real, tliat they will not insist upon them, or any of 
as Sr Fretful Plagiary says, 4 another person would ] them, provided tliey *;o gratified personally with a 
be vexed at this,* but I care not one brass farthing. j certain portion of the benefits of place and revenue. 

*Jvm 5. — Proofs. Parliament Houso till two. ■ Now, not being disposed to think over-well of the 
Commenced the character of Buonaparte. To-mor- ' Whigs, 1 cannot suppose that a huge dans of Bri- 
row being a Teind-day, I may hope to get it finished, t ish statesmen, not deficient certainly In talents, can 

“June 10. — Rose with the oad consciousness of t bo willing to renounce all tlie political maxims and 
being free of my daily task. 1 'have heard tliat the measures which they liave been Insisting upon for 
fish-women go to church of a Sunday with tlicir : thirty veaiv, merely to become placeholder* under 
creels new washed, and a few stones m them for i Canning. The supposition is too profligate. But 
ballast, just because tliey cannot walk steadily with- ; then, if they come in the same Whigs we have known 
out zhetr usual load. I feci something like them, j them,— where, how, or when, are they to execute 
and rather inclined to take up some light task, tlian > their favourite notions of Keforifi of Parliament! 
to be altogether idle. 1 have tny proof-sheets, to ; und what sort of amendments will they be which 


sure; but what are these to a whole day l A good 
thought came in my head to write Stories for little 
Johnnie Lockhart, from the History of Scotland, 
like those taken from the History of Ragland. But 
1 will not write mine quite so simply as Croker has 
done. 1 * * I am persuaded IkhIi children and the lower 
cls-s of readers hate Ixmks which are written ft men 
to their capacity, and love those that an? composed 
more for their elders and betters. 1 will make, if 


a tv to be brought forw ard when the proper time 
comes! or how is ('aiming to conduct himself when 
the Saxons, whom he lias called in for his assist* 
unco, draw out to fight, for a share of the power 
w hich they )m\p assisted him to obtain t When such 
strange and unwonted bed-fellows are packed up 
together, will they not kick mid struggle for tlio 
l letter share of the coverlid ami blankets 1 IVrhnpa 
you will say that 1 lock gloomily ini all this, and 


Iiti’av §s»a MIVIS t iw.in umi uutivi r*, j u hi ill naiy li uimv i ^unuiiaiy mi mi UUW 

possible, a book that a child shall understand, yet : nave forgottcu Ujp way of the woHd, which sooner 
a man will feel some temptation to jmtui*? should , or later shows that the principles of statesmen are 
lie ch.ii ice to take it up. It will require, however, ! regulated by their ndvniice towards, or retreat from 
a simplicity of style not quite my own. The grand j jmiwct: and that from men who arc always acting 
and interesting consists in ideas, not in words. A ! upon the emergencies of the moment, it is in vain 


clever thing of this kind might have a race.*’ 

44 To John 11. S. Morritt, /vwy., Portland Place, 
London. 

" lvditilAirgli. June 10, 10^7. 


to expect c« insistency. Perfect eoiiMisteiiey, I agree, 
we eannol look for- it is inconsistent with huma- 
nity. But that gross inconsistency which induces 
men to clasp to their bosom tho man whom they 
most hated, and to hold up to Admiration tho prin- 
ciples which they have most forcibly opposed, may 


44 My Dear Morritt,— Napoleon has been on ab- gain a temporary triumph, but will never found 

..... ...... l ..... * * /.i. .i . .i 


solute millstone about my ncek, not permitting me 
for many a long day to think iny own thoughts, to 
work m\ own work, or to write my own letters — 
which last clause of prohibition lias rendered me 
thus long your debtor. 1 am now finished — caJeat 
quod raferc jtotrrt — and as usual not very anxious 
about the opinion of the public, us 1 have never 
been able to six* that such anxiety has any effect 
in mollifying the minds of the renders, while it ren- 
ders that of the author very uncomfortable— so 
rihjrc fa tjfUirr. 

*■ Hum aiv you, as a moderate pro-Catliolic, sa- 
tisfied with this strange alliance in the (?nhinct? 

1 own I look ujhui it with doubt at best, and with 
apprehensions. At the same time, I cannot approve 
of the late Ministers leaving the King’s councils in 
such a hurry. They could hardly MipfKise that ! Hogg (n nepb 
(Manning’s fame, talent, and firm disposition, would ployed in 18’Ji 
lie satisfied with less than the condition of Premier; 

, and such being the case — 


strong Ministry nr a settled (*ov<*rmncnt. My old 
friend Canning, with his talents and oratory, might 
not, I think, to have leagued liim*clf with any par- 
ty, but might have uwnited, well assured that tho 
general voice must have carried him into full pos- 
session <»f power. 1 am sorry ho has acted other- 
wise, und augur no good from it,- though when or 
how r the* evil is to come, I cannot pretend to say. 

44 My l»est compliments wait on your fireside. — 
1 conclude you see Lady Louisa Stuart very often, 
which is a happiness to be envied.- -F.\cr yours 
most kindly, W a i.thr Scott.” 


* To fly the boar before tlie bnnr pursu'd. 

Wan ’to inot-nse Ike lmar to follow Uhvu.’ * 

On the other band, Ins allying liiuwlf mi dwlv 
and ao hastily with tin? party agaiust whom he had 
maintained war from youth to age, seems to me, at 
thin distance, to argue one of two things; — either 
that the Minister has been hoodwinked by ambition 
and anger — or that he looks upon tlie attachment 


1 received, some years ago, from a very modest 
and intelligent young ninii, the lato Mr Robert 
cw of the Kr trick Shepherd), em- 
us a reader in Hallaiityiie’s printing- 
office, a letter for which this Ik perhaps tho most 
proper place. 

''Tv J . G. Lockhart , E*q. 

M RHinluo^b, 10th February ltVSK. 

4 * Sir, - Having been for a few days employed 
by Sir Walter Scott, when he was finishing bis 
Life of Buonaparte, to copy papers connected with 
tliat work, and to W'rito occasionally to his dicta- 
tion, it may perhaps tie in my power to mention 

Uf.mu HMM a.tutfl M AMI 4l.1nlS»« 4.. C.M U/l.lf lllkt.lhi 


of those gentlemen to tlie opinions which he lias j some circumstances Relative to Sir Walter’s habits 
always opposed, as so slight, unsubstantial, and mi- ' of composition, which could not fall under tlie ob- 


1 The following note arcoropanltd a copy of the First Series 

Of tlw ^ales of s Grandfather: — 

*• Xr» the Mpht Hen. J. IF. Crcker. 

° My Pear Croker, —1 have been ttealmg frem >ou, and as 


it xtin, tho fas! i Ion to compound felony. 1 eend you a sample 

of tlio tma*p % by way of stopping your mouUi Always* 

yours, W. Scott.** 

* Kin a W chard til. A* III. Scene 2. 
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serration pf any on© except a person in the same 
situation with myself, and which are therefore not 
unlikely to pass altogether without notice. 

“ When, at Sir Walter’s request, I waited upon 
him to lie informed of the business in which he 
needed my assistance, after stating it, he asked me 
if I was an early riser, and added that it would bo 
no great hardship for mo, being a young man, to 
attend him tho next morning at six o’clock. I 
was punctual, and found Sir Walter already busy 
writing. Ho appointed my tasks, and again sat 
down at his own deslg. Wo continued to write 
during tho regular work hours till six o’clock in 
tho evening, without interruption, except to tako 
breakfast and dinner, which were served in the 
room beside us, so that no time was lost ; we rows 
from our desks when cverytliiug was ready, and 
resumed our labours when the meals were over. 
1* need not toll you, that during these intervals Sir 
Walter conversed with me as if l*liad been on a 
level of ]>erfect equality with himself. 

u I had no notion it was possible for any man to 
undergo the fatigue of composition for so long a 
time at once, and Sir Walter acknowledged ho did 
not usually subject himself to 0b much exertion, 
though it seemed to lie only the manual part of the 
operation that occasioned him any inconvenience. 

, Once or twice ho desired mo to relieve him, and 
dictated while I wrote with os much rapidity ns I 
was able. I have jK-rformed the samo service to 
several other persons, most of whom walked up 
and down tho apartment while excogitating wliut 
was to be committed to writing; they sometimes 
stopt too, and, like those who fail in a leap and 
return upon their course to take the advantage of 
another race, endeavoured to liit upon something 
additional by perusing over my shoulder wlmt was 
already set down, — mending a phrase, perhaps, or 
recanting a sentence, till they should recover their 
wind. None of these aids were necessary to Sir 
Walter : hits thoughts flowed easily aud felicitously, 
without any difficulty to lay hold of them, or to 
find appropriate language ; which was evident by 
tho absence of nil solicitude ( miteria co*i\tandi) 
from his countenance. He sat in his cliair, from 
which ho rose now and them, took a volume from 
the bookcase, consulted it, and restored it to the 
shelf — all without intermission in the current of 
ideas, which continued to be delivered with no less 
readiness than if his mind lmd been wholly oc- 
cupied with the words ho was uttering. It soon 
became apparent to mo, however, that ho was 
carrying on two distinct trains of thought, one of 
which was already arranged, and in tho act of 
being spoken, while at tho same time ho was in 
* advance considering what was afterwards to be 
said. This I discovered by his sometimes intro- 
ducing a word whieh was wholly out of place — 
eNforfciiiifd instead of for example, — but 

which I presently found to belong to the next sen- 
tence, perhaps four or five Hues farther on, whieh 
he had boon preparing at the very moment that he 
gave mo tho words of tho ono that preceded it. 
Extemporaneous orators of course, and no doubt 
many writers, think as rapidly as was done by Sir 
Walter; but the mind is wholly occupied with 
what the lipa arc uttering or tins pen is tracing. I 
do not remember any other instance in which it 
could bo said that two threads were kept hold of at 
at once — connected with each other indeed, but 


WALTER SCOTT. 

grasped at different points. I was, as I have said, 
two or three days beside Sir Walter, and had re- 
peated opportunities of observing the same thing. 
— I am, Sir, respectfully your obliged humble ser- 
vant, Robert Hogg.” 

Tho Life of Buonaparte, then, was at last pub- 
lished about the middle of June 1827. Two years 
had elapsed since Scott began it ; but, by a care- 
ful comparison of dates, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that, his expeditions to Ireland and Paris, 
and tho composition of novels and critical miscel- 
lanies, being duly allowed for, the historical task 
occupied hardly more than twelve montlis. The 
book was closely printed ; in fact, those nine vo- 
lumes contain as much letter-press as Wavcrley, 
Guy Manncring, the Antiquary, the Monastery, 
and tho Legend of Montrose, all put together. If 
it luul been printed on tho original model of thoso 
novels, tho Life of Buonaparte would have filled 
from thirteen to fourteen volumes: — tho work of 
one twelvemonth — done in the midst of pain, sor- 
row, and ruin. 

The magnitude of tho theme, and the copious 
detail with which it was treated, appear to havo 
frightened the critics of the time. Nono of our 
groat Reviews grappled with tho book at all ; nor 
am 1 so presumptuous as to undertake wlmt they 
shrunk from. The general curiosity with which it 
was expected, and the satisfaction with which high 
and candid minds perused it, cannot I believe bo 
better described than in the ivords of tho author's 
most illustrious literary contemporary. 

“ Walter Scott/' bajs Goethe, ** passed Ilia childhood among 
the stirring scenes of the American War, and was a youth of 
seventeen or eighteen when the French Revolution broku.out. 
Now well advanced In the fifties, having all along been favour- 
ably ]ilaeod for observation, he pn>|toses to lay before us liis 
views and recollections of the important events through which 
he has lived. The richest, the easiest, the must celebrated 
narrator of the century, undertakes to write the history of his 
own time. 

“ What expectations the announcement of such a work must 
have excited in me, will be understood by anyone who remem- 
bers that I, twenty years older tluui fcSeutt, conversed with 
Fnoli in the twentieth you: of my age, and with Napoleon him- 
self in tho sixtieth. 

•• Through Hint long aeries of years, coming more or less into 
contact with the great doings of the work!, I failed not to think 
seriously on what was passing around me, and, after my own 
fashion, to counts'! so many extraordinary mutations into somc- 
ttiiug like arrangement and interdependence. 

“ What could now be more delightful to me, titan leisurely 
and calmly to sit down and listen to the discourse of Midi a man , 
while clearly, truly, and with all the skill of a great artist, he 
recalls to tne the incidents on which through life 1 have medi- 
tated, and the influence of which 1s still daily in operation ? ’* — 
Kunst und Aithcrthum . 

The lofty impartiality with which Scott treats the 
personal character of Buonaparte, was of course 
sure to make all ultra-politicians both at home and 
abroad coudcinn his representation ; and an equal- 
ly general And better founded exception was taken 
to the lavish' imagery of his historical style. He 
despised the former clamour — to tho latter ho 
bowed submissive. He could not, whatever cha- 
racter he might wish to assume, cease to bo one of 
tho greatest of poets. Metaphorical illustrations, 
which men bam with prose in their souls hunt for 
painfully, and find only to murder, were to him 
the natural and necessary offspring and playthings 
of ever-teeming fancy. He could not write a note 
to his printer — he could not speak to himself in 
his l>iary — without introducing them. Few will 
say that his historical stylo is, on the whole, excel- 
lent — none that it is perfect ; but it is completely 
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uv.r.flccUd, cud tlmfore excites nothing i»f tin* 
unpleasant feeling with which we insider the 
elaborate artifices of a far greater historian — tlie 
greatest that our literature can lx>ast — Gibbon. 
The rapidity of the execution infers many inaccu- 
racies as to minor matters of fact ; but it is never- 
theless true that no inaccuracy in the smallest de- 
gree affecting the character of the book as a fair 
record of great events, has to this hour been de- 
tected even by the malevolent ingenuity of Jacobin 
and liuonapartiist pamphleteers. Even the must 
hostile cxaiuir.r rs were obliged to acknowledge tliat 
the gigantic career of their idol had been traced, 
in its leading features, with wonderful truth and 
spirit. No civilian, it was nn‘\ersally admitte d, 
had ever before described modem 1 tattles and cam- 
paigns with any approach to his daring and com- 
prehensive felicity. The public, ever unwilling to 
concede a new species of honour to a name already 
covered with distinction, listened eagerly for a 
while to the indignant reclamations of nohodics, 
whose share in mighty transactions had been 
omitted, or slightly misrepresented ; but, cm long, 
all these pompous rectifications wore Hummed up 
— and found to constitute nothing but a contemp- 
tible monument of self-deluding vanity. The work, 
devoured at first with breathless delight, had a 
shade thrown over it for a time by tho pertinacious 
blustering of these angry Lilliputians; hut it has 
now emerged, slowly and surely, from the mist of 
suspicion -and few, whose opinions deserve much 
attention, hesitate to avow their conviction that, 
whoever may l*e the Polybius of tho modem Han- 
nibal, ]>osterity will recognise his Livy in Scott. 

Woodstock, as we have seen, placed upwards of 
£8000 in the liands of Sir Walter's creditors. Tlie 
Napoleon (first and second editions) produced for 
them a sum which it even now startles mo to men- 
tion, — £18,000. As by the time tho historical 
work was published, nearly half of the First Series 
4 *f Chronicles of the Canon gate had lieen written, 
it ih obvious that the amount to which Scott's lite- 
rary industry, from the close of 1 825, to the 1 0th 
of June 182/, had diminished his debt, cannot be 
stated at loss than £28,000. Had health been 
spared him, how soon must he have freed himself 
from all his encumbrances ! 


CHAPTER LXX1V. 

Excursion to F*t A n«lrpw» — Deaths of Lady Diana Scott, Con- 
stable, and Canning — Extract from Mr Adolphus's Memo- 
randa — Affair of General Gotiiyaud — Letter to Mr Clerk— 
Hlythswood — Corehoiwe — Duke of Wellington's Visit to 
Durham — Dinner in tho Castle — Sunderland — Ravena- 
worth —Alnwick — Verses to Sir Cuthbert tiliarp — A flair of 
A bud ft Co. — Publication of tho Chronicles of the Canon - 
Rate, Series First — and of the lint Talcs of a Grandfather 
— Essay on Planting, ft«% — Miscellaneous Prose Works col- 
lected — Sale of the Waverley Copyrights — Dividend to 
Creditors. 

Jr vs — Par. 1027. 

My wife and I spent the summer of 1827, partly 
at a aea-bathing place near Edinburgh, and partly 
in Roxburghshire ; and 1 shall, in my account of 
tiie sequel of tilts year, draw, as It may happen, on 
Sir Walter’s Diary, his letters, the memoranda of 
friendly visiter^ or my own recollections. The ar- 
rival of his daughter and her children at Portobello 
waa.a source of constant refreshment to him during 
June; for every other day he came down and dined 


there, and strolled about afterward* on the beach; 
thus interrupting, beneficially for his health, and 1 
doubt not for the lesuit of his labours niso, the new 
custom of regular night-work, or, as he called it, 
of serving double-tides. When the Court released 
him, and he returned to Abbotsford, his family did 
what they could to kqpp him to his ancient evening 
habits ; but nothing was so useful as tho pre&enco 
of his invalid graud*oiu The poor child was at tills 
time so far restorer! as to ho able to sit his pony 
again; aiul Sir Walter, who had, as the reader lias 
observed, conceived, the very day he finished Na- 
iwdeon, the notion of putting together a series of 
htorics on the history of Scotland, somewhat in tho 
manner of Mr Croker's on that of England, rode 
duilv among tho woods with his 44 Hugh Littlejohn," 
and told the talc, and ascertained that it suited the 
comprehension of boyhood, liefiiro la* reduced it to 
writing. Sibyl Gn»v had Imhmi dismissed in conse- 
quence of the accident at tho Catniil ; and ho hod 
now stooped hi* pride to a sober, steady creature, 
of verv humble blood ; dun, with black mane and 
legs ; by name Douiv Davie, atbu t tlie Covenantor. 
This, the hint of his steeds, by the way, liad been 
previous]} in the possession of a jolly old laird in a 
neighbouring county, and acquired a distinguished 
reputation by its skill in carrying him home safely 
when dead drunk. Douce Davie, on hucIi occasions, 
accommodated himself to the swerving lutianoo of 
his rider with hucIi nice discrimination, that, on the 
laird *h death, tho country jHoplo exjicctod a vigo- 
rous CfNiii>otiti<m for the sagacious animal ; but tin* 
e)uh-com|MUiioim of the defunct stood off to a man 
when it was understood that tlie Sheriff coveted the 
succession. 

Tho. Chronicles of tho Canon jyxto proceeded pari 
pat»ii with tiicso historical talcs; and both works 
were published before the end of tho year. Ifo also 
superintended, at the same time, the first collection 
of his Pr<»so Miscellanies, in six volumes 8vo. — 
several articles being remodelled and extended to 
adapt them for a more permanent sort of existence 
than had been originally thought of. Moreover, 
Sir Walter jtenned, that autumn, his lieatitiful and 
instructive paper on tho planting of Waste Lands, 
which is indeed no other than a precious chapter 
of his autobiography, for* the Quarterly Review. 1 
What he wrote of now matter I u* tween June and 
December, tills from five to six volumes in the lata 
uniform edition of his works ; but all this was light 
ami easy after the perilous drudgery of the pre- 
ceding eighteen inontlis. 

The Blair- Adam Club, this year, had their head- 
quarters hi Charletou, in Fife — tho scat of tho 
founder's son-in-law, Mr Amgrullier Thomson; and 
one of their drives was to the two ancient mansions 
of Ely and Bolcaskie. 44 The latter," says Sir Wal- 
ter in his Diary, u put me in mind of poor Philip 
Anstruther, dead and gone many a long year since, 
lie was a fine, gallant, light-hearted young sailor. 
I remember the story of his drawing on his father 
for some cash, which produced an angry letter from 
old Sir Robert, to which Philip replied, that if Ijo 
did not know how to write like a gentleman, he did 
not desire any more of bis correspondence. Bal- 
caskie is much dilapidated ; hot they are restoring 
the bouse in the good old style, with its terraces 
and yew hedges." 


* So© Mit&ltanecus Pro** Work*, 
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Another morning war given t*» St Andrews, which 
one of tlie party bad never before visited. “ The 
ruins,” he says, “ have been lately cleared out. 
They had berm ehiefly magnificent from their size, 
not their richness in ornament. 1 1 did not go up 
to St Rule's Tower, as on former occasions ; this is 
a falling off; for when before did 1 remain hitting 
below when there was a steeple to be ascended J 
But the rheumatism has begun to cliange that vein 
for some time past, though I think this is the first 
deeided sign of acquiescence in my lot. I sat down 
on a grave-stone, and recollected the first visit 1 
made to &t Andrews now thirty-four years ago. 
What changes in my feelings and my fortunes 
have since then taken place! — sumo for the* better, 
many for the woysc. I remembered the name I 
then carved in runic characters on the turf beside 
tin* castle-gate, and I a>k<*d why it should still agi- 
tate my heart. But iny friends came down from 
the tower, and the foolish idea was chased away.” 

On the 2‘2d of July, his Diary bears the dn*e of 
Minto. He then hays — “ We rubbed up some re- 
collections of twenty } ears ago, when I "us more 
intimate in the family, till Whig and Tory separa- 
ted us for a time. By the way, nobody talks Whig 
or Tory just now, and tho fighting men on each 
fide go about muzzled mid mute, like dogs after a 
proclamation about canine madness. Am 1 sorry 
for this truce or not? Half and half. It is all we 
have left to stir the blood, this little political brawl- 
ing. But better too little of it than too much. — 
Here I have received news of two deaths at once ; 
Lady The Scott, rny very old friend, and Archiliald 
Constable, the bookseller.” — He adds next day — 
u Yes! they are both, for very different reasons, 
subjects of reflection. Lady Diana Scott, widow 
of Walter Scott of Harden, was the last person 
whom I recollect so much older than myself, that 
she kept alwu\s at the tamo distance in point of 
age, so that she scarce seemed older to me (rela- 
tively) two years ago, when in her ninety-second 
year, than fifty years before. She was the daughter 
(alone remaining) of Tope’s Karl of Marchiuont, 
and, like her father, had an acute mind, and an 
eager temper. She was always kind to me, remark- 
ably 60 indeed when I was a hov. Constable's 
death might have been a most important thing to 
rue if it had happened some years ago, and 1 should 
then have lamented it nmeli. He has lived to do 
me some injury; yet, excepting the last ,£5000, 1 1 
think most unintentionally. He was a prince of 
booksellers ; his views sharp, powerful, and liberal; 
too •anguine, however,— and, like many bold and 
successful schemers, never knowing when to stand 
or stop, and not always calculating his means to 
bis object with mercantile accuracy. He was very , 
vain, for w hich he lmd some reason, having raised 1 
himself to great commercial eminence, as he might 
also, with good management, have attained great 
wealth, lie knew, I think, more of the business ; 
of a bookseller, in planning and executing popular 
works, than any roan of bis time. In hooks them- 
selves, lie had much bibliographical information, 
hut nunc whatever that could he termed literary. 
He knew the rare voluntas of his library, not oulv 
by the eye, but hv the touch, when blindfolded. 
Thomas Thomson saw him make this experiment, 

1 1 believe there i* no dmibt tl*rtt the Metropolitan Cathedral 
cfFI Andrew a had beta tH» tawvr in Emiujh' -# mnurk- 
tMe fait, trl-eit cite thinks St U.e »malhac«» amt prtvrij i»l tlie 
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| and that it might he complete, placed in Ins hand 
I an ordinary volume instead of one of these libri 
j rariuret. |le said he had over-estimated his ine- 
1 mory ; he could not recollect that volume. Constable 
j w as a violent tempered man with those lie dared use 
' freedom with. He was easily overawed by people 
of consequence ; but, as usual, took it out of those 
; whom poverty made subservient to him. Yet he 

■ was generous, and far from bad-hearted : — in per- 
I son good-looking, but very corpulent latterly; a 
| large feeder, and deep drinker, till his health l>e- 
! came weak. He died of water in tho chest, which 
| the natural strength of his constitution set long at 

I defiance. I have no great reason to regret him ; a 
' yet I do. If he deceived me, he also deceived hiin- 
, self.” 

Constable's spirit had been effectually broken by 
j his downfall. To stoop from being primus absque 
j fecund o among the Edinburgh booksellers, to be the 
I occupant of an obscure closet of a shop, without 
capital, without credit, all his mighty undertakings 
abandoned or gone into other hands, except indeed 
his Miscellany, which he had now no resources for 
pushing on in -the fashion he once contemplated,— 
this reverse was too much for that proud heart, 
lie no longer opposed a determined mind to the 
ailments of the body, and sunk on the 21st of this 
mouth, hating, as i tun told, looked, long ere he 
took to his bed, at least ten years older than lie 

■ was. lie died in his 54tli year; but into that space 
he had crowded vastly more than the usual average 
of zeal and energy, of hilarity and triumph, and 
perl laps of anxiety and misery. 

About tliis time the rumour became prevalent 
that Mr Canning’s health was breaking up among 
toils and mortifications of another order, and Scott’s 
Diary has some striking entries on this painful sub- 
ject. Meeting Lord Melville casually at the teat of 
a common friend towards the end of July, he says 
— 1 was sorry to see my very old friend, this 
upright statesman and honourable gentleman, de- 
prived of his jmwer and liis official income, which 
the number of his family must render a matter oft 
importance. He was cheerful — not affectedly so- - 
and Imin his declension like a wise and bravo man. 
Canning said the office of Premier was his by in- 
heritance; he could not, from constitution, hold it 
above two years, and then it would descend to Teel. 
Such is ambition ! Old friends forsaken — old prin- 
ciples changed — every effort used to give the vessel 
of the State a new direction, — and all to be Tali- 
nurua for two years !” 

Of the 10th of August — w*hen the news of Mr 
Canning’s death reached Abbotsford — and tho day 
following, are those entries : — “ The death of the 
Premier in announced — late George Canning — the 
witty, the accomplished, the ambitious ; — he who 
had toiled thirty years, and involved himself in the 
moat harassing discussions, to attain this dizzy 
height; he who had held it for three months of in- 
trigue and obloquy — and now a heap of dust, and 
that is all. He was an early and familiar friend of 
mine, through my intimacy with George Ellis. No 
man possessed a gayer and more playful wit in so- 
ciety ; no one, since Tift's time, had more command- 
ing sarcasm in debate; iu the House of Commons 
he w as the terror of that species 'of orators calk'd 


reentry. It i* Mated, with minute calculation*, and much «a- 
nhntk-n. !>y an old Scotch writer— rohaviw tl. t. ^ — 

in on* c celebrated treaties Dc TwrujnifithiU Antoni. 

\ 
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like Yelpeis. Hie lash fetched aw ay Ik»i h skin and and heard Sir Walter Scott, in the midst of iu* 
fleah» and would have penetrated the hide of a rhi- children and grandchildren and friends, must have 
lioeerus. In his conduct as a statesman ho had a rejoiced to nt'o that lifo still yielded him a store of 

f reat fault: ho lent himself too willingly to intrigue, pleasures, and thib his heart was as open to tlioir 
'hus he got into liis quarrel with Lord (astlemtgh, influence as o\er. 
and lost credit with die country for want of open- “ 1 was niueii struck by a few words vhidt fell 
ness. Thus, too, he got involved with the Queen's from him on this subject a short time afterwards, 
party to such an extent, that it filtered him upon \fter mentioning an accident which lutd spoiled 
that miserable occasion, aiul obliged him to but tor J die promised pleasure of a visit to his daughter in 
Sir Robert Wilson with dear friend, and </«i N<ud London, he then added— 4 I am like Seged, Lord of 
jfcficra/, and so furlli. The last composition with Ethiopia, vi the Rambler, who said that he would 
the Whigs was a sacrifice of principle on botli sides, have ten happy days, and all turned to diaappoint- 
I hive some reason to think they counted on get- meut. Hut, however, 1 have had as much happiness 
ting rid of him in two or three years. To me Can- in my time as most men, and 1 must not complain 
ning was always }>ersounlly most kind. 1 saw', with now. I said, tlutt whatever had been his share of 
paui, a great cluutge iu his health when I met him happiness, no man could have laboured bettor for it. 
at Colonel Holton's, at Storm, in 182.5. In London He answered -‘I consider the capacity to labour 
last year I thought him looking better. My nerves as |>art of the happiness 1 ltavc enjoyed.* 
have for these two or three last days Ikm*ii suseep- * “ Abbotsford was not much altered since 1824. 
tible of an acute excitement from the slightest I had then seen it complete, even to the statue of 
causes ; the beauty of the evening, the sighing of Muida at the door, though m 1824 old Maid* was 
the summer breeze, bring the tears into tuy eyes j *till alive, und now and then raised a majestic bark 
not unpleasantly. Hut 1 must take exercise, and • from behind the house. It was one of tho little 
ease - harden myself. There is no use in cucou- j scenes of Ablmtsford lifo which sliould havo been 
raging these moods of the mind. j pro starved by a painter, when Sir Walter strolled 

u A>tgu*t 11. — Wrote nearly five pages ; then j out in a sunny morning to eamw poor Miiida, and 
walked. A visit from Henry Scott; nothing known ! condole with him upon being so * very frail;’ the 
as yet about polities. A High Tory Administra- ng«-d hound dragging his gntuit limb* forward,— 
tit>n would be a great evil at this time. There are painfully, yet with sumo remains of dignity,— to 
repairs iu the structure of our constitution which meet the hand and catch tin* deep affectionate tones 
ought to be made at this season, und without w liich of his master. 

die people will not long be silent. A pure Whig «• The greatest observable difference which ilia 
Administration would probably play the devil by last tlmv years had made in the outward appear- 
attcmptiiig a Uiorough repair. As to a * oin pound, ancc of AliWsford, was in the advanced growth of 
or melo-dramatic Ministry, tho parts out of which , the plantations. Sir Walter now showed mo some 
such a one could be organised just now are at a ! rails and palisades, made of their wood, with mors 
terrible di-count in public estimation, nor will they ! self-coin pluceitey than I ever saw him betray ou 
be at par in a hurry again. The public were ge- | any oilier subject. The garden did not appear to 
ncrally shocked at the complete lack of principle ' interest him so much, and tho * mavis and merle’ 
testified on the late occasion, and by some who till w ere, upon principle, allowed to use their discretion 
then had high credit. The Duke of Wellington has ; U s to the fruit. His favourite afternoon exercise* 
risen by his lino ness on the one side, Earl Grey on was to ramble through his grounds, conversing with 

the other." j those who accompanied liim, and trimming his 

; young tn*es with a large knife. Never have I re- 
He received, about this time, a third vb>it from reived an invitation more gladly than wheu ho has 
Mr J. L. Adolphus. Tho second occurred iu Au- said — 4 if you like a walk m tho plantations, I will 
gust 1824, and since that tiino they had not met. ‘ bestow my tediouhiu hs u|H»n you after one o’clock.’ 
t transcribe a few paragraphs from my friend’s ! His conversation at such times ran hi tliat natural, 
memoranda, on which 1 formerly drew so largely. ! ussy, desultory course, which accords so well with 
lie says: — I the ,'rregulur movements of a walk over hill and 

44 Calamity had burnt* heavily nj>on Sir Walter in | woodland, and which he has himself described so 
the interval; but the painful and anxious feeding j well in his (‘pintle to Mr Skene. 1 1 remember with 
with which a friend is approached for the find time |uirticulur j Vasure one of our walks through Uuj 
under such circumstances, gave way at one© to the j romantic little ravine of tho lluntly Hum. Our 
unaasuxncd serenity of his manner. There were i progress was leisurely, for tile path was somewhat 
some signs of age about him which tho mere laps© j difficult to him. < Occasionally he would stop, and, 
of time w'ould scarcely have accounted for; but his i leaning on his walking-stick and fixing his eyes on 
spirits were abated only, not broken; if they had those of the hearer, pour forth some sonorous stanza 
sunk, they lutd sunk equably and gently. It was a of an old poem applicable to the scene, or to tho 
declining, not a clouded sun. 1 do not remember, last subject of tbc conversation. Several times wo 
at this period, hearing him make any reference to paused to admire the good taste, as it sceftied, with 
the afflictions ho had suffered, except once, wlten, which his great Highland staghound, Nimrod, al- 
speaking of liis Life of Napoleon, he said 4 he knew ways displayed himself on those prominent points 
that it had some inaccuracies, but he believed it of tlie little glen, where his figure;, in combination 
would be found right in all essential points and with the scenery, had the most picturesque effect, 
then added, in ^ quiet, but affecting tone, 4 1 could Sir Waiter accounted for this by observing that the 
have done it bettor, if I could have written at situations were of tliat kind which the dog’s in- 
more leisure, end with a mind more at ease.’ One stinct would probably draw him to if looking out 

morning a party was made to breakfast at Chiefs- J - -r — 

wood; and any one who on that occasion looked at * 1 Nt “ MwidIob” — Poetical Harks, p. 1V7* 
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for game. Tu speaking of the Huntly Burn I used j 
the word * brook. 9 ‘ It is bar illy tlmt,’ said he ; — 

* it is just a runnel.* Emerging into a more open 
country, wo saw a road a little below us, on each 
side of which were some feathery saplings. 6 1 like,* 
he said, ‘ that way of giving ail eyelash to the road. 9 
Independently of the? recollections called up by 
particular objects, his eye and mind always seemed 
to dwell with a perfect complacency on his own 
portion of the vale of Tweed : he used to say that 
lie did not know a more * liveable* country. 

u A substitute for walking, which he always very 
cheerfully used, and which at last liecamu liis only 
resource for any distant excursion, was a ride in a 
four-wheeled open carriage, holding four jKirsons, 
hut not absolutely limited to that, number cm an 
emergency. Tame as this exercise might be in 
comparison with riding cm horseback, or with walk- 
ing under propitious circumstances, yet as ho wu£ 
rolled along to Melrose, or Bowhill, or Yair, his 
spirits always freshened ; the* air, the sounds, the 
familiar yet romantic seem*, wakened up all the 
poetry of his thoughts, and happy were they who 
heard it resolve itself into words. At the sight of 
certain objects — for example, in passing the green 
foundations of the little chapel of Limlean, where 
tho body of the ‘ Dark Knight of Liddcsdale* w us 
deposited, on its way to Mel row;, — it would, I sup- 
pose, have been impossible for him, iinli*<H with a 
companion hopelessly unsusceptible or preoccupied, 
to forbear Home passing comment, some harping (if 
the word may be favourably used) on the tradition 
of the place*. This was, perhaps, what he called 
‘ bestowing his tediousness ; 9 but if any one could 
think these effusions tedious l>ecauHe they often 
broke forth, such a man might have; objected against 
tho rushing of the Tweed, or the stirring of the 
trees in the wind, or any other natural melody, that 
he had heard the same thing before. 

“ Some days of my visit were marked by an al- 
most perpetual confinement to tin* house ; the rain 
being incessant. But tho evenings were as bright 
and cheerful as the atmosphere of tho days was 
dreary. Not that tho gloomiest morning could ever 
he wearisome under a roof where, iudcjn'iideutly of 
the roMHicces in society which the house afforded, 
the visitor might, ransack a library, unique, I sup- 
pose*, in some of its collections, and in all its depart- 
ments interesting and characteristic of the founder. 
So many of tho volumes were enriched with anec- 
dotes or comments in his own hand, tliat to look 
over his hooks was in some degree convening with 
him. And sometimes this occujtation was pleasantly 
interrupted by a snatch of actual conversation wiili 
himself, when lie ei lie red from his own room to 
consult or take away a book. I low often have I 
heard with pleasure, after a long silence, the uu- 
even step, the noint of the stick striking against 
the floor, und then seen the poet himself emerge 
from liis study, with a face of thought but yet of 
eheei*fulni*ss, followed perhaps by Nimrod, who 
stretched his litnhs and yawned, as if tired out w ith 
some abstruse investigation. 

On one of the rainy tlays I have nlhuk*d to, 
when walking at the u>ual hour became hopeless, 
Sir Waltei' asked me to sit with him while ho con- 
tinued liis morning occupation, giving me, for my 
own employment, the publications of the Bannntyne 
Club. Ilia study, as l recollect it, was strictly a 
work-room, though on elegant one. It lias l>oon 


fancifully decked out in pictures, but it had, I think, 
very few articles of mere ornament. The chief of 
these was the print of Stothard’s Canterbury Pil- 
grims, which hung over the chimneypiece, and from 
the place assigned to it, must have been in great 
favour, though Sir Walter made the characteristic 
criticism upon it, that, if the procession were to 
move, the young squire who is prancing in the fore- 
ground would in another minute be over his horse’s 
head. The shelves were stored with serviceable 
books; ono door opened into tho great library, and 
! a hanging-stair within the room itself communica- 
ted with his bedroom. It would have been a good 
lesson to a desultory student, or even to a mode- 
rately active amanuensis, to see the unintermitted 
energy with which Sir Walter Scott applied himself 
to his work. 1 conjectured that he was at this time 
writing the Tales of a Grandfather. When we had 
sat down to our respective employments, the still- 
ness of the room was unbroken, except by the light 
rattle of the rain against tho windows, and the dash- 
ing trot of Sir Walter’s pen over his paper; sounds 
not very unlike each other, and which seemed to 
vie together in rapidity and continuance. Some- 
times, when ho stopped to consult a book, a short 
dialogue would take r^ice upon the subjects with 
which 1 was occupied — about Mary Queen of Scots, 
perhaps, or Viscount Dundee; ; or, again, the silence; 
might be broken for a moment by some merry out- 
cry in the hall, from one of the little grandchildren, 
which w'ould half waken Nimrod, or Bran, or Spice, 
as they slept at Sir Walter’s feet, and produce a 
growl or a stifled bark — not in anger, but by way 
of protest. For matters like these, work did not 
proceed the worse, nor, as it seemed to me, did Sir 
Walter feel at all discomposed by such interrup- 
tions as a message, or the entrance of a visiter. 
One door of his study opened into the hull, and 
there did not appear to be any understanding that 
lie should not bo disturbed. At tho end of our 
morning we attempted a sortie, hut had mado only 
a little way in the shrubbery -walks overlooking the 
Tweed, when the rain drove us hack. The river, 
swollen and discoloured, rwept by majestically, and 
the sight drew from Sir Walter his favourite lines — 

■ I *ve soon Twcod'a silver streams, glittering in the bunr.y 
bennia, 

Turn drumly and dark, as they rolled on tlioir w.»y.' 

j There could not have been a better moment for 
j appreciating the imagery of the last line. L think 
it was in this short walk that he mentioned to me, 
; with groat satisfaction, the favourable prospects of 
j his literary industry, and spoke sanguincly of re- 

• trieving his * losses with the booksellers.* 

| “ Those who have seen Abbotsford will remember 

j that there is at the end of the hall, opposito to the 

• entrance of the library, an arched door-way leading 
| to other rooms. One night some of the party ob- 
j served that, by an arrangement of light, easily to 
j be imagined, a luminous space was formed upon 
, the library door, in which the shadow of a person 
1 standing in the opposite archway made a very iin- 
! posing appearance, the body of the hall remaining 
| quite chirk. Sir Walter had sometime before told 

bis frieuds of tlie deception of sight (mentioned in 
his Dcuiouology) which made him for a moment 
imagine a figure of l*ord Byron standing in the 
same hall. 1 The discoverers of the little phantas- 

l " Not Inn* after the death of a late iifostriotn met, who 
hart liUcrt. white living, a grvtit station in the eye of the public, 
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uiagoria which 1 have just described, called to him 
to conic mul sc*«* th* ir ghost. Whether he thought 
that raising ghosts at a man's door was not a come- 
ly amusement, or whether the parody upon a cir- 
cumstance which liad made sonic impression upon 
his own fancy was a little too strong, lie eert.iinly 
did uot enter into the jest. 

On the subjects commonly designated as tin 
4 marvellous,' his mind was susceptible, and it was • 
del'cate. lie loved to liandlo them in liis own man- i 
ner luid at his r>.\ii season, not to be pressed with | 
them, or brought to anythin*: like a test of belief or , 
disbelief iv-.jH*cting them. Inhere is, perhaps, m 1 
most mind-, a point more or less advanced, at which ! 
j nen ‘dill ity on these subjects may bo found to waver. ! 
Sir W aller Scott, as it seemed to me, never cured ; 
to ascertain very precisely where this point lay in i 
hU own mental constitution; still less, l suppose, | 
did he wish the iuveHt'gntioii to ho sorionwly pur- , 
y ued by oilior*. In no instnnee, hnwover, was his ] 
eolhMjUt.il elotpiemi. 1 more striking than when he | 
w;ts w» ii launched in some 4 tale of wonder.’ The ; 
story came from him with an equally good grace, j 
wle-ther it \v;s to receive a natural solution, to be . 
? milfd at as nv. rely fantastical, or to Like its chance ' 
oi' a .M.Tious reception.” j 

About the close of August Sir Walter's Diary is j 
ehictly oecupied w ith an affair which, as the reader ; 
of the previous chapter is aware, did not come al- i 
together unexpectedly on him. Among the doeu- : 
monks laid be ton* him in the Colonial Office, when ! 
lie \mvs in Loudon at tin* close of 1 N‘2f>, wen* some 
which represented one of Ibionapurtc’a attendants at j 
St Helena, <»« iieral (iuitrgaud, ns having been guilty 
of gross unfairness, giving tlio English Government t 
private information that the Emperor's complaints s 
of ill-usage were utterly unfounded, and yet then, I 
and afterwards, adding and assisting the delusion in 
Fiance as to the harshness of Sir Hudson Lowe’s ■ 
conduct towards his captive. Sir Walter, when 1 
using them* remarkable 1 documents, guessed that. 

< iourgaud might he inclined to fix a personal quarrel 
on himself ; and there now appeared in the news- 
papers a succession of hints that the* General was 
seriously lent on this purpose. He applied, os 
•* ('ofnutf (li'tttjj” would have done forty years be- 
fore, to 44 77/i' ilttruruf” 

Di a ky — 44 A ii'iurt *27.- - A singular letter from 
a lady, requesting me to father a novel of her*. 
That won't, pass. — Cadell transmits a notice from 
the French pap/rs that Gourgaud has gone, or is 
going, to London; and the hibliopolist is in a great 
funk. 1 luck some part of his instinct. I have 
done Gourgaud no wrung, i have written to Will 


Clerk, who ha*’ mettle in trim, and will think of my 
honour, as well as my safety.” 

44 To ir* v v<vNi Clerk, »/., h tow Court, 

Edinburgh. 

*' Ahtatsforri, 97th August ltl'27. 

44 My Dear t'lerk, — I am about to claim an espe- 
cial service from you in the name of our long and 
intimate fru 'ulship. 1 understand, from a passage 
in the French pajH’rs, that. General Gourgaud him, 
or is about to set out for London, to ti'rify the facts 
:ivem*d concerning him in my history of Nnpoleou. 
Now% iii case of a jwrrsonnl ajipcul to me, I have to 
nay that his confessions to itonm Stunner, Count 
llnlmum, and others at St llelcnn, confirmed by 
liim in various n*conled con versa lions with Mr 
Goufhurn, then Und**r Socivtary of State — were 
documents of a historical nature which l found with 
others in the Colonial Office, and was therefore 
perfectly entitled to use. If his language has lx*en 
misrepresented, he has ei*rtainly been very unfor- 
tunate; fur it has 1/oeii misrepresented hv four or 
live different people* to whom he Kiid the sunio 
things — true or false, he knows best. I also ncted 
with delicacy towards hint, leaving out whatever 
related to his private quarrels with Hertrand, Are., 
so that, in fact, lie has no reason to complain of me, 
since it is ridiculous to suppose 1 w»m to HupprcHK 
l^st oricu l evidence, furnished l»y him voluntarily, 
because his pivKont sentiments render it tin pleasing 
for him that thorn* which he formerly entertained 
should lie known. Still, like a man who tiuds him- 
self in it scrape. General Gourgaud may wish to 
fight himself out of it, and if the quarrel should he 
thrust on me — why, I iriff not baulk him, Jarkir. 
Ho shall not dishonour the country through my 
fiiiles, 1 ran assure him. I have, of course, no wish 
to bring the thing to such an arhitrcmcut. Now, 
in this ease, 1 hhaJ! have occasion fora sensible mid 
resolute friend, and I naturally look for him in the 
companion of my youth, on whose firmness ami 
sagacity I can with such perfect confidence rely. 
Jf you can do me this office of friendship, will yon 
have (he kindness to let inn know when* or bow* wo 
can form a s|wedy junction, should eimmmtuiiec.*; 
require it. 

44 After all, the matter may be a I'amint) on dit. 
Hut it is best to be pr«*purod. The passages are in 
the ninth volume of the* hook, i’ray look at them. 
I have an ollicinl copy of the principal comnmni- 
j ration. Of *he others I have abridged extracts. 

Should he desire to see them, 1 conceive J cannot 
! refuse to give him copies, as 0 it is likely they may 
not admit him to the Colonial Office. Hut if he 
asks any ujiology or explanation for having rondo 
; use of hU name, it is my purpose to decline it, and 


a literary friend, to whom the deceased liad been well known, | curacy with which fancy luid inipnwri Ujion the bodily eye 
woe engaged, during tlie darkening twilight of on uutuitm even* { the peculiarities of dress and posture of the Illustrious poet. 
Inc, In perusing on/* of the publications which professed «<> de- Sensible, however, of the delusion, tie felt no sentiment wive 
tail the habits and opinions of the distinguished individual who I that of wrm/lcr at the extraordinary accuracy of the resem- 
was now no mure. As the reader liad enjoyed the intimacy of bbwr-c, and alcjjjxsd onwards towards the figure. which resolved 
the doeo:*acd to a considerable decree, Ik- was deeply Inu rested , Itself, as he approached, into tlie various materials of which it 
In the publication, which contained some particulars relating i was composed. Thm were mmly a sew'n, owupiH by grout- 
to himself ami other frit-nil*, a visiter was sitting in the apart- ! coats, shawls, plaids, and such ntlwr article* u.» uMinlly are found 
inent, who was al.*» encaged In reading. Their sitting-room j in n country entrance-hall* Tho spectator returned to tlie i|ot 
opened into an entrance- ball, rattier fantastically fitted up with \ from which tie Ink! seen tlie lUuakpii, and endeavoured, with all 
nr tides of armour. Skins of wild animals, and the like. It was his power, to recall tlie Image which liad bren so singularly 
when laying down bis book, and passing' Into this JuUI. through I vivid. Hut this was beyond bis capacity ; and the person who 
which the moon was beginning to shine, that the individual of j bad witnessed the apparition, or, mors properly, whose excited 
whom I speak, saw right before him, and In a standing posture, ! state had been the means of raising it, bad only to return into 
tlie ekact representation of his departed friend, whose rccol- j tlie apartment, and tell bis young friend under what a striking 
lection had been so strongly brought to bis imagination. He hallucination he had fora moment laboured."-— Stott's Lrl- 
stopped fora single moment, so as to no' ice tlie won-krful nc- \ ten on Demonolwy atul Wltehcraft, pp. 'W.V. 

I 
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stand to oomeqtienccs. 1 am aware I could march 
oft 1 upon the privileges of literature, and so forth, 
but i have no taste for that species of retreat ; and 
if a gentleman nays to me 1 have injured him, how- 
ever captious the quarrel may lie, I certainly do 
not think, as a man of honour, 1 can avoid giving 
him satisfaction, without doing intolerable injury 
to my own feelings, and giving rise to the most 
malignant uniiuud versions, i need not say that l 
shall be anxious to hear from you, and that I al- 
ways am, Dcdr Clerk, affectionately vours, 

Walter Scott.” 

Diary — u September 4. — William Clerk quite 
ready unci willing to stand my friend if (jourgaiul 
should come my road. Ho agrees with me that 
there is no reason why he should turn on me, but 
that if lie docs, reason or none, it is best to stand 
buff to him. It appeurs to me that what is least 
forgiven in u man of any mark or likelihood, is want 
of that article blackguardly called pinch. All the 
fine qualities of genius cannot make amends for it. 
Wo arc told the genius of poets, especially, is ir- 
reconcilable with this species of grenadier accom- 
plishment. Jf so, quel chit* a da yen re / 

* September 10. — < iotirgatid’s wrath hits hurst 
forth in a very distant clap of thunder, in which lie 
net'iecs me of contriving, with the Ministry, to 
Hander his rag of a reputation, lie lie cl -- d for 
a fool, to make his case worst* by stirring. I shall 
only revenge myself h\ publishing the whole ex- 
tracts I made from the records of the Colonial 
Oilier, in which lie will lind enough to make him 
bite his nails. 

“September 17.- Deceived from James Dalian- 
tvue the proofs of my Keply, with some cautious 
halaam from mine honest friend, alarmed by a 
Highland colonel, who hud described Gourgaud us 
a v mural# famous fencer, marksman, mid 

bo forth. 1 wrote, in answer, which is true, that 1 
hoped all my friends would trust to my acting with 
proficr caution and advice; hut that if 1 were ca- 
pable, in a limuuiit of weakness, of doing anything 
short of what my honour demanded, 1 should die 
the death of a poisoned rat in a hole, out of mere 
sense of my own degradation. God knows, that, 
though life* is placid enough with me, I do not feel 
anything to attach me to it so strongly as to occa- 
sion my avoiding any risk which duty to my cha- 
racter may demand from me. -I set to work with 
the Tales of a Grandfather, second volume, and 
finished four pages.” 

M To the J'Jditor of tfo' Wnibtnyh Weekly Journal. 

“ Aliliotitlonl, Sipt. 14. 1837- 

“ Sir, - 1 observed in the London papers which 
1 received vesterday, a letter from General Gour- 
gaud, which 1 beg you will have the g«mdness to 
reprint, with this communication anti the papers 
accompanying it. 

* 4 1 1 appears, that the General isgreatlv displeased, 
because, availing myself of formal official documents, 
1 have represented him, in my Life of Buona|»arU», 
as* communicating to the British Government and 
the representatives of others of the Allied Powers, 
certain statements in matter, which he seems at 
present desirous to deny or disavow, though iu wluit 
ikgree, or to wluit extent, ho has not explicitly 
stated. 


u Upon these grounds, fori can discover no other, 
General Gourgaud has been pleased to charge me, 
in the most intemperate terms, as the agent of a 
plot, contrived by the late British Ministers, to 
slander and dishonour him. I will not attempt to 
imitate the General either in his eloquence or his 
invective, but coniine myself to the simple fact, that 
his accusation against me is as void of truth as it is 
of plausibility. I undertook, and carried on, the 
task of writing the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
without the least intercourse with, or encourage-' 
ment from, the Ministry of the time, or any person 
connected with them ; nor was it until my task was 
very far advanced, that I asked and obtained per- 
* mission from the Earl Bathurst, then Secretary for 
the Colonial Department, to consult such docu- 
ments as his office afforded, concerning the resi- 
dence of Napoleon at St Helena, llis Lordship’s 
, liberality, with that of Mr Hay, the Under Secretary, 

\ permitted me, in the month of October last, per- 
sonal access to the official records, when I inspected 
more than sixteen quarto volumes of letters, from 
w hich I made mcniorauda or extracts at my own 
discretion, unactuated by any feeling excepting the 
wish to do justice to all parties. 

“ Tlu* papers relating to General Gourgaitd and 
; his communications were not pointed out to me by 
: any one. They occurred, in the course of my rc- 
. searches, like other pieces of information, and vvero 
of too serious and important a character, verified 
: as they were, to be omitted in the history. The 
idea that, dated and authenticated as they are, they 
could have been false documents, framed to mis- 
lend future historians, seems us absurd, us it is 
positively false that they were, fabricated on any 
understanding w ith me, who had not at the time of 
their date the slightest knowledge of their exist- 
ence. 

“ To me, evidence, ex facie the most unques- 
tionable. bore, that General Gourgaud had attested 
certain facts of importance to different persons, at 
different times and places ; mid it did not, I own, 
l occur to ine that what he is stated to have made 
the subject of grave a^tertiou and attestation, could 
or ought to be received as matter of doubt, be- 
cause it rested only on a verbal communication 
mado before responsible witnesses, and was not 
concluded by any formal signature of the party. 1 
have been accustomed to consider a gentleman’s 
word as equally worthy of credit with his hand- 
writing. , 

“ At the same time, in availing myself of theso 
documents, 1 felt it a duty to confine myself en- 
tirely to those particulars which concerned the his- 
tory of Napoleon, his person and liis situation at St 
Helena ; omitting all subordinate matters in which 
General Gourgaud, ill his communications with our 
Ministers and others, referred to transactions of ft 
more private cliaracter, personal to himself and 
other gentlemen residing at St Helena. I shall ob- 
serve the same degree of restraint as far as possible, 
out of the sincere respect I entertain for the honour 
and fidelity of General Gourgaud’s companions in 
exile, who might justly complain of me for reviving 
the memory of petty altercations ; but out of no de- 
ference to General Gourgaud, to whom 1 owe none. 
The line which General Gourgaud has adopted, 
obliges me now, in respect to my own charactc r, hi 
lay the full evidence before the public — subject 
only to the above restriction — that it may appeal 
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how for it beat's out tlio account given of thwe 
transactions in my His ton of NajHilcon. 1 should 
have l*eeu equally willing to have communicated 
ny authorities to Gtwierul (rouigaud in private, had 
he made such a request, according to tho ordinary 
courtesies of society. 

u 1 trust that, iqsm reference to the Life of Na- 
poleon, I sliali be found to have used the infor- 
iuat ; on these documents afforded, with becoming 
respect to pri\ate holing*, and, at the swine time, 
with the courage and candour due to ilic truth of 
1 lisle vv. If 1 were capable of failing in either ro- 
spc'ct, I should doepise myself as much, if |»»*ihle, 
as 1 do the resentment of (intend (Jourgaud. The 
historian's ta*k of exculpation is of course ended, , 
when lie has published authorities of nppuivnt y§- 
tlieutieity. If (iener.d (iourgaud shall undertake 
to prove that the subjoined documents are false 
and forged, in whole or in part, the burden of the 
proof will lie with liiitiM If ; and something better 
than the assertion of the party interested will be 
ntces*.ir\ to overcome the testimony of Mr (Joul- 
burn a u( l tin* other evidence 

“ There i* indeed another course. General (lour- 
gaud tuuv reprcseiittho whole of hUeoiniiiuniealiniis 
ns a trick played off upon the English Ministers, in 
order to induce them to grant his |tcrHin:tl liberty. 
Hut 1 cannot imitate the General's dhreeard of 
common civility, h* far as to Mip|Mwc him tiipuhlo 
of a’ total departure from veracity, when giving 
evidence upon lii^ word of honour. In represent- 
ing Hie Kx-Kmpi nir's health us good, his liiiaures 
as ample, his means of escape as easy and frequent, 
while lie kin w his condition to be the ivver-e i.i 
every particular, < General Gourguiid must have b« i n 
’sensible, that tin* deceptive views thus impiva-ed 
oil the Hiitish Ministers must have had the natu- 
ral effect of adding to the rigours of his patron's 
eoufinement. Napoleon, it must lie mHilliclul, 
would receive the visits of no English plivsiciun in 
whom Sir Hudson Lowe seemed to repose evuli 
deuce, and lie shunned, as much as possible, all 
intercourse with the HritMi. Whom, therefore, 
were Sir Hudson Lowe and the ilriti-h Ministers 
to h' l;i ve concerning tin* real state of his he alth 
and cimiinstancos, jf they were to refuse credit to 
Ids own aide-de-camp, an officer of distinction, 
whom ur» one could suppose guilty of slandering 
his master f«#r the purpose of obtiiiuing a straight 
passage to England for himself, instead of living 
subjected to the inconvenience of going round by 
the Cape of Hood Hope? And again, when Gene- 
ral Gourgnud, having arrived in Loudon, and the 
purpose of hi» supposed deception being fully at- 
tained, continued to represent Napoleon as 'feigning 
poverty whilst in affluence, affecting illness whilst 
in health, and possessing ready means of «**roape 
whilst he was complaining of unnecessary restraint 
--what effect could such statements produce on 
Lord Bathurst and tlio other members of the 
British Ministry, except a disregard to Napoleon's 
remonstrances, and a rigorous increase of every 
recaution necessary to prevent liis escape ? They 
ad the evidence of one of his most intimate per- 
sonal attendants to justify them for acting thus ; 
and tiieir own responsibility to Britain, and to Eu- 
rope, for the safe custody of Napoleon, would have 
rendered them inexcusable had 1)105 acted other- 
wise.* 

•* It i* no concfvu of mine, however, licvv the ac- 
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tual teuth of the fact s'lnds. It is Jufflcisut to ms 
to have shown, dmt 1 have not laid to General Gour- 
gaiuFs diarge a ^ngle expression for which 1 had 
not tin* most indubitable authority. If 1 have boon 
guilty of over-credulity in attaching more weight to 

* i ‘iiewl GourgandV evidence tlmn it deserves, 1 am 

vvi 11 taught not to n*|x*nt the error, and the world, 
too, may profit by the lesson. — 1 nm, Sir, your hum- 
ble servant, Walter Scott.” 

To thi* letter Gourgaud made u fiery rejoinder; 
but Scott declined to prolong the paper w'ar, simply 
stati ig in Ballanty ne*s print, tliat “ while leaving 
i he question to the decision of the British public, 
lie shook! have as little hesitation iu referring it 
to the French nation, provided the doeimients ho 
i had produced wore allowed to bo printed in the 
French new>pajn»rs, /row irAir/i Hitherto they had 
rjW* And' he would indeed have been 
idle liad he said mure than this, for his cause had 
been taken up oil the instant by every English 
journal, of whatever polities; and The Time* thus 
i summed up its very effective demolition of his an- 
, lagouist:- 

" HrWnlter dl«l that which would have nrrurmdto 
©very liont*! man. whom* fuir-dralliiK had viuln.l Inipulutioni 
ca*t ujhiii it. He iniidin^l ills autliurii it*». extracted Imm tlio 

* *'diinii|] Ofliiv. To thi'n* (icneral (oiurKiiiid'M pres nt pamphlet 
pmlow* to Ik* u rv|*lv ; t.nt «« iln eiiiiwlenl miudy deeliirt*, that 
vuh evuv iviulinoN to arUtiwwle<lKe--und. indeed, whh every 
w imIi to dtseowr - Mtiis'llum; like a <lclciuv of tin* ehunu'ter of 

tiourvmid, wIidm* k<mh| mtiiie |i;ih iilnfit* Ik i ii Implica- 
ted _ (for that of sir Weller w:u» iihtiitilutilly clesivd. « v» n lutd 
lilt* oftuial dtK'UiutnlN width ho coiiMilttd lurticd nut to Ik* is 
late* iu* tin \ ap|M iir to Ik* utiqiieMionahlcl, the charge riRtiinkt 
the i.t ncnd stands pri*cl«’l> wl.« n* It ww» lieforc thU ilbjudued 
at tempi ui refutation wtui ’pul, IHted ; and In uo ouu liHtunco 
«:iii we main* out :i withfm-tory ainoitr in tin* plain imw rtlnn, 
that finuripitid had In n | ten ted tiiMi mm eithi r )stmy<*d bun- 
napnrte, nr wicnilced the lintli. In the fienernl'n ri-ply in Sir 
Walter Ntill'n *t«t» m> nt. there in eiuniah, even to aatiety, of 
declamation agaiu-t lln* laiwlidi tiovcitmi' nt under Lord Ca*«« 
th-miRli,- . «f Miht< rfni'e and npiivoi nt Ion with n*wir*l In tli« 
vnr<la on n*eor«l mniitoi hi mm If, and of anwn nl uho and Itlb 
linj^agute aKaiii-il tl.« hitiloriau who hua placarded him ; hill of 
direct and kui < eanfld ih > kii< , «u thin* In not nnu xyllahle. *J h« 
Aid-de-cninp of St Helena kIiown Idim* If tti Ik* tiothitift Iwtter 
than n crum ktwi i n n hlimii n r and a tHiphiM." 

Sir Walter’s family wnv, of coursi*, relieved from 
eoimidi-rabJe anxietv, when lli«* newspapers ceased 
to give paragraphs about (iciicral (*oiirguud$ and 
the blowing over of Uiis alarm was particularly 
acceptable to bis eldest daughter, who bad to turn 
southwards about tlio beginning of October, lie 
himseir certainly eared little or nothing about that 
(or any similar)* affair ; and if it had any effect at 
all upon bis spirits, they wore pleasurably excited 
and stimulator. Hr jmsscssed a pair of pistols taken 
from Napoleon's carriage at Waterloo, uml presented 
to him, 1 lieiievc, by the late Honourable Colonel 
James StanbojK*, and bo said be designed to make 
uw- of tiiem, in case the controversy should end in 
a rencounter, and his friend Clerk should think 
a* well as he did of their fabric. But this was 
probably a jest. J may observe that l omx saw Sir 
| Walter shoot at a mark with pistols, and ho ac- 
quitted himself well ; so much so as to excite great 
admiration in some young officers whom he laid 
found practising in his barn on a rainy day. With 
tlio rifle, he is said by those who knew him in cariy 
life to have been a very gfiod shot indeed. 

Before (sourgaud fell quite asleep, Sir Walter 
made an excursion to Edinburgh to meet his friends, 
Mrs Maclean Ch-phane and I«ac1y Northampton, 
with whom he had some business to transact ; and 

i 
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they, feeling, as all hie intimate friend#* at this time 
did, that the kindliest thing they could do by him 
was to keep him as long as possible away from his 
desk, contrived to seduce him into escorting them 
as far as Greenock on their way to the Hebrides. 
He visited on his return his esteemed kinsman, Mr 
Campbell of Blythswood, 1 in whose park he saw, 
with much interest, the Argylo Stone, marking the 
spot whew# the celebrated Karl was taken prisoner 
in IfiHo. He notes in his Diary, that u the High- 
land drovers an# still apt to break Blythswood’s 
fences to hco this Stone and thru records the 
capital turtle, &c. of his friend’s entertainment, and 
sonic good stories told at table, especially this: — 
w Prayer of the# minister of the Cumbrays, two 
miserable islands in the mouth of the Clyde : 1 0 
Lord, bless :uid be gracious to the Greater and the 
Lesser Cumbrays, and in tliy mercy do not forget 
the adjacent islands of Groat Britain and Ireland.’ 
This is non porno- naVmtt* with a vengeance.” 

Another halt was at the noble seat of his early 
friend Crunstoun, by the Kails of the Clyde. He 
says — “ Craiistoim and I walked before dinner. I 
never saw the Groat Fall of Corra Linn from this 
side before, and 1 think it the best point, per- 
haps; at all events, it is not that from which it is 
usually seen ; so Lord Coreliousc has the sight, and 
escapes the locusts. This is a superb place. Grans- 
toun lias as much feeling about improvement as 
other things. Like all new improvers, he is at more 
expense than in necessary, plants too thick, and 
trenches whore trenching is wipe r thorns. But this 
is the eagerness of a young artist. Besides the 
grand lion, the Fall of Clyde, lie has more than one 
lion’s whelp; — a fall of a brook in a clcugh called 
Mill's Gill must bo superb in rainy weather. The 
old Castle of Corelimise, too, is much more castle- 
like ou this than from the other side. My old 
friend was very happy when 1 told him the favour- 
able prospect of my affairs. To be sure, if L come 
through, it will bo wonder to all, and most to my- 
self.” 

On returning from this trip, Scott found an in- 
vitation from Lord and Lady ilavensworth to meet 
the 1 hike of Wellington at their castle near Durham. 
The Duke was then making a progress in the north 
of Kiigkmd, to which additional importance was 
given hv tin; uncertain state of political arrange- 
ments ; -- the chance of Lord Goderich’s being able 
to maintain himself as Canning’s successor seeming 
very precarious — and the opinion that his Grace 
must soon be called to a higher station than that of 
Commander of the Forces, which he had accepted 
under the new Premier, gaining ground every day. 
Sir Walter, who felt lor the Great Captain the pure; 
and exalted devotion flint might have been expected 
from some honoured soldier of his banners, accepted 
this Invitation, and witnessed a scene of enthusiasm 
with which its principal object could hardly liave 
been more gratified than he was. 

Diary — w October l. -l set about work for two 
hours, and finished three pages; thou walked for 
two hours ; then home, adjusted Sheriff processes, 
and cleared the table. 1 am to set off to-morrow 

* AivhllvnM Campbell. Ksq., Lord- Lieutenant of Renfrew- 
shire, anti often M.r. for C«taiM$ow. This excellent man, wluw 
memory will lung be honoured in the district which his muni- 
ficent benevolence adorned, died in London, September ItKRf, 
ft 
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for Ilavensworth Castle, to meet the Duke of Wei 
lington ; a great let off, I suppose. Yet I would 
almost rather stay, and sec two days more of Lock- 
hart and my daughter, who will be off before my 

return. Perhaps But there is no end to jper- 

haps. We must cut the rope, and let the vessel 
drive down the tide of destiny. 

" Octol>er 2. — Set out in the morning at seven,, 
and reached Kelso by a little past ten with my own 
horses. Then took tho Wellington coach to carry 
me to Wellington — smart that. Nobody inside 
but an old lady, who proved a toy-woman in Edin- 
burgh ; her head furnished with as substantial ware 
as her shop, but a good soul, I ’so warrant her. 
Heard all her debates with her landlord about a 
n#w door to tho cellar — and the propriety of pay- 
ing rent on the 15th or 25th of May. Landlordfrand 
tenants will have different opinions on that subject. 
We dined at Wooler, where an obstreperous horse 
retarded us for an hour at least, to the great alarm 
of my friend the toy-woman. — A r .i>. She would 
have made a good featlicr-bed if the carriage had 
happened to fail, aud her undermost. The heavy 
roads had retarded us near an hour more, so that 
1 hesitated to go to Ilavensworth so late ; but my 
gondwomau’s tales of dirty sheet**, and certain re- 
collections of a Newcastle inn, induced mo to go 
on. When I arrived, the family had just retired. 
Lord Ilavensworth and Mr Liddell came down, 
however, and both received me as kindly as pos- 
sible. 

“October 3. — Bose about eight or later. My 
morals begin to bo corrupted by travel and fine 
company. Went to Durham with Lord Itavens- 
worth betwixt one ami two. Found the gentlemen 
of Durham county and town assembled to receive 
the Duke of Wellington. I saw several old friends, 
and with difficulty suited names to faces, and faces 
to names. There were Dr Phil potts, Dr Gilly, and 
his wile, and a world of acquaintance, — among 
others. Sir Thomas Lawrence; whom 1 asked to 
come on to Abbotsford, but he could not. He is, 
from habit of coaxing his subjects, I suppose, a 
little too fair spoken, otherwise very pleasant. Tho 
Duke arrived very late. There were bells, and 
cannon, and drums, trumpets, and banners, besides 
a fine troop of yeomanry. The address was well 
expressed, and as well answered by the Duke. The 
enthusiasm of the ladies and the gentry was great 
— tho common people more lukewarm. Thq Duke 
has lost popularity in accepting political power, lie# 
will bo more useful to his country, it may be, than 
over, but will scarce be so gracious in the people's 
eyes — and lie will not care a curse for what out- 
ward show lie lias lost. But I must not talk of 
curses, for wc are going to take our dinner with the 
Bishop of Durham. — Wc dined about one hundred 
aud forty or fifty men, — a distinguished company 
for rank and property; — Marshal Boresford, and 
Sir John, 9 amongst others — Marquis of Lothian, 
Lord Fevorsham, Marquis Londonderry — and I 
know not who besides — 

* Ijonfe and Dukes and noblo Princes, 

AD Ute pride and flower of Spain.* 

We dined in the old baronial hall, impressive from 
its rude antiquity, and fortunately free from the 
plaster of former improvement, as I trust it wifi 

* Admiral Sir John Bercsforri had some tew years before this 
commanded on tlie Leith station — when Sir Walter And he saw 

a great deal of each other — •• nnd merry men were they.'* 
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long be from the gingerbread taste of modern Go- 
thieizers. The bright moon streaming in through 
the old Gothic windows contrasted strangely w ith 
the artificial lights within; spears, banners, and 
armour, were intermixed with the pictures of old 
bishops, and the whole had a singular mixture of 
baronial pomp with the grave and more chastened 
dignity of prelacy. The conduct of our reverend 
entertainer suited the character remarkably well. 
Amid tho welcome of a Count Palatine lie did not 
for an instant fi .get tho gravity of the Church dig- 
nitary. All his toasts were gracefully given, and 
his little speeches well made, and the morn affect- 
ing that the failing voice sometimes reminded us 
that our host laboured under the infirmities of ad- 
vanced life. To me personally the Bishop was very 
chit.” 

In writing to mo next day, Sir Walter says--- 
“ The dinner was one the finest things 1 ever 
saw ; it was in tho old Cnstlc Hall, untouched, for 
aught 1 know, since Anthony Bock feasted Edward 
-Longshanks on hi* way to invade Scotland. 1 The 
muon streamed through tho high latticed windows 
as if she had Ijocu curious to nee what was going 
on.” I was also favoured with u letter oil tho sub- 
ject L>r Philpotts (now Bishop of Exeter) who 
•said — “ f wish \<ui had witnessed this very striking 
scone. I never saw curiosity and enthusiasm mo 
highly excited, and 1 may add, as to a great part 
of *ho company, so nearly balanced. Sometimes 1 
doubted whether tin* hero or the pout was fixing 
most attention — the latter, I need hardly tell you, 
appeared unconscious that he was regarded diffe- 
rently from the others about him, until the good 
Bishop rose uiui proposed his health.” Another 
friend, the Honourable Henry Liddell, enables mo 
to give the words (* ipsissinni r<:rh<t n J of Sir Wal- 
ter in acknowledging this toast, lie says — “ Thu 
manner in which Bishop Van Milder! proceeded 
on this occasion will never he forgotten by those 
who know how to appreciate scholarship without pe- 
dantry, and dignity without ostentation. Sir Walter 
Itad been observed throughout the day with extra- 
ordinary interest — 1 should rather say enthusiasm. 
The Bishop gave his health with peculiar felicity, 
remarking that he could reflect upon the labours 
of a long literary life, with tho consciousness that 
everything he had written tended to the practice; 
of virtue, and to tho improvement of the human 
race. Sir Walter replied, * that upon no occasion 
of hi* lifts had he ever returned thanks for the? 
honour done him in drinking lus health, with a 
stronger sense of obligation to the proposer of it 
than on tho present — that hereafter he should al- 
ways reflect with great pride upon that moment of 
his existence, when his health had been given in 
such terms , by tho Bishop of Durliarn in his at rn 
baronial hall , surrounded and supported by the as- 
sembled aristocracy of the two northern counties, 
and in the presence of the Duke of Wellington 

The Diary continues — 

K Mrs Van Mildert held a sort of drawing-room 
after we rose from table, at which a great many 
ladies attended. After this we went to the Assem- 
bly-room s, which were crowded with company. 
Here I saw somfe very pretty girls dancing merrily 


* pie wartilte Binhop Beck accompanied Edward I. in liie 
Scotch expedition, and if we may believe Blind Harry, very 
narrowly mieaed having the honour to die bj the hand of Wal- 
lace in a akirmiah on the street of Glasgow. 


that old-fashioned thing called a country - dance, 
which Old England has now thrown aside, — as she 
would do her creed, if there were some foreign 
frippery oflcivd instead. Wo got away after mid- 
night, a largo party, and reached Kavcuswarth 
Castle — Duke of Wellington, Lord Londonderry, 
and about twenty besides - - about half- past one, 
J-ioda water, and to bod by two. 

il Octolwr 4. — Slept till nigh ten — fatigued by our 
toils of yesterday, and the uuwonted late hours. 
Still too early for this (aMlo of Indolence, ford 
found few of last nights party yet appearing. I had 
an opportunity of some talk with tho Duke. Ho 
docs not consider Eoy's book as written by himself, 
but a;* a thing got up perhaps from notes. Men- 
tioned that Eoy, when in Spain, was, like other 
French otticora, wry desirous of seeing tho English 
papers, through which nlono they could collect any 
idea of what was going «n without their own can- 
tonments, for Napoleon permitted no ewmnmntca- 
tion of that kind with France. The Duke growing 
tired of this, at. length told Baron Tripp, whose 
services lie chiefly used in rnmimmicu lions with 
tho outposts, that he was not to give them tho 
newspapers.-- 1 What reason si will 1 allege for with- 
holding them ?* said Tripp. — - 4 None,' replied tho 
l>nke — * Let them allege some reason why they 
want them.' Eoy wan not at a loss to assign a rea- 
son. He said ho laid considerable sum* of money 
in the English funds, and wanted to see Imw stocks 
fell and rose. The excuse, however, did not go 
down. I remember Baron Tripp, a Hutch noble- 
man, ami a dandy of tho first water, mid yet with 
an energy in his dandyism which tnodo it respect- 
able. He drove u gig as far as Duurobin Castle, 
and back again, without, a whip, llo looked after 
hi* own horse, for he had no servant, and after all 
his little establishment of clothes and necessaries, 
with all the accuracy of a petit waitre. He was one 
of tho best-dressed men possible, mid his horse wan 
in oquully flue condition, as if he had had a do/iti 
of grooms. 1 met him at Lord Somerville’s, mid 
liked him much. But there was something exag- 
gerated, as appe ared from tho conclusion of his lilc. 
Baron Tripp shot himself in Italy for no uwdguahlo 
eimao. 

“ What is called grant society, of which 1 have 
seen a good deal in my d:iv, is now amusing to iflo, 
because from age ami indifference J have lost the 
habit of considering myself as a part, of it, and have 
only the feelings of looking on ns a spectator of the 
scene, who cun neither piny his jwtrt well nor ill, 
instead of being one of the dramatis persona'; so, 
cureless what is thought of njysclf, 1 have full time 
to attend to the motions of others. 

“ Our party went to-day to Sunderland, when tho 
Duke was brilliantly received by au immcsimMsipu- 
latiou, chiefly of seamen. The difficulty of /PUing 
into the rooms was dreadful — an ebbing and flow- 
ing of tho crowd, which nearly took me off my legs. 
The entertainment wan handsome; about two hun- 
dred dined, and appeared most hearty in the cause 
wlrfch had convened them — some indeed ho much 
so, that, finding themselves no far on tin? way to 
perfect happiness, they e’en would go on. After 
tho dinner-party broke up, there was a ball, nu- 
merously attended, where there was a prodigious 
anxiety discovered for shaking of hands. The Buko 
had enough of it, and I came in for my share; for, 
though as jackal! to tlio lion, I got name part in 
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whatever was going. We got home about half-past 
two In the morning, sufficiently tired.” 


Some montliH afterwards, Sir Cnthbcrt Sharp, 
who Imd boon particularly kind and attentive to 
Scott when at Sunderland, happened,, in writing to 
him nn Home matter of business, to Bay he hoped 
lie hud not forgotten liis friends in that quarter. 
Sir Walter'* answer to Sir Cuthbert (who had been 
introduced to him by his old and dear friend Mr 
Surtees of Mainsfortli) begins thus: — 

Forgot tlicc? 'No I my worthy fere ! 

Fori»*:t lilitho mirtli arsl gulhut direr? 

Di-iilli aoonur ntrutch me on my Ihit! 

Forget tliPH ? No. 

“ Forgot the universal shout 
When * canny Sundcrhind* spoke out ? ~ 

A truth which knavon atTrct to doubt — 

Forget the No. 

41 Forint you? No ! — thougli nows* -day 
I \e heart I your Knowing people 
IHhowii the debt you wuinot pjiy. 

You Ml find it far tho thrift iest w.*v— 

llut I ! - O no. 

*• Forget your Kindness found for nil rm«n t 
In wliut, tliougii Lire*. Hceuit«l still a '•mail r.mm. 
Forget my SmitVM In a lull room '! — 

Forgot you ? No. 

“ Forgot your sprightly riunipty-diddloM, 

Anti Inanity tripping to the fiddles? 

Forget my lovely friends the LhhL ll*? - 
Forget 3 ou? No. 

<e So much for oblivion, iny dear Sir C. ; mid now, 
having dismounted front my iVgiiMis, who is rather 
spavined, l charge a foot, like an old dragnou as l 
am,” A*c. &C. 


Diauy - •* October A quiet day at Havens- 
worth Castle, giggling and niaking giggle among the 
kind and frankhearted young ]ieople. The* tattle 
is modern, excepting always two towers of great 
antiquity. Lord II. manages his woods admirably 
well. In till) evening plenty of tine music, with 
heart as well ns voice and instrument. Much of 
this was the spontaneous effusions of Mrs Ark- 
wright (a daughter of Stephen Kemble), who lias 
M't llohcnlindeii, and other pieces of poetry, to 
music of a highly -gifted diameter. The Miss Lid- 
dells and Mrs Harrington sang * The Cnmpljclls 
arc coining, 1 in a tone that might have waked the 
dead. 

44 October (». — Left Uaveiisworth this morning, 
and travelled 41 s far as Wliittinglmni with Marquis 
of Lotliiuu. Arrived ut Alnwick to dinner, where 
I was very kindly received. The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland is a handsome man, who will he cor- 
pulent if he does not continue to take hard exercise. 
The duchess very pretty and lively, but her liveli- 
ness is of that kind w hich shows at once it is con- 
nected with thorough principle, ami is not liable to 
be influenced h\ fashionable caprice. The habits 
of the family are curly and regular; I conceive they 
nmy be termed formal and old-fashioned by such 
visiters as claim to l;e the pink of the mode. The 
Castle is a flue old pile, with various courts and 
towers, and the entrance is magnificent. It wants, 
however, the splendid feature of a keep. The in- 
side fitting up is an attempt at < lot hie, but the taste 
w meagre and poor, and done over w ith too much 
gilding. It was done half a century ago, when this 


WALTER SCOTT. 

kind of taste was ill understood. 1 found hem the 
Bishop of Gloucester, 1 &c. &e. 

u October 7. — This morning went to church, and 
heard an excellent sermon from tho Bishop of 
Gloucester; lie lias great dignity of manner, and 
his accent anil delivery are forcible. Drove out 
1 with the Duke in a phaeton, and saw part of the 

■ park, which is a fine one lying along the Alne. 
j But it has been ill planted. It w r as laid out by the 

celebrated Brown, who substituted clumps of birch 
j and Scottish firs for the beautiful oaks and copse 
| which grow nowhere so freely as in Northumber- 
1 land. To complete this, the late Duke did not thin, 
ho the wood is in a poor state. All that the Duke 
cuts down is so much waste, for the people will not 
buy it where coals are so cheap. Had they been 
j oak-coppice, the bark would have fetched its value; 

had they been grown oaks, tile sea-ports would have 
. found a market; had they been larch, tho country 
demands for ruder purposes would have been un- 
answerable. The Duke does the best lie can to re- 
trieve his woods, but seems to despond more than 
a young man ought to do. It is refreshing to see 
such a man in his situation give so much of his 
lime and thoughts to the improvement of liis 
estates, and the welfare of the people. He tells 
me his people in Kecldar were all quite wild the 
first time his father went up to shoot there. The 
. women laid no other dress than a bed-gown and 

* petticoat. The men were savage, and could hardly 
be brought to rise from the heath, cither from sui- 
lenness or fear. They sung a wild tune, the burden 
of which was orthm, om/w, orsuia. The females 
sang, the men danced round, and at a certain point 

, of the tune they drew their dirks, which they always 

■ wore. 

“ We came by the remain* of an old Carmelite 
Monastery, which form a very fine object hi tho 
park. It was finished by De Vesci. The gateway 
of Alnwick Abbey, also a fine specimen, is standing 
about a mile distant. The trees are much finer on 
the lelt side of the Alne, where they have been let 
: alone by the capability villain. Visited the enrehife 
of the Castle, and passed into the dungeon. Thera 
| is also ail armoury, but damp, and the arms in 

• indifferent order. One odd petard-looking thing 
, struck me. — Mem, to consult Grose. I had the 

honour to sit in Hotspur's scat, and to see the 
Bloody Gap, a place where the external wall must 
; luivp l»een breached. The Duchess gave ino a 
, book of etchings of the antiquities of Alnwick and 
Warkworth from her own drawings. I had half a 
mind to stay to see Warkworth, but Anne is alone. 
We hml prayers in the evening read by the Arch- 
deacon/*^ 

On the 8th Sir Walter reached Abbotsford, and 
, forthwith resumed his Grandfather's Tales, which 
: ho composed throughout with the case and hcarti- 
1 ness reflected in this entry: — 44 This morning was 
damp, dripping, and unpleasant: so I even made a 
work of necessity, and set to the Tales like a dragon. 
1 murdered MaclclUm of Bomby at the Thriete 
Castle; stabbed the Black Douglas in the town of 
Stirling; astonished King James before Roxburgh; 
and stifled the Earl of Mar in liis‘ bath in the Ca- 


1 Dr Bethell, wlro laid been tutor to tln» Dolce of Nortkunt- 
; bcrlatid, Iwhl at thw time the See of Gloucester. Hewi^tbnct 
I translated to Exeter, and latterly to Hcngor. [103%] 

- Mr Archdeacon Singleton, 
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nongate. A wild world, niv musters, this Scotland 
of ours must have been.. No fear of want of inte- 
rest; no lassitude in those days for want of work — 

* For tmanci, d'jv tec. 

Wm to them n chub of t«it, 

And murder bread and butler."’ 

Such was his life in Autumn 18*27. Before 1 
leave the period, I must note how greatly 1 admired 
the manner in which all his de|XMidetita a p| reared 
to have met the reverse of his fortunes — a reverse 
which inferred very considerable alteration in the 
circumstances of every one of them. The butler, 
instead of being the easy chief of a large establish- 
ment, was now doing half the work of the house, at 
probably half his former wages, i Md Peter, who had 
iieen lor five-and-twvnty years a dignified coach - 
man, was now ploiiglmian in ordinary, only potting 
his horses to the carriage upon high and rare occa- 
sion*; and so on with all the rest that remained of 
the ancient train. And all, to my view, seemed hap- 
pier than they had ever done before. Their g«x>d 
eondnei had given every one of them a new eleva- 
tion in his own mind- and yet their demeanour 
had gamed, in plaee of losing, in simple humility of 
ohser .mice. The great loss was that of William 
i.aidluw, for whom (t li«* estate being nil Imt a fiag- 
tneut in the hands of the trustees and their agent) 
tliew was now no occupation here. The cottage, 
w hich his taste had converted into a loveable retreat, 
had found a rent -paving tenant; mid he was living 
n dozen miles off on the fnnu of a relation in the 
Vale of Yarrow. Every week, however, he came 
down to have a ramble with Sir Walter over their 
old haunts - to hear how the jicruiiiary atmosphere 
was darkening or brightening; mid to read in every 
face at Abbotsford, that it could never he itself again 
until ciAinihtancca should jiermit his reestablish- 
ment at Kaesidc. 

AH this warm and respectful solicitude must have 
bad a preciously soothing influence on the mind of 
>->ott, who may be said to lmvc* lived upon love. , 
No mail cared less about popular admiration and , 
applause; but for the least chill on the affection of | 
any near and dear to him he had the sensitiveness 
of a maiden. 1 cannot forget, in particular, how . 
his eyes sparkled when lie tirst pointed out to me 
Peter Mnthiraon guiding the plough on the lmngh: 

“ Egad/’ said he, “ mild /Vy***' (tliis was the cliil- 
drufs name for their good friend)— “mild V* pc'* 
whistling at his darg. The honest fellow said, a 
yoking in a deep field would do baitli him and the 
blackies good. If things get. round with me, easy 
ahall he l’ejw’s cushion/’ hi general, during that 
autumn, 1 thought Sir Walter enjoyed much his 
u.-wd spirits; and often, no doubt, lie did so. His 
Diarv shows (what perhaps many of his intimates ; 
doubted during liis lifetime) that, in spite of the , 
dignified equanimity which characterised all his 
conversation with mankind, he laid his full share ; 
of the delicate sensibilities, tlic mysterious ups and j 
downs, the wayward melancholy, and fantastic sun- j 
beams of the poetical temperament. It is only with : 
imaginative minds, in truth, that sorrows of the 
spirit arc enduring. Those he had encountered 
were veiled froni the eye of the world, but they 
lasted with his life. What a picture have w© in 
his entry* about the liunic letters be had carved in 
the day of young passion on the turf among the 
grave-stones of St Andrew's ! And again, he wrote 


• neither sonnets, uoi cle' ea, nor monodies, m>r dven 
an epitaph on Uia wife; — but what an epitaph is 
his Diary throughout the year 18*26— ay, and down 
to the elan? ! 

There is one entry* of that Diary for the period 
w«* are leaving, which paints tlu* limn in his tender* 
i ii«fw, his fortitude, and his happy wisdom: - 
i '■ int+r 21. —Worked in the morning as usual, and 
sent off the proofs and copy. Something of the 
black dog stilt hanging about me; but 1 will shnke 
. him off. I generally affect good spirits in company 
. of niv family, whether 1 am enjoying them or not. 

It is too severe to sadden the harm less mirth of 
! others by suffering your own causeless melancholy 
to be s*vn; and this sjaeies of evert ion is, like vir- 
tue, it* own reward; for the good spirits, which aru 
at tirst simulated, become at leugth reul. M 

The tirst series of Chronicles of the (’nnongato— 
(which title sunplnnted that of “ Thr 

//o/iy, or Tnniith»iw of thr fr<nirtiuirg'') — waa 
published early in the winter. The contents were, 
i the Highland Widow, the Two Drovers, and th© 
Surgeon's Daughter- all in their styles excellent, 
except that »he Indian part of the last does not well 
harmonize with tin* rest ; and certain preliminary 
chapters Iiic-li were generally e.uuddcred as still 
better than the stories they introduce. Th© por- 
tmihiie of Min Mur niv Keith, under tin* mime of 
Mrs lletluinc Ilaliol, and that ol'C'hry ■talCroftangry 
throughout, appear to me uusurpav-ed in Scott’* 
writings. In th«* former, I am assured he has mixed 
up various features of his own beloved mother; and 
in the latter, there cun la* no doubt that a good deal 
was taken from tiolrndy hut himself. In fact, tlm 
choice of the bent's ves'nlence, the original title of 
the book, mid a world of minor eirciuustaiices, wero 
suggested bv the actual condition and prospects of 
the author's affairs; for it appeal's from his Diary*, 
though I have not thought it necessary to quote 
those entries, that from time to time, between Dc- 
ccinlier and November I he had renewed 

throntciiings of seven* treatment from Messrs A hud 
mid Co.; and, on at least one occasion, lie matin 
every preparation for taking shelter in the Sanctu- 
ary of I Inly rood house. Although these people Were 
well aware that at t hrir tutus 1H‘J7 a very largo 
«li\ idend would be paid on the Ballautyne estate, 
they would not understand that their interest, and 
that of all the creditors, ktv in allowing Seoti tlio 
free use of his time; that hy thwarting mid harassing 
him jKTMinally, nothing was likely to he achieved 
hut th<* throwing up of the trust, and the settlement 
of the itisuivi in house's affairs on the usual terms 
of a sequestration ; in wliielt iqjw: there could he no 
doubt that he would, on resigning all his lawts, he 
discharged nbsolut« ly, with liberty to devote his 
future exertions to his own sole benefit. The A buds 
would understand nothing, but that the very una- 
nimity of the other creditors as to the propriety of 
l>eing gentle with him, rendered it extremely pro- 
liable that their harshness might be rewarded by 
iinnicdiuto payment of their whole demand. They 
fancied that the trustees would dear off any on© 
debt, rather than disturb the arrangement* gene- 
rally adopted ; they fancied that, in case they laid 
Sir Walter Scott in prison, there would be some 
extraordinary burst of feeling in Edinburgh- - that 
private friends would interfere; — in short, that ill 
one way or another, they should get hold, without 
farther delay, of their “pound of flesh/' — Two of 
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three paragraphs from the Diary will he enough a* 
to this unpleasant subject. 

K October 31. — Just as I was merrily cutting away 
among my trees, arrives Mr Gibson with a very 
melancholy look, and indeed the news he brought 
was shocking enough. It seems Mr Ahud, the same 
who formerly was disposed to disturb mo in Lon- 
don, has given positive orders to take out diligence 
against mo for rim debt. This breaks all the mea- 
sures we had resolved on, and proven ts the dividend 
from taking place, by which many poor persons 
will be great sufferers. For me the alternative will 
be more painful to my feelings than prejudicial to 
my interests. To submit to a sequestration, and 
allow the creditors to take what they can get, will 
ho the inevitable consequence. This will cut short 
my labour by several years, which I might spend, 
and spend In vain, in endeavouring to meet their 
demands. We shall know more on Saturday, and 
not sooner. — 1 went to Bowhill with Sir Adam 
Fcrgusson to dinner, and maintained as good a 
countenance in the midst of my perplexities os a 
man need desire. It is uot bravado ; I fuel firm 
and resolute. 

“ NoremUr 1. — 1 waked in the night and lay two 
hours in feverish modi tat ion. This is a tribute to 
natural feeling. But the air of a fine frosty morn- 
ing gave me some elasticity of spirit, it is strange 
that about a week ago l was more dispirited for 
nothing at all, than I am now for perplexities which 
sot at defiunco my conjectures concerning their 
issue. 1 suppose that [, the Chronicler of the Ga- 
nongate, will have to take up my residence in the 
Sanctuary, unless I profer the more airy residence 
of the Cal ton Jail, or a trip to the Isle of Man. It 
is to no purjKJse being angry with Abud or Ahab, 
or whatever name ho delights in. Ho is seeking 
his own, and thinks by these harsh measures to 
render his road to it more speedy. — Sir Adam 
Fcrgusson left Bowhill this morning for Dumfries- 
shire. 1 returned to Abbotsford to Anne, and told 
her this unpleasant news. She stood it remarkably 
well, poor body. 

“ Xomnher *2. — I was a little bilious this night — 
no wouder. Had sundry letters without any power 
of giving my mind to answer them — one about 
< lour gaud with bis nonsense. I shall not trouble 
my bond more ou that score. Well, it is a hard 
knock on the elbow : 1 know* 1 bad a lift) of labour 
before mo, but I was resolved to work steadily: 
now they have treated me like a recusant turnspit, 
and put in a ml hot cinder into the wheel alongst 
with me. But of wliat use is philosophy — and I 
have always pretended to a little of a practical cha- 
racter--* if it cannot teach us to do or suffer! The 
day is glorious, vet I have little will to enjoy it ; 
yet, were a twelvemonth over, I should perhaps 
smile at what makes me now* very serious. Smile ! 
No — that can never Ih>. My present feelings can- 
not be recollected with cheerfulness ; but 1 may 
drop a tear of gratitude. 

44 Nortmber 3. Slept ill, and lay one hour longer 
than usual in the morning. I gained an hour's quiet 
by it, — that is much. 1 fool a little shaken at the 

1 Mm Wilson, landlady of the inn at Fmhie. on* stage from 
Edinburgh — an obi <taine of soma humour, with whom Sir 
Walter tuwityi had a friendly colloquy in passing. 1 believe the 
chann was, that she had punsl tier childhood among the Gip- 
sies of Ute Border. Hut her Mery Radicalism latterly was ano- 
ther source of hiali merriment. 


result of to-day's post. I am not able to go out. 
My poor workers wonder that I pass them without 
a word. I can imagine no alternative but the Sanc- 
tuary or the Isle of Man. Both shocking enough. 
But in Edinburgh I am always on the scene of 
action, free from uncertainty, and near my poor 
daughter ; so I think I shall prefer it, and thus I 
rest in unrest. But I will not let this unman me. 
( >ur hope, heavenly and earthly, is poorly anchored, 
if the cable parts upon the stream. I believe in 
God, who can change evil into good ; and I am 
confident that what befalls us is always ultimately 
for the best. 

44 November 4. — Put my papers in some order, 
and prepared for the journey. It is in the style 
of the Emperors of Abyssinia, who proclaim, 4 Cut 
down the Kantuffa in the four quarters of theNvorld. 
for 1 know not where I am going.* Yet, were it 
not for poor Anne's doleful looks, 1 would feel firm 
as a piece of granite. Even the poor dogs seem to 
fawn on me with anxious meaning, as if there were 
something going on they could not comprehend. 
They probably notice the packing of the clothes, 
and other symptoms of a journey. 

44 Sot off at twelve, firmly resolved in body and 
mind. Dined at Fusliio Bridge. Ah 1 good Mrs 
Wilson, you know not you ore like to lose an old 
customer I 1 

4< But when i arrived in Edinburgh at in y faith- 
ful friend Mr Gibson's — lo! the scene had again 
; changed, and a new hare is started,” Ac. Ac. 

The 44 new hare” was this. It transpired in the 
very nick of time, that a suspicion of usury nt- 
! taclied to these Israelites without guile, in a trans- 
action with Hurst & Robinson, as to one or more 
of the bills for which the house of Ballaniyne had 
become responsible. This suspicion, ujflhi inves- 
tigation, assumed a shape sufficiently tangible to 
justify Ballantyne’s trustees in carrying the point 
before the Court of Session; but they failed to esta- 
blish their allegation. 3 The amount was then settled 
— but how and in what manner was long unknown 
to Scott. Sir William Forbes, whose banking-in m • 
was one of Messrs Ballnnty lie’s chief creditors, 
crowned bis generous efforts for Scott’s relief by 
privately paying the whole ul A bud's demand (near- 
ly £2000) out of his own pocket — ranking as an or- 
dinary creditor for the amount; and taking care at 
the same time that his old friend should be allowed 
I to believe that the affair had merged quietly in the 
i general measures of the trustees. In fact*, it was 
! not until some time after Sir William's death, that 
Sir Walter learned what he had done on this oc- 
casion ; and I may as well add here, that lie him- 
self died in utter' ignorance of some services of a 
! like sort, which he owed to the secret liberality of 
three of his brethren at tho Clerk's table — Hector 
Macdonald Buchanan, Colin Mackenzie, and Sir 
Robert Dumbos. 

I ought not to omit, that as soon as Sir Walter’s 
eldest son heard of the Abud business, he left Ire- 
land for Edinburgh ; but before he reached his fa- 
ther, the alarm had blown over. 

This virion of the real Canongate has drawn me 

* The Editor entirely disclaim.* giving any opinion of hi* own 
respecting the** transactions with Messrs, Abud A Co. He con- 
sider* it a* hi* Istsincs* to represent the view* which SirWaUrr 
took of the affair from time? to time: whether the«e were or 
were not uniformly correct, lie ha* no means to decide— -and 

indeed no curiosity to inquire. 
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away from ike Chronicles of Mr Cruftangry . The transcriber of Ute famon » Repository of Scottish 
scenery of bis patrimonial inheritance was sketched Poetry, generally knowu by the name of the Ban 
from that of 1 Carmichael, the ancient and now de- natviie MS. They arc wry jejune those same no- 
serted mansion of the noble fatuity of Hvndford ; tices - u mere record jf matters of business, putting 
but for his strongly Scottish feelings about parting forth mid calling in sums of money, and such like, 
with his lathis and stem efforts to suppress them. Yet it is a satisfaction to know that this great bo- 
the author had not to go so far afield. C'hristie ncfi«<*t:>r to the literature of Scotland lmd a pro- 
Steele’s brief character of Croftangry *s ancestry, sporous life, and enjoyed the pleasures of domestic 
too, appears to suit well all that we have ou record society, and, in a time jieeuliarly perilous, lived 
concerning his own more immediate progenitors of unmolested mid \ cd in quiet/* 
the stubborn race of Uacburu : — u They werena ill 

to the poor folk, sir, and that is aye something; He had hi ken, for that winter, the house No. 6 
they worn just decent hem bodies. Ony jwxir creu- Shandwiek Place, wlurh he occupied by the tnontli 
ture tliat had face to beg got au awmoiis, and wel- during the tvmainder of his servitude as a Chirk of 
come ; they that were shamefaced gued by, and Session. Very near this house, he was told a few 
twice as welcome. But they keepit an honest walk days after he took possession, dwelt, the aged mother 
before God and man, the Croftangrv a, and as I of his first love— tho lady of the Rti n in rha vaefer* ; 
said before, if they did little good, they did as little and he expressed to his friend Mrs Skene a wish 
ill. They lifted their rents and spent them ; called tliat she should carry him to renew an acquaintance 
in their kain aud cut them ; gaod to the kirk of a which seems to have been interrupted from the pc- 
Sunday ; bowed civilly if folk took a If their baimets riod of his youthful romance. Mrs SUcmt complied 
as they gat-d by, and* look it as black as siu At them with his desire, and she tells me tlmt u very pain- 
that keepit them on/* 1 hope 1 shall give no offence ful scene ensued, adding — “ 1 think it highly pro- 
hy adding, that many things in the character and hahle tliat it wa^ on returning from this call tliat 
manners of Mr Gideon Gray of Middleman, in the he committed to writing the verses To Tims, by his 
Tale of th<‘ Surgeon’s Daughter, wero eonsidcivd at early favourite, which you lm\e printed hi your 
the time by Sir Walter's neighbours on Twcodsido first volume/* 1 1 believe Mrs Skeno will have no 
its copied from l)r Kbenezer Clarkson of Selkirk, doubt on that matter when the following entries 
“ lie was,’* aays the ( 'hroniclcr, “of such reputa- from his Diury in<*et h«*r eye : - 

lion in tin? luethcal world, that lie had been often ad- “ Norsmlnr 7. — 1 Icgnn to settle myself this mnrn- 
m id to exchange the village and its meagre circle j ing, after the hurry of mind and even of Ixidy which 
of practice for Edinburgh. Then* is no creature [ 1 have lately undergone. — I went to make a visit., 
in Scotland that works harder, anil is more poorly \ and fairly softened myself, like nil old final, with 
requited, than the country doctor, unless perhaps | recalling old stories, till I was tit for nothing but 
it may be bis horse. Yet the horn* is, and iudi*cd | shedding tears and repeating versos for the wliolo 
must be, hardy, active, and indefatigable, in spite j night. This is sad work. The very grave gives up 
of a rough coat and indifferent condition ; and so j its deed, and lima rolls hack thirty years to mid to 
you will often find in his master, under a blunt my ]M>rpIexiiieH. i don't rare. 1 begin to grow 
exterior, professional skill and enthusiasm, intelli- case-hardened, aud, like a stag turning at Isiy, my 
genre, humanity, courage, and seieiiee/’ A true naturally good temper grows fierce and dangerous, 
picture- - a portrait from the life, of Scott's hard- Yet what a romance to tell!— and told, I fear, it 
riding, benevolent, and sagacious old friend, “to will one day be. And then my three years of dream- 
all the country dear/* ing, and my two years of wakening, will bo ehro- 

Tliese Chronicles were not received with exceed- nicled, doubtless. But the dead will feel no pain, 
ing favour at the time ; and Sir Walter was u good “ Noreudter JO.-- Wrote out my task and little 
deal discouraged, indeed lu* seems to have been more. At twelve o’clock I went again to poor ljidy 

with some difficulty persuaded by Cadell and Hal- to talk over old stories. 1 am not clear that 

laiityne, that it would not do for him to “ lie fallow** it is a right or healthful indul^oiico to lie ripping 
as a novelist; and then, when he in compliance with up obi swes, but it seems to give her deep-rooted 
tlioir entreaties began a Second Canongatc Series, sorrow wonls, mid tliat is a mental bloodletting, 
they were both disappointed with his MS., and told To me these things are now matter of calm and so- 
liim their opinions so plainly, that his good-nature lemn rccollectiiHi, never to be forgotten, yet scarce 
w'os sharply tried. The Tales which they disap- to lie remembered with pain. — Wo go out to Saint 
proved of, were those of My Aunt Margaret's Mir- Catherine's to-day. I am gliql of it, for I would 
ror, and the Laird’s Jock; ho consented to lay them not have these recollections liauut me, and society 
aside, and begau St Valentine’s Eve, or the Fair will put them out of my head/* 

Maid of Berth, which from the first pleased his Sir Walter has this entry on reading the Gnzrti* 
critics. It was in the brief interval occasioned by of the battle of Navarino: — “ Noivmlper 14. Wo 
these misgivings and debates, that his ever elastic have thumped the Turks very well. But as to tho 
mind threw off another charming paper for tho justice of our interference, 1 will only suppose sonin 
Quarterly Review — that on Ornamental Gardening, Turkish plenipotentiary, with an immense turban 
by way of sequel to the Essay on Planting Waste and long loose trousers, comes to dictate to us tho 
Lands. Another ffuit of his leisure was a sketch mode in which wo should deal with our refractory 
of tho life of George Bannatyne, tho collector of liegemen, the (Catholics of Ireland. Wo hesitate to 
ancient Scottish poetry, for the Club which bears admit bis interference, on which the Moslem runs 
his name. • into Corn Bay, or Bantry Bay, alongside of a British 

squadron, and sends a boat to tow on a fire-ship. A 
Diary — u Edinburgh , November fi, — Wrought vessel fires on the boat and sinks it. Is there an 

upon an introduction to the notices which have b*en j - V 

recovered of George Banna* y no, Author or rather * ante, p $J. 
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aggression on tlie part of those who fired first, or of jridntion of the author’s booksoller and printer, and 
those whose manoeuvres occasioned the firing?” inspired the former with new courage as to a stop 
A few days afterwards he received a very agree- which lie had for some time been meditating, and 
able piece of intelligence* The King had not for- which had given rise to many a long and anxious 
gotten his promise with respect to the poet’s second discussion between him and Sir Walter, 
son; and Lord Dudley, then Secretary of State for The question as to the property of the Life of 
the Foreign Department, was a much attached friend Napoleon aud Woodstock having now been settled 
from early days — (he had been partly educated at by the arbiter (Lord Newton) in favour of the 
Edinburgh under the roof of Dugald Stewart) — Jus author, the relative affairs of Sir Walter aud the 
Lordship had therefore been very well disposed to creditors of Constable were so simplified, thafrthe 
comply with the royal recommendation. — u Nurtm- trustee on that sequestrated estate resolved to bring 
her 30. The great pleasure of a letter from Lord into the market, with the concurrence of Ballan- 
Dudley, informing me tlrnt he lias received Ids Ma- tyno’a trustees, and without farther delay, a variety 
jesty’s commands to put down the name of my son of very valuable copyrights. This important sale 
Charles for the first vacancy tliafc shall occur in the comprised Scott’s Novels from Waverley to Quentin 
Foreign Office, and at the same time to acquaint Durward inclusive, besides a majority of the shores 
mo with his gracious intentions, which were signi- of the Poetical Works. 

tied in language the most gratifying to me. This Mr Cadell ’a family and private friends were ex- 
makes mo really feci light aud happy, aud most tromely desirous tliat he should purchase part at 
grateful jto the kind and gracious sovereign who has least of these copyrights; and Sir Walter’s were not 
always shown, 1 may say, so much friendship to- j less so tliat lie should seize this last opportunity of 
wards mo. Would to (lod the Kim/t errand mujht ! recovering a share in the prime fruits of his genius. 
lie »» the eadqer '$ yait, that 1 might have some better | The relations by this time established between him 
way of showing my feelings than merely by a letter and Cadell were those of strict confidence and kind- 
of thanks, or this private memorandum of my gra- ness ; and both saw well that the property would bo 
titude. Public affairs look awkward. The present ; comparatively lost, were it not secured that thence- 
Ministry are neither Whig nor Tory, and divested j forth tho whole should be managed as one unbroken 
of the support of either of the groat parties of the , concern. It was in the success of an uniform edi- 
stnte, stand supported by the will of the sovereign 1 tion of the Waverley Novels, witli prefaces and notes 
alone. This is not constitutional, and though it may by tho Author, that both anticipated the means of 
l>o a temporary augmentation of the Prince’s per- finally extinguishing the debt oi Dalian tyne & Co.; 
soxial influence, yet it cannot but prove hurtful to and after some demur, the trustees of thAt house’s 
the Crown upon the whole, by tending to throw that creditors were wise enough to adopt their views, 
responsibility ou him of which the law has deprived ! The result was, that the copyrights exposed tp sale 
him. 1 pvny to Cud 1 may be wrong, but I thiuk ! for behoof of Constable's creditors were purchased, 
an attempt to govern par baecule, l»y trimming Iks- j one lialf for Sir Walter, the other half for Cadell, 
twixt the opposite parties, is equally unsafe for the at the price of £1)500 — a sum which was considered 
Crown, und detrimental to the country, and cannot Urge at the moment, but which the London com- 
do for a long time. That with a neutral A dm inis- j petilor* soon afterwards convinced themselves they 
tuition, this country, hard ruled at any time, eon ought to have outbid. 

bo long governed, 1 for one do not believe. Cod j The Diary says — u December 17. — Sent off tlie 
send tlie good King, to whom 1 owe so much, as : new beginning of the Chronicles to Uallontvne. 1 
safo and honourable an extrication as the eircum- bate cancels — they are a double labour. Mr Cowan, 
stances render possible.” — The dissolution of tlie ! trustee for Constable’s creditors, called in tlie mom- 
<» ode rich Cabinet confirmed very wain these shrewd j ing by appointment, aud we talked about the sale of 
guesses; aud Sir Walter anticipated nothing but tho copyrights of Waverley, Ac. It is to be hoped 
good from the Premiership of the Duke of \Vel- the high upset price fixed (£5000) will 
Jillgtoi). ‘ F right the Aids 

The settlement of Charles Scott w f as rapidly fol- Oie pock-puds.' 

lowed by more than one fortunate incident in Sir This speculation may be for good or for evil, but it 
Walter^ literary and pecuniary liiattury. Tlie first tends incalculably to increase the value of such 
Talcs of a ( i nipdfather appeared early in December, copyrights as remain in my own person; and if a 
aiul their receptiou was more rapturous than tliat handsome and cheap edition of the whole, with 
of auy one of his works since lvanhoc. He had j notes, can be instituted in conformity with Cadell’a 
solved fur the first time tho problem of narrating • plan, it must prove a mine of wealth for my credi- 
liiatory, so as at muss to excite and gratify the cu- j tors. It is possible, no doubt, that tlie works may 
rioaity of youth, mid please and instruct the wisest j lose thoir effect on tlie public mind; but tliis must 
of mature minds. The popularity of the book lias j lie risked, and I thiuk tlie chances are greatly in 

r iwu with every year that has since elapsed ; it ; our favour. Death (my own, I mean) would im- 
cqtuilly prized in the. library, Uie boudoir, tlie j prove the oroperty, since an edition with a Life 
schoolroom, and the nursery ; it is adopted as the ! would sell like wildfire. Perhaps those who read 
happiest of manuals, not only in Scotland, but wher- | this propliecy may slmke their heads and say — 
ever the English tongue is spoken; nay, it is to be i * Poor fellow ! ho Uttle thought Itow he should see 
seen in the hands of old and young all over the ci- the public interest in him and liis extinguished, even 
vilixed world, and has, l have little doubt, extended during his natural existence.* It may be so, — but 
the knowledge of Scottish history in quarters where I will hope better. Tills I know, that uo literary 
little or no iitafi&t had ever before been awakened speculation ever succeeded with me but where my 
as.to any other ports of tliat subject, except those own works were concerned; and tliat, an the other 
immcdlatolyconnocted with Mary Stuart and tlie hand, titese have rarely failed. 

Chevalier. Tliis success effectually rvLukid tlie trd- “ tkeanber 20, — Ancut the copy rights, the pock- 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 


Tins “ opiw Ucllgiotift IXtcourMt. l»y a Ut* 

uuw ,, ~ to (Jp t$o Unfitly (lordon, Cad«ll, imip* 

hntyne— IlR,th'i»Km»'«kp, Ac. — Amhtsm — IHUIkkiJo— 
iYfoont — lH«Gtul>r*iuo of Yeomanry ( ‘uvalry — The Fair Maid 
of Perth publiNluu. 

Jam.*AHul lltftl 

With the exception of a few weeks occupied by an 


puds wore not frightened by our high price. They 
whim? on briskly, four or live bidders abreast, and 
went on till the lot was knocked down to Cadell at 
* £8500; a very largo sum certainly, yet ho has boon 
offered profit on it already. The activity of die 
contest serves to show the value of tho property. 

On the whole, 1 am greatly pleased with the acqui- 
sition.” • v vv ia r<t pi w n w i w 

Well might tlw “ pockpuddings ” — die English \ excursion to l^ondon, w liicii business of various sorts 
booksellers — rue their timidity on this day; but it j liad rendered necessary, the year 1828 was spent in 
was the most lucky one that ever came for Sir Wal- j tlie same asvJuntM laltour ns 1827* The eommer- 
tor Scott’s creditors. A dividend of six shillings in cial transaction completed at Christmas cleared tins 
the |Kmnd was ]uiid at this Christmas on their whole j way for two undertakings, which would of thenv 
claims. The result of their high-hearted debtor'* j sch’os have been enough to supply desk -Work in 

exertions, between January 1828 and Januarv 18*28, ’ * * * ‘ 

was in ail very nearly £40,000. No literary bio- 
grapher, in all likelihood, will ever have such an- 
other fact to record. Thu creditors unanimously 
passed a vote of thanks for tho indefatigable industry 
which had achieved so much for their behoof. 

On returning to Abbotsford at Christinas, after 
completing these transactions, he says in his Diary 
My reflections in entering iny own gate to-day 
were of a very different and more pleasing cast than 
thorn with which 1 left this place about six wi»eks 
ago. f was then in doubt whether 1 should fly my 

country, or become avowedly bankrupt, and siirren- , T ... 

tier up my library and household furniture, with J combination of frankness and modesty ns entitles 
tho liferent of my estate, to sale. A man of tlie ! him to a high place in the short list of graceful auto* 
world will say I hind better done so. No doubt, had 
I taken litis course nt once, I might have employed 
the money 1 have made since the insolvency <if Con- 
stable and Hohiiistm s houses in ccim;>ouii'difig iny 
debts, llut 1 could not have slept sound, us 1 now 


in 

abundance; and Sir W u Iter appears to have scarcely 
|wsHcd i day on which something was not done for 
them. 1 allude to Cadell** plan of a new edition of 
the Poetry, with biographical prefaces; and the still 
more extensive one of an luiifonn reprint of tllO 
Novels, each to he introduc’d by an account of tlio 
hints on which it hud Wen founded, and illuatraUnl 
throughout hy historical and antiquarian annota- 
tion*. On this last, commonly mentioned in tho 
Diary as the 0/>ug Mnynum, Air Walter bestowed 
l>aiiis commensurate with its importance;-— uml lit 
the execution of tho very delicate task which either 
scheme intj>o*rd, In* has certainly displayed such a 


can under the comfortable iinpretwion of receiving 
tho thanks of my creditors, and the conscious feel- 
ing of discharging my ‘duty as a man of honour and 
honesty. I see before me a long, tedious, and dark 
|»atli, hut it leads to HtaiulcK* reputation. If I die 
in the harrows, a* is very likely, I shall die with 


biographer*. True dignity is always simple; and 
perhaps true genius, ol’ tho highest class at least, m 
always hum Me. These oja-rations took up much 
time;- -yet ho laboured hard this year both as a 
novelist and a historian, lie contributed, moreover, 
several articles to the Quarterly Review and tliu 
Raunatyne Club library; uml to the Journal con- 
ducted by Mr (Sillies, an excellent Ehhuv on Molitre; 
this last being again a free gift to the' Editor. 

Jlut the first advertisement of 1828 wan of a new 
order; and the announcement that the Author of 


honour; if I achieve my task, 1 shall have the thanks j Waverley lmd tSfrmont in tho press, was received 

” 4 “ ,l “ lwl 4|| “ 1 ]H*rlmp* with as nu eh incxvdulitv >u tiui clerical 

world, us could have been excited among them hy 
i that of a romance from the Archbishop of Canter- 
j bury. A thin octavo volume, outitlcd M Religious 
DiscotirMfs hy a Layman,” and having H W, S.” at 
the foot of u short preface, did, however, issue hi 
the coui*Me of the spring, and fn>in the shop, tliat all 
proMjH'cts for the future. The sense of a great pri- might he in perfect keeping, of Mr Colburn, n book- 
vation so lately snstuined, together with tlie very ; seller then known almost exclusively as the stand- 
doubtful and clouded nature of my private u flat in. ing purveyor of what is called “ light reading” — 
pressed hard upon my inind. I am now rest red 1 novels of ’ “ fashionable life,” and the like' pretty 
in constitution; uml though I am still on troubled j ephemera. I am afraid that the u Religious Dis- 
watora, yet I am rowing with the tick, and less than ♦ <uurw*R,” too, would, hut for the author’s name, 
the continuation of my exertions of 1827 may, with have had a brief existence; bftt tho history of their 
God’s blessing, carry me successfully through 1828, '! conqsisition, borides sufficiently explaining tlie liu- 

teiltn.1 ... ;r i . j* .1 . . • ... * ” « 


of all concerned, and tho approbation of my own 
conscience. And so, 1 think, 1 can fairly face tho 
return of Christmas-day.” 

And ngaiti, on the 31st Deeondier* he snys 
“ Looking hack to the conclusion nf 1828, I ob- 
serve that tho hint year ended in trouble ami sick- 
ness, with pressure* for the present, ami gloomy 


inility of these tracts in a literary os well as a 
theological point of view, will, 1 hope, gratify most 
of my readers. 

it may perhaps lie remembered, that Sir Walter’s 
cicerone over W uterloo, in August 1815, was a cer- 
tain Major Try so (Jordon, thou on half-pay, and 


when we may gain a most: open sea, if not exactly 
a f-ftfo port. Above all, my children are well. So- 
phia’s situation excites some natural anxiety; hut 
it is only tlie accomplishment of the burden inqioKctf 
on lier sex. Walter is happy in the view of his 
majority, on which matter we have favourable hopes 

from the Horse-Guards. Anne is well and happy. * resident at Hrusacls, Tlie acquaintance, until they 
Charles’s entry on life under the highest patronage, , met at .Sir Frederick Adam’s table, liad been very 
and in a line for which, 1 hope, he is qualified, is slight — nor was it ever carried further; hut tlw 
about to take place presently. ! Major was exceedingly attentive during Scott’s stay, 

“ For all these great blessings, it becomes me well i and afterwards took some pains about collecting 
to be tliaukful to God, who, in his good time and « littio rcli«ines of tlie battle for Abbotsford. One 
g'K>d pleasure, sends us good as well as evil.” ' evening tlie ysiet supped at liis house, and iltere 

; liappcucd to oil next him tho host's cklcst son, then 
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a lad of nineteen, whose appearance aifd situation 
much interested him. He had been destined for 
the Church of Scotland, but, as he grew up, a deaf- 
neqp, which had come on him in boyhood, became 
worse and worse, and at length his friends feared 
that it must incapacitate him for the clerical func- 
tion. lie had gone to spend the vacation with his 
father, and Sir Frederick Adam, understanding how 
ho was situated, offered him a temporary appoint- 
ment os o clerk in the Commissariat, which he hoped 
to convert into a permanent one, in case the war 
continued. At the time of Scott’s arrival that pro- 
spect was woilnigh gone, and the young man’s in- 
firmity, his embarrassment, and other tilings to 
which his own memorandum xnakcs.no allusion, 
excited the visiter’s sympathy. Though there were 
lion-hunters of no small consequence in the party, 
ho directed most of his talk into the poor clerk’s 
ear-trumpet; and at parting, l logged him not to 
forget that-lic had a friend on Tweed side, 

A couple of years elapsed before he heard any- 
thing more of Mr Gordon, who then sent him his 
father’s little spolia of Waterloo, and accompanied 
them by a letter explaining his situation, and ask- 
ing advice, in a style which renewed and increased 
Scott’s favourable impression. Ho had been dis- 
missed from the Commissariat at the general reduc- 
tion of our establishments, and was now hesitating 
whether ho had better take up again liis views as to 
tho Kirk, or turn his cyoa towards Knglish orders ; 
and in the meantime he was anxious to find some 


way of lightening to his liarcuts, by his own indus- 
try, the completion of liis professional education. 
There ensued u copious correspondence between 
him and Scott, who gave him on all points of his 
case most paternal advice, and accompanied his 
counsels with offers of pecuniary assistance, of 
which the young man rarely availed himself. At 
length he resolved on reentering the Divinity Class 
at Aberdeen, ami in due time was licensed by the 
Presbytery there as a Preacher of the Gospel ; but 
though with good connexions, for he was u sprung 
of Scotia’s gentler blood,” his deafness operated as 
a serious bar to his obtaining the incumbency of a 
parish. The provincial Synod pronounced his deaf- 
ness an insuperable objection, and the case was 
referred to the General Assembly. That tribunal 
hoard Mr Gordon’s cause maintained by all tho 
skill anil eloquence of Mr Jeffrey, whose good of- 
fices lmd been secured by Scott’s intervention, and 
they overruled the decision of the Presbytery, lint 
Gordon, in the course of the discussion, gathered 
tlio conviction, that a man almost literally stone- 


appointment was temporary, but he so pleased his 
chief that there was nope of better things by and 
by. — Such was his situation at Christmas 1827; 
but that being his first Christmas in London, it was 
no wonder that he then discovered himself to have * 
somewhat miscalculated about money matters. In 
a word he knew not whither to look at the moment 
for extrication, until he bethought him of the fol- 
lowing little incident of his life at Abbotsford. 

He was spending the autumn of 1824 there, daily 
copying the MS. of Redgauntlet, and working at 
leisure hours on the Catalogue of the Library, when 
the family observed him to be labouring under 
Homo extraordinary depression of mind.* It was 
just then that he had at length obtained the pro- 
spect of a Living, and Sir Walter was surprised 
that this should not have exhilarated him. Gently 
sounding the trumpet, however, he discovered that 
the agitation of the question about the deafness had 
shaken his nerves — his scruples had been roused 
— liis conscience was sensitive, — and lie avowed 
that, though he tlmught, on the whole, he ought to 
go through with the business, he could not com- 
mand his mind so as to prepare a couple of ser- 
mons, which, unless he summarily abandoned liis 
object, must be produced oil a. certain day — then 
near at hand — be ton? his Presbytery. Sir Walter 
reminded him that his exercises when on trial for 
the Prohationership had. given satisfaction; — but 
nothing he could say was sufficient to re-brace Mr 
Gordon’s spirits, and lie at length exclaimed, with 
tears, that his pen was powerless, — that lie had 
made fifty attempts, and saw nothing but failure 
and disgrace before him. Scott answered — “ My 
good young friend, leave this matter to me — do 
you work away at the Catalogue, and I’ll write for 
you a couple of sermons, tfint shall pass muster 
well enough at Aberdeen.” Gordon assented with 
a sigh; and next morning Sir Walter gave him the 
MS. of tin? * 4 Koligious Discourses.” Oil reflection, 
Mr Gordon considered it quite impossiblo to pro- 
duce them as his own, and a letter to he quoted 
immediately will show, that he by-anri-by had writ- 
| teu others for himself in a style creditable to his 
I talents, though, from circumstances above explained, 

! he never delivered them at Aberdeen. Hut the 
i “ Two Discourses” of 1824 had remained in his 
! hands; and it now occurred to him that, if Sir 
| Waite r would allow him to dispose of these to 
' some bookseller, they might possibly bring a price 
; that wotdd float him over his little difficulties of 
■ Christmas. 

I Scott consented ; ami Gordon got more than ho 


deaf could not discharge some of the highest duties had ventured to expect for his MS. But since this 
of a parish-priest in a satisfactory manner, and he matter has been introduced, l must indulge myself 
with honourable firmness declined to take ndvan- _ with a little retrospect, and give a few specimens of 
tago of the judgment of the Supreme Court. Mean- > the great author’s correspondence with this amiable 
time ho lmd been employed, from the failure of dc|>endent. The series now before me consists of 
John Hallnutyno’s health downwards, as the tran- more than forty letters to Mr Gordon. 

seriber of tho Wa verity MSS. for the press, in . 

which capacity he displayed everv qqplity that could 

endear an amanuensis to an author; and when the 44 Fdinlmnch, 5th January 1817. 

disasters of 1828 rendered it unnecessary for Scott “ . I am very tarry your malady continues 

to have Ilia MS. copied, ho exerted himself to* pro- to distress you; yet white one’s eyes are spared to 
cure employment for his young friend in one of the look on the wisdom of former times, we are the less 
Government offices in I^tndon. Being backed by entitled to regret that we hear less of the folly of 
tho kindness of the late Duke of Gordon, bis story the present. The Church always presents a safe 
found favour with tho then Secretary of the Trea- and respectable asylum, and lias many mansions, 
sury, Mr Luahington — and Mr Gordon was named But in fact, tho great art of life, so far as 1 have 
assistant private secretary to tliat gentleman. The been able to observe, consists in fortitude And per- 
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'severance. 1 have rarely seen, that a Tuan who 
conscientiously devoted himself to the studies and 
duties of any profession, and did not omit to take 
fair and honourable oppuitunities of offering him- 
self to notice, when such presented themselves, has 
not at length got forward. The mischance of those 
who fall liehind, though tlung upon fortune, more 
frequently arises from want of skill and porseve- 
ranee. Life, my young friend, is like a game at 
card <« — our hands nr© alternately good or bad, and 
the whole seems at first glance to depend on mere 
chance. I3ut it is not so, for in tlie long-run the 
skill of the player predominates over the casual tit s 
of the game. Therefore, do not bo discouraged 
with the prosjxvt before you, hut ply your studies 
hard, ami qualify yourself to receive fortune when 
shetconicB your way. 1 shall have pleasure at any 
time in hearing from you, and more especially in 
seeing you.” 

24th July ima. 

44 I send you the Travel* of Tft Muff. 1 

Perhaps you might do well to give a glance over 
Ty tier's Principles of Translation ere you gird up 
your i-nns to the undertaking. If the gods have 
made j on poetical, you should imitate, rather than 
attempt a literal translation of, the verses inter- 
spersed ; and, in general, I think both the prose 
and verse might he improved by compression, if 
you Hud the vt reification a dilhcult or unpleasant 
task, I must translate for you such parts of the 
|K>etrv as may ho absolutely necessary for carrying 
on the story, which will cost an old 'hack like me 
very little trouble. I would have you, however, by j 
all mean* try yourself.” ; 

“ Mill OrtnlK T lmtl. 

“ 1 am greatly at a loss what could pos- 

sibly make you think you had given mo the slight- 
est offence. If that very erroneous idea arose from 
my silence and short letters, 1 must plead both 
business and laziness, which makes me an iudiffer- I 
out correspondent ; but I thought 1 had explained , 
in my last that which it was needful that you should ( 
know 

44 1 have said nothing cm the delicate confidence ! 
you have reposed in me. 1 have not forgotten that 
1 have been young, and must therefore he sincerely 
interested in those? feelings which the best men en- 
tertain with most wurinth. At the same time, my 
experience makes me alike an enemy to premature J 
marriage and to distant engagements. The first ' 
adds to our individual cares the responsibility for < 
the beloved and helpless pledges of our affection, 
and the last are liable to the most cruel disappoint- 
ments. Put, my good young friend, if )i»u have 
settled your affections upon a worthy obieet, I can , 
only hope tliat your progress in life will be such ; 
as to make you look forward with prudence to a * 
speedy union.” 

44 12th June 1820. 

I am very sorry for your illness, and j 
your unpleasant and uncertain situation, for which, ! 
unfortunately, 1 ran give no better consolation tlian 
in the worn-out and wearying-out word, patience. 
What you mention of your private feelings on an 


interesting subject, is indeed distressing ; but as- 
sure yourself that scares one person out of twenty 
marries his first love, and scarce one out of twenty 
of the remainder bos cause to rejoice at having 
done so. What we love in those early days is ge- 
nerally rather a fanciful creation of our own tluui a 
reality. We build statues of snow, and weep when 
they melt.’* 

S """ 44 12tl» April 1825. 

! My Ik* ir Mr (.Jordon, — 1 would have made 
. some additions to your sermon with great pleasure, 
i hut it is with even more than great pleasure tliat I 
j assvre you it needs none. It is a most respectable 
! discourse, witli good divinity in it, which is always 
i tlie nun row and bones of a (undo ad cl e rum , and 
i you may pruuounce it, wto /»en>M/o, without tlio 
! least danger of failure or of unpleasant com pari - 
! sons. 1 aiu not feud of Mr Irving’s species of 
j eloquence, consisting of outre tlourislies ami extra- 
; v« ga nt metaphor**. The eloquence of the pulpit 
! should be of iv chaste and dignified character ; ear- 
nest, but not high-flown and ecstatic, anti consisting 
as much in close reasoning oh in elegant expres- 
sion. It occurs to me as a good topic for more than 
one discourse, — the manner in which tin* heresies 
of tlie earlier Christian Church are treated in the 
Acts and the F.piHtlcH. It is remarkable, that while 
the arguments by which they are combated are 
distinct, clear, and powerful, the inspired writers 
havu not judged it protier to go beyond general ex- 
]U*eshioiiH, reh|M*etiiig the particular heresies which 
they combated. If you look closely, then* is much 

reason in this In general, 1 would say, 

that on entering on the clerical profession, were it 
my ease, 1 should Ik*, anxious to take much pains 
with my sermons, ami tin* studies cm which they 
must Ik* founded. Nothing rewards itself so com- 
pletely as exercise, whetlier of the body nr mind. 
We sleep sound, ami our waking hours are happy, 
because they are employed ; and a little sense of 
toil is necessary to the enjoyment of |«?iMin*, evun 
when earned by study ami sanctioned by tlio dis- 
charge of duty. I think most clergymen diminish 
their own res|ieetahility by falling into indolent 
habits, and what players trail inditing through their 
•part. You, who have to beat up against an infir- 
mity, and, it limy In*, against some unreasonable 
prejudices arising from thut infirmity, should de- 
termine to do the thing not only well, but bettor 
than others.” 


“ To (S. JJ unity (Jordon , Ksq., Treasury , London, 
* * ' 28t)i flecsxuber 1827* 

“ Dear tjfirdon,— As 1 have no money to spare 
at present, 1 find it necessary to make a sacrifice 
of my own scruples, to relieve you from serious 
difficulties. The endowed will entitle you to deal 
with any resectable bookseller. You must toll 
the history in your own way a » shortly as possible. 
All that is necessary to say is, that the discourses 
wen* written to oblige a young frtond. It is under- 
stood my name is not to be put on tlio title-page, 
or blazed at full length in tlio preface. You may 
trust that to the newspapers. 

“ Pray, do not think of returning any thanks 
about this ; it is enough (list I know it Is likely to 
serve your purpose. But use the funds arising 
from this unexpected source with prudence, for 


1 A novel by tlie Baron de la Motto Fouqutf. 
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such fountains do not spring up at every place of 
the desert. — I am, in haste, ever yours most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 


The reader will, I believe, forgive this retrospect; 
and be pleased to know that the publication of the 
sermons answered the purpose intended. Mr Gor- 
don now occupies a permanent and respectable si- 
tuation in her Majesty’s Stationery Office ; and he 
concludes liis communication to me with express- 
ing his feeling that his prosperity “ is all clearly 
traceable to the kindness of Sir Walter Scott.” 

In a letter to me about this affair of the Dis- 
courses, Sir Walter Says, “ Poor Gordon has got 
my leave to make a hi A and- a mill of my Sermons 
— heaven save the mark ! Help him if you can to 
the water of I’nctolus and a swapping tliirlagc.” 
The only entries in the Diary, which relate to tlie 
busiiie s, are the following: “ Decewf>er 28. Huutly 
Gordon writes me in despair about £180 of debt 
which lie lias incurred, lie wishes to publish two 
sermons which 1 wrote for him when ho was taking 
orders; and ho would get little money for tlicin 
without my name. People may exclaim against 
tho unde&irod and unwelcome zeal of him who 
stretched liis hands to help the ark over, with the 
best intentions, and cry sacrilege. And yet they 
will do me gross injustice, for 1 would, if called 
upon, die a martyr for tho Christian religion, ho 
completely is (ill my poor opinion) its divine origin 
proved by its beneficial effects on the state of so- 
ciety. \Vcro we but to name the abolition of sla- 
very and polygamy, how much has, in these two 
words, been granted to mankind in the lessons of 
our Saviour 1 — January 10, 18*28. Huntly Gordon 
has disposed of tho two sermons to the bookseller, 
Colburn, for £258; well sold, 1 think, and to go 
forth iiiuuedintely. 1 would rather the thing hud 
not gone there, and far rather that it had gone no- 
where,- yet Icing it, if it makes the poor lad easy, 
wliat ik vi Is I fret almut it? After all, there would 
bo little grace in doing a kind thing, if you did not 
suffer {lain or inconvenience upon the score.” 

Tho next literary entry is this: — w Mr Charles 
1 loath, tho engraver, invites me to take charge of 
a yearly publication called the Keepsake, of which 
tho plates are beyond comparison beautiful, but the 
letter-press indifferent onough. lie proposes £800 
a-ycar if 1 would become editor, and £400 if 1 
would contribute from seventy to one hundred pa- 
ges. 1 declined Imth, but told him I might give 
him some trilling thing or other. To become the 
stipendiary editor of a New- Year’s-C lift Book is not 
to be thought of, nor could I agree to work regu- 
larly, tar any quantity of supply, at sueli a publi- 
cation. Kveu the pecuniary view* is not flattering* 
though Mr Heath meant it should be so. One hun- 
dred of his close printed pages, for which he offers 
£400, are nearly equal to one volume of a novel. 
Kadi novel of three volumes brings £4000, and I 
remain proprietor of the mine after the first ore is 
scooped out.” The result of thia negotiation with 
Mr math wm, that be received, for £500, the li- 
berty of printiug iu his Keepsake the long forgotten 
juvenile drama of the House of Aspen, with My 
Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, and two other little tales, 
which had been omitted, at UaUaniyue’s entreaty, 
from the second Chronicles of Croftangry. But Sir 
Walter regretted having meddled in any way with 


the toyshop of literature, and would never do so 
again, though repeatedly offered very large sums — 
nor even when the motive of private regard was 
added, upon Mr Allan Cunningham’s lending his 
name to one of these painted bladders. 

In the same week that Mr Heath made his pro- 
position, Sir Walter received another, which he 
thus disposes of in his Diary : — “ I have an invita- 
tion from Messrs Saunders and Ottley, booksellers, 
offering me from £1500 to £2000 annually to con- 
duct a journal ; but 1 am their humble servant. 1 
am too indolent to stand to that sort of work, and 
I must preserve the undisturbed use of my leisure, 
and possess my soul in quiet. A large income is 
not my object ; 1 must clear my debts ; and that is 
to be done by writing things of which I can retain 
the property. Made my excuses accordingly.”* 

In January 1828, reprints both of the Grand- 
father’s Tales and of tne Life of Napoleon wero 
called for; and both so suddenly, tliat the book- 
sellers. would fain have distributed the volumes 
among various printers in order to catch the de- 
mand. Ballantyne heard of this with natural alarm ; 
and Scott, in the case of tho Napoleon, conceived 
that liis own literary character was trifled with, 
as well as bis old ally’s interests. Ou receiving 
James’s first appeal — that as to the Grandfather’s 
Stories, he wrote thus: — 1 need scarcely add with 
tho desired effect. 

“ To KoImuI Cuddly JSsq.y Edinburgh. 

“ Ahbotaford, .1(1 January 

“ My Dear Sir, — 1 find our friend JamoH Hal- 
lantyno is very anxious about printing the new 
edition of the Tales, which 1 hope von will allow* 
him to do, unless extreme haste be an extreme 
object. 1 need not remind you that we three an? 
like the shipwrecked crew of a vessel, cast upon a 
desolate island, and fitting up out of the remains of 
a gallant bark such a cock-boat as may transjiort 
us tii some more hospitable shore. Therefore we 
am bound by the strong tie of common misfortune 
to help each other, in so far as tile claim of self- 
preservation will permit, and l am happy to think 
the plank is large enough to float ns all. 

u lies ides my feelings tar my ow*n old friend and 
schoolfellow, with whom I have shared good and 
bad weather for so many years, I must also re- 
member that, as in your own case, his friends have 
made great exertions to support him in tho print- 
ing-offlee, under an implied hope ami trust that 
these publications would take in ordinary eases 
their usual direction. It is true, no engagement 
was or could 1)0 proposed to this effect ; but it was 
A reasonable expectation, which influenced kind 
and generous men, ami 1 incline to pay every re- 
spet* to it in my power. 

“ Messrs Longman really keep matters a Kttle 
too quiet for my convenience. The next thing 
they may tell me is, tliat Napoleon must go to 
press instantly to a dozen of printers. I must 
bool and saddle, off and away at a fortnight’s war- 
ning . Now this 1 neither can new will do. My 
character as a man of letters is deeply interested 
in giving a complete revisal of tliat work, and I 
wish to have time to do so without being hurried. 
Yours wry tkdy, W. 


The tallowing specimens of His "skirmishes,” 
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as he used to call than, with Ballaittyiic, while the j 
Fair Maid of Perth was hi hand, are in keeping i 
with this amiable picture : — j 

* My Dear James — 1 return the proofs of Tales, i 
and send some leaves copy of St Valentine's. Pray < 
get on with this in case we should fall through again. , 
When the press does not follow me, .1 get on slowly j 
and ill, ana put myself in mind of Jamie Balfour, i 
who could run when he could not stand still. We : 
must go on or stop altogether. Yours,’* &e. he. i 

u ] think you a*v hypercritical in your commen- 
tary. I cr»unti*d tin* fiours with accuracy. In the ; 
morfling the citizens wont to K infauna and re- 
turned. This puts over the hour i f noon, then the [ 
dinner-hour. Afterwards, and when the king has 
lutd his devotions in private, comes nil the scene in , 
the court-yard. The sun sets at half-past five on j 
tlie 14tli February ; and if wo suppose it to Ik* ; 
within an hour of evening, it wan Mm*lv time for : 
:i woman who had a night to put over, to ask where I 
she should sleep. This is the explanation, — apply 
it as you please to the text ; for you who see the 
doubt cam host clear it. Yours truly,” Ac. 

« I cannot afford to Ik* merciful to Master Oliver 
Proudfoot, although 1 am heartily glad there is 
any oik, of the personages sufficiently interesting 
to make* you care wliethi r Ik* IB ex or dies. But 
it would cost my cancelling half a t olitinc, ai.d 
rather than do m>, I would, like the valiant Baron 
of (lack man nan, kill the whole eharacters, the 
author, and the printer. Besides, «»»fre *■•»«*, the 
n'siinvctioii of Alb* Islam* was a boteh. ft struck 
me when 1 was reading I vatilus* oxer the other day. 

*• 1 value your criticism as nmeli as ever; but , 
the worst is, 'lily faults are better known to myself ; 
than to \ <i\i. Tell a young beauty that she wears j 
an iinbeeoming dress, or an ill-fashioned ornament, 
or s|M*aks too loud, or commits any other mistake 
which sin* can correct, and she will do w>, if she 
ha* sense, and a good opinion of your taste. But 
tell a fading beauty, tlmt her hair is getting gray, 
her wrinkles apparent, her gait heavy, and that she 
has no business in a ball-room but to he ranged 
against the wall as an evergreen, and you will af- 
flict the poor old lady, without rendering her any 
service. She knows all that hotter than you. J 
am sure the old lady in question takes pains enough 
at her toilette, and gives you, her trusty tuirante, 
enough of trouble. Yours truly, W. S.” 

These notes to the printer appear to have been 
written at Ahhotsford during the holidays. On his 
w ay hock to Edinburgh, Sir Walter Iialta for a Sa- 
turday and Sunday at A mix ton, and the Diary cm 
the second day say's — u Went to Bor til wick church 
with the family, and hoard a ivell-coinpoacd, well- 
delivered, sensible discourse from Mr Wright. 1 
After sermon wo looked at the old castle, which 
made me an old man. . The castle was not a bit 
older for the twenty-five years which had passed 
away, but the ruins of the visiter arc very ap- 
parent To climb up ruinous staircases, to creep 
through vaults and into dungeons, were not the 
easy labours bat the positive sf*>rts of my younger 
yeant; but I thqjught it convenient to attempt no 


more tluui die access to tlio large and beautiful 
hall, in which, ri it i» •omewlioro described, an 
armed horseman might brandish his uutce.* This 
feeling of grow ing liability is painful to ono who 
Wshil, in spite of infirmity, great boldness and 
dexterity in such feats; the boldness remains, but 
hand and foot, grin and accuracy of atop, have al- 
together fuikni mo— the spirit is willing, but this 
lb *h is weak ; and so 1 must retreat into tlie in- 
valided corps, and toll them of my former ex- 
ploits, which ' .w v very likely pass for lies. Wo 
then drove hi Dalhousic, whore the gallant Earl, 
who luts done so much to distinguish the British 
name in every quarter of the glohc, is repairing 
the castle of his ancestors, which of von* stood a 
siege against John of daunt. 1 wan Ins companion 
at school, where ho w-ns as much beloved by bla 
playmate*, as In* bus Wn ever respected by hia 
companion* in anus and the janiple over whom ho 
luid been deputed to exercise tin* authority of hid 
sovereign, lie was always steady, wise, and ge- 
nerous. The old Fastle of Dalhousic — «r*if potia$ 
Ihilwolsoy- was mangled by a fellow culled, 1 bn- 
lieve, Douglas, who destroyed, a* far an in him lay, 
its military and barmiiul cliiuuctc.r, and roofed it 
after tin? fashion of a poor's house. Burn* 1 is now 
restoring and repairing in tin* old taste, nud, I 
think, creditably to bis own feeling. (Sod bless tho 
ronf-tns* ! 

“ We retunird lions* by tin* Kick of the South 
Esk, where I bad the pleasure to see that Hubert 
DuihIun 4 i* laying out his woods with taste, and 
managing them with care. His father and uncle 
took notice of ns* wh« n I was * a fellow of no mark 
iiur likelihood/ a ami 1 am always happy in finding 
niVM*!f in the old oak room nt Arniston, whoro I 
have drank many a merry bottle, and in the field* 
where 1 have seen tunny a hare killed.” 

At tlie owning of the .Session next day lie misses 
urn* of hi* dear old colleagues of the table, Mr Mac- 
kenzie, who liad long been the official pim*H ill or- 
dinary of the Writer* to tin) Signet. Tin? Diary 
has n pithy entry here : - “ My good friend Colin 
Mackenzie proposes to retire, from indifferent 
lualth. A better man never lived — eager to serve 
every one- a safeguard over all public business 
which came through hi* hands. As Deputy-koopcr 
of tlie Signet lie w ill he much missed, lie had A 
]»atiencc in listening to every one, which is of in- 
finite,* importance in tin* management of a public 
body; for many tnen care less to gain their point, 
than they do to play the orator, and !k» listened hi 
for h certain time. Thin done, and due quantity 
of {KTHomil consideration being gained, the indivi- 
dual orator is usually satisfied with the reasons of 
the civil listener, wjio luts suffered him to enjoy 
his hour of consequence,” 

The following passages appear (in various ways) 
too curious and characteristic to bo omittod. lie 
is working hard — alas ! too bard — at the Fair Maid 
of Perth. 

“February 17. — A hard day of work, being, I 
think, eight pages 5 before dinner. I cannot, 1 am 
sure, tell if it is worth marking down, that yester- 
day, at dinner-time, I was strangely JuiuiiUkI by 
what 1 would call the sense of prffexiste^ce — viz, ft 


i Tim Rev. T. WHght, of Worth wick, it tho author of v»- 
Hona popular worka,— M The Morning and Burning Sacrifice, 

* Bea Scott'f account of Borthwlck CaaOe in ids Prote Mit- 
ceUaniot. 


» William Bum, Ew., architect, Edinburgh. 

« K. Dundaa of ArtiiaUm, Ew). ( the worthy wj«mwUtlvo of 
an Ulustiious lineage, died nt hie patomul tut in Juno 1338, 

» Kina tTmrytV. Act III. H«w 8. 

* 1 #. Forty page* of print, or verv nearly. 
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confused idea that nothing that passed was said for 
the fta&t time — that the same topics lmd been dis- 
cussed, and the same persons had stated the same 
opinions on them. It is true/ there might have 
been some ground for recollections, considering that 
three at leaHt of the company were old friends, and 
bad kept much company together; that is, Justice- 
Clerk, [Lord] Abercjomby, and 1. But the sensa- 
tion was so strong as to resemble w hat is called a 
mirage in the desert, or a calenture on board of 
ship, when lakes are seen iu the desert, and sylvan 
landscapes in the sea. It was very distressing yes- 
terday, and brought to my mind the fancies of 
Bishop Berkeley about an ideal world. There was 
a vile sense of want of reality in all I did and said. 
It made me gloomy and out of spirits, though T 
flatter xuyself this wus not observed. The bodily 
feeling which most resembles this unpleosing hal- 
lucination is the giddy state whioh follows profuse 
bleeding, wheu one feels as if ho were walking on 
feather-beds and could not find a secure footing. I 
think the stomach has something to do with it. I 
drank several glasses of wine, but these only aug- 
mented the disorder. I did not find the in two re - 
vitas of the philosophers. Something of this insane 
feeling remains to-day, but a trifle only. 

"February 20. — Another day of labour, hut not 
ho hard. 1 worked from eight till three with little 
intermission, but only accomplished four pages. 

" A certain Mr Maekay from Ireland called on 
me — an active agent, it would seem, about the re- 
form of prisons. He exclaims — justly I doubt not 
— about the state of our Lock-up House. For my- 
self 1 lia\ e some distrust of the fanaticism even of 
philanthropy. A good part of it arises in general 
from mere vanity ami love of distinction, gilded 
over to others and to themselves with some show of 
benevolent sentiment. The philanthropy of How ard, 
mingled with his ill-usage of liis son, seems to have 
risen to a pitch of insanity. Yet without such ex- 
traordinary men, who call attention to the subject 
by their own peculiarities, prisons would have re- 
mained the same dungeons which they were forty 
or fifty years ago. 1 do not, however, see the pro- 
priety of making them damU places of detention. 
They should be places of punishment, and that can 
hardly be if men are lodged better, and fed better, 
than when they are at large. I have never seen a 
plan for keeping in order these resorts of guilt and 
misery, without presupposing a superintendence of 
a kind which might perhaps be exercised, could we 
turn out upon the watch a guard uf angels. But, 
alas ! juilers and turnkeys are rattier like angels of 
a different livery, nor do I see how it is possible to 
render them otherwise. Quit custotiUi. iff os cum - 
todies? As to reformation, 1 have no great belief in 
it, when the ordinary classes of culprits, who are 
vicious from ignorance or habit, are the subjects of 
the experiment. 4 A shave from a broken loaf ’ is 
thought tut little of by the male set of delinquents 
as by the fair frail. The state of society now leads 
to such accumulations of humanity, that we cannot 
wonder if it ferment and reck like a compost dung- 
hill. Nature intended that population should bo 
diffused over the soil in proportion to its extent. 
We have accumulated in huge cities and smother- 
ing manufactories the numbers which should be 
spread over the face of a country; and what won- 
der that they should be corrupted*! We hare turned 
health Ail and pleasant brooks into morasses ami 


pestiferous lakes, — what wonder the soil should be 
unhealthy ? A great deal, I think, might be done 
by executing the punishment of cleats, without a 
chance of escape, in all cases to which it should he 
found properly applicable; of course these occasions 
being diminished to one out of twenty to which ca- 
pital punishment is now assigned. Our ancestors 
brought the country to order by kilting thieves and 
banditti with strings. So did the French when at 
Naples, and bandits became for the time unheard 
of. When once men are taught that a crime of a 
certain character is connected inseparably with 
death, the moral habits of a population become al- 
tered, and you may in the next age remit the pu- 
nishment which in this it has been necessary to 
inflict with stern severity. 

“ February 21. — Last night after dinner I rented 
from my work, and read the third series of Sayings 
and J)oings , which bIiows great knowledge of life 
in a certain sphere, and very considerable powers 
of wit, which somewhat damages the effect of the 
tragic parts. But Theodore llook is an able writer, 
and so much of his work is well said, that it will 
carry through what is indifferent. I hope the same 
good* fortune for other folks. 

44 l am watching and waiting till I hit on some 
quaint and clever mode of extricating, but do not 
see a glimpse of any one. James B., too, discou- 
rages me a good deal by his silence, waiting, I sup- 
pose, to be invited to disgorge a full allowance of 
his critical bile. But lie will wait long enough, for 
I am discouraged enough. Now here is the advan- 
tage; of Edinburgh. In the country, if a sense of 
inability once seizes me, it haunts me from morn- 
ing to night; but in town the time is so occupied 
and frittered away by official duties and chance 
occupations, that you have not leisure to play Mas- 
ter Stephen, and be melancholy and gentlemanlike. 1 
On the other hand, you never feel in town those 
spirit-stirring influences — those glances of sun- 
shine that make amends for clouds and mist. The 
country is said to be the quieter life; not to mo, I 
mu sure, hi town, the business I have to do hardly 
costs me more thought than just occupies my mind, 
and 1 have as much of gossip and lady-like chat as 
consumes odd hours pleasantly enough. In the 
country I am thrown entirely on my own resources, 
and there is no medium betwixt happiness and the 
reverse. 

44 March 0. — I set about arranging my papers, 
a task which l alwavs take up with the greatest pos- 
sible ill-will, and which makes mo cruelly nervous. 
1 don't know why it should be so, for 1 have no- 
thing particularly disagreeable to look at; far from 
it. I am better than 1 was at this time last year, 
my hopes firmer, my health stronger, my affairs 
bettered and bettering. Yet I feel an inexpressible 
nervousness hi consequence of this employment. 
The memory, though it retains all that has passed, 
has closed sternly over it; and this rummaging, like 
a bucket dropped suddenly into a well, deranges 
and confuses the ideas which slumbered on the 
mind. I am nervous, and I am bilious — and, in a 
word, I am unhappy. This is wrong, very wrong; 
and it is reasonably to be apprehended that some- 
thing of serious misfortune may be the deserved 
punishment of this pusillanimous lowness of spirits. 
Strange, tliat one who in most things may be said 

1 f*w Ben Jonson** Every Man in Mr Humour, Act I. 
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to have enough of the * care na by/ should be sub* 
feet to such vile weakness ! — Drummond Hay, the 
antiquary and Lyon-herald, 1 came in. I do not 
know any tiling which relieve* the mind ro much 
from tlie aliens as trifling discussions about anti- 
quarian old womaurit*. It ia like knitting a suck- 
ing — diverting the mind without occupying it; or it 
Is like, by Our Lady, a mill-dam, which leads one’s 
thoughts gently and inqierceptibly out of the chan- 
nel in which they are chafing and boiling. To be 
sure, it is only conducting them to turn a child’s 
mill ! what signifies that ! — the diversion is a relief, 
though the object is of liLtle importance. 1 cannot 
tell wliat we talked of. 

u March 12. — i was sadly warned by the black 
dog this morning, that vile palpitation of the heart 
— that tremor cordis-- that hysterical passion which 
forces unbidden sighs arid tears, and falls upon a 
contented life like a drop of ink on white pupor, 
which is not the less a stain because it carries no 
meaning. I wrote three haves, however, and the 
story goes on. 

“ The dissolution of tlie Yeomanry was the net of 
the last Ministry. Tim present did not alter the 
measure, on account of the ex|*riiM* saved. 1 am, 
if not tho very oldest Yeoman in Scotland, one of 
tlie oldest, and have see vi the rise, progress, ami 
now the fall of this very constitutional part of tin* 
national force. It* efficacy, on occasions of insur- 
rection, was sufficiently proved in the Radical time. 
Hut besides, it kept up a spirit of harmony between 
the proprietors of land and the occupiers, and made 
them known to and beloved by each other; and it 
gave to the young men a sort of militarv and high- 
spirited character, which always does lionour to a 
country. The manufacturers an* in great glee on 
this occasion. 1 wi-li Parliament, its they lmvo 
turned the Yeomen adrift somewhat scornfully, may 
not have occasion to roar them in again. 

** Tlie cUlrich knight rmvc up 1 1* ttmis 
With many » sorrowful eigli.' " 


Sir Walter finished his novel by the end of March, 
and immediately set out fur London, where tho last 
budget of proof-sheets reached him. The Fair Mnid 
was, and continues to be highly popular, and though 
never classed with his performances of the first file, 
it has undoubtedly several scenes equal to what tin* 
beat of them can show, and is on the whole a work 
of brilliant variety and moat lively interest. Though 
the Introduction of 11130 says a good deal oil the 
most original character, that of Connochar, the 
reader may not lie sorry to have one paragraph on 
that subject from the Diary JUtcember f>, 1H2# . 
The fellow that swam the Tay, and escaped, would 
lie a good ludicrous character. Hut 1 have a mind 
to try him in the serious line of tragedy. Miss 
Baillie has made her Ethling a coward by tempera- 
ment, and a hero when touched by filial affection. 
Suppose a man’s nerves, supported by feelings of 
honour, or say by the spur of jealousy, sustaining 
him against constitutional timidity to a certain 
point, then suddenly giving way, 1 think something 
tragic might be produced. James Bailantyne’s cri- 
ticism is too much moulded upon the general taste 
of novels to admit (I fear) this species of reasoning. 

* W. A. Dr ummo nd Day. Ksq. ftwwcoo*ul at Tdkiffier). whs 

st tlfti time the deputy Of his oousId the Earl of Kfimoull, be- 
tcditaiy Lord Lyon Kjng-at-Anne. 
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But what can one do ! I am hard up as Air as ima- 
gination is concerned. — vet the world calls for no- 
velty. Well,Vll try my brave coward or cowardly 
brave man. Fti/c<r quantum.” 

The most careful critic tiiat has handled tins Tale, 
while lie picks many holes in tho plot, estimates tlie 
characters very highly. Of Uie glee -maiden, he well 
-**iys — u Louise is a delightful sketch. — Nothing 
can Ih* in. re exquisite than tho manner in which 
her story is partly told, and partly liinted, or than 
; the contrast between her natural and her profes- 
sional character and after discussing at somo 
| length Hothsay, Henbane, ltamomcy, £c. Ac. ho 
i con*«*s to Connochar. • 

•' This diameter"" (**>•* Mr flenior) ** U perfectly tnufic, wl* 

■ ther i*m b **! fur sympathy. nor mo (torn] mm to render his (ulimlty 
i revolt me ; ton lu gmit merit 1 m the IioIiIiumm with wldeh wo AM 
; culled upon to MyinnalUixp with h deficiency whleti In gnnemlly 
the xuhjectuf uimiUtuated scorn. It In finpomible not toM 
the ikH-peot comminenuion tor a youth enr*sl by nuturo with 
extreme »cn«ihUUy both to *hnnic aiul to fear, suddenly mlaod 
trom a life of olMrurify and peats*, to head a ftmfcdvrney Of 
warlike Ntvawn, and forced hmiu^l lately afterwards to elect, 
before tho c V"* of thou«unil*. In-twecn a I rightful ileatli and An 
iiiiiotnhihitiK escape. *1 he philosophy of murn^* and cowardice 
is one of thi' obm urrMt porn of biin'nii naftin*: partly lieouiae 
the MiMcptlhihtv of tear is imieh »|V. etod hy phv*irnl ctuiftee, 
hy habit, ami t .* example; and punl\ l»c«*»iii;»c it is u suhjtx*! 
as to which melt do not readily mate the tvsiiH of their »Wti ex- 
perience, and when they do state it, are not always implicitly 
b‘Ii«»v«*l. The ‘•ubjeet Iran been further |s*r|ilexe<i, in modern 
tunes, by the Scnndhmvhiti invention of thrixmiint honour; — 
a doctrine which represents the nuinifestntiun, In most ruses, 
of even *velb rounded apprehension, us fatal to all nohtllty of 
eharncter ; - an opinion wi little admitUHl hy the ctusMml world, 
that lloiner ha* attributed to Hector, And Virgil to Tiimtts, 
certainly without supposing tlicui dishonoured, precisely tho 
: shins mnduet ot which Sir Walter makes suicide a w>ns q«irnai, 

! without iN'iint an expiation. The result of nil this has been, 
i that veaively any modern writers have made the various degrees 
| of courage u source of much variety mid discrimination of elm- 
; racier. They have gltcn us indu'd plenty of tlri-entcrs and 
! plenty of pnitr<Mim; and Wmkspeiirc has painted lri b' a 1 staff 
: t'oiiHiiititional intrepidity uiistipts>rU;d hy liouour; hut hy far 
i tho moH tiMial modification ot rhHnu'tor iimniitf |»crsons of vi- 
vid Imagination, that in which a quick frvltiiK of honour roiu- 
Imiis a quirk apprehension of dimmer, u eharncter which is the 
precise convert* of Fulsluft**, luut hocn left almost un touched 
lor Scott." 

I ft II titled, in an early part of llieno Memoirs 
(p. 111*2), but rirctiniManiHi in Sir Walter's conduct 
wliicji it was painful to mention, anti added, that 
in advanced life lie himself spoke of it with a deep 
fn-Iiiig of contrition. Tulking over tliia cluiraetur 
of Conimcliar, jnnt IsTorc tlie book appeared, ho 
toM me the unhappy fate of hia brother Daniel, 
ami how in* had declined to be present at Ilia funo- 
rul, or wear mourning forbim. Ho added-*-** My 
secret motive, in tltis attempt, waa to perform a sort 
of expiation to my poor brother's manes. I lmvo 
now learned to have mom tolcramu) and compas- 
sion than 1 had in those days.*' I said ho put me 
in mind of Snmiud Johnson standing bareheaded, 
in the last year of hia life, on the market-place of 
Fttoxot. r, by way of penance for a piece of juvenile 
irreverence towards ins father. “ Well, no matter,” 
Haiti he; “ perhaps that ’a not tho worst thing in the 
Doctor's story.” * 


• flea Crokert Boncell, octavo edition, wL v. p. Ml 
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CHAPTER I.XXVI. 

Joorwy to London — Cliartecofte-1 lull — Holland -House — 
CUUwirk — Kensington Palace — Richmond Park — Gill's 
Hill — Boyd — Hotliohy — Coleridge — Hlr T. Acland— Bl- 
•hop Copplestnne — Mrs Arkwright — Lord Hidiuuutli — Lord 
Amaloy — Northcote — 1 lay don — Cimntrey and Cunning- 
baa— Anecdote* -- Latter* to Mr Terry, Mrs Lockhart, 
tad Hlr Alexander Wood— Death of Hlr William Forties— 
Kerisws of Hajji Bala in England, and DavyNi Salmon ia — 
Anne of (leienitein begun— eksooud Scries of tho Grand- 
father's Tales published. 

April — Deo. 182ft 

Sm Walter remained at tliis time six weeks in I 
London. His oldest sou’s regiment was stationed 
at Hampton Court ; tin* sccqpd had recently taken j 
Ids desk at tl&e Foreign Office, and was living at his i 
sister's in the Regent's l'ark ; ho hud thus looked 
forward to a happy meeting with all his family — 
hut ho encountered scenes of sickness and dbttresH, 
in consequence of which 1 saw but little of him in 
general society. 1 shall cull a few notices from his 
private volume, which, however, ho now opened 
much less regularly than formerly, and which offers 
a total blank fur tho latter half of the year 1828. 
lu coming up to town, lie diverged n little for the 
sake of seeing the interesting subject of the first of 
these extracts. 

“April 8. — Learning from Washington Irving’s 
description of Stratford, that tho hall of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, tfio Justice who rendered Warwickshire too 
hot for Shakiqicurc, was still extant, wo went in 
quest of it. 

“ Charlecote is in high preservation, and inha- 
bited by Mr Lucy, descendant of the worshipful Sir 
Thomas. The Hall is about three hundred years 
old— a briek mansion, with a gate-house in advance. 
It in surrounded by vouorublu oaks, realizing the 
imagery which Sluikspcare loved to dwell upon ; rich 
verdant pastures extend on every side, and nume- 
rous herds of deer were reposing in the shade. All 
allowed that tho Lucy family had retained their 

* land and liecves.’ While we wore surveying the 
antlered old hall, with its painted glass and family 
pictures, Mr Lucy came to welcome us in person, 
and to show the house, w ith the collection of paint- 
ings, which seems valuable. 

“ He told me the park from which Sliakspcare 
stole the buck was not. that which surrounds Charle- 
eote, but Isdnuged to a mansion at some distance, 
whore Sir Thomas Lucy resided at the time of the 
trespass. The tradition went, that they hid the buck 
in a barn, part of which was standing a few years 
ago, but now totally decayed. This park no longer 
belongs to tho Lucys. The house bears no marks 
of decay, but seems the abode of ease and opulence. 
Then* wore some fine old hooks, ami I was told of : 
many more which were not in order, liow odd, if j 
a folio Sliakspeniv should bo found amongst them, j 
Our early breakfast did not permit taking ad van- j 
Cage of an excellent repast offered by the kindness j 
of Mr and Mrs Lucy, the last a lively Welshwoman. ; 
This visit gave me great pleasure; it really brought ; 
Justice Shallow freshly before my eves ; — the lues* I 

* which do liecoine ait old coat well,’ 1 were not more 
plainly portrayed in his own armorials in the hall 
window, titan* was his person in my niind’s eye. 

■ Henry f P. Ait 11 1. Scum & 

• At Yon Like ft. Act I. Hem 7- ! 

* Mr Jacob puUMwd about tlU* time moo tnuU concerning i 
tho Foot Colonki tamUtutd by tlie Kina of the Nt’tiHJrluiHb; i 
and tlwy taut marked Intkwnre in promoting tho scheme of . 
fainting mail allotments of IrikI, au caw term*, to our cot- ' 
kt£cr» ; a tcheme which, under tfic MJivuntencVucv of Lord . 


There is a picture shown as that of the old Sir 
Thomas, but Mr Lucy conjectures it represents his 
son. There were tliree descents of the same name 
of Thomas. The portrait hath tho < eye severe, and 
beard of formal cut,’ which fill up with judicial aus- 
terity the otherwise social physiognomy of the wor- 
shipful presence, with his ‘ fair round belly, with 
good capon lined.’ 9 • 

“ Regent'* Park , April 17. — Made up my jour- 
nal, which had fallen something behind. In this 
pliantahmagorial place, the objects of the day come 
and depart like shadows. Went to Murray's, where 
I met Mr Jacob, the great economist. lie is pro- 
posing a mode of supporting the poor, by compel- 
ling them to labour under a species of military 
discipline. I see no objection to it, only it will 
make a* rebellion to a certainty ; and the tribeq of 
Jacob will cut Jacob's throat. 9 

“ Canning’s conversion from popular opinions 
was strangely brought round. While he was study- 
ing in tho Temple, and rattier entertaining revolu- 
tionary opinions, Godwin sent to say that ho was 
coming to breakfast with him, to tqveak on a sub- 
ject of the higlurst importance. Canning knew lit- 
tle of him, but received his visit, and learned to his 
astonishment, that in expectation of a new order 
of things, tho Knglish Jacobins designed to place 
him. Canning, at the head of their revolution. Ho 
was much struck, and asked time to think what 
course ho should take; — and having thought the 
matter over, he went to Mr Pitt, aud made the Anti- 
Jacobin confession of faith, in which ho persevered 

until . Canning himself mentioned this to Sir 

W. Knighton upon occasion of giving a place iu 
the Charter- 1 louse of some ten-pounds a-year to 
Godwin’s brother, lie could scarce do less for one 
who had offered him the dictator's curule chair. 

“ Dined with Rogers with all iny own family, and 
met Sharp, Lord John Russell, Jekyll, and others. 
The conversation flagged as usual, and jokes were 
fin'd like minute guns, producing an effect uot much 
less melancholy. A wit should always have an at- 
niOHphcro congenial to him, otherwise he will not 
shine. 

“ April 18. — Breakfasted at Hampstead with 
Joanna Bail lie, and found that gifted person ex- 
tremely well, and in tho display of all her native 
knowledge of character and benevolence. I would 
give as much to have a capital picture of her as for 
any portrait in tho world. Dined with the Dean of 
Chester, Dr Philpotta — 

* WhertMiU above us was a solemn row 
Of priest* and deacoiu — so were all below.* 4 
There were the amiable Bi&liop of I«ondon, ff Gop- 
pIcHtone, whom I remember the first man at Ox- 
ford, now Bishop of Llandaff, aud Dean of St Paul's 
(“trough* intelligent),and other dignitaries, of whom 
I knew less, it was a very pleasant day— tire wigs 
against tlie wits for a guinea, in point of conver- 
sation. Anno looked queer, and much disposed to 
laugh, at finding herself placed betwixt two pre- 
lates in black petticoats. 

“April 19. — Breakfasted with Sir George Phil- 
lips. Had his receipt against the blossoms being 
injured by frost, it consuls in watering them 

hnjl'Mke and other noblemen and gentlemen in various <U*» 
triet* of England, appears to law been attended with moat 
Untile* nt results. 

« CrahbdS Tale of Th* Dumb Orators. 

» Dr Ifowfey, rated in 1828 to the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury. 
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plentifully before statute. This is like the mode 
of thawing beef. We had a pleasant morning, — 
much the better that Morritt was with us. Dined 
with Sir Robert Ingfis, and met Sir Thomas Ac- 
land, my old and kind friend. I was liappy to see 
hid. He may be eonsitel now as tlie head of 
the religious party in the Houso of Commons — a 
powerful body, which Wilburfbnce long commanded. 
It is a difficult situation ; for tlie adaptation of re- 
ligious motives to earthly policy is apt — among 
the infinite delusions of tlie human heart — to be a 
snare. But 1 could confide much in Sir T. A eland’s 
honour and integrity. Bishop Bloomfield of Cites- 
t^r, 1 one of the most learned prelates of the Cliurcli, 
also dined. 

"April 22. — Sophia left this to take down poor 
Johnnie to Brighton. I fear-* 1 fear — but wo must 
hope tlio best. Anno went with her sister. 

" Lockhart and 1 dined with Sotheby, where wo 
met a large party, tho orator of which was that ex- 
traordinary man Coleridge. After eating a hearty 
dinner, during which he spoke not a word, he Ih*- 
gan a most learned harangue on the Samothmcion 
Mysteries, which lie regards as affording tlie germ 
of all tales about fairies, port, present, ami to conic. 
He then diverged to Homer, whose lliud he con- 
sidered as a collection of poems by different ant hoi's, 
at different times, during a century. Morritt, a 


1 suppose I sm partial, but I think tho l&wyota 
beat tlie bishops* and the bishop® heat tlie wit*. 

"April 2fi. — This morning I went to wool n 
remarkable man — M" Boyd, of the house of Boyd, 
Benficld, At Co., which broke for a very large mm 
at the beginning wf tho war. Benfield went to the 
devil, 1 believe. Boyd, a man of very different 
rUiuip, went over to Paris to look after Homo large 
claims which bin house liad on the French Govern- 
ment. They were such as, it seems, tliey could not 
disavow, howe'er they might to disposed to do so. 
Hot they used every effort, by foul means and feir, 
to induce Mr Boyd* to depart. Ho was reduced to 
poverty ; ho was thrown into prison ; and tho most 
nattering protects were, on tlie other hand, held 
out to hi;n if he would compromise his claims. Him 
answer was uniforin. It was tlie property, ho aaicL 
of his creditors, and ho would die ere ho resigned 
it. His distresses wore to great, Hist a subscript 
tion was made amongst his Scottish friends, to 
which 1 wan a contributor, through tho request of 
poor Will Erukiue. After tho peaco of Paris the 
money was restored ; and, faithful to tlie last, Boyd 
laid the whole at Ids creditors* cIuukimi! ; stating, at 
the same lime, that he was penniless, unions they 
consented to allow him a moderate sum in name 
of per rentage, in ooiiHitlerntinn of twenty years of 
exile, poverty, and danger, all of which uvils lie 


zcitlous worshipper of tho old bard, was incensed j might, have escu|ied by surrendering their rights. 

base 


at a system which would turn him into a poly- 
theist, gave battle with keenness, and was joined by 
Sotheby. Mr Coleridge behaved with the utmost 
complaisance nnd temjK*r, but relaxed not from his 
exertion*. 4 Zounds! 1 was never so Is thumb'd 
with words/ Morritt’s impatience must havo cost 
him an extra sixpence-worth of snuff. 

" April 2fl.~ ■ 1 lined nt Lady* Davy’s with Lord 
and Lady Lnnxdowiio, and several other fine folks 
— mv keys wore sent to Bramah’* with my desk, 
ao 1 Imve not lwul the means of putting down mat- 
ters regularly for several days. But who cares 
for tho whipp’d cream of Loudon stwicty i 

“ April 24.— Spent tlie day iu rectifying a road- 
bill which drew a turnpike road through all Ike 
Darnieker’s cottages, and a good field of my own. 
I got it put to rights. I was iu some apprehension 


Will it be believed that a murk-worm was 
enough to refuse his consent to this deduction, al- 
leging he had promised to his father on his death- 
bed, never to compromise tins debit Thu wretch, 
however, was overjKiwered by tho execrations ofall 
around hint, and concurred, *w it h others, in sotting 
apart for Mr Boyd a sum i»f 1‘ 4 0,00(1 or £50,000 
out of liulf a million. This is at man to whom sta- 
tues should he erected, and pilgrims should go ta 
so© him. Hit is good-looking, but old and infirm. 
Bright dark eyes and eyebrows contrast with hU 
snowy hair, und all Ilia features mark vigour of 
principle and resolution. 

44 April :10. — We havo Mr Adolphus, and liim 
father, 4 the celebrated lawyer, to breakfast, and 1 
was greatly delighted with tto information of tlw 
latter. A barrister of extended practicn, if hn haa 

..... _ A -II' .1... I A !h it.. 


of being obliged to address the Commit tec. ^ 1 did ; any talents nt nil, is tho tost companion in tho 
not fear them, for 1 mipjmho they are no wiser or J world. Dined w ith L 


better in their capacity of legislators than 1 find 
them every day at dinner. But l feared for my 
reputation. They would have expected something 
ls tter tluit tho <»ecamon demanded, or the indivi- 
dual could produce, and there would have been a 
failure. We hod one or two persons at homo In 
great wretched i im to dinner. 1 was not abb* to 
make any fight, and tho evening went off as heavily 
as any 1 ever s|**tt in tho course of my life. 

“ April 25. — We dined at Rickardsou’s with the 
two Chief- Barons of England * and Scotland,* — odd 
enough, the one being a Scotsman and the otlier an 
Englishman — far the pleasantest day wo have had. 

> Translated to ths See of London in 1820. 

> Sir William Alexander. 

* Sir fennel Shepherd. — Died at his house in Berkshire, 3d 
November 1840, aged 81. 

4 The elder Mr ifdnlphus distineufstod himself eeriy in life 
by his history of (lie Reign of Gcor^ 111. 

* Milton's UAUtgro, v. 137. 

* Among other mags Mrs Arkwright ante, p. 670) , dc- 
lighted Sir Walter with her own set of — 


.ord Alvanley, and met Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, Marquis and March ionosg of 
Worcester, Ate. Lord Alvanley *m wit truulu that 
party very pleasant, as well aa the kind reception 
| of my friends tho Misses Arden. 

| “May 1.^ Breakfasted with Lord and Lady 
Francis (lower, and enjoyed the aphsndkl treat of 
hearing Mrs Arkwright sing her own nfttndc, winch 
is of the highest order; — no forced vagaviea of the 
! voice, no caprices el tone, but all telling upon and 
increasing tho feeling the words require. Thai is 
. ‘ marrying music to immortal verse.’* Most people 
place them on separate itiabiteuanee.* 

"May 2. — I breakfasted with a Mr » 


" P«w«wil ( CuOTMtl ! — Th* v«lc# jtm luv 

llu Itrfl in lul unft | tmm with you ; 

III M«t rmiU y*n rh«#r, 

And •bout among ihu riuwthig cri>w, H Are. 

Il«? wm Kitting by me, at soma distant* from the indy. Slid 
whispered as site closed — " Capital wor* In— whose «re they 7 
Brrun's, 1 sappone, but 1 don't remember them. * He was aa- 
totiishod when 1 ton him that they were his own In the Plmleu 
1(o seemed pleased nt the moment, bat «shl nest infants— 
*• You liavediMeewed me— If memory goes, all hi up with me, 
lor that was stwgysmy stroog point." 
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and narrowly escaped Mr Irving, the celebrated 

S readier. The two ladles of liis house seemed 
evoted to his opinion*, and quoted him at every 

word. Mr himself made some apologies 

for the Millennium, lie Is a neat antiquary, who 
thinks he ought to have been a man of letters, and 
that his genius lias been misdirected in tinning to- 
wards the law. I endeavoured to combat this idea, 
which his handsome house* and line family should 
have checked. Compare his dwelling, his comforts, 
with poor Tom Campbell’s. 

“•May 5. — Breakfasted with llaydou, and sat 
for my head. I hope this artist is on his legs again. 
The King 1ms given him a lift, hy buying his clever 
picture of the Mock Election in the King’s Bench 
prison, to which he is adding a second part, repre- 
senting the chairing of the Member at the moment 
it was interrupted by the entry of the guards. 
Haydon was once a great admirer and companion 
of the champions of the Cockney school, and is 
now disposed to renounce them and their opinions. 
To this kind of conversation 1 did not give much 
way. A painter should have nothing to do with 
politics, lie is certainly a clever fellow, but too 
enthusiastic, which, however, distress seems to hav i 
cured in some degree. His wife, a pretty woman, 
looked happy to see me, and that is something. Vet 
it was very little 1 could do to help them. 1 * 

“ May 1J. — Dined with Mrs Alexander of Bal- 
lochmyle: — Lord and Lady Meath, who were kind 
to us in Ireland, and aSeottisli party, pleasant from 
having the broad accents and honest thoughts of 
iny native land. A large circle in the evening. A 
gentleman came up to me and asked * If 1 had seen 
the (asket, a curious work, the most beautiful, tin; 
most highly ornamented, — and then the editor or 
editress a female so interesting, — might lit* ask 
a very great favour! 9 and out he pulled a piece of 
this pic nic. 1 was really angry, and said, — for a 
subscription lie might command me ; for a contri- 
butor — -No. This limy be misrepresented, blit I 
care not. Suppose this patron of the Muses gives 
live guineas to his distressed lady, ho will think he 
does n great deal, yet lie takes fifty from mo with 
tlio calmest air in the world; for the communica- 
tion is worth that if it bo worth anything. There 
is no equalizing in the proposal. 

“J lay !K - Grounds of Foote’s farce of the Co- 
zeners. Liuly . A certain Mrs Phipps 

audaciously sot up in a fashionable quarter of the 
town ns a person through whose influence, properly 
propitiated, favours and situations of importance 
might certainly be obtained — always for a conside- 
ration. She cheated many people, and maintained 
tho. trick for months, tine trick was to get the 
equipages of Lord North, and other persons of im- 
portance, to halt before her door, ns if their owners 
were within. With respect tp most of them, this 
waa effected by bribing the drivers. But a gen- 
tleman who watched her closely, observed that 
Charles J. Fox actually left liis carriage and went 
into tho house, and this more than once. He was 
then, it must bo noticed, iu tho Ministry, When 
Mrs Phipns was blown up, this circumstance was 
recollectca as deserving explanation, which Fox 


1 SI? Walter had shortly before been on? of t)w> contributors 

to a «ub**cripiIon for Mr llaydon. The imprisonment from 

which thi* subscription relieved the artist produced, I Head 

scarcely say, the picture mentioned In the Diary. 

* The Magnum 0}+U wus dedicated to King George IV. 


WALTER SCOTT. 

readily gave at Brookes’s and elsewhere. It seems 
Mrs Phipps had the art to persuade him that she 
had the disposal of what was then called a hy&na, 
that is, an heiress — an immense Jamaica heiress, 
in whom she was willing to give or sell her interest 
to Charles Fox. Without having perfect confi- 
dence in the obliging proposal, tbe great statesman 
thought the thing worth looking after, and became 
so earnest in it, that Mrs Phipps was desirous to 
back out for fear of discovery. With this view she 
made confession one fine morning, with many pro- 
fessions of the deepest feelings, that the hysena liad 
proved a frail monster, and given birth to a girl or 
i)oy — no matter which. Even this did not make 
Charles quit chase of the hyeena. lie intimated, 
that if the cash was plenty and certain, the cir- 
cumstance might be overlooked. Mrs Phipps had 
nothing for it but to double the disgusting dose. — 
4 The poor child,’ she said, i was unfortunately of a 
mixed colour, somewhat tinged with tho blood of 
Afriea; no doubt Mr Fox was himself very dark, 
and the circumstance might not draw attention,' 
Ac. Ac. This singular anecdote was touched upon 
by Foote, and is the cause of introducing the nc- 
gri«s into the CozenerH, though no express allusion 

to (Tiarlos Fox was admitted. Lady tells me 

that, in her youth, the laugh was universal so soon 
as tho black woman appeared. It is one of the nu- 
merous hits that will be lost to posterity. 

44 This day, at the request of Sir William Knigh- 
ton, 1 sat to Northcote, who is to introduce himself 
iu the same piece, in the act of painting me, like 
some pictures of the Venetian school. The artist 
is an old man, low in stature, and bent with years 
— fourscore at least. But the eye is quick and tho 
countenance noble. A pleasant companion, familiar 
with recollections of Sir Joshua, Samuel Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith, &c. Jlis account of the last con - 
firniH all that we have heard of his oddities. 

“ May 11. — Another long sitting to the old Wi- 
zard Northcote. He really resembles an animated 
mummy. Dined with his Majesty In a very pri- 
vate party, five or six only being present. 1 was 
received most kindly as usual. It is impossible to 
conceive a more friendly maimer than that his 
Majesty used towards me. 1 spoke to i$ir William 
Knighton about the dedication of tho collected no- 
vels, ami ho says it will bo highly well taken.* 1 

“ May 17. — A day of busy idleness. Richardson 
came ami breakfasted with me, like a good fellow. 
Then I went to Mr Chan trey. 3 Thereafter, about 
1*2 o'clock, 1 went to breakfast the second at Lady 
Shelley's, where there was a great morning party. 
A young lady 4 * begged a lock of my hair, which wus 
not worth refusing, t stipulated for a kiss, which 
1 was |k*rmittcd to take From this I went to the 
Duke of Wellington, who gave me some hints or 
rather details. Afterwards 1 drove out to Chiswick, 
where 1 had never been before. A numerous ami 
gay party were assembled to walk and enjoy the 
beauties of that Palladian dome. The phtce and 
highly ornamented gardens belonging to it resemble 
a picture of Watteau. There is some affectation in 
the picture, but in the tntentbU the original looked 
yery well. The Duke of Devonshire received every 

» Sir F. dumtrey vras at thin time executing Ms second bust 
of St r Walter — that ordered hy Sir Robert Wei, and which U 
now at Draycote. The reader will find more of this fo a sub- 
sequent page. 

* Miss Shelley —now the Hon. hire George Edgecombe* 
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one with the best possible manners. The scene 
was dignified by the presence of an immense ele- 
phant, who, under charge of a groom, wandered up * 
and down, giving an air of Asiatic pageantry to ; 
the entertainment, I was uever before sensible of > 
the dignity which largeness of size and freedom of ! 
movement give to this otherwise very ugly animal. I 
As I was to dine at Holland- House, I did not par- j 
take in the magnificent repast which was offered to * 
us, and took myself off* about five o’clock. 1 con- ; 
trived to make a dexni-toilette at Holla nd- House, 
rather than drive all the way to London, lingers 
came to the dinner, which was very entertaining. 
Lady Holland pressed us to stay all night, which wo 
did accordingly. 

“ May 18. — The freshness of the air, the singing ! 
of the birds, the beautiful aspect of nature, the size 
of tfie venerable trees, gave me altogether a delight- 
ful feeling this morning. It seemed there was ploa- 
sun* even in living and breathing without anything 
else. We (i.e. Rogers and 1) wandered into a green 
lane, bordered with tine trees, which might have 
been twenty miles from a town. It will bo a great 
pity when this ancient house must come down ami 
give way to lows arid crescents. It is not that llol- 
laiid-I b.uso is fine as a building, — on the contrary, 
it has a tumble-down look; ami although decorated 
with tlu) bastard (lothie of James l.'s time, the 
front is heavy. Rut- it resembles many resjiectablo 
matrons, who, having been absolutely ugly during 
voulh, acquire by age an air of dignity. Hut one 
is chiefly affected by the air of deep seclusion which 
is spread around the domain. 

14 M>iy lib— Dined by command with the Duchess 
of Kent. I was very Kindly recognised by I'rineo 
Leopold — and presented to the little Princess Vic- 
toria — I hope they will changu her name — the heir- 
apparent. In the crown as things m>w stand. How 
strange ih.\t ho large and lino a family as that of his 
late Majesty, should have died oil*, or decayed into 
• •hi age, with so few descendants. Prince (loorge 
of Cumberland is, they sav, a fine hoy about nine 
years old — a bit of a Pickle. This little lady is 
educating with much care, and watched so closely, 
that no busy maid lias a moment to whisper, ‘You 
are heir of England.* I suspect, if wc could dissect 
the little heart, wo should find that Home pigeon or 
other bird of the air, had carried the matter. She 
is fair, like tho Royal family — the Duchess herself 
very pleasing and affable in her manners. I wit by 
Mr Spring Rice, a very agreeable man. There wore 
also Charles Wynn and his lady — and tho evening, 
for a court evening, went agreeably off. I am com- 
manded for two days by Prince Leopold, but will 
send excuses. 

14 May 24.— This day dined at Richmond Park 
with Lord Sidmouth. Re fore dinner, his Lordship 
showed me letters which |iokmm] lietwccn his father, 
Dr Addington, aud tho groat Lord Chatham. There 
was much of that familiar friendship which arises, 
and must arise, between an invalid, tbo head of an 
invalid family, and their medical advisor, supposing 
the last to be a wise aud well-bred nnui. The cha- 
racter of Lord CluLthamfe handwriting is strong and 
bold, and his expressions short and manly. There 
are intimations of his partiality for William, whose 
health 6eems to have been precarious during boy- 
hood. He talks of William imitating him in all he 
did, and calling for ale because his father was re- 
coxnihcnded to drink it. * If 1 should smoko,' he 


said, 4 W illiam would instantly call for a pip©; ana. 
he wisely infers, ' I must take care what I do/ 
The letters of the late William Pitt are of great 
curiosity ; but as, file all real letters* of business, 
they only allutU to matters with which his cone* 
spondent is well acquainted, and do not enter into 
details, they would require an ample commentary. 

1 hope Lord Sidmouth will supply this, and have 
urged it as much ns 1 can. I mink, though I hate 
letters, and abominate interference, 1 will write to 
him on thin snb-eet. Here I met my old und much 
esteemed friend. Lord Stoweil, looking very frail 
and even comatose. (Quantum mutatmt He was 
one of the pleasantest men l over knew/ 

44 Respecting tho letters, I picked up from those 
of Pitt that ho w-o* always extremely desirous of 
peace with France, and even reckoned upon it at a 
moment when lie ought to have despaired. I suspect 
this falx; view of the Mate of Franco (for mucIi it 
was) which induced the llritisli Minister to look for 
peace when there was no chance «»f it, dnuqicd Ids 
ardour in maintaining tlic war. Ho wanted the lofty 
ideas of Iuh father: you read it in Ids handwriting, 
great statesman as he was. 1 huw a letter or two 
of HurkcV, in w hieh tliere is an i •fanehctnmt <fa a/rur 
not visible in those of Pitt, who writes like a Pre- 
mier to his colleague. Rurke was under the M range 
hallucination that liis son, who predeceased him, 
was a man of greater talents than himself. On tho 
eontrary, lie lmd little talent, ami no nerve. On 
moving some resolution* in favour of the Catholics, 
which were ill received by the House of Commons, 
young Uiirke actually ran away, which an Orange- 
man compared to a cross-reading*!! tin* newspapers. 

4 Yesterday, the Catholic resolutioiiM were moved, 
Ac.; — but tho pistol missing tire, tho villains run 
off!!' 

44 May 2.1.— After a morning of letter-writing, 
leave-taking, papers destroying, and (tod knows 
what trumpery, Sophia and 1 set out for Hampton 
Court, carrying with uh the following lions and limt- 
esse*. — Samuel Rogerr, Tom Moore, Wordsworth, 
with wife and daughter. Wo were very kindly and 
properly received by Walter and Jiis wife, nnd had 
a very pleasant day. At parting, Rogers gave me 
j a gold-mounted pair of glu*NCH, which I will not 
! part w ith in n hurry, j rcully like S. 1L, aud havu 
’ always found him must friemliy." 

This is the last London entry; liut I must men- 
tion two circumstance* that oecuiTed during that 
visit. Rrcakfasting one mortiing with Allan Cun- 
ningham, ami commending one of his publications, 
1 he looked round the table, ami said, 44 What are you 
j going to make of all these lays, Allan 1" 44 X ask 

j that question often at my own heart," said Allan, 
j 44 ami 1 cannot answer it."— 44 What does the oldest 
: point to?" — “ The callout would fain bo a soldier, 
j Sir Walter — and 1 have a half promise of a rom- 
| mission in the King's army for him; but i wish 
j rather he could go to India, for there the pay is a 
' maintenance*, and one does not need interest at 
• every step to get on." Scott dropped the subject, but 
i went an hour afterwards to Lord Melville (who wan 
: now President of the Board of Control), and begged 
a cadetship for young Cunningham. Lord Melville 
promised to inquire if he hail one at his disposal, in 
which case ho would gladly serve the son of honest 

1 Sir William Scott, Lord Sftnvell, died 28th January 183$, 

nged 90 . 
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Allan; but the point liuing thug left doubtful, Scott 
meeting Mr John Loch, one of tho East-India Direc- 
tor*, at dinner the same evening, at Lord Stafford’*, 
applied to Ititn, and received an immediate absent. 
On reaching home at night, ho found a note from 
Lord Melville, intimating that he had injured, and 
was happy in complying with his request. Next 
morning, Sir Walter appeared at Sir F. Clauitrey’s 
break fast- table, and greeted tho sculptor (who is 
a brother of tho angle) with — “ I suppose it has 
sometimes happened to you to catch one trout (which 
wjlh all you thought of) with the fly, and another 
with the bobber. I have done so, and 1 think I shall 
land them both. Don’t you think Cunningham would 
like very well to have cadetships for two of those tine 
lads ?” u To be sure he would,” said Chantrcy, " and 
if you’ll secure tho commissions, 1 'll make the outfit 
easy.” Groat was tho joy in Allan’s household on 
this doublo good news; but L should add, that l>c- 
foro the thing was done lie had to thank another 
benefactor. Lord Melville, after all, went out of 
the Board of Control before lie had been able to 
fulfil bis promise; but bis successor. Lord Kllcn- 
twrough, on hearing the circumstances of the cose, 
desired Cunningham to sot his mind at rest; and 
both his young men arc now prospering in the In- 
dia service. 

Another friends private affairs occupied more 
unpleasantly much of Scott's attention during this 
residence in London. Ho learned, shortly after 
his arrival, that misfortunes (as foreseen by him- 
self in May 1825) had gathered over the manage- 
ment of the Adelnhi Theatre. 1 The following letter 
lias hocn selected from among several on the same 
painful subject: — 

“ To Daniel Terry y K*q., fioitloyne-Bur-Mer. 

44 Loudon, Loi'klmrt'a, April 1JK, Mill. 

“ My Dear Terry, — I received with sincere dis- 
tress your most melancholy letter. Certainly want . 
of candour with one's friends is blntncahle, and j 
procrastination in circumstances of embarrassment i 
is highly unwise. But they bring sucli a fearful 
chastisement on the party who commits them, that : 
he limy justly expect, not the reproaches, but the j 
sympathy and coui|ui£isi<m of his friends ; at least 
of all such whose conscience charges them with I 
errors of their own. For uiy part, I feel as little ! 
title, as God knows I have wish, to make any re- 
flections on the matter, more than are connected 
with the mopt sincere regret on your own account. 
The sum ut which I stand noted in the schedule is 
of no consequence in the now more favourable con- 1 
ditinu of my affair?, and the loss to me personally I 
is the less, that l always considered £200 of tho I 
same as belonging to my gin Ison ; but he is young, ! 
and may not miss the loss w hen ho mines to be ! 
fitted out for tho voyage of life: we must hope the » 
beat. 1 told your solieitor that l desired ho would - 
consider me as a friend of yours, desirous to take j 
as a creditor the measures which seemed best to ! 
forward your hi to rest. It might bo incnnvenicut 
to mo were 1 called upon to uutko up such iustal- : 
nients of tlio price oi tlie theatre as arc unpaid ; J 
but of this, 1 suppose, there can bo no great danger. 
Tray let me know as soon as you can, how this 
stands, I think you are quite right to stand to the 
worst, and that your retiring was an injudicious 

1 J&vC ante, j*. 


measure which cannot be too soon retraced, muU 
qni coutc. I am at present in London with Lock- 
liart, who, as well as my daughter, are in deep sor- 
row for w hat lias happened, as they, as well as T 
on their account, consider themselves as deeply 
obliged to Mrs Terry’s kindness, as well as from 
regard to you. These hard times must seem still 
harder while you are iu a foreign country. I am 
not, you know, so wealthy as I have been, but £20 
or .£30 are heartily at your service, if you will let 
me know how tho remittance can reach you. It 
does not seem to me that an arrangement with 
your creditors will be difficult ; but for God’s sake 
do not temporize and undertake burdens which 
you cannot discharge, and which will only lead to 
new difficulties. 

“ As to your views about an engagement at 'Edin- 
burgh I doubt much, though an occasional visit 
would probably succeed. My countrymen, taken 
in their general capacity, are not people to have 
recourse to in adverse circumstances. John Bull 
is a better beast in misfortune, Your objections 
to an American trip arc quite satisfactory, unless 
the success of your solicitor’s measures should in 
part remove them, when it may be considered as a 
jns-aller. As to Walter, there can be no difficulty 
in procuring his admission to the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, and if he could be settled with his grand- 
father, or under his eye, as to domestic accommo- 
dation, 1 would willingly take care of his schooling, 
and look after him when I am in town. I shall bo 
anxious, indeed, till 1 hear that you are once moro 
restored to the unrestrained use of your talents; 
for I am sensible how dreadfully annoying must 
| ho your present situation, which leaves so much 
J time for melancholy retrospection without any op- 
‘ port unity of exertion. Yet this state, like others, 
must be endured with patience: the furiously im- 
patient horse only plunges himself deeper in the 
slough, as our old hunting excursions may have 
taught ns. In general, the human mind is strong 
in pn>|M>rtion to tho internal energy which it pos- 
sesses. Evil fortune is as transient as good, anti if 
the endangered ship is still manned by a sturdy 
and willing crew, why then 

• Tp and rig a jury foremast. 

She rlghu, she rights, boys ! we’ro off share.' * 

This was tin* system I argued u{k»i in my late dis- 
tresses ; mid, therefore, I strongly 'recommend it 
to you. 1 beg my kindest compliments to Mrs 
Terry, and l Iu»po better days may come. 1 sliall 
be here till the beginning of May ; therefore wo 
may meet ; believe me very truly yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

Ou the afternoon of the 28th of May, Sir Walter 
started for the north, but could not resist going out 
of his way to see the spot where “ Mr William 
Weare, who dwelt in Lyon’s Inn,” was murdered. 
His Diary says — 

* Our elegant researches carried us out of tho 
liigliroad and through a labyrinth of intricate lanes, 
which seem made on purpose to afford strangers 
the full benefit of a dark night and a drunk driver, 
in order to visit Gill’s Hill, in Hertfordshire, fa- 
mous for the murder of Mr Wea-e. The place has 
tho strongest title to the description of Words- 
worth — 


* Song by G. A. Stevens — “f«w, rude Boreas” Aiu. 
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* A inert? spot, *1*1 said, in day* of yore; am delighted to SCO. IIo is DOW olio of my oldest, 

liut Aomeching nib it now — tin pface is cu**!’ m d 1 believe quo of my most sincere friends ;~a 

The principal port of tho house baa been destroyed, man unequalled in the mUturo of sound good moufc, 
and only tie kitchen remain standing. The gar* high literary cultivation, and tho kindest and sweet- 
den has been dismantled, though a few laurels and eat temper that ever graced a human bosom. His 
flowering-shrubs, run wild, continue to mark tho nieces are much attached to him, and are deserving 
»|H>t Tho fatal pond is now only a green swamp, and elegant, as well as bountiful young women.— 
but so near tbo house tlmfc one cannot conceive ^ iuit &cre is in our iiartiality to female beauty 
how it was ever chosen as a place of temporary that commands a aperies of temporary homage 
concealment for the murdered body. Indeed the from the aged, an well as ecstatic admiration from 
whole history of the murder, and the scenes which the young, 1 cannot conceive; but it is oertain that 
ensued, are strange pictures of des|>erate and short- I a very large portion of some other amiable quality 
sighted wickedness. Tlie feasting — the singing — is too little to counterbalance tho absolute want of 
the murderer, with liia hands still Woody, hanging this :.d vantage. 1, to whom beauty is, and shall 
round tlie neck of one of tin? females the watch- henceforward he, a picture, still look upon it with 
chain of the murdered man — argue tlie utmost the quiet devotion of on old w'orshipjwir, who lio 
a path)’. Even Prohart, tho most frightened of the longer oilers incense on the shrine, but peaceably 
party, ik’d no farther for relief than to the brandy presents his inch of taper, taking sjH’ciitl care in 
bottle, and is found in the very lane, nay, at tlie doing so not to burn his own fingers. Nothing in 
very Hpot of the murder, seeking for the weapon, lift* can be more ludicrous or contemptible than 
and exposing himself to the view of the |»u*aeii- an old man aping the passions of hi* youth, 
gel's. Another singular mark of stupid audacity was “ Talking of youth, there was a certain professor 
tlicir venturing to wear tlie clothes of their victim, at Cambridge, who used to keep sketches of all»tho 
Then; was a want of foresight in the whole nr- lads who, from tlicir conduct at college, seemed to 
rangements of the deed, and the attempts to con- t hid fair for distinction in life, lie showed them 
real it, vhich a professed robber would not have j one day hi nit old shrewd sarcastic master of arte, 
exhibited. Then; was just one; shade of redeeming | who htoked over the eolleetieti, and then observed 
character almut a business ho hmtal, jierpet rated i - ‘A promising nest of eggs: what a pity tlie givat 
by men above the \ cry lowest rank of life: it was 1 part will turn out addle !' And so they do: — look- 
the mixture of revenge, w Inch afforded some relief , ing round amongst the young nu n, one sees to all 
to the circumstances of treachery and prcniedita- I appearances fine floiirihh • but it ripens not.’ 
tion. liut Weave was a cheat, 1 and had no doubt , M jl/ciy .'ll.— 1 have finished Napier's War iu the 
pillaged Thurtoll, who therefore deemed he might j Peninsula.* It is written in tlu* spirit of a Liberal, 
take great* r liU rties with him tliuu with others, hut the narrative is distinct and clear. 1I« has, 
---The dirt of the present habitation ccpialled \Ui , Loweier, given a bud sample i»f accuracy in tiio 
wretehed desolation, and a truculent- look mg hag, ! caw of Lord .Stnmgford, when* his pointed aflirma- 
who showed us the place, and received bull a- * tion 1 ins been ns pointedly rei k* 1 led. it IH evident 
crown, looked not unlike the natural inmate of such ! he would require probing, it is defence of Moors 
a mansion. She hinted as much herself, haying the ; is spirited and well argued, though it is evident ho 
landlord had dismantled the: place, because no re- . defends the statesman! ns much as the general. As 
s portable person would live there, She poems to , a LiUral unci a military man, Napier finds it dif- 
live entirely alone, and fears no ghosts, she says. ( fieull to steer his cotirre. The former character 
( bin tiling about this tragedy was never explained, j rails on him to plead for tho insurgent S|»ani«rdfl ; 
It is said that VVearc, as is the habit of such men, j tlie latter induces him to palliate the cruelties of 
always carried about liis person, and between his j the French, flood-even 1o him until next volume, 
flannel waistcoat and shirt, a mini of ready money, which I shall long to see. This w’ns a day of pi co- 
equal to £ 1 £00 or jC'2000. No Mich money was sure, and nothing else. 1 * 

ever recovered, and as the sum divided by Thur- Next night .Sir Walter nested nt Carlisle, — “ A 
tell among his accomplices was only about £‘J0, he Had pluce," says iho Diary, “in my domestic reniein- 
must, in slang phrase, have buchUd his path, hnuice , since hero I married my poor Charlotte. 

“-V<iy 2Jb— We travelled from Alcoiibury Hill \ She is gone, and 1 am following — faster, porlm]*, 
to Ferry Bridge, upwards of a hundred miles, amid j than 1 wot of. It is something to have lived amt 
all tho beauties of flourish and verdure which spring loved; and nr- poor children are ho hopeful and 
awakens at her first approach in the midland mini- ! affectionate, that it I’hastens tho sadness attending 

ties of England, but without any variety, save those J the thoughts of our Reparation? My books 

of tho season's making. I do believe this great J being finished, I lighted on an odd volume* of tho 
north road is the dullest in the world, a" well as j (lYuth munV Mugaainc, a work ill which, as In a 
the most convenient for tlie travellers. Tlu? skeje- j pawnbroker's shop, much of reat curiosity and va- 
ton at Barnhy Muor lias deserted his gibbet, ami In*? are stowed away amid the frippery and tnim- 

that is tho only change I recollect, p« rv of those reverend old gentlewomen who were 

“ J\'>keby, J lay 30. — Wo left Ferry Bridge at the regular corespondents of Mr Urban.” 
seven, and reached tiiis place at past three. A mile His companion wrote thus a day or two aftar- 
from the house we met Morritt, liking for us. i wards to her sister : * — u Early in tlie morning 
had great pleasure in finding myself at Ilokeby, Ik fore we started, papa took mo with him to the 
and recollectiug a hundred passages of past time. Cathedral. This he had often done before; but lie 
Morritt looka well and easy in his mind, which 1 said he must stand once more on the spot where 

Wt«f^/ri.urtcll, and all tliTrese, were professed gambler*. * I wpy from s letter wlileb has no date, m tint 1 cannot )<o 
Bee anU. n. G32 quite mre of tills being tlie lialt at Oirti Us it refers ta I nm.0 

1 witnessed a scene almost exactly tin* asuue at KttrKrg Castle, 

a T)m> lint volume of Colonel Napier’s work l.ud recently wl<«iw an old soldier cafW Sir Walter’s attention to lbs van 
been published. ««-* S«m ** o! Roderick Dint 
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no uiarned poor mamma. After that we went to 
the Castle, where a new showman went through 
the old trick of pointing out Fergus Maclvor’s very ! 
dungeon. Peveril said — * Indeed! — are you quite ! 
mi re, air!’ And on being told there could be no 
doubt, was troubled with a fit of coughing, which 
ended in a laugh. The man seemed exceeding in* 
dignant ; so when papa moved on, I whispered who 
it was. I wish you had seen the man’s start, and 
how he stared and bowed as ho a ted from us ; 
Mid then rammed his keys into liis pocket, and 
went off ut a hand -gallop to warn the rest of the 
garrison. But the carriage was ready, and wo 
escaped a row.” 

They reached Abbotsford that night, and a day 
or two afterwards Kdinburgh ; where Sir Walter 
was greeted with the satisfactory intelligence that 
bis plans as to the “ opus magnum” had 1 r;cii con- 
siderod at a meeting of his trustees, and finally ap- 
proved in tnto. As the scheme inferred a large 
outlay on drawings ami engravings, and otherwise, 
this decision had been looked for with much anxiety j 
by bun and Mr Cadell. lie says — w 1 trust it will 
answer ; yet who cm warrant the continuance of 
popularity 1 Old Nattali Corri, wlio entered into 
many projects, and could never set the sails of a 
windmill to catch the aura poputaris, used to say 
he believed that were lio to turn bukcr, it would 
nit bread out of fashion. I have had the better 
nek to dress my sails to every wind ; and so blow 
mi, good wind, and spin round, whirligig.” The 
here alluded to was ail unfortunate adven- 
turer, w ho, among many other wild schemes, tried 
ti* set up tin Italian Opera at Kdinburgh. 

The Dinrv for the next month records the u uni 
meeting at Blair- Ada m, but nothing worth quoting, 
that was done or said, except, perhaps, these two 
scraps— 

u Silt utat ion of tiro old Scottish Lairds — * Yero 
mnist obedient liumiuil servant, Tannachv-Tiilloch.’ 
“~ 4 Your nain man, Kilspiudic.' 

“ Hereditary descent in the Highlands.— - \ cler- 
gyman showed John Thomson the Island of Inch- 
umclumu), on the l'ort of Montcith, and pointed 
out the boatman us a remarkable person, the re- 
pro-outativti of the hereditary gardeners of the Kiris 
of Mouteitli, while these Karls existed. His son, a 
puggisli hoy, follows up the theme— r Foythcr, when 
Donald MacC orkindale dees, will not the family 1ms 
extinct!*— Father — 1 No; 1 believe there is a man 
in Ualquhidder who takes up the succession." 

During the remainder of this year, ns 1 already 
mentioned. Sir Walter never opened his fc * locked 
book.** Whether in Kdinburgh or the country, his 
life was such, that lie describes himself, in several 
letters, as having Itecomo ** a writing automaton.*’ 
Do hud completed by ('lirintmas, the Second Series 
of Tales on Scottish History, and made consider- 
able progress in another novel-- Anno of iicierstein: 
he had also drawn up for the Quarterly Review his 
article on Mr Morier's Hajji Halm in England ; 
and that delightful «me on Sir Humphry Davy's 
Satmonia — which, like those on Planting and Gar- 
dening, abounds in sweet episodes of personal re- 
miniscence: And, w believer he bad not proof- -sheets 

1 Tlim letters, elite Av mldrrwcd to Sir Walter's excellent 
friend, Janies Hey wood Markland, Esq. (Editor of the Cliester 
Mysteries), were on a deWcnte subject connected with the Ind- 
incut arrangcuu’iit* of King's College, London. 


to press him, his hours were bestowed on the optie 
magnum . 

A few extracts from his correspondence may 
supply in part this blank in the Diary. Several of 
them touch on tho affairs of Mr Terry, whose eta- 
mina were not sufficient to resist the stroke of mis- 
fortune. He had a paralytic seizure, very shortly 
after the ruin of his theatre was made public. One, 
addressed to a dear and early inend. Sir Alexan- 
der Wood, was written on the death of his brother - 
in-luvv, Sir William Forbes of Pifcligo — the samo 
modest, gentle, and high-spirited man with whoso 
history Sir Walter’s had (as tho Diary of 1826 tells) 
been very remarkably intertwined. 

“ To John L"cLhfirt t Esq.> Regent's Park. 

“ Abbotsford, .July 14; 1828. 

4i My Dear L., — I wrote myself blind and sick 
last week about ****** ,i God forgive me 
for having thought it possible that a schoolmaster 
should be out and out a rational being. I have a 
letter from Terry — but written by his poor wife — 
liis former ouo was sadly scrawled. I hope he may 
yet get better - but I suspect the shot has gone near 
the heart. 

1 (I wlssit a world of waridv wore it. 

Would Morrow, pain, ami hioiuiects apare it. 

Ami aye a ruwiii roa-d-beof and elan i ; 

S\ne \vls;i would .starve ? ’ 

“ If it be true that Longman & Co. have offered 
Jt’1000 for a history of Ireland, Scotland must stand 
at fifty percent, discount, for they lately offered me 
.6500 for one of the latter country, which of course 
1 declined. 1 have also had Murray's request to do 
some biography for his new undertaking. 2 Hut I 
really can't think of any Life 1 could easily do, ex- 
cepting Queen Mary’s; and that I decidedly would 
not do, because my opinion, in point of fact, is con- 
trary both to the popular feeling and to my m\ n. I 
see, by the by, that your Lite of Burns is going to 
press again, and therefore send you a few letters 
which may be of uso to you. In one* of them (to 
that singular old curmudgeon, Lpdy Winifred Con- 
stable) you will see he plays high Jacobite, and, on 
that account, it is curious ; though 1 imagine his 
Jacobi tism, like my mvu, belonged to the fancy 
rather than the reason. He was, however, a great 
Pittite down to a certain period, 'flu, re were some 
passing stupid verses in tin- papers, attacking and 
defending his satire on a certain preacher, whom 
; lie termed * an unco calf.’ In one of them occurred 
j these linos in vituperation of the adversary — 

| - A Wliiu, J Rue**. Hut Rub'* a Tory, 

I An gits us mouy a fu»n> storv.' 

“ This was in 1787. — Kvor yours, 

* Walter Stott.” 

*’ To Eobert Cadell f Esq.y Edinburgh. 
j “ Abbotsford, 4th October 1828. 

“ My Dear Sir, — We were equally gratified and 
j surprised by tho arrival of the superb time-piece 
! with w hich you have ornamented our halls. There 
are graud discussions where it U to be put, and wo 
are only agreed upon oue point, tliat it is one of the 
handsomest tilings of the kind we ever saw, and 

\ 9 Mr Murray of AthPRiark Street was at this tine pvoprtmg 

j Ins Family Library, one of the many imitations of ConauMa's 
{ last scheme 


l 
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that we are tinder great obligations to the kind do* 
nor. On my part, I shall never look on it without 
recollecting that the employment of my time is a 
matter of coneequence to you, as well as myself, 1 
*• I send you two letters, of which copies will be 
requisite for the magnum opus. They must bo co- 
pied separately. I wish you would learn from Mr 
Walter Dickson, with my best respects, the maiden 
name of Mrs Goldie, and the proper way in which ! 
wke ought to be designated. A nother }>oint of in- j 
formation 1 wish to have in, concerning the cstab- ! 
lisliment of the King's beadsmen or blue- gowns. I 
Such should occur in an v account of the Chapel- j 
Royal, to which they were an appendage, but I 
have looked into Amntt and Maitland, without he- j 
ing able to find anything. My fra ud Dr Lee will ’ 
knowFat once where this is to be sought for. i 

** Here is a question. Bums in his poetry iv- i 
peatedly states the idea of his Incoming a beggar — | 
■ hese paxsages I liave. But there is a remarkable ' 
one in some of liis pros*, stating with much spirit . 
the qualifications he possessed for the character. 1 ■ 
have looked till i am sick, through all the letters of j 
his which I have seen, and cannot find this. l>o , 


he will require to be hi book-shop** and publishing* 
houses, and living among those up to the current of 
public opinion. And although poor Terry's spirit* 
might not at first be up to this exertion, he sliould 
remember that the power of doing things easily is 
only to be acquired by resolution and habit, and if 
no really could give heart and mind to literature 
in any uimsideraldo degree, T can*! see how, amidst 
so many Bijoux, and Albums, and Souveuirs— 
not to mention daily papers, critics, censors, and 
ho forth — 1 cannot see now ho could fkil to make 
£200 or £300 a-year. In Edinburgh there Is no* 
thing of this kind going forwards, positively nothing. 
Since Constable's fall, all exertion is ended in the 
Gmlc Ti.wn in the publishing business, excepting 
what ! may not long bo able to carry on. 

u We have had little Walter Terry with ns. He 
is a nice boy. 1 have got hint sent to the New 
Academy in Edinburgh, and hope lie will do well. 
Indeed, 1 ha\o good hopes as to them all ; hut the 
prospect of success must remain — first, with the 
restoration >f T«rrv to the power of thought and 
labour, a liuTfcr which is in God ’a hand; and, se- 
condly, on t he choice he shall make of a new sphere 


you know* any amateur of the Ayrshire Bard who 1 
can point it out? It w'ill nave time, which in precious j 
te me.* j 

" J. B. has given mo such a dash of criticism, that ' 
I have laid liy tlie Maid of the Mist fora few days, j 
•hit ! am working hard, incauw title, at the ilhiKtra- 
*■■■ no no time is lost. — Yours ver\ truly, 

Wai.tiu Ni-orr.” 

" To Mr.* Lorkharty Brighton. 

•* AtitHklsford, 24th October 11120. 
tk My Dear Sophia, — l write to you rather th.an 
to the poor Terry s, on the subject of their plans, 
which apjKar to me to require reconsideration, as 
l have not leisure so te modify my espressions as 
to avoid grating upon ferlings which may he sore 
enough already. But if 1 advise, 1 must lx* plain. 
The plan of a cottage in this neighbourhood is quite 
visionary. London or its vicinity is the best place 
for a limited income, because you can get every- 
thing you w ant without taking a pennyweight mom 
of it than y<»n have o"ra*ion for. In the count . y 
(with us at least; if you want a basin of milk every 
day. you must keep a cow —if yoi v&ula bmu 1* of 
straw, you must liavo a farm. Hut w hat is still 
worse, it seems to mo that such a »*uu would re- 
move Terry out of his natural nph u .t of action. It ! 
is no easy matter, at any rate, to retreai from the j 
practice of an art to the investigation of its theory ; > 
but common souse says, that if i ere is owe branch 
of literature which has a clmne#* of snccr^s* for mir i 
friend, it must be that rotating to the d> unit. Dm- I 
matic works, whether designed for th«* *tag» or the ! 
closet, — dramatic biography (an article iu which ! 
the public is always interested) — dramatic criti- j 
cism — these can all be conducted with licet advan- ; 
tage in London, — or, rather, they can 1-e conducted ; 
nowhere else. In, coming down to Scotland, there- • 
fore, Terry would be leaving a position in which, { 
should he prove able to exert himself and find the j 
public favourable^ he might possibly do as much for 
his family as he could by his profession. But then j 

1 The allusion b to a dock in trie style of Louis Quatone, j 

-w In the drawing-room at Abbotsford, i 

2 These queries an point to tlie sumotatinfi of Thr AnUmtery. 

* Mr Terry died in London on tturSSd June IH2t*. Jib si* 


uf occupation. On these events no mortal can have 
influence, iinloHH ho far an Mrs Terry may he able 
to exert over him that degree of power which mind 
certainly o\er body. 

i4 Our worthy old aunt. Lady Raeburn, is gone, 
ami 1 am now the oldest living lie rson of my father's 
family. My old friend. Sir William Forbes, is ex*, 
tivmoly ill, — dying, I fear; and tlie w'inter aeema 
to approach with more tluui usual gloom. Wo are 
well here, however, and semi love to Lockhart and 
the babies. 1 want to see L. much, and hope he 
may make a run dow n at Christmas. 

*’ You will take notice, ihut all the advice 1 ven- 
ture to offer to the Terry h is according as matters 
now Maud.* Indeed, I think ho is better now than 
when struggling against a losing concern, turning 
worn* every dav. With health 1 liavo little doubt 
lu* may do well yet, and without it what can any 
one do? Boor Rose— he too seems to be very badly ; 
and wi end, if I lose him, wit, talent, frolic beyond 
the hounds of sobriety, all united with an admirable 
heart and feelings. 

44 Besides all oilier objections to Terry's plan, the 
poor invalid would be most uncomfortable hens, As 
my gues*, it was another thing; but without power 
to ei 4 « rfain the better sort of folk, and liable from 
bin profession to tho prejudices of our middling peo- 
ple*. w ithout nic~«ua too of moving about, he must, 
while wo are not at Abbotsford, be ail absolute her- 
mit.* Besides, health may be aestored so aa to let 
him act again — regimen and quiet living do much 
in Midi cases, — ana ho should not rashly throw up 1 
professional connexions If they bo bent ou set- 
tling in Scotland, a small house in Edinburgh would 
be much better than tbs idea of residing here. 

44 1 have been delighted w ith your views of coming 
back to Chiefs word next summers but had you not 
better defer that for another year! Hero is plenty 
of room for you all — plenty of beef and mutton — 
plenty of books fur L., and he sliould have the little 
parlour (the moukey-rootn,as Morritt has cliristened 
it) inviolate — and he and 1 move on easily without 
interrupting each other. Pray think of all this, and 

dow, to whom the* Memoir*" Save om4 many of tSir mate* 
Hah, is now < J&T7) married to Mr ChataaHtcnardmi of Tube 
Hill, the author of the wed-known rMctlonary of the fcnxtleb 
ire. 
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belief that, separated as I am so much frpm y™ 1 
both and the grandchildren, the more I can see of 
you all while X have eyet left to see you with, the 
greater will be my pleasure. I am turning a ter- 
rible fixture with rheumatism, and go about little 
but in the carriage, and round the doors. A change 
df market-days, — but scams will slit, and elbows 
will out My general health is excellent — T am al- 
ways, Dearest Sophia, your affectionate father, 

Walter Scott.” 

“ To Sir Alexander Wood, A*c. d-c. Colinton j 
Home, Edinburgh. 

44 Abbotsford, Oct. 28, 1828. 

“ My Dear Sir Alexander, — Your letter brought 
me the afflicting intelligence of the death of our 
early and beloved friend Sir William. 1 had little 
else to expect, from tho state of health in which he 
was when 1 last saw him, but that circumstance 
does not diminish tho pain with which 1 now reflect 
that 1 shall never see him more. He w as a man 
who, from liis habits, could not he intimately known 
to mauy, although everything which he did par- 
took of that high feeling and generosity which be- 
longs perhaps to a better age than that we live in. 
In him 1 feel I have sustained a loss which no after 
years of my life can All up to me. Our early friend- 
ship none knew better tliau you; and you also well 
know that if I look back to the gay and happy hours 
of you til, thoy must be filled with recollections of 
our departed friend. In the whole course of life 
our friendship lias been uninterrupted as his kind- 
ness has been unwearied. Kven the last time 1 saw 
him (so changed from wliat i knew him) In* ciune 
to tow n when ho was fitter to have kept his room, 
merely because he could be of service to some af- 
fairs of mine. It is most melancholy to reflect that 
tho life of a roan whose principles were so excel- 
lent, and his heart so affectionate, should have, in 
the midst of external prosperity, been darkened, 
and 1 fear I may say shortened, by domestic afflic- 
tion. Jlut * those whom He lovctli, he chastenetli ; n 
aud thoafor-deeing Providence, whose ways are as 
just and kind as they are inscrutable, has given us, 
in the fate of our dear friend, an example that we 
must look to a better world for the reward of sound 
religion,- active patriotism, and extended benevo- 
lence. 1 need not writ© more to vou on this sub- 
ject ; you must feel the loss more keenly than any 
one. But there is another and a better world, in 
which, 1 trust in God, those who have loved each 
other in this transitory scene, may meet aud recog- 
nise the friends of youth, and companions of more 
advanced years. * 

44 1 beg my kindest compliments and sincere ex- 
pressions iff sympathy to Lady Wood, and to any 
of the sorrowing family who may be gratified by 
tit© interest of one of their father's oldest friends 
and most afflicted survivors. 

u God bless you, my dear Wood! and 1 am sure 
you will believe me, yours in sorrow' as in gladness, 

W alter Scott.” 

* To J. G, Lockhart, /£*?., Brighton* 

44 October », 18S8L 

“Dear John, — I have a sad affliction in the death 
of poor Sir William Forbes. You loved him well, 

1 Know, but it is impossible that yon should enter 

1 h«i*yw», lit a 


into all my feelings oil this occasion. My heart 
bleeds for his children. God help all ! 

44 Your scruples about doing an epitome of the 
Life of Boney, for the Family Library that is to be, 
are a great deal over delicate. My book in nine 
thick volumes can never All the plaee which our 
friend Murray w ants you to ffl), and which, if you 
don’t, some cue else will, right soon. Moreover, 
you took much pains in helping me when I was 
beginning my task, which I afterwards greatly re- 
gretted that Constable had no means of remune- 
rating, as no doubt he intended, when you were 
giving him so much good advice in laying down his 
grand plans about the Miscellany. By all means 
do what the Emperor asks. He is what Emperor 
Nap. was not, much a gentleman, and, know ing our 
footing in all things, would not have proposed any- 
thing that ought to have excited scruples on your 
side. Alas, poor Crafty! Do you remember his 
exultation when my Boney affair was first pro- 
posed! Good God! I see Nm as he then was at this 
moment — how he swelled «*nd rolled and reddened, 
and outblarueyed all blarney 1 Well, so be it. I 
hope 

4 After life** flttul fever he sleeps well .* 2 
But he has cost me many a toilsome dreary day, 
and drearier night, and will cost me more yet. 

44 1 am getting very unlocoinotive — something 
like an old cabinet that looks well enough in its own 
corner, but will scarce bear wheeling about even to 
be dusted. But my work has been advancing gaily, 
or at least rapidly, nevertheless, all this harvest. 
Master Littlejohn will Soon have three more tomes 
in his hand, and tho Swiss story too will be jeady 
early in the year. 1 shall send you Vol. I. with wee 
Johnnie’s affair. Fat James, aa usual, has bored 
and bothered me with his criticisms, many of which, 
however, may have turned to good. At first my not 
having been in Switzerland was a devil of a poser 
for him - but had 1 not tho honour of an intimate 
personal acquaintance with every pass in the High- 
lands; and if that were not enough, lmd I not seen 
pictures and prints gator* ? I told him I supposed 
tie was becoming a geologist, and afraid of my 
misrepresenting the strata of some rock on which 
I had to perch my Maid of the Mist, hut that he 
j should bo too good a Cludstian to join those huin- 
j hugging sages, confound them, to ho are all tarred 
with the same stick as Mr Whiston — 

i * \V!io proved aa aims aa Hod *s» in lUo’sior, 

Tirnt Mooes was a grand impostor; •* 

and that at any rate I had no mind to rival the ac- 
curacy of the traveller, I forget who, that begins 
I his chapter on Athens with a disquisition on the 
formation of tlie Acropolis Rock. Mademoiselle de 
. Gciersteiu, is now, howoveC, in a fair way — 1 mean 
of being married and a’ the lave o’t, and I of having 
her ladyship off my hands. 1 have also twined off 
! a world of not bad balaam in the way of notes, &c. 

; for my Magnum, which if we could but manage die 
’ artists decently, might soon be afloat, and will, 1 do 
, think, do wonders for my extrication. I have no 
i other nows to trouble you with. It is possible die 
1 Quarterly may he auite right to take the Anti-Ga- 
I tholic line so singly; but I greatly doubt the pru- 
| denee of the thing, for I am convinced the question 
| must and will be carried very soon, whoever may or 
j may not be Mlniaterf and as to the Duke of Wei- 

j * Jfortwtt. » Swift. 
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tington, my faith is constant, that there is no other 
man living who can work out the salvatiou of this 
country, i take some credit to myself for having 
foreseen his greatness, before many would believe 
him to be anything out of tlie ordinary Hue of clever 
officers. He is such a man as Europe has not seen 
sitioe Julius Ctesar; and if Spain lutd liad tlie brains 
to make hint king, that country might have been 
one of the first of the world before his death.— Ever 
affectionately your', Walter Scorr.” 

Of die same date was. the following letter, ad- t 
dressed to the projector of a work, entitled, 44 The 1 
Courser’s Manual.’* 1 l.(e had a*ked Sir Walter for ; 
a contribution ; and mtivid tlie ancient Scottish i 
ditty , of ‘vis hi Jlrck 

u Dear Sir, — I have loved the* sport of conning j 
so well, and pursued it mo keenly for several vmru, : 
tbu 1 would with pl«*a»urf have* done anything in i 
my power to add to your collection on the Mubjivt; j 
l>r.t i haw* long laid aside the amusement, and ntil! 
longer renounced the poetical |**n, which ought to : 
ha\© ct'jebraled it: and 1 eouhl *>nly send you the i 
l«.«i)em~' of an old man, and the enumeration of the • 
nunibfv of hot'ses and dogs which have been long 
lai I under the sod. 1 cannot, indeed, complain with 
the old huntsman, that — 

• . — No one wow. 

IHwIN in tlx* li:*ll of Ivor; 

Mill. rlo£>, uiul al ; mv dutrl. 

And 1 the t»»k* niinhor ; * '* 

but l have exchanged my whip fora walking-Ktick, 
iu\ smart hack hsus dwindled into a Zetland shelty, 
and rtiy two brace of greyhounds into a j»air of ter- 
riers. instead of eiitdhiug oil such melancholy 
tm»icK, I judge it Iwtter to send you ail Elegy on 
• I fanny lleck," an old Scottish poem, of very con- 
sidenible merit in the eyes of those who understand 
the dialect. 

“ The* elegy itself turns upon a circumstance 
wbicli, when 1 kept greyhound*, 1 felt a consider- 
able alloy to the sport; I mean, tin* necestity of 
despatching the instrument* and partakers of our 
amusement, when tliey begin to make up, hy cun- 
ning, for the deficiency of youthful vigour. A grey- 
hound is often termed ati inferior »|>ecfas ot the 
canine race, in paint of sagacity; and in the eyes 
of an accomplished sjx>r toman, it is desirable they 
should he so, since they are valued for their spirit, 
not their address. Accordingly, they are seldom 
admitted to the rank of personal favourites. 1 have i 
had such greyhounds, however, and tliey possessed 
as large a share of intelligent, attachment, and 
sagacity, as any other species of dog tiiat 1 ever 
saw. In such cases, it Ijecomcs difficult or impos- , 
siblc to execute tlie doom upon the antiquated gr ey- ! 
hound, so coolly recommended by Dame Juliana ! 
Berners — 

4 Aim) when he cameo to that yen. 

Have hiiu to tlie taanew. 

Far the boat wtielp over bitch had 

At nine yean* i« full liad. 1 * j 

Modem sportsmen anticipate the doom by three j 
years at least I 

1 This week, though ultimately nuMtetied unrtir the name of 
aaotlier editor* was and arranged l*y the liir H**v. 

Mr Uupuil of Brautindaiutliorpe ia YorWnrr, wlma me 
dcrtakmg had no doubt been IpifckU to Sir Walter'# not it* : 
by Itis father-in-law, Mr Airhdearon Wnutglism. That ele* 

gant aebalar had visited Abhattford with •onto of hit family , 
about this period. He has since milaM to pedtotic v+rm 

the memory of Barnard, whose skill In rural <pmt* bj no mem 


* 1 cannot help adding to tho * East Words of 
Bonny Heck,’ a sporting anecdote, mid to have hap- 
pened in Fife, and not far from the rsaldenco of that 
tamoito greyhound, which may serve la show iu what 
regard tlie rules of fair play between hound and 
hare ,*inj hold by Scottish sportsmen, there was a 
courting club, once upon a time, which met alBaE 
christv, in die Proviuoe, or, as it is popularly oaHed, 
the Kingdom oi f ife. The members were elderly 
social men, to whom a very moderate allowance of 
sport ‘.terved am an introduction to it hearty dinner 
and jolly evening. Now, there had her seal on the 
ground where they usually met, a certain large 
stout ham, who swiuid made on purpose to enter- 
lain Ukhk* moderate sportsmen. Hie usually gave 
the amusement of three or four turns ** soon as 
she was put up, — a sure sign of a strong ham, 
when practised by any beyond the of a leveret; 
then stretch***! out in great style, ami after afford- 
ing tin* gentlemen an easy canter of a mile or two, 
threw out the dogs by |utssing through a particular 
gup in an t neb ware". This sport the same hare 
gave to the sji.m* party for one t»r two seasons, and 
it \ as just enough to afford the worthy membera 
of the chili a sutficieut mason to Us alleged to their 
wives, or other* whom it might conmni, for pAHStiijOg 
the tiny in the piiblio-houw. At length, a fellow 
who attended the hunt, notoriously thrust his plaid 
or great-coal into the gap I mentioned, and poor 
puss, her retreat being thus cut off, was, in the lan- 
guage of the flying Dendcnionn, 1 ImSilv- tely 
iimrden d.* Tin* sport of the Halcliristy chib seemed 
t> ••mi with this famous hare. They either found 
no hares, or such us afforded only a halloo and a 
squeak, *>r such, finally, ns gave them farther nnm 
than they b id pleasure in following. The spirit «»f 
the meeting died away, and at length it was alto- 
gether given up. 

“ The publican was, of course, the jmrfy most 
osjiecially affect***! by the discontinuance of the club, 
uud regarded, it may fie supposes], with no compla- 
cency, the jM'mm who lmd prevented the hare from 
escaping, and even Ins memory. On« day, a g*m- 
tlcmnu asked him what was become of such a one, 
naming the obnoxious individual. 4 Ho is dead, 
sir,* answered mine host with an angry scowl , 4 and 
bis soul kens this flay whether the hare of Balrliris- 
ty got fair play or not.’ W alter Scott.” 


Kcr.umifig liif- journal at the dose of th© year, ho 
says- 44 Having .>mitt**d to carry ou my Diary for 
two pr three days, 1 lost heart to make it up, and 
left it unfilled for many a liiotilfi and day. During 
this period nothing ban happened worth particular 
notice: — tho same occupations, — tlie fianio aiiiumc- 
lucnto,- - the same occasional alternations of spirits, 
gay or dcuitowed, — tile same absence, for the* moat 
part, of all sensible or rational cause for tlie one or 
tlie other. I lialf grieve to take up my ]jcii, and 
doubt if it is worth my wliile to record such an in- 
finite quantity of uotliing.” 


Interfered with hit graceful devotion to literatim*, or file j4mt* 
tskhtUy to the Wmin of fits piofMott. The reader win ftad 
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CHAPTER LXXVIL J 

Vtrit teCbdeefofc— John Gwenuhtekto, acnlptor— UtMr to J 
M MMB-t Tin WMtport Mor(iefi«Bx«ciitk» of Murks j 
Letter to Mb* Kd«ewortJ>— IfeDantyne"* Hypochondria— » 
Roman Catholic Rmonciwitton carried —Vdtaberffti Pot I- i 
Ron, dtc.- t)Mth» it f Lord B*iol»a». Mr Terry, and Mr Bhort- | 
vwd—2lev. VA ward Inrlsr— Anm of Geienteta pobllahed : 
— Imuv of the •• Ope* Magnasn” begun— IU micccm — Xer- : 
vi mm attack — IlnmnrrtiaiM — Reviewnb«n Ancient HcuttUh j 
History* and Pftmlm'e Trials^ Third Heriw of Tales of a j 
OrundfatlMT, and drat volume of the Bcottish History In ! 
Lirdneri* Cydofuedia, published— Death and Kpitaph of ( 
Thomas Purdle. ] 

18 » | 

Sin Waltku having exprawed a wish to consult ! 
me about tome of hi* affairs, I went down to Ab- j 
boUtfbrd at Christmas, and found hirn apparently j 
well in health (except tliat lie suffered from rheu- I 
iMthm), and enjoying Die society, on untmi, of the ! 
Forgusson*, with the welcome addition of Mr Mor- j 
ritt and Sir James Stcuart of Allanbank- a geude- j 
titan whose masterly pencil had often been employed ’ 
mi subjects from bin poetry and novels, and whose j 
conversation on art (like that of Sir George Beau- , 
tnunt and Mr Scrr>pe), being devoid of professional j 
pedantries and jealousies, was always particularly 
delightful to him. One snowy morning, lie gave tm 
allots of Anne of Geierstein, extending to, 1 think, ! 
about a volume and a half; and we read them 
(together in the library, while lie worked in the ! 


to communicate bis opinion aa to the course which 
might most advantageously be punned for the en 
courageroent and developement of his abilities. 

Sir Walter went in the middle of January to 
Mil ton -Lockhart; — there saw the sculptor in the 
paternal cottage, and waa delighted with him and 
eorae of the works he had on hand, particularly a 
statue of George IV. ' Greenshielda then walked 
with us for several hours by the river side, and 
among the woods. His conversation waa easy and 
manly, and many sagacious remarks on life, as well 
as art, lost nothing to the poet’s ear by being deli- 
vered in an accent almost as broad and unsophisti- 
cated as Tom Purdie’s. John had a keen sense of 
humour, fuid his enjoyment of Sir Walter’s lectures 
on planting, and jokes on everything, wa» t rich. 
He had exactly that way of drawing his lips into 
a grim involuutary whistle, when a sly thing oc- 
curred, w'hich the author of Hoy lloy assigns to 
Andrew' Fairscrvice. After he left us, Scott said, 
“ There is much about tliat man that reminds me 
of Burns.” On reaching Edinburgh, he wrote as 
follows: — 

** To the Right Ihm, the Ear! of Elgin, «$r. «fr M 
BroouihaU , Fife. 

*• Kdir.Uirvh, 20tli January 1R2JI. 

*• My Dear Lord, — 1 wish 1 were able to nay in 
better value the debt which I have contracted with 


adjoining room, and occasionally dropt in ujmn us : your I«urd»liip, by lieing the unconscious means of 
to hear how wo were pleased. All were highly | depriving you of Mr Groenshiclds sooner than had 
gratified with those vivid and picturesque pages, - : been meant. It is a complicated obligation, since 
and both Morritt and Steuart, being familiar with ] 1 owe a much greater debt to Grecnshiclds for 
the scenery of Switzerland, could not sufficiently depriving him of an invaluable, opportunity of re- 
express their astonishment at the felicity with which • reiving the advice, and profiting by tlm opinions of 
he had divined its peculiar character, and outdone, j one whose taste fur the arts is Btrong hy nature, 
by the force of imagination, all the efforts of a thou- | and lias been so highly cultivated. If it were not 
wind actual tourists. Such appmlwtiou w as of course ’ that he may again have an opportunity to make up 
very acceptable. 1 liad seldom seen him more for that which he lias lost, 1 would call the loss ir- 
gently ana traiiquilly happy. j reparable. 

Among other topics connected with his favourite j “ My own acquaintance with art in so very small, 
studies. Sir James Steuart liad much to say on the j that I almost hesitate to obey your Lordship in 
merits and prospect* of a remarkable man (well ; giving an opinion. Hitt I think I never saw a more 
known to myself), who had recently occupied gene- j successful exertion of a young artist than the King's 
ral attention in the North. 1 allude to the late John j statue, — which, though the sculptor had only an 
Oroenahiclds, a stonemason, who, at the age of > indifferent print to work by, seems to mo a very 
twenty-eight, began to attempt the art of sculpture, j happy likeness. The position (as if in act of ro- 
und after a few years of solitary devotion to this j reiving some person whom his Majesty delighted 
new pursuit, had produced a statue of the Duke of . to honour) has equal case and felicity, and convoys 
York, which formed at this time a popular exliibi- : an idea of grace and courtesy, and even kindness* 
tion in Edinburgh. Greeushields was Die son of a j mixed witli dignity, which, as he never saw the 
•mall farmer, who managed also a ferry-boat, on i original, 1 waa surprised to find mingled in such 
my elder brothers estate in Lanarkshire; and I ! judicious proportions. The difficulties of a modern 
could increase the interest with which both Sir military or court dress are manfully combated ; and 
James and Sir Walter liad examined the statue, by 1 think the whole thing purely conceived. In a 
bearing testimony to the purity and modesty of his word, it is a work of great promise, 
character and manners. Another eminent lover of “ I may speak witli more confidence of the artist 
art, who liad been especially gratified by Green- than of the figure. Mr Greenahields seems to me 
ehfeWs* work, was the Earl of Elgin. Just at this to be one of those remarkable men who must be 
time, aa it happened, the sculptor had been invited distinguished in one way or other. He showed du- 
to spend a day or two at liis Lordship’s seat in Fife; ring my conversation with him sound sense on all 
hot learning tliat Sir Walter was about to visit subjects, and considerable information on such as 
Clydesdale, Grecnshiclds would not lose the diance 1 occupied his mind. His habits, I understand, are 
of being presented to him on his native spot, and j perfectly steady and regular; Ilk manners are 
left Bro omh al l without having finished the inspee- 1 modest and pki% without bring clownish or rude; 
lion of Lord Elgin’* marbles, liis Lordship ad- L and he has all 6 m good-breeding which nature can 
dremed a long and interesting letter to Sir Walter, ; teach. Above all, l had ooeashm to remark 4hat lm 
in which he mentioned this arm instance, and be- ; had a generous and manly d b po si ti o a — above feel- 
sought him, after having talked with the aspirant, ; ing little alights* or acts of tmoenli^. Haying to 
ami ascertained hb own private views and toting*, r mention some very reasonable request of hb which 


i 
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fie would certainly regard l|ixn as the rival of Mr 
Thom, and give Sir Thom the preference, on the 
aame principle that thr Spufard says when one 
man y alks ft ret, alt the real must be Ilia follower*. 
At the aame time 1 nighty approved of one figure 
in the groups I mean that of Burus himself. Burns 
(talcing liia more contemplative momenta) would 
indeed bo a noble study, and f am convinced Mr 
G. would do it nobly — as, for example, when Coila 
describes him a* gating on a snow-storm, — 

* 1 mu Krim Nature** viufs hoar, ' 

Strike thy young rye/ * 

1 suppose it jwwilile to represent rocks witli icicles 
in sculpture. 

** Upon the moment I did not like to mention to 
Mr (i. my obj actions against a bcIkmuo which was 
obviously a favourite one, but 1 felt us 1 did whan 
my poor friend John Kemble threatened to play 
Fata toff. In sliort, the perdurable character of 
sculpture — the grim and stern severity of its pro- 


had been refuted by an individual, he immediate- 
ly, as if to obliterate the unfavourable impression, 
battened to mention several previous instance* of 
ki nd ness which the Mine individual had shown to 
Him. His mind seems to be too much bent upon 
fame, to hare room for love of money, and his pas- 
sion for the arts seems to be unfeigtiedly sincere. 

* The important question of how he is to direct 
his efforts, must depend on the advice of his friends, 
and I know no one so capable of directing him as 
your Lordship. A* the same time, 1 oliey your 
commands, by throwing together in haste the ob- 
servations which follow. 

u hike all lieavcn-born geniuses, lie is ignorant 
of the rules which have been adopted bv artists lie- 
fore him, and has never seen the chsft-d'acurrt of 
classical time. Such men having done so much 
without education, are sometimes apt cither to de- 
spise it, or to feel so much mortification at seeing 
how far short their efforts fall of excellence, that t 

they resign their art in despair. I do think and * duetion*, — their size too, and their rouHCuueitco, 
hope, however, that the sanguine and the modest ! confine the art to what, is either dignified and noble, 
are so well mixed in this man’s temper, that lie 1 or beautiful nml graceful : it is, I think, inappli- 
will study the best models with the hope of ini- j cable to situations of broad humour. A painting 
provement, and will be lwld, as Spencer says, with- ( of Teniers is very well — it is of a moderate size, 
out being too bold. But opportunity of such study j and only looked at when we choose; but a group of 
is wanting, and that can only be hud in London. : his drunken boors dancing in stone, as large a* 
To London, therefore, he should bo sent if jMtssiblc. j life, to a grinning fiddler at the bottom of a draw- 
In addition to the above, 1 must remark, that Mr I ing-rooni, would, i think, be soon found intolerable 
it. is not master of the art of tcni)icriiig his clay, 1 bad company. 

and other roedianical matters relating to his pro- ! % 1 think,* therefore, since Mr Grcenshields lias 

session. These lie should apply to without delay, f a decided call to the higher and nobler department 
and it would probably lie liest, having littlo time to ! of his art, lie should not bo desirous of procuring 
lose, that he should for a while lay the chisel aside, ‘ iiniiiediaU* attention by attempting a lea* legitimate 
and employ himsplf iu making models almost ex- ! object. I desired Mr Lockhart of Milton to state 
clusivcly. The transference of the figure from the j to Mr O. what I felt on the above subject, and 1 
clay to tiie marble is, 1 am informed by Chantrvy, j repeat it to you, that, if 1 am so fortunate a* to 
a mere media ni cal art, excepting that soino finish- j agree in opinion with your Lordship, you may ex- 
ing touches are required. Now it follows tliat 1 ert your powerful influence on the occaitioti. 
Greeushields may model, I dare say, six figures M l have only to add, that I am quite willing to 
while he could only cut one in stone, and iu the contribute my mite to put Mr Green shields hi the 
former practice must make a proportional progress i ' ' ' 

Mi the principles of his art. The know ledge of his j 
art is only to be gained in the studio of some sculp- 
tor of eminence. 

“ The task which Mr G. is full off at present i 


«eems to be chosen on a false principle, — chiefly 
adopted from a want of acquaintance with the ge- 
nuine and proper object of art. The public of Edin- 
burgh have been deservedly amused and delighted 
with two figures in the character of Tam O’Shan ter 
and his drunken companion Soutcr Johnny. The 
figures were much and justly applauded, and the 
exhibition being of a kind adapted to evciy taste, is 
duly filled. I rather think it is the success of this 
piece by a man much in his own circumstances, 
which has inclined Mr Greenshields to propose 
cutting a group of grotesque figures from the Beg- 
gar’s Cantata of the name poet. Now, in the first 
place, I suspect six figures will form too msuv for 
a sculptor to group to advantage. But besides, I 
deprecate the attempt at such a subject I do not 
consider caricature m a proper style for sculpture 
at alL We have. Pan and nis Batyrs in ancient 
sculpture! to* the place of these characters in the 
classic mythology gives them a certain degree of 
dignity. Besides this,* the gambol has been shown.’ 
Mr Thom has produced a group of this particular 
kind* and instead of comparing what Greenshields 
might do in (his way with higher models, the pub- 


way of the bent instruction, which seems to mo tiio 
best thing which can l»e done for him. ( think 
your Lordship will hardly claim another epistolary 
debt from me, since J have given it like a tether, 
which, Heaven know s, in no usual emir of mine. 
I am always, with nwppct, my Hear Lord, your 
Lordship's most faithful and obedient servant, 

Walter Scott. 


“ P. S. — I ought to mention, that I saw a good 
deal of Mr Greer shields, for lie walked with us, 
while we went over the grounds at Milton to look 
out a situation for a new house.” 

• 

Mr Greenshields saw Sir Walter again in Clydes- 
dale in 1881, and profited so well by these scanty 
opportunities, as to produce a statue of the poet, 
in a sitting posture, which, ail the circumstances 
considered, must be allowed to be a very wonderful 
performance. He subsequently executed various 
other works, each surpassing the promise of the 
other ; but I fear his enthusiastic seal had led him 
to unwise exertions. His health gave way, and* lie 
died in April 1835, at the age of forty, in the hum- 
ble cottage of his parents. Celebrity had in no 
degree changed his manners or his virtues* The 
most flattering compliment he ever received was a 


*> Bums** Vision. 
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menage from Sir Francis Cliantrey, inviting him 
to coma to I/ondon, «iid offering to take him into 
Ilk house, and give him all tin* benefit of his advice, 
instruction, and example. This kindness filled his 
t yen witls tears- 'but the hand of fate was already 
upon him. t 

Scott'H Diary for tho day on which he wrote to ; 
Lord Klgiu says - *• We Kindled about Milton on . 
an fine a day as could consist with enow <>n the j 
ground, in t'ornjmny with John UreenshioM*, the ! 
now sculptor- -a sensible, strong-minded man. The \ 
situation in eminently beautiful; a fine promontory j 
round which the Clyde make* a magnificent bend. • 
We fixed on a situation for William's new house, i 
where the hittimj rooms wall command the upper j 
valley ; and, with an ornamental garden, I think | 
it limy be made the prettiest place in Scotland. 
Next day, on our way to Edinburgh, we stopped i 
at Allantou to we a tree transplanted, which wan 1 
M-rfonned with great ease. Sir Henry Steuan is 
if ted beyond the solid earth l»y the effect of bis 
hook’ft success ; — but the hook well deserves it.* 
lie is in practice particularly anxious to keep the 
roots of tin? tm* near the surface, and only covers 
them with about a fi»ot of earth. S’ote. Lime 
rubbish dug in among the roots of ivy encourage* 
it nmcli. The operation delayed us three hours, 
so it was seven before we reached our dinner and 
a gixwl fire in Slutndwick Place, and we were ivell- 
nigh frown to death. During the excursion I 
walked very ill — with more pain in fact thrift 1 
ever remember to bave felt — and, even leaning on 
John l«ockhart, could hardly get mi. Weil, the 
day of return to Edinburgh income. ! don't know 
why, but. 1 am morn bappv ut the change than 
usual. I am not working hard, and it is wluit l 
ought to do and must do. Every hour »>f laziness 
cries fie upon me. Hut then) is a j perplexing sink* 
lug of the heart, which one cannot nlwa\s over- 
come. At such times 1 have wished myself a clerk, 
quill-driving for twunenre per page. You have at 
least application, and tluit is all that is necessary, 
whereas, unless your lively faculties are awake and 
propitious, your application will do you as little 
g04»d aa if you strained your sinews to lift Arthur's 
Nat.” 

On th© 23d h© says — u The Solicitor* came to 
dine with me : — ■ wo drank a bottle of champaign, 
and two hottles of claret, which, in former days, I 
should have thought a very eolwr allowance, since, 
Lockhart inchuhnl, there wen* three persons to 
drink it. But 1 felt t )u»d drunk too much, and 
was uncomfortable. The young men stood it like 
voung men. — Skctve and bis wife and daughter 
looked in in the evening. 1 suppose 1 am turning 
to my second childhood, for not only am l filled 
drank, nr made stupid at least, with one bottle of 
trine, but 1 am disabled from w riting hv ehilblaius 
no my fingers-' a most babyish complaint." 

Al this time the chief topic of discourse in Edin- 
burgh wroa the atrocious series of murders perpe- 
trated by a gang of Irish desperadoes, Uurke, Harts 
A&t in a house or cellar of the West Port, to which 
they endured pour old wayfaring people, beggar 

* to to Walters arttetr «i Omum ttutl Gantt r.tr? - Mi*- 
ato wte Avar B orU, Kir l|. w«»ut. Hart. *>i«i to 
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women, idiots, and so fortli, and then filled tl»cm 
drunk, and smothered or stranded them, for the 
mere purpose of having bodies to Bel] to the ana- 
tomists. Sir Walter writes, on the 28th — m Burke 
the murderer hanged this morning. The mob, 
which waa immense, demanded Knox and Hare, 
hut though greedy for more victims, received with 
shouts the solitary wretch who found his way to 
tho gallows out of five or six who seem not less 
guilty tlian he. But the story begins to be stole, 
insomuch that I believe a doggrel ballad upon it 
would be popular, how brutal soever the wit. This 
is the progress of human passion. We ejaculate, 
exclaim, hold up to heaven our hand, like the rus- 
tic Pliidylc* — next morning the mood changes, 
and we dance a jig to the tune which moved us to 
tears.” # 

A few days later he discusses the West Port tra- 
gedy in this striking letter. It was written in an- 
swer to one announcing Miss Fanny Edgeworth's 
; marriage with Mr Lcstnck Wilson 

** To Jfw Ed> worth, JCtioc fro rth atotr n. 

“ Edinburgh , Feb,1, 1829. 

“My Dear Miss Edgeworth, — I lmve % had your 
letter several days, and only answer just now-- not, 
you may believe, from want of interest in the con- 
tents, but from the odd circumstance of being so 
much afflicted with chilblains in the fingers, that 
mv pen scrambles every way but the right one. 
Assuredly l should receive the character of the 
most crabbed fellow from those modern sages who 
judge of a man from his handwriting. Hut as an 
old man becomes a child, 1 must exjiect, 1 suppose, 
measles and small-pox. I only wish I could get a 
fresh set of teeth. To tell you the truth, 1 feel the 
advance of age more than 1 like, though my gene- 
ral health is excellent ; hut l am not able to walk 
as I did, and I fear I could not now visit St Kevin's 
Bed. This is a great affliction to one w ho Ims been 
so active as 1 have been, in spite of all disadvan- 
tages. I must now have a friendly arm, instead *4’ 
reiving on iny own exertions; aud it is sad to think 
I shall la* worm? before I am better. However, tile 
mild weather may help me in some degnx>, and the 
worst is a quiet pony — (I use d to detest a quiet po- 
ny) — or perhajw a garden-chair. All this dries not 
prevent my sincere sympathy in the increase of 
; happiness, which I hope Miss Fanny's marriage 
' wifi afford to herself, and yon, and all who love her. 

‘ 1 have not had the same opportunity to know her 
merits os those of my friends Mrs Butler and Mrs 
Fox ;* hut 1 saw enough of her (being your sister) 
when at Dublin, to feel most sincerely interested 
in a young person whose exterior is Vo amiable. 
In Mr Wilson you describe the national character 
i of John Bull, who is not the worst of the three na- 
; tions, though he lias not the quick feeling and rich 
humour of your countrymen, nor the shrewd soga- 
i city, or the romantic spirit of thinking and adven- 
; turing which the Scotch often conceal under their 
apparent coldness, and which you have so well 
i painted in the M i Leod of your Ennui. Depend 
; upon it, 1 shall find Russell Square when I go to 
London, were 1 to have a voyage of discovery to 
make it out ; and it will be Mr WiUon’h fault if we 
do not make an intimate acquaintance. 

9 r<r)o Mvpiaaeel tuferfe mm* 

Nowute lun&. ruatk-a I'hldvV, At. 

tier. Life. Ili. Od. 99. 
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BURKE- LETTER TO MISS EDGEWORTH. 

M I had fhe.glaeaoW of receiving, lot autumn, v«ria«t wretch hi ftto highway nxa f be better booty 
your American friend Hi m Douglas , 1 who seems than a person of consideration, space the lust may 
a meet ingenuous person; and I hope I succeeded have but a few shilling in Ida pocket, and the beg* 
in making her happy during iter short visit at gur, being mice dead, is worth tea pounds to hi* 
Abbotsford; for l was compelled to leave her to murderer. 

pay suit and service at the Circuit. The men- “ The great number or the lower Irish which 
tion of the Circuit brings mu to the honors which have Vnjine over here since the istpt, is, like all 
you have so well described, and 'which resemble important occurrences, attended with Its own share 
nothing so much as a wild dream. Certaiuly 1 of good and e\ ii. It must relieve Ireland In part 
thought, like you, that the public alarm was but an of Uu> excess oi population, which Is one or its 
exaggeration of vulgar rumour ; but the tragedy greatest evils, and it accommodates Scotland with 
is too true, and I look iu vain for a remedy of the a root* of hardy and indefatigable labourers, with- 
evils, in w hich it ia easy to see this black ami un- ' out which it would ho impossible to carry' on the 
natural business has found itu origiu, The prin- very e\]ieiMivc improvements which have been exo« 
cipal source certainly lies in the feelings of attach- , cutcd. Our canals, our railroads, and our various 
meat which the Scotch have for their deceased ; public works, are ail wrought by Irish. I havo 
friends. They are curious iu the choice of tlieir ! often employed tiicm mysclf at Imrning clay, and 
sepulchre, — and a common sheiihct'd is often, at ! similar operation*, and have found them as la* 
whatever ruinous expense to his family, irons- j In Hirers quirt and tractable, light-spirited, too, tuid 
ported many miles to some favourite place of burial j luippy to a decree beyond belief, aud in no degree 
which has been occupied by his fathers. It follows, ' quarrelsome, keep whisky from them and them from 
of course, that any interference with them remains ; whisky. Hut most unhappily for all parties they 
ia considered with most utter horror and indigna- ! work at far too low a rate — at a rate, in short, 
tion. To such of their superiors as they love from which can but just procure suit ami potatoes ; they 
clanship or habita of dependence, they attach the become reckless, of course*, of all the comforts and 
aume feeling. 1 experienced it when I had a great decencies of life, which titcy have no means of pro- 
domestic loss; for 1 learned afterwards that the curing. Extreme poverty brings ignorance and 
cemetery was guarded, out of good w ill, by the scr- vice, and these are the mothers of crime. If Irv- 
vaniH and dc]M'iidauU who had been attached to ' laud went to submit to munc kind of poor-rate — I 
her during lite ; and were 1 to 1 m* laid Urside niv do not mean that of England, but something that 
lost companion just now, 1 have no doubt it would should secure to the indigent their natural share of 
be long before my humble friends would discon- the fruits of the earth, and tumble thorn at least to 
tinuv the same wutcli over my remains, and that it feed while others are feasting — It would, I cannot 
would incur mortal risk to approach them with the doubt, raise the character of Uto lower orders, and 
purpose of violation. This is a kind and virtuous . deprive them of ilmt recklessness of futurity which 
principle, in which every one so far partakes, that, leads them to think only of Urn present. Indead* 
although an unprejudiced person would have no , where intoxication of the lower ranks is mentioned 
objection to the idea of Ids own remains under- ' as a vice, wo must allow the temptation is well-nigh 
going dissection, if their being exposed to scientific inevitable; meat, clothes, tiro, all that men cun and 
research could bo of the least service to humanity, , do want, are supplied by a drop of whisky; and no 
vet we all shudder at the notion of any who had one should t>c suq>rised that the relief (too often 
been dear to us, especially a wife or sister, being the only one within the* wretches* power) is eagerly 
subjected to a scalpel among a gazing and unfed- grasped at. 

ing crowd of student**. One would fight aud die to j “ \Vu pay back, 1 HUK|»cct, the inconveniences we 
prevent it. This current of feeling is encouraged : receive from the character of our Irish imports- 
by the law which, as distinguishing murderers and tion, by sending you a s*-t of half-educated, cold- 
other atrocious criminals, orders tliat tlieir bodies hearted Scotchmen, to be agenti* and middle-men, 
shall be given for public dissection. This makes Among them, too, there* an* good and excellent 
it almost impossible to consign the bodies of those characters — yet I can conceive they often mislead 
who die in the public hospitals to the same fate; their employers. I am no great believer ju the ex- 
for it would be inflicting ou poverty the penalty treme degree of improvement to be derived from 
which, wisely or unwisely’, the law* of the country the advancement *f science; for every study of that 
has denounced against guilt of the highest degree ; nature tend*, when pushed to a certain extant, to 
and it would assuredly deprive all who luivo a re- liar den the heart, and render tlic philosopher reck- 
maining spark of feeling or sliame, of tlie lwnefit lew* of every tiling save the objects of his own pur- 
of those consolations of charity of which they are suit; all equilibrium in tho character is destroyed, 
the best objects. If the prejudice be not very Ii- j and the visual force of the understanding is per- 
beral, it is surely natural, and so deeply -wated J verted by being fixed on one object exclusively. — 
that many of the best feeling* must be destroyed j Tims we we theological sects (although inculcating 
ere it can be eradicated. What thru .remain* t j the moral doctrines) are eternally placing man’s 
The only chance 1 see is to permit importation zeal in opposition to them ; and even in the prac- 
froxn other countries. If a subject can be had in j tice of the bar, it ia astonishing how we become 
Paris for ten or twenty francs, it will surely* pay ! callous to right and wrong, when the question p to 
the importer who brings it to Scotland. Sonic- gain or lose a cause*. I have myself often won- 
thiag must be done, for there is an end of the Ova- acred how I became so indifferent to the horrors 
faWl mshu,’ the last prerogative of beggary, which of a criminal trial, if it involved a point of law. — 
“entitled hint to laugh at the risk of robbery. The In like manner, tins pursuit of physiology inflicts 

— tortures on the lower animals of creation, and at 

f ik£T owwted to Italy D. Onager, £*q. of New York.- length comes to rub shoulders against the West 
. • ■ CutaUl .MtH.mnn. htrone Tto«or.“-/«.r >.al. j Fwt - Tl» Of high civUizotiOB to wfateb WO 
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he do, poor follow, at the head of such a family of 
children* I should not be surprised If lie were to 
give way to despair.”-— James was not aide to ap- 
pear at his wife's funeral; and this Seott viewed 
with something more than pity. Next morning, 
however, says the Diary — “ Ballantyne came in, 
to my surprise, about twelve o’clock. He was very 
serious,' and spoke as if he had some idea of sud- 
den and speedy death. He mentioned that he had 


'luprg arrived, is perhaps scarcely a national Ideas- 
fatatdbkCe, while the ft* are improved to the high- 
Mt* point, tbs many are in proportion tantalized 
and^pwM. and the same nation displays at the 
some time the very highest and the very lowest 
state in which the human race can exist in point of 
intellect Here is a doctor wlio is able to take down 
the whole clock-work of the human frame, and may 
in time And some way of repairing and putting it 
together again ; and there is Burke with the body j named Cadeil, Cowan, young Hughes, and his bro 
of bin murdered countrywoman ou his bark, and ther, to be his trustees, with myself. He lias settled 
tier blood ou Ilia hand*, asking his price from the ! to go to the country, poor fellow !” * 

learned carcsss-buttlmr. After all, the golden age j Ballantyne retired accordingly to some seques- 
was the period for general happiness, when the tered place near Jedburgh, and there indulged his 
i-arth gave its store* without labour, and the people : grief in solitude. Scott regarded this as weakness, 
existed only in the numbers which it could easily • and in part at least as wilful weakness, and addressed 
subsist; — but this was too good to last. Ah our I to him several letters of strong remonstrance*and 
numbers grew, our wants multiplied ; and hero we 1 rebuke. I liave read them, but do not pofiseas 
are, contending with increasing difficulties by the ! them ; nor perhaps would it have been proper for 
force of repeated inventions. Whether we hmuII j ine to print them. In writing of the case to myself. 
At last eat each other, ns of yore, or whether the j he says — “ 1 have a sore grievance in poor Ballan- 
eartli will get a Hap with a comet's tail first, who j tync’s increasing lowness of heart, and L fear he is 
but the reverend Mr Irviug will venture to pro- « sinking rapidly into the condition of a religious 
nounee f I dreamer. His retirement from Edinburgh was the 

“ Now here is a fearful long letter, and the next , worst advised scheme in Hie world. 1 in vain re-, 
thing is to send it under Lord Francis Gower’s | minded him, that when our Saviour himself was to 
omnipotent frauk. 1 Aune semis bret compliments; j hr led into temptation, the first thing the Devil 
she fluty h bhe Itad the honour to despatch her con- i thought of wan to get him into the wilderness.” — 
grata lotions to you already. Walter and his little | Ballantyne, after a few weeks, resumed his place 
wife an* at Nice ; lie is now major of his regiment, in the printing office; but he addicted himself more 


which is rapid advancement, - and so has gone 
abroad to see the world. Lockhart has been here j 
for a week or two, but is now gone for England. 

I suspect lie is at this moment stopped by the j 
show - storm, and solacing himself with a cigar ; 
somewhere iu Northumberland. That im all the ' 
jiews that ran interest you. Hr and Mis Brewster j 


and inm-e to what his friend considered ns errone- 
ous and extravagant notions of religious doctrine ; 
and 1 regret to nay that in this difference originated 
a certain alienation, not of affection, but of confi- 
dence, which was visible to every near observer of 
their subsequent intercourse. Towards the last, 
indeed, they saw but little of each other. 1 suppose, 


art* rather getting over their heavy loss, but it is . however, it is needless to add that, down to the 


still too visible on their brows, and that broad 
river lying daily before them is a sad remem- 
brancer. 1 saw a brother of yours on a visit at 
Allerley ; a 1 k> dined with us one day, and promised 
to enine and us next summer, which 1 hope ho 
will make good. — My pen luia Ken declaring it- 
self independent this last half hour, which is the 


very last, Scott watched over Ballanty tie’s interests 
with iindiminished attention. 

1 must give a few more extracts from the Diary, 
for tlio Spring Session, during which Anne of Geier- 
stein was finished, and the* Prospectus of the Opus 
Magnum issued. — Several entries refer to the final 
carrying of the Roman Catholic Question. When 


more unnatural, as it is engaged in writing to its the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel an- 
fonuer ni is trews. Ever yours affectionately, : nounced their intention of conceding those claims, 

W. Scott.” on which tlio reader has already seen Scott’s opi- 
1 n ion, there were meetings and petitions enough in 
Sir Waller’s operations appeal* to have been in- j Edinburgh as elsewhere ; and though he felt eon- 
terruptrd ever and anon, during January and Ft- 1 widerable repugnance to acting in any such matter 
liruary in consequence of severe distress in j with Whigs and Radicals, in opposition to a great 

the household of his printer; whose warm affections j section of tlie Tories, he ultimately resolved not to 
were not, as in his own case, subjected to the uu- * sliriuk from doing his part in support of the Duke’s 
ihority of a stoical w*U. On tin* 14th of Felsrimry j Government on that critical experiment. He wrote. 


ilie Diary says — M The letters 1 ri*ceived wore nu- 
merous, and craved answers; yet the Hd volumo is 
getting on AoiJy Jhirttf. I am twenty leaves 
before the printer, hut tiallantync's wife is ill, and 
it Is Ida nature to indulge apprehensuaift of tla* 
worst, which incapacitate* him for labour. K cannot 
help regarding this amiable weakness of the mind 


I lieficvc, several articles in favour of the measure 
for the Weekly Journal ; he spoke, though shortly, 
at the principal meeting, and proposed one of its 
resolutions ; and when the consequent petition waa 
read in tlie House of Commons, his name among 
the subscribers was received with such enthusiasm, 
that Sir Robert Peel thought fit to address to him 


with Something too nearly allied to contempt.**— On 1 a special and very eordial letter of tliauks on that 

iU l-tk £4 > 1 .1.^ I L .»_ *1... j 


M 17th—* 4 i received the melancholy news tliat 1 occaaiou. 
James Ballantyne has lo*t his wife. With his do- 
mestic habits the blow i* irretrievable. What can Diary 


-*• Fdtreartf 23. — Anns* and 1 dined at 


» Lmd F. a mow Led F. Kflrvuwn w Secretary F>r Iw- ‘ 
M anStr the Duke of tVamnjiuwV Ministry . 

. A AStvky fotiwunisf Sh Pe%U liieweter, Stclnw. 


A flue liny, ofw* of Mir David's sow. hod been drowned a veer 
IXHbtv in tlie Tsrved. 

* tod gtamMIr Welter s braese inkstand 

I*? l»»t bcWuigwl to IftatoK with spfmrtfiteiKv*. 
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Skmnt\,mherewo met Mr and Bin Gem Facta*, 
Cdouel and Mrs Blair, Geotge Bell, &e. The party 
was a pleasant on*. Colonel Blair told i is, that at 
the oommenoement of the battle of Waterloo there 
was some tronble to prevent the men from break* 
ins their ranks* He expostulated with oue man— 

4 Why, my good fellow, you cannot propose to beat 
the French alone! Y a had better keep your rank*.' 
The man, who was one of the 71st, returned to hie 
place, saying, 4 1 believe you are right, sir, but 1 
am a wan of a very hot temper.* There watt much 
bonhemmie in the reply. 

44 February *2-1. — Snowy miserable morning. 1 
corrected my proofs, and then went to breakfast 
with Mr Drummond Hay, where we again met 
Colonel and Mrs Blair, with Thomas/riioiuiMH). We 
looked over some must beautiful drawings which 
Mrs Blair had made in different parts of India, 
exhibiting a species of architecture so gorgeous, 
and on a scale so extensive, as to put to shame the 
magnificence of Europe; 1 and yet, in most cases, 
as Bttle is known of the people who wrought those 
wonders os of the kings who built the Pyramids. 
Fame depends on literature, not on architecture. 
We are more eager to see a broken column of 
t'icero f s villa, tlian all these mighty labours of bar- 
baric power. Mrs lliair is full of enthusiasm. She 
told me, that wlteti she worked with her pencil she 
was glad to have some one to rvnd to her oh a sort 
of sedative, otherwise her excitement made her 
tremble, and burst out a-cryiug. 1 can understand 
this very w'dl. — On returning home, 1 WTought, but 
not much — rather dawdled and took to reading 
Chambers's Beauties of Scotland, which would bo 
admirable if they were accurate. Ho is a clover 
young fellow, but hurts himself by too much haste. 

I am not making too much myself, 1 know — and 1 
know', too, it is time 1 were making it — unhappily 
t lie re is such a thing as more haste and less speed. 
I can very seldom think to purpose by lying per- 
fectly idle, but when I take an idle book, or a walk, 
my mind strays back to its task, out of contradic- 
tion as it were ; the things I read become mingled 
with those I have been writing, and something is 
concocted. I cannot compare this process of the 
mind to anything save that of a woman to whom 
the mechanical operation of spinning serves as a 
running boas to the songs she sings, or the course 
of ideas she pursues. The phrase lioo aye., so often 
quoted by my father, does not jump with my hu- 
mour. 1 cannot nail my mind to one subject of 
contemplation, and it is by nourishing two trains of 
ideas that I can bring one into order. 

“ February 28. — Finished my proofs this , mor- 
ning ; and read pari^of a curious work, called Me- 
moirs of Vidocq, a fellow who was at the hood of 
Buonaparte 9 * police. It is a picaresque tale ; in 
other words, a romance of roguery. The whole 
*ecms much exaggerated, and got up; but I suppose 
there is truth an fond* I came home about two 
o’clock, andfrrought bard and fast till now — night. 
1 cannot get myself to feel at all an nous about the 
Catholic question. I cannot see the use of fighting 
about the platter when you have let them snatch 
the meat off it. I hold ropery to be such a mean 
and depraving ipxpecstitkm, that I am not sura I 
eouid have found myself liberal enough for voting 
the repeal, ot the penal laws as they existed before 


> Some of these flat 
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1780, They most, and would. In course of (tea. 
have smothered Popery; and, I confoaa, 1 shook! 
have seen the oU bmp of Babylon's mouth stopped 
with pleasure. But now that you have taken the 
plaster off her mouth, and given her free respi- 
ration, I cannot see the sen e s of keeping up the 
irritation about the claim to sit in Parliament. Un- 
opposed, the Catholic superstition u»ay rink into 
dust, with ail it* absurd ritual aud solemnities; — 
still it is an awful risk. The world is, in foot, a* 
silly as ever, and a good competence of nonsense 
will always find believers. Auimal magnetism, phre- 
nology, &c. &o., have all had their beHovers, and 
why not Popery I Eeod ! if they should begin to 
make Suiiumold broils, 1 do not know where many 
an honest Protestant could find courage enough to 
bo carbonadoed. 1 should shrink from the thoughts 
of tar-barivl* and gibbets, 1 am afraid, and make a 
very pusillanimous martyr. So 1 hope the Duke of 
Wellington will keep the horned beast well in hand, 
anil not let her get her leg over the harrows. 

“ March 4. — At four o'clock arrives Mr Cadejf, 
with his horn charged with good news. The pro- 
MjHrctus of the Magnum, although tamed only a week, 
has produced such a demand among the trade, that 
he thinks he must add a large number of copies, 
that the present editiou of 7000 may be increased 
to meet tno demand ; he talks of raising it to 10 or 
1*2,000. If so, I shall have a powerful and constant 
income to bear on my unfortunate debts for several 
years to come, and may fairly hope to put every 
claim in a secure way of payment. Laidlaw dined 
with me, and, poor fellow, was as much elated with 
the news as l am, for it is not of a nature to be 
kept secret. 1 hope 1 shall have him once more at 
K noside, to debate, os wo used to do, on religion 
and politics. 

44 March 5. — 1 am admitted a member of tho 
Maitland Club of Glasgow, a society on tho principle 
of tlio Roxburgh and Uaunatyne. What a tail of 
th«» alphabet 1 should draw after tno wore 1 to sign 
with the indications of tho different societies 1 bolong 
to, beginning with President of tho Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and ending with Umpire of tho Six- 
foot- high Club. 1 

“ March (i. — Made some considerable additions 
to the Appendix to General Preface. 1 am in the 
sentiment* toward* the public that the buffoon 
player expresses towards his patron — 

* On t«ll my good M, mid till* modest young nun, 

If l>o will but invite mo Up dinner, 

1 'll bo a* diverting m over 1 can - 
1 will, on the faith of s tinner.* 

I will multiply the notes, therefore, when there is 
a chance of giving pleasure aifd variety, Thera is 
a stronger gleam of hope on my affairs than has 
yet touched on them ; it is not steady nor certain, 
but it is bright and conspicuous. Ten years may 
i last with me, though 1 hbve but little chance of it. 

u March 7. — Sent away proofs. This e x tries* 

! tion of my affairs, though only a Pisgali prospect, 
: occupies ray mind more than is fitting; but without 
’ some such hope* I must have felt lute one of tho 
I victims of the wretch Burke, struggling against a 
I smothering weight on my bosom, till nature eouid 
! endure it no longer. 

44 MarcM 8. — Ballantyne, by a letter of this mor- 
| ning, totally condemns Anne of G cicrstein . Third 

* Thfe ws* s sportive Aifoeisttai of young stiriMta, Staff, I 
tWuk, wm tbvlr Pott Uwat 
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volume finished — a pretty thing, truly, for 

f ahull be expected to do all over again. Great 
dahmtoor in thin, an Trineulo says, besides an infi- 
nite lows. Sent for Cadell to attend ineto-morrow 
morning, that we rnay consult about thin business. 
-—Feel has made Ilia motion on the Catholic ques- 
tion with a speech of three hours. It is almost a 
complete surrender t« the Catholics; — and so it 
should bo, for half measures do but linger out the 
feud. This will, or rather ought to satisfy all men 
who sincerely love peace, and, therefore, all men 
of property. Hut a ill this satisfy Hat, who, with 
all his virtues, is certainly not the most sensible 
person in the world! IVrhajM not; and if not, it 
is hut fighting them at last. , 1 smoked away, and 
thought of ticklish politics and had novels. 

44 March U.— ( udoll cairn* to breakfast. We re- 
solved in privy council to refer the question whe- 
ther Anno of ii ~ n he sen-worthy or not, to 

further consideration, which, ns the bool* cannot lie 
published, at any rate, during tbc full rage of the 
Catholic question, may In* easily managed. After 
breakfast l went to Sir William ArtmthnotV, 1 and 
met then* n select party of 'lories, to deride whe- 
ther we should net with the Whigs, by adopting 
their petition in favour of the Catholic*. 1 was not 
free from apprehension that the |>etiiinii might hi* 
put into Mich language a* I, at least, should be 
unwilling to homologate by niv sule*eriptioii. The 
solicitor was voucher that they would keep the 
term* quite general; whereupon we Muh*cril>fd the 
requisition for a meeting, with n slight alteration, 
affirming that it wim our derim not to bav«» inter- 
meddled, had not the anti -Cat holies pursued that 
course; nod so the Whigs and we are embarked in 
tile same Im»uI • rogue la gat ere. 

••Went alnnit oui* o'clock to the Castle, where wo 
saw the nuhl murdcron**, Mmi* .Meg,’ 1 brought up in 
solemn procession to r» •occupy Imr ancient place mi 
the Ai'gvlc buttery. The duV Was cnM, hilt seivue, 
ami I think flu* ladies must have been cold enough, 
u«.t to mention the Celts who turned ««ut upon the 
occasion, under tlu* leading of Chmy Mucphcrsoii, 
a fine spirit! <1 lad. Mon* Meg i-> a monument of 
our pride and po\erty. The size i** enormous, but 
six smaller gun* would hint* been made at the same 
expense, tmd «h»m* *i\ time* as much execution as 
she could have dene. There wa* immense interest 
taken in the show- by the people of tin* town, and 
the imnd*erH who crowded the Castle hill had a 
magnificent appearance. Alsmt thirty of our Celts 
attended in costume: and as there wu* n lligldnnd 
regiment for duty, with dragoons and artillerymen, 
the whole made a Splendid show. The style in 
which the Inst manned and wrought the windlass 
which raised Old Meg, weighing revolt or eight 
tons, from her temporary carriage to that which 
luui boon Inn* luisi* tor many years, was singularly 
beatltiftil, n* ft combined exhibition of skill and 
strength. My daughter had what might have 
proved ft frightful accident. Some rockets wen* 
let olF* one of which lighted upon her head, and set 
l»er bonwt an fire. Sin* neither screamed nor ran, 
hut quietly permitted Charles Simrjvo to extinguish 
tlie fire, which he did with great coolness and dex- 
terity. All who saw her, especially tin* triendly 

1 Tlib (tentlsmxn wm a ftooorttv wht« Hr Waller — a 
ptint of etitiiioivnieii the Aaffqttttfc - »>f the ttntH» hrmwu 

II- wh* I'NVMt of Kdtoburgh in Uilfi-17. ,uk) a<s on in t&tf. 
iu Ui« Kmn jrrv.o .nit* ^ur|*rtwU him I** l.s htnlth, 
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! Celt*, gave her merit for her steadmenb, and into 
| she mme of good blood. My own courage waa not 
j tried, for being at some distance escorting tlie beau- 
I tiful and lively Countess of Hopctoun, I did not hear 
t of the accident till it was over. 

| “ Wo lunched with the regiment (73d) now iu 

the Custie. The little entertainment gave roe an 
| opportunity of observing what 1 have often before 
remarked — the improvement in the cliaracter of 
the young aud subaltern officers in the army, which 
iu the course of a long and bloody w*or luul been, ill 
point of rank and manners, something deteriorated. 
The munber of persons applying for commissions 
(3000 being now on the lists) gives an opportunity 
of selection ; ami officers should certainly be gentle- 
men, with u complete opening to all who can rise 
by merit. The style in which duty and the km>w- 
ledgeof their profession are now enforced, prevents 
ftt infants from remaining long in the profession. 

“ In the evening I presided at the annual fes- 
tival of the Celtic Club. I like tbis Society, and 
willingly give myself to 1 m* excited by the sight of 
handsome young men with plaids and claymores, 
and all the alertness and spirit of Highlanders in 
their native garb. There was the usual degree of 
excitation— excellent dancing, capital songs, a ge 
nern) inclination to please and to Is* pleased. A 
severe eold caught mi tlie battlements of the Castle 
prevent**! me trmn playing first fitldle so well as on 
l« inner occasions, but what 1 could do was received 
with tin* usual partiality of the Celts. I got home 
fatigued and nt/o yraraftis about eleven o'clock. 
W’e bad liiuiiv guest*, some of whom, English offi- 
cers, seemed both amused and surprised at our 
wild wavs, e-peciully at the dancing without la- 
dies, and tlie mode of drinking favourite toasts, by 
springing up with one foot on the bench and one 
on the table, aud the |H*culiar shriek of applause, so 
unlike Kuglish cheering. 

% VfW*oh«fvii/, March IH.-- 1 like the hermit lif.» 
indifferent well, inr would, 1 sometimes think, 
break my heart, were I to l*e in that magic moun- 
tain where f«N*d was reguiarlv supplied by mini*- 
tering genii, and pit-lit v of books were accessible 
without the least interruption of human society, 
lint this is thinking like u fool. Solitude is only 
agreeable when the power of having society is re- 
moved to a short space, and can 1 m? commanded at 
pleasure. 4 It is not good for man to L>e alone.’ 3 
It blunt.* our faculties, aud freezes our active vir- 
tues. A n*l now, my watch pointing to noon, l think 
after four hours' work I may indulge myself with a 
walk. The dogs sec me al>out to *-hut my desk, and 
intimate their happiness liv ciu*esses aud whining. 
Hy vimr leave, Measr* (iciiii of the Mountain, if J 
entile to your retreat I 'll bring my dogs with me. 

“The day wa* showery, but not unpleasant — 
soft dropping rains, attended by a mild atiposphere, 
that spoke of flowers in their seasons, and a chirp- 
ing ot birds that bad a touch of spring iu it. 1 had 
the patience $p get fully wet, and tlie grace to be 
thankful for it. 

“ Come, a little flourish on the trumpet. Let us 
reuse the Genius of thin same red mountain — m 
csIUmI, because it is all the year covered with roses. 
There can be no difficulty in timing it, for it lies 

fc “ - • - - • — * * « 

st tta* civic IlniHptrt ir t»w* I'jiriiwnHil It xw i «♦ ante. p. 4M 
iu •* Sr \V iltism A K-rnKtu*. flAnt**." 
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towards the Caspian, and is quoted in the Persian 
Tftten.^ Well, 1 open niy ephemerid**, fora my 
scheme under the suitable planet, and the Genius 
obeys the invitation, and appear*. The Gnome is 
a misshapen dwarf, with a huge iolter-head like 
that of Boerlisave on the J bridge;* his limbs and 
UmIv viitAKtruualy shrunk and disproportioued. — 
4 Sir JPwarf,’ said 1, undauntedly, 4 thy head is very 
large, and thy feet and limbs somewhat small in 
proportion. 4 -- 4 I l..,u* crammed my head, even to 
the overflow ing^w ilh know ledge; and 1 have starved 
my liuihs by dflkise of exetm* ami denial of suste- 
nance I’ — * Can I acquire wisdom hi thy solitary 
library! 1 — * Thou inaycst !* — 1 On what condition C 
— - 4 Renounce all gross and fleshly plcRr%uiv*«, eat 
pulse and drink water, convolve with nunc but the 
writfc and learned, alive and dead 1 - * Why, this 
were to die in the cans** of wisdom!’- -• It' you 
desire to draw from our li'-uiry nnh the advantage 
of seeming who, you may have it consistent with ail 
your favourite enjoy incuts.* -- 4 llowr much sleep}' 
4 A Lapland night — eight month* out of the 
twelve.’ --* Enough lor u dormouse, moMt generous 
Genius - a bottle of wine 4 .'wo, if you |il<*ose; 
but y\i must not seem to eurc for them—- cigars in 
Kiads, ” niskv iri lushing**- only they nniM In* taken 
with an air of contempt, a Jfot'ci-y i twi - t> ih ifi-j »ili - 
fixation of all that can gratify the outward limn. 1 " ■ 

4 I ant about to ask you a serious question - when 
one I.hh stuffed his stomach, drunk his hot He, nud 
smoked his cigar, Imw is he to keep ljiinM.lt awake!' 
■--- 4 Cither by cephalic snuff or castle-building.’ — 

4 l*o you approve of cusiicdmildiiig as »» ireqiient 
exercise}’ -- (laiivfi. 4 Life were not life without 
it - 

** i»oc ini' tin- Jtiy tV, 'it wu-k- is tint tin* ln:.rt, 
t*n»* nit* tt:c v.cnlili li.ut Fa# no wiu«* i.» IN.” 

Author. 4 1 reckon myself one of the best ticrial nr- 
chitcets now living, and AU mr p*t iiiftt.* - -GVioV#. 
4 .Y«c rut cur U' yantintf. Mo*- 1 of your novels hud 
previously Ih'cii mhjeets for airy rustle-. 4 - Author. 
4 You have ini- and moreover a man derives ex- 
perience from such fanciful vision*. There are few 
''it an lions I hav«- not in fancy figured, and there 
life few, of course, which 1 am not prcviou*-Iv pre 
j*uivd to take some part in.*- GY nhiy, 4 True; but 
t am afraid your having fancied yourself victorious 
ill many a fight, would he of little, use wen* you 
suddenly called to the field, and your jiersojiai in- 
firmities and nervous agitations Imth rushing upon 
you and incapacitating you.* - Author. 4 My ner- 
vous agitations ! down with them! -- 

* Down, down to litnltn and the buminii Info - 1 
Fall* fiend. avoid ’ - * 

So there end# tin* talc, with a l.*w , with n Imy, 
t So there end* the tul« with n ho. 

There V a moral — if von fail 

To #r1 tm ft tiy the tail. 

Its import will ciliule, you muM know.' 

u March 19. — The above was written yesterday 
before dinner, though appearance* are to the con- 
trary. I only meant that the studious solitude I 
>iave sometimes dreamed of, unless practised with 
rare stoicism, might perchance degenerate into «o- 
rwt indulgences of coarser appetites, which, when 
the cores and restraints of social life are removed. 


■' This liend may still fe ncen over a hW»rafory at No. Irtt <-f 
i»k south Knrijpt, Kdtutiurgh.~4V.if. TM n-i** ttniMHf* tl^t 
t .< a rntmthk- UiHm in qm sion wm once db*»»dged by ' ‘ Golonrl 
t'lcgy” and awnc ofhi* companion#, and ur.rjo’-' )y pl\rmd in 
a un tnu.ppnq.rial* portion. 


1 arc apt to make ua think, with Dr Johnson, our 
j dinner the most important event of the day. 80 
much in the way of explanation, a humour which 
1 lo-.e nob Go to. 1 lagged at my Review* on An- 
; eient Scottish History, both before and after break* 
fast. 1 walked from* one oVlock till near three. I 
make it*out rather letter than of lain I have been 
| able to do in the streets of Edinburgh, whore 1 ant 
! ashamed to walk >0 slow ns would suit mo. Indeed 
nothing hut a certain suspicion, that once drawn 
up 011 the bench, I would soon break up, prevent* 
my renouncing |H*desirian exercises altogether, for 
it ta p Motive suffering, and of an acute kind too. 

44 J/u/vA l?fi. — Strait oft 4 ten |tnge* of the Maid of 
the Mist .hi* morning with a imitTain: — Rut how 
to get ?i»y catastrophe picked into the compass al- 
lot ted for it t 

* 1l Mich* like a half out of It# holster. 

Hr rut tier iiutci <1 I 1 ke 1.11 • ■Minute l*ol*lrr. 

Whit-fi I tlmiU 1 li.’ivr »it 11 vim uu< inpting, my dour, 

In viiiu i.» (turn iutu a Mint]) pillow -lifir. a 

There is no help for it — 1 must make a t our *U 
and annihilate both time and xpuco. 

*• Mtirrh Vo, hi spite of tin* temptation of n film 
morning, 1 toiled manfully at the Review till two 
o’clock, commencing at seven. J fear it will Ik* uii- 
. interesting, hut I like tin* muddling work of anti- 
quities, and, Iiesidcs. wish to record my sentimenta 
with r« gard to (h* 1 Gothic question. No one that 
Inis not laboured es 1 have done on imaginary to- 
pics, can judge of flte eoinfot’t afforded by walking 
< on all fours, and being grave and dull. I dura say, 
when the down of tin* pantomime escapes from 
his nightly task of vivacity, it is his especially to 
1 smoke n pipe and lie prosy with some giMid-nulured 
1 fellow, the dullest of Ilia acquaintance. 1 have seen 
j Midi :t tendency ill Mr Adam fergusnoti, the gny»*si 
1 man I ever knew ; and poor 'l oin Micr'idmi lain 
complained to me on the fatigue of supporting the 
character of an n«greeahlo eoiiquiniom 

%t Afttul d.- Ifoth Sit* James Mackintosh and Lord 
Haddington have s]s>lieti very liandHoindy in I’ar* 
liunn rtl of my nm wsi«.n t# » file i atJiolic petition, 
mid I think it ha*« done M«tue good ; yet I am nut 
confident that tin* niea*oi< will disarm iho Catholic 
► plcen- nor mu I entirely viiay at finding my'wolf 
allied to tin* W higs even in the im-timce where 1 
agree with them. '1 his is witlchs prejudice, how- 
ever. 

“A/trtt ft.- We have the new* of the l-ltlholiti 
(post ion br ing carried in the llouvu of J^rdk, by 
a majority of I 41 .’! upon tin* second reading. This 
is decisive, ami the Luharn of iicrahnw must 
KVVhlloWfsf. 

“Ayril it.’ I have had news of James Italian- 
tym*. 1 1> poelnmdria, 1 am afraid, and religioualy 
distress'd in mind. 

“April 18. C ’orrcchnl jnmifH. I find J. B. haa 
not rafumcul to liia husineaa, tlnoigh 1 wrote to nay 
how ucocsbarv it woe. My pity hegius to give way 
hi anger. Must lie ait there and squander his 
■ thou gilts and sense# upon dowdy meta physics and 
abstnis** tlmology, till he addles hi# brains entirely, 

! and ruins his business l — I have writh'ii tn hint 
; again, letter third, and, I am deternibicsd, last. 

! “April 20. —Lord Buchan is dead, a ja-rson whore 
immense vanity, bordering u|njti insanity, obscured, 
or rather eclipsed, very considerable talents, if is 
imagination was *0 fertile, that ho seemed really 
to b<*1ie ve the extraordinary fictions which he dc- 
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ligtttd In tolling. Hi* economy, most laudable in 
tne eirly part of hin life, when it enabled him, from 
a small income, to pay hi* father's debts, became 
a miserable habit, and led him to do mean tilings. 
He bad a desire to be a great man and a Mccrenas j 
-—a bon march t. The two celebrated lawyers, his j 
brothers, were not more gifted by nature? than ! j 
think he wan, hut the restraint* of a profession , 
kept the ween tricity of the family in order. Henry j 
Emkim* wan the best-natured man 1 ever knew, 
thoroughly a gentleman, and with hut one fault — ; 
He could not my no, and thus sometimes misled ! 
thorn* who trusted him. Tom Krskine was pusi- 
tively mad. I have heard him tell a cock-rtitd-a-bull ! 
story of having seen the ghost of his father'* ser- 
\ ant, John Humct, with as much gravity as if, he 
believed every word ho was saying. Both Henry ' 
and Thomas wen? saving men, yet lioth died very j 
l*»or. The latter at one time possessed £*200,000; : 
the other lmd a considerable fortune. The Karl 
alone has died wealthy. It is saving, not getting, 
that is the mother of riches. They all had wit. 
The Karl’s was crack-brained, and sometime caus- 
tic; Henry’s was of the very kindest, best- hu- 
moured, and gayest sort that ever cheered society ; 
that of Lord Krskine was moody and muddisli. But 
I never saw him ill his )w*st days. 

"April 25.- -After writing a heap of letters, it 
was time to set out for Lord Buchan's funeral at 
Dryburgh Abbey. The letters were signed by Mr 
Duvid Krskine, his Lordship's natural son; and his 
nephew, the young Karl, was present ; but neither 
of them took thu head of the coffin. liis Lordship's 
burial took place in a rha|icl amongst the ruins. 
Ilis body was in the grave with its feet pointing 
westward. My cousin, Maxpopnle, 1 was for taking 
notice of it, but I assured hint tliat a man who hud 
been wrong in the head all his life would scarce 
become right-headed after death. 1 felt something 
ut parting with this old uiau, though but a trum- 
pery body. Ho gim» mo the first approbation 1 ( 
ever obtained from n stranger. His caprice had 
led him to examine Dr Adam's class, when 1, a buy ! 
of twelve years old, mid then in disgrace, for some j 
aggravated caw of negligence, was called np from : 
a low bench, and recited my lesson with gome spirit 
and appearance of feeling the poetry — (it was the , 
apparition of Hector’s ghost in the .lineal)- -which ] 
called forth the noble Karl's applause. 1 was very 
proud of this at the time.-- I was sad from another 
account— it was the first time 1 had been among 
those ruins since l left a verv valued pledge there. 
My next visit may l>e involuntary. Kvon Clod's 
will lie done - at least 1 have not the mortification 
of thinking what a deal of |»atrouugc and fuss Lord 
Buchan would bestow on m\ funeral. 3 Max popple 
dined and slept here with four of his family, much 
niniuicd with what they lnwrd and saw. By good 
fortune, a ventriloquist and parcel juggler came in, 
and we hint him in the library after dinner. He 
wan a half-starved wretched -looking creature, who 
acemed to have eat more fire tlian breail. So I 
caused him to be well stuffed, and gave him a 
guinea — rather to his poverty than to his skill. — 
And now to finish Anne of Geicrstein.” 

Anne of Geierstem was finished before breakfast 

» VtfBHani tktrtk K*q. — tto yvewnt Iain! of Mm*mm — was 
conuBMilv Uni* <fori«natnl town a minor r**M**ion. during hit 
finis** lifetime. Whatever. in thhvr* of this *tf*. imst «u be 
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on the 29th of April ; and his Diary mentions tliat 
immediately after breakfast he began his Compen- 
dium of Scottish History for. Dr Lardner'a Cyclo- 
paedia. We liave seen, tliat when the proprietors 
of that work, in July 1928, offered him £500 for 
an abstract of Scottish History in one volume, he 
declined the proposal. They subsequently offered 
£700, and this was accepted ; but though he began 
the task under the impression that he should mid 
it a heavy one, he soon warmed to the subject, 
aud pursued it with cordial zeal wad satisfaction. 
One volume, it by and by appearoH, would never 
do — in his own phrase, “he must have elbow- 
room” — and I believe it was finally settled that he 
should have £1500 for the book in two volumes; 
of which the first was published before the end of 
this year. * 

Anne of Geierstein came out about the middle 
of May; and this, which may be almost called the 
last work of his imaginative genius, was received 
at least as well — (out of Scotland, that is)- — as the 
Fair Maid of Perth had been, or iudeed as any 
novel of hi* after the Crusaders. 1 partake very 
strongly, I am aware, in the feeling which most of 
my own countrymen have little shame in avowing, 
that no novel of his, where neither scenery nor 
character is Scottish, belongs to the same preemi- 
1 nent class with those in which lie (taints aud peo- 
ples his native landscape. I have confessed that I 
; cannot rank even his best English romances with 
! such creations as Waverloy uiul Old Mortality; far 
! less can I believe that posterity will attach similar 
; value to this Maid of the Mist. Its pages, however, 
display in uiulimmished perfection all the skill and 
grace of the mere artist, with occasional outbreaks 
of the old spirit, more than sufficient to re- 

move tin? work to an immeasurable distance from 
any of its order produced in this country in oui 
own uge. Indeed, the various play of fancy in tiio 
combination of (lersous anti evonts, and the airy 
liveliness of both imagery and diction, may well 
justify us in applying to the author v hut he beau- 
tifully says of liis King Kent* — 

A mirthful man lw- win ; the mows* of apo 
IVU.Uit they <Hd not dull him. {Safety 
ICven In life** ckwinc, touch'd hit naming brain 
With Nidi wild vnidiui n» the netting sun 
liaise* in front of soma boar glacier, 

Painting the bleak ice with a thousand hues.” 

It is a common saying that there is nothing so 
distinctive of genius as the retention, in advanced 
years, of the capacity to depict the feelings of youth 
with all their original glow and purity. But I ap- 
: prebend this blessed distinction belongs to, and is 
the just reward of, virtuous genius only. In the 
case of extraordinary force of imagination, com- 
; bined with the habitual indulgence of a selfish mood 
— not combined, tliat is to say, with the genial 
temper of mind and thought which God and Nature 
design to be kept alive in man by those domestic 
charities out of which the otlier social virtues so 
easily spring, aud with which they find such end- 
less links of interdependence; — in this unhappy 
case, which none who has studied the biography of 
genius can pronounce to be a rare one, the veiy 
power which heaven bestowed seems to become, as 
old age darkens, the sternest avenger of its own 
misapplication. The retrospect of life is converted 

partM sang Uw French t>ob!n«e. might be tnesd, tSH very 
lately, in the custom* of Die Scotthli provtacial gentry. 

* <t ntt. pt US. 
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hy it* energy into one «Hr l>t*ckne» of desolate * on till. subject, a* they would weigh with me in 
regret; and whether thia breaks out in the shape of what 1 am about to arrange as to the collected ®di- 
tt rueful con temptaoturness, or * nrawtic mockery tioo. The Wav^rley NiveSa are doing very well In* 
of tone, the least drop of the poison is enough to deed. — 1 put you to a shilling** expense , as I wish 
paralyze all attempts at awakening sympathy by a speedy answer to the shove query. I am alwaya, 
fanciful delineations of love and friondsliip. Per* witn love to Sophia, affectionately yonw, 
bans Scott has nowhere painted each feelings more waltkr Scott.*,’ 

deliciously than in those very seenee of Anne of 4 ... ^ . , 

Geier^tein, which offer every now and then, in some * *° ” alter iScott, Aid., J3dim>urgh, 

incidental circumstance or reflection, tlio best evi- “ Mtamarfe Street, Jam ft, im 

dence tliat they are drawn by a grey-headed man. “ My Dear Sir, — Mr Lockhart.hae thia moment 
The a hole of his own life was too present to his communicated your letter respecting itty fourth 
wonderful memory to iH'rmit of his brooding with share of the copyright of Marmion. I have already 
exclusive ] partiality, whether painfully or plcanur- i been applied toby Messrs CmiHtaldc and by Mcusca 
ably, on any one portion or ph&sis «! it ; and be- : l.ongmati, to know what mini i would *ell this share 
sidyft, he was always living over again in his cliil- fur ; - - but so highly do l estimate the honour of 
dren, young at heart whenever he looked on them, lacing, even in so ainall a degree, the publisher of 
and flic world tliat was owning on them and their tlio author of the |kxmii, that no pecuniary cotisi- 
frieads. But above all, he had a tinu ladief in the deration whatever can induce me to part with it 
futiuii reunion of iIiom* whom death has jmrted. 44 But there is a consideration of another kind, 

He l< M t two more of his old intimates about this which until now I was not aware of, which would 
time;-. Mr Terry in June, and MrShortreed in make it painful tome if 1 wen* to retail) it a mo* 
the beginning of July. The Diary says: “ July incut longer. I mean the knowledge of its Wing 
9. Heard of the death of |*mr Bob Shortreed, the required by tin* author, into whose hands it won 
companion of many a long ride among the hills in spontaneously resigned in the same instant that 1 
quest ot old ballads. He was a merry companion, road his request. 

a g<jml singer and mimic, and full of Scottish drol- “ This share has Wen profitable to me fifty-fold 
lery. In his company, and under his guidance, l Wyond u hat cither ptiblblirr dr author could lui\o 
wa* able to see much of rural society in the motiit- anticipated, and, therefore, rny returning (toil such 
tains, which 1 could not. otherwise have attained, an occasion you will, 1 trust, do me the favour to 
and which l have made my use of. He was, in ad- consider ill no other light than as a mere iu*t of 
ditimi, a man of worth and character. 1 always grateful acknowledgment for benefits already re- 
burdciicd his hospitality while at Jcdhnrgh on the reived hv, my dear Sir, your obliged and faithful 
circuit, and have Wen useful to some of Ins family, servant, John MeiiUAV.” 

Poor fellow ! S> glide our friends from as. 1 Many 

recollections die with him and with poor Terry/* The biicmmm of the collective novels was far be- 

yond what either Sir Walter or Mr ladcll had von - 
li is Diary lias fetv more? entries for this twelve- tured to anticipate. Before the dose of 1 11*29, eight 
month. Besides the volume of history for Dr Lard- volumes had lavu issued; and the monthly sale bait 
ner’s collection, lie had ready for publication hy reached aa liigli as *1.5,0(10. Should this go on, tliero 
December the last of the Scottish Series* of Tab's of J was, indeed, every reason hu|>e that, coining in 
o (trandfatlu'r; and had made great progress in j aid of uiidiitiifirshed itulustry in the preparation of 
the prefaces aiul notes for (’adell’s tapirs Magnum. j new works, it would wi|Kj off all Jiis load of debt in 
Ho had also overcome various difficulties which the course of a very fmv years. And during tha nu- 
f«»r a time interrupted tile twin scheme of an illns- I tuniii (which I npoiit near him) it was most agree - 
fj-ated edition of his l\>cin* : and one of these in a aide to observe tin: effects of the prosperous in- 
mannerso agreeable to him, and honourable to the telligence, which every succeeding month brought, 
oilier party, that. 1 must make room for the two upon his spirits. 

following letters: — This van the more needed, tliat at this time hi* 

T r ,, r .. ., n . eldest wm, who had gone to the south of Franco on 

Jo J. G. Lockhart , l*tq., Urgent * / ark, account of sonic unpleasant symptom* in lib health, 

“ Hiandwlrk I1w» f 4th Juno iiHHi. did not at first eem to profit rapidly by the change 
M My Dear Lockhart, — I have a commission for of climate, lie feared tliat the young man wa* licit 
you to execute for me, which l shall deliver in a i quite so attentive to the advice of hb physicians as 
few words. 1 am now in possession of my own j he ought to have Won; and in one of many let- 
copyrights of every kind, excepting a few th frigs in \ tern on this mibj<«ct 9 after mentioning some of CV 
Longman** han<ta, and which 1 am offered on very i dell’s good news as to the great affair, he says— 
fair term* — and a fourth share of Marmion, which ! ** 1 Itavc wrought hard, and so far successfully. 
b in the possession of our friend Murray. Now', I : But 1 tell you plainly, my dear boy, tliat if you per- 
tdiould consider it a great favour if Mr Murray ! mit your health to decline from want of atteutiou, 
would part with it at what he may consider as a l have not strength of mind enough to exert myself 
fair rate, and would be most liappy to show my ; in these matters as 1 have hitherto been doing.** 
sense of obligation by assisting his news and specu- ) Happily Major Scott was, era long, restored to hb 
lationa as far as lies in my power. I wish you could j usual state of healtlt and activity, 
learn as soon as you can Mr Murray’s sentiments j Sir Walter himself, too, beside* the usual allow - 

* Room little time before bis death, the worthy Sheriff-ante quest of the materials of legendary lore which Sieve at length 
«t»tute of Roxburghshire received a set of hie friend's works, ailed so many volntnet, this ooltocfion of the results of tlwfr 
with this ij^olpuou:— **To Robert Shortraed, Esq., the former rambles Is presented by hie itoesre friend. Wait* 
friend of the author from youth to age, and his guide and com- 8ccU~* 
ponton upon many an expedition among the Border hills, in 

i 
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ance of rheumatism, and other leaser ailments, Imd , 
an attack that season of a nature which gave hie 1 
family great alarm, and which for some days he j 
himself regarded with the darkest prognostications. ; 
After some weeks, during which he complained of j 
headach mid nervous irritation, certain hu*m«r- * 
rhages indicated the sort of relief required, ami he - 
obtained it from copious cupping. Ho says, in his ! 
Diary for June 3d — “The ugly symptom still con- 
tinues. Dr Row* does not make much of it; and I 
think Ik* is apt to look grave. Killer way I am 
firmly resolved. 1 wrote in the morning. The 
Court kept me till near two, and then home come* 

I. Afternoon ami evening were spent as usual. 
In tho evening Dr. Rons ordered me to he cupped, 
an operation wiiich 1 only knew from its being 
practised by those eminent medical practitioner* 
the barbers of ilagdad. It m not painful ; and. 1 
think, resemhloH a giant twisting about your flej-h 
hotWHMi his linger and thumb.” After this ho h it 
better, he said, than he had done for years before ; 
lint then* can he little dmiht that the natunil ev«i* 
cuation was a very wrious svmphmi. It was, in 
fact, the precursor of apoplexy. In telling the 
Major of his recovery, he snys w The sale of the 
Novels is f»ro — di~ gi- mis. If it last hut a few 
years, it will dear my feet of old incumbrance*, 
nuy, perhaps, enable me to talk n word to our frit ml 
Nicol Milne. 

4 Hill «il*I hM|w mu**. I'viHrt to r»»t nut of ronune -!•>», ! 

Nur lUfiiin In wiiifh nii-hnr with s/o httvc /«»/ ' 

However that limy he, 1 should ho happy to die a 
free man; and 1 um sure you will all he kind to 
poor Anne, who will miss me most. I don’t intend 
to die a minute Minder than 1 can help for all this; 
hut when a man takes to making blood instead of 
water, he is tempted to think on the possibility of 
his soon making earth. ’ 

One of tho hot entries in this year’s Diary gives 
a sketch of the celebrated Kdward Irving, who was 
about this time deposed from the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland on account of his wild heresies. 1 
Sir Walter describing a largo dinner jKirty, ni\h~- 
" I met to-ilay the celebrated divine and , 

prophet, Irving, lie is a finedookiug nuin (hating , 
a diabolical squint), with talent, on his brow ami 
madia ms in hiseje. His dress, ond tho arrange- 
ment of hi* hair, iinli(*ated that. 1 could hardly 
keep my eve* off him while we were at table. He 
put mo in mind of the devil disguised as alt angel 
of light, so itl did that horrible obliquity of vision 
harmonize with the dark tranquil features of his 
faro, resembling that of our Saviour in Italian pic- 
tures, with the hair carefully arranged in the saine 
maimer. Tin iv was much veal or atVected siiupli- . 
city in tho manner in which he spoke, lie rather 
WKfcfc spoke much, and ms? met l to Ik* good ■ 

luitnoutvd. lint he ?pokc with that kind of unction 
which k nearly allied to r*c;W<nV. He boaM«d , 
much of tho tens of thousand? that attended his mi- ! 
niatry at tlm town of Annan, his native place, till 
ho well-nigh provoked me to siv he was a distin- 
guished exception to the rule that a prophet was 
not esteemed in his own country, llut time aud 
place were not Attiug/* 

Among a few other friends from a distance, Sir 
Walter received this autumn a short x i-»t from Mr 
Hidlam, and made tu his company several of the 

1 Mr Irving died rn tfoh Pen ruber U5»4, ,»$id -43. 


little excursions whicli had in former day* been of 
constant recurrence. Mr Hallam had with him hi<i 
son, Arthur, a young gentleman of extraordinary 
abilities, and as modest as able, who not long af- 
terwards was cut off in the very bloom of opening 
life and genius. In a little volume of M Remains,” 
w liich his father has since printed for private friends 
— with this motto — 

44 Vattcne in pace alma beats e bells,* — 

there occurs a memorial of Abbotsford and Mel* 
row, which 1 liave pleasure in being allowed to 
quote:- — 

44 Stanzas — A ns car 1U29. 

44 1 Jive- 1 :»u !,--ur in fi.ir Melnw ; 

It m*t whm the 4 pah: moonlight ’ 

Ith charm Ustow*; 

Yt i tie. *»ii I that 1 4 vh-wcnl it right.' 

Th** wiini-**wcpt shadows hist eim eiul, 
l.i'.r liv.iu thmm that joypii or feared, 

A‘!o\vn tl*.e saury KiUUui I hit, • 

Ai»«l Uio shn-i winding J wn.il the distance crowned welL 

*• I inly lnusrficil t* • wr that <i no 

\\ ear m.p?i a • oiititi imikt . f youth, 

’I hriivrs- mriisv : n .»>ji th< i*i* l.i is wt*n: ^rn n. 

And >Mii'kr river glided siiinuth, 

1 .iv in il-ene n jw diyomii d wa'is 
'1 h* Mnli.« r < 'hurt'll hi id testiv its, 

.\im| ttiil-\m<« d antlu iniiujfi the while 

>n**lii‘d lr«<m tin* their, aiui lin vri d down the echoing ai«!e. 

** I riivelr ' that Ah.irv's ilmwi ! 

I or u. I thmi^if, the eat ly tlower* 
l if our aU'eetioii may m»t 

I i r ,i ti n*- trn-i n lulls, through countless hours, 
to-. in in- *i a tartly wiminr, 

S*eiin i»!< :i-ii«v -lili hi iiie'.s paitin'i?; 

Tiitm-'ii Ini* s i . ii<i l.urns n*u*: i:u|e iiwny, 

Mill may old (Stout \ Vuan* the empire of f ferny ! 

Jlu* 1. •« »!.i»»-r toward the ct.t-nv m'«u.nil 
U l.«-i\ i aim t’i«< s ,-i-ii turn-* lie, 

W ho, livintf. qui* t never fmind, 

I '•tr.uchtwny learnt a l» vm lti<1i : 

For thf re an old man sat serene. 

And well I Knew that Lhouuhtful m:en 
< if Inin w linMt* early lyre had thrown 

1 iver these tiiouUh'ni.^ wsilfci the nuiRit* of its tone. 

44 Tla n wimiI 1 fiiitn my envying itate, 

And l.m w that a welt s« im. heel 
lhith powiT np.m tho way i of law. 

And worKi uir.i.^li time and >pa»v linvlicck'd. 

That minstrel ol old chivalr, . 

In tho tvld vr.ivc miH mm.' to !«*•, 

J S lit lii** ir..i:smi*i,-d have part 

In (tie tolU-etive mind, t.nd nm r tiudl tlepart. 

44 It wiw* a eouifort li»o to see 

I I iw rh»Ms that fnitit him n»*\ r would rove, 
Andaittityoywl him reverently. 

With itt.;in e.> ol «!* p, ndimr l«*ve. 

Th» y Kn.iW not of tit it riiiiu* in ♦* 

XV i u-h marks him to my rvu^mimr ; 

I h« y l.tiow lait that ho is a man. 

Atm >till to iht m i» kind, and ylada tl rm ,ih l.r r;,n, 

44 And I'* u tv, their (pilot look* con fi dim;, 

II nu e ^rutefiii inMimts seated deep, 
lly wfoM- strouc bond, were ill U'tidim;. 

Th**y *d ltsk tlmir own hit* life to kn-p. 

\\ hat joy to WHteh ill lower creature 
>u« Ik d.iw nlrij; of a moral nature. 

And l.rnv itliv rule all tilings ol»eyl 

They look to a bitter mind to be tlieir law and stay ! ** 

The close of tin* autuuin was embittered by a 
sudden ami must unexpected deprivation. Appa- 
rt*mly in the fullest enjoyment of health and vigour, 
Thomas FunV.c leaned his head one evening on tho 
table, aud dropped asleep. This was nothing un- 
common in a hard-working man; aud his family 
went aud came About him lor several hours, with* 
out taking any notice. When supper came, they 
trh*d to awaken him, and found that life had been 
for some time extinct. Far different from other 
years, Sir Walter seemed impatient to get aw sy 
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from AY bo^furd to Edinburgh. u 1 have lout/ 9 he 
writes (4 th November) to Cadcll, 44 uiy old aud , 
faithful servant — iny factotum — aud am so much j 
shocked, that 1 really wish to be quit of the coun- 
try and .safe in town. I have this day laid him in 
the grave. This has prevented my answering your 
letters.** 

The grave, dose to the Ahhev at Melrose, is *ur- 
mount J l»y a modest monument, having on two 
aides these iiwriptHi*: — 

I.N GIIATK1 1'L UKMl MIVUANCr. 
or 

THE rAlTIVI'l'I. OI» ATTA*'|f |‘ 1 > skkvict.s 
or twlmy-two yr.vns, 

AMI IN SOU KOW 

FOR^THE LOSS OF a 111 MULE HIT sin KRK FIIIENn; 
Tins STONE WAS niKCTI.O 

HV 

Sir Walter mott, Bart., 

ok ASun.»K(Oii>. 


II Kit E LIES Tin: IU»HV 
OK 

THOM AS VV l\ ill 1 % 
woon- i oiti->Tr.it at AtmuTsFoitn, 
who i»im» iMTonr.u nwi. 

AGI'.n ."I \TY -TWn VEAllS. 

44 Thou hflKt linen faithful 
over tt ft-u (Iiimk.i. 

I «ill maki rli«-\* n*h*r 
over mnin tUnp»." 

M. MnUhvu-t chap. xxv. ur. ?l«t. 


(Tiai*ti:r i.xxvm. 

A itcliirvlrrinr, i»r ll >«• Avr>l.trv Tn»i?*-«l\ -tWuwt Volume r*f 
the History of -■ PnniMii’M'i/urc — I .otter* on l)c- 

tiionutnccy,* ami Title* on tho History of Frunn*, Iktiiii — 
l*i •< ir> . itli rn , f!»ii‘K. I’uWifcltM — flex lows l of Hiiitlii'y'* 
I >f«’ nt Jlunxsin --K\mrwnit» to Culnwi ami Prohtnii|u»ti» — 
It i 'U.nat ion\if the rirrkililp of Session -Communion «<u the 
Sni’irt l^npor* - * iffmnf a IN nsion, atid of the rank nf IYiv> • 
(‘oiiticillnr, thrlimd-* iVatli of (icnrife I V. - (iriirrnl lili'i’- 
t»'*n — sprtrli nt .Ti*fllnir;*li Sreoiul pamlytir attnik — I A* 
Tm#nr»|i»ay, atnl Frt ndi Hintnry, |iiiMihhc<l Arrival of l\in« 
i haricH ,\. at 1 1 wl.x rood- H oum,*--- belter to Ijitfly l.otiiw 
Milart. 

law). 

Sim Waiter's rcviowal of tlie early p;irt* of Mr 
l*ite.Tiri»*s Ancient (Vimm.'il Trials lutd, of course, 
Hindi prn titied the editor, who sent him, on his ar- 
rival in Kdinhurph. lit** proof-sheet* of the Number 
then in hand, and dbucted bis attention particularly 
to its details mi the extraordinary rase of Mure of 
Auc.hindraiie, A.n. Kill. Scott wa* ho niudi in- 
terested with these documents, that he resolved to 
found a dramatic sketch on their terrible story; and 
i he result was a composition far superior to any of 
his previous attempts of that nature. Indeed, there 

are several passage* in his "Ayrshire Tragedy ’’ 

especially that where the murdered corpse floats 
upright in the wake of the assassin** bark — (an 
incident suggested by u lamentable chapter in Lord 
Nelson’s history) — vvhieh may hear comparison with 
anything but Sliakspeare. Yet I doubt whether the 
prose narrative of tlie preface be not, on the whole, 
more dramatic than the versified scenes. It con- 
tains, by the w5y, some very striking allusions to 
the recent atrocities of Gill’s Hill and the West 
Port. Tliis piece was published in a thin octavo, 
early in the year; and the beautiful Essays on Ballad 
poetry, composed with a view to a collective edition 
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of all his Poetical iVorks in small chev.p volumes, 
were about the same time attached to tlie octavo 
edition then on sale ; the state of stock not as yet 
I>cnuittii)g the new u*ue to be begun. 

Sr Walter w as now to pay the penalty of his un- 
paralleled frit*. On the 13th of February, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, he returned man the 
Parliament Houm- apparently in Ida usual state, and 
found un old acquaintance, Mims Young of Hawick, 
waiting to show him some MS. memoirs of her father 
(a dre-mting minister of great worth and talents), 
which be had undertaken to revise and correct for 
the press. The old lady sat hv him for half an hour 
while ho h, erred to he occupied with her paper*; at 
length he nw, n* if to dismiss her, but sunk down 
again- a slight convulsion Agitating his features. 
After u few minutes lie got up and staggered to tho 
dm wing- room, where Anne Soott mid mv sifter, 
Violet Loeklr-rt, were sitliug. Tl icy rushed to meet 
him, hot be n il ;.t nil his length on the floor cm 
they could tvicli him. lie remniued speechless for 
ill Mil it t< n nm.-ies, by which time n surgeon had 
arrived and bled him. lie was cupped Again in 
the evening, and gradiiullv recovered poswsston of 
s|h*cc1i, nitd of ait his faculties, in so far that, tho 
occurrence being kept quiet, when he Appeared 
abroad Again after a short interval, |*rople in general 
niiserwd nu serious change. He submitted to tho 
utmost severity of regimen, tasiiug nothing hut 
puls** mid waler fur Home weeks, and the alarm of 
hi* fiuiiilx and iutiinnte friends subsided. Hv and 
l»y, he Again mingled in society much as usual, mid 
seem* to have •tfinott persuaded hiniHclf that tho 
attack had proceeded merely from tlie stomach, 
though Ids letter* continued ever and anon to drop 
hints that the sviuptoiiiH resembled Apoplexy or 
pamHsis. W hen uc recollect that both hi* father 
and his elder brother died of paralysis, and consider 
the terrible violence* of agitation uud exertion to 
which Sir Walter had been subjected during tho 
four preceding years, tin' only womb »• is that this 
blow (which hud, 1 suspect, several indistinct har- 
bingers) was deferred so long; there can tie none 
that it was soon followed hy others of tho same 

description. 

Hi* struggled manfully, however, against hi* map 
; lady, and dering 1 fl.TO covered uJiims* ns many shectift 
with his M*\ as in lligjt. About March, i find, from 
his com^poiideiice with BaDantvric, that ho waa 
i working regularly at his l«eitrr» on I fomonology and 
, Wit. boraft for Murray'* l umily Library, and also 
: on a Kourih of the '1 ah s «>f a Granafathcr, tlie 

subject bring I'rench llistory % Both of these books 
: were published bv the end of tho year; and the for- 
i mer contains ninny passages worthy of his best day 
- little snatches of picturesque narrative And tho 
! like— in fact, transcript* of hi* own familiar fire- 
| side storii**. The shrewdnes* with which evidence 
j is sifted on legal cases uttehts, too, that the main 
! reasoning faculty remaincfl unshaken. But, on tho 
whole, tlicsi works can hardly Ymj nubiiiittcd to a 
strict ordeal of cr>tSci*in. There is in lioth a cloudi- 
ness both of word* and arrangement. Nor can I 
speak differently of tho second volume of hi* Scot- 
tish History for Lardner , i» f'yclo]»n*dia, whh-h wa* 
puhliidied in May. His very pretty revirwal of 
Mr Southey’s Ufa and Edition of Htinyan was done 
in August — about which time his recovery seems 
to have reached it* armt. 
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Til the eo me of the Spring Session, circumstances 
rendered it htehly probable that Sir Walter’s resig- 
nation of his place as Clerk of Session might be ae- 
eepteble to the Government; and it is not surprising 
that he should have, on the whole, been p l eas e d to 

His Diary was rssutoe^iiT £iy, and continued 
at irregular intervals for the rest of the year; but 
its contents are commonly too medical for quotation. 
Now and then, however, occur entries which I can- 
not think of omitting. For example s — 

“Abbotsford, May 23, 1830. — About a year ago 
I took the pet at my Diary, chiefly because I thought 
it made me abominably selfish; and that by record- 
ing my gloomy fits, I encouraged their recurrence, 
whereas out of sight, out of mind, is the best way to * 
got rid of them; and now 1 hardly know why 1 take 
it up again — but here goes. 1 came here to attend 
Raeburn’s funeral* I am near of his kin, my groat- i 
grandfather, Walter Scott, being the second son, or 
first cadet of this small family. My late kinsman I 
was also married to my aunt, a most amiable old 
lady. He was never kind to me, and at last utterly 
ungracious. Of course 1 never liked him, and we 
kept no terms. He had forgot, though, an infantiue , 
cause of quarrel, which 1 always remembered: — 
When I was four or five years old, 1 was staying 
at Lsssuddeu Place, an old mansion, the abode of 
thia Raeburn. A large pigeon-house was almost de- 
stroyed with starlings, then a common bird, though 
now seldom seen. They were seised in their nests 
and put in a bag, and 1 think drowned, or thrashed 
to death, or put to somo such end. The servants 
gave one to mo, which 1 in some degree tamed, and 
the laird seised and wrung its neck. 1 flew at his 
throat like a wild cat, anti was torn from him with 
no little difficulty. Long afterwards I did him the 
mortal offence to recall some superiority which my 
fother had lent to the laird to make up a qualifica- 
tion, which he meant to exercise by voting for Lord 
Minto’s interest against the Duke of Buccleuch’s. 
This made a total breach between two relations 
who had never been friend/j and though I was 
afterwards of considerable service to his family, he 
kept his ill-humour, alleging, justly enough, that I 
did these kind actions for the sake of liis wife and 
name, not for his benefit. 1 now saw him, at tlie 
age of eighty-two or three, deposited in the ances- 
tral grave. Dined with my cousins, and returned 
to Abbotsford about eight o'clock. 

u Edinburgh, May 26. — Wrought with proofo, 
Ac, at the Demonology, which is a cursed business 
to do neatlv. 1 must finish it though. I went to 
the Court, from that came home, and scrambled on 
with half writing, half reading, half idleness, till 
evening. I have laid aside smoking much ; and 
now, muses templed by company, rarely take a cigar. 

I was frightened by a species o f fit which I had in 
March [February}, which took from foe my power 
dPflpsaUag. I am told it la from the stomach. It 
MM woundy like palsy or apoplexy. Well, be 

11 Me# 27.— Court as usual. I am agitating a 
pr o p ose d re ti re m ent from the Court. As they are 
only to have four instead of six Clerks of S es si o n 
in Scotland, it will be their internet to let me re- 
tire on a supm annuatio n. Probably I shall make a 
bad bargain, and get only two»thMsof the salary, 
instead of three-fourth*. Tins would hud, but 


I could save between two or three hundred pounds 
by giving up town residence. At any rate, jaeta 
est odea — Str Robert Peel and the Advocate acqui- 
esce in the arrangement^ and Sir Robert Dundee 
retires alongst with mo. 1 think the difference will 
be infinite in point of health and happiness. Yeti 
do not know. It is perhaps a violent change in the 
end of life to quit the walk one has trod so long, 
and the curseu splenetic temper which besets ml 
men makes you value opportunities and circum- 
stances when one enjoys them no longer. Well — 
‘ Things must be as they may,’ as says that great 
philosopher Corporal Nym. 

“June 3. — I finished my proofs, and sr»nt them 
off with copy. I saw Mr Dickinson 1 on Tuesday ; 
a right plain sensible man. He is so confident in 
my matters, that being a large creditor himself, he 
offers to come down, with the support of all the 
London creditors, to carry through any measure 
that can be advised for my behoof. Mr Cadell 
showed him that we wore four years forward in 
matter prepared for the press. Got Heath’s Illus- 
trations, which I dare say are finely engraved, but 
commonplace enough in point of art. 

“Juno 17. — Went last night to Theatre, and saw 
Ali *s Fanny Kemble’s Isabella, which was a most 
creditable performance. It has much of the genius 
of Mrs Siddons her aunt. • She wants her beautiful 
countenance, her fine forpi, and her matchless dig- 
nity of btep and manner. On the other hand. Alias 
Fanny Kemble lias very expressive, though not 
regular features, and what is worth it all, great 
energy mingled with and chastised by correct taste. 
I suffered by the heat, lights, and exertion, and 
will not go back to-night, for it has purchased me 
a sore licadach this theatrical excursion. Besides, 
the play is Mrs Beverley, and I hate to he mado 
miserable about domestic distress ; so 1 keep my 
gracious presence at home to-night, though 1 love 
and respect Miss Kemble for giving her active 
support to her father in his need, and preventing 
Covent Garden from coming down about their ears. 
I corrected proofs before breakfast, attended Court, 
but was idle in the forenoon, the headach annoying 
me much. 

u Blair- Adam, June 18. — Our meeting cordial, 
but our numbers diminished; the good and very 
clever Lord Chief-Baron [Shepherd] is returned to 
his own country with more regrets than in Scot- 
land usually attend a stranger. Will Clerk has a 
bad cold, Tom Thomson is detained ; but the Cliief- 
Commiaskmer, Admiral Adam, Sir Adam, John 
Thomson, and I, make an excellent concert 

* June 19. — Arose and expected to work a little, 
but a friend’s house is not favourable ; you are sure 
to want tiie book yon have not brought, and are, in 
short, out of sorts, like the minister who could not 
preach out of his own pulpit There Is something 
nmeifal in tide, and something real too. After 
breakfast to Otiross, where the veteran, Sir Robert 
Preston, showed us his c u riosities. Life Ms done 
aa much for him as most people.. In his ninety- 
second year, he has an ample fortune, a sound un- 
derstanding, not the least decay of eyes, ears, or 
taste, is sa big se the men, and eats like three. 
Yet he too experienosa tike * singula prwdantur,* 

I last saw him* If 


* Mr JOtamddsmesrffa 
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Iiis appearance renders old ago tolerable, it does 
not make it desirable. But 1 fear, when death 
comes, w» shall be unwilling for all that to part with 
our bundle of sticks. Sir Robert amuses himself 
with repairing the old House of Colrcss, built by 
the Lord Bruce. What it is destined for is not very 
evident. It is too near his own mansion of Valiev* 
held to be useful as a residence, if indeed it could 
he formed into a comfortable modern house. But | 
it is rather like a banqueting-house. Well, be fol- 
lows his own Dancy. We had a sumptuous cold 
dinner. Sir Adam grieves it was not hot,— so little j 
can war and want break a man to circumstances. 
The beauty of Culross consists in magnificent ter- 
races rising on the sea-bench, and commaudiug the 
opposite shore of Lothian ; the house is repairing 
in the style of Janies VI. There are some fine re- 
lics of the Old Monastery, with large Saxon arches. 
At Anstru tlier, 1 saw with pleasure the pointing 
by Raeburn, of my old friend Adam Kollnnd, Esq., 
who was in the external circumstances, hut not in 
frolic or fancy, my prototype for Paul Pleydell. 

“June 9. — Dined with the Bann&tyne, where 
we had a lively party. Touching the songs, an old 
roue must own an improvement in the times, when 
all paw -paw words aro omitted ; and yet, when the 
naughty innuendoes are gazers, one is apt to say - - 
* bwear me, Kate, liko a lady m tliou art, 

A good niuulh'flllitig oath! .ind leave In Mouth 
And jnm h protest* of pepper gingerbnuri .' 1 

1 thmk’there i*. more nffcotation than improvement 
in the new’ inode.” 


as to drown atom of the pain wo are inflicting. 
And yet I suspect I am Uka the sick fox ; and If 
my strength and twenty yearn could come back* l 
would become again a copy of my namesake, re- 
membered by thi sobriquet of Walter Hi to kaM 
(to hold, that is.) * But age has clawed mo in its 
clutch,’* and therr Is no remedy for increasing dis- 
ability except dying, which is an awkward score. 

“ There is some chance of my retiring from my 
official situation upon the changes* in the Court of 
Session. They cannot reduce my office, though they 
do not whJi to fill it up with a now occupant. I 
shall be therefore de trap ; and in theao days of eco- 
nomy they will be better pluased to let mo retire on 
three part* of my salary titan to keep me a Clerk of 
Session on the whole; and small grief at our parting, 
as the old horse said to the broken cart. And yet, 
though 1 thought such a proposal, when first made, 
wus like a Pisgah peep of Paradise, 1 cannot help 
being a little airaid of changing the habits of a long 
life all of a midden and for ever. You ladies have 
always your work Junket and stocking-knitting to 
wreak an hour of tediousne** upon. Tho routine 
of business serves, I suspect, for the aame purpose 
to us male wretches; it is seldom a burden to tha 4 
mind, but a something which must bo done, and la 
done almost mechanically ; and though dull judges 
and duller clerks, tho routine of law proceedings, 

| mid taw forms, are ver) unlike the plumed troops 
, and the tug of war, yet the result is the same— -the 
I occupation’s gone.* The morning, that the day’s 
news must all Iw gathered from other sources — 


Not knowing how poor Maida had been replaced. 
Miss Edgeworth at this time offered Sir Walter u 
fine Irish staglumud. Jle replies thus:- - 

u To M is* Edgeworth^ Edge worth rtown. 

“ Edinburgh, 23d Juno 1830. 

“ My Dear Mi*» Edgeworth, — Nothing would ho 
so valuable to mo as the mark of kindness which 
you offer, and yet my kennel is so much changed 
since 1 hod tho pleasure of seeing you, that l must 
not accept of what I wished so sincerely to posses*. 
I am the happy owner of two of the noble breed, 
each of gigantic size, and the gift of that sort of 
Highlander whom we call a High Chief, ho 1 would 
hardly be justified in parting with them even to 
make room for jour kind present, and 1 should 
have groat doubt* whether tlie mountaineers would 
receive the Irish stranger with duo hospitality. 
One of them 1 had irom poor Glengarry, who, with 
all wild and fierce point* of his character, lutd a 
kind, honest, and warm heart. Tho other from a 
young friend, whom lliglilanders call MacVourigh, 
• and Low landers MacPherson of Cluny. lie is a 
fine spirited boy, fond of his people % pd kind to 
them, and the best dancer of a Highland reel now 
living. 1 fear I must not add a third to Nimrod 
and Bran, having little use for them except being 
pleasant companions. As to labouring in t§wr vo- 
cation, we have only one wolf which 1 knqw of, kept 
in a friend’s menagerie near me, and no wild deer. 
Walter has some roebucks indeed, but Locbore is 
far off, and I begin to feel myself dist ressed at run- 
ning down thes^ innocent Mid beautiful creatures, 
perhaps because I cannot gpllop so fast after them 


' that the joke* which the principal Clerks of Session 
have laughed at weekly fora century, and which 
would not move a iiiuhcIo of any other person** 
face, must he laid up to perish like those of Saucho 
j in the Sierra Moreua — L don’t above half like ffir* 
getting all these moderate habits; and yet 
\ * Alt, freedom to a noble tiling I * 

* a* says tho old Scottish poet. 4 So I will OflMo my 
| regrets, or lay them by to be taken up and used as 
argument* of comfort, m ease 1 do not slip my cable 
after nil, which I* highly possible.— Lockhart and 
Sophia have taken up their old re*idetico atCJiiefs- 
1 wood. They are very fond of the place ; and I am 
glad also my grandchildren will lie bred near the 
heather, tor certain qualities which I think are befell 
taught there. 

“ Let me inquire about all my friend* — Mrs Fox, 
Mr and Mrs Butler, Mrs Edgeworth, tlio hospitable 
squire, and plan of education, and all and sundry of 
| the household of Edge worths town. J nitall long vs- 
1 member our delightful days— especially those under 
| the roof of Protestant Frauk . T 
I “ Have you forsworn merry England, to say no- 
[ tiling of our northern regions! This meditated 
retreat will mako me more certain of beiug at Ab- 
botsford the whole year ; and I am now watching 
the ripening of those plans which I schemed five 
years, ten years, twenty years ago. Anne is still 
the Beatrix you saw her \ Walter, now major, pre- 
dominating with his hussars at Nottingham and 
•Sheffield ; but happily there has been no call to toy 
Sir Toby’s experiment of drawing three souls out 
of the body or one weaver. Ireland seems to be 
thriving* A friend of mine laid out £40,000 or 
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> ah aviate there, fop which ha jntaastitai 

pr bet*L ; «o you are looking up. Old finghutit is 
Hfetoeaed enough;-— we are well enough here— but 
to* never feel the storm till it has passed over our 
Mghbovunk I ought to get a frank for this, hut 
<Htr Members are all up mending Hie stops of Hie 
teat Addle. The termination of the King’s illness 
{* considered as inevitable, and expected with great 
Apprehension and anxiety. Believe me always with 
Hie greatest regard, yours, Walter Scott.” 

On the 26th of Jane, Sir Walter heard of the 
death of King George IV. with the regret of a de- 
voted and obliged subject. He had received almost 
Immediately before two marks of his Majesty’s kind 
attention. Understanding that his retirement from 
the Court of Session was at hand, Sir William 
Knighton suggested to the King that Sir Walter 
mint henceforth be more frequently in London, 
and that he might very fitly be placed at the head 
of a new commissi on for examining and editing the 
MSS. collections of the exiled Princes of the 1 louse 
of Stuart, which had come into the King’s hands on 
the death of the Cardinal of York. This Sir Wal- 
ter gladly accepted, and contemplated with pleasure 
spending the ensuing winter in London. Ilut an- 
other proposition, that of elevating him to the rank 
of Privy Councillor, wpa unhesitatingly declined. 
He felt that any increase of rank under tho circum- 
stances of diminished fortune and failing health, 
would be idle and unsuitable, and desired his friend 
the Lord Chfaf-Coniuiissioiter, whom the King had 
desired to ascertain his feelings on the subject, to con- 
vey his grateftil thanks, with his humble apology. 

lie heard of tho King’s death, on wli&t was other- 
wise a pleasant day. Tho Diary bays — “ Jnns 27. 
Yesterday morning 1 worked as usual at proofs and 
copy of my Infernal Demonology, a task to which 
my poverty and not my will consents. About 
twelve o’clock, I went to the country to take a day’s 
relaxation. Wo (i^. Mr Cadell, James Ballantyne, 
and I ) went to PiuAonpans, and getting there about 
one, surveyed Hie little village, when' tny aunt and 
1 were lodgers for the sake of sea-bathing, in 1778, 
I believe. I knew Hie house of Mr Watvocli, where 
we lived — a poor cottage, of which the owners and 
their family are extinct. I recollected my juvenile 
ideas of dignity attendant on the large gate, a black 
arch a hich lets out upon the sea. 1 saw the church 
where 1 yawned under Hie inflictions of a Dr M’Cor- 
xnick, a name In which dulncss seems to have been 
hereditary. I saw the links where I arranged my 
shells upon Hie turf, and swam my little skiff in tue 
pools. Many comparisons between Hie man and 
the boy— -many recollections of my kind aunt — of 
dd George Constable, who, 1 think, dangled after 
her— of Dalgetty, a virtuous half-pay lieutenant, 
who swaggered his solitary walk on the parade, as 
he called* little open space before Hie same port. 
"We went to Preston, and took refuge from a unsn- 
d*£»plump In tho old tower. X remembered the 
little gtame tt where 1 was crammed with goose- 

» — -i t L.J fit! 1 tl 1. A 


of Fawdofe showing his headlem trunk at one of Hie 
window*. 1 remembered also a very good-natured 
p re t ty ^7 Mery Doff), whom I laughed and 

in ***** 

• MrWeSrwiWkM aHMwynf tf* M*«T Cnmxmd, 
la 1794-ta tabipd efiHtoa of tib Beta* Dottfart Fscnye 


roamed with, and loved #* dtildrenlovt*, Bha vss 
a Miss Dalnrmple, daughter of Lord l^gHiaS. a 
Lord of Session— was afterwards married to An- 
derson of Winterfield, — and bar daughter is now 
the spouse of my colleague, Robert Hamilton So 
strangely ar# our cards shuffled. 1 was a mere 
child, and could feci none of the passion which 
Byron alleges yet the recollection of this good- 
humoured companion of my childhood is like that 
of a morning dream, nor should I greatly like to 
dispel it by seeing the original, who must now be 
sufficiently time-honoured. 

a Well, we walked over the field of battle ; saw 
the Prince’s Park, Cope’ll Road, marked by slaugh- 
ter in tils disastrous retreat, the thorn-tree which 
marks the centre of the battle, and all beside# that 
was to be seen or supposed. We saw two broad- 
swords, found on the field of battle, — one a High- 
lander’s, an Andrew Ferrara, another the Dragoon’s 
sword of that day. 1 Lastiy, we came to Cockenzie, 
where Mr Francis Cadell, toy publisher’s brother, 
gave us a kind reception. 1 was especially glad to 
see the mother of the family, a fine bid lady, who 
was civil to my aunt and me, and, I recollect well, 
used to have us to tea at Cockenzie. Curious that 
I should long afterwards have an opportunity to 
pay back this attention to her son Robert, unco 
more, what a kind of shuffling of Hio hand dealt ns 
at our nativity. There was Mrs F. Cadell^and one 
or two young ladies, and Borne fine fat children. I 
should be * a Bastard to the Time’ did I not tell 
our fare: we had a tiled whiting, a dish unknown 
elsewhere, so there is a bone for the gastronomers 
to nick. Honest John Wood, my old friend, dined 
with us ; I only regret T cannot understand him, 
as ho has a very powerful memory, and much 
curious information. 1 The whole day of pleasure 
, was damped by the news of the King’s death ; it 
was fully expected, indeed, os the termination of 
I his long illness ; but he was very good to me per- 
I sonally, and a kind sovereign. The common people 
( and gontry join in their sorrows. Much is owing 
i to kindly recollections of his visit to this country, 
which gave all men an interest in him.” 

| When the term ended in July, the affair of Sir 
I Walter's retirement was all but settled; and sftu 
i afterwards he was informed that he had ceased to 
' bo a Clerk of Session, and should thenceforHi have, 
in lieu of his salary, &c. (£1300) an allowance of 
£000 per annum. This was accompanied by an 
intimation from the Home Secretary, that the Mi- 
nisters were quite ready to grant him a pension 
covering the reduction in his income. Considering 
himself as the bond-slave of his creditors, he made 
known to them this proposition, and sfeted that it 
would be extremely painful to him to accept of it ; 
and with the delicacy and generosity which through- 
out characterized their conduct towfird* him, Hiey 
witbonp hesitation entreated him on no account to 
do injury to his own feelings in nidi a matter as 
titter Few tilings gave him more pleasure this 
handsome communication. 

Just after he had taken leave of Edinburgh, as 
he seems to have thought for fiver, ha received a 
communication of another sort, fit ^wtopartmie as 
any that ever reerittMta. Hk Diary for the 13th 
■■ - J— - 
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July says briefly — u 1 have a letter from a certain 
young gentleman, announcing that hie abler had 
so far mistaken the in tendons of a lame baronet 
nigh sixty years old, as to suppoee him only pre- 
sented by modesty from stating certain wishes and 
hopes, fro. the party is a woman of rank, so my 
sanity may be satisfied. But I excused myself, 
with littlo picking noon the terms.” 

During the vest of the summer and antnmn his 
daughtei and 1 w*re at Chiefs* ood, and saw him 
of course daily I fudliw, too, had been restored 
to the cottage at Kaasule, and though Tom Purdie 
made a dismal blank, old habits went on, and the 
course of life seemed little altered fiom * hat it 
had u 4 ^ d to he. He looked jaded and worn before 
evening set m, yet wn seldom departed from the 
strict regimen of his doctor*, and often brightened 
up to all Jus former glee, though passing tin bottle, 
and sipping toast and water ills gnuulchildn n 
especially saw no change llowucr Illiquid, hi* 
spirits revived at the sight of them, and tin gnat 
est pleasure behind wall in jtarmg Douce Davie 
through tho green lanes among his wools, with 
them clustered about him on pomes and donkeys, 
while I ndlaw, the ladies, and myself, walked b\, 
ami obeyed his directions about piuiung and limit- 
ing trees After the iniimdiatc nlarins of (lie 
spung, it might have been even agreeable to wit 
mss this placid twilight scene, but for our know 
ledge that nothing could keep linn from toiling 
many hours daily at lus desk, and alas ’ that ho 
was no longer sustain* d by the daily eoimiuuda 
tions of lus priut* i It was obvious, us tli* season 
advanced, that tho manner in wlnoh liallantyne 
communicated with lum was sinking mm his spi 
nts, and Laidlaw foresaw, as will as myself, that 
some tiying cusis of diMiuihion could not lx much 
longer del<ind A nervous twitching about the 
muscles of the mouth was always more or leas dis 
cermble from the date of tho attack in February ; 
but wo could easily tell, by the aggravation of that 
symptom, when he had received a packet frgm the 
C'anongato. It was distressing, indeed, to think 
that lie might, one of these days, sustain a second 
nei/ure, and be loft still more lielplc as, yet with the 
same undimmi&licd appetite foi literary laboui 
An«l tlien, if he felt lus printer's complaints so 
keenly, what was to be expected ill the case of a 
plain and luidmiable manifestation of disappoint- 
ment on the part of the public, and consequently 
of the bookseller f 

All tins was for the inner circle. Country neigh- 
bours went and came, without, 1 believe, observing 
almost anything of what grieved the family Nay, 
this autumn he was far more troubled with the in- 
vasions of strangers, than be had ever been since 
his calamities of 1826. The astonishing success of 
the new editions was, as usual, doubled or trebled 
by rumour. The notion that he liad already all 
but cleared off his incumbrances, seems to have 
been widely prevalent, and no doubt his refusal of 
a pension tended to confirm it* Abbotsford was, 
for some weeks at least, besieged much as it liad 
tried to be in the golden days of 1828 and 1824; 
and if sometimes bis guests brought animation and 
pleasure with them, even 9m the result was a 
legacy of redoubled lassitude. The Diary, among a 
very few and fe re e pa rafed entries, has tirisi*— 

“ foftm ber hHb suite of Resolution, 1 have 
left myDisry flnr some weeks,— 1 cannot well tell 


W 

why. We have had abundance of travelling Counta 
sad Counte ss es, Y anke e s mb ami female, and a 
Vankee-Dopdle-JDasdy into fee bargain— a smart 
young Virginia man. But ?ji have nad friends of 
our own also — tin* Miss Aflllgfr young Mrs Men* 
rit* and Anne Momtt, most agreeable visitors. — 
Cadell came out here yesterday with hi* horn filled 
with good news, lie calculates that in jOatobvr tho 
debt will be reduced to the sued of £68,008, half 
of its original amount This makes ms cave Isas 
about die terms 1 retire upon. -The efforts by which 
we have advanced thug far aro new w literature, 
and what is gamed is dmins” „ 

Mr i adelPs great hope , when he offered this vi- 
sit, liad I >cou tnat the good news of the JUepmtfe 
uught induce Six Walt* t to content himself with 
w oi king at notes and preficcs for its coming vo- 
lume*, without straining at tnoro difficult tasks. 
He found lus fricml, liowovei, by no moans dis- 
posed to adopt Midi views; and suggested very 
kindly , and ingeniously too, by way of susto termini* 
tliat lieforc enu ring upon any new novel, lie should 
dmw up a soi t *>t caUiUufuf rtutoxHt* of tho most 
curious artuhs m In* library and museum. Sir 
Vi altor gia> |*»d nt tins, and began next morning to 
dutut* to Lmdlaw wliat ho d* Signed to publish til 
tlu ubual nov el nha]K*, under the title of * Hi Uquim 
TiotbohiuiMH, oi the (jabioun of Jonathan Old* 
buck ” Nothing, us it mumd to all about him* 
« uuld have suit* d tlio tunc bettor; but after a few 
days lie said he found this was not sufficient — tluti 
he should pioctcHl in it during Aor<e tuheentat, but 
must U ud hniiNc It to the composition of a romance, 
founded on a story which he liad more tlrnn once 
told cumoiily idready, and for which he liad been 
revolving the various titles of Hubert of the Isle 
-Count Kobe it do LTale — and Count llolx rt of 
Fans. Then was no thing to bo said m itjplv to 
the decisive announcement of this purpose. The 
usual agi euim uts weie drawn out; and tho Tale 
won Ixgun. 

But Tm lore I conic to the result* of tin* experi- 
ment, i must relievo the nade #hy Mr Adolphus’s 
act ount of Homo nioie agreeable tilings. The death 
ol George IV occoMioncd a genual ejection, and 
the Revolution of Inuico in Juh, with its rapid 
mutation ui the Netherlands, lmd be* n succeeded 
by such a quickening of hope among tlui British 
Liberal*, os to lender this in genual a sex no of 
lugli excite men t and devptrat* struggling of parties. 
In Tcviotdak, however, all wo* as yet quiescent. 
Mr Adolphim sa* s — 

“ One day , during my visit of 1830, 1 accompa- 
nied Sir H alto i to Jedburgh, wlicn the eldest son 
of Mr Scott of Harden (now Cord Pol worth) was 
f*n the third tune elected member for Roxburgh- 
sliure There was uo contest; on opposition laid 
been talked of, but was adjourned to some futuio 
day The meeting w the Court-house, where tho 
election took place, was not a very crowded or Stir- 
ling scene ; but among those present, as electors 
or spectators, were many gentlemen of the most 
ancient and honourable names m Roxburghshire 
and the adjoining counties. Sir Walter seconded 
tiie nomination. It was the first time I hod heard 
him speak in public, and I was a little disappointed. 
Ilia manner was very outot end natural, but seemed 
to me too humble, ana wanting m animation. Hi* 
air was sagacious sad xeveraia; bis posture some- 
what stooping; he rested, or rather p ress e d , the 
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ttfe of on* band on the head of hi* sticky and 
dsd*v«ry fitlte gesticulation with the other. As 
he went on, Us delivery acquired warmth, but it 
never became glowing. His points, however, were 
rely well chosen , and his speech , perhaps, upon the 
whole, was such as a sensible country gentleman 
ehould hare made to an assembly of ms neighbours 
Upon a subject on which they were alkwell agreed. 
Certainly the feeling of those present in favour of 
the candidate required no stimulus. 

94 The new Member was to give a dinner to the 
electors at three o’clock. In|he meantime Sir Wal- 
ter strolled round the ancient Abbey. It amused 
me on this and on one or two other occasions, when 
he was in frequented places, to see the curiosity 
with which some zealous stranger would hover 
about Ills line of walk or ride, to catch a view of 
him, though a distant one — for it was always done 
with caution and respect ; and he was not disturbed 
—perhaps not displeased— by it. The dinner party 
was in number, I quppose, eighty or ninety, and the 
festival passed off with great spirit The croupier, 
Mr Baillie of Jerviswood, who had nominated the 
candidate in the morning, proposed, at its proper 
time, in a few energetic words, the health of Sir 
Walter Scott All hearts were , 4 thirsty for the 
noble pledge;* the health was caught up with en- 
thusiasm; and any one who looked round must 
have seen with pleasure that the popularity of Sir 
Walter Scott — European, aud more than European 
as it was — had its most vigorous roots at the thres- 
hold of his own homo. He made a speech in ac- 
knowledgment, and this time I was not disappointed. 
It was rich in humour and feeling, and graced by 
that engaging manner of which he had so peculiar 
a command. One passage I remembered, for its 
whimsical homeliness, long after the other, and 
perhapq better, parts of the speech had passed from 
Uty recollection. Mr Baillie had spoken of him 
as a man preeminent among those who liod done 
honour and aerviee to Scotland. He replied, tliat 
in what he had done for Scotland as a writer, he 
was no more cntitUm to the merit which had been 
ascribed to him than the servant who scours the 
* brasses 1 to the credit of having mado them ; that 
he perhaps had been a good housemaid to Scot- 
land, and given the country a 4 rubbing up and 
in so doing might have deserved some praise for 
assiduity, and that was all. Afterwards, changing 
the subject, he spoke very beautifully and warmly 
of the Selected candidate, who aat by him ; al- 
luded to the hints which had been thrown out in 
the morning of a future opposition and Htform, 
and ended with aoipe verses (1 believe they were 
Burns’s parti* drtorta ), pressing his hand upon the 
shoulder of Mr Scott ae he uttered the concluding 
lines, 

• But wo ha* tried this Border lad. 

And wt’U try him yet agate.’ i 

“ He sat down under a storm of applauses ; and 
there were many present whose applause even he 
might excusably take some pride in. His eye, as 
he re po sed himself after this little triumph, glowed 
nfth a hearty but chastened exultation on the scene 
before him; and when I met his look, it seemed to 
aayw* I mm glad you ehould see how these things 

^HbteidihitiDB had in the preceding winter 



suffered one of those attacks which at last praam* 
turely overthrew it. < Such a simkieg hinds with 
death* (I am told he said) * was formidable ;* hat 
there were few vestiges of it which might not he 
overlooked by those who were anxious net to see 
them; and he was more cheerful than I had some-’ 
times found him in former years. On one of our 
carriage excursions, shortly after the Jedburgh din- 
ner, his spirits actually rose to the pitch of ranging, 
an accomplishment I had never before heard him 
exhibit except in chorus. We had been to Selkirk 
and Bowhill, and were returning homewards in one 
of those days so inspiriting in a hill country, when, 
after heavy rains, the summer bunts forth again 
in its full splendour. Sir Walter was in his best 
congenial humour. As we looked up to Carter* 
hough, his conversation ran naturally upon Tan- 
lane and Fair Janet, and the ballad recounting their 
adventures; then it ran upon the Dii'ayretU t, 
ghosts and wizards, Border anecdotes and history, 
the Bar, his own adventures as advocate and am 
sheriff; and then returning to ballads, it fell upon 
the old ditty of Tom o’ the Linn, or Thomas O’Linn, 
which is popular alike, I believe, in Scotland, and 
in some parts of England, and of which I as well 
as he had boyish recollections. As we compared 
versions he could not forbear, in the gaiety of his 
heart, giving out two or three of the stanzas in 
t*ong. I cannot say that I ever heard this famous 
lyric sung to a very regular melody, but his set of 
it was extraordinary. 

44 Another little incident in this morning’s drive 
is worth remembering. We crossed several fords, 
and after the rain they were wide and deep. A lit- 
tle, long, wise-looking, rough terrier, named Spice, 
which ran after us, nad a cough, and as often as 
we came to a water. Spice, by the special order of 
her master, was let into the carriage till we had 
crossed. His tenderness to his brute dependants 
nasa striking point in the general benignity of hia 
character. He seemed to consult not only their 
bodily welfare, but their feelings, in the human 
sense, lie was a gentleman even to his dogs. His 
roughest rebuke to little Spice, when she was in- 
clined to play the wag with a sheep, was, ‘ Ha 1 
fie! fie l’ It must be owned that his 4 tail ’ fas his 
retinue of dogs was called at Abbotsford), though 
very docile and unobtrusive animals in the house, 
were sometimes a little wild in their frolics out of 
doors. One day when I was walking with Sir Wal- 
ter and Miss Scott, we paased a cottage, at the door 
of which sat on one side a child, and on the other 
a slumboring cat. Nimrod bounded from us in 
great gaiety, and the unsuspecting cat had scarcely 
time to squall before she was demolished. The 
poor child set up a dismal wait Miss Scott was 
naturally much distressed, and Sir Walter a good 
deal out of countenance. However, he nut an end 
to the subject by saying, with an assumed stubborn- 
ness, 4 Well 1 the cat u worried;’ — but hia purse 
was talus hand ; Miss Scott was des p a tche d to the 
house, and I am very sure it was not his feult if 
the eat had a poor funeral. In the confusion of 
the moment, I am afraid the culprit went off with- 
out even a reerimaiid. 

- Exea^t intfakferiffing inctaiyc (rad it cmdd 
hardly be called an wentel I cannot readiest 
aeeing Sir Walt* Scott mnrind rat of hia habt* 
tual ttraMte. Never, I befim^ daring the op- 
rortraiHwHwdcf n ha wring ton, did I hear front 
» 
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him m M ri moaiem tew, or eee a shad* of 
moor on hte fe a tur es la * phlegmatic person fob 
serenity aichft hAn been lem nnarkiMe, bot h 
was sur prierog in one whose mind was so sueeep* 
HM% and whose voice and countenance were so 
Ml of expression. It was attributable, I think, to 
a rare combination of qualities — thoroughly culti- 
vated manners, mat kindness of disposition, great 
pastimes and self-control, an excellent flow or spi- 
rits, and lastly, that rtjpdfaetness of nerve, which, 
even in the utferior animals, often renders the moat 
powerful and resolute creators the most placid and 
forbearing. Once, when he waa exhibiting some 
weapons, a gentleman, alter differing from nim as 
to the comparative merits of two sword-blades, in- 
advertently nourished one of them almost into Sir 
Waiter’s eye. I looked quickly towards him, but 
could not see in his face the least sign of shrinking, 
or the least approach to a frown. No one, how- 
ever, could for a moment inter from this evenness 
of manner and temper, that he was a man with 
whom an intentional liberty could be taken; and 
I suppose very tew persons during his life ever 
thought of making the exp?rini*>nt. If it happened 
at any time that some trivial Honrderie in con- 
versation required at his hand a slight application 
of the rein, his gentle explaining tone was an appeal 
to good taste which no common wilfulness could 
have withstood. 

* Two or tliree times at most during my know- 
ledge of him do 1 recollect hearing him utter a 
downright oath, and then it was not in passion or 
upon personal provocation, nor was the anathema 
levelled at any individual. It was rather a concise 
expression of sentiment, than a malediction. In 
one instance it was launched at certain improvers 
of the town of Edinburgh; In another it was be- 
stowed very evenly upon all political parties in 
France, shortly after the giorioue day of July 
1830 ." 

Aa one consequence of these * glorious days,*’ 
the unfortunate Charles X. was invited by the Eng- 
lish Government to resume his old quarters at 
Holyrood; and among many other things that about 
this time vexed and mortified Scott, none gave him 
more pain than to hear that the popular feeling in 
Edinburgh had been so much exacerbated against 
the fallen monarch (especially by an ungenerous 
article in the great literary organ of the place), 
that his recepi ion there was likely to be rough and 
insulting. Sir Walter thought that on such an oc- 
casion his voice might, perhaps, be listened to. lie 
knew his oountnrmen well in their strength,, as well 
as in their weakness, and put forth this touching 
appeal to their better feelings in Ballaatyno’s news- 
paper for the 20th of October: — 

** We are enabled to announce, from authority, 
that Charles of Bourbon, the ex-King of France, 
is about to become once more our fellow-citizen, 
though probably for only a limited space, and is 
prese nt ly about to repair to Edinburgh, in order 
again to inhabit the apartments which he long ago 
eeeupM ta Holyrood House. This temporary ar- 
rangement^ it is said, has been made in compliance 
with fate own request^ with which our benevolent 
Monarch immediately complied— wiffing to consult, 
In ovcg^raspcct pcMM^ti h efag^ a^ a Prince 

baps the iUN^^ere, if incurred through ta/Sd^ 
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rice, error, or rashncm i The at ten da nts of the 
late mmm Igp will he iritnd te ilia least possible 
number, and oonatet chiefly of ladtea ami ofaadrwi, 
and hte style of Ufo trill he strictly retired, la 
these riroumstanoes, It wouktba unworthy ofuasa 
Scotsmen, or aa men, if thiemoelf unfortunate fe* 
mily should meet a word or look foe fo fm meanest 
individual tending to aggravate ftuKagsWhlcih must 
be at present so acute as to reesfoe^m^foum 
insults which in trther times could be patiteA- with 
perfect disregard. y ' 

u His late opponents in his kingdom have gabled 
the applause of Europe for the generosity with 
which they havo used their victory, and the re* 
spect which they have paid te themes! vea tamed** 
ration toward aa enemy. It would be a grot* !' 
contrast to that part of their conduct which hat 
been most generally applauded, wore we, who art 
strangers to the strife, te affect a deeper resentment 
than those it concerned closely. 

u Those who can recollect die former residence 
of this unhappy Prince in our northern capital, can- 
not but remember the unobtrusive and quiet man- 
ner iu which his litile court was then conducted; 
and now, still further restricted and diminished. Km 
may naturally ej^peet to bo received with civility 
and respect by a nation whose good-will he has 
done nothing to forfeit Whatever may have best) 
his errors towards his own subjects, we cannot but 
remember, in his adversity, that he did not in hte 
prosperity forget that Edinburgh had extended her 
hospitality towards him, but, at the period when 
the fires consumed so much of the city, sent a 
princely benefaction to the sufferers, with a letter 
which made it more valuable, by stating the feel- 
ings towards the city of the then royal donor. We 
also state, without hazard of contradiction, that hte 
attention to individuate connected with this city 
was uniformly and handsomely rendered to those 
entitled to chum them. But lie never did or could 
display a more flattering confidence, than when be 
shows that tlie recollections of his former asylum 
here have inclined him a secoftd time to return to 
tlie place where ho then found refuge. 

** If there can be any who retain angry or invi- 
dious recollections of late events in France, they 
ought to remark that the ex-Monarch has, bjr hte 
abdication, renounced the conflict into which, par* 
haps, ho was engaged by bad advisers; that he can 
no Jonger be the object of resentment to the brave, 
but remains to all tbs most striking emblem of the 
mutability of human affairs which our mutable 
times have afforded. He may say, with our own 
deposed Richard— 

*}^m^owatMr>tw«eisdswsjin3riniei, 
wits mlM ewa heeds I gave swsy my aewn. 

With my own tongas 4my mteemcmd stats.’ * 

He 1 
and j 

tically t „ 

impossible, I trust, tofind a i 
insult the slightest faltr of it. 

a It to impessibfo to tenit stating, that if angry 
recollections or k*g#ptifety fostoga should make 
any person eonddti OSttfled and deposed Mo- 
narch ee a subjectef resentment, no token of such 
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LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


•ft ftf 0HA~-~and then It doted again in yet deeper 


''Sharing the early part of ti$i winter the situation 
of,Csdell and BaUantyne was hardly 1 Lett painful, 
and etUl more embarrassing. What doubly and 
trebly perplexed them was, that while the MS. sent 
for press teemed worm every budget, Sir Walter’s 
private letters to them, more especially on points 
of business, continued at dear in thought, and al- 
most so in expression, at formerly — full of the old 
shrewdness, and firmness, and manly kindness, and 
even of the old good-humoured pleasantry. About 
them, except the staggering penmanship, and here 
and there one word put down obviously for another, 
there was scarcely anything to indicate decayed 
Vigour. It it not surprising that poor BaUantyne, 
in partieular, should have shrunk from the notion 
that anything was amiss, — except the choice of an 
unfortunate subject, and the indulgence of more than 
common carelessness and rapidity in composition. 
x He seems to have done so as he would from some 
horrid suggestion of the Devil; and accordingly 
obeyed his natural sense of duty, by informing Sir 
Walter, in plain terms, that he considered the open- 
ing chapters of Count Robert as decidedly inferior 
to anything that had ever bcforetcome from that 
pen. James appears to have dwelt chiefly on the 
hopelessness of any Byzantine fable; And he might 
certainly have appealed to a long train of examples 
for the fatality which seems to hang over every 
Attempt to awaken anything liko a lively interest 
about the persons and manners of the generation 
in question ; the childish forms and bigotries, the 
weak pomps and drivelling pretensions, the mise- 
rable plots and treacheries, the tame worn-out ci- 
vilisation of those European Chinese. The epoch 
on which Scott had fixed was, however, one that 
brought these doomed slaves of vanity and super- 
stition into contact with the vigorous barbarism 
both of western Christendom and the advancing 
Ottoman. Sir Walter had, years before, been struck 
with its capabilities ;* and who dares to say that, 
had ho executed the work when he sketched the 
outline of its plan, ho might not have achieved aa 
signal a triumph over all critical prejudices, as he 
had done when he rescued Scottish romance from 
tbs mawkish degradation in which Waverley found 

In himself and hie own affairs there was enough 
to alarm and perplex him and all who watched him; 
but the aspect of the political horizon also pressed 
more heavily upon his spirit than it had ever done 
before. All the evils which he had apprehended 
from the rupture among the Tory leaders in the 
beginning of 1827, were now, in his opinion, about 
to no consummated. The high Protestant party, 
Minded by their resentment* of the abolition of 
the Test Act and the Roman Catholic disabilities, 
seemed willing to run any risk for the purpose of 
.driving the fluke of Wellington from the helm. 
The jineral election, occasioned by the demise of 
the Qeoern, was held while the s uc c ess f u l revolts in 
Rnmeo and Belgium were frteh ftnd uppermost in 
every mind, and burnished the JMerof candidates 

themselves* the result had considerably strength- 
ened the old oppositi o n in the House of Commons: 
and a single ve£% ha which fthu uhra-Tories joined 


tfoUkhein 


!hft Whigs, was eensldsred by the Minktiy aa so 
ominous, Oat they immediately retired from office. 
The succeeding cabinet of Eari Grey inducted names 
identified, in Scott's view, with the wildest rage of 
innovation. Their first step was to announce a MU 
of Parliamentary Reform cat a large scale, for which 
it was soon known they had secured the warm, per- 
sonal support of King William IV.; a circumstance 
the probability of which had, as we have seen, been 
contemplated by Sir Walter during the last illness 
of the Duke of York. Great discontent prevailed, 
meanwhile, throughout the labouring classes of 
many districts, both commercial and rural. Every 
newspaper teemed with details of riot and incen- 
diarism; and the selection of such an epoch of 
impatience and turbulence for a legislative experi- 
ment of the extremest difficulty and delicacy — one, 
in fact, infinitely more important than had ever 
before been agitated within the forms of the con- 
stitution — was perhaps regarded by most grave 
and retired men with feelings near akin to those of 
the anxious and melancholy invalid at Abbotsford. 
To annoy him additionally, he found many eminent 
persons, who had hitherto avowed politics of hie 
own colour, renouncing all their old tenets, and 
joining the cry of Reform, which to him sounded 
Revolution, as keenly as the keenest of those who 
liad been through life considered apostles of Repub- 
licanism. And I must also observe, that as, not- 
withstanding his oWn steady Toryism, he had never 
allowed political differences to affect his private 
feelings towards friends and companions, so it now 
happened that among the few with whom he had 
daily intercourse, there was hardly one he could 
look to for sympathy in his present reflections 
and anticipations. The affectionate Laidlaw had al- 
ways been a stout Whig; he now hailed (he coming 
changes as the beginning of a political milleniuni 
BaUantyne, influenced probably by his new ghostly 
counsellors, was by degrees leaning to a similar 
view of things. Cadell, his bookseller, and now the 
principal confidant and assistant from week to week 
in all his plans and speculations, was a cool, inflexi- 
ble specimen of the national character, and had 
always, I presume, considered t|pe Tory creed as a 
piece of weakness — to be pardoned, indeed, in a 
poet and an antiquary, hut at beat pitied in men of 
any other class. 

Towards the end of November, Sir Walter had 
another alight touch of apoplexy. He recovered 
himself without assistance; but again consulted his 
physicians in Edinburgh, and by their advice adop- 

The reader* wiU now imdmSud what his frame 
and condition of health and spirits were, at the time 
when he received from BaUantyne a decided pro- 
test against the novel on which he was riruggtfog 
to fix the shattered energies of hia memory and* 
fancy. 

M To Mr Jo&m* Ffoffimtyttf, Printer, Edinburgh. 

« AtosMM, am Dec. 1830. 

* My Dear ton,— If I wars like other authors, 
aa 1 flatter myself I am not, I should ‘ send you an 
order on my treasurer for a hundred ducats, wish- 
ing you Ml prosperity and a little afore taste;’* but ’ 
having never supposed that any abilities I ever had 
were of a perpetmd texture, I am glad when friends 

• * — ** . — - - 
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MrCbM wilt ahow jw^at I lam written to 
fafaa. M7 mat Idw te to go abroad for a tew 
months, If I bm tegateor as Jon* So ended the 
Fatbere of the Not^— F ielding and Smollett — and 
It would besonnprofoanonai dnith for 700m, 

, Wittts Soon.** 

-ToR Coda, Etq., BookUltr, Edinburgh. 

« Abbotrfbrd- 8th Da& 1838 

m My Dear Sir, — Although we are come near to a 
soint to which every man knows he must come, yet 
1 acknowledge I thought I might have put it off for 
two or three yean; for it is hard to lose one's power 
of working when you have perfect leisure for it I 
do not view James Sallantyue’s criticism, although 
his kindness may not make him sensible of it, so 
much as an objection to the particular topic, which 
is merely fastidious, as to my having failed to please , 
him, an anxious and favourable judge, and certainly 
a very good one. It would be losing words to my ; 
that the names are really no objection, or that they ' 
might be in some degree smoothed off by adopting 
more modern Grecian. Tins is odd. I have seen 
when a play or novel would have been damned by 
introduction of Macgrogors or Macgroutliem, or 
others, which yon used to read as a preface to Faria* 
tosh whisky on every spirit shop; — yet these have 
been wrought into heroes. v James is, with many 
other kindly critics, perl taps in tho predicament of 
an honest drunkard when crop-sick the next morn- 
ing, who does not ascribe die malady to the wine 
he has drunk, hut to having tasted some particular 
dish at dinner which disagreed with his stomach. 
The fact is, 1 have not only written a great deal, 
but, as Bobadil teaches his companions to fence, I 
have taught a hundred gentlemen to write nearly 
aa well, it not altogether so, as myself. 

“ Now, such being my belief, I have lost, it is 
plain, the power of interesting the country, and 
ought, in justice'to all parties, to retire, while 1 have 
some credit. But this is an important step, and I 
will not be obstinate about it, if necessary. I would 
not act hastily, and still diink it right to set up at 
least half a volume. The subject u essentially an j 
excellent one. If it brings to my friend J. B. cer- 
tain prejudices not unconnected, perhaps, with his 
eld preceptor, Mr Whale, we may And ways of ob- 
viating this; but frankly, I cannot think of flinging 
aside the half-finished volume, as if it were a corked 
bottle of wine. If there Is a decisive resolution for 
fagring aside Count Robert (which I almost wish I 
had named Anna Comnena), 1 shall not easily pre- 
vail on myself to begin another. 

a I may perhaps take a trip to the Continent for 
a year or two, if 1 find Othello’* occupation gone, or 
rather Othello’s reputation, James seems to have 
taken his bed upon it — yet has teen Phamalla. I 
hope your cold Is getting better. I am tempted to 
say, as Hotspur says of his father — 

“ *1 bow hath bs tho Matte to bs tick?' 1 


to easiest 

whether we ultimately tigs It or no; for the rest vh 
iMstdoas we dote, as my mother asad to aay^y: 
could reduoe many ex pens e s M frtoeign country, 
especially equipage and liviaa which in this coun- 
try I could not do so well. Bet Mk matter of se- 
rious consideration, and we have thee before us to 
think. I write to you rather than BaUantyn*, be- 
cause he is not well, and I look on you aa hardened 
against wind and weather, whereas 


There is a very material consideration how a failure 
of Count Robert might affect the Magnum, which is 
a main object. So tin* is all at present from, dear 
sir, yours very faithfully, Warns Scow.” 

“Toth* Sam*. 


**My Dear OadeB, — I sand you sheet B of the 
> lsf fey BtEftfiT Ad IT. Scant I. 


But we must brave bad weather as well as bear H* 

w 1 tend a volume of the Interleaved Magnum. I> 
know not whether you will cany on that scheme Of* 
not at present. I am yours sincerely, 

Walts* Scot*. r 

V 

u P. S. — I expect Marshal Bourmont and A„ 
French Minister, Baron d’Uauaecx, hero to-day, to 
my no small discomfort, as you may believe; for E . 
would rather be alone.” 

w To the Same. 

*' Abbotsford, 13th Dm. MWL 

“ My Dear Sir, — I am much obliged for your* 
kind letter, and have taken a more full review of 
llie whole affair than I waa able to do at first* 
Thera were many circumstances in t hf mitten - 
which you and J. B. could not be aware of, end 
which, if you were aware of, might have influenced' 
>our judgment, which had, and yet have, a most 
powerful effect upon mine. The deaths of both my 
father and mother have been preceded by a para- 
lytic shock. My father survived it for nearly two 
years — a melancholy respite, and nof 
1 was alarmed with Miss Young’s 
when, as you know, 1 lost my speech. Tho i 
people said it was from the stomach, which might 
be; but while there is a doubt on anoint so alarm* 
ing, you will not wonder that the subject, or, to use 
Hare’s litujo, the $kot 9 should be a little anxious. 

1 restricted all my creature comforts, which were 
never excessive, within a single cigar and a email, 
wine-glass of spirits per day. But one night last 
mouth, when I bad a friend with wie, I had a slight 
vertigo when going to bed, and fell down in my:, 
dressing-room, though but for one instant Upon: 
this 1 wrote to Dr Abercrombie, and in oonsequenee 
of has advice, 1 have restricted myself yet farther* 
and have cut off the cigar, and almost half of the 
mountain-dew. Now, in the midst of all this, 1 be- 
gan my work with as much attention as 1 could; 
and having taken pains with spy story, 1 find it is 
not relished, nor indeed tolerated, by those who 
have no interest in condemning it, but a strong in- 
terest in putting even a fees upon their consciences. 
Was not this, in the rirenmetanoee, a damper to an 
invalid, already afraid that the sharp edge might 
be taken off ms intellect, though he wse not him- 
self sensible of that I and did it not seem, of oourse, 
that nature was rather casting to repose than to 
further efforts iuAvcry exciting and feverish style 
of composition! H would have been the height of 
injustice and cruelty to impute want of friendship 
or sympathy to J. R/s discharge of a doubtful, and : 
I am sensible, a perilous task. True, 
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««dit j»* foiling In the temper of the moot equal- 
ninM mett) that we find them liable to be less 
pleasedwttlt tint tiding that, they have faHcn abort 
of their aim, tJta n if tliey bad lieen told they liad 
i p tiwmwt; but I never Imd the least thought of 
^Steminf bimt anti indeed my confidence in hie judg- 
ement Is the nwmt forcible tmrt of the whole affair. 

' ll la the cututciouMimaf his sincerity which makes 
me doubt whether 1 can proceed with tlio County 
Faria. I aiu moot anxious to do justice to all con- 
cerned, and yet, for the soul of me, I cannot sec 
what is likely to turn out fur the best. 1 might 
attempt the Perilous Castle of Douglas, but 1 fear 
the atibjeet is too much used, and that 1 might 
again fail in it. Then being idle wil) never do, for 
a thousand reasons : All this 1 am thinking off till 
I arn half sick. 1 wish Janies, who gives such stout 
advice when he thinks we are wrong, would tell us 
how to put tilings right. One is tempted to cry, 

4 Wo worth thee l is there no help In thoel* Per- 
haps it may be better to take no resolution till we 
all meet together. 

** 1 certainly atu quite decided to fulfil all my 
engagements, and, so far as 1 can, discharge the 
part of an honest man; and if anything can be done 
meantime for the Magnum, I shall be glad to do it. 

44 l trust J aim's and you will get ivHcmt next Sa- 
turday. You will think me like Murray in the 
farce — M cat well, drink well, and sleep well, but 
that'll all, Tom, thut* all.' 1 We will wear the thing 
through one way or other if we wore once afloat; 
but you see all inis is a scrape. Yours truly, 

W. Scorr ” 

This letter, Mr Cadell says, “ struck both James 
D. and myself with dismay." They resolved to go 
out tn Ahtxrtnfurd, but not for a few days, because 
a general meeting of the creditors was at hand, and 
there was reason to h«q>e tliat its results would en- 
able them to appear as the lwarurs of sundry pieces 
of good news. Meantime, Sir Waiter himself rallied 
considerably, and resolved, by way of tenting his 
powers, while the novel hung siuqwudrd, to write 
a fourth epistle of Malachi Malagrowther on the 
public affairs of the period. The announcement of 
a political dissertation, at such a moment of uni- 
versal excitement, and from a luuitl already trem- 
bling under the misgivings of a fatal malady, might 
well have filled Cadell and Dallantyne with uew 
M dismay," oven had tliey both been prepared to 
adopt, in the fullest extent, such views of the dan- 
gers of our slate, and the remedies for tltcm, as 
their friend was likely to dwell upon. They Agreed 


WALTER SCOTT. 

* 

myself, when I ventured to address him in a similar 
strain, ho replied—** I understand yea, and X thank 
you from my heart, but I roust *4$&S you at once 
how it is with me. I am not sure tliat i am quite 
i myself in all things; but I am euro that in one 
! point there is no change. I mean, that 1 foresee 
distinctly that if 1 were to be idle l should go mad. 
In comparison to this, death is ho risk to shrink 
from." v 

The meeting of trustees aneLcreditors took place 
on the 17th — Mr George Forbes (brother to the 
late Sir William) in tlie chair. There was tiled an- 
nounced another dividend on the Ballantyne estate 
of three shillings in the pound — thus reducing tike 
original amount of the debt to about £54,(100. It 
lmd been not unnaturally apprehended that the 
convulsed state of politics might have checked the 
sale of tlie M*ujnum Ojms; but this does not seem 
to have been the cose to any extent worth notice. 
The meeting was numerous — and, not contented 
with a renewed vote of thanks to their debtor, they 
passed unanimously the following resolution, which 
• was moved by Mr (now Sir James) Gibson-Craig, 
and seconded by the late Mr Thomas Allan— both, 
by the way, leading Whigs : — u That Sir Walter 
Scott be requested to accept of his furniture, plate, 
linens, paintings, library, and curiosities of every 
description, as the. best means the creditors have 
of expressing their vegy high sense of his most ho- 
nourable conduct, and in grateful acknowledgment 
for the unparalleled ami most successful exertion* 
he has made, and continues to make, for them." 

Sir Walter's letter, in answer to the chairman'* 
communication, was as follows: — 

:<%■ 

44 To George Forbes, Esq,, Edinburgh. 

“ Ablmtsford, December 18, 1830. 

M My Dear Sir, — I was greatly delighted with 
the contents of yonr lette r, which not ouly enables 
J me to cat with tny own spoon*, and study my own 
■ book*, but gives me the still higher gratification of 
knowing that my conduct has been approved by 
i those who were concerned. 

, u The best thanks which T can return is by conti- 
; nuing n,y earnest and unceasing attcntion~4which, 
j with a moderate degree of tlie good fortune which 
1 ha* hitherto attended my efforts, may enable mo 
' to bring these affair* to a fortunate conclusion, 
i This will lie tlw* be*t way in which I can show my 
; sense of tlie kind and gentlemanlike manner in 
! which the meeting have acted. 

‘ " To yourself, my dear sir, I can only Say, that 

} good news become doubly acceptable when trans- 
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experiment must be done. Indeed they were both j my long and intimate acquaintance with your ex- 
equally anxious to find. If it could be found, the cvllent brother and lather, as well as younelf and 
mmm ^withdrawing him from all literary labour, other members of your family, your letter must be 
«ave only tliat of annotating his former novels. But [ valuable in reference to tlie hand from which it 
thqy were not the only persons who liad been, and ; comes, as well as to the Infor mation which it con- 
then were, exerting all their art for that same j nuns. 

purpose. His kind and skilful physicians, Doctors I “lam sensible of your uniform kindness, and 
Abercrombie and lies* of Edinburgh liad over and the present instance of it Very much, my dear 
over p^l the same doctrintpand assured him, sir, your obliged bumble servant, \ 

that if be persisted In working Ids brain; nothing Waxxtta SOOKA” 

could prevent hi* malady from recurring, ere tong, 

in redoubled severity. He answered — tt As for bid* On the 18th, Cadell and Bettahtvne atoceedsd 
ding mo not work, Molly u&ht as wril put the to Abbotsford/and found Sir WufcJTES 
kettle on the fire, and «*}*» Aor, don't bod 9 * To state — having evidently been mm h ssotheoand 

. — ^ — *r~ — gratified with the t idmgs fumy Bfoajha g riy >Wfa 

iS*rM*rkCk*c*hnk*hn*4ii M A Ifowtaad feranosw.** whole appearance was g re atl y MMArfik they had 
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ventured to anticipate ; and deferring Utenurv 
Hans till the morning, he made this gift from his 
creditors the chief subject of his conversation. He 
said it had taken a heavy load off his mind ; he 
apprehended that, even if his future works should 
produce little money, the profits of the J faynHw, 
during a limited number of years, with the sum 
which had been insured on his life, would be suf- 
ficient to obliterate the remaining moiety' of tho 
Ballantyne debt: he considered tho library and 
museum now conveyed to him as worth at-tlie least 
£10,000, and this would enable him to make some 
provision for his younger children. He did tliat 
tie designed to execute his last will without delay, 
and detailed to his friends all tho jmrticulars which 
the document ultimately embraced. He mentioned 
to them that he had recently received, through the 
Lord Chief-Commissioner Adam, a message from 
the now King, intimating his Majesty's disposition 
to keep in mind his late brother's kind intentious 
with regard to Charles Scott ; — and altogether his 
talk, though grave, and on grave topics, was the 
reverse of melancholy, 

Next morning, in Sir Walter's study, Bullantyno 
read aloud the political essay — which had (after 
the old fashion) grown to an extent far l»cynn(l 
what tlio autlior contemplated when he begun his 
task. To print it in the Weekly Journal, as ori- 
ginally proposed, would now bo hardly compatible 
with the limits of that paper : Sir Walter had re- 
solved on a separate publication. 

I believe no one ever saw this performance but 
the bookseller, the printer, and William Lnidlaw ; 
and 1 cannot pretend to have gathered any clear 
notion of its contents, e xcept that the p<utftcc<f*WBx 
the rei in position of the income tax ; and that alter 
much reasoning in support of this measure. Sir 
Walter attacked tho principle of rurliamcutary 
Reform in toto. Wo need hardly suppose that ho 
advanced any objections which would seem new to 
the students of the debate* in both Houses during 
1831 and 1832; his logic carried no conviction to 
tho breast of his faithful amanuensis ; but Mr l^aid- 
law assures me, nevertheless, that in liis opinion 
uo composition of Sir Walter's happiest day con- 
tained anything more admirable tluui the bursts of 
indignant and pathetic eloquence which here and 
there u set off a halting argument.” 

The critical arbiters, however, concurred in con- 
demning the production. Cadcll spoke out. He as- 
sured Sir Walter, tliat from not being in the habit 
of reading tho newspapers and periodical works of 
the day, Tie had fallen behind die common rate of 
information on questions of practical policy ; that 
the views he was enfqpcing had boon already ex- 
pounded by many Tories and triumphantly an* 
swered by organs of the Liberal party ; but that, 
be the intrinsic value and merit of these political 
doctrines what they might, he was quite certain 
tliat to put them forth at that season would be a 
measure of extreme dodger for the author’s per* 
sotud interest ; that it would throw a cloud over his 
general popularity, array a hundred active pens 
against any new work of another class that might* 
soon follow, and perhaps even interrupt the hitherto 
splendid sneee& of the Collection on which so much 
depended. On all these points Ballantyne, though 
with hesitation and diffidence, professed himself to 
be of Gaddi's opinion. There ensued a scene of 
a very unpleasant sort; but by and by a kind of 
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compromise was agreed to: U- tho plan of a separate 
pamphlet, with the well-known mom d* *jv*rr* at 
Matechi, was dropt ; and BaRantyne was to stretch 
his columns so as And room for tho lucubration* 
adopting all possibles means to mystify the public 
as to its parentage. T$u>* was the understanding 
when the conference bftfehe up ? but the unfortu- 
nate manuscript was sms afterwards Committed to 
the flames. James Ballantyne accompanied tho 
proof-sheet with many minute Criticisms on the 
conduct as well as expression of the argument: the 
author's temper gave way ; and the commentary 
shared the fate of the text 

Mr Cattail opens a very brief account of this 
| affair with expressing his opinion, that u Sir Wal- 
ter never recovered it ; w and he ends with an alto- 
gether needless apology for his own part in if, llo 
did only what was his duty by Ins venerated friend;, 
and he did it, 1 doubt not/aa kindly hi manner as 
in spirit. Kvcn if tlio fourth Epistle of Malachi 
had been more like its precursors than 1 can wall 
suppose it to have been, nothing could have been 
inure unfortunate for Sir Walter than to come for- 
ward at that moment os a prominent antagonist of 
Reform. Such an appearance might very possibly 
have had tlio coiiseqtjt ucc* to which the bookseller 
pointed in his remonstrance ; but at all events it 
must have involved him in a maze of replica and 
rejoinders ; mid I think it too probable* that some 
of the fiery disputants of the periodical press. If not 
of 8t Stephen's Chapel, might have bom ingenious 
enough to connect any real or fancied flaws In hia 
argument with there cireumstaucaa iu Ills personal 
condition which bad for some time been darkening* 
his own reflections with dim auguries of the fkte of 
Swift ami Marlborough. His reception of Ballou- 
tyne's affectionate candour may suggest what the 
effect of really hostile criticism would have been. 
The end was, that seeing how much he stood in 
need of some comfort, the printer and bookseller 
concurred in urging him not to deejiair of Count 
Robert. They atsund him tliat he had attached 
too much importance to what had formerly been 
said about tho defects of its opening chapters ; and 
he agreed to resume the novel, which neither of 
them ever expected ho would live to finish. w If 
we did wrong,” says (‘add I, “ we did it for the 
licet : wo felt that to have spoken out as fairly on 
this as we had done on the other subject, would 
liave been to make ourselves tho bearers of a 
death-warrant.” 1 hope there are not many mete 
who would have acted otherwise in their painful 
situation. 

On the 20th, after a long interval. Sir Walter 
on co more took up hia Journal : but the entries are 
few and short y. 

u Dtoember 20, 1030.— Vacation and seiteion are 
now the same to me. The long remove must then 
be looked to for the final signal to break up, and 
that is a serious thought. 

u A circumstance of great consequence to roy 
habits and comforts was my being released from 
the Court of Section* My eatery, which was £1900, 
was reduced to £800, , My friends, before leavtng 
office, were derinaj* to patch up the de fic iency 
with a pension, 1 did not see well how they cmfid 
do this without being charged with obloquy, wWqh 
they shall not be on my account. Besides, tsoujth 
£500 a-yemr is a round sum, yet I would nUber be 
independent than 7 would have it. 
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Usd communication aboat inter- 
■“^■1 W* named a P. Councillor. But 

.. j Ail iAmi one to old .and poor one should 
IMi&tskfag rank I would bo much happier If I 
.Ml any net of kindness was done to help for- 
im Qar|n; and having said mo much, I made 
nr bow, and declared my purpose of remaining 
mtotod with my knightiiood. Ail this to rather 
pleating. Yet much of it looks like winding up 
my bottom for tm rest of my life. But there to a 
worn symptom of settling accompts, of whicli^ I 
have felt some signs. Ever since my fall in Fe- 
bruary, it is very certain that 1 have seemed to 

r kk with an impediment. To add to this, 1 have 
eonMtaut increase of my tomctfess — the thigh- 
joint, knee-joint, and ankle-joint. 1 move with 
great pain in the whole limb, and am at every 
mhutte, during an hour’* walk, reminded of my 
mortality. I should nof care for all this, if I were 
sure of dying handsomely ; and Cadulk’s calcula- 
tions might be sufficiently Arm, though the author 
of Waver ley had pulled on his last nightcap. Nay, 
they might be even moru trust-worthy, if remains 
and memoirs, and such like, were to give a zest to 
the posthumous. But tin.* fear is, lest the blow bo 
not sufficient to destroy life, and tiiat I should lin- 
ger on, 4 a driveller and a show.’ 1 

44 December 24. — This morning died my old ac- 
quaintance and good friend, Mias Bell Fcrgusson, a 
woman of the most excellent conditions. The tost 
two, or almost three years, were very sickly. A 
bitter cold day. Anne drove mo over to Huntiy 
Burn. I found Colonel Fergusson, and Captain 
John, H.N., in deep affliction, expecting Sir Adam* 
hourly. I wrote to Walter about the projoct of 
my Will. 

44 December 2D. — Attended poor Miss Boll Fcr- 
gusson’a funeral. 1 sat by the Reverend Mr Thom- 
son. Though ten years younger than him, 1 found 
the barrier between him ami me much broken 
down. 1 The difference of ten years to little after 
sixty has passed. In a cold day 1 safc poor Boll 
laid in her cold bed. Life never parted with a 
less effort 

“January 1, 1831. — I cannot say the world 
opens pleasantly for mo this new year. There arc 
many things for which* 1 have reason to be thank- 
ftal; especially that Caddis plans seem to have 
succeeded — and he augurs that the next two years 
will well-nigh dear me. But I fed myself de- 
addcdly wrecked in point of health, and am now 
continued 1 have had a paralytic touch. 1 speak 
and read with embarrassment, and even mywd. 
writing stems to stammer. This general failixfct 
* With mortal ertria doth portend 
My dj»j« to appsoptaeus anted.** 

I am not solicitous about this ; — only If I were 
worthy, I would pray God for a sudden death, and 
no Interregnum between I cease to excretes reason 
and I cease to exist. 

momty A— Very indifferent, with more awk- 
ward feelings Ilian i ran well bear up against My 
vdee sunk and «ny head strangely cooftieed. When 
1 begin to form my ideas for conversation, expres- 
sions toil mat pet in solitude they are sufficiently 
arranged. X in d{na to hold that these ugly symp- 
toms, am the wesh of imagination; but, aa Dr 
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Adam Fergtmon — a firm man, if ever there i 
oim in the world — mid on each an occasi on , ted at 
<1 wane than imagination? Aa Anna was vexed 
and frightened, fallowed her to tend for young 
Clarkson. Of course he could tell but little save 
what I knew before. 

44 January 7. — A fine frosty day, and my spirits 
lighter. I have a letter of great comfort from 
Walter, who, in a manly, handsonse, and dutiful 
manner, expresses his desire to possess the library 
and moveables of every kind at Abbotsford, with 
such a valuation laid upon them as I shall choose 
to impose. This removes the only delay to making 
my Will. — Jan. 8. Spent much time in writing 
instructions for my tost will and testament. Have 
up two boys for shop-lifting — remained at Gala- 
shiels till four o’clock, and returned starved. Cohid 
work none, and was idle all evening — try to-mor- 
row. — Jan . 9. Went over to Galashiels, and was 
busied the whole time till three o’clock about a 
petty thieving affair, and had before me a pair of 
gallows-birds, to whom I could say nothing for 
total want of proof, except, like the sapient Elbow, 
4 Thou shalt continue there, know thou, thou ahalt 
continue.’ A little gallows-brood they were, and 
their fat© will catch it. Sleepy, idle, and exhausted 
on this. Wrought little or none in the evening.— 
Jan . 10. Wrote a long letter to Henry Scott, who 
is a fine fellow, and what I call a Heart of Gold. 
He has sound parts, good sense, and to a true man. 
O that 1 could see a strong party handed together 
for the King and country! — and if 1 see I can do 
anything, or have a chance of it, I will not fear for 
the skin-cutting. It is the selfishness of this gene- 
ration that drives me mad. 

1 A hundred pounds? 

11s! thou hast touch'd t 


The letter hero alluded to contains some striking 
sentences 

44 To Iltnry Francis Scott , Esq., Younger of 
Harden , MJ*. 

" Abbotsford, 10th January 1831. 

44 My Dear Henry, Unassisted by any in- 

tercourse with the existing world, but thinking over 
the present state of matters with all the attention 
in my power, I see but one line which can be taken 
by public men, that to really open, manly .and con- 
sistent. In the medical people’s phrase, Principiis 
obsta: Op|)ose anything tiiat can in principle in- 
novate on the Constitution, which has placed Great 
Britain at the head of the world, and will keep her 
, there, unless she chooses to descend of her own 
| accord from that eminence. There may, for aught 
1 know, be with many pedple reasons Tor deran- 
ging it; but 1 take it on the broad basis that no- 
thing will be ultimately gained by any one who Is 
not prepared to go full republican lengths. To 
place elections on a more popular foot, would pro- 
duce advantage In no view whatever* h 
the uumbers of the electors would not d 

them with more judgment tor selecting a c , 

nor render them toss venal, though it might ^ 
their price cheapen. But it would expose them to 
a worse species of corruption than that of mousy 
— the same that bfte been and to practised more or 
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leoi ia all republics — I m can, that the intellects of 
the people will be liable to be besotted by oratory 
ad eaptandum,—mare dangerous than the worst 
intoxicating liquors. As for the chance of a bene- 
ficial alteration in the representatives, we need 
only point to Preston, and other suchlike places, 
for examples of the sense, modesty, and merit 
which would be added to our legislation by a demo- 
cratic extension of the franchise. To answer these 
doubts, I find one general reply among those not 
actually calling themselves wliigs— who are now 
too deeply pledged to Acknowledge their own rash- 
ness. All others reply by a reference to the tpirit 
of the people — intimating a passive, though appa- 
rently unwilling resignation to the will of the mk/- 
titude. When you bring thorn to the point, they 
grant all the dangers you state, and then comes 
their melancholy 1FW can tee dot The fact is, 
these timid men see they am likely to he called on 
for a pecuniar)' sacrifice, in*the way of income-tax 
or otherwise — perhaps for military service in some 
constitutional fashion — certainly to exert them- 
selves in various ways; and rather than do no, 
thev will let the public take a risk. An able young 
man, not too much afraid of his own voice, nor 
over-modest, but who remembers that any one who 
can speak intelligibly is always taken current at 
the price at which he estimates himself, might at 
this crisis do much by tearing off the liniments 
with which they are daubing the wounds of the 
country, and crying peace! peace! when we are 
steering full soil towards civil war. 

“ I am old enough to remember well a similar 
crisis. About 1792, when 1 was entering life, the 
admiration of the godlike system of the French Re- 
volution was so rife, that only a few old-fashioned 
Jacobite* and the like ventured to hint a preference 
for the land they lived in ; or pretended to doubt 
that the new principles must be infused into our 
worn-out constitution. Burke appeared, and all 
the gibberish about the superior legislation of tho 
French dissolved liko an enchanted castle when 
the destined knight blows his horn before it The 
taleuts — the almost prophetic powers of Burke are 
not needed on this occasion, for men can now argue 
from the past We can pgfnt to tho old British 
ensign floating from the British citadel ; while the 
tricolor lias been to gather up from the mire and 
blood — the shambles of a thousand defeats — a 
prosperous standard to rally under. Still, 4 'however, 
this is a moment of dulnesn and universal apathy, 
and I fear that, unless an Orlando should blow the 
horn, it might fail to awaken the sleepers. But 
though we cannot do all, we should at least do each 
of us whatever wo can. 

M I would fain have a society formed for extend- 
ing mutual understanding. Place yourselves at the 
head, and call yourselves Sons of St Andrew — 
anything or nothing — but let there be a mutual 
understanding. Unite and combine. You will be 
surprised to see Low soon you will become fashion- 
able. « It was by something of this kind that the 
standi was made in 1791-2 ru un'Uaforlior. I 
earnestly recommend to Charles Baillie, Johnston 
of Alva, and yourself, to lose no opportunity to 
gather together Jbe opinions of your friends — es- 
pecially of your companions; for it is only among 
the young, I am sorry to aay, that energy and real 
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patriotism are now to he found. If it should bo 
thought fit to admit Peers, vfekh vrifi depend on 
the mens and objects ado pt ed, our Chief ought no* 
turaily to be at the head. Aa fbr myself, no per- 
sonal interests shall prevent toy doing my host la 
the cause which I have always conceived to be that 
of my country. But I suspect there is tittle of me 
left to make my services worth the having. Why 
should not old Scotland have a party among her 
own children! — Yours very stneemy, my deer 
Hemy, Wum Scott,* 

Diary — * January 11. — Wrote and sent off 
about 110*00 of ray own pages in the morning, then 
walked with Swaustcn. I tried to write before 
dinner, but, with drowsiness and pain in my head, 
made little way. A man came* no scales about 
biin to ascertain his own value. I always remem- 
ber the prayer Of Virgil’* sailor In oxtremity — 

' Non Jam prim* psto Mnetthens. nee vini'er* rerto, 
Ciuunqunm O ! — ried t»uponml qulbua hoc, Neptune, St* 
diet l! 

Exirvmns protest mill***: hoc vtndte, dve», 

Kt proltlbefte nefa* I ' 4 

u Wc must to our oar ; but l think this and an- 
other arc all that even success would tempt me to 
write. 

“January 17. - 1 had written two houra, when 
various visiters began to drop in. 1 was rick of these 
interruptions, and dismissed Mr Laidlaw, having 
no hope of resuming my theme with spirit. Goa 
send me more leisure and fewer friend* to peek St 
away by tea-spoonfuls, — Another fool send* to en- 
treat an autograph, which he should bean ashamed 
in civility to ask, as I am to deny. I got notice of 
poor Henry Mackenzie's death, lie lias long main- 
tained a niche in Scottish literature — gayest of tho 
gay, though most sensitive of the sentimental. 

u January 18. — Dictated to Laidlaw till about 
one o'clock, during which time it wos rainy. After- 
ward* I walked, sliding about in the mud, and \ oiy 
uncomfortable. In fact, there is no mistaking the 
three sufficients, 9 and Fate Is now straitening its 
circumvolutions around me. 

* Tome wtiat com* may, 

Time and the hour run through tlte roughest day/* 

H January 19. — Mr Laidlaw came down at tea, 
and we wrote till one. This is an important help 
to me, as it saves both my eyesight and nerves* 
which last are cruelly affected by finding those who 
look out of the windows grow gradually darker and # 
darker. Rode out, or, more properly, was carried 
out into the woods to see me course of a new road, 
which may servo to carry off the thinnings of the 
trees, and for rides, it is vety well lined, and wilt 
wrve both for beauty and convenience. Mr Laid- 
law engages to come back to dinner, and finish two 
or throe more pages. Met my ag re ea b le and lady- 
like neighbour, Mrs Brewster, on my pony, and I 
was actually ashamed to be seen by her. 

* Sir Deonl* Brad f ndon as poor a steed!'** 

“ I believe detestable folly of this kind is the 
very last that leaves ns. One weald have thought 
I ought to have tittle vanity at this time o’ day ; 
bat it is an abiding appurtenance of the old Adam, 
and I write fbr penance what, like a fool, I actually 
felt. I think the peep, real or imaginary, at the 
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Ott lb* Hot of Jabumt, Miss Scott being too 
u&Wfll for * journey, Sir Walter went alono to 
Ettfobturgh fbr the purpose of executing his last 
wQh Ho (fbr the Amt time in hie native town) 
tOpk op hie quarter* at a hotel ; hut the uoi*e of 
the street disturbed him during the night (miothi'r 
evidence how much hie uertuiis system had l>een 
shattered), and next day lie wan persuaded to re- 
move to Ida bookseller 7 a house in Athol Crescent. 
In the apartment Allotted to him there, lie found 
several little pieces of furniture which Home kind 
MtMft had purchased for him at the sale in Castle 
Street, and which he pra»entc<l to Mm Cadell. 
* Here/ 7 says hi* letter to Mr* Lockhart, M 1 saw 
various thiugH that belonged to ]>oor No. 3.0. I 
had many sad thoughts on seeing and handling 
them*— but they are hi ki.id keeping, and I wan 
glad they liad not gone to stranger*.” 

There came on, next day, a storm of such seve- 
rity tlmt lie had to remain muter thin friendly roof 
until the 9th of February. His hunt jnmived that 
he was unfit for any company bnt tlie quietest, ami 
had sometime* otic old friend, Mr Thomson, Mr 
Clerk, or Mr Skctie, to dinner — but no more. He 
seamed glad to see them — hut they all observ'd 
him with pain. Ho never took the lead in conver- 
sation, and often remained altogether mlent. In 
the mornings he wrote usually for several hour* at 
Count Robert; and Mr Cadell reiucinl>erH in ;mr- 
tfcular, tlmt on Ballantync'a reminding him that a 
motto wan wanted fbr otio of tin* eliaptm already 
finifthe), he looked out for a moment at the gluoruy 
weather, and gienned these line* — 

•• The Minna liirnwip*— *tl* m* ninny ittowir, 

F<»tcr‘d In llw moi*i l<nw*t ol March or April, 

Or nut'll m purrlMKl Summer cool* lit* lit* wltlu 
If raven** wlfriuw* are Hung wide ; f »w htmewt deeps * 
f'toU In luwrvo vrvetlng one upon another; 

On come* Mie fiootl in ail In kuuulns horror*, 

And wImto '» lira dike tfltoll rtop It » 

The thing*; a PtxT*." 

On the 4th February, the will was signed, and 
attested by NicoIhoii, tcTwhmn Sir Walter explained 
the nature of the document, adding, u 1 deposit it 
fur safety In Mr Cadell’* Imnds, and l still hope it 
may be long before he lias occasion to produce it,” 
Four NIcoIhou was much agitated, hut stammered 
out a deep fimea. 

Another object of this journey wan to consult, on 
tho advice of Dr Ebenezer Clarkson, a skilful me- 
chanist, by name Fori u nr 7 about a contrivance for 
the support of the |pme limb, which liad of Igto 

f lven limi much pain, a* well as Inconvenience. 

lr Fortune product*! a clever piece of handiwork, 
ami Sir Walter felt at first great relief from the 
use of it : insomuch that liisepirtta rose to quite tlic 
old pitch, and his letter to me upon tho otva^ion 
overflows with merry application* of sundry maxima 
and Verses about Fortum. "Fortes Fortnna ndju- 
cot , *-~ho aays — " never more sing I * 

• Fortune, toy Foe, why AW (Iks frown on tost 
And trtll no Fortune nwr hrtW ho? 

Win thou, I MUT, for ever biwsl nty pula? 

Am wth thou m *«r return my jo>» win ? * > 

* Nb— leimy ditty be henceforth-— 

• Wtavt this to the arty term uf tho oW «** «UuM 
la^ atoJttpiiarti and hUcoc temperate*) Uni ha* i* yet been 
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* Fortum, my Friend, bow well thou bvoamt me! 

A kinder Fortune man did never eee! 

Thou propp ¥ rt my thljrij, thou riddVt my kMtofjsla 
1*11 walk, iH mount— l *U be a man agsln.*^— 

This expedient waa undoubtedly of considerable 
service ; but the use of it was net, after a abort in- 
terval, so easy as at first : it often needed some little 
rep&ir, too, and then in its absence he felt himself 
more helpless than before. Even then, however, 
the name was sure to tempt some ludicrous twist- 
i ing of woviis. A little alter tliia titne lu» dictated 
l a review a! (never published) of a book called Hob* 

I mum’s liritifih lieritJd; and in mentioning it to me, 
f he says — “ 1 have given Loidlaw a long spell to- 
i day at tho saltires and fosse*. No thanks to me, 

| fur my machine is a%va> to be tightened in one bit 
{ and lotfiHencd in another. I was telling Willie Laid- 
j law that i might adopt, with a slight differeucu^the 
motto of tho noble Tullihardine : — ‘ Furth I’o* une 
i and /A* the Fetter*.’ ”* 

i ( )f tlu* excursion to Edinburgh, tlie Diary says— 
u AM'OttfvnL, Ftbrutirtf 9.— Tlie snow became im- 
t passable, and in Edinburgh 1 remained iimnove- 
ahh fi\« d for ten da^s, never getting nut of doors, 
Ki\e once or twice to dinner, when 1 went amLre- 

1 turned in a sedan -chair. Cadell made a point of 
, my corning to hi* excellent botes*, where 1 had no 
' 1 cm» excellent an apartment, and tho m^t kind 

treutmeut ; that i*, no making a show of me, for 
whirl) | w'a* in hut bar! tune. Abercrombie and 
Knew hud me hied witli cupping-glares, reduced 
, me confoundedly. mid restrict!*] mo Af all creature 
comfort*, lint iliej did me good, as 1 am sure they 
sincerely meant to do ; I got rid of a giddy feeling 
which I lmd Iktii plagued with, and have certainly 
returned much better. I did not neglect my tc*ta- 
mentary ntVniiw. I cveetifed my lat»t will, lea\ing 
Walter burdened with £1000 to Scphia, £-2000 to 
Anne, and the same to Charles, He is to advance 
them thi* money if they want it; if not, to pay them 
interest. All this i* bis own choice, otherwise I 
would have sold the books and rattletraps. I have 
made provision* for clearing my estate by mv pub- 
lications, sliould it be possible; and should that 
prove |)os*ible, from tlx? time of such clearance be- 
ing effected, to be a fund available to nil my children 
who sltall lie alive or Mfcve representative*. M\ be- 

2 quest* must, many of them, seem hypothetical* 

* During this unoxpecbxl stay in town I dinecL 
w ith the Lon! Cliief-t 'ommissiniter, w itl) the Skenes 
twice, wifi i L(»ni Mcdw}n, and was as happy as 
anxiety about my daughter would permit me. The 
appearance of tlie streets was mod desolate; tlie 
hackney-coaches strolling about like ghosts with 
four horses; the foot passengers few,* except the 
lowest of tho people. I wrote a good deal of Count 
Robert,— yet, I cannot tell why, my pen stammers 
egregiously, and 1 write horridly incorrect. 1 longed 
| to have friend Laidlaw’s assistance, 

| “ A heavy and most effective thaw coming on, I 

got home about five at night, and found the haugh 
covered with water, — dogs, pigs, cows, to say no- 
thing of human beings, au that stept at tlie offices, 
in danger of being drowned. They came up to the 
mansion-house about midnight, with such an Infer- 
nal clamour* that Anne thought we were attacked 
by Captain Swing and all the Radicals.” 

After this the JDiaiy offers but a few unlmpor- 
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tan* entries daring semi week*. He continued 
working ni the Novell end when discouraged about 
it, give * dev to ins article on Heraldry: but be 
never omitted to spend many boons either in wri- 
ting or in dictating eemething; end Laidlaw, when 
he came down a few minutes beyond the appointed 
time, wan sure to be rebuked At the beginning of 
March, he want anew roused about political affiurs ; 
and bestowed four days in drawing up an address 
against the Reform nil!) which lie designed to bo 
adopted by the Freeholders of tike Forest. They, 
however, preferred a shorter one from the pen of a 
plain practical country gentleman (the late Air El- 
liot Lockhart of Borth wick brae), who had often re- 
presented them in Parliament : and Sir Walter, it 
is probable, felt this disappointment more acutely 
than Jie has chosen to iudicatc in hi* Journal. 

“February 10. — I set to work' with Mr Laidlaw, 
and liad after that a capital ride. My pony, little 
used, was somewhat frisky, but l rodo on to Huntly 
Burn. Began inv diet on my new regime, and like 
it well, especially jwrridgo to supper. It is won- 
derful how old tastes rise. — Feb- 23, 24, 25. Those 
three days I can hardly bo said to have varied from 
my ordinary. Rose at seven, dressed before eight 
— wrote letters, or did any little business till a 
quarter past nine. Then breakfasted. Air Laidlaw 
comes from ten till one. Then take tike pony, and 
. ride — quantum tnt itatu * — two or three miles, John 
iSwanston walking by my bridle -rein lest I fell off. 
Come home about three or four. Then to d inner 
on a single plain diali and half a tumbler, or, by’r 
Lady, three-fourths of a tumbler of whisky and wa- 
ter. * Then sit till six o’clock, when enter Mr Laid- 
law again, who works commonly till eight After 
this, work usually alone till half-past ten; sup on 
, porridge and milk, and so to bod. The work is half 
done. If any one asks what time 1 take to think 
on the composition, 1 might say, in one point of 
view, it was seldom five minute* out of my bead 
the whole day — in another light, it was never tho 
serious subject of consideration at all, for it never 
occupied my thought h r five minute* together, 
except when I was dictating. — Feb. 27. Being Sa- 
turday, no Mr Laidlaw came yesterday evening — 
nor t«>- da v, being Sunday. — Feb. 28. Past ten, and 
Mr. Laidlaw, tho model of clerks in other respects, 
is not come yet. He liae never known the value of 
time, so is not quite accurate in punctuality ; but 
that, I hope, will come, if l can drill him into it 
without hurting him. I think 1 hoar him coming. 
1 am like the poor wizard, who is first puzzled lkow 
to raise tho devil, and then how to employ him. 
Worked till one, then walked with great difficulty 
and pain. — March 5. I have a letter from our 
Member, Whytbank, adjuring me to assist the 
gentleman of the county with an address against 
the Reform Bill, which menaces them with being 
blended with Peebles -shire, and losing, of conse- 
quence, one-half of their function* Sandy Pringle 
conjures me not to be very nice in d loosing my 
epithets. Torwoodlee comas over and gjteaks to the 
same purpose, adding, it will be the greatest ser- 
vice 1 can date the country, Ac. This, ip a man- 
ner, drives me out of a resolution to keen myself 
dear of polities, end let them * fight doe, fight bear.' 
But ! am too espy to be persuaded to beer a hand. 
The young Dube of Bucdsuch comes to visit me 
sleet so f g re mtfe d to shake my dads* and give 
them a met ofihyei!tfag-~&H back, fell edge. 


« Jforefc 7, 8, 9, iflu~In that feu* days I desL 
up, 4 with much anxiety, an a d dr es s hueprobation 
of the BUI, both with rappee* to SelkirkS^n and 
in its general purport. * Mr lawltw. though he h 
os foM aide on the subject, iUs k uq best 
thing 1 overwrote; and I myself tofind 

that It erases he ssidtoweffof Bfci 

it was too d»^amatory-~4oo much Kite apamphlet, 
end went fer too generally into opnotitieib to {detoe 
the county gentlemen, wlio are .timidly Inclined to 
dwell on their own griovancee, rather than the 
public wrong*. Must try to get something for Mr f 
Laidlaw, for l am afraid l am twaddling. I do not ’ 
tliink my head is weakened— vet a strange vacilla- 
tion make* me suspect. Is it not lima that men. 
begin to fed, — becoming, as it were, Infirm of pur* -■ 
potse 1 — 

* Tfet way ntMtaam fits —lei mo thus that 

No nnre of iltat.'— 

Yet why be a child about it ? What must be, will be. 

* March 11 . — This day we had our meeting at 
Selkirk. 1 found Borthwickbrac (late Member) had 
sent the frame of an address, which was tabled by 
Mr Andrew Lang. It unqdlic reverse of mine in 
every respect It was short, and to the point It 
only contained a remonstranco against the incorpo- 
ration with Selkirkshire, and left it to bo inferred 
that they opposed the Bill in other respects. As I 
saw that it mot the ideas of the meeting (six in 
number) bettor by far than mine, 1 instantly put 
that iu my pocket But l endeavoured to ado to 
their complaint of a private wrong, a general clausa 
stating their sense of the hazard of passing at ones 
a bill fell of such violent innovations. But though 
Harden, Alva, nud Torwoodlee, voted for this me** 
sure, it was refused bY the rest of the meeting, to 
my disappointment l was a fool to * stir such a 
dish of skimmed milk ’with so honourable an ac- 
tion.’ 1 If some of the? gentlemen of the press, whose 
livelihood is lying, were to get hold or tins story, 
what would they make of It t It gives' me a right 
to decline future interference, and let the world 
wag — * Trauseat cum cieteris errorilms.’ — I only 
gave way to one jest. A rat-catcher wiu« desirous 
to come and complete his labours in my house, and 
I, who thfglght lie only talked and laughed with 
the servants, recommended him to go to the head* 
courts and meetings of freeholders, where lie would 
find rats iu plenty. 

M I will make my opinion public at every place, 
where I shall be called upon or expected to appear; 
but I will not thrust myself forward again. May 
the Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to. keep this vow 

He kept it in all its parts. Though urged to take 
up his pen against the ministerial Reform Bill, by 
several persons of high consequence, who of coupe 
little knew his real condition of health, lie reso- 
lutely refused to make, any aucli experiment again. 
But he was equally resolved to be absent from no 
meeting at which, as Sheriff or Deputy-Lieutenant, 
he might naturally be expected to appear in hie 
place, and record hie aversion to tiie Bill. The 
first of these meeting* was one of tiie freeholders of 
Roxburgh, held at Jedburgh on the 21st of March, 
and tiiere, to the distress and alarm n£hi* daughter, 
he insisted on being present, and proposing on# of 
the Tory resolutions, — which he did in a speech of 

i Hotspur, fo King Bmry /F. Act U. teat I. " 
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are *&*(*}& he) " on high snthority, 
1, Ja tiwmoM for us,— that we end all 
I to pet oursdvea to aehool 
* to take oat oar degrees at 
J JParU. 1 The French are a very 
itowlotiope^tte; they have often tried to borrow 
mm wu and now we should repay the obligation by 
for mug a leaf from them. But I fear there is 
Cue toeompetibility between the tastes and habits of 
Fnnoe and Britain, and that we may succeed as ill 
In copying them, as they have hitherto done in 
flooring us. We In this district are proud, and with 
mjSoDy that the first chain-bridge was the work of 
* Scotchman. It still hangs where he erected it, 
a pretty long time ego. The French heard of oar 
invention, SM determined to introduce it, bat with 
great improvement* and embellishments. A friend 
of my own saw the thing tried. It was on the Seine, 
at Marly. The French chain-bridge looked lighter 
and airier than the mfotype. Every Englishman 
present was disposed to confess that we had been 
beaten at oar own trade. Bat by and by the gates 
were opened, and the multitude were to pass over. 
It began to awing rather formidably beneath the 
pressure of the good company; and by the time the 
architect, who led the procession in great pomp and 
glory, reached the middle, the whole gave way, and 
he— worthy, patriotic artist— was the first that got 
a ducking. They had forgot the great middle bolt 
-or rather, this iagenious person had conceived 
that to be a ctarasy-looking feature, which might 
safely be dispensed with, while he put some invi- 
sible glmcrack of his own to supply its place.” 

Here Sir Waiter waa interrupted by violent hissing 
and hooting from the populace of the town, who 
had flocked in and occupied the greater part of the 
Court-House. He stood calmly till the storm sub- 
sided, and resumed ; hut the friend, whose notes are 
before me, could not catch what he said, until his 
voice rose with auotiier illustration of the old style. 
u My friends/’ he said, M X am old and failing, and 
you think mo full of very silly prejuflioea ; but I 
have seen a ooud deal of public men, and, thought 
a good deal of public aflhirs in my day, and X can’t 
help suspecting that the manufacturers of this new 
constitution are like a parcel of schoolboys taking 
to pieces a watch which used b go tolerably well 
for all practical purposes, in the conoeit that they 
can put it tugetlier again far batter than tha old 
watchmaker. 1 fear they will fail when they florae 
to the rcconstruetufo, and I should not, 1 confess, 
bo much surprised if it were to turn out that their 
find step hid been to break the mein-epring.*— 
8#t he was again stopped by a confused Babel of 
contemptuous sounds, w hich aoemed likely to render 
Atrther attempts ineffectual. He, abruptly and un~ 
Proposed his Rtwolutioi* and then, turning 
to the riotous artisans, exclaimed — u 1 regard your 
gabble Ho more than the germ on the green.” Ilia 
ceuMnaiK* flowed with indignation, as he resumed 
his seat on the bench. But when, a few momenta 
af t e rw a r ds , the business being over, he rose to with- 
draw, every trace flf paction waa ^one, He turned 


round at the door, and bowed to 1 


ably. Two 


Ifcr October ltto, p n 


, not more, renewed tMr hissing; he 
bowed again, and took leas* fat rile wo rib of the 
doomed gUdkrtor,wbkh I hope none who had joined 
in these insults understood*** 4 * Moanrews vos aa- 
mho.* 

Of this meeting there in but a very slight notion 
in one of the next extracts trnm Ms Diary: another 
of them refers to that mnaekable rirenmstance in 
English history, the passing of the first Reform Bill 
in we Commons, on the 22d of March, by a majority 
of one; and a third to the last really good portrait 
that was painted of himself. This was the work of 
Mr Francis Grant (brother of the Lain! of Kil- 
graston), whose subsequent career has justified the 
Diarist’s prognostications. This excellent picture, 
in which, mm previous familiarity with the subject, 
he was able to avoid the painful features of recent 
change, waa dona for bis and Sir Walter’s friend. 
Lady Ruthven. 

u March 20. — Little of this day, but that it was 
so uncommonly windy that I was almost blown off 
my pony, and was glad to grasp the mane to pre- 
vent its actually happening. I began the third vo- 
lume of Count Robert of Paris, which has been on 
the anvil during all these vexatious circumstances 
of politics and health. But the blue heaven bends 
over all. It may be ended in a fortnight, if t keep 
my scheme. But 1 will take time enough. I thought 
I was done with politics ; but it is easy getting into, 
the mess, but difficult, and sometimes disgraceful, 
to get out. I have a letter from Sheriff Oliver, de- 
siring me to go to Jedburgh on Monday, and show 
countenance by adhering to a set of propositions. 
Though not well drawn, they are uncompromising 
enough ; so 1 will not part company. 

M March 22. — Went yesterday at nine o’clock to 
the meeting ; a great number present, with a mob 
of Reformers, who showed their sense of propriety 
by hissing, hooting, and making all sorts of noises. 
And these unwashed artificers are from henceforth 
to select our legislators. What can be expected 
from them except such a thick-headed plebeian m 
will be *a hare-brained Hotspur, guided by a whim 1 * 
There was some speaking, but net good. 1 said 
something, for 1 could not sit quiet. 1 did not get 
home till past nine, having fasted the whole time. 

u March 25. — The measure carried by a single 
vote. In other circumstances, one would hope for 
the interference of the House of Lords; but it is all 
hab nab at a venture, as Cervantes says. The worst 
1% that there is a popular parte, who want personal 
power, and are highly unfitted to enjoy it. It has 
fallen eerily, the old constitution; no bullying Mira- 
beau to assail, no eloquent Maury to defend it has 
been thrown away Hko a child’s broken toy. Well — 
the good sense of the people is much trusted to; we 
shall see what it will do for ns. Thecura&of Crom- 
well on those whose conceit brought ns to this paasl 
Scd transcat. It is vain to mourn what cannot be 
mended. v 

* March 26. — Frank Grant and his lady came 
here.* Frank will, X believe, if ho at t e nd s to Ik 
prcfeariou, he one of the celebrated men of tiro age. 
He has long been well known to me as the compa- 
nion of my sons and the partner of ay da ugh ter s* 
In youth, that is in extreme youth, ho waa peseta- 
ateqr fend of fox-tan tin* sad otfe* sports, but not 
of any species of garaMTng. He had also a i 


rites of tea Data of Rutland's. 
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lor psfctting, and msds % littie coDoeftm. 
Mhe hsd tense chough to foci thsi s younger b«>- 
ther , i farfem* maid not tat long under the ex* 
penaea of a good stud and *mve collection of etyfc 
rf’oww, he used to avow his intention to spend Jbi* 
patrimony, *boui4l0,000, and then *§sin tomakahk 
fortune by the law. The flret be toon aooomptahed. 
But the tar is not a profession 00 easily acquired, 
nor did Frank** talents lie is that direction. Hie 
paanon for painting turned out better. Gonnotaeura 
approved of hie sketches, both in pendl and oil, but 
not without the sort of criticisms made on theee 00 - 
casions— that they were admirable for an amateur 
—but it could not be expected that he ehould sub- 
mit to the actual drudgery absolutely neeenuwy for 
a profession— sad all that species of criticism Which 
gives way before natural genius and energy of cha- 
racter. In the meantime Frank saw the necessity 
of doing something to keep himself independent, 
having, I think, too much spirit to become a Jock 
ike Laird** brither, drinking out the last gta* of the 
bottle, riding the horses which the lalra wishes to 
sell, and drawing sketches to amuse the hdy and 
the children. He was above all this, and honour- 
ably resolved to cultivate Ills taste for painting, and 
become a professional artist. 1 am no in Jpe of 
painting, but 1 am conscious that Frauds Grant 
possosoes, with much cleverness, a senso of beauty 
derived from the beat source, that is, the observa- 
tion of rosily good society, while, iu many modem 
artists, the want of that species of feeling is so great 
as to be revolting. His former acquaintances ren- 
der his immediate entrance into business completely 
secure, and it will rest with himself to carry on mil 
success. He has, I think, that degree of force of 
character which will make him keep and enlarge 
any reputation which lie may acquire. He has 
confidence, too, in his own powers, always requi- 
site for a young gentleman trying things of this sort, 
i.vho8o aristocratic pretensions must be envied. — 
March 29. Frank Grant is still with me, and is well 
pleased, I think very advisedly so, with a cabinet 
picture of myself, armour and so forth, together 
with my two noble stag-hounds. The dogs sat char- 
mingly, but the picture took up some time. 91 

I must insert a couple of letters written about 
this time. That to the Secretary of the Literary 
Fund, one of the moat useful and best managed 
charities iu London, requires no explanation. 1 he 
other Was addressed to the Rev. Alexander Dyee, 
on receiving a copy of that gentleman's edition of 
Greene’s Plays, with a handsome dedication. Sir 
Walter, it appears, designed to make Peek, Greene, 
and Webster, the subject of an article in the QttSJv 
terly Review. It is proper to observe that he had 
never met their editor, though two or three letters 
had formerly peaeed between them. The little vo- 
lume which he sent in return to Mr Dyce, waa ** the 
Trial of Duncan Terig and Alexander M ac do na ld, 9 9 
— one of the Baanstyne Chib books. 

* Zb 3. IfiekoU, l£*q~ Begidrmr </ tike Literary 
Fund, London. 

'* Abbofcftxd, Wh March 1S3}. 

* Sr, — I am honoured with your obliging letter 
of the*26th current, flattering me with the informa- 

* fits Baott’a letter* e* Dm*n§i*go t p. 371. 


fom umi*niu born 
stewards for foe 


on foe fiat uf 
x* which I*m 

eowy to amr itwfiljftoibq fo 
as I do not noiat to Ltmdonl U ba moo u.. 
and to other trim ijpssifawiif'- 

forte in bdudfof Htocaturty hdv# to know 

why * person, wb » la* Im m«*& ImiNftlgfAt 
public ahtmld Mh Mate MtatflpM!"* 
object it is to reliewj tkotowho bnvo 
(nMtlin IdawKn^iRlMliWAttl NUlfHII 
4. lb. support of the poor «f Mgr own gml Vt 
ooeld justly wxmoo amrifef this wootaoof sriNt* 
nea*,i*hooJd think f did* very wrong thing. But 
the wont, of them whom Mamma. M Mwlltiw 
known 4o mo, are of Midi anatom, the. who* I 
the mean. of sparinrfor the wlfcf of others, it abd- 
nearly «q«al to what I Wish, Anything which ,1 
might miMnh to your fund would, of coring' 
go to the nht of omr objeots, and dm oneouttM 
meat of excellent pereona, doubtless, to whom I 
a atraoger ; and from having tooto aoguahiitM. 
with the apedm of distress to bo removed, I better* 
I dull ala 01 # general purpose boot, by doing onclt 
service m I can to misery which cknfiot bo so likriy 
to sttmet your eyas. 

"I eunot exprem mywif sufficiently upon dm 
proposal which uftppomu mo willing to do good, and 
noloa oat an opportunity to that effect —I at, 
with gmt impost to ttthwtm end other g ang * 
mat of the Food, sir. your obliged humble temsk 

wutm Boon." 

u Totk4 Btv. AUaandtr Dpet, London. 

•• ▲toaWM, MWetfat, ION. 

-Dew Sir, — I had the pfaO o osu of receiving 
OntM^PItn, with which, aa w o rks of great on* 
rioaity, I araMghty gratified. If thaoditor of tho 
Quarterly, oonaents, w ho pcoMthr will, I dull do 
my endeavour to bo aaeflu, though I am not min 
when I an got admission. 1 shall ho inclined to 
inelndo Webster, who, I think, it one of the boot of 
our ancient dramatists s if you will have the kind* 
new to tell die bookaellw to mud it to Whittaker, 
undw cover to mo, aum tf Mr Cad.ll, Edinburgh, 
it will come safe, end bo tbankiMly merited. M»' 
low* and others I have,— sod some TpshHonan 
with the subject, though not much. ’, ><*«•> 

-1 have not been well— threatened with, to* 
termination of blood to the head; but by wit of 
blooding and regimen, t have recovered. I have 
lost, however, line Hamlet, *11 habit of my saoroiae, 
*nd, ohoo able to walk thirty mifci s-day, or rid* a 
homed, 1 on hardly walk a mite, or ride a psay 
ftwretfivo. 

flail send yon, by Whittaker, » little curious 
tract of murder, in which a ghost k» the principal 
The spirit did not carry Ms bout, bow- 
tor the apparition, though lb thouldaeem tfao 
men were guilty, threw so much ritttoule on tho 
whole story, that they Warn acquitted. 1 

-1 wish you had mean no mum of Greene's pres* 
works.— I am, win reg ard, dear afar, your* rin* 
canty, WiiA Scott.” 


To resume the Diary — "March 30. Bob Bum 
das* and hia wife (Mbs Durham that was) earns 
to wend a day or two, X was beartUy glad to sea 

tlblMudiifM 
a a 
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UlDf being mjr earliest sad best friend’s son. John 
Swinton, too, came on, the part of an Anti-Reform 
meeting in Edinburgh, who exhorted roe to take up 
the pen ; but I declined, and pleaded health, which 
God knows I have a right to urge. 1 wight have 
urged also the chance of my breaking down, but 
that would bo a cry of wjlf 9 which wight very well 
prove reel . — April 2. Mr Henry Liddell, eldest 
son of Lord RavenswoHb, arrives here. 1 like him 
and lus brother Tom very much, although they are 
what may be called fine men. Henry is accom- 
plished, is an artist and musician, and certainly lias 
. a tine taste for poetry, though he may never cul- 
tivate it . — April tt. This day I took leave of poor 
Major John Scott, 1 who, being afflicted with a dis- 
tressing asthma, has resolved upon selling his house 
of Ravenswood, which lie had dressed up with much 
neatness, and going abroad. Without having been 
intimate frieuds, wo were always affectionate rela- 
tions, and now we port probably never to meet in 
this world. He has a good deal of the character 
said to belong to the family. Our parting with mu- 
tual feeling may be easily supposed.” 

Tho next entry relates to the last public appear- 
ance that the writer over made, under circum- 
stances at all pleasant, in his native country, lie 
had taken great interest alxmt a new line of mail- 
road between .Selkirk and Edinburgh, which runs 
in view of Abbotsford across the Tweed; but he 
never saw it completed : — 

“April 11. — This day 1 went with Anne, and 
Miss Jane Erakimy* to See the laying of the stones 
of foundation for two bridges in my neighbourhood 
over Tweed and tho Ettrick. There were a great 
tsia ay people assembled. The day was beautiful, 
the srnie was romantic, and tho people in good 
spirits and good humour. Mr Paterson of Gala- 
shiels 9 made a most excellent prayer: Mr Smith 4 
gave a proper repast to tho workmen, aud wo sub- 
scribed sovereigns a- piece to provide for any ca- 
sualty* 1 laid the foundation-stone of the bridge 
over Tweed, and Mr C. B. Scott of Well 8 the foun- 
dation-stone of that of Ettrick. The general spirit 
of good humour made the scene, though without 
pamdc, extremely interesting. 

u April 12. — Wo breakfasted with the Fergus- 
sons ; after which Anne and Miss Erwkine walked 
up the Rhymer's Glen. 1 could as easily have made 
a pilgrimage to Rome with peas in my shoes un- 
boiled. 1 drove home, and began to work about 
ton o'clock. At ono o'clock 1 rude, and sent off 
wliat I had finished. Mr Lnidlaw dined with me. 
In tho afternoon fro wrote five or six pages more. 
I am, i fear, sinking a little from having too much 
space to fiU, and a want of the usual inspiration — 
which makes un>, like the cliariot-wheels of Pha- 
raoh in tho sauda of tho Red Sea, drive heavily. It 
la tho loss matter if this prove, as 1 suspect, the 
last of this fruitful family. — April 13. Corrected 
nroofk in the morning. At ten o’clock began where 
1 had left off at my romance. Laidlaw begins to 


smite the rock for not giving fbrth the water in 
quantity sufficient. 1 have against me the disad- 
vantage of being called the Just, and every one of 
course is willing to worry me. But they have been 
long at it, and even those works which have been 
worst received at their first appearance, now keep 
their ground fairly enough. So we’ll try our old 
luck another voyage. — It is a close thick rain, and 
1 cannot ride, ana I am too dead lame to walk in 
tlic house. So feeling really exhausted, I will try 
to deep a little. — My nap was a very short one, 
and was agreeably replaced by Basil Hall's Frag- 
ments of Voyages. Everything about the inside 
of a vessel is interesting, and my friend B. H. lias 
tiie good sense to know this is the case. I remem- 
ber, when my eldest brother took the humour of 
going to sea, James Watson used to be invited to 
George's Square to toll him such talcs of hardships 
as might disgust him with tho service. Such were 
my poor mother’s instructions. But Captain Wat- 
son 9 could not by all this render a sea life disgust- 
ing to the young midshipman, or to his brother, 
who looked on and listened. Hall's accounts, of the 
assistance given to the Spaniards at Cape Finisterrr, 
and the absurd behaviour of the Junta, are highly 
interesting. A more inefficient, yet a more re- 
solved class of men than the Spaniards, were never 
conceived .— ’April 16. Lord Meadowbank end his 
son. Skene walks with me. Weather enchanting. 
About one hundred leaves will now complete Robert 
of (’aria. Query, — If the last! Answer, — Not 
knowing, can't say. 1 think R will.” 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

Apoplectic Paralysis — Mias Fcrrier — Dr M'Tntosh Mackey— 
Beenes at Jedburgh and Selkirk— Castle Dangerous — Ex- 
cursion to Dougluadiile — Church of St Bride’s, Ate. — Turner’s 
Designs for tlie Poetry — Last Visits to Smailhnim, Bohmt- 
sidc, Ettrick. Ate.— Visit of t'aptain Burns. Mr Adolphus, 
and Mr Wordsworth — “ V arrow Revisited,” and Sonnet 
on the EUUon*. 

April— Oct. 1831. 

The next entry in tho Diary is as follows : — 
u From Saturday 16th April, to Saturday 24 th 
of the same mouth, unpleasantly occupied by ill 
health and its consequences. A distinct stroke of 
paralysis affecting both my nerves and speech, 
though beginning only on Monday with a very had 
cold. Doctor Abercrombie was brought out by the 
friendly care of Cadell, — but young Clarkson had 
already dono the needful, that is, had bled and blis- 
tered, and placed mo on a very reduced diet. Whe- 
ther precautions have been taken in time, I cannot 
tell. I think they have, though severe in themselves, 
beat the disease ; hut 1 am alike prepared.” 

The preceding paragraph has been deciphered 
with difficulty. The blow which it records was 
greatly more severe than any tiiat had gone before 
it. Sir Walter’s friend Lord Meadowbank had 
come to Abbotsford, as usual when on the Jedburgh 
circuit; and he would make an effort to receive the 


* This gentleman. a brother to Die Laird of Raeburn, had 
mads souse fortune In Uw Knit Indies, ami bestowed tbs name 
of IbtwwnuM on s rills which lie built near Melrose. He 
died In 1831* 

* A daughter of Lord Kinnedder'fc— Ahe died in 1896. 

* The Iter. Dr N. Fnterson, now one of tlw Minister* of 

♦Sr John Smith of Daroick, the bu&der of Abbotsford, sod 
architect of them bridges 


6 Thle gentleman died in Edinburgh on 4th February 1838. 

9 The late Captain James Watson, R. N. was distantly re- 
lated to Sir Walter’s mother. Hb sotr/Mr John Watson Gor- 
don, lias risen to great eminence as a pointer ; and his portrait* 
of Scott and Hogg rank among hb best pieces. That of the 
Ettrick Bbepherdb indeed perfect; and Sir Walter’s has only 
the disadvantage of having been done a little too lata* These 
re both In I* 


masterly pictures are 1 


i Mr CsdsU’s possession. 
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Judge In someth!]* of the old style of the ptaee ; 
he eonected several of the neighbouring gentry to 
dinner, and tried to bear his wonted part in the 
conversation. Feeling his strength and spirits flag* 
ging, he was tempted to violate his physician's di- 
ructions, and took two or three glasses of champaign, 
not having tasted wine fat several months before. 
On retiring to his dressing-room he had thte-severe 
shock of apoplectic paralysis, and kept h» bed un- 
der the surgeon's hands for several days. 

Shortly afterwards, his eldest son and his daugh- 
ter Sophia arrived at Abbotsford. It may be sup- 
posed that they both would have been near him 
instantly, had that been poesiblo ; but, not to men- 
tion the dread of seeming to be alarmed about him, 
Major Scott’s regiment was stationed in a very 
disturbed district, and his sister was still in a dis- 
abled state from the relics of a rheumatic fever. 1 
followed her a week later, when we established 
ourselves at Chiefs wood for the rest of the season. 
Charles Scott had some months before this time 
gone to Naples, as an attache to the British em- 
bassy there. During the next six months the Major 
was at Abbotsford every now and then — as often 
as circumstances could permit him to be absent 
from his Hussars. 

D'art — "April 27, 1831* — They have cut me 
off from animal food and fermented liquors of every 
kind ; and, thank God, I can fast with any one. I 
walked out, and found the day delightful ; the woods 
too looking charming, just bursting forth to the 
tune of the birds. 1 have been whistling oh my 
wits like so many chickens, and cannot miss any of 
them. I feel on the whole better than i have yet 
done. I believe I have fined and recovered, and 
so may be thankful. — April 28, 2!>. Walter made 
his appearance here, well and stout, and completely 
recovered from his stomach complaints by absti- 
nence. He has youth on his side ; and I in age 
must submit to be a Lazarus. The medical men 
persist in recommending a setou. I am no fricud 
to these remedies, and will be sure of the necessity 
before I yield consent. The dying like an Indian 
under tortures Is no joke; and as Commodore 
Trunnion says, I feel heart-whole as a biscuit. — 
April 30, May 1. Go on with Count Robert half- 
a-dozen leaves per day. I am not much behind 
with nty hand -work. The task of pumping my 
brains becomes inevitably harder when 

* Both chain pumps am choked below j* 1 

and though this may not be the caso literally, yet 
the apprehension is well-nigh as bad. —May 3. 
Sophia arrives— -with all the children looking well 
and beautiful, except poor Johnnie, who looks pale. 
But it is no wonder, poor thing ! — May 4. 1 have 
a letter from Lockhart, promising to be down by 
next Wednesday. 1 shall be glad to see and con- 
sult with Lockhart My pronunciation is a good 
deal improved. My time glides away ill employed, 
bat I am afraid of the palsy. 1 should not like to 
be pinned to my chair. I believe even that kind 
of life is more endurable than we could suppose — 
yet the idea is terrible to a man who has been 
active. Your wishes are limited to your little dr- 
ele. My own circle in bodily matters is narrowing 
daily; not so in intellectual matters — but of that I 


am perhaps a worse judge. The plough is nearing 
the sod of theihmw. 

"May 5. — A fleece of tetters, which must bo 
answered I suppose,-— all ftwi p ers ona my zealous 
admirers of cctitrae, and expecting »' degree of ge- 
nerosity which will put to rights tel their maladies, 
physical and mental, and that 1 can make up what- 
ever losses have been their lot, raise them to a de- 
sirable rank, and will stand their protector and 
patron. I must, they take it for granted, he asto- 
nished at having an address from a stranger ; on 
the contrary, I would be aatouished if any of these 
extravagant epistles came from any one who had 
the least title to enter into correspondence. — My 
son Walter takes leave of me to-day, to rotum to 
Sheffield. At his entreaty I have agreed to put in 
a so ton, which they seem tel to recommend. My 
own opinion is, this addition to my tortures will do 
me no good — but I cannot hold out against my son. 

" May 6, 7, 8* — Here is a precious job. 1 have 
a formal remonstrance from thoso critical people, 
BaUantyne and Cadell, against the last volume of 
Count Robert, which is within a sheet of being 
finished. 1 suspect their opiniou will be found to 
coincide with that of the public ; at least it is not 
very different from ray own. The blow is a stun- 
ning one, I suppose, for I scarcely feel it. It is 
singular, but it comes with as little surnriso as if I 
had a remedy ready ; yet, God knows, 1 am at sou 
in the dark, and die vessel leaky, I think, into the 
bargain. I cannot conceive dial 1 should have tied 
a knot with my tongue which my teeth cannot un- 
tie. We sliall «eo. — I have suffered terribly, that 
is the truth, rather in body than in mind,* and 1 
often wish I could lie down and sleep without wa- 
king. But I will fight it out if 1 can. It would 
argue too great an attachment of consequence to 
my literary labours to rink under critical clamour. 
Did I know how to begin, 1 would begin again this 
very day, although I knew I should sink at tho 
end. After all, this is but fear and faintness of 
heart, though of another kind from that which 
tremble th at a loaded pistol. My bodily strength 
is terribly gone; perhaps my mental too.” 

On my arrival (May 10th), I found Sir Walter 
to have rallied considerably ; yet his appearance, 
as 1 first saw him, was the most painful right 1 had 
ever then seen. Knowing at what time 1 might 
be expected, he had been lifted on his pony, and 
advanced about half a mile on tho Selkirk road to 
meet me. fie moved at a foot-pace, with Laidlaw 
at site stirrup, and his forester Swanston (a fine 
fellow, who dad all he could to heptane Tom Furdie) 
at the other. Abreast was old Peter Mathieson on 
horseback, with one of my children astride before 
him on a pillion. Sir Walter had had his bead 
shaved, and wore a black silk night-cap under his 
blue bonnet. All his garments hung loose about 
him; his countenance was thin and haggard, and 
there was an obvious distortion in the muscles of 
one cheek. His look, however, was placid — his 
eye as bright as ever— perhaps brighter than it 
ever was in health ; he smiled with the same affec- 
tionate gentleness, and though at first it waa not 
easy to understand everything he said, he spoke 
eheerfhlly and manfully. 

He had resumed, and was trying to recast, his 
novel. All the medical men bad urged him, by 
•very argument, to abstain from any such attempts ; 


> Scat* M Cm*, rude Bonos/* te 
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tpIlMmllMoB Him in silence, or answered with 
Man jotmar rhyme. One note has this poeteeript 
—a parody on a sweet lyric of Borne: — 


^ Dour but>nd*ba'~ 

Doari|iiiiitM bsrtsy-wnter. 


He told me, that la the winter he had more than 
once tried writing with hie own hand, because lie 
had no loiytr the name * pith and birr” that for- 
merly rendered dictation easy to him; but tliat the 
experiment failed. He was now sensible he could 
do nothing without Laidlaw to hold “ tho Bramah 
pen adding, “ Willie ia a kind clerk — 1 see by 
Sun looks when I am pleasing him, and that pleases 
me*” And however the cool critic may now esti- 
mate Count Robert, no one who then saw the author 
could wonder that Laidlaw’s prevalent feeling in 
writing thoee pages should have been admiration. 
Under the fall consciousness that he had sustained 
three or four strokes of apoplexy or palsy, or both 
combined, and tortured oy various attendant ail- 
ments — cramp, rheumatism in half his joints, daily 
increasing tameness, ami now of late gravel (which 
was, though last, not )< ast)— he retained all the en- 
ergy of his will, struggled manfully against this sea 
of troubles, and might well have said seriously, as 
he more than once both said and wrote playfully, 

44 * I Is not In mortals to < nmuamnd surras*, 

Hut wh II do rnurt), Huiiprunius, wu'il deserve H " > 


To assist them in amusing hint in tho hours which 
ho spent out of his study, and especially that he 
might be tempted to make those hours more fre- 
quent, his daughters had invited his fnend the 
authoress of Marriage to come out to Abbotsford ; 
avid her coming a as serviceable. For she knew 
and loved him well, and she hod seen enough of 
affliction akin to his, to be well skilled in dealing 
with it. She could nut be an hour in his company 
without observing what hliod his children with 
tuoro sorrow than all the rest of the case. He 
would begin a story ns gaily as ever, and go on, in 

S te of the hesitation in his sficech, to tell it wall 
, ;hly picturesque? effect ; — but before he reached 
the point, it would seem as if some internal spring 
had given way — lie pauaed and gazed rouud lnm 
with tho blank anxiety of look that a blind man lias 
when he has dropjied Ins staff. l r nthiukuig friends 
sometimes paint d him sadly by gmng Turn the 
catchword abruptly . 1 noticed tho delicacy of Miss 
Fen icr on such occasions. Her sight was bad, and 
she took care not to uno her glasses when lie was 
speaking; and site affected to bo also troubled with 
deafness, and would say — u Well, 1 am getting as 
dull as a post, 1 lufve not heard a word siuco you 
said so and so,” — being sure to mention a circum- 
stance bohmd that at wluch he ltad really halted. 
He then took up the thread with his habitual smilo 
of courtesy — as if forgetting his ease entirely m 
the consideration of the lady's infirmity . 

lie had also a visit from tho learned and pious 
Hr M. liaokay, then minister of Laggan, but now of 
Dunoon — the chief author of the Gaelic Dictionary, 
then recently published under the auspices of the 
Highland Sodety; and this gentleman glen accom- 
modated himself, with tho tact of genuine kindness, 
to the circumstances of the time. 


In the family circle Sir Walter seldom spoke of 
his illness at ail, and whoa he did, it was always 


in the hopeful strain. In private toXaidlaw and 
myself, his language corresponded exactly with the 
tone of the Diary -—die expressed his belief that the 
chances of recovery were few — very few — but al- 
ways sdded, that he considered it his duty to exert 
what faculties remained to him. for the sake of his 
creditors, to the very last “lam very anxious,” 
he repeatedly said to me, “to be done* one way or 
other, with this Count Robert, and a little story 
about the Castle Dangerous, whpdi also 1 had long 
had in my head — but after that I will attempt no- 
thing more — at least not until I have finished all 
the notes for the Novels, &c.; for, m case of my 
going off at the next slap, you would naturally hav e 
to take up that job, — and where could you get at 
all my old wives’ stories!” # 

I felt the sincerest pity for Cadell and B&llautjne 
at this time; and advised him to lay Count Robert 
aside for a few weeks at all events, until die general 
election now going on should be over. lie con- 
sented — but immediately began another scries of 
Tales on French History — which he never com- 
pleted. The Diary says — 

“ May 12. — Resolved to lay by Robert of Paris, 
and take it up when I can work. Thinking on it 
really makes my head swim, and that is not safe — 
Miss* Feiner comes out to us. This gifted pei son- 
age, besides having great talents, has conversation 
the least emgeante of any audior, female at least, 
whom 1 have ever seen among tho long list I have 
encountered with : simple, full of humour, and ex- 
ceedingly ready at repartee; and all this without 
the least affectation of die blue stocking. 

“ May 13 — Mr, or more properly Dr, M‘Intosh 
Mackay comes out to see me; a sample learned man, 
and a Highlander who weighs his own nation justly 
— a modest and estimable person. Reports of mobs 
at all the elections, which I fear will prove true. 
They have much to answer for, who, m gaiety of 
heart, have brought a peaceful and virtuous popu- 
lation t*> such a pass. 

44 May 14. — Rode with Lockhart and Mr Mackay 
through the plantations, and spent a pleasanter day 
than of late months. Story of a haunted glen in 
Laggan: — A chieftain’s daughter or cousin lovid 
a man of low degree. Her kindred discovered the 
intrigue, aud punished the lover's presumption by 
binding the unhappy man, and lay ing him naked in 
one of the largo ante 9 nests common m a Highland 
forest He expired in agony of course, and his 
mistress became distracted, roamed wildly in the 
glen till she died, and her phantom, finding no re- 
pose, haunted it after her death to such a degree, 
tliat the people shunned the road by day as well as 
night Mrs Grant tells the story with the addition, 
that her husband, then minister of Laggan, formed 
a religious meeting in the place, and by the exercise 
of pubhe worship there, overcame the popular terror 
, of Uie Red Woman. Dr Mackay seems to think 
, that she was rather banished by a branch of the 
I Parliamentary road running up the glen, than by 
t the prayers of Ids pr ede ces s or. Dr Mackay, it be- 
ing Sunday, favoured us with an excellent discourse 
on the Soetnian controversy, which I wish my friend 
Mr * * * ♦ had heard.— May 15. Dr M. left us 
early this morning; and 1 rode ana studied ss usual, 
working at the Tales of my Grandfather. Our good 
and leaned Doctor wishes to go down the Tweed 
to Berwick. It is a laudable curiosity, and I hope 
will be agreeably satisfied.” 


1 Addison's Oi fa 



JEDBURGH— ,18 th MAT l€tl. 79 & : 


On tiie 18th, I witnessed a Beene which mate 
dwell painfoUy upon many memories besides mine. 
The rumours of brick-bat and bludgeon work at the 
hostings of this month were so prevalent, that Sir 
Walter’s family, and not less zealously the Tory 
candidate for Roxburghshire himself, tried every 
means to dissuade him from attending the election 
for that county. We thought overnight that we had 
succeeded,' aha indeed, as the r***ult of the vote was 
not at all doubtfal, there was not the shadow of a 
reason for his appearing cm this occasion. About 
seven in the morning, however, when 1 came down 
stairs intending to ride over to Jedburgh, I found 
he had countermanded my horse, ordered the ear* 
riage to the door, and was already impatient to be 
off for the scene of action. We found the town in a 
most tempestuous state: in fact, it was almost wholly 
in the hands of a disciplined rabble, chiefly weavers 
from Hawick, who marched up and down with 
drums and banners, and then, after Ailing the Court- 
hall, lined the streets, grossly insulting every one 
who did not wear the reforming colours. Sir Wal- 
ter’s carriage, as it advanced towards the house of 
the Shortreed family, was pelted with stones; one 
or two fell into it, hut none touched him. He break- 
fasted with the widow and children of his old friend, 
and then walked to the Hall between me and ono 
of the young Shortrceds, He was saluted with 
groans and blasphemies all the way — and I blush 
to add that a woman spat upon him from a window; 
but this last contumely 1 think he did not observe. 
The scene within was much what lias been described 
under the date of March 21st, except that though 
he attempted to speak from the Bench, not a word 
was audible, such was the frenzy. Young Harden 
was returned by a great majority, 40 to 19, and we 
then with difficulty gained the inn where the car- 
riage had been put up. But the aspect of the street 
was by that time such, that several of the gentlemen 
on the Whig side came and entreated us not to 
attempt starting from the front of our inn. Ono of 
them, Captain Russell Eliott of the Royal Navy, 
livtM in the town, or rather in a villa adjoining it, 
to the rear of the Spread Eagle. Sir Walter was 
at last persuaded to accept this courteous adversa- 
ry's invitation, and accompanied him through some 
winding lanes to his residence. Peter Matideson 
by and by brought tho carriage thither, in the same 
clandestine method, and we escaped from Jedburgh 
— with one shower more of stones at the Bridge. 

I believe there would have been a determined onset 
at that spot, but for the zeal of three or four sturdy 
Darnickers (Joseph ShiUinglaw, carpenter, being 
their Coryphaeus), who had, unobserved by us, clus- 
tered themselves ofeaide the footman in the rumble. 

The Diary contains this brief notice: — “May 18. 
Went to Jedburgh greatly against the wishes or my 
daughters. The mob were exceedingly vociferous 
and brutal, as they usually are nowadays. The po- 
pulation gathered in foraudafele numbers— a thou- 
sand from HaWitk also — sad blackguards. Tho day 
passed with much clamour and no mischief. Henry 
Scott was reelected — for the test time, I suppose. 
Trojajuit. 1 left the borough in the midst of abuse, 
ana the gentle hint of Bark Sir Water. Much 
obliged to the brave lads of Jeddart.” 

Sir Walter fully anticipated a scene of similar 
violence at the Selkirk election, which occurred a 


fear days afterwards; but though here also, by help 
of weavers from a distanoe, there was a sufficiently 
formidable display of radios! power, there occurred 
hardly anything of what haw he^m apprehended. 
Here ttfe Sheriff was at home — nown intimately 
to everybody, himself probably knowing, almost all 
of man’s estate by head mark, ht spite of poli- 
tical fanaticism, all but umvermUy beloved as well 
as feared. The only person who ventured actually 
to hustle a Tory elector on his way to the woB at- 
tracted Scott’s observation at tho moment when he 
was getting out of his carriage; he instantly ariaed. 
the delinquent with his own hand — the man's spirit, 
quailed, and no one coming to the rescue, he was 
safely committed to prison until the business or fate 
day was over. Sir Walter had e* oficio to preside 
at this election, and therefore his family would pro- 
bably have made no attempt to dissuade him from 
attending it, even had be staid away from Jedburgli. 
Among the exaggerated rumours of the time, ana 
one that Lord WUliam Graham, the Tory candidate 
for Dumbartonshire, had bceu actually massacred, 
by the rabble of his county town. He had boon 

f ievously maltreated, but escaped murder, though, 
believe, narrowly. But 1 con uever forget tne 
high glow winch suffused Sir Walter’s countenance 
when he heard the overburdened story, aud said 
calmly, in ratlior a clear voice, the trace of his 
calamitous affliction almost disappearing for the 
moment— “ Well, Lord William died at hu» poet — 

* Non siller cLnero* maado Jaoero raeos.** * 

I am well pleased that the ancient capital of the 
For*# did not stain its fair name upon this mise- 
rable occasion; and I am sorry for Jedburgli and 
Hawick. This lost town stands almost within sight 
of Branksome Hall, overhanging also tweet Tetiot'e 
niter tide. Tho civilized American or Australian 
will curse these places, of which he would never 
have hoard but for Scott, as he passes through them 
in some distant century, when perhaps all that 
remains of our national glories may be the high, 
literature adopted aud extended in new lands planted 
from our blood. 

No doubt these disturbances of the general elec- 
tion had an unfavourable influence on the invalid* 
When they were over, he grew calmer and more 
collected; the surgical experiment appeared to be 
beneficial; his speech became, after a little time, 
much dearer, and such were the symptoms of en- 
ergy still about him, that 1 began to think a re- 
storation not hopeless. Sonu business called me to 
London about too middle of June, and when 1 re- 
turned at the end of three weeks, 1 had the satis- 
faction to find that he had been gradually amending. 

But, alas ! the first use he made of this partial 
renovation, had been to oxnose his brain once more 
to an imaginative task, lie began his Castle Dan- 
gerous — tiie groundwork being ggsin an old story 
which he had told in print, many years before, in a 
rapid manner. 1 And now; for the first time, he left 
Bailantyne out of his secre t . He thus writes to 
Gadeil on the 3d of July : — “ I intend to toll this 
little matter to nobody but Lockhart. Perhaps not 
even to him; certainly not to J. B., who having 
turned his back on his old political friends, will no 
longer have a claim to bo a secretary in such 'mat- 
ters, though I shall always be glad to befriend him. Vf 


-Marti*!, Life 
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Jamef's mMrnmmm Count Robert had wound- 
oft&in—th* Diary, already quoted, shows how 
ssvbrely. The last visit this old ally over paid at 
Abbotsford, occurred a week or two after. His 
newspaper had by this time espoused opeflly the 
capse. of the Reform Bill — ana some unpleasant 
conversation took place on that subject, which 
might well boa sore on* for both parties— and not 
ijeait, considering dke whole of Ids personal history, 
for Mr Ballantync. Next morning, being Sunday, 
he disappeared abruptly, without saying farewell; 
and when Scot! understood tliat ho had signified 
an opinion that the reading of the Church service, 
with a sermon them South or Barrow, would be a 
poor substitute for the mystical eloquence of some 
new idol down the vale, no expressed considerable 
disgust. They never met again in this world. In 
truth, Ballsntyiie’s health also was already much 
broken; and if Scott had been entirely himself, he 
would not bavo failed to connect that circumstanco 
In a charitable way with this never strong-minded 
man's recent Abandonment of his own old terra 
firing both religious and political. But this is a 
subject on which wo have no title to dwell. Sir 
Walter's misgivings about himself, if I read him 
aright, now rendered liixu desirous of external sup- 
port; but this novel inclination his spirit would fam 
suppress and disguise even from itself. 

When I again saw him on the 13th of this month, 
lie showed me several sheets of the new romance, 
and told me how he had designed at first to have 
It 'printed by somebody else than BaUantync, but 
that, on reflection, he bad shrunk from hurting his 
feelings on so tender a point. I found, however, 
that he had neither invited nor received any opi- 
nion from James as to what he had written, but 
that he hod taken an alarm lest he should fall into 
aomo blunder about the scenery fixed on (which he 
had never seen but once when * schoolboy), and 
bad kept tho sheets In proof until I should come 
bock and accompany him In a short excursion to 
Lanarkshire, lie was anxious in particular to see 
the tombs m the Church of St Bride, adjoining the 
site of hia M Gastlo Dangerous,” of which Mr Blore 
had shown him drawings; and he hoped to pick up 
some of the minute traditions, in which ho had 
always delighted, among the inhabitants of Dou- 
glasaale. 

We sot out early on the 18th, and ascended the 
Tweed, passing in succession Yair, Asbestiel, In- 
nerleithen, Traquair, and many more scenes dear 
to his early life, and celebrated in hia writings. 
The morning was still, but gloomy, and at length 
we had some thunder. It seemed to excite Mm 
vividly, — and on coming soon afterwards within 
view of that remarkable edifice (Drochel Castle) 
art tbs moorland ridge between Tweed and Clyde, 
which was begun, but never finished, by the Regent 
' Morton — a gigantic min typical of his ambition— 
Sir Walter could hardly be restrained from making 
somo effert to reach it. Morton, too, was a Dou- 
glas, and that name was at present his charm of 
Sbarma, We pushed on to Biggar, however, and 
reaching It toward* sunset, were detained them for 
some timo by want of post-horses. It was soon 
discovered who he was; the population of thedhtie 
town turned out; and he was evidently gratified 
with their respecttyl curiosity. It was the first 
time I observed him otherwise than annoyed upon 
such an occasion. Jedburgh, no doubt, hung on his 


mind, and he might be pleased to find that political 
differences did not interfere everywhere with his 
reception among his countrymen. But 1 fancy the 
cause lay deeper. 

Another symptom that distressed me during this 
journey was, that he seemed constantly to be set- 
ting tasks to his memory. It was not as of old, 
when, if any one quoted a verse, he, from the ful- 
ness of his heart, could not help repeating the 
context. He was obviously in fear that this pro- 
digious engine had lost, or was losing its tenacity, 
and taking every occasion to rub and stretch it. 
He sometimes failed, and save it np with mucria 
cogitandi in his eye. At outer times he succeeded 
to admiration, and smiled as he closed his recital. 
About a mile beyond Biggar, we overtook a mrcel 
of carters, one of whom was maltreating his horse, 
and Sir Walter called to him from the carriage- 
window in great indignation. The man looked and 
spoke insolently; and as we drove on, he used some 
strong expressions about what he would have done 
had this happened within the bounds of his she- 
riffship. As ne continued moved in an uncommon 
degree, I said, jokingly, that I wondered his por- 
ridge diet bad left his blood so warm, and quoted 
Prior’s 

11 Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon a mess of water-gruel?*’ 

He smiled graciously, and extemporised this varia- 
tion of the next couplet — 

“ Yet who shall stand the SberifTs force* 

If Selkirk carter beats hit norae ?** 1 


This seemed to put him into the train of Prior, and 
he repeated several striking passages both of the 
Alma and the Solomon. He was s$H at this when 
we reached a longisb hill, and he got out to walk a 
little. As we climbed the ascent, he leaning heavily 
on my shoulder, we were met by a couple of beg- 
gars, who were, or professed to be, old soldiers botli 
of Egypt and the Peninsula. One of them wanted 
a leg, which ciroumstanqfi^lons would have opened 
Scott's purse-strings, thtiugh for ex facie a sad old 
blackguard; but the felfaw had recognised his per- 
son, as it happened, and in asking an alms bade 
God bless him fervently by his name. The mendi- 
cants went on their way, and we stood breathing 
on the knoll. Sir Walter followed them with his 
eye, and planting his stick firmly on the sod, re- 
peated without break or hesitation Prior's verses to 
the historian Mezeray. That he applied them to 
himself, was touchingly obvious, — mid therefore 1 
must copy them. 


“ Whate’er thy oo ua teymea hewdoea. 
By law and wit. by award aaft gun. 

In thee la a^tMUUv netted; 

And all the ttrbtaworid that view 
Thy wortea* fitettee the pwd e sa dua- 
At once instructed and delighted. 

“Yet for the too* 

What bagger tet 
WHh kneuaaa broke, with 1 
Wfahed dawutly to dia, 

Te have been either If 
Or any mooareb bi 1 

4 ‘ Tii strange. ctaaraetbor ,yet ll tie* to 
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•« The BflBtemwr toagtelcaowu. 

Though hi* Bert part long tiace m dm, 

&m on U» atom (Mm to tawy ; 

And he Who pfc^d tilt hsifeqttai, 

Alter ttie jet£«ull hudatfaeraw, 

Uawilitaf toretim, though weary.” 

We spent the sight at the Inn of Douglas MD1, 
and at an early hear next morning proceeded to 
inspect, under the ears of one of Lord Douglas’s 
tenants, Mr Haddow, the Castle, the strange old 
foerp, the Omrcb, kng since deserted as a place 
of worship, and the very extraordinary monuments 
of the most heroic and powerful family in the an- 
nals of Scotland. That works of sculpture equal to 
any of the fourteenth century in Westminster Ab- 
bey (for such they certainly wore, though much 
mutilated by Cromwell’s soldiery) should bo found 
in so remote an inland place, attests strikingly the 
boundless resources of those haughty lords, ** wliose 
coronet,” as Scott says, * so often counterpoised 
the crown ” The effigy of the best friend of Bruco 
is among the number, and represents him cross- 
legged, an having fallen in battle with the Saraoen, 
when on his way to Jerusalem with the heart of his 
king. — The whole people of the barony gathered 
round the door?, and two persons of extreme old 
age, — one so old that he well remembered Duke 
Willie — that is to say, the Conqueror of Culloden 
— were introduced to tell all their local legends, 
while Sir Walter examined by torchlight these si- 
lent witnesses of post greatness. It was a strange 
and melancholy scene, and its recollection prompt- 
ed some iiasaages in Castle Dangerous, which mijght 
almost have been written at Uie same time with 
Lammermoor. The appearance of the village, too, 
is most truly transferred to the novel; and I may 
say the same of the surrounding landscape. We 
descended into a sort of crypt in which the Dou- 
glasses were buried until about a century ago, when 
there was room for no more; the leaden coffins 
around tlio wall being piled on each other, until the 
lower ones had been pressed flat as sheets of paste- 
board, while the floor itself was entirely paved with 
others of comparatively modem date, on which co- 
ronets and inscriptions might still be traced. Here 
the silver case that once held the noble heart of 
the Good Lord James himsolf, is still pointed out. 
It is in the form of a heart, which, in memory of 
his glorious mission and fate, occupies ever since 
tiie chief piece in tho blazon of his posterity : — 

“ The bloody heart biased In tbs van, 

Announetog Dough*’ dreaded name.” 

This charnel-house, too, will be recognised easily. 
Of the redoubted Castle itself, there remains bat a 
small detached fragment, covered with ivy, close to 
the present manstou; hat he hong over it tong, or 
rather sat beside it, drawing outlines on tho turf, 


cincts. Before the subjacent and surrounding 
and morass were drained* tho position must indeed 
have been the perfect model of solitary strength. — 
The crowd had followed tf*, and were lingering about 
to see him once mere as he got into his carriage. 
They attended him to the spot where it was waiting, 
in perfect d lw g t. Ift was not like a mob, but a 
pro c e ssion. He was again obviously gratified, and 
saluted them waft on earnest jet placid air, as he 
took his leave. Bo s xpr emes in his Introduction 
* attention of Ifr Haddow, 


and abo of Lord DengWs daabnkin, Mr Finlay, 
who had joined ns at the CM)*. 


It was again a darkish cloudy day, with 

occasional muttering* of distant thunder, and per- 
haps the state of the atmosphere toM upon itr 
Walter’s nerves; but t had never before mm him 
so sensitive as bd was aQ the morning after this 
inspection of Douglas. Ae weffrowtcver the high 
tablod&nd qf Leemahago* he ifMaMi I Inow not 
lio w many 1 arses from Walton, fimmsMl Blind 
Harry, with, I believe, almost evfey Stitoaa of Pun* 
bar’s elegy on the deaths of the Mata* (posts*) It 
was now that I saw him, such as ha pkmfs himself 
in one or two passages of his Diary, bat such as his 
companions in the meridian vigour of his life never 
saw him — 44 the rushing of a brook, or the sighing 
of the summer Vrcrsa, bringing the tears into 


his eyes not unpleasantly.” BodUy weakness Istd 
the delicacy of the organisation have, over which 
he had prided himself in wearing a sort of haHt- 
Btoical mask. High and exalted feelings, indeed, 
he had never been able to keep concealed, but lis 
had shrunk from exhibiting to human eye tho softer 
and gentler emotion* which now trembled to the 
surface, lie strove against it even now, and pre- 
sently came back from the Lamout o f the Makers, 
to his Douglasses, and chanted, rather than re- 
peated, in a sort of deep and glowing, though not 
distinct recitative, his first favourite among all the 
ballads, — 

" It km about the UnntMthto. 

Wh*n fiuibanrtman do win tliolr bay, 

Thiil tho Doughty Doogte* ho wrote bunts tide 
To Engteaa toortvo a p»y, M — 

— down to the closing stanzas, which again toft him 
in tears, — 

11 My wound l* doep—I fata would ik*p— 

Toko thou the vanguard of the three, 

And hide me beneath the hmckm-buih, 

That grow* on yonder Uly tee. . . . 

Thl* deed wu done at the Otterbume, « 

About the downing of the day. 

Earl Dough* wo* buried tar the bcMkm-buah, 

And the Percy ted captive away.” 

Wo reached Milton -Lockhart some time bofors 
the dinner-hour, and Sir Walter appeared among 
the friends who received him there with much of 
hin ok! graceful composure of courtesy. Ho walked 
about a little — was pleased with the progress made 
in the new house, and especially commended my 
brother for having given his bridge «* ribs like Both- 
won.” Grecnshields was at hand, and he talked 
to him cheerfully, while tho sculptor devoured his 
features, as under a solemn sense that they were 
before hie eyes for the last time. My brother b tat 
taken care to have no company at dinner except 
two or three near neighbours, with whom Sir Win- 
ter had been familiar througn life, and whose en- 
treaties it had been impossible to resist One of 
these was the tote Mr Elliott Lockhart of Gtoghom 
and Borthwickbrae — long Member of Parliament 
for Selkirkshire — tbs mum whoso anti-reform ad- 
dress had been p re fe rre d to the {Sheriff's by the 
freeholder* of that county in the priding March. 
But, alas t very soon after that address was so- 
eepted, Borthwkkbtme (ep Scott always called Urn* 
from his estate fas the Forest) had a shock of pa- 
ralysto as severs as any bis old friend had as yet 


L He, too* badrallied beyond expectation, 
and his frmfly wefe more hopeful, perhaps, than 
the other’s dared to be. Sir Walter and ho had 
net met for a few years— sof sunk they rode side 
by side, as I well remember, on a merry day's 
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sport st Bowhill ; and l need not tell any one who 
Imew Borthwiokbrae, that a finer or more gallant 
epetBiBon of the Border gentleman tlian he was in 
W» ft! fcnpt never cheered a bunting-field. When 
they now net (kcu quantum mutatif) each Haw his 
otn ease glassed in the other, and neither of their 
manly hearts could well contain itself as they em- 
braced. Each exerted himself to the utmost — 
indeed far too much, and they were both tempted 
to transgress the laws of their physicians. 

At night Scott promised to visit Cleghom on his 
way homo, but next morning, at breakfast, came a 
messenger to Inform us that Borthwickbrac, on re- 
turning to hia own house, fell down in another tit, 
and was now despaired of. Immediately, although 
ho had intended to remain two days, Sir Walter 
drew my brother aside, and besought him to lend 
him homes as fur os Lanark, for that ho must set 
off with the least possible delay. He would listen 
to no persuasion*. — “ No, William,” ho said, “ this 
is a sad warning. I must homo to work while it is 
called day; for the night eoineth when no man can 
work. 1 put that text, many a year ago, on my 
dial-stone; but it often preached in vain.” 4 

Wo started accordingly, and making rather a 
forced march, reached Abbotsford the same night. 
During the journey ho was more silent than J ever 
before found him; — ho Hcwncd to be wrapped in 
thought, and was hut seldom roused to take notice 
of any object wo punned. The little ho said was j 
mostly about Castle Dangerous, which lie now \ 
seemed to feel sun* he could finish in a fortnight, j 
though his observation of the locality must needs ; 
cost the re-writing of several passages in tho chap- 
ters already put into type. 

For two or three weeks lie bent himself sedu- 
lously to his task — and concluded Castle Danger- 
ous, and tho long-HiiHjtcnded Count Robert. By j 
this time he had submitted to the recommendation j 
of all his medical friends, and agreed to spend the 
coming winter away from Abbotsford, among new 
scenes, in a more genial climate, and above alt (so 
ho premised), in complete abstiuenee from all lite- 
rary labour. When Captain Basil Hull understood 
that lie had resolved «m wintering at Naples (where, 
as has been mentioned, his son Charles was attached 
to the British Legation), it occurred to the* zealous 
sailor tliat on such on occasion as this all thoughts 
of political difference ought to ho dismissed, — and 
he, unknown to Scott, addressed a letter to Sir 
James Graham, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
stating the condition of his friend's health, and his i 
proposed plan, and suggesting that it would be a ! 
fit and graceful thing for the King's Government j 
to place a frigate at Ids disposal for his voyage to j 
the Mediterranean. Sir James replied, honourably , 
for all concerned, that it afforded himself, and his j 
Koval Master, the sincerest satisfaction to comply • 
with this hint; and that whenever Sir Walter found ! 
It tfpovenient to <*omo southw*ards v a vessel sliouhl ’ 
be prepared for his reception. Nothing could bo ! 
handsomer than the way in which nil thin matter 
waa arranged* and Scott, dcoph gratified, exclaimed 
that things wore yet in the hands of gentlemen ; 
but that he feared they liud been undermining tho 
state of society which required such persous as 
themselves to be at the head. 

1 This dlsl-ctoue, whkb ittsd Is Hand in front aftbrntd cot- 

rlr S?xrr At 1 ® th * ****** ** *** * lmcrtb ® d » hth 


He had no wish, however, to leave Abbotsford 
until the approach of winter; and having dismissed 
his Tales, seemed to say to himself that he would 
enjoy his dear valley for the intervening weeks, 
draw friends about him, revisit all the familiar 
scenes in his neighbourhood once more; and if he 
were never to come back, store himself with die 
most agreeable recollections in his power, and so 
conduct himself as to bequeath to us who sur- 
rounded him a last stock of gentle impressions. 
11c continued to work a little at his notes and pre- 
facts, the Reliquiae of Oldbuck, and the Sylra 
Abbotsfordiensie ; but did not fatigue himself; and 
when once all plans were settled, and all cares in 
so for as possible set aside, his health and spirits 
certainly rallied most wonderfully. He had settled 
that my wife and I should dine at Abbotsford, hnd 
he and Aime at Chiefswood, day about; and this 
rule was seldom departed from. Both at home and 
in the cottage he w'as willing to have a few' guests, 
so they were not strangers. Mr James (the author 
of Richelieu) and his lady, who this season lived at 
MaxpofHe, and Mr Archdeacon Williams, who was 
spending his vacation at Melrose, wero welcome 
additions — and frequently so — to his accustomed 
circle of tho Scott* of Harden, the Pringles of 
Wliytbank and Clifton, the Russel Is of Ashestid, 
the Brewsters, and the IVrgussons. Sir Walter ob- 
served the prescribed diet, on the whole, pretty accu- 
rately ; and seemed, when in the midst of his family 
and friends, always: tranquil — sometimes cheerful. 
On one or two occasions he was even gay: parti- 
cularly, 1 think, when the weather was so fine as to 
tempt us to dine in the marble-hall at Abbotsford, 
or at an early hour under the trees at f'hiefswood, 
in the old fashion of Rose's Fi te tic Village. 1 la- 
ther think Mr Adolphus was present at one of tin sc 
(for the time,* mirthful doings ; but if so, be has not 
recorded it in his elegant paper of reminiscences — 
i from which I now take my last extract : — 
i 4 ‘ In tho autumn of 1«31 ” (says Mr Adolphus) 

I w the new shock which lmd fallen upon Sir Walter s 
! constitution had left traces, not indeed very cotispi- 
• etious, but juinfully observable; and he was subject 
j to a constant, though apparently not a very sc\ ere 
; regimen, os an invalid. At table, if many persons 
| were present, ho spoke but little, l believe from a 
[ difficulty in making himself heard — not so much 
because his articulation was slightly impaired, as 
that his voice was weakened. After dinner, though 
he still sat with bis guests, he fore boro drinking, in 
compliance with the discipline prescribed to him, 
though he might be seen, once or twice in the 
course of a sitting, to steal a glass, as if inadver- 
tently. I could not perceive Chat his faculties of 
mind were in any respect obscured, except that 
occasionally (but not very often) he was at a loss 
for some obvious word. This failure of recollection 
had begun, 1 think, the year before. The remains 
of his old cheerfulness were still living within him, 
hut thoy required opportunity and the presence of 
few persons to disclose themselves. He spoke of 
liis approaching voyage with resignation more tlian 
with hoj>e, and I could not find Slat he looked for- 
ward with much interest nr curiosity to the new 
scenes in wliich he was about to travel. 

“ The menacing state of affairs in the country he 
was leaviug oppressed him with melancholy antici- 
pations. In the little conversion we had /orineriy 
had on subjects of this kind, I had never found him 
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a querulous politician ; he could look manfully and 
philosophically at those changes in the aspect of 
society, which time, and the progress, well or ill 
directed, of the human mind, were uncontrollably 
working out, though the innovations might uot in 
some of their results accord with lus own tastes and 
opinions. But the revolutions uow beginning, and 
the violence of word aud deed with which t£ey were 
urged on, boro heavily upon his thoughts, and gave 
them, w hen burned in this direction, a gloomy and 
ominous cast When 1 l ft him to go to London, 
lie gave me, as a kind of parting token, a stick, or 
rather club, of formidable si ze and figure, and, as 
he put it into my liand, lie could not help saying, 
between joke and earnest, tli&t it might prove* use- 
ful if 1 were called out to assist the police in a riot. 
But his prevailing humour, even at this period, was 
kindly, genial, and pleasurable. 

u On tiu* last day which 1 had the happiness to 
pass with him among his own hills aud streams, he 
appointed ail excursion to (JoiirtW 1 * and the Lit ms 
of Kttrick. Miss Scott, and two other ladies, one 
of w hom ha«l not been in Scotland before, wore of 
the ]>arty. lie did the honours of the country with 
as much zeal and gallantry, in spirit at leust, as ho 
could have shown twenty years earlier. I recollect, 
that, in setting out, lie attempted to plead his hardy 
habits ns ati old mail-coach traveller for keeping 
the least convenient place in Urn carriage. When 
we came to the Linus, we walked some way up the 
stream, and viewed the bold and romantic little 
torrent from the top of tho high bank, lie stood 
contemplating it iu ail attitude of rest ; the day was 
past w hen a miuutt 'h active exertion would have 
carried him to the water's brink. Perhaps he was 
now for the la*t time literally fulfilling the wish of 
liis own Minstrel, that in the decay of life ho might 

* SUll feol the twrecw; down Kttrlck break.* 

S» much was his great strength reduced, that, as 
he gazed upon the water, one of his stag-hounds 
leaping forward to caress him had almost thrown 
him down ; hut for such accidents ns this he cured 
v * tv little. Wo travelled merrily homeward. As 
we went up some hill, a couple of children hung on 
the back of the carriage, lie sus|K*nded his cudgel 
over them with a grotesque face of awfolness. Tlio 
bruts understood tin* couiitcnancc, and only clung 
the faster. ‘ They do not much mi ml the Sheriff,’ 
said he to us, with a serio-comic smile, and affecting 
to speak low. We mine home late, and an order 
was issued tliat no one should d reuse Though 1 
believe he himself caused tlio edict to l>e mode, he 
transgressed it more tlian any of the party. 9 ’ 

T am not sure whetlicr tlie Royal Academician, 
Turner, was at Ahhotafurd at the time of Mr Adol- 
phus's last visit ; but several little excursions, such 
as the one here described, were made hi the com- 
pany of this great artist, who had come to Scotland 
for the purpose of making drawings to illustrate the 
scenery of Sir Walter's poems. On several such 
occasions l was of the party — and one day deserves 
to be specially remembered Sir Walter took Mr 
Turner that morning, with his friend Skene and 
myself, to Smailhohn Crags ; and it was while loun- 
ging about them, while the painter did his sketch, 
that he told Mr Skene how the habit of lying on 

1 Oakwpod Is flymined tower on the Benin estate In tbs vote 

of Euridu w 
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the turf there among the sheep and lambs, when a 
lame infant, had given liie nind a peculiar tender* 
ness for those animals whudt it had ever since re* 
tained * He seemed to enjoy the scene of hk child* 
hood— yet tliero was many a touch of tadnsen both 
in his ev« and his voice. Ho then earned us to 
Dryburgh, but excused himself from attending v Mr 
Turner into tlio molosure. Mr Skene aud I per* 
ceived that it would be better for us to leave him 
alone, and we both accompanied Turner. Lastly, 
we must not omit to call at Betnersido — for of tliat 
ancient residence of the most ancient family now 
subsisting or Twcedride, he was resolved there must 
be a fit memorial by this graceful hand. Tho good 
laird and lady vero of course flattered with this 
fondness of respect, and after walking about a llttlo 
while among the huge old trees tliat surround tho 
tower, we ascended to, I think, tlio third tier of its 
vaulted apartments, and had luncheon in a stately 
hall, arched also iu stone, but with well-sized win* 
dow» (an being out of harm’s way) duly blazoned 
with shields and crests, and tlie time -honoured 
motto. Uktidk, Bktiok — being the first word* of 
a prophetic couplet- ascribed to Thomas (lie Rhy- 
mer : — 

“ Ikikk*. bcilifc, wlinteVr I* tide, 

Tin re frliiill tie l|;iigM tn llemenlde.** 

Mr Turner’s sketch of this picturesque Peel, and 
its 41 brotherhood of venerable trees,*’ is probably 
familiar to most of my readers/* 

Mr Cudell brought the artist tn Abbotsford, and 
was also 1 think of this Beinci*side party. 1 must 
not omit to record how gratefully all Sir Walter’s 
family foil at tlio time, ami still remember, tlio de- 
licate and wutchftil tenderness of Mr 1'adcU's cou- 
duct on this occasion. Ho i#> managed tlrnt tho 
Novels just finished should remain in tyjies, but not 
thrown oft* until tlie author should havo de)*urtcd ; 
so as to give opportunity for revising and abridging 
them, lie might well be tlie bearer of cheering 
news as to llieir greater concerns, for tlie sale «if 
the Mtujuum had, in spite of political turbulences 
and <liHtractiou.H, gone on successfully. But he pro- 
bably strained a }K>int to make things appear still 
better than they really wen*. Ho certainly spoke 
so as to satisfy his friend that lie need give himself 
no sort of uneasiiieKs about tlie pecuniary results of 
idleness and travel, it was about this time that 
we oliserved Sir Walter beginning to entertain the 
notion tliat his debts were paid off. By degrees, 
dwelling on this fancy, bo believed in it fully and 
implicitly. It was a gr«s* delusion — but neither 
Cade 11 nor any oiio else bad tlie heart to disturb 
it by any formal statement of figures. It contri- 
buted greatly more titan any circumstance besides 
to soothe Sir Walter’s feelings, when it became 
at last necessary that he should tear himself from 
bis land and his house, and the trees which he iuu! 
nursed. And with all tliat was done and forborne, 
the hour when it came was a most heavy one. 

Very near the end there came some unexpected 
tilings to cast a sunset brilliancy over Abbotsford. 
His son, the Major, arrived with tidings that ho 
had obtained leave of absence from his regiment, 
and should be in readiness to sail with his father. 
This was a mighty relief to us all, on Miss Scott's 
account as well as his, for my occuimticms did not 
permit me to think of going with, him, and there 


* 8m ante, p. 23. 

* Be# tott's Poetical Works, sdlticn 1833, vd. v. 
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WWMli .ottV Mur (somexion at hand. But Sir 
W^ter WaadaMg htad — indeed, doarly an lie loved 
alt fifcj ahlWrwti te had a pride in the Major that 
itoo& dtft* far ttaeff and the hearty approbation 
ihkttwdad vnfi^h his eyes whenever turned on 
ltbilt i prtH bnghter than Mver as his own phy- 
flbail atrength decayed. Young Walter bad on this 
•aeaftkm w t «lo*ya horse or two to winter at 
Abbotsford. One Sxa a remarkably tall and hund- 
some dhivrial, jt^ack all over, and when the Ma- 
jor appeared on f one morning, equipped for a little 
sport with the greyhounds, hir Walter insisted on 
being put upon Douce Da' y, and conducted as far 
as th<* < auhlshields Loch to see the day’s work be- 
gun. lie halted on tho high hank to the north of 
tin* hike, and 1 remained to hold his bridle, in case of 
any frisk on the part of the Covenanter at tire “ tu- 
mult great of dogs and men.’* We witnessed a very 
pretty chase or two on the opposite side of the water 
— hut his eye followed always tho tall black htceil 
and his rider. The father might well assure Lady 
Ilavy, that 44 a handsomer fellow never put foot 
into stirrup.” But when lie took a very high wall 
of Indue stones, at which every Iwdy else craned, ns 
casil) and elegantly an if it hail been a puddle in his 1 
stride, the old man’s rapture was extreme. 44 Look 
at him! ” said he — “ only look at him ! Now, isn’t 
hi' a fine fellow (” -This was the last time, I be- 
lieve, that Sir Walter mounted on horseback. 

Ho does not seem to have written ninny farewell 
letters; but here is one to n very old friend, Mr 
Kirk|>atriek Sharpe. He had, apparently, subscribed 
for Lodge’s splendid book of British Portraits, uud 
then, receiving a copy ex dotto a actor is, 1 * * sent his 
own numbers, as they arrived, to this gentleman— 
a payment in kind for many courteous gifts and 
communications of antiquarian and genealogical in- 
terne s — 

44 To Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe^ Em p. 
Prince'* Street , Edinburgh. 

“ Abbotsford, September, Iftll. 

44 My Dear Charles, — I pray you to honour mo 
with your acceptance of the last number of Mr 
Lodge’s Illustrious Persons. My best thanks to 
you for the genealogy, which completes a curious 
subject. I am just netting off for the Mediterra- 
nean - a singular instance of a chnngo of luck, for 
1 liave no sooner put my damaged fortune into as 
good a condition as I could desire, than my health, 
which till now has been excellent, lias failed so 
utterly in point of strength, that while it will not 
allow me to amuse myself by travelling, neither 
will it permit me to stay at home. 

M 1 should liko to have shaken hands with you, 
as there are few I regret so much to part with. 
But it may not be. 1 will keep my eyes dry if pos- 
sible, and therefore content myself with biddiug 
you a long (povUni* an eternal) farewell. But 1 
limy find my wa t > home again, improved as a Dutch 
skipper (hum a whale Ashing, I am very happy 
that 1 am like to see Malta. Always yours, well 
or 1U— W vlter Scon.” 

The same deceptive notion of lus pecuniary af- 
fairs comm out in another little note, tho last I ever 


1 Sir Walter** letter to Mr Lodged puhhxhcr i* now prefixed 

to that insgettkent books the dnulstioo of which has beta, 

to tbs honour of the public, » great, that 1 need not Introduce 


received from him at Chiefswood. I had meant to 
make a run into Lanarkshire for a day or two to 
see my own relations, and spoken of carrying my 
second boy, bis namesake, then between five and 
six years of age, with me in the stage-coach. When 
I mentioned this over-night at Abbotsford, he said 
nothing *— indeed ho was at the moment a little ctosh 
with me for having spoken against some slip he had 
made on the score of liis regimen. Shortly after 1 
got home, came this billet : — 

44 To J. G. Lockhart, Esq., Chiefswood. 

44 Dear Don or Doctor Giovanni, — Can you really 
be thinking of taking Wa-Wa by the coach — ami 
I think you said outside \ Think of Johuiiv, and 
be careful of this little man. Are you par hazard 
something in the state of the poor Capitaine des 
Dragons that comes in singing — 

• Comment ? Parhlcu ! Qu’en perwez yous? 

Bon guntilhamrae, et pas im noun.* 

44 If so, rvmcraljer 4 Richard’s himself again,’ 
and make free use of the enclosed cheque on Cadell 
for £.50. He will give you the read) as you pass 
through, and you can pay when I ask. Put horses 
to your carriage, and go liidalgo fashion. We shall 
all liave good days yet. 

* And those «ud d.iy*. \ou deism to &peud 
\V itli mo, 1 ntmll nqiute tin in all ; 

Kir Eustace for lib* frumN tdiull send. 

And tliunk their love in Growling hull/ 8 

; W. S.” 

On the 17th of September the old splendour of 
Abbotsford was, after a long interval, and for the 
last time, rev ived. Captain James Git ucairu Burns, 
son of the poet, had come home on furlough from 
India, and Sir Walter invited him (with his wife, 
and their cicerones Mr and Mrs M 4 Diarmid of 
Dumfries) to upeiui a day under his roof. The 
neighbouring gentry were assembled, and having 
his son to help him, Sir Walter did most grace- 
fully the honours of the table. As, according to 
him, 44 a medal struck at the time, however poor, 
is in one respect hotter tlion any done afterw ards,*’ 
1 insert some \ crises with which he was pleased, 
and which, I believe, express the Miicero fi*ehng-. 
with which every guest witnessed this his parting 
feast: — 

LINES WRITTEN ON TWKEDSIDE, 

September the IWA, 1831. 

A <Ur I’ve seen wliose brightness pierced tlie cloud 
Of pain and sorrow , both for great mid small — 

A night of Mowing runs, and pibroch* loud, 

Umo inure wuhm die Minstrel's blazon'd haft. 

** rjwn this frozen hearth pile crackling trees ; 

L«»t e\t*nr silent cltirthach And its stnn^s ; 

l ufurl once more tho banner to the bret.4c ; 

No warmer wulcowe for the blood of kings J " 

From ear to ear, from eje to glistening e>e. 

Leap the glad tidings, and the glance of glee ; 

Perish the hopelev hrenst that beats not high 
At thought beneath Ills roof that guts! to see ' 

What princely stranger conies? — what e tiled lord 
From the far East to Scotia's strand returns— 

To sUr with Joy the towers of Abbotsford, 

And ** wake the Minstrel's soul ? ” — The boy of Bums. 

O, Soared Genius! blessing on the chains. 

Wherein thy sympathy eon minds entwine ! 

Beyond the conscious glow of kindred veins, 

A power, a spirit, and a cluurtu art Vdne. 

Thine offspring sham them. Thou hast trod the land — 

It breathes of thee— and men, through rising tears, 

I Behold the image of thy manhood stand, 
j Mars noble than a galaxy of Peers. 

I • Sue CnbU'i St> Kuttacee^. 
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And He — Ida fitibfr* bones had quatoft, I area. 

But that with holier pride his heart- tiring* bound. 
Than if hie U<m& had King or Kaiser Uvn, 

And star and arose on every bosom round. 

IHpli strain* were pour’d of many a Border spear. 

While gentle fingers swept a throbbing *1 h4i ; 

A manly voiea, in manly notea and clear. 

< »f lowly love’* deep bliss responded writ 
Tho children sang tin? tialbult of thvlr sire* : 

Serene among them ant the hoary K night ; 

And, if dead Bards have sun for earthly lyres. 

The Peasant's shade was near, and drank delight 
A* through the woods wo took our homeward way, 

Pair shone tlio moon la&< night on Eildon 1IUI ; 

Soft rippled Tweed's broad wave lieneatli her ray. 

And in sweet murmur* gu&h'd the Huntly rilC 
Heaven send the guardian et*niu» of the vale 
llivilth yet, ntul strength, and length of honoured <bys. 
To tinker the world with many a uaUaut trie. 

• And hear his children’s children chant his lays. 
Through seas unruffled may tlie vessel slide. 

That bears her Poet far ir mi Melrose’ glen 1 
And may his pulse In* steadfast as otir 
When happy breezes waft him back again ! 


On the 20th Mrs Lockhart set out for London 
to prepare for her father’s reception there, and for 
the outfit of ltis voyage ; and on the following day 
Mr Wordsworth and his daughter arrived from 
Westmoreland to take farewell of him. This was 
n very fortunate circumstance : nothing could have 
gratified Sir Walter more, or sustained him lxtter, 
if he needed any support from without. Oil tho 
22*1 — all bin arrangements being completed, and 
Laidlaw liaving received a paper of instructions, 
the last article of which repeats tho caution to be 
ik very eaivFul of tho dogs’’ — these two great poets, 
who had through life loved each other well, and, in 
spite of very different theories ns to art, appre- 
ciated each other’s genius more justly than inferior 
spirits ever did either of them, spent the morning 
together in a visit to Newark. Hence tho last of 
the throe poems by which Wordsworth )uia con- 
nected his name to all time with the most romantic 
of Scottish streams. But 1 need not transcribe a 
piece so well known as tho u Yarrow Revisited.” 

Sitting that evening in the library, Sir Walter 
said a good deal about tho singularity that Field- 
ing and Smollett hail both been driven abroad by 
declining health, and never returned ; — which cir- 
cumstance, though his language was rather cheer- 
ful at this time, he had often before alluded to in 
a darker fashion ; and Mr Wordsworth expressed 
liis regret that neither of those groat masters of 
romance appeared to have been surrounded with 
any due marks of respect in the close of life. 1 
lia*p|XMicd to observo that Cervantes, on his last 
journey to Madrid, met with an incident which 
seemed to have given him no common satisfaction. 
Sir Walter did not remember the passage, and de- 
sired me to find it oat in the life by Pellicer which 
was at hand, and translate it. I did so, and he 
listened with lively though pensive interest. Our 
friend Allan, the historical painter, had also come 
out that day from Edinburgh, and he lately told 
me that ho remembers nothing he ever saw with 
so much sad pleasure as the attitudes and aspect 
of Scott and Wordsworth as the story went on. 
Mr Wordsworth was at that time, I should notice 
— though indeed his noble stanzas tell it— in but 
a feeble state of general health. He was, more- 
ovor, Buffering so much from some malady in his 
eyes, that hMvore a deep green shade over them. 
Thus he sat ^between Sir Walter and his daugh- 


ter: abrft omen— -but it van no wonder that Allan 
thought as much of Milton at of Cervantes. The 
anecdote of the young stu lsnfs raptures on dta» 
covering that he lad been riding all day with the 
author of Don Quixote, is introduced in the preface 
for Count Robert, and Gaul* Dangerous, which— 
(for 1 may not return to the subject) — came out 
at the dose of November in four volumes, aa tho - 
Fourth Series of Tales of My Landlord. 

The following Sonnet was, no doubt, composed 
by Mr Wordsworth that same evening of the 22d 
September : — 

1 A Mih, mi of doufis, or wosplns vela, 

Nor of the setting sun's esthetic U*m 
Engendered, I v»«* o'er Kildon's triple bright ? 

' r awmlilod there complain 


For kindred' power departing from thrir right j 
While Tweed, best pleased in clmutlng a blilho strain, 
&uldent his voice again. and yet sarin. 

Lift up your limit*, ye mourners ! for tin* might 
Of the whole world’s good wisties with him goes j 
liloKslngs and prayers, in nobler Ktituw 
1‘lmn sroptiuil K mg or kvurolled Conqueror knows. 
Follow flits wondrtnis potentate. Be true. 

Ye winds of ooeann, Mtd tlm midland sea. 

Wafting your charg** to soft FurUiunopc." 


CHAPTER LXX.Yf. 

Rohcky - London - - F.|itU|ih on ll«k*n Wsllwr— Portsmouth 

— Voyage in tliu Hurl mm — < jmluun'a Inland — Letter to Mr 

Skenu — Mallii — Notes by Mrs John I>uvy. 

Harr. — Doc. 1031. 

Early on tho 23d of September, Sir Walter left 
Abbotsford, attended by his daughter Anne, and 
myself, and we reached London bv easy stage* on 
tho 28 tli, liaving spout one dav at Hoke by. I have 
nothing to mention of thin journey except tlutt, 
notwithstanding all hia infirmities, ho would not 
paaa'any object to which he had ever attached ape- 
eial interest, witliout getting out of the carriage to 
revisit it. ltis anxiety (for example) about tlio 
gigantic British or Daniah effigy’ in the churchyard 
at Penrith, which wo had all seen dozens of times 
l>efore, w*cnud as groat as if not a year had fled 
since 1797. It may be supposed that his parting 
with Mr Merritt was a grave otic. Finding tiint 
he had left the ring ho then usually wore, behind 
him at one of the inns ou the road, lie wrote to his 
friend to make inquiries after it, as it had been 
dug out of the ruins of Hermitage Castle, and pro- 
bably belonged of yoro to one of the “Dark Knights 
of Liddesdale;” and if recovered, to keep it until 
ho should romo back u> reclaim It, but, in the 
meantime, to wear it for his sake. Tho ring, which 
is a broad belt of silver, with sin angel holding the 
Heart of Douglas, was found, and is now worn by 
Mr Morritt. 

Sir Walter arrived in London in the midst of 
the Lords* debates on the second Reform bill, and 
the ferocious demon M rations of the"popUiOGo on its 
rejection were in part witnessed Whim. He saw 
the houses of several of the chief Tories, and above 
all, that of the Duke of Wellington, shattered and 
almost sacked. Ho beard of violence offered to 
the persons of some of his own nc/ble friends; and 
having been invited to attend the christening of 
the infant heir of Buecleuch, whose godfather the 
King bad proposed to be, on a day appointed by 
his Majesty, he had the pain to understand that tho 
ceremony must be adjourned, because it was net 
considered safe for his Majesty to visit, for each a 
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purpose, the palace of one of his most amiable as 
well aft illustrious peers. 

The following is part of a. letter which I lately 
received from Sir Walter’s dear friend and kins- 
man, Mr Scott of Gala : — (< The last time I saw 
Sir W. Scott was in Sussex Place, the day after he 
arrived from Scotland, on his way to Italy. 1 was 
prepared for a change in his appearance, hut was 
not struck with so great a one as I had expected. 
He evidently had lost strength since I saw him at 
Abbotsford the previous autumn, but his eye was 
good. In his articulation, however, there was too 
manifest an imperfection. We conversed shortly, 
as may bo sup|)osed, cm his health. * Weakness/ 
lie observed, 4 was his principal complaint.’ I said 
that 1 supposed lie had been rather too fatigued 
with his journey to leave the house since his ar- 
rival. 4 Oh no,’ lie replied, 4 1 felt quite able for a 
drive to-day, and have just come from tlio city. I 
paid a visit to my friend Whittaker to ask him for 
some book of travols likely to bo of use to me on 
my expedition to the Mediterranean. Here’s old 
Brydono accordingly, still as good a companion as 
any he could recommend.’ ‘A very agreeable one 
certainly,’ I replied. — 4 Brydono’ (sail! he) 4 was 
sadly failed during his latter years. Did you ever 
hear of his remark on his own works !’ — 4 Never.’ 

1 Why, his family usually rend a little for his 
amusement of an evening, and on one occasion he 
was asked if he would like to hear some of his 
travels to Sicily. Ho assented, and seemed to 
listen with much pleasure for some time, but he 
was too far gone to continue his attention long, and 
starting up from a do/.o exclaimed, “That’s really 
a very amusing hook, and contains many curious 
anecdotes — l wonder if they are all true.”’ — Sir 
Walter then spoke of as strange a tale ns any tra- 
veller could imagine — a new volcanic island, Viz. 
which had appeared very lately — and seemed anx- 
ious to see it, 4 if it would trait for him/ he said. 
The offer of a King’s ship had gratified him, and 
lie ascribed this very much to the exertions of 
Hoatil Hall; 4 That curious fellow/ said lie, 4 who 
takes charge of every one's business without ne- 
glecting his own, has done a great deal for me in 
this matter.’ — I observed that Malta would inte- 
rest him much. The history of the knights, their 
library, *Nte., he immediately entered on keenly. — 
4 1 fear I shall not bo able to appreciate Italy as it 
deserves/ continued he, 4 as I understand little of 
painting, and nothing of music.* — 4 But there nro 
many other subjects of interest/ I replied, 4 and to 
vou particularly — Naples, St Elmo, Prestum, La 
Montagna, Pompeii in fact, I am only afraid you 
may luive too much excitement, the had effects of 
winch I, as an invalid, am too well aware of.’ — I 
hod before this, from my own experience, ventured 
several hints on the necessity nf caution with re- 
gard to over-exertion, but to* these he always lent 
nn unwilling ear. 

44 Sir Walter often digressed during our conver- 
sation,' to the state of the country, about which he 
seemed to havo much anxiety. I said we had no 
Nii)tuleon to frighten us into good fellowship, and 
from want of something to do, lvcgau fighting with 
each other— 4 Aye/ said he, 4 after conquering that 
Jupiter Scapin, and bring at the height of glory, 
one would think tlte people might ho content to sit 
down and cat the pudding ; hut no such thing.’ — 
* When WO* vo paid more of the cash it has cost. 


they will be more content’ — i I doubt it : they are 
so Mattered and courted by Government, that their 
appetite for power (pampered a s it is) won’t be easily 
satisfied now.’ — When talking of Italy, by the way, 
I mentioned that at Naples ho would probably find 
a sister of Mat. Lewis’s, Lady Lushiugton, wife of 
the English consul, a pleasant family to whom Lewis 
introduced me when there in 1817 very kindly ; — 
4 Ah, poor Mat 1* said he ; *■ he never wrote anything 
so good as the Monk — he had certainly talents, 
but they would not stand much creaming* 

44 The Forest and our new road (which had cost 
both so much consultation) were of course touched 
on. The foundation of one of the new bridges had 
been laid by him — and t/us should bo commemorated 
by an inscription on it. — 4 Well/ said he, 4 how I 
should like to have a ride with you along our new 
road, just opposite Abbotsford — I will hope to be 
able for it some day.* Most heartily did 1 join in 
the w ish, and could not help flattering myself it 
might yet be possible. When we parted ho shook 
hands with me for some time. 1 le clid so once more 
— but added firmly — 4 Well, wo ’ll have a ride yet, 
some day.* I pleased myself with the hope that he 
augured rightly. But on leaving him, many mis- 
givings presented themselves ; and the accounts 
from the continent served hut too surely to confirm 
these apprehensions — never more did I meet with 
my illustrious friend. There is reason I believe to 
he thankful that it was so -nothing could have 
been more painful than to witness the wreck of a 
mind like his.” 1 

During his stay, which was till the i*ihl of Octo- 
ber, Sir Walter called on many of his old friends ; 
but he accepted of no hospitalities except break- 
fasting once with Sir Robert lnglis, on Claphum 
Common, nnd once or twice with Lady Gifford at 
Hochainpton. Usually he worked a little in the 
morning at notes for the Magnum. 

Dr Robert Forgussim, one of the family with 
which Sir Walter had lived all his days in such 
brother-like affection, saw him constantly while ho 
remained in the Regent's Park ; ami though neither 
the invalid nor his children could fancy any other 
medical advice necessary, it was only due to For- 
gusson that some of his seniors should be culled in 
occasionally with him. Sir Henry Halford (whom 
Scott reverenced ns the friend of Baillie) and Dr 
Holland (an esteemed friend of liis own) came ac- 
cordingly ; and all the three concurred in recog- 
nising certain evidence that there was incipient dis- 
ease id the brain. There were still, however, such 
symptoms of remaining vigour, that they flattered 
themselves, if their patient w r ould submit to a total 
intermission of all literary labour during some con- 
siderable space of time, the malady might yet bo 
arrested. When they left him after tlio first in- 
spection, they withdrew into an adjoining room, and 
on soon rejoining him found, that in the interim ho 
had wheeled his chair into a dark corner, so that 
he might see their fact's without their being able to 
read his. When he was informed of the compara- 
tively favourable views they entertained, he ex- 
pressed great thankfulness ; promised to obey all 
their directions as to diet and repose most scrupu- 
lously ; and he did not conceal from them, that “ he 
had feared insanity and feared them.'* 

The following are extracts from his Dior}* : — 


1 Mr Scott of Gals died at Edinburgh Mi Angist 184a 
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u London , October 2, 1831. — I have been very ill, 
and if not quite unable to write, I have been untit 
to do it. 1 have wrought, however, at two Wa- 
verfey tilings, but not well. A total prostration of 
bodily strength is my chief complaint. I cannot 
walk 'half a mile. There is, besides, some mental 
confusion, with the extent of w hich I am not, per- 
haps, fully acquainted. I am periiap* setting. I 
am myself inclined to think so, and like a day that 
has been admired as a fine one, the light of it sets 
down amid mists and storm*. I neither regret nor 
fear the approach of death, if it is coining. 1 would 
compound fora little pain instead of this heart!©** 
muddincss of mind. The expense of this journey, 
*\.c. will be considerable; yet these heavy burdens 
cmi]d be easily borne if 1 were to Iki the Walter 
J^eott I once was — but the change is great. And 
the rui.i which l fear involves that of my country. 
Well says L'olin Mackenzie — 

* shall ti»i* I violation tfnk«* thv'towors atone ? 

.No, fair 1 lllaixloimn ! sueli rum ’twill Lrtnar, 

That the whirl shall have nomr to im*i'Ule tin? tlironi», 

Alai thy fate shall l*e link'd with the futo of thy kin#.* 1 

K We arrived in London after a long journey- — the 
weakness nl' my limbs palpably increasing, and the 
lucdieiiie pivsi.ri.ied making me weaker every day. 
l.ocklmrt, poor fellow, is a* attentive as possible, 
and I have, thank God, no pain whatever; could 
the decay but be so easy at last, it would be tuu 
liapp.v. ihit i fancy the instances of Kuthanosia 
are not in very serious cases very common. In- 
stances tliert! certainly are among the learned and 

the unlearned— -Dr black, Tom I'urdic. 1 should 
like, if ir. pleased God, to slip till in such a quiet 
way : but we must take what fate sends. I have 
not warm hope's of being myself again. 

u Oct of nr 1 *J. - Lord Mahon, a very amiable as 
well as clever young man, comes to dinner with Mr 
4’roker, Lady Louisa Stuart, and Sir John Malcolm. 
Sir John told us a story about Garrick and his wife. 
The lady admired her husband greatly, lmt blamed 
him for a last© for low life, aud insisted that he 
loved better to play Scrub to a low-lifed audience 
than one of his superior character* lieforv an au- 
dience of taste. Uu one particular occasion she 
was at her box ill the theatre. Richard 111. was 
the performance, and Garrick's acting, particularly 
in the night-scene, drew down universal applause'. 
After the play was over, Mrs G. proposed going 
home, which Garrick declined, alleging he had 
some business in the green-room which must detain 
him. In short, the lady was obliged to acquiesce, 
aud wait the beginning of a new entertainment, in 
which was introduced a farmer giving his neigh- 
bours an account of the wonders seen in a visit to 
London. This character was received with such 
peals of applause, that Mrs Garrick Itegan to think 
it exceeded those which had lieeu so lately lavished 
on Richard the Third. At last she observed her 
little spaniel dog was making efforts to got towards 
the balcony which separated him from the facetious 
farmer — and then she became aware of tbe truth. 
c How strange/ he said, ‘ tliat a dog should know 
his master, and a woman, in the same circumstances, 
should not recognise her husband ! * 

“ October 16.* — A pleasant breakfast at Roeliamp- 
ton, where I met my good friend Lord SidmouUi. 
Op m/ way back, I called to see the repairs at 

1 See ItnliBdof EHamtanan Castle in the Mlwtreliy.-M. 
cat Works, voL iv. p, 36k 


i Lambeth, wliich are proceeding under the able dt- 
! rection of Blore, who met me ’here. They .ire in 
the best Gothic taste, and executed at tho expense 
o & a large sum, to be* seed ed by way of mortgage 
payable in fifty years, each incumbent within the 
time paying a proportion of about £4000 a-ycar. 
I was piuiMHl to soo this splendour of church ar- 
chitecture returning again. — Oct, 18* Sophia had 
a small but lively pa«*ty test night, as indeed sho 
has had every iught sluice we were her® — Lady 
Stafford, Lady lxmisa Stuart, Lady Montagu, Miss 
Montagu, Lady Davy, Mrs M‘Lcod, and her girls 
— Lord Montagu, Macleod, Lord Dudley, Rogers, 
Mackintosh. A good deal of ringing.” 

Sir Walter seemed to enjoy having ono or two 
friend* to meet him at dinner — and a few more in 
the evening*. Those named in Uie last entries 
came all of them frequently; and so did Lord Mel- 
ville. the Bishop of Exeter, Lord Ashley, Sir David 
Wilkie, Mr Thomas Moore, Mr Milinnn, and Mr 
Washington Irving. At this time the Reform Rill 
for Scotland was in discussion in tlie House of Com- 
mons. Mr Crnker made a very brilliant Hpcech in 
ojq>ohitioii to it, and was not sorry to have it said, 
that he had owed his inspiration, in no small de- 
gri fc e, to having risen from the table at which »Scott 
sat by his side. Hut the most regular of the even- 
ing visiters was, 1 think. Sir James Mackintosh. 
Jle hum himself in very feeble health; and what- 
ever might have been the auguries of others, it 
struck iuo that there was uppermost with him at 
every parting tho anticipation that they might ne- 
ver meet again. Sir James's kind assiduity was 
the more welcome 1 , that hi* itp|H'arance Imninhod 
tho politics uf the hour, ou which his old friend's 
thought* wore too apt to iirood. Their conversation, 
wherever it might begin, was sure to fasten ero 
long cm Lochaber. 

When lo*t in Edinburgh, Scott liad given his 
friend Willium Rum, architect, directioim to pre- 
pare at hi* expense a modest monument, for tho 
grave of Helen Walker, the original of Jcanio 
Dean*, in Ihe church-yard of Jrongrey. Mr Bum 
now informed him that the little pillar was in ruadi- 
ness, and on the HUh October Sir Walter scut him 
this beautiful inscription for its- - 

THIS KTONK WAS ERECTED 

IIV T1IE AUTlIOIt OF W AVKRL E Y 
TO THE MEMORY 

or 

HELEN WALKER,, 

WHO DIED IN Til »I YEAR OF GOD 1701. 

THIS HUMBLE INDIVIDUAL PRACTISED IN REAL LtPB 
TUB VIRTUES 

WITH WHICH FICTION HAS INVESTED 
TIIK IMAGINARY CHARACTER OF 

JKANIE DEANS; 

REFUSING THE SLIGHTEST DEPARTURE 
FROM VERACITY, 

EVEN TO SAVE THE LIFE OF A SISTER, 

SHE NEVERTHELESS SHOWED HER 
KINDNESS AND FORTITUDE, 

IN RESCUING HER FROM THE SEVERITY OF THE LAW, 
AT TIIB EXPENSE OF PERSONAL EXERTIONS 
WHICH TI1K TIME RENDERED AS DIFFICULT 
AS TIIB MOTIVE WAS LAUDABLE. 

RESPECT THE GRAVE OF POVERTY 
WHEN COMBINED WITH LOVE OF TRUTH 
AND DEAR AFFECTION. 
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It ww on this day also tliat be completed the 
preface for his forthcoming tales; and the concht* 
von is so remarkable that 1 most copy it'— 

“ The fentto reader Is acquainted* that these are, in all pro- 
bability* the test tales which it will be the lot of the Author to 
eulanlt to the public. lie is now on the eve of visiting foreign 
parte* a ship of war Is commissioned by its Royal Master to 
camr the Author of Waverley to climates in which he may 
possibly obtain such a restoration of health as may sene him 
to spin his thread to an end in his own country lfad lie con 
tinned to prosecute his usual literary labours it sec ms Indeed 
probable that at the term of years he has already attained* the 
howl t » use the pathetic language of Scripture w< uld have 
titan broken at the fountain , and little can one, who has en 
Jow d on the whole an uncommon share of the most Inestimable 
of worldly blowing*, be entitled to complain, that life, advan 
cm* to its period, should be attended with its usual proportion 
of shad* wn and storm* They hate affected lorn at least in no 
m n painful manni r than Is Inseparable from the discharge of 
tins part of the ri« bt of humanity Of those whew relation to 
him in tlie ranks of life might have ensured him the ir sympathy 
uti i r Indisposition many are now no more , and those who 
t mv vet follow in ids wake are entitled to expect in hearing 
in vitahle evils, an exmuplo of tinnne** and patience more 
ispiduUy on the part of me who has enjoyed no small good 
f rtunt (luring tlio course of his pilgrimage 

* I he public have claims on his gratitude for which the 
Author of Waverley ha* n i adequate means of < x| Tension 1 ut 
he may bo permitted to hopt that the powers of his mind* 
lull ns they im may not have a cliff rent (late from those of 
his I ody and that he m t> again meet his patronizing friends 
if n t exactly in his old fnslii n of iiUruturt nt least m some 
branch, width may not tall forth the remark tt it — 

* Super flu us lags the v« It r I It c. ilitg* I 

Next morning, the Honourable Captain Henry 
I Him an* K N, who- was at thia time storekeeper 
of the Ordimnt t , and who had tak* n a great deal of 
troubh in umuiging math rs for the voyage, tailed 
cm Sit Walt* r to inti educe to him C a p tain* now Sir 
Hugh 1'igot* the comiiianding-nftut rot the Barham 
The Diary savs “October 19 Captain H Duncan 
called with ( apt mi Bigot, a smart looking gentle- 
manlike) man, who announce* hi* purpose of sailing 
on Monday 1 lmvo mad* my preparation* for being 
on bootd on Sunday, which is the day appointed 
“ ( aptaui Duncan told mu j*k ulaily no\t r to take 
a naval Captain** word on short, and quoted Sir 
William bcott, who need to *av waggishly, that 
then wo* notlung so accommodating on shore, but 
wh« n on honid, ho In i ante a peinnptory hon 
Htnr> Duncan ha* b«ha>ed very kindly, and savs 
hi onh discharges tin wishes of hi* wrvuo m 
making im a** cosy a* possible, winch h very hand 
Homo too lugli a compliment foi nit 1 iNo danger 
ot fmd, t xu pt about politic «, which would be, im 
politic on mv pait, and though it barn out one gnat 
Huhpitof discussion, it luma mough health * 

\\ nit* a arrive*, ready to sail So what httlo re- 
mains muMt Ihj douo without loss of time 

** I have this countiy uiuirtam if it has got a to 
tal pai don or only a/eprn vc I won t think of it, 
at* 1 can do no good It atom* to be in one of those 
cnee* by whit h Prov i It net rt duces n itiona to their 
onguml tic nunt* If I had my htaltli, l should 
take no woildh In** not to bo in tin hustle, but 
f am a* weak u* watu, and I Khali bo glad when 
1 have put the Mediterranean between the island 
and me 

M October 23 — Mistv morning — look* hko a v el- 
low fog* winch i* the mm of London 1 would 
hardly taka my share of it for a share of its wealth 
and its curiosity — a vile double distilltKl fog, of the 
moat intolerable kind. tluldnn scarce stirring 
Jit, but Baby and Macao beginning their Macao 
note * — n 

1 Johnson s Vanity of Human ff s* t» u p. 1 n 

* I ho non. Captain Duncan youngest son tfl ord Duncan, 


WALTER* SCOTT. 

Dr Fergusson found Sir Walter with this page of 
his Diary Wore him, when he called to pay his fare- 
well visit. “ As he was still working at his MSS 
say s the Doctor, a I offered to retire, but was not 
permitted. On my saying I had come to take leave 
of him before he quitted England, he exclaimed, 
with much excitement — ‘ England is no longer a 
place for an honest man. I shall not live to find it 
bo ; you may. 9 He then broke out into the dctailb 
of a very favourite superstition of his, that tlio 
middle of every century had always been marked 
by some great convulsion or calamity in this island 
Already the state of politics preyed much on his 
mmd — and indeed tliat continued to form a part 
of the delirious dreams of his last illness. On the 
whol», the alterations which had taken place m lies 
mind and person since I had seen hnn, tluce years 
before, v ere very apparent The expression ot the 
countenance and the play of features were th mged 
by slight palsy of one cheek 11 is utterance wis so 
thick and indistinct as to mike it very difficult for 
any but those accustomed to hear it, to gatliei Ins 
meaning. JIw gait was less firm and aesi red than 
ever, but his power of s< If commind, Ins socnl 
taci, and lus benevolent couitiM, tlie ha Inis of «i 
life, remained unfouclud by a mil ul v whieh hid 
obscuicd tlie higher powers of hi* intellect * 

Afar breakfast, Sir AV alto, n comp imed by lus 
son and both his daughters, set off for Poitsmouth, 
and Captain Basil II ill had the kindness to precede 
tin in by an early t o u li, and pit pore t v ciy thing foi 
their reception at the hotel lluv expected that 
the embarkation would tala plat c next d ly , and the 
Captain had considered that lus pi cession'll tiet 
and exponent c might bt soviet able, which they 
were eminently In changing horses at Gudfoid, 
Sir Walter got out of Ins carnage, and vciv mi 
rowly tst&jM d bt ing run over b\ a st i^e toat h Of 
all “ the habits of a lift m m, clung long* i to him 
tlian Ins extiemo rcpugnuiui to btmg helped in 
&nv thing It was late 1st »rt lie came to It ui, us v 
matttr of course, win u walking, upon any one but 
Tom Purdie , anti the read* r will s< t , in the m quel, 
that this proud ft cling, couph d with increasm r t Lll 
denev to ahstrcu tion of mmd, often exposed hnn to 
imminent liazaid 

I ho Bailiam could not sail for a week During 
this interval, hir Walter scucely stirred fiom lus 
hotel, being unwilling to display his infirmities to 
the crowd of gazers who besieged him when* ur he 
appeared lie rtee ived, however* deputati ns of 
the hterarv and scientific sock ties of the town, and 
all tithe r visiU rs, with lus usual ease and couitesyr 
and he might well be gratified with tin extraor 
dinni v marks of defert lice paid him by the othci il 
\n rstms w ho could in any wav contribute to his « as*, 
and comfort. Tin first Lord of the Admiralty , Sji 
James Gralnm, and tlie Secretary, Sir John Bai 
row, both appeared m person, to ascertain tliat no 
thing had bt en neglected for his accommodation cn 
board the frigate. The Admiral, Sir Thomas b ole v , 
placed Ins barge at lus disposal , tlie Governor, fc»ir 
Colui Campbell, and all the chief officers, naval and 
mihtarv* seemed to strive with each otlu r in atfi n 
tion to him and his companions. In Captain Hall s 
1 bird Series of b ragmen ts of \ oyages and Travels 
(v ol m p 230), some interesting details fikve long 


reccivwi the hoaoor of Knighthood m 1834. and died in No- 
vember 1S3J* aged 49 
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since been made public. Bat it mav be sufficient 
to say here, that bad Captain Pigot and his gallant 
shipmates been appointed to convey a Prince of the 
Blood and his suite, more generous, anxious, and 
delicate exertions could not hate bet n made, oitlier 
in altering the intenor of the vessel, so as to meet 
the wants of the passengers or afterwards through 
out the voyage, in rendering it easy, comfortable, 
and as far as might be, interesting and ainuMsg 

1 subjoin an extract or two 1mm the lharv at 
Portsmouth, which show hou tusth l>r f irgussou 
has been dc^cnbuig Six \\ aitc r as in complete pos- 
session of ill the qu&litu s that < udearul lmn to so- 

LK t> 

* iktJnr 24 - l ho girls break loo«* — mad 111111 
tlu /ri c ot si 01114 sights and run the risk of do 
**111^1114 the nxv il ofhts rs who oflii tliur seniors 
with their natural i^ilUntiv I wi*»h tiny would 
be inoil< 1 ih 111 the ir d« tnaiuls on ;>eople*H complai- 
sance J hey little knowhow me on ictnent an such 
su/urn A \ loi in pm tie tilur ih a bad i< fuser, 
and belu he can tutu ihtvc times round, he is 
L und l>\ a tuple knot to ull sorts of noii*euse 

“ O t jftr 27 lh« gills, 1 tegre t to see, lia\e 
p t a st tiM I* •* < istom of talking politics 111 all woa 
tlu t , ati t 111 ah nrtti of c >mp m i Ins can do no 
p id, an 1 na\ *11 < 11111 IuHciim Silence tail of 
ten 1 110 >ne ami tluie in pie Uvinte 1 ci less mi 
tating sul | 1 ts to t ilk e t 1 p ne tin in Isdli a hint 
oi tlu 111 1 l l th m 1* in mild the i iie re aiming 
ci dm in '■tr 11140 s H 11 little ioun r |HOp|< icHeet 
whn th« i mu win u 1 m Iv \ snnrt n flection 
unpin k in hr d < fl it 1 1« ntuiei » * 

On the in >1111114 ft tlu 2 c Jtli, the wind at last 
eh m < 1 \ii l th It m him got untie 1 xiei^h 

\ 1 1 1 *1 f w div* when tlu 1 had ] lnsed the lJav 
of its |\ S| >\ liter e< ise 1 hi I e ailliovcd With 
si 1 sie I 11 in 1 s it in st of lus time em dec k, e 11 
j 11114 ippn ntly th ur the Minm, and above 
ill the slop It 11 , the 1 m Iiitiful elise ipluic practise <1 
in ill thills in 1 tlu m uiial < \c him s of tho me 11 
I11 t apt nil 1 14 >t, 1 u ut4 n int Walk* r, the pin mi iuii 
l>r J id le II nul I l>ehe it 111 main e the is of the of 
it e is he lied ln„lih mte II141 nt is vie *1 as polished 
tom j 1111 >ns 1 Ik e Hirst w is c ftc n altc ic d, for the 
« \| 1 ss | in |m»k< ef 4111114 him a glimpse of some 
f 1111 us flue ml it nas 1 nl> the t« mj>t itiou of a 
sinful irlv piopitious bmzo that prevented a lult 
it Vigors 

tin the JOtli NTov e mhe r thev eamo upon that re 
in 11k illt phtiuni non, tlu Midden ci eaten of a 
snl in mm 1 oh 111 >, 11 hit h 1 ore , during its vc ry bx icf 
elite , the 11 um ot timlminV Inland 1 our months 
hid 1 ipse i since it u arose from out tho azure 
main —an! in a few da) a more it disappeared 
* \lr« idi,”a.s Or I) 11 v sais, “ its e rumbling masses 
wi ic falling to piece h from the pr< n«u re of the hand 
or foot 11 \et nothing could pre 1 cut Sir Walter 
from landing on it and in a lette r of tho following 
neck he, thus describe* his adventure, — the* Bar 
ham liad reached Malta on tho 22d 

“ To Jamts Sletu, 2 T«e/. of Jluhsla Edinburgh 

« Malta, Nov 2i, 1831 

u Mv Dear Skene, -Our habits of non corre- 
spond! lies arc so firm]) established, that it must be 
a matte r of Home importance that hum ither of uh 
a anting to the other. An it has been my lot to 

1 Phtlow] htcnl Transactions , May 1834, p. W2 


see the new volcano, eaQcd Graham’s Island, cite 
employed in establishing ttasif, or more likely in 
decomposing ttself— ana an It moat ho an object 
of much curiosity to many of our brethren of tho 
Royal bociety, 1 bavo taken it into my head that 
even tho very imperfect account which 1 can give 
of a matter of tins extraordinary ttnd may be in 
I some degree valued Not being Ohio to borrow 
I your fingers, those of tho Captain’s clerk hate been 
put in rcqiuaitiou for the inclosed sketch, and tho 
notes adjoined are as accurate aa can he expected 
front a hurried visit You have a visa of the island, 
very much as it slums at potent; but nothing is 
more certain than that it w on the ei e of a wry 
important change , though in wlist respect is doubt- 
ful i saw a portion ot about tm 01 six feet in 
h« 1 gilt pie way under die feet of one of our com- 
panions on tlu viry ridge of tho southern coruor, 
and become complete Iv annihilate d, giving ns some 
1 anxutv for tho fate ot our fricud, tell the dust and 
confiiHieiu of tlu dispersed pinnacle had subsided 
I \ ou know my old tali uta foi horse manslnp. bind- 
ing tho 1 irtb, or whit sum el a substitute for it, 
sink at « \ cr\ nte p up to the knee, no ns to vnuko 
walking foi an infirm and hi an man marly impon 
sible, 1 niouute 1 the nliouleli rs of in able and will 
1114 seaman, and bv dint of lus < \i rtioiis rode m irl> 

| to rile top of the* inland 1 would liuio give 11 a great 
dial for you, mi tru ml, tlu frequent and willing 
supplier of my d« f< c ts, hi t «>u ibis imuiu 1, tliougii 
undertaken Into 111 life , 1 lint found, fxoiu the be 
m voloneo of nty companions, that win 11 oik mail'd 
strength was insulin ic lit to supply mv di he 11 nues, 
I i had the willing aid of twenty if it could bo use- 
I ful I have m ut v ou one of tlu large nt blocks ot 
I lava which 1 could find on the islet, though small 

I nee oh an) innumerable! Wo found two dolphins, 

ailed appaicntly by tho hot tempi rattire, and tlu 
1 body of a robin rcclbreodt, which seemingly had 
it inn of! from the nearest land, mid starved to death 
011 tlu. rdet, wlnrt it had ik it In r found food nor 
w ate r -Mich had b« « n the fate of tho hist attempt 
to Htoe k tho island with fish and fowl On the south 
side, tlu volcanic prim 1 ph was still appan ntly ac- 
tive llu pirpctuul bubbling up f 10111 tlm bottom 
proelnu h a qiuuititi of steam,wJuth rise* all mound 
tlu bise of tho inland, and surrounds it as with a 
i cloik wlu u scHii from a distance Most oi tlu so 
I apjK 1. mice s str ic k tiio other gc nth uu 11, 1 Is lie ve , 
i ns w 1 11 us myself , hut a gc 11 tit man who lias unite d 
the roc k repeat* dl>, is of opinion tliat it is cei tamly 
me revising m magnitud Jts dex reuse in height 
may be consistent with tho increase of its more 
I love I parts, and 1 vrn its gc nc/al appearance above 
I water, for the nuns winch crumble down from tho 
top, are like to remain at the bottom of tho ndgn 
of the roe k, add to tlu* general si ze of tlu* ixle t, and 
tend tei give th* ground firmness 

“ i )u gales of this new bora island ar*» anything 
hut odoriferous Brimstone, and such like , arc the 
pro ailing savours, to a degree almost suffocating 
Lvcry hole dug in the sand is fil!c*d with boiling 
water, or what was nearly such 1 cannot help 
thinking that the great ebullition in the bay is tlie 
rc mains of the original crater, now almost filled up, 
yet still showing tliat some extraordinary opera 
tiona are going on in the subterranean regions 

“ If you think, my diar Sk< w , that any of these 
trifling particulars concerning this isht can into- 
1 rest our friends, you arc free to communicate them 
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either to the Society or to the Club, as you judge 
most proper. — I have just seen James 1 * in full 
health ; but ho vanished like a guilty thing, when, 
forgetting that 1 was a contraband commodity, I 
went to shake him by the hand, which would have 
•oat him ten days’ imprisonment, 1 being at pre- 
sent in quarantine. 

“ Wo saw an instance of the strictness with which 
this law is observed : — In entering Hie harbour, a 
seaman was pushed from our yard arm. lie swam 
strongly, notwithstanding the fall, but the Maltese 
boats, of whom thero were several, tacked from 
him, to avoid picking him up, and an English boat; 
which did take the poor man in, was condemned to 
ten days’ imprisonment, to reward the benevolence 
of tbc action. It is in the capacity of quarantine 
prisoners that we now inhabit the decayed cham- 
bers of a magnificent old Spanish palace, which 
resemble* the pantaloons of the Don in his youth, 
a world too wide for his shrunk shanks. But you 
know Malta, where there is more magnificence 
than comfort, though we liavo met already many 
friends, and much kindness. 

44 My best compliments to Mrs Skene, to whom 1 
am bringing a fairy cup made out of a Nautilus shell 

• the only one which I found entire on (jiraliam’s 
Island ; the original owner hud suffered shipwreck. 

* 1 beg to respectfully remembered to all friends 

of the Club. — YourH ever, with love to your fire- 
side, Walter Scott.” 

At Malta Sir Walter found several friends of 
former days, besides young Skene. The Right Ho- 
nourable John Hook ham Frere had been resident 
there for several years, as he Htill continues, the 
captive of the enchanting climate and the romantic 
monuments of tin' old chivalry.* Sir John Stod- 
dart, the Chief Judge of the island, had knowm the 
Foot ever since the early days of Lasswade and 
Olenfinlas; and the Lieutenant-1 tovernor, Colonel 
Seymour Hatlmrst, had often met him under the 
n>of of his father, the late Far! Bn t hurst. Mrs 
Bathurst’s distinguished uncle, Sir William Alex- 
ander, some time ]*ird Chief- Baron of England, 
hnp|>ened also to be then visiting her. Captain Daw- 
son, husband to Lord Kiuiicddcr’s eldest daugh- 
ter, was of the garrison, and Sir Walter felt as if 
he wen' about to meet a daughter of his own in the 
Kiiphcmia Krskine who had no often sat upon his 
knee. She immediately joined him, and insist'd 
on Wing allowed to partake his quarantine. Lastly, 
Dr John Davy, the brother of his illustrious friend, 
was at the head of the medical staif ; and this gen- 
tleman's presence wip» welcome indeed to the Major 
and Miss Scott, as well as to tlicir father, for he 
liad already begun to he more negligent as to his 
diet, and they dreaded lus removal from the skil- 
ful watcli of Dr Liddell. Various letters. And Sir 
W niter's Diary (though hardly legible), show' that 
ho inspected with curiosity the knightly antiquities 
of La VnJetta. the church and monuments of St 
John, the deserted palace* and libraries of the 
heroic brotherhood ; and the render will find that, 
when he imprudently resumed the pen of romance, 
the subject he selected was from their annals. He 
enjoyed also the society of the accomplished per- 
sons I hav© been naming, anti the marks of honour 

1 James Henry Skene, Kao., aeon of Sir W.'s correspondent, 

was then a young officer on duty ai Malta. 


lavished on him by the inhabitants, both native 
and English. 

Here he saw much of a Scotch lady, with many 
of whose friends and connexions he had been inti- 
mate — Mrs John Davy, the daughter of a brother 
advocate, the late Mr Archibald Fletcher, whose 
residence in Edinburgh used to be in North Castle 
Street, within a few doors of 44 poor 39.” This lady 
has*becn so good as to intrust mo with a few pages 
of her 44 Family Journal;” and I am sure the rea- 
der will value a copy of them moro than anything 
else I could produce with respect to Sir Walter*© 
brief residence at Malta: — 

44 Before the end of November,” says Mrs Davy, 
44 a great sensation was produced in Malta, as well 
it might, by the arrival of Sir Walter Scott, lie 
came here in the Barham, a frigate considered the 
very beauty of the fleet — 4 a perfect ship,’ as Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm used to say, and in the highest 
discipline. In her annals it may now be told tliat 
she carried the most gifted, certainly the most po- 
pular author of Europe, into the Mediterranean ; 
hut it was amusing to see that the officers of the 
ship thought the great minstrel and romancer must 
gain more addition to his fame from having fit on a 
passenger on board the Barham, than they or ske 
could possibly receive even from haring taken oil 
board such a guest. Our Oovcrnor, Sir F. Pon- 
sonby, had not returned from a riritto England 
when this arrival took place, but orders had been 
received that all manner of attention should he 
puid; tliat a house, carriage, liurscs, 6lv. should 
bo placed at Sir Walter’s disposal; and all who 
thought they had the smallest right to come for- 
ward on the occasion, or even a decent pretence 
for doing so, were eager to do him honour accord- 
ing to their notions ami means. 

44 On account of cholera then pre\ ailing in Eng- 
land, a quarantine wan at this time enforced here 
on all who came from thence; hut instead of driv- 
ing Sir Walter to the ordinary la /a rot to, some good 
apartments were prepared at Fort Manuel for him 
and his family to occupy for the appointed time- I 
believe nine days, lie there held u daily levee to 
receive the numerous visiters who waited on him ; 
and 1 well remember, on accompanying Colonel 
and Mrs Bathurst and Sir William Alexander to 
pay their first % isit, how the sombre landing-place 
of the Marsa Muscet (the quarantine harbour), un- 
der the heavy bastion that shelters it on the Vn- 
letta side, gave even then tokens of nn illustrious 
arrival, in the unusual number of boats and hustle 
of parties setting forth to. or returning from Fort 
Manuel, on the great business of the day. But 
even in the case of one whom all 4 delighted to ho- 
nour,’ a quarantiuo visit is a notahly uncomfortable 
thing ; and when our little procession had marched 
up several broad flights of steps, and we found 
ourselves on a landing-place having a wide door- 
way opposite to us, in which sat Sir Walter — his 
daughter, Major Scott, and Mrs Dawson, standing 
hehiud —and a stout bur placed across some feet 
in front of them, to keep us at the legal distance — 
1 could not but repent ha* ing gone to take part in 
a ceremony so formal and wearisome to all con- 
cerned. Sir Walter rose, but seemed to do it with 
difficulty, and the paralytic fixed look of his face 

* Sec the charming “ Epiitk in Rhyme, from William Stewart 
Row at Brighton, to John Hookhaiu Frere at Malta, *' pub- 
lulled with some other pieces in 183* 
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was most distressing. We all walked up to tlie | 
bar, but there stood very like culprits, and no one 
seemed to know who was to speak first Sir W. 
Alexander, however, accustomed of old to discourse 
from the bar, or cliargc from the bench, was be- 
yond question tlie proper person —so, after a very 
little hesitation, he began and made a neat speech, 
expressing our hopes that Sir W alter would sojourn 
at Malta as long as possible. Sir Walter replied 
very simply and courteously in his natural manner, 
but his articulation was manifestly affected, though 
not l think quite so much so as his expression of 
face. Ho wore trousers uf the Lowland small- 
dieckcd plaid, and sitting with his hands crossed 
over the top of a shepherd's- looking staff, lie was 
veqy like the picture painted by L<vslk», and en- 
graved for one of the Annuuls, — but when lie 
spoke, the varied expression, that used quite to re- 
deem all heaviness of features, win. no longer to be 
seen. Our visit was short, aiul wc left Mr Frerc 
with him at tho bar on our departure*. He caino 
daily to see his friend, and passed more? of his qua- 
rantine-time with him than any one else. We were 
told, that between Mr Frere's habitual absence of 
mind, and Sir Walter's natural Scotch desire to 
shake hands with him at every meeting, it required 
ah the vigilance of the Attendant genii of the place, 
to prevent Mr F. from being put into quarantine 
along with him. 

44 Sir Walter did not accept tho house provided 
for him by the CJoverimrV order, nor any of the 
various private houses which, to Miss Scott’s great j 
amusement, were urgently proffered for his use by 
their owners — but established himself, during his 
stay, at lleverlcy's lintel, iu Strada Foil cute. Our 
house* was immediately opposite to this one, divided 
by a very narrow street ; and l well remember, 
when watching his arrival on the day he took Pra- 
tique, hearing tli« sound of his voice as he chatted 
sociably to Mr Ureig (the inspector of quarantine), 
on whoso arm he leaned while walking from tho 
carriage to the door of his lintel : it seemed to mo 
that 1 had hardly heard so home like a sound in 
this strange land, or one that so took ine back to 
Edinburgh and our own North Castle Street, where, 
in passing him as he walked up or down with a 
friend, 1 had heard it before so often. Nobody 
was at hand at the moment for mo to show him to 
but an English maid, who, not having my Scotch 
interest in the matter, only said — when 1 tried to 
enlighten her as to tlie event of jus arrival — ■* Poor 
old gentleman, how ill he looks,’ It showed how 
sadly a little while must have changed him ; for 
when 1 had seen him last ui Edinburgh, |M*rharm 
five or six years before, no one would have thought 
of calling him 4 an old gentleman.’ At one or two 
dinner-parties, at which we saw him within the 
week of his arrival, he did not seem at all animated 
in conversation, and retired soon ; for ho seemed 
resolutely prudent as to keeping early hours; though 
he was unfortunately careless as to what ho ate or 
drank, especially the latter — and, 1 fear, obstinate 
when his daughter attempted to regulate his diet. 

“ A few days after his arrival in Malta, he ac- 
cepted an invitation from the garrison to a ball — 
an odd kind of honour to bestow on a man of letters 
suffering from paralytic illness, hot extremely cha- 
racteristic of the taste of this place. It was, I be- 
lieve, well got up, under the direction of the usual 
master of Malta ceremonies, Mr Walker, an officer 


of artillery; and everything was done fh&t die said 
officer and his colleagues eould do to give It a sen- 
timental, if not a Uteittry, cast The decorations 
w »'»*5 laboriously appropriate. Sir Walter entered 
(having been received at the door by a deputation 
of the dignitaries of the island) to the sound of 
Scotch nm*ic; and as it was held in the great room 
of the Aubcrge do Provence, formerly on© of the 
festal halls or tin* Knights of Malta, It was not a 
bad scene — if such a muety was to he inflicted at all. 

“ A* day or two afterwards, wo gladly accepted 
an invitation brought to ns by Mbs Scott, to dine 
quietly with him and two or throe ©(fleers of the 
Harlmni at his hotel ; and 1 thought the day of this 
dining so trAife a oue as to mark it especially in a 
little note-book tlie same evening. 1 sec it stands 
dated December tlie 4th, and tlie little book says 
- ‘ Dined and spent tho evening of this day with 
Sir Walter Scott 1 Wo had only met him before at 
large dinner-part kjh. At home, be wan very much 
more happy, and more inclined to talk. Even now, 
his conversation luu> many characteristics of his 
writings. There is the same rich felicitous quo- 
tation from favourite writers, - tho same happy 
introduction of old traditionary stories — Scotch 
ones especially — in a manner om easy, and evidently 
quite unprepared. The coming in of a young mid- 
shipman, a cousin of his (Scott by name), to join 
the party, gave occasion to bin tefling tlie story of 
‘ MucklC'Moiillicd Meg,' 1 and to his describing tho 
tnigi-romical picture drawn from that story by Mr 
C. 1\. Sharpe, which I remembered to have seen at 
Abbotsford. At dinner, lie spoke a good deal of 
Tom Sheridan, after telling a bon wot of his in illus- 
tration of something that was said; and seemed 
amused at a saying of Mr Smyth (of Cambridge), 
respecting that witty and volatile pupil of hit*,- - 
* that it waa impossible to put knowledge into him, 
try it os you might.’-- 4 Just,’ said Sir Walter, 4 Jiko 
a trunk that you an* trying to overpack, but it won ’t 
do — the things start out m your face.’ On joining 
us in the drawing-room after dinner. Sir Walter waa 
very animated, spoke inticli of Mr Frerc, and of Ilia 
remarkable sucres*, when quite a boy, in the trans- 
lation of a Saxon ballad. 9 This led him to ballads 
in general, and he greatly lamented his friend Mr 
Freni’s heresy in not esteeming highly enough tliat 
of 4 Hardy knute.’ He admitted that it was not a 
veritable old ballad, but 4 just old enough,’ luul a 
noble imitation of the best style. In speaking of 
Mr Frerc ’a translations, he rotated a pretty mug 
passage from liis version of one of the Romances 
of tlie Cid (published in tlie Appendix to Southey’s 
quarto), and seemed to enjoy a spirited charge of 
tlie knights therein described, as much as he could 
have done In his best days, placing his walking-stick 
in rest like a lance, to 4 suit tlie action to the word.’ 
Miss Scott says she has not seen him so animated, 
so like himself, since he came to Malta, as on this 
evening. 

44 Sunday Morning , December 5 — (a* my said 
little note-lwok proceeds to record)- ."dr Walter 
spent chiefly in St John’s Church, the beautiful 
temple and burying-place of the knights, and tlicns 
ho was much pleased and interested. On Monday 
the G'th, he dined at the Chief- Justice, Sir John 
Stoddart’s, when I believe lie partook too freely at 
porter and champaign for one in his invalid state. 

» See ante f p. 98. » Bee aale, p. lia 
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On Tuesday morning (the 7th), on looking from 
ohe of our windows across the street, I observed | 
him sitting in an easy -chair in the parlour of bis 
hotel, a hook in his hand, add apparently reading 
attentively: — his window was wide open, and I 
remember wishing much for the power of making 
a picture of him Just os ho sat. but about eleven 
o’clock. Miss Scott came over to me, looking much 
frightened, and saying that she feared he was about 
to have another paralytic attack. Ho had, she said, 
Wen rather confused in mind the day before, and 
the dinner-party had been too much for him. She 
had observed that oil trying to answer a note from 
the Admiral that morning, he had not been able to 
form a letter on the paper, and she thought he was 
now sitting in a sort of stupor. She begged that 
Dr Davy would visit him as soon as possible, and 
tliat I would accompany him, so tliat no might not 
suppose it a medical visit, for to all such lie hud an 
utter objection. I stmt for Dr D. instantly, and tlio 
moment he returned, we went together to the lintel. 
We found Sir Walter sitting near a+fire, dressed, as 
I had seen him just before, in a largo silk dressing- 
gown, bis face a good deal flushed, and his eyes 
heavy. He rose, however, as I went up to him, and ' 
addressing me by rny mother's name, * Mrs Flet- 
cher,* asked kindly whether I wan quite recovered 
from a little illness I had complained of the day j 
before, and then walked to a table on the other side j 
of the room, to look at some views of the new j 
Volcano in the Mediterranean, which, by way of j 
apology ftr our early visit, we had carried with us. j 
With these lio seemed pleased; but there was great j 
indistinctness in bis manner of shaking. He soon ; 
after sat down, and began, of his own accord, to 1 
converse with Dr Davy on tlio work ho was then ! 
engaged in- the hife of Sir Humphry — saying I 
tliat lio was truly glad bo was thus engaged, us lie ! 
did not think justice had liecn done to the charnc- j 
tor of his friend by Dr Paris. In tq>cuking of the | 
scientific distinction attained by Sir Humphry, ho 
said — ‘ 1 hope. Dr Davy, your mother lived to sec 
it — there must have been such great pleasure in 
that to her.' We both remember with much interest 
this kindly little observation; and it was but one of 
many that dropt front him as naturally at the dif- 
ferent times wo met, showing that, ‘ fallen' as ‘ tlio 
mighty * was, and * his weapons of war perished,* 
tho springs of fancy dried tip, and memory on most 
subjects much iui|)uiml, his sense of the value of 
home-bred worth and affection was in full force. 
His way of mentioning * my son diaries, poor fel- 
low,* whom ho was louging to meet at Naples — or 
1 mv own Twvedside/ which in truth ho seemed 
to lament ever having quitted — was often really 
affecting. Our visit together on this morning was 
of course short, but Dr Davy saw* him repeatedly 
in tho course of the same day. Leeches were ap- 
plied to his head, and though they did not give im- 
mediate relief to his uncomfortable sensations, he ; 
was evidently much better next morning, and dis- ) 
posed to try a drive into tho country. Sonic lame- 
ness having befallen one of the horses provided for 
hia use, I, at his request, ordered a little open car- 
riage of our* to the door about twelve o'clock, and 
prepared to accompany him to $t Antonio, a garden 
residence of tho Governor's, about two miles from 
Yaletta, then occupied by Mr Krcrc, w hose own 
house at tho Pieth was under reianr. It was not 
without fear and trembling 1 undertook this little 


drive — not on account of the greatness of my com- 
panion, for assuredly he waa the most humane of 
lions, but I feared he might have some new seizure 
of illness, and that I should be very helpless to him 
in such a case. J proposed that Dr D. should go 
instead; but, Jiko most men when they are ill or 
unhappy, he preferred having uomankind about 
him, — said he would ‘like Jun Davy better;' so 
I went. The notices of his ‘carriage talk' I give 
exactly as I find them noted down the day after — 
omitting only tho story of Sir H. Davy and the 
Tyrolese rifle, which I put on record separately for 
rny husband/for insertion in his book . 1 

“ My little note-book of December 9 says — Tlio 
day was very beautiful — (like a good English day 
about the end of May), and the wholo way in going 
to St Antonio he was cheerful, and inclined to talk 
on any matter that was suggested. He admired tlio 
streets of Valetta much as we passed through them, 
noticing particularly the rich effect of the carved 
stone balconies, and the images of saints at every 
corner, saying several times, ‘ This town is really 
quite like a dream.' Something (suggested, I be- 
lieve, by the appearances of Romish superstition on 
all sides of us) brought him to speak of the Irish — 
of whose native character he expressed a high opi- 
nion; and spoke most feelingly of the evil fate that 
seemed constantly to attend tlicin. Some link from 
this subject — (I do not exactly know what, for tho 
rattling progress of our little vehicle over ill-paved 
wavs, and his imperfect utterance together, made 
it difficult to catch all his words) — brought to his 
recollection a few fine lines from ‘O'Connor’s Child/ 
in tho passage — 

1 Ami ranged, as to the Judgment scat. 

My guilty, trembling brothers round/— 

which ho repeated with his accustomed energy, and 
then went on to speak of Campbell, whom, as a poet, 
be honours. On iny saying something of Campbell's 
youth at the publication of his first poem, he said — 
‘Ay, he waa very yuung — but lie cuiue out at once, 
ye may say, like the Irish rebels, a hundred thou- 
sand strong.' 

“ There was no possibility of admiring the face of 
the country as we drove along after getting clear 
of the city gates ; but I was pleased to see how re- 
freshing the air seemed to Sir Walter ; — and per- 
haps tins made him go back, as he did, to his days 
of long walks, over moss and moor, w liich ho told 
me he had often traversed at the rate of fivc-aud- 
twenty miles a-day, with a gutrou his shoulder. 
He suuffed with great delight the perfume of the 
new oranges, which hung thickly on each Bide as 
wo drove up the long avenue to the court -yard, or 
stable-yard rather, of St Antouio — and was amused 
at the Maltose untidiness of two or three pigs run- 
ning at largo among the trees. ‘ That's just like 
niy friend Frere/ he said — * quite conteut to let 
pigft run about in bis orange groves.’ We did not 
find Mr Frvro at home, and therefore drove back 
without waiting. Among some other talk, in re- 
turning, he spoke with praise of Miss Ferrier as a 
novelist, and then with still higher praise of Miss 
Austen. Of the latter he said — ‘ I find myself 
every now and then with one of her books in my 
hauo. There's a finislung-off in some of her scenes 
that ia really quite above everybody else. And 

i See Dr Dsry's Memoirs of his brother, voL I. p. M,— Tor 
Jtagwet of spsrkUdMtr* rifle, see m the Axmoury at A b- 
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there’s Hut Irish lady, too — but I forget eve* y- 

body’s name now' * Mini Edgeworth/ I said — 

* Ay, Miss Edgeworth — she’s toy clever, and best 
in the little touches too. I*m sure in that children’s 
story* — (ho meant * Simplo Susan’) — 4 where the 
little girt parts with her lamb, and the little boy 
brings it back to her again, there *s nothing for it 
but just to put down the book and cry/ — A little 
afterwards he said — 4 Do you know Moore ? — he’s 
a charming fellow — a perfect gentleman in society; 
— to use a sporting phrase, there’s no kick in his 
gallop.* 

44 As we drew near home, I thought him some* 
what fatigued — he was more confused than at first 
in his recollection of names — and wo drove on 
witiurat saying anything. But I shall not foi'gct 
the kindly good humour with which he said, in get- 
ting out at Ilia hotel door — 4 Thank ye for your 
kindness, your charity, l may say- to an old lame 
man-— farewell !* He did not seem the worwe of 
tliis little exertion this day; but thenceforward was 
prudent in refusing all dinner invitations. 

44 Ou Friday (December 10th), ho went, in com- 
pany with Mr Frere, to see Citta Vccchia. I drove 
over with a lady friend to meet them at the church 
there. Sir Waiter seemed pleased with wlmt was 
shown him. but was not animated. — On Saturday 
the 1 1th, lie drove out twice to sec various tilings 
m Valetta. — On Monday morning the 13th, I saw 
him for the last time, when I called to take leave 
of Miss Seott. Dr Davy accompanied him, in the 
courso of the following morning, to see Strada 
S tret hi — the part of the city in which ho had been 
told the young Knights of Malta used to fight their 
duel*, w hen such affairs occurred. In quitting the 
street, Sir Walter looked round him earnestly, and 
wiid— 4 It will be hard if I cannot make something 
of this.’ On that day, Tuesday morning, December 
14tli, he and his party went again on board the 
Barham, and sailed for Naples.” 


CHAPTER LX XXI I. 

ItcsMcnco at Naples — Excursions to Pirstum, Pompeii, Ac. 
— Last Attempt* in Humane* — Sir William Crell’a Memo- 
randa. 

Bsc. 1031— A fail 1032. 

Ox the 17th of December, the Barham reached 
Naples, and Sir Walter found his son Charles ready 
to receive him. The quarantine was cut short by 
the courtesy of the King of Naples, and the travel- 
lers established themselves in an apartment of the 
Pftlaxso Canunanieo. 

Here again the British Minister, Mr Hill (now 
Lord Berwick), and the English nobility and gen- 
try then residing in Naples, did whatever kindness 
and respect could suggest for Sir Walter; nor were 
the natives, and their visitants from foreign coun- 
tries, leas attentive. The Marquis of Hertford, the 
Hon. Kcppel Craven, the Hon. William Ashley and 
his lady, air George Talbot, the venerable Matthias 
(author of The Pursuits of Literature), Mr Auldio 
(celebrated for his ascent of Mount Blanc), and Dr 
Hogg, a medical gentleman, who baa since pub- 
lished an aoeouit of his travels in the East — ap- 
pear to have, in their various ways, contributed 
whatever they could to his comfort and amusement. 
But the person of whom be saw snoot was the late 
Sir William Gell, who had fang been condemned to 
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live in Italy by ailments and infirmities not died* 
miiar to his own. 1 Sir William, shortly after Sir 
Walter’s death, drew up a memoir of their inter* 
corns, which will, I believe, be considered as suffi- 
cient for this period. 

Before 1 introduce it. however* I may notice that 
Sir Walter, whruever ho appeared at the Neapo- 
litan Court, which he did several times, wore the 
uniform of a brigadier general in the anriont Body- 
Guard of Scotland— a dress of light green, with gold 
embroidery, assigned to those Archer* by George 
IV. at the termination of his northern progress hi 
1822. I havo observed this circumstance alluded 
to with a sort of sneer. The truth is. Sir Walter 
had ordered the dress for the christening of the 
young Bucdcuch ; but at any rate, the machinery 
now attached to his lame limb, would have made 
it impossible for him to appear in brooches and 
stockings, os was then imperative on civilians. 

Further, it was on the lUth of Junuury that Sir 
Walter received the intelligence of his grandson’* 
death. His Diary of that date has simply these 
words: — 44 Poor Johnny Lockhart! This hoy is 
gone whom we have made so much of. I could not 
have borne it better than I now do, ami l might 
have l»oroe it much worse. — 1 went to the Opera 
in the evening to see this amusement in It* birth- 
place, which is now so widely received over Eu- 
rope.” 

At first Sir Walter busied himself chiefly about 
forming a collection of Neapolitan And Siripan bal- 
lads and broadsides; and Mr Matthias seems to have 
been At much pains in helping this. But alas ! ore 
he lmd been long in Naples, he began, in spite of 
all remonstrances, to give several hours every mor- 
ning to the composition of a new novel, w the Siege 
of Malta;” and during his stay he nearly finished 
both this and a shorter tain, entitled 44 Uizarro.” 

| lie also relaxed more and moro in his obedience to 
the regimen of his physicians, and thus applied a 
two- fold stimulus to his malady. 

Neither of these novels will ever, 1 hope, see tho 
light ; but 1 venture to give the foundation of tliu 
shorter one, os nearly as I can decipher it from 
the author's Diary, of which it occupies some of 
the lust pages. 

44 HEATH OF IL HUARRO. 

44 This nmn was called, from his wily but inex- 
orable temper, II Bizarro. He was captain of a 
gang of banditti, whom ho governed by liis own 
authority, till he increased them to 1000 men, l>otli 
on foot and horseback, whom he maintained in the 
mountains of Calabria, between the French and 
Neapolitans, both of which be defied, and pillaged 
the country. High rewards were set upon his head, 
— - to very little purpose, as lie took care to guard 
himself against being betrayed by his own gang, 
— the common fate of those banditti who become 
great in their vocation. At length a French colo- 
nel, whose name 1 have forgot, occupied the coun- 
try of Bizaaro, with such success, that be formed 
a cordon around him and his party, and included 
him between the folds of a military column. Well- 
nigh driven to submit himself, the robber with 111* 
wife, a very handsome woman, and a child of a 
few months old, took post one day beneath an old 
bridge, and by an escape almost miraculous, were 


1 8tr WmiamGcB died at Naples in February 1838, aged CO. 
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not perceived by a strong party whom the French 
fftflifitrinitfl on the top of the arch. Night at length 
w itho ut a discovery vhich every moment 
might have made. When it became quite dark, 
the brigand, enjoining the strictest silence on the 
female and child, resolved to start from his place 
of shelter, and an he issued forth, kept his hand 
on tlie child's throat But as, when they began to 
move, the child naturally cried, its father in a rage 
tightened liis gripe so relentlessly, that the poor* 
infant never offended more in the same manner. 

* II is wife had never been very fond of him, al- 
though he trusted her more than any one who ap- 
proached him. She had been originally the wife 
of another man, murdered by her second husband, 
— which second marriage she was compelled to un- 
dergo, and to affect at least the conduct of an affec- 
tionate wife. In their wanderings, she alone knew 
where lie slept. He left his men in a body upon 
the top of an bill, round which they set watches, 
llo then went apart into the woods with liis wife, 
mid having chosen a lair in an obscure and deep 
thicket, there took up his residence for the night. 
A large Calabrian dog, his constant attendant, was 
then tied to a tree at some distance to secure his 
slumbers, and having placed liis carabine within 
reach of liis arm, lie consigned himself to such sleep 
as belongs to his calling. By such precautions he 
had secured his rest for many years. 

“ But after the death of the child, the measure 
of his of%ncc towards the unhappy mother was full 
to the brim, and lier thoughts became determined 
on revenge. One evening ho took up his quarters 
with the usual precautions, but without the usual 
HuccchM. Ho had laid his carabine near him, and 
betaken himself to rest, when liis partner arose 
from liis side, uml ere he became sensible that she 
had dono 00 , she seized bis carabine, and dischar- 
ging it in liis bosom, ended at once his life and liis 
crimes. Site finished her work by cutting off the 
brigand's head, and carrviug it to the principal 
towu of the province, where she delivered it to the 
police, and claimed the reward attached to his head, 
which was paid accordingly. This female still lives, 
a stately, dangerous looking woman, yet scarce ill 
thought of, considering the provocation. 

“ The dog struggled extremely to get loose on 
hearing the shot. Some say the female shot it ; — 
others, that in its rage it very nearly gnawed through 
tho stout young tree to which it was tied. He was 
worthy of a better master. 

“ The distant encampment of tho band was dis- 
turbed by the firing of the Hizzaro's carabine at 
midnight. They ran through tho woods to beck the 
captain, hut finding him lifeless and headless, they 
became ho much surprised, that many of them sur- 
rendered to tht' government, and relinquished their 
trade. Thus the band of the Bizzaro, as it lived 
by his spirit, was broken up by his death. 

* Among other stories respecting the cruelty of 
this bandit, I heard this. A French officer, who 
Itad been active m she pursuit of him, fell into his 
hands, and was made to die Urn death of Saint 
Fnlycarp — that is, the period being tho middle of 
summer, ho was flayed alive, and, being smeared 
'with honey, was exposed to oil the intolerable in- 
sects of a eoutlient sky. Tlie corps were also in- 
formed whore they might find their officer if they 
thought proper to send for hint. As more than 
two ila vs elapsed before the wretched man was 


found, nothing save* miserable relics were disco- 
vered. I do not warrant these stories, but such 
are told currently.” 

Here is another — taken, I believe, from one of 
the rude pamphlets in his collection : — 

" There was a farmer of an easy fortune, and 
who might be supposed to leave to his daughter, a 
very prettv girl, and an only child, a fortune thought 
in the village to be very considerable. She was, 
under the hope of sharing such a prize, made up to 
by a young man in the neighbourhood, handsome, 
iictive, and of good character. He was of that sort 
of persons w ho are generally successful among wo- 
men, and this girl was supposed to have encouraged 
his addresses ; but her father, on being applied to, 
gave him a direct and positive refusal. The gallant 
resolved to continue his addresses in hopes of over- 
coming the obstacle by his perseverance, but the 
father's opposition seemed ouly to increase by the 
lover's pertinacity. At length, as the farmer walked 
one evening, 4 smoking his pipe, upon the terraco 
before liis door, the lover unhappily passed by, 
and, struck with the instant thought that the ob- 
stacle to the liappincss of his life was now entirely 
in bis own power, he rushed upon the father, pierced 
him with three mortal stabs of his knife, and made 
liis escape to tho mountains. 

“ What was most remarkable was, that he was 
protected against the police (who went, os was their 
duty, in quest of him) by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, who afforded him both shelter and 
sucli food as he required, looking on him less as a 
wilful criminal than an unfortunate man, who had 
been suqiriseS by a strong and almost irresistible 
temptation ; so congenial at this moment is tlie love 
of vengeance to an Italian bosom — and, though 
chastised in general by severe punishment, so 
much are criminals sympathized with by the com- 
munity ." 

I now insert the Neapolitan part of Sir William 
Cell's Memoranda. 


*• Every record of the latter days of those who, 
by their actions or their talents, have excited tho 
admiration and occupied tho attention of their con- 
temporaries, lias been thought worthy of preser- 
vation; and I feel, on that account, a melancholy 
pleasure in complying with the request that *1 
would furnish such anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott 
as my short intimacy with that illustrious person- 
age may have afforded. The reason assigned in 
the letter which 1 received from one of tlie family 
on the subject, was, that I was his * latest friend 
and this appeared to me as strong a motive as if I 
could have been called his earliest acquaintance. 

“ I had met Sir Walter at Staniuore Priory 
many years ago, when on a visit to the late Mar- 
quis of Aberoorn, where he read one of the ear- 
liest of his poetical productions ; — but I had no 
farther personal communication with him till his 
arrival at Naples. I was induced to call on him 
at the Palazzo C&ramanieo, at tlie desire of a mu- 
tual friend, on tlie 5th of Jatraaiy 1 832 ; and it is 
probable that our mutual infirmities, which made 
us suitable companions in excursions, contributed 
in a great deg r ee to the intimacy which imme- 
diately took puke between us. On the following 
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evening I presented to MmSfr Keppel Cnmn, I 
whose Tour in the South of Italy he laid just read 
with pleasure. From this time 1 was constantly 
in the habit of receiving, or calling for Sir Wal.er 
in the morning, and usually accompanied him to 
se© any of the remarkable objects in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples. The Lago d'Agnauo was 
among the first places visited, au<l he was evi- 
dently quite delighted with tlio tranquil beauty of 
the spot, ana struck particularly by the sight of 
the leaves yet lingering on the trees at so advanced 
a period of th«* winter, and the appearance of sum- 
mer yet maintained by the meadows and copses 
surrounding the lake. It quickly recalled to his 
mind a lake in Scotland, which he immediately be- 
gan^to describe. 1 afterwards found tliat his only 
pleasure in seeing new places arose from tlio poe- 
tical ideas they inspired, as applicable to other 
scenes with which his mind was more familiar. ; 

“ Mr Craven accompanied us on horseback in j 
tliis excursion ; — and Sir Walter learning that he 
was writing a second volume, giving an account of 
a journey in the Abbruzzi, kindly observed, tluit 
he thought he could be of use to him in the pub- 
lication of it, adding — * 1 think I may, perhaps, 
be able to give his pancake a toss.’ 

** On the 10th of January I accompanied him to 
Pnzzuoli, — and tlio late Mr haiug Mcnson was of 
the party. Here we succeeded in getting Sir Wal- 
ter placed upon a heap of ruins, whence lie might 
see the remains of the Thermic, commonly called 
the Temple of Scrapia. His observation was, that j 
wo might tell him anything, and lie would believe 
it all, for many of his friends, and particularly Mr 
Morritt, had frequently tried to drive classical an- 
tiquities, as they were ealied, into his head, but 
they had always found his 4 skull loo thick.’ 

“ It was with great risk that he could bo brought 
to any point of difficult access ; for though ho was 
so lame, ami saw how easily I arrived by submit- 
ting to be assisted or curried, it was generally iin- 
jx>Hsiblo to persuade him to commit himself to the 
care of the attendants. 

“ When Sir Walter was presented at Court, Iho 
King receivi*d him with marked attention, and in- 
sisted on his being seated, on account of his in- 
firmity. They both spoke, and the hy-standers 
observed, that His Majesty mentioned the pleasure 
he had received from reading the works of his 
visiter, bir Walter answered in French, but not 
in a clear tone of voice; and he afterwards ob- 
served, that ho ami the King parted mutually 
pleased with the interview, considering that nei- 
ther had heard one word of wliat was uttered by 
the other. 

“ On the 17th of January I took Sir Walter to 
dine with the venerable Archbishop of Tareutum, 
a prelate in his ninetieth year, but yet retaining 
his faculties unimpaired, and the warmer feelings 
of youth, with well-known hospitality. The two el- 
ders seemed mutually pleased with the interview, 
but the difficulties of language were opjwfted to 
any very agreeable conversation. 

u On the 26th of January I attended Sir Walter 
in a boat, with sevefal friends, to the ruins of a 
Roman villa, supposed by Mr Hamilton and others 
to have been that of Poilio, and situated upon a 
rock in the sea at the extremity of the promontory 
of PoeiJipo. It was by no means the recollection 
of Poilio that induced Sir Walter to make this ex- 


cursion. A story existed, that out of an openinn 
in the floor of one of the re- ms in tliis villa, a 
spectre robed in while occasionally appeared,— 
whence the place had acquired the name of La 
Cm degli Spiriti, and none had presumed to in- 
liabit it. The fact was, that a third story had been 
built upon Homan ruins, and this being only 
inhabited by paupers, had fallen into decay, so as 
to endanger one angle of the fabric —and the po- 
lice, for fear of accident, had ordered that it should 
remain mi tenanted. The house is situated upon a 
rock projecting into tlio sea, but attached on one 
side to tlio mainland* An entrance for a boat has 
lteeu left in tlie Imsement story, and It is probable 
that a sort of open court, into which the sea enters 
at the tiack of the house, and in which is the stair- 
case, was constructed for the purjxwo of cooling 
the apartments in tho heat of summer, by moans 
of the perpetual heaving and sinking of the ocean 
which takes place oven in the calmest weather. 
The staircase was too much ruined for Sir Walter 
to ascend with saiVty; hut ho appeared satisfied 
with what ho saw, and took sninu interest in tho 
proofs which tho appearance of the opus rriicula- 
tum, high up in the external walls, afforded of tile 
antiquity of tho place. 1 

“ On tho JUli of February, Sir Walter went to 
l’ompcii, where, with several ladies and gentlemen 
at that time resident in Naples, 1 accompanied 
him. I did not go in the wunc carriage, but arri- 
ving at tho street of the Tombs, found him already 
almost tired Indore ho had advanced a hundred 
yards. With great difliculty 1 forced him to ac- 
cept the chair in which 1 was carried, supplying 
its place with another for myself, tied together with 
cords and handkerchiefs. He thus was enabled 
to {mss through the city without more fatigue, and 
1 was sometimes enabled to call his attention to 
such objects as were tho most worthy of remark. 
To these observations, however, lie seemed gene- 
rally nearly insensible, viewing the whole ami not 
the parts, with the e> e, not of uii antiquary, hut a 

I Mwt, and exciaiiiiing frequently — ♦ Tho City of the 
lead/ without any other remark. An excavation 
had been ordered for him, hut it produced nothing 
more tluui a few bells, hinges, and oilier objects 
of brass, which an' found if very day. Sir Walter 
seemed to view, however, the splendid mosaic, re- 
presenting a combat of tlio (Jreoks and Persians, 
with more interest, and, seated upon a table whence 
he could look down ujh>i» it, he remained some time 
to examine it. We dims*! at ft large table spread 
in the Forum, and Sir Walter was cheerful and 
pleased. In the evening ho was a little tired, but 
felt no had effect* from the excursion to the City 
ot the Dead. 

44 In our morning drives, Sir Walter always no- 
ticed a favourite dog of mine, which was usiiallpr 
in the carriage, and generally patted tlio animals 
: hen/1 for some time, saying — 4 poor buy— poor 
j boy.* 4 1 have got at home,’ said he, 4 two very 
; fine favourite dogs, — so large, tluit I ain almost 
| afraid they look too handsome and too feudal for 
j my diminished income. 1 am very fond of tlieiu, 
! hut they are so large it was impossible to take 
■ them with me.’ My dog was in the habit of lmwi- 
i ing when loud music was performing, and hi r 

1 Then is on lotercstine Gw; on this Roman Villa, ly Mr 
Hamilton* in ths Transaction* of the Royal Society of I /tern* 
lute for IW. 

1 
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Walter toughed till liie eyes were full of tears, at 
the idea of the dog singing ‘ My Mother bids me 
bind my hair, 9 by the tuno of wliich the animal 
Beamed most excited, and which the kind-hearted 
baronet sometimes asked to have repeated. 

“ I do not remember on what day, during his 
residence at Naples, he came one morning rather 
early to my house, to tell me he was sure 1 should 
be plcosod at some good luck wltich had befallen 
him, and of which ho had just received notice. 
This was, us he said, an aceount from his friends 
in England, that his last works, Robert of Paris 
and Castle Dangerous, had gone on to a second 
edition. Ho told me in the carriage that he felt 
quite relieved by his letters ; ‘ for,’ said lie, ‘ I 
could have never slept Htraigltt iu my cofHn till 
I had satisfied every claim against me.’ ‘And 
now,' added be to the dog, ‘ my poor hoy, I shall 
have my house, and my estate round it, free, and 
1 may keep my dogs as big and as many as I 
choose, without fear of reproach.’ 

“ I do not ivcollect the date of a certain morn- 
ing’s drive, on which he first communicated to me 
that ho had already written, or at least advanced 
far in a romance, on the subject of Malta, a part 
of which, lie said, laughingly, lie had put into the 
lire by mistake for other papers, but which he 
thought ho had ro- written bettor than before. He 
Jinked mo ttlnmt the island of Rhodes, and told me, 
that, being relieved from debt, and no longer forced 
to write for money, lio longed to turn to poetry 
again, and to boo whether iu his old age ho was 
not capable of equalling the rhymes of his youth- 
ful days, i encouraged him in this project, and 
asked him why lie had over relinquished poetry. 

• Because Byron bet me,’ said he, pronouncing tin* 
word, beat, short. 1 I rejoined, tliat i thought 1 
could remember by heart about us many passages 
of his poetry as of Lord Byron’s ; and to this he 
replied That may be, but he l*t me out of the 
field in tho description of the strong passions, and 
in deep-seated knowledge of tho human heart ; so 
I gave up i ms' try for tho time.’ He became from 
that moment extremely curious nbout Rhodes, and 
having chosen for his poetical subject the chival- 
rous story of the slaying of the dragon by De Go- 
zon, and the stratagems and valour with which 
ho roneeivetl and executed his purpose, he was 
quite delighted to hear that 1 had seen the skele- 
ton of this real or reported dragon, which yet re- 
mains secured by largo iron staples to the vaulted 
roof of ono of the gates of the city. 

“ Rhodes became at this time an object of great 
importance and curiosity to him; and as he had 
indulged iu the idea of visiting it, he was somewhat 
displeased to learn how very far distant it lay from 
Corfu, where he liad proposed to pass some time 
with Sir Frederick Adam, then Lord High Commis- 
sioner in the Ionian Inlands. 

w 1 must not omit stating, that at an early period 
of his visit tij Naples, an old English manuscript of 
the Romance of Sir Boris of Hampton, existing in 
the Royal library, had attracted his attention, and 
he had resolved on procuring a copy of it — not, I 
think, for himself, hut for a friend in Scotland, who 
was already possessed of another edition. When 
Sir Walter visited the library at the Museum, the 
literati of Naples crowded round him to catch a 

i Th« common Scotch pramsiatton to not iinttkc what Sir 
W. G. give* 
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sight of so celebratA a person, and they showed 
bun every mark of attention in their power, by 
creating him Honorary Member of their learned 
societies. Complimentary speeches were addressed 
to him in Latin, of which, unfortunately, he did not 
comprehend one word, on account of the difference 
of pronunciation, but from the confession of which 
he was saved by the intervention of Mr Keppel 
Craven, who attended him. The King of Naples, 
learning liis wish to copy tho book, ordered it to 
be sent to his house, and he employed a person of 
the name of Sticchini, who, without understanding 
a word of English, copied the whole in a character 
as nearly as possible the fac-simile of the original. 
Sticchini was surprised and charmed with Sir Wai- 
ter’s kindness and urbanity, for he generally called 
him tp breakfast, and sometimes to dinner, told 
treated him on all occasions in the most conde- 
scending manner. The Secretary was not less, 
surprised than alarmed, on seeing his patron not 
unfrequently trip his foot against a chair, and fall 
down upon the floor, — for he was extremely incau- 
tious as to where or how he walked. On these oc- 
casions, while the frightened Sticchini ran to assist 
him, Sir Walter laughed very good-humouredly, 
refused all help, and only expressed his anxiety 
lest his spectacles Bhould have been broken by the 
accident.^ Sir Walter wished, during his stay at 
Naples, to procure several Italian books in his par- 
ticular department of study. Among other curio- 
sities, he thought he had traced Mother Goose, if 
not to her origin at Naples, at least to a remote 
period of antiquity in Italy. Ho succeeded in pur- 
chasing a considerable number of books in addition 
to his library, ami took the fancy to have them all 
bound in vellum. 

“ Sir Walter bad heard too much of Picstum to 
quit Naples without Boeing it, and we accordingly 
formed a party in two carriages to go there, in- 
tending to sleep at La Cava, at the villa of my 
much respected friend. Miss Whyte ; — a lady not 
less esteemed for every good quality, than celebra- 
ted for her extraordinary exertions of benevoleuee 
on the occasion of the murder of the Hunt family 
at 1’a'stum. Hearing of this fatal affair, and bciug 
nearer than any other of her compatriots to the 
scene, this lady immediately endeavoured to engage 
a surgeon at La Cava to accompany her to the 
spot. No one, however, could be found to venture 
into the den of the murderers, so that she resolved 
to go alone, well provided with lint, medicines, and 
all tliat could be useful to the wounded persons. 
She arrived, however, too late to be of use ; but 
Sir Walter expressed the greatest desire to make 
tho acquaintance of so admirable a person, and it 
I was settled tliat her hospitable villa should receive 
; and lodge us on our way to Fsestum. La Cava is 
25 miles from Naples, and as it was neoessary to 
feed the horses, 1 was in hopes of showing Sir 
Walter the amphitheatre of Pompeii while they 
ate their corn. The day, however, being rainy, we 
gave up the amphitheatre, and halted at the little 
tavern immediately below Pompeii. Here being 
obliged to remain, it was thought advisable to eat, 
and I liad an opportunity of witnessing the hospi- 
tality, which I bad always heard distinguished Sir 
Walter, for, after we had finished, not only the ser- 
vants wore fed with the provision* he had brought, 

* The spectacle* wwt vsknd ss tbt gift ef a Drtoad sad bro- 
ther poet. Sweat#, ptOSOL 
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but the whole remainder w m distributed to the 
poor people who had been driven into tlio tavern 
by the nun. This liberality unfortunately occasioned 
a deficit on the following day, when the party started 
without provision for the solitudes of I’ratunt. 

* Near Nocera I pointed out a towpr situated 
upon a high mountain, and guarding a pass by 
which a very steep and rig-z&g road leads towards 
Amalfi. I observed, that it was possible that if 
the Saracen* were ever really seated at Nocera del 
Pagani, this tower might have been at the confines 
of the Amalfi tan Republic, and have been their 
frontier against the Mahometans. It was surpri- 
sing how quickly he caught at any romantic cir- 
cumstance ; and I found, in a very short time, ho 
hqfl converted the Torre de Ciunse, or Chiunsc, 
into a feudal residence, and already peopled it with 
a Christian host. He called it the Knight’* Castle, 
as long as it remained in fight, and soon after 
transferred its interest to the curious littlo towers 
used for pigeon -shooting, wliicli abound in tho 
neighbourhood, though they were oi^the other side 
of the road. 

w From La Cava, the party proceeded the next 
day to I’nwtum, setting out early in the morning ; 
but 1 did not accompany Sir Walter on that jour- 
ney, and consequently only know that, by good 
luck, he found eggs and other rustic fare near the 
Temples, and returned, after a drive of fifty-four 
miles, very much fatigued, to a late dinner, lie 
was, however, completely restored by tho night’s 
rest, and we visited on tho following day Hie splen- 
did Benedictine Monastery of L&Trinitu della Cava, 
situated about three miles from the great road, and 
approached through a beautiful forest of chestnuts, 
spreading over most- picturesque mountains. The 
day was fine, and Sir Walter really enjoyed the 
drive ; and tin* scenery recalled to his mind some- 
thing of the kind which life had seen in Scotland, 
on which ho repeated tho whole of the ballad of 
Jock of Hozlcdcan with great emphasis, and in a 
clear voice. At tho Convent wo had taken core to 
request, that what is termed a Pontifical Mass 
should he sung in his presence ; after which he 
was taken with much difficulty, and twice falling, 
through the long and slippery labyrinths of that 
vast edifice, and up several very tedious staircases, 
to the apartments containing the archives. Hero 
the curious MSS. of tho Convent wero placed be- 
fore him, and he seemed delighted with an ancient 
document in which tho names of Saracens as well 
as Christians appear either as witnesses or princi- 
pals; but lie was chiefly struck with a book con- 
taining pictures of the Lombard Kings, of which, 
through tho kindness of Dr llogg, he afterwords 
possessed copies by a young Neapolitan pointer 
who had chanced to be on the spot. On the whole, 
Sir Walter was more pleased with the Monastery 
of La Cava than with any place to which 1 liad the 
houotir to accompany him in Italy : the site, the 
woods, the organ, the size of the Convent, and, 
above all, the Lomt>ard Kings, produced a poetical 
feeling ; uf the fine weather so raised his spirits, 
that m tho forest he again recited Jock of Hade- 
dean try my desire, after a long repetition from his 
ftvonrne poedi of Uardyknuie 

u On die following day we returned to Naples, 
bjit Sir Walter went in his own carriage, And com- 
plained to me afterwards that he had never been 
able to discover the * Knight’s Tower/ it being, in 


fact, only visible by turning bade to a person tra- 
velling in that direction. He expressed himself at 
all times much delighted wLH our amialdo hostess. 
Miss Whyte ; remarking very justly, that she had 
nothing cold about her but bar house, which being 
in the mountains, is in fact by no means eligible at 
that season of the year. 

* in one of our drives, tho subject of Sir Wal- 
ter’s perhaps most popular romance, in which Lady 
Margaret RcUcuden defends the Castle of TilUe- 
tudlem, was mentioned as having boon translated 
into 1 talian under the title of * The Scottish Puri- 
tans,* of winch he highly approved. I told him how 
strange the names of the places and the personages 
appeared in their Italian garb, and remarked that 
tho Castle was so well described, and seemed so 
true a picture, that 1 had always imagined he must 
havo had some real fortress in view. He said it 
was very true ; for the Castle he had visited, and 
had fallen so much in love with it, that ho wanted 
to live there. Ho added a joke with regard to his 
having taken his hat off when he visited this favou- 
rite spot, remarking, that as the Castle hud toon 
uncovered for many centuries, ho himself might bn 
uncovered for an hour. * It had/ said Sir Walter, 

* no roof, no windows, and not much wull. 1 should 
have had to make three miles of road, so before 
the affair was settled 1 got wiser .* 1 

“On the 3d of April 1 accompanied Sir Walter 
to Pozzuoli and to Cumno. Wo had a party of nitm 
or ten ladies and gentlemen, and agreed to dine at 
the inn at Pozzuoli on our way back. 1 explained 
to Sir Walter the common history of all the objects 
which occurred on the road ; and the accouut of 
Monte Nuevo, which rose in ouo night to its pre- 
sent elevation, destroying tlic village of Tre Pcrgole, 
and part of tho Lucriuc Lake, seemed particularly 
to strike his poetical imagination. There is a point 
in going toward tho Arco Felice, whence, At a turn 
of the read, a very extrusive and comprehensive 
view is obtained of the take of Avernus. The 
Templo of Apollo, tho Lucriuc Lake, lh« Monto 
Nuovo, llaiie, Misentim, and the sea, are all sect) 
at once;- and here 1 considered it my duty, in 
quality of cicerone, to enforce the knowledge of tho 
localities. He attended to the names 1 repeated ; < 
and wht n I asked whether he thought himself sure 
of remembering the spot, ho replied that he had 
it jmrfrctly in his mind. 1 found, however, that 
something in the place lmd inspired him with other 
recollections of his own beloved country, and the 
Stuarts, — for on prec eding, he immediately re- 
peated, in a grave tone and with great emphasis — 

* Up the craggy mountain, mg down ilie mwy glen. 

We rmmia gang t milking, for Charlie and hit men.' 

“ I could not help smiling at this strange com- 
mentary on my dissertation upon the Lake of Aver- 
nus.” 

While at Naples, Sir Walter wrote frequently to 
Ills daughter Sophia, Mr Cadell, Mr Laidlaw, and 
myself. Some of these letters were of a very me- 
lancholy cast; for the dream about his debts being 
all settled was occasionally broken ; and protobly 
it was when that left him that he worked hardest 
at his Novels — though the habit of working had 
become so fixed that I may to wrong in this conjee- 


i 8m tbs account of Boot!’* early visit toCndgnetbsa Castle, 
anU t p. 8& 
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tore. In general, however, thews last letters tell 
the Same story of delusive hopes both os to health 
and wealth, of satisfaction in the resumption of his 
pen, of eagerness to be once more at Abbotsford, 
and of afTectiou.'ite anxiety about the friends he was 
there to rejoin. Every one of those to La id law has 
something about the j>oor people and tlie dogs. One 
to myself conveyed his desire tliat he might be set 
down for u something as kiandsome as 1 liked’* in a 
subscription then thought of for the Ettrick Shep- 
herd ; who that spring visited London, and was in 
no res|iect improved by his visit. Another to my 
wife bade her purchase a grand pianoforte which 
he wished to present to Miss Cadell, his bookseller's 
daughter. The saute generous spirit was shown in 
many other communications. 

J must transcribe one of Sir Walter's letters from 
Naples, it was addressed to Mrs Scott of Harden, 
oil tlie marriage of her daughter Anne to Charles 
Ihiillio, Es*j., a mm of her neighbour in the coun- 
try, Mr Bailiio of Jcrviswoode. 


sugar-plums, which is quite the rage. But now 
Lent is approaching to sober us after all our gaiety, 
and every one seems asliamed of being happy, and 
preparing to look grave with all Ids might 

“ I should have said sometldng of my health, 
but have nothing to say, except that 1 am pretty 
well, and take exercise regularly, — though, as Par- 
son Adams says, it must be of tlie vehicular kind. 
I think I shall never ride or walk again. But I 
must not complain, for my plan of paying my debts, 
which you know gavo me so much trouble some 
years since, lias been, thank God, completely suc- 
cessful ; and, what I think worth telling, 1 have paid 
very near £120,000, without owing any one a half 
penny — at least I am sure this will be the case by 
midsummer. 1 know the laird will give me much 
joy on this occasion, which, considering tlie sctllo 
upon which 1 have accomplished it, is a great feat. 
1 wish 1 were letter worthy the kindness of tlie 
public ; but 1 am at least entitled to say 

* *Twaa meant for merit, though it fell on me/ 


u To Mr* Scott of Harden. 

Nuplc*, 1’ntiMzo Caromankt), fUli March 1832. 

“ My Dearest Mrs Scott,— - Your kind U tter of 
8th Octolmr, addressed to Malta, reached me only 
yesterday with a number of others which hud been 
tarrying at Jericho till their beards grew. This 
was in one respoet inconvenient, as 1 did not gain 
the benefit of your udvicc with regard to iny tra- 
vels, which would have hud a great influence with 
mo. Moreover, I did not learn the happy event in 
your own family till a newspaper told it me by ac- 
eidout long ago. But us my good wishes are most 
sincere, it is of less consequence when they reach 
the parties concerned,, and 1 Hatter myself 1 pos- 
sess so much interest with my young friends as to 
give iiio credit for most warmly wishing them all 
the happiness which this auspicious event promises. 
The connexion iiiusL be in every respect agreeable 
to the feelings of both families, ami not leas ho to 
tlioMi* of a former generation, provided they are 
|HTmitTed, as 1 Hatter myself, to take interest in tho 
affairs of this life. 

44 1 envied your management of the pencil when 
at Malta, as frequently elsewhere; it is quite a place 
made to bo illustrated; by the way, 1 have got nn 
esquishc of Old Smnilholui Tower from the pencil 
of Mr Turner. Resides the other advantages of 
Malta, it possesses John liookham 1'rciv, who is 
one of the most entertaining men 1 know, and with 
whom 1 spent much of my time. 

44 Although 1 rather prefer Malta, I have no rea- 
son to complain of Naples. The society is very 
numerous and gay, anti somewhat too frivolous for 
my time of life and infirmities : however, then? are 
exception* ; etqieciaHy jxM»r Sir William Gel], a very 
accomplished scholar, who is lamer than I am, and 
never out of humour, though worried perpetually 
bv the gout, which he heat's with the greatest com- 
plaisance. He is engaged in vindicating, from tlie 
runtuin&of the various public works in Italy, tho 
truth, which Bryant and others have disput'd, con- 
cerning the Homan History, as given bv Livy and 
other authors, whom it has been of late fashionable 
to discredit. Tlie Dillctantc Swicty have, groatly 
to their credit, resolved to briugout this interesting 
book. 

44 It has l teen Carnival time, and the halls ana 
without number, besides being i*Ued to death w itli 


Also some industry and some steadiness were ne- 
cessary. L believe, indeed, 1 made too great an 
exertion ; but if I get better, as seeum likely, it is 
little eiiougn for so happy a result. The young 
people have been very lmppy — which makes me 
think that about next spring J will give your young 
couple a neighbourly dunce. It will Ik? about this 
time that 1 take tho management of my aflairs 
again. You must patronise me. 

44 My love to llcury, as well as to the young 
couple. He should go and do likewise. — Your 
somewhat ancient, but very sincere friend, 

Walter Scott."’ 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL 

. Ifc'iUli of fiwtl n Home — Mf'tu>'Ruvl:i by sir W. f; ( >H nud 
Mr Krtwnnl flirnoy — Jnurwv fn Knuikfnrt — Tlw Rhino 
i Slcaiii'liiuf t'*;ilal *e»*wv nt ii -.\rnv:il in l.nn- 

•Itm - .liTinvn sirvtt — 1’Minhuriih — AhboMunl— Heath iit.il 
; llurial. 

[ Apiul— >kpt. 

! His friend Sir Frederick Adam had urgently in- 
j vited Sir Walter to visit the Ionian Islands, and 
< he had rona'iitcd to do so. But Sir Frederick was 
; suddenly recalled from that government, and ap- 
pointed to one iu India, and tlie Greek scheme dropL 
! V"roni that time his companions ceased to contend 
against his wishes for returning home. Since ho 
; would again work, what good end could it serve to 
. keep him from working at his own desk I And as 
. their entreaties, and the warnings of foreign doc- 
tors, proved alike unavailing as to the regulation of 
hi# diet, what remaining chance could there be on 
that score, unless from replacing him under the 
I eye of the friendly physicians whose authority had 
j formerly seemed to have due influence on his mind! 
i He had wished to return by tlie route of the Tyrol 
and Germany, partly for tlie sake of the remarkable 
chapel and niouuineitts of tlie old Austrian princes 
at Inspruck, and the feudal ruins upon the Rhine, 
but chiefly tliat he might have an interview* with 
Goethe at Weimar. Tliat poet diedsoyi tlie 23d of 
March, and tlie news seemed Co act upon Scott ex- 
actly as tho illmms of Bortliwickbrae had done in 
tlie August before. His impatience redoubled: all 
his flue dreams of tecuvciy seemed to vanish at 
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onoft— K Alas for Goetlwl” ^10 exclaimed: u but he 
at least died at home — Let us to Abbotsford/’ And 
he quotes more than once in his letters the first 
hemistich of the line from Politian with which he 
had dosed his early memoir of Leyden — “ Grata 
quiet Patriot” 

When the season was sufficiently advanced, then, 
the party set out, Mr Charles Scott laving obtained 
leave to accompany hie father; which was quite 
necessary, as his elder brother had already l»con 
obliged to rejoin liis regiment. They quitted Naples 
oil the 16th of April, in an open barouche, which 
could at pleasure be converted into a bed. 

It will be seen from notes about to be quoted, 
that Sir Walter was somewhat interested by a few 
of tlie objects presented to him in the earlier stages 
of liis route. The certainty that lie was on his way 
home, for a time soothed and composed him ; and 
amidst the agreeable society w Inch again surround- 
ed him on his arrival in Home, he seemed perhaps 
as much of himself as ho had ever been in Malta 
or in Naples. For a moment even his literary hope 
and ardour ap|>car to have revived. Hut still his 
daughter entertained no douht, that his consenting 
to pause for oven a few days in Rome, was dictated 
mainly by consideration of her natural curiosity. 
Sir William tlell went to Rome about the same 
lime ; and Sir Walter was introduced then* to an- 
other accomplished country man, who exerted him- 
sell no less than did Sir William, to render his stay 
agreeable to him. This was Mr Kdwurd Cheney — 
whose family had long been on terms of very strict 
intimacy with the Maclean ClephaiieK of Turin ink, 
so that Sir Walter was ready to regard him at first 
sight as a friend. 1 proceed to gi\e some extracts 
from theso gentlemen's innthtr^mia. 

** At Rome” ( says Civil) “ Sir Walt *- r found an 
apartment provided for him in the Ca*n ltcrnini. 
t»n liis arrival, he WHiicd to have suffered hut little 
from the journey ; though l Udicvc the length of 
time lie was obliged to sit in a carriage hod been 
occasionally the cause of troublesome symptoms. I 
found him, however, in very good spirits, and as he 
W 4 ‘ alway s eager to see any spot remarkable as the 
scene of particular events recorded in history, so ho 
was keenly ls-nt on visiting the house where Ben- 
venuto Cellini writes that lie slew the f ’unstable of 
Bourbon with a bullet fired from the C astle of St 
Angelo. The Chevalier Luigi ('hiaveri took him to 
the place, of which, though lie quickly forgot the po- 
sition, he yet retained the history firmly fixed in his 
mind, and to which he very frequently recurred. 

“ The introduction of Mr Cheney was productive 
of great pleasure to Sir Walter, as he possessed at 
that moment the Villa Muli, at Frescnti, which laid 
been for many yearn the favourite residence of the 
Cardinal of York, who was bishop of Tuscuhiin. 

“ Soon after his arrival, I took Sir Walter to St 
Peter's, which he had resolved to visit, that he 
might sec the tomb of the last of the Stuarts. I 
took him to one of the side doors, in order to shor- 
ten the walk, and bv great good fortune met with 
Colonel Blair 1 and Sir Phillips, under whose pro- 
tection he accomplished his purpose. W c contrived 
to tie a glove round the point of his stick, to pre- 
vent his slipping iu some degree ; but to conduct 
him, was really a service of danger and alarm, 
owing to his infirmity and total want of caution. lie 


lias been censured to not having frequently visited 
the treasures of the Vatican — nut by those only 
who were unacquainted with the difficulty with 
which he moved. Data end weeks must have been 
passed iu this immense museum, in order to have 
given him any idea of its value, nor do 1 know that 
it would have been possible for him to have as* 
eroded the tugged stairs, or to have traced its cor- 
ridors and interminable galleries, iu thu state of 
reduced strength and dislike to being assisted under 
which he then laboured. 

“ On the 8th of May we all dined at the Palnoo 
of the Duchess Torlonia with a very large company. 
The dinner was very* late and very splendid, and 
from the known hospitality of the family it waa 
probable that Sir W alter, in the heat, of conversa- 
tion, and with servants on nil aides pressing him to 
cat and drink, as is their custom at Rome, might bo 
induced to cat more than was safe for his malady. 
Colonel Blair, who sat next him, was requested to 
take cart* that this should not hup|H*n. Whenever 
1 observed him, however. Sir Walter ap|»oared al- 
ways to he eating; while the Duchess, who Imd 
discovered the nature of the offieu imjHmed on the 
Colonel, was by no means satisfied, and alter din- 
ner observed that it was iui odd sort of friendship 
w hich consisted in starving one’s neighbour to death 
— when he had a good appetite, n ml there was din- 
ner enough. 

“ Jt w as ut this entertainment that Sir Walter 
met with the Duke and Dliehc-s of Corehiaiio, who 
were both well rend in liis works, and delighted to 
have been in eumpuny with him. This acquain- 
tance might him* led to some agreeable conse- 
quences had Sir Walter's life been spared, for the 
Duke told him he was )Hi*se?sed of a vast collection 
of pupers, giving true aceounts of nil the murders, 
poisonings, intrigues, and curious adventures of all 
the great Roman families during many centuries, 
all which were at his service to <opy and publish iu 
his ow n way ns historical romances, only disguising 
the names, so tut not to compromise the credit of the 
existing defendants of tin* fjiiiii)i<*H in question. 
Sir Walter listened to the Duke lor the remainder 
of the evening, aiul was so captivated with all ho 
heard front that amiable and accomplished |k*i**oji- 
age, that nt one moment lie thought of remaining 
for a time ut Rome, and at another lie vowed Im 
would return there in the ensuing winter. Who- 
ever luts read any of those memoirs of Italian fami- 
lies, of which many arc published, and very many 
exist in manuscript, will acknowledge how they 
abound in strange events and romantic stories, and 
may form some idea of the delight with which Sir 
Walter imagined himself on the |x>int of pouncing 
upon a treasure after his own heart. 

“ The eldest son of the Torlonia family is the 
poNMmnor of the castle of Hracciano, of which lie is 
duke. Sir Walter was anxious to act* it, and cited 
some story, I think of the Orsini, who once were 
lords of the place*. We had permission to visit the 
castle, and the steward had orders to furnish us 
with whatever was requisite. We set off on the 9th 
of May, Sir Walter as usual coming with nio v and 
two ladies and two gentlemen occupying his car- 
riage. One of these last was the son of the Duke 
of iSermoneta, Don Michelangelo (i&etani, a per- 
smi of the most amiable disposition, gentlemanly 
manners, and most remarkable talents. Sir Wal- 
ter, to whom he had paid every attention during bis 
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stay at Rome, had conceived a high opinion of him, 

- and, added to his agreeable qualities, he had a 
wonderlhl and accurate knowledge of the history 
of hit own country during the darker ages. The 
Gaetani figured also among the most ancient and 
moot turbulent of the Roman families during the 
middle ages ; and these historical qualities, added 
to the amenity of his manners, rendered him natu- 
rally a favourite with Sir Walter. 

“ Wo arrived at Braeciano, twenty-five miles 
from Rome, rather fatigued with the roughness of 
an old Roman road, the pavement of which had 
generally been half destroyed, and the stones left 
in disorder gn the spot. He was pleased with the 
general appearance of that stately pile, which is 
finely seated upon a rock, commanding on ono side 
the view of the beautiful lake with its wooded 
shores, and on the other overlooking the town of 
Braeciano. A carriage could not easily ascend to 
the court, so that Sir Walter fatigued himself still 
more, as he was not content to lie assisted, by walk- 
ing up the steep and somewhat long ascent to the 
gateway. He was struck with the sombre appear- 
ance of the Gothic towers, buUt with the black lava 
which had once formed the pavement of the Roman 
road, and which adds much to its frowning magni- 
ficence. In the interior ho could not hut be pleased 
with the grand suite of state apartments, all yet 
habitable, and even retaining in some rooms the 
old furniture and the rich silk hangings of the Gr- 
ain i and Odescalchi. These chambers overlook the 
take, and Sir Walter sat in a window for a lung 
time, during a delightful evening, to enjoy the pro- 
spect. A very large dog, of the brood called Danish, 
coming to fawn upon him, lie told it lie was glad to 
ace it, for it was a proper accompaniment to such 
a castle, but that he had a larger dog at home, 
though may be not so good-natured to strangers. 
This notice of the -dog seemed to gain the heart of 
tlie steward, and lie accompanied Sir Walter in a 
second tour through the grand suite of rooms — 
each, as Sir Walter observed, highly pleased with 
the otlier*s conversation, — though, as one spoke 
French and the other Italian, little of it could bn 
understood. Toward the town, a range of smaller 
apartments are more convenient, except during the 
heats of summer, than the great rooms for a small 
party, and in those we dined and found chambers 
for sleeping. At night we had tea and a large tire, 
and Sir Walter conversed cheerfully. Some of the 
party went out to walk round the battlements of 
the castle by moonlight, and a ghost was talked of 
among the usual accompaniments of such situations. 
Ho told me that tl\p best way of making a ghost 
was to paiut it with white on tin, for that in the 
dusk, after it had been seen, it could bo instantly 
made to vanish, by turning the edge almost with- 
out thickness towards the spectator. 

"On coming down next morning, 1 found that 
Sir Walter, who rose early, had already made an- 
other tour over part of the Castle with the steward 
and the dog. After breakfast we set out on our 
return to Rome ; and all the way his conversation 
was more deligbtftil, and more replete with anec- 
dote, than I had evor known it. Ho talked a great 
deal to young Gaetani who sat on the box, and he 
invited him to Scotland. He asked me when I 
thought of revisiting England, and 1 replied, that 
if my health permitted at a moment when 1 could 
afford it, I might perhaps be tempted in the course 


of the following smuttier. * If the money be the 
difficulty,’ said the kind-hearted baronet, < don’t let 
that hinder you ; I’ve £300 at your service, and 1 
have a perfect right to give it you ; and nobody can 
complain of me, for I made it myself. 9 

“ He continued to press my acceptance of this 
sum, till I requested him to drop the subject, thank- 
ing him most gratefully for his goodness, and much 
flattered by so convincing a proof of his desire to 
see me at Abbotsford. 

“ l remember particularly a remark, which proved 
the kindness of his heart. A lady requested him to 
do something which was very disagreeable to him. 
Ho was asked whether he had consented. He re- 
plied, ‘ Yes.’ He was then questioned why he had 
agreed to do what was so inconvenient to him ; — 
* Why,’ said lie, ‘ as I am now good for nothing 
else, 1 think it as well to be good-natured.’ 

“ I took my leave of my respected friend on the 
10th May 1032. I knew this great genius and es- 
timable man but for a short period ; but it was at 
an interesting moment, — ana being both invalids, 
and impressed equally with the same conviction 
that we liud no time to lose, we seemed to become 
intimate without passing through the usual grada- 
tions of friendship. I remembered just enough of 
Scottish topography and northern antiquities in 
general to be able to ask questions on subjects on 
which his knowledge was supereminent, and to be 
delighted and edified by his inexhaustible stock of 
anecdotes, and his curious and recondite erudition ; 
and thin was perhaps a reason for the preference 
he seemed to give me in his morning drives, during 
which I saw most of him alone. It is a great satis- 
faction to have been intimate with so celebrated 
and so benevolent** personage ; and I hope, that 
these recollections of his latter days may not be 
without their value, in enabling those who were 
acquainted with Sir Walter in his most brilliant 
period, to compare it with liis declining moments 
during liis residence in Italy.” 

Though some of the same things recur in the 
notes with which i am favoured by Mr Cheney, yet 
the reader will pardon this — and even be glad to 
compare the impressions of two such observers. — 
Mr Cheney says : — 

“ Delighted as l was to sec Sir Walter Scott, I 
remarked with |uun the ravages disease had made 
upon him. lie was often abstracted ; and it was 
only when warmed with his subject tliat the light- 
blue eye shot, from under the pout-house brow, 
with the tiro and spirit that recalled the Author of 
Waverley. 

“ The 1st of May was appointed for a visit to 
Frmcati ; and it gave me great pleasure to have 
an opportunity of showing attention to Sir Walter 
without the appearance of obtruai venose. 

“ The Villa Muti, which belonged to the late 
Cardinal of York, has, since his death, fallen into 
the hands of several proprietors; it yet retains, 
however, some relies of its former owner. There 
is a portrait of Charles L, a bust of the Cardinal, 
and another of the Chevalier de St George. But, 
above all, a picture of the fUe given ou the promo- 
tion of the Cardinal in the Piazza de S.S. Apostoli 
(where the palace in which the Stuarts resided still 
bean the name of the Palazzo del Pretendcftite) 
occupied Sir Walter’s attention. In this picture he 
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discovered* or HuiM he did so* the portrait* of | 
several of the distinguished followers of the exiled \ 
family. One he pointed out as resembling a pie- j 
tore he had seen of Cameron of Lochiel* whom 1 
he described as a dark* hard-featured man. lie I 
spoke with admiration of his devoted loyalty to the 1 
Stuarts. 1 also showed him an ivory head of . 
Charles I-, which had served m the top of Cardinal i 
York’s walking stick. He did not fail to look at 1 
it with a lively interest 

“ He admired tile house* the position of which 
is of surpassing beauty* commanding an extensive 
view over the Camfwgna of Home; but lie deplored 
the fate of his favourite princes* observing that this 
was a poor substitute for all the splendid palaces j 
to which they were heirs in England ami Scotland. * 
Tlid place where we wen?* suggested the topic of ! 
conversation. He was walking* ho told me. over j 
the field of Preston* and musing on the uuiooked- j 
for event of that day* when he was suddenly star- 
tled by the sound of the minute-guns proclaiming 
the death of George IV. 1 Lost in the thoughts of 
ephemeral glory suggested by the scene, lie had 
forgotten* in the momentary success of liis favou- 
rite hero* him subsequent misfortunes And defeat. 
The solemn sound, he added* admonished him of 
the futility of all earthly triumphs; and reminded 
him that the whole race of the Stuarts had passed 
away, and was now followed to the grave by tlio 
first of the ro\al house of limns wick who* had 
reigned in the line of legitimate succession. 

“ During this visit Sir Walter wan in excellent 
spirits ; at dinner lie talked and laughed* and Miss 
Scott assured me she had not seen him so gay since 
lie left England. 11c put salt into hi* soup liefuro 
tasting it* smiling as lie did so. One of the com- 
pany said* that a friend of his used to declare that 
lie should eat salt with a limb of Lot's wife. Sir 
Walter laughed, observing that lie was of Mrs Sid- 
dous’a mind* who, when dining with the Provost of 
Edinburgh, and being asked by her host if tho beef 
were too salt* replied* in her emphatic tones of 
deep tragedy* which Sir Walter mimicked very co- 
mically* 

* Beef cannot bo too salt for me, my Lord.' 

“ Sir Walter, though he spoke no foreign lan- 

f uage with facility, read Spanish as well a* Italian. 

le expressed the most unbounded admiration for 
Cervantes, and said tluU tlie 4 novels* * of that au- 
thor had first inspired him wdtli tho ambition of 
excelling in fiction* and that* until disabled by ill- 
ness, lie had been a constant reader of them. He 
added, that he had formerly nude it a practice to 
read through the * Orlando ’ of Boiardo and the 
4 Orlando' of Ariosto* once every year. 

“ Of Dante he knew little* confessing he found 
liim too obscure and difficult. 1 was sitting next 
him at dinner* at Lady Coventry’s* when this con- 
versation took place. He added* witli a smile,- - 
4 It is mortifying that Dante seemed to think no- 
body worth being sent to hell but his own Italians* 
whereas other people had every bit as great rogues 
in their families* whose misdeeds were suffered to 
pan with impunity.’ 1 said that he, of all men* had 
least right to make this complaint, as bis own an- 
cestor* Michael Scott, was consigned to a very tre- 
mendous punishment in the twentieth canto of the 


Inferno. His attention was roused* and I quoted 

the pasaege — 

* quefi* tftro, riw net tewhl* end poos* 

Nictwl* Scotfeofu, eh* warn**'* a 
ltolto macteho food* aeppe II gtooo/ 

He seemed pleased* and alluded to the subject n&ore 
than once in the oourse of the evening* 

“ One evening when 1 was with lum* a person 
called to petition him in favour of the sufferers 
from the recent oarthquak* at Foligno. He in- 
stantly gave his nemo to ilfto list witli a very hand- 
some subscription. This was by no means the only 
occasion on which 1 observed him eager and ready 
to answer the calls of charity. 

“ 1 accompanied Sir Walter and Miss Scott one 
morning to the Protueuuit burial-ground. The road 
to thi* spot runs by Uie aide of the Tiber* at tho 
foot of Mount A ventine, and in our drive we passed 
several of tho most interesting monuments of an- 
cient Home. Tho house of Uie Tribune Kumfti* 
and tho temple of Vosto* arrested his attention. 
This little circular temple* lie said, struck him more 
than many of tho finer ruins. Infirmity had checked 
his curiosity. 4 I walk with pain,’ ho said* 1 and 
what we see whilst suffering* makes little impres- 
sion on us; it is for this reason that much of what 
I saw at Naples, and which I should have enjoyed 
ten years ago, I have already forgotten.' Tito lVo- 
testant burying- ground lies near the Porta S. Paolo* 
at tho foot of the noble pyramid of Caiua Ccstins. 
Miss Scott wan anxious to soo the grave of her 
friend. Lady Charlotte Stopford. Sir Walter was 
unable to walk, and while my brother attended Miss 
Scott to the sj>ot, 1 remained in the carriage with 
him. 4 1 regret,* ho said, 4 that 1 cannot go. It 
would liavc tiwn a satisfaction to mo to have soon 
tho place where they have lay! her. She is tho 
child of a Dticclouch; ho, you know, is iny chief, 
and all that comes from that house is dear to me. 
Ho looked on tho ground and sighed, and for a mo- 
ment there was a silence between us. 

“Wo spoke of politics, and of the reform in Par- 
liament, wliicii at tliat time was pending. I asked 
his opinion of it; ho said he was no enemy to re- 
form — * If tho machine does not work well* it must 
be mended — but it should be by the best workmen 
ye have/ 

“lie regretted not having been at Holland-House 
as he passed through London. 4 Lord Holland,’ ho 
said, 4 is the most agreeable man I ever knew. In 
criticism, in poetry* ho beats those whose whole 
study they have been. No tuan in England has a 
more thorough knowledge of English authors* and 
he expresses himself so well*' that his language il- 
lustrates and adorns his thoughts* as light stream- 
ing through coloured glass heightens the brilliaucy 
of ilk* objects it falls upon.’ 

“ On the 4 th of May lie accepted a dinner at our 
house, and it gave my brother and myself unfeigned 
satisfaction to have again tho pleasure of entertain- 
ing him. We collected a party to moot him; and 
amongst others I invited X>on Luigi Santa Cnooo* 
one of his most ardent admirers* who had Jong de- 
sired an introduction. He is a man of much ability* 
and has played Ids part in tho political changes of 
his oountry. When I presented him to Sir Walter* 
he bade me tell him (tor ho speaks no English) how 
long and how earnestly he had desired to see him* 
though he had hardly dared to hope it. 4 Tell him*’ 
he added* with warmth* 4 that in disappointment* in 
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eomw, and in sickness, bin works have been my was the unaffected humility with which he spoke of 
chief CMMfcfort; and while living amongst his itna- his own merits, and the sort of surprise with which 
ginary personages, 1 have succeeded for a moment he surveyed his own success. That this was a real 
in forgetting the vexations off blighted hopes, and feeling, none could doubt: the natural simplicity of 
have found relief in public and private distress/ his manner must have convinced the most lucre* 
The Marchesa Louglii, tlie beautiful sister of Don dulous. He was courteous and obliging to all, and 
Michclo Gactani, whom 1 also presented to him this towards women there was a dignified simplicity in 
evening, begged me to thank him, in her name, for his manner that was singularly pleasing. He would 
some of the most agreeable moments of her life, not allow even his infirmities to exempt him from 
* She had had/ she said, 4 though young, her share the little courtesies of society. He always endea- 
of sorrows, and fin his works she had found not only voured to rise to address those who approached him, 
amusement, but lessons of patience and resignation, and once when my brother and myself accompanied 
which she hoped had not bison lost upon her.’ To him in his drive, it was not without difficulty that 
ail these flattering compliments, as well as to the we could prevail on him not to seat himself with 
thousand others that were daily showered ujioii him, his hack to the horses. 

Sir Walter replied with unfeigned humility, express* “ I asked him if he meant to be presented at the 
ing himself pleased and obliged by the good opinion Vatican, as I knew that his arrival had been spoken 
entertained of him, and delighting his admirers of, and that the l’opo had expressed an interest 
with the good humour and urbanity with which he uhout him. He said he respected the Pope as the 
received them. Don Luigi talked of the plots of most uiicient sovereign of Europe, and should have 
some of the novels, and earnestly remonstrated great pleasure in paying his respects to him, did his 
against the fate of Clam Mowbray, in St Honan’s state of health permit it. We talked of the cere- 
Wcll. 4 I am much obliged to the gentleman for monies of the Church. He had been much struck 
the interest he takes in Iter,’ said Sir Walter, * hut with the benediction from the balcony of St Peter's. 
I could not save her, poor thing — it is against the I advised him to wait to see the procession of the 
rules— site hud the lieo in her bonnet.’ Don Luigi Corpus Domini, and to hear the Popo 
still insisted. Sir Walter replied- - * No; hut of all ‘ Sjwimrtli^ liiirh, liiglt man, 

the murders that 1 have committed in that way, Allen at liter’s day. 1 

and few men have been guilty of more, there is He smiled, and said those things were more poetical 
none that went so much to my heart as the poor in description than iu reality, and that it was all the 
llrido of launincrnioor: hut it could not ho helped better for him not to have seen it before ho wrote 
— it is all true.’ about it — that any attempt to make such scenes 

“ Sir Walter always showed much curiosity aliout more exact, injured the effect without conveying a 
tho Constable I tourism. I said that a suit of unnoiir Hearer image to the mind of the reader, — as the 
belonging to him was preserved in the Vatican. 11c Ctopian scenes and manners of Mrs Radelifte s Nu- 
eagcrly asked after the form niul construction, and vein captivated the imagination more than the most 
inquired if ho wnrwit on the day of the rapture of laboured descriptions, or the greatest historical ac- 
Kouic. That event had greatly struck his iuiugi- curacy. 

nation, lie told me ho hud always had an idea of 44 The morning after our arrival at Bracciano, 
weaving it into tho story of a romance, and of in- when 1 left my room, 1 found Sir Walter already 
trodueitig the traitor Constable as an actor. Ctesar dressed, mid seated in the deep recess of a window 
Borgia was also a character whose vices and whole which commands an extensive \ tow o\er the lake 
career appeared to him singularly romantic. Having utui surrounding country. He speculated on tho 
heard him say this, 1 begged Don Miehelc Gactani, lives of the turbulent lords of this ancient fortress, 
whoso ancestors had been dispossessed of their rieli ami listened with interest to such details as 1 could 
fiefs by that ambitious upstart, to show Sir Walter give him of their history, lie draw a striking pic- 
a sword, now in the |M>ssessioii of hi* family, which tura of the contrast Ifctwccn the calm and placid 
hud once belonged to Borgia. The hlnrle, which is scene liefore us, and the hurry, din, and tumult of 
very long and hruud, is rieldy ornamented, and the other days. , 

anus of the Borgia* an* inlaid upon it, hearing the 44 Insensibly we strayed into more modern times, 
favourite motto of that tremendous personage — I never saw him more animated and agreeable. He 
•Ant Ptosar, aut nihil.’ Sir Walter examined it was exactly what 1 could imagine him to have been 
with attention, commenting on tho character of iu his best moments. Indeed 1 have several times 
Borgia, and eongratiijating lion Michele mi the pos- heard him complain that his disease sometimes con- 
jMMiatou of a relie doubly interesting in his hands. fused and liew ilderad his senses, while at others he 
u 1 continued a constant visiter at his house whilst was left with little remains of illness, except a con- 
lie remained iu Home, and 1 also occasionally dined sciousiiess of his state of infirmity, lie talked of 
in his company, and took every opportunity of 1 his Northern journey — of Manzoni, for whom he 
conversing with him. 1 observed with extreme! expressed a great admiration — of I*ord Byron — and 
pleasure, that lie accepted willingly from ine those lastly, of himself. Of Lord Byron he spoke with 
trifling attentions which his infirmities required, admiration and regard, calling him always 4 poor 
and which all would have been delighted to offer. Byron.' He considered him, lie said, the only poet 
1 found him always willing to cou verso on any topic, we have had, since Drvden, of transcendent talents, 
Ho spoke 0 4 his own works and of himself without and possessing more* amiable qualities than the 
reserve; never, however, introducing the subject world in general gave him credit for. 
nor dwelling upon it. Ilis conversation had neither M In reply to my question if he had never om- 
affectition nor restraint, and he was totally free oualy thought of comply ing with the advice so often 
from the morbid egotism of some men of genius, given him to write a tragedy, he answered — * Often, 
What surprised me most, and in one, too, who liad but the difficulty deterred me — my turn was not 
so long been the object of universal admiration, dramatic.’ Some of the mottoes, 1 urged, prefixed 
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to the chapters of Ms novels, and subscribed 4 old 
play/ were eminently in the taste of the old drama- 
tists, and seemed to ensure gactm — 4 Nothing so 
easy/ be replied, 4 when you are full of an author, 
as to write a few lines in his taste and style; the 
difficulty is to keep it up — besides,* lie added, 4 the 
greatest success would be hut a spiritless imita- 
tion, or, at best, what the Italians call a etntjHe 
from Slialtspeare. No author lias ever had so much 
cause to be grateful to the public as 1 have. All 1 
have written lias boon received with indulgence.’ 

“ He said he was the more grateful for tin* Mat- 
tering reception he had met with in Italy, as he 
had not ala-ays treated the t atholic religion with 
resjK‘ct. I observed, that though he had exposed 
the hypocrites of all sects, no religion hud any cause 
to complain of him, as he had rendered them all 
iutert*sting by turns: Jews, Catholics, and I'urituu*, 
had all their saint* and martyrs In his works. He 
was much pleased with this. 

“ Ho spoke of Goethe with regret; he had been 
in correspondence witla him Indore his death, and 
had purposed visiting him at Weimar in returning 
to England. I told him l had been to my Goethe 
the year before, and that I hud found him wvll, and 
though very old, in the perfect possession tif all his 
InculticH. — * Of all his faculties!* ho replied; — 4 it 
is much bettor to die than to survive them, and 
better still to die than live in the apprehension of 
it.; but the worst of all/ he added, thoughtfully, 
4 would hnvo been to have survived their partial 
loss, and yet to be conscious of bis stab*.* — He did 
licit seem to be, however, a great admirer of some 
of Goethe's works. Much of his jtopiilarity, lie 
observed, was owing to pieces which, in his latter 
moments, he might have w ished recalled. He tqiokc 
with much feeling. 1 answered, that he must de- 
rive great consolation in the reflection that his own 
popularity was owing to no such cause. He re- 
mained silent for a moment, with liis eye* fixed on 
the ground; when he raised them, a* he shook me 
by the hand, I perceived the light-blue eye sparkled 
with unusual moisture. He added — 4 1 am drawing 
near to the close of iny career; l am fast shuttling 
oft* the stage. I have Ihvh fierhaps the most volu- 
minous author of the day; and it is a comfort to 
inc to think that l have tried to unsettle no man** 
faith, to corrupt no man's principle, and that 1 
have written nothing which on my deathbed I 
should wish blotted.’ I matte no reply; and while 
we were yet silent, Don Michele Gactoui joined us, 
and we walked through the vast hall into the court 
of the castle, where our friends were expecting us. 

44 After breakfast, Sir Walter returned to Rome. 
The following day he purposed setting out on his 
northern journey. It was Friday. 1 wo* anxious 
that he should prolong his stay in Rome; and re- 
minding him of his superstition, 1 told him he ought 
not to set out on the unlucky day. Ho answered, 
laughing — 4 Superstition is very picturesque, and I 
make it at times stand mo in great stead; but I 
never allow it to interfere with interest or conve- 
nience.’ 

44 As I helped him down the steep court into his 
carriage, lie said, as he stepped with pain and diffi- 
culty — 4 This is a sore change with me. Time waa 
when I would hunt and shoot with the best of them, 
and thought it bat a poor day’s sport when i was 
nek on foot from ton to twelve hours: but we must 
be patient’ 


44 1 handed him into his carriage; and in taking 
leave of me, he pressed me, with eager hospitality, 
to visit him at Abbotsford. The door closed upon 
liiro, and L stood for some moments watching ilte 
carriage till it was out of sight, as it wound through 
the portal of the Castle of Bracriano. 

44 Next day, Friday, May 11, Sir Walter left 
Koine. 

44 During hi* stay there, he had received every 
mark of attention and respect from the I taliaus, 
who, in not crowding to * uiit him, were deterred 
only by their delicacy aud their dread of intruding 
ou an invalid. Tl»e uao of villas, libraries, and 
museums, was pressed upon him. This enthusiasm 
was by no means confined to the higher orders. 
His fame, nud even his works, are familiar to all 
elames — the stalls are filled with translations of Kite 
novels, in the cheapest forma; mid some of the most 
|x>pular plays and operas have been founded upon 
them. Some time after ho loft Italy, when I was 
travelling in the mountains of Tuscany, it has more 
than once occurred to mo to be stopped in little 
villages, hardly accessible to carriages, by an eager 
admirer of Sir Walter, to inquire after the health 
of my illustrious countryman.'' 


The last jotting of Sir Walter’s Diary — periiaps 
the last specimen of his hand writing 1 — records Ilia 
starting from Naples on the Kith of April. After 
the 11 lb of May the story con lutrdly he told too 
briefly. 

The irritation of impatience, which had for a 
moment l*?en Hinqxmded by tbo aapect and society 
of Home, returned the moment lie found himself 
on the road, and seemed to increase hourly. His 
companions could with difficulty prevail on him to 
wh) even the falls of Temi, or tliu church of Santa 
Groce at Florence. On the 17th, a cold and dre ary 
day, they passed the Apennines, and dined on the 
top of the mountains. The »now and the pines re* 
called Scotland, and lie expressed pleasure at the 
sight of them. That night they reached Bologna, 
but ho would sco none of the interesting object* 
there and next day, hurrying in like manner 
through Ferrara, ho proceeded aa fur a* Monsefice. 
On the 10th ho strived at Venice; and ho remained 
there till the 23d; but showed no curiosity about 
any tiling except the Bridge of Sighs and the adjoin- 
ing dungeons — down into w hich ho would scramble, 
though the exertion was exceedingly painful to hiiu. 
On the other historical features of that place — one 
so sure in other days to ha * o inexhaustible attrac- 
tions for him — he would xiotpven look; and it was 
the same with all that he came within reach of — 
even with the fondly anticipated chapel at Inspruck 
-—as they proceeded through the Tyrol, and ho 
onwards, by Munich, Dim, and Heidelberg, to 
Frankfort Here (June 6) lie entered a booksell- 
er's shop; and the people seeing an English party, 
brought out among the Ant things, a lithographed 
print of Abbotsford. He said — 44 1 know tliai al- 
ready, sir,” and hastened back to the inn without 
being recognised. Though in some parte of the 
journey they had very severe weather, he repeat- 
edly wished to travel all the night as well as au tbo 

1 A ge&ttcman who lately travelled from Romo to the Tyrol, 
inform* me, tlist In the Book of Guest*, kept atooeof the Inns 
on the rood, Sir Waiter's autograph rnuain* **fb*0W»j— “ffir 
Wmer MeoU-fm* Scotland, ' [lew.] 
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<fay; and the symptoms of an approaching fit were 
an obvious, that he was more than once bled, ere 
they reached Mayence, by the hand of his affec- 
tionate domestic. 

At this town they embarked, on the 8th Jane, in 
the Rhine steam- boat ; and while they deaeended 
the famous river through its most picturesque re- 

S 9 H, he seemed to enjoy, though he said nothing, 
e perhaps unrivalled scenery it presented to him. 
His eye was fixed on the successive crags and 
castles, and ruined monasteries, each of which had 
been celebrated in some German ballad familiar to 
his ear, and all of tliem blended in the immortal 
panorama of Childe Harold. But so soon aa they 
find passed Cologne, and notliing but fiat shores, 
and tiere and there a grove of poplars and a vil- 
lage spire were offered to the visum, the weight of 
misery sunk down again upon him. It was near 
Nimeguen, on the evening of the 9th, that he sus- 
tained another serious attack of apoplexy, com- 
bined with paralysis. Nicolsou’s lancet restored, 
after the lapse of some minutes, the signs of ani- 
mation; but this was tho crowning blow. Next 
day he insisted on resuming bis journey, and oil 
the 11th was lifted into an English steam-boat at 
Rotterdam. 

He reached London about six o’clock on tho 
evening of Wednesday tho 13th of Juno. Owing 
to tho unexpected rapidity of the journey, his eldest 
daughter had had no notice when to expect him ; 
and fearful of finding her either out of town, or 
unprepared to receive him and his attendants un- 
der her roof, Charles Scott drove to the St James's 
hotel in Jenny n Street, and established his quar- 
ters tin) re before he set out in quest of his sister 
and myself. When wo reached tho hotel, he re- I 
cognised us with many marks of tenderness, but 
signified that he was totally exhausted ; so no at- 
tempt waa made to remove him further, and ho 
waa put to bed immediately. Dr Fergusson saw 
him the same night, and next day Sir Henry Hal- 
ford anc^ Dr Holland saw him also ; and during the 
next mo weeks tho two latter visited him daily, 
while Fergnsson was scarcely absent from his pil- 
low. The Major was soon on the spot. To his 
children, all assembled onco more stout him, he 
repeatedly gave his Mossing in a very solemn man- 
ner, as if expecting immediate death ; but he was 
never in a condition for conversation, and sunk 
either into sleep or delirious stupor upou the slight- 
est effort. 

Mrs Thomas Scott came to town as soon as she 
heard of his arrival, and remained to help us. She 
waa more than once recognised and -thanked. Mr 
Cadell, too, arrived from Edinburgh, to render any 
assistance in his power. I think Sir Walter saw 
n6 Other of his friends except Mr John Richardson, 
and him only once. As usual, he woke up at the 
sound of a familiar voice, and made an attempt to 
put forth hit hand, hut it dropped powerless, and he 
said, with a smile — u Excuse ray hand.” Richard- 
son mads a struggle to suppress his emotion, sod, 
after a moment, got out something about Abbots- 
ford and the woods, which he had happened to see 
shortly before. The eye brightened, and he said— 
* How does Kirklands get on!* 9 Mr Richardson 
had lately purchased the estato so called on the 
Teviot, and Sir Walter had left him busied with 
plans of buildup His Maud told him that his new 
bouse waa begun, and that tha Marquis of Lothian 


had very kindly lent him one of his own, meantime, 
in its vicinity. u Ay, Lord Lothian ieagood man,” 
said Sir Walter ; « he is a man from whom one 
may receive a favour, and that’s saying a good deal 
for any man in these days.” The stupor men sank 
back upon him, and Richardson never heard his 
voice again. This Btate of things continued tiU the 
beginning of July. 

During these melancholy weeks, mat interest 
and sympathy were manifested. Allan Cunning- 
ham mentions that, walking home late one night, 
he found several working-men standing together 
at the corner of Jerrayn Street, and one of them 
asked him — as if there was bnt one deathbed in 
London — u Do you know, sir, if this is the street 
where he is lying!” The inquiries both at the hotel 
and at my house were incessant ; and I think there 
was hardly a member of the royal famSUy who did 
not send every day. The newspapers teemed with 
paragraphs about Sir Walter; and one of these, it 
appears, threw out a suggestion that his travels had 
exhausted his pecuniary resources, and that if lie 
were capable of reflection at all, cares of that Bort 
might probably harass his pillow. This paragraph 
came from a very ill-informed, but, 1 dare say, a 
well-meaning quarter. It caught the attention of 
some members of the Government ; and, in conse- 
quence, I received a private communication, to the 
effect tliat, if the case were as stated. Sir Walter’s 
family had only to say what sum would relieve him 
from embarrassment, and it would be immediately 
advanced by the Treasury. The then Paymaster 
of the Forces, Lord John Russell, had the delicacy 
to convey this message through a lady with whose 
friewlnhip lie knew us to be honoured. 1 We ox- 
| pressed our grateful sense of his politeness, and of 
the liberality of the Government, and I now beg 
leave to do so once more -but his Lordship waa 
of course informed that Sir Walter Scott was not 
situated as the journalist had rsporesented. 

Dr Fergusson’s Memorandum on Jcrmyn Street 
will he acceptable to the reader. He says — 

“ When 1 saw Sir Walter, he was lying in the 
second floor back-room of the St James’s Hotel in 
Jenny n Street, in a state of stupor, from which, 
however, he could be roused for a moment by be- 
ing addressed, and then he recognised those about 
him, but immediately relapsed. 1 think I never 
saw anything more magnificent than the symme- 
try of his colossal bust, as he lay on the pillow with 
his chest and neck exposed. During the time he 
was in Jermyn Street he was calm but never col- 
lected, and in general either in absolute stupor or 
in a waking dream. He never seemed to know 
where he was, but imagined himself to be still in 
the steam-boat The rattling of carriages, and the 
noises of the street, sometimes disturbed this illu- 
sion, and then he fancied himself at the polling 
booth of Jedburgh, when he had been insulted and 
stoned. 

* During the whole of this period of apparent 
helplessness, the great features of his character 
could not be mistaken. He always exhibited great 
self-possession, and acted his port with wonderful 
power whenever visited, though he relapsed the 
next moment into the stupor front which strange 
voices had roused him. A gentleman stumbled 
i over a chair in his dark room ; — he immediately 


1 The Hoooombto Cstherlm Aides — danfht of Sir W*h 
tert old Mud Lady Alvaaky. 
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sterted up, and though unconscious that it was a rounded the hill at Lfldhepe, and the outline of the 
mead, exproamdan concern and Mag m Eildone bunt on him, he 'became greatly mated, 
i ... nevep ***** labouring under the irrita* and wflen taming himself on the much hie eye 
bility of disease. It was impassible even for those caught at length hie own towers, a£ the dehot^ of 
who moat constantly saw and waited on him in hie a mile, he sprang up with a w of dehglit Tim 
tlien deplorable condition, to relax from the hsbi* river being in flood, wo had to go round a few 
tual deference which he had always inspired. He miles by Melrose bridge | and during the time this 
expressed ins will as determinedly aa ever, and eu* occupied, hie noods and home being within pro* 
forced it with the same apt and good-natured irony spent, it required occasionally both Dr Wataoq's 
ae he was wont to use. sUeneth and mine, in addition to Nioofeon’s, to 

u At length his constant yearning to return to keep him in the carriage. Alter pairing the bridge, 
Abbotsford induced his physicians to consent to his the road for a couple of miles loses right of Abbots* 
iwnoval ; and the moment this was notified to him, ford, and ho relapsed into his stupor ; but on gain- 
it seemed to infuse new vigour into his frame. It ing the bank immediately above it, his excitement 
was on a calm, clear afternoon of the 7th July, that Ikhwiyio again ungovernable, 
every preparation was made for his embarkation Mr Laidiaw was waiting at the porch, and as* 
on board the steam-boat. He was placed on a chair nisted 11 s in lifting him into tlio dining-room, whero 
by liis faithful servant Nicolson, half-dressed, and his bed had been prepared. He sat bewildered for 
loosely wrapt in a quilted dressing-gown. He re- a few moments, and tlien resting his eye on Laid* 
quested Lockhart and myself to wheel him towards law, said — “ 11a! Willie Laidiaw I O man, how 
the light of tho open window, and we both re- often have I thought of you 1 M By this time Ida 
marked the vigorous lustre of his eye. Ho sat dogs had assembled about his chair — they began 
there silently gazing on space for more than half to fawn upon lmn and lick Ids hands, and lie alter* 
an hour, apparently wholly occupied w ith his own uately sobbed and smiled over tliem, until sleep 
thoughts, and having no distinct perception of oppressed him. 

where he was, or liow lie came there. He suffered Dr Watson liaving consulted on all things with 
himself to be lifted iuto his carriage, wliich was Mr Clarkson and his father, resigned tlio patient 
surrounded by a crowd, among whom were many to them, aud returned to L€»ndon. None or them 
gentlemen on horseback, who had loitered ubout to could Imvo any ho|>e, but that of soothing irrita- 
gw« <m the scene. tion. Recovery was no longer to bo thought of: 

His children were deeply affected, and Mrs but there might be Euthamuia. 

Loekbart trembled from head to foot, aud wept bit- And yet something likes a rny of hopo did break 
tcrly. f l bun surrounded by tliose nearest to him, in upon us next morning. Sir "Walter awoke per* 
be alone was unconscious of the cause or the depth fectly conscious wlu*w he was, and expressed an 
of their grit f, and while yet alive secerned to be car* ardent wish to be carrie d out into his garden. Wo 
ried to his grave.” • proeun*d a Hath chair from Huntly Burn, aud 

Lsidlaw and 1 wheeled him out before hut door. 
On this bis last journey. Sir Walter was attend- and np and down for some time on the turf, and 
ed by his two daughters/ Mr Cadell, and myself — among tho rose-beds then in full blootn. The grand - 
and also by Hr Thomas Watson, who (it being ini- children admired the new vehicle, and would bo 
possible for Dr Kergusson to leave town at that helping in their way to push it about. Ho sat iu 
moment) kindly undertook to see him safe at Ab- silence, smiling placidly on them and the dog* their 
botsford. We embarked in the James Watt steam- companions, and now aud thou admiring the house,, 
boat, the master of which (Captain John Jamieson), the screen of the garden, and the flower* arid trees, 
as well as tho ngent of* the proprietors, made every By and by he conversed a little, very coin|>osedly, 
arrangement in their power for the convenience of with u* — said ho was happy to be at homo — that 
the invalid. The Captain gave up for Sir Walter's he felt better than he had ever done since ho left it, 
use his own private cabin, w liich was a separate and would perhaps di*apjxjint the doctor* after all. 
erection — a sort of cottage - on the deck ; and lie He then desired to be wheeled through liis rooms, 
seemed unconscious, after laid in lied tla*re, that and we moved him leisurely for an hour or mens 
any new removal had occurred. On arriving at up and down the hall and the great library * I 
Ncwhaveii, late on the 9th, we found careful pro- have seen much,’ 9 he kept saying, H but nothing 
pa rat ions made for his landing by the manager of j like my ain house —give me one turn more l" Hu 
the Shipping Company (Mr HanUlton ;) — and Sir was gentle aa an itkfent, and allowed himself to be 
Walter, prostrate in his carriage, waa slung on put to bed again, tlie moment we told him that we 
hliorc, and conveyed from thence to Douglas’s ho- thought be had hod enough for one day. 
tel, in St Andrew’* Square, in the same complete Next morning lie was still better. After again 
apparent unconsciousness. Mrs Douglas lisa in enjoying the Bath cltair for perhaps a couple of 
former days been tlie Duke of Bucoleud&’s house- hours out of doors, be desired to be drawn into tho 
keeper at Bowliill, and she and her husband bad library, and placed by the central window, that he 
also made the most suitable provision. At a very might look down upon the Tweed. Here he ex- 
early hour on the morning of Wednesday the 1 1th, p r es sed a wish that 1 should read to him, and w hen 
wc again placed him in ms carriage, and he lay in 1 asked from what book, be said— 4 * Need you ask t 
tlie same torpid state during the first two stages There is but one." I chose the 14<h chapter of 
on the road to Tweedride. But as we descended St John’s Gospel ; he listened with mild devotion, 
the vale of the frala he began to gaze about him, and said when I had done — “ Well, this is a great 
and by degrees it was obvious that he was recog- comfort— 1 have followed you distinctly, and I feel 
niring the features of that familiar landscape, aa if I were yet to be myself again. 5 ’ In this placid 
Presently he murmured a name or two — u Gala frame he waa again put to bed, and had many hours 
Water, surely — Buckholm — Torwoodk*.” As we of soft slumber. 
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On 1 to third day Mr Laidlaw and I again wheeled 
him abqnt the email piece of lawn and shrubbery in 
front of tho house for some time ; and the leather 
being delightful, and all the richness of summer 
around him, he w-cincd to taste fully the balmy in- 
fluences of nature. The sun getting very strong, 
we halted the chair in a shady comer, just within 
file verge of liis verdant arcade around the court- 
wall; and breathing the coolness of the spot, he 
said, u Head me some amusing thing — read me a 
hit of Crahbe.” I brouglit out the first volume 
of his old favourite that I could lay hand on, and 
turned to what l remembered as one of his most 
favourite passages in it — the description of the ar- 
rival of the Players in the Borough. Ho listened 
with great interest, and also, as 1 soon perceived, 
with grout curiosity. Every now and then he ex- 
duimed, w Capital— excellent — very good — Crabbe 
lias lost nothing” — and we were too well satisfied 
that he considered himself as hearing a new pro- 
duction, when, chuckling over ouo couplet, he said 
“ Hotter and better — but how will poor Terry 
endure these cuts!” I went on with the poet’s 
terrible sarcasms upon the theatrical life, aud he 
listened cmgorly, muttering, “ Honest Dan ! ” — 

« Dan won’t like this.” At length 1 reached those 
lines — 

11 Hurt luippy race ! noon rained and noon depressed. 

Your days nil passed In Jeopardy and Jest : 

]*nor wi tin nit prudence, with afflictions vain, 

Nut warned by misery, nor enriched by gain. 1 * 

w Shut the hook,” said Sir Walter — “ I can’t stand 
more of this — it will touch Terry to the very quick.” 

On the morning of Sunday the 15th, he was again 
taken out into the little pUaiaunce, and got as far 
as liis favourite terrace-walk between the garden 
and tho river, from which he seemed to survey the 
valley and the hills with much satisfaction. On re- 
entering tho house, he desired me to read to him 
from the New Testament, and after that he again 
called for a little of Crahbe ; but whatever I selected 
from that poet seemed to be listened to os if it 
made part of some new volume published while lie 
was iu Italy, lie attended with this sense of novelty 
even to the tale of Phoebe Dawson, which not many 
months before lie could have repeated every line of, 
aud which I chose for one of these readings, be- 
cause, ns is known to every ofie, it had formed the 
last solace of Mr Fox’s deathbed. On tho contrary, 
his recollection of whatever I read from the Bible 
appeared to be lively; aud in the afternoon, when 
wo made his grandson, a child of six years, repeat 
some of Dr Watts’ hymns by his chair, ho seemed 
also to remember them perfectly. That evening 
he heard the Church service, and when I was about 
to clone the book, said — w Why do you omit the 
visitation fur the sick!” — which 1 added accord- 
ingly. 

On Monday he remained in bod, and seemed ex- 
tremely feeble ; but after breakfast on Tuesday the 
17th he appeared revived somewhat, aud was again 
wheeled about on the turf. Prcseutiy he fell asleep 
in his chair, and after dozing for perhaps half an 
hour, started awake, and shaking the plaids we had 
put about him from off his shoulders, said — “ This 
is sad idleness. I shall forget what I have been 
flunking of, if I don't set it down now. Take me 
into my own room, and fetch the keys of my desk.” 
He repeated this so earnestly, that we could not 
refuse ; his daughters went into his study, opened 


his writing-desk, and laid paper and pens in the 
usual order, and I then moved him through the hall 
and into the spot where he had always been accus- 
tomed to work. When the chair was placed at the 
desk, and he found himself in the old position, he 
smiled and thanked us, and said — “ Now give rao 
my pen, and leave me for a little to myself.” So- 
phia put the pen into his hand, and he endeavoured 
to close his fingers upon it, but they refused their 
office — it dropped on the paper. He sank back 
among his pillows, silent tears rolling down his 
cheeks; but composing himself by and by, motioned 
to me to wheel him out of doors again. Laidlaw 
met us at the porch, and took his turn of the chair. 
Sir Walter, after a little while, again dropt into 
slumber. When he was awaking, Laidlaw said to 
me — a Sir Walter has had a little repose .” — “ No, 
Willie,” said he — “ no repose for Sir Walter but 
in the grave.” The tears again rushed from liis 
eyes. “ Friends,” said he, “ don’t let me exj>ose 
myself — get me to lied — that’s the only place.” 1 

With this scene ended our glimpse of daylight. 
Sir Walter never, I think, left his room afterwards, 
and hardly his bed, except for an hour or two in 
the middle of the day ; and after another week he 
was unable even for this. During a few days ho 
was in a state of painful irritation — and I saw re- 
alized all that he had himself prefigured in his de- 
scription of the meeting between Crystal Croftangry 
and his paralytic friend. Dr Ross came out from 
Edinburgh, bringing with him liis wife, one of the 
dearest nleoen of the Clerks’ tabic. Sir Walter 
with some difficulty recognised the Doctor — but, 
on hearing Mrs Ross’s voice, exclaimed at once — 
“ Isn’t that Kate Hume?” These kind friends re- 
mained for two or three days with us. Clarkson’s 
lancet was pronounced necessary, and the relief it 
afforded was, I ain happy to say, very effectual. 

After this he declined" daily, "but still there was 
great strength to bo wasted, and tho process was 
long. He seemed, however, to suffev no bodily 
pain, — and his mind, though hopelessly obscured, 
appeared, whon there was any symptom of consci- 
ousness, to be dwelling, with rare exceptions, on 
serious and solemn tilings ; the accent of the voice 
grave, sometimes awful, but never querulous, and 
very seldom indicative of any angry or resentful 
thoughts. Now and then he imagined himself to 
be administering justice as Sheriff ; and one© or 
twice he seemed to be ordering Tom Purdie about 
trees. A few times also, 1 am sorry to say, we 
j could perceive that his fancy was at Jedburgh — 
and Burk /Sir Walter escaped him in a melancholy 
tone. But commonly whatever we could follow hi in 
in was a fragment of the Bible (especially the Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, and the Book of Job) — or some 
petition in the litany— or a verse of some psalm 
(in the old Scotch metrical version) — or of some 
of the magnificent hymns of the Romish ritual, in 
which he had always delighted, but which probably 
hung on his memory now in connexion with the 
Church services he had attended while in Italy. 
We very often heard distinctly the cadence of the 
2)ki Irm; and I think the very last stanza that 
we could make out, was the first pf a still greater 
favourite : — 

1 A* this is tls last time I name Mr Laidlaw, T may as well 
mention, that lliis most excellent and amiable man Is now (ac- 
tor on the estate of Sir Charles Lockhart Roes, Bart., of Bai- 
nsfonan. In Rom-atvire. 
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MataMMafavdelom*, 

Juxta atucctn hachtymm, 

Dum peudebet FUius.’* 

All this time he continued to recognise his daugh- 
ters, Laid law, and myself, whenever we spoke to 
him — and received every attention with a most 
touching thankfulness. Mr Clarkson, too, wasr al- 
ways saluted with tlie old courtesy, though the 
cloud opened but a moment for him to do sit. Most 
truly might it be said that the gentleman survived 
the genius. 

After two or three weeks had passed in this 
way, 1 was obliges to leave Sir Walter for a single 
day, and go into Edinburgh to transact but»iness. on 
his account, with Mr Henry Cookburn (now Lord 
Cockburtt), then Solicitor^ iencra) for .Scotland. — 
The "Scotch Reform Bill threw a gr<*at bunion of 


desire to have some imagp preserved of the Interior 
apartment* as occupied by their founder, and in- 
vited from Edinburgh for that purpose Sir Walter's 
dear friend, Wiliam Allan — whoso presence, I well 
knew, would even wider the circumstances of that 
time be nowise troublesome to any of the family, 
but the contrary in all respects. Mr Allan willingly 
oomulicd, and executed a series of beautiful draw- 
ings.* He also shared mir watchings, and witnessed 
all but ihe last momenta. Sir Walter's cousins, tlio 
ladies of A»lu>tiel, came down frequently, for a day 
] or two at a time ; and did whatever sisterly affec- 
tions could nromrt, both for the sufferer and liis 
daughters. M ins Mary Scott (daughter of his undo 
Thomas), and Mrs Si* tt of Harden, did the like. 

As 1 was dressing on the morning of Monday tlio 
17tli of September, Nicolson came into mv room. 


new duties and respumibi lilies upon the Sheriffs; ! and told me that his master hud awoke in a "state of 
and Scott’s Sheriff* sub'ditute, the l^aird of Ran- ! composure and conscinuHiiettS and wished to *«*e mo 
bum, not having been regularly, educated for tlie j immediately. 1 found him entirely himself, though 
law, found himself im’onqH-ient to encounter tln^c > in the last extreme «f feebleness, II is «»ye w:w 
novelties, especially as regarded the registration of I clear and calm — every trace of tho wild lire of deli- 
voters, and other dt tails connected with the recent j ritun extinguished. “ Lockhart," he said, •* l may 
enlarge* meat of the electoral franchise. Thider such i have but u minute to speak to you. Mv ilgnr* lm a 
circumstances, as no one but the Sheriff could np- j good man — bo virtuous — Is; religions— Is* a good 
point another Substitute, it became necessary fur . man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when 
Sir Walter’s family to communicate the state he : you come to lie lucre." — lie paused, and 1 said- - 
was in in a formal manner to liie Law Officers of ’ “Shall l send for Sophia and A line { ”• “No,** said 
the Crown ; and tho Lord Advocate (Mr Jeffrey), ! he, •* don't disturb them. I \mr souls J ] know they 
in ciiiiiwqucucc, introduced and carried through j were up all night — Clod bless you all."— -With this 
Parliament a short bill (*J and J \V iiiiain IV. cap. ! lie sunk into a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, ho 


101), authorizing the Government to appoint a new ‘ 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire, “ during the incapacity or 
non-resignation of Sir Walter Scott." It was on 
this bill that the Solicitor-General had expressed a 
wish to converse with me: but then* wan little, to 
1 h* said, as the temporal*! nature of the new appoint- 
ment gave tin occasion for any pecuniary question; | 
and, if that had been otherwise, the eircuiustann^s 
of the case would have rendered Sir Walter « family 


scarcely afterwards gave any sign of consciousness, 
except for an instant on the arrival of hi* sons. — 
They, oft learning that the scene was about to close, 
obtained anew leave of absence fixnn their posts, 
ami both reached Abbotsford on the 19th. About 
hnlf-pust one r.M., on the illst of September, Sir 
Walter breathed his last, in the presence of alt hi* 
children. It was a Inmutiftil day-- so warm, that 
every window was wide oj>eii» and so perfectly still. 


entirely indifferent upon such a subject. There can i that the sound of all others most <1 »j'hmoii*» to his 


be no doubt, that if ho had recovered in so far a* 
to he capable of executing a resignation, the (*o- 
vimr.icnt would have considered it just to reward 
thirty-two years’ faithful services by a retired al- 
lowa. cc equivalent to his salary — and as little, 
that die Government would have had sincere satis- 
faction in settling tlmt matter in the shape most 
acceptable to himself. And perhaps (though I f«*el 
that it is scarcely worth while) 1 may as well here 
express my regret that a statement highly unjust 
and injurious should have found its wav into tho 
pages of some of Sir Walter's preceding biographers. 
These writers have thought fit to iiiNinuato that 
there was a want of courtesy aud respect on the 
part of the I*ord Advocate, and the other official 
persons connected will* this arrangement. On tlio 
contrary, nothing could lx* more handsome and de- 
licate than the whole of their conduct in it; Mr 
Cockbum could not liavo entered into the case with 
giratcr feeling and tenderness, had it concerned a 
brother of his own ; and when Mr Jeffrey intro- 
duced his bill in tlie House of Gammons, he used 
language so graceful and touching, that both Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr Croker went across the House 
to thank him cordially for it. 

Perceiving, towards the close of August, that 
the end was near, and thinking it very likely that 
Abbotsford might soon undergo many changes, and 
myself, at all event*, never see it again, 1 felt a 


car, tho gentle ripple of the Tweed over its peb- 
bles, was distinctly audible as wo knc.lt around tlie 
bed, and liis eldest koii kinged and dosed his eyes. 

No sculptor e.vcr modelled a more inn jostle imago 
of repose : — # 

Kur* /My ms pi>«Xwrri. liXmr/iiiss 

Almost every newspaper that announced this 
event in .Scotland, and many in England, had tins 
signs of mourning usual on tlie demise of a king. 
With hardly an exception, tl voice was tlutt of 
universal, unniixed grief and veny ration. 

It was considered duo to Sir Walter’s physicians, 
and to the public, that tbo nature of liis malady 
should bo distinctly ascertained. The result was, 
that then* appeared the traces of a very slight mol- 
lification in one part of tlio substance of the brain. 9 

11 is funeral was conducted in an unostentatious 

1 #*ome of tlxso drawings wuro engraved for tlie Second KdJ 
tion of this Work, 

* •'jtbbottfnrr, f. SrjtL 23. ISOH, — Tht* forenoon. In pnwiwi 
of I>r Adolphus from Edinburgh, and my father, ] pro- 
ceeded to examine the bend of Bir Waiter Hcott. 

“ On removing the upper pert of the cranium, the mck on 
the surface of the brain appeared aHghtly turgid, and on cutting 
Into tlie brain the dneritious substance wm found of a darker 
hue than natural, and a greater then usual quantity of eerum in 
the vtn trick*. Excepting them appearance*, Uw right Hunle* 
phere seemed in a healthy itale ; but in tk left, In the choroid 
plexus, three distinct though small hydatids were found; said 
on reaching tlie corpus striatum it was discovered diseased— a 
3 a 
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manor, but the attcncUtnco ns very great Few 
of lib old friends then in Scotland were absent, — 
and many, both friends and strangers, came from 
a great distance. His old domestics and foresters 
made it their petition that no hireling hand might 
assist in carrying his remains. They themselves 
boro the coffin to the hearse, and from the hearse 
to tho grave. The pall-bearers were his sons, his 
son-in-law, and his little grandson; his cousins, 
Charles Scott of Nesbitt, James Scott of Jedburgh 
(sons to his uncle Thomas), William Scott of Rae- 
burn, Robert Rutherford, Clerk to tho 'Signet, 
Colonel (now Sir James) Russell of Ashesdel, 
William Keith (brother to Sir Alexander Keith 
of Itavclstone), and tho chief of liis family, Hugh 
Scott of Harden, now Lord Polwarth. 

When tho company were assembled, according 
to the usual Scotch fashion, prayers were offered 
up by tho Very Revorcud Dr Baird, 1 Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh, and by tho Reverend 
Dr David Dickson, Minster of St Cutlibert’s, who 
both expatiated in a very striking manner on the 
virtuous example of the doccascd. ! 

The pourt-yard and all the precincts of Abbots- ! 
ford were crowded with uncovered spectators as ' 
tho procession was arranged; and as it advanced 
through Darnick and Melrose, and the adjacent 
villages, tho whole ]>opulation appeared at their 
dmira in like manner — almost all in black. The 
train of carrioffob extended, 1 understand, evermore 
than a mile; the Yeomanry followed iq great num- 
bers on horseback ; and it was late in die day cro 
we reached Dryburgh. Some accident, it was ob- 
served, had caused tho hearse to halt for several 
minutes on the summit of the lull at Bmnersido — 
exactly where a prospect of remarkable richness 
ojKiis, and whoro Sir Walter liad always been ac- 
customed to rein up his horse. Tho day was dark 
and lowering, and the wind high. 

The wide enclosure at the Abbey of Dry burgh 
was thronged with old and young ; and when tho 
coffin was taken from tho hearse, and again laid on 
tlie shoulders of the afHicted serving-men, ono deep 
sob burst from a thousand lips. Mr Archdeacon 
Williams read the Burial Servieo of tint. Church of 
England ; and thus, about half-past five o’clock in 
tho evening or Wednesday till 26th September 1832, 
tho remains of Stu Walter, Scott were laid by the 
side of his wife iu the sepulchre of his ancestors — 
“ in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eter- 
nal life 9 through our Lord Jews Christ: who shall 
change our rile body that «t may be like unto his glo- 
rious bodv f according to the mighty working , whereby 
he is able to subdie all things to himself* 9 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


Wi rood in Solomon — a Tho heart knoweth his 
own bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
with lib joy — and a wise poet of our own time 
thus beautifully expands the saying: 


isItelOM, «o Heaven ha* willed, era die; 

Nop even the tendered heart, and next oar on a. 
Katies heir the naaon* why w» suite and a|gh 1 ■ 


Such considerations have always induced me to re- 
gard with small respect, any attempt to delineate 
frilly and exactly any human being’s character. 1 
distrust, even in very humble cases, our capacity 
for judging our neighbour fairly; and I cannot but 
pity the presumption that must swell in the heart 
ana brain of any ordinary brother of the race, when 
he dares to pronounce ex cathedr& 9 on tho wholo 
structure and complexion of a great mind, from tho 
comparatively narrow and scanty materials which 
can by possibility liavc been placed before him. 
Nor b the difficulty to my view lessened, — per- 
haps it b rather increased, when the great man b 
a great artist It b true, that many of the feelings 
common to our nature can only be expressed ade- 
quately, and that some of the finest of them can 
only be expressed at all, in the language of art ; 
and more especially in the language of poetry. But 
it is equally true, that high and sane art never at- 
tempts to express that for which the artist docs not 

and however 


claim and expect general 
much of what wo had thought to be our own secrets 
he ventures to give shape to, it becomes, I can 
never help believing, modest understandings to rest 
convinced that there remained a world of deeper 
mysteries to which the dignity of genius would re- 
fuse any utterance. 

I have therefore endeavoured to lay beforo^ffte 
reader those parts of Sir Walter’s charactex^io 
which wo have access, as they were indicatc^^jnb 
payings and doings through the long seriqjrftf hb 



years — making use, whenever it was 
his own letters and diaries rather than oi 
materials; — but refrained from obtruding 'almost 
anything of comment. It was my wish to let the 
character develope itself: and conscious that I have 
wilfully withheld nothing that might assist the ma- 
ture reader to arrive at just conclusions, I am by 
no means desirous of drawing out a detailed state- 
ment of mjyiwn. . 1 am not going to u peep and 
botanize ” won lib grave. But a few general ob- 
servations v® be forgiven — perhaps expected. 

I believe that if the history of any ono family in 
upper or middle life could bo faithfully written, it 
might be as generally interesting, ami as perma- 
nently useful, as that of any nation, however great 
and renowned. But literature has never produced 
any worthy book of this class, and probably it never 
will. The only lineages in which wo can pretend 
to read personal character far back, with any dis- 
tinctness, are those of kings and princes, and a few 
noblo houses of the first eminence; and it hardly 
needed Swift’s biting satire to satisfy the student of 
the past/ that tho very highest pedigrees are as un- 
certain as the very lowest. Wo fiattcr the reigning 
monarch, or hb haughtier satellite, by traciug in 
their lineaments the mighty conqueror or profound 
legislator of a former century. But call up the dead, 
according to the Dean’s incantation, and wc might 
have tho real ancestor in somo chamberlain, con- 
fessor, or musician. 

Scott himself delighted, perhaps above all other 
books, in such as approximate to the character of 
good family histories, — as for example, Godscroft’a 
House of Douglas and Angus, and tho Mcmorie of 
file Somervilles, — which last is, as far as I knjw. 


cooBlteefclfr portkM «f H Mas in a «tat* «f mnolianmnit. 
Tbs Wood vm-it wars IS a healthy Has brain vm ant 

^ found to be. 

J. a Clarxsos.** 


i Principal Baird died at UnHtbgow 14th January 182), te 
hfaftMbyear. 

« Eto Kcbkft Christian Year, p. ML 
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the best of ita class In any language; and his re- 
print of tho trivial u Memorials’* of the Hah bur- 
tons, to whcee dust he is now gathered, was but one 
of a thousand indications of Tib anxiety to realize 
his own ancestry to hb imagination. No tcst&mcn* 
vary deed, instrument of contract, or entry in a 
parish register, seemed valueless to him, if ft boro 
in any manner, however obscure or distant, on the 
personal history of any of hb ascertainable prede- 
cessors. The chronicles of tho race furnished tho 
fire-side talk to Which he listened in infancy at 
Smailbolm, and hb first rhymes were those of Sat- 
chels. His physical infirmity was reconciled to him, 
oven dignified perhaps, by tracing it back to fore- 
fathers who acquired famousness in their own way, 
in spite of such disadvantages. These studies led 
by easy and inevitable links to those of the history 
of hb province generally, and then of his native 
kingdom. Tito lamp of his zeal burnt on brighter 
ana brighter amidst the dust of parchments; hb 
love and prido vivified whatever he hung over in 
these dim records, and patient ontiqu&riaiibm, long 
brooding and meditating, became gloriously trans- 
muted into the winged spirit of national poetry. 

Whatever he had ;n himself, he would fain Iiavo 
made out a hereditary claim for. lie often spoke 
both seriously and sportively on tho subject. lie 
hail assembled about him in hb “ own great par- 
lour as lie called it — the room in which ho died 
— ail the pictures of hb ancestors that he could 
come by; and in hb most genial evening mood he 
seemed never to weary of perusing them. The Cava- 
lier of Killiecmnkie — brave, faithful, learned, and 
romantic old “ Beardie,” a determined but melan- 
choly countenance — was never surveyed without a 
repetition of the solitary Latin rhyme of his Vow. 
J le had, of course, no portraits of tho elder heroes 
of Harden to lecture upon; but a skilful hand had 
supplied the Baine wall with & fanciful delineation of 
the rough wooing of u Meikle-mouthcd Meg;'* and 
the only historical picture, properly so called, that 
he over bespoke, was to be taken (for it was never 
executed) from the Raid o* tho Rcdswiro, when 

«« Tho l4U«rs Wilt, Unit worthy mao, 

Brought to tliat surname wed besceu ;** 

And 

•• The Rutherfords with great renown, 

Convoyed the town o* JedbrugU out.” 

The ardent but sagacious u j^oodman of Sandy- 
known” hangs by tlie aide of his father, M Bearded 
Wat and often, when moralizing in hb latter day 
over the doubtful condition of hb ultimate fortunes. 
Sir Walter would point to u Honest Rolan,” and 
say, “ Blood will out: — my building and planting 
was but his buying the hunter before ho stocked hb 
sheep-walk over again.” u And yet,” I once heard 
him say, glancing to the likeness of hb own staid 
calculating father, ** it waa a wonder t too — for I 
have a thread of the attorney in mo.” And so, no 
doubt, he had; for the ** elements” were mingled 
in him curiously, as well as M gently.*’ 

An imagination such a a ms, concentrating ita 
day-dreams on things of thb order, soon shaped out 
a' world of its own — to which it would fain accom- 
modate the reaTone. The love of hb coon try be- 
came indeed a passion; no knight ever tilted for hb 
mistress, more willingly than he would have bled 
and* died, to preserve even the airiest surviving 
nothing of her, antique pretensions for Scotland. 
But the Scotland of his affections had the clan Scott 


for her kernel. Next, and almost equal to the 
throne, was Buccleuch. Fancy rebuilt and mart 
prodigally embellished the whole system of the so- 
i dal existence of the middle ages, in which the clans- 
man (wherever there were clans) acknowledged 
practically no sovereign but hb cm The author 
of 44 the Lay” would rather have seen hb heir cany 
the Banner of Bellemkn gallantly at a foot-hall 
match on Carterhaugh, than he would have heard 
that the boy had attained the highest honours of tlie 
first university in Europe. Hi# original pride was 
to bo an acknowledged member of one of the M ho- 
nourable families” whose progenitors hail been ce- 
lebrated by Satchels for following tins banner in 
blind obedienco to tin patriarelial leader; hb first 
and lost worldly ambition waa to bo himself tho 
founder of a distinct branch; he desired to plant a 
lasting root, and dreamt not of personal fame, out 
of long distant generations rejoicing iu the mime of 
a Scott of Abbotsford,” By this idea all his reve- 
ries — all his aspirations — all his plans and efforts, 
were overshadowed and controlled. The great ob- 
ject and end only rose info clearer day-light, mid 
swelled into more substantial dimensions, ns public 
applause strengthened hb confidence in hb own 
powers and faculties ; and when bo had reached 
the summit of universal and unrivalled honour, ho 
clung to bb first love with tho faith of a Paladin. 
It is easy enough to smilo at all this; many will not 
understand it, and somo who do may pity it llut 
it was at least a different tiling from the modem 
vulgar ambition of amassing a Fortune and invest- 
ing it in land. Tho lordliest vision of acres would 
have hod little charm for him, unless they wore 
.situated on Ettrick or Yarrow, or in 

— “ PtaMwnt TIvMili, 

Fast by tho river Tweed" 

— somewhere within tho primoval territory of u t!*o 
Rough Clan.” 

His worldly ambition was thus grafted on that 
ardent fooling for blood and kindred which was tho 
great redeeming element in tbo social life of wlutl 
wo call the middle ages; and — though no man 
estimated tho solid advantages of modem exist- 
ence more justly than ho did, when, rt straining 
hb fancy, lie exercised lib graver faculties on tho 
comparison — it waa the natural effect of the stu- 
dies lie devoted himself to and roso by, to iiidfapoifo 
him for dwelling on the sober results of judgment 
and reason in all suejh matters. What a striking 
passage tliat is in one of hb letters now printed, 
where ho declines to write a biography of Queen 
Mary, 44 because hb opinion was contrary to his 
feeling 1” But he confesses the same of nib Jaco- 
bitbm ; and yet how eagerly does ho seem to Iiavo 
grasped at the shadow, however false and futile, 
under which he chose to see tho means of recon- 
ciling hb Jaoobitbm with loyalty to tho reigr.ing 
monarch who befriended him! We And him, over 
and over again, alluding to George IV. as acquiring 
a title, ds jure , on the death of tho poor Cardinal 
of York I Yet who could have known better, that 
whatever rights the exiled males of the Stuart lino 
over possessed, must Iiavo remained entire with „ 
their female descendants? 

The same resolution to give imagination her 
scope, and always in favour of antiquity, b the 
ruling principle and charm of all fab best writings ; 
and he indulged and embodied it so largely in Tib 
buildings at Abbotsford, that to have curtailed the 
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of hi* fond untiring enthusiasm on that 
acSr* f would have been like omitting the Prince in 
a east of Hamlet. So also with all the details of 
hi* hospitable existence, when he had fairly com- 
pleted Ilia “ romance in stone and lime — every 
outline copied from some old baronial edifice in 
Scotland —every roof and window blazoned with clan 
hearings, or the lion rampant gules, or the heads of 
the ancimt Stuart kings. He wishod to revive the 
Interior life of the castles he had emulated — their 
wide open joyous reception of all coiners, but espe- 
cially of kinsmen, allies, and neighbours — ballads 
and pihrochs to enliven flowing bowls and quaight 
— jolly hunting flelds in which yeoman and gentle- 
man might ride side by side — and mirthful dances, 
where no Sir Piercy Siwfton need blush to lead out 
the miller’s daughter. In the brightest meridian 
of his genius aud fame, this was his beau ideal. 
All the rest, however agreeable and flattering, was 
but “ leather and prunella” to this. There was 
much kindneMH surely in such ambition: — in spite 
of the apparent contradiction in terms, was there 
not really much humility about it 1 

To this ambition we owe the gigantic monuments 
of Scott’s genius ; and to the kindly feelings out of 
which his ambition grew, grew also his fatal con- 
nexion with merchandise. The Dallantynes wore 
his old schoolfellows ; — and the rcuder bus had 
means to judge whether, when once embarked in 
their concerns, he ever could have got out of them 
again, until rude calamity, at one blow, broke the 
meshes of liis entanglement. I need not recur to 
tliat sad and complicated chapter. Nor, perhaps, 
need 1 offer any more speculations, by way of ex- 
plaining, and reconciling to liis previous and sub- 
sequent history and demeanour, either the mystery 
in which lie had chosen to wrap his commercial 
connexions from his most intimate friends, or the 
portentous carelessness with which he abandoned 
these matters to the direction of negligent and in- 
efficient colleagues. And yet I ought, 1 rather think, 
to have suggested to certain classes of my readers, 
at a much earlier stage, tliat no man could in 
former times be calk'd either to the English or the 
Scottish Jlar, who was known to have any direct 
interest in any commercial undertaking of any 
sort; and that tho body of feelings or prejudices 
iu which this regulation originated — (for though 
there might lie sound reason for it Insides, such 
undoubtedly was the main source) — prevailed in 
Scotland in Sir Walter’* youth, to on extent of 
which the present generation may not easily form 
an adequate notion. In the minds of tlm *• northern 
no^lem d* la robe** ns they are styled iu Kcdgaunt- 
kt, such feelings had wide and potent authority ; 
insomuch tliat 1 can understand perfectly how Scott, 
even after lie ceased to practise at the liar, being 
still a Sheriff, and a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates, should Itavo shrunk very seusi lively 
from the idea of having his alliance with a trading 
flint revealed among Ids comrades of the gown. 
And, moreover, the practice of mystery is, per- 
haps, of all practices, tlie one most likely to grow 
Into a habit; secret breeds secret; and I ascribe, 
” after all, the long silence about Waver key to the 
matured influence of tins habit, at least as much as 
to any iff the motives which the author has thought 
Ik t to assign in Ida late confessions. 

But was there not, in feet, something that Uyfsr 
deeper than a mere professional prejudice! 


Among many things in Scott’s Diaries, which 
cast strong light upon the previous part of his his- 
tory, the reluctance which he confesses himself to 
have always felt towards the resumption of the 
proper appointed task, however willing, nay eager 
to labour sedulously on something else, can hardly 
have escaped the reader's notice. We know how 
gallantly he combated it in the general — but these 
precious Diaries themselves are not the least preg- 
nant proofs of the extent to which it very often 
prevailed — for an hour or two at least, if not for 
the day. 

I think this, if we were to go no farther, might 
help us somewhat in understanding the neglect about 
superintending tho Messrs Ballanty nes’ ledgers and 
bill books ; and, consequently, the rashnc.s& about 
buying land, building, and the like. 

But to what are we to ascribe the origin of this 
reluctance towards accurate and minute investiga- 
tion and transaction of business of various sorts, 
so importaut to liimsclf, in a man possessing such 
extraordinary sagacity, aud exercising it every day 
with such admirable regularity and precision, in 
the various cajacitica of the head of a family — the 
friend — tlm magistrate — tho most distinguished 
citizen of Edinburgh — beyond all comparison tho 
most distinguished member of society that figured 
in his time in liis native kingdom i 

The whole system of conceptions and aspirations, 
of which his early active life was the exponent, re- 
solves itself into a romantic idealization of Scot- 
tish aristocracy. 11c desired to secure for liis de- 
scendants (for himself lie had very soon acquired 
something iniiliitcly more flattering to self-love and 
vanity) a decent and honourable middle station — 
in a scheme of life so constituted originally, and 
which liis fancy pictured as capable of being so re- 
vived, as to admit of the kindliest personal contact 
l>etwccn (almost) tho peasant at tho plough, And 
tiio magnate with revenues rivalling the monarch's. 
It was the patriarchal -the elan system, tliat bo 
thought of ; one that never prevailed even in Scot- 
land, within the historical period that is to say, 
except in the Highland*, and in his own dear 
Border-land. This system knew nothing of com- 
merce- —as little certainly of literature beyond tho 
mid-ballad of the wauderiug harjicr, — 

" High placed In hall — u welcome giiwt." 

Ills filial reverence of imagination shrunk from 
marring the antique, if barbarous, simplicity. I 
suspect tliat at the highest elevation of his literary 
renown — when princes bowed to his name, anil 
nations thrilled at it — he would have considered 
losing all tiutt at a change of tho wind, as nothing, 
compared to parting with liis place as the Cadet of 
Harden and Clansman of Buceleurh, w ho had, no 
matter by what means, reached such a position, 
tliat when a notion arose of embodying “ a Iluc- 
cleucli legion,” not a Scott in the Forest would 
have thought it otherwise than natural for AMxXs- 
tfbrvi to be one of tho tkhl-oflicers. I can, there- 
fore, understand timt lie may have, from the very 
first, exerted the dispensing power of imagination 
very liberally, in virtually absolving himself from 
dwelling on the wood of which hia ladder was to 
be constructed. Enough was said in a preceding 
diopter of the obvious feet, that the author of such 
a series of romances as his, must have, to all in- 
tent* and purposes, lived more than half hia life in 
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worlds purely fantastic. In one of the last obscure 
and faltering pages of his Diary he says, that if any 
one asked him how much of his thought was occu- 
pied by the novel then in hand, the answer would 
have been, that in one sense it never occupied him 
except when the amanuensis sat before him, but 
that in another it was never five minutes out of his 
head. Such, I liave no doubt, the case had always 
been. I3ut I must be excused from doubting wlie- 
tlier, when the substantive fictiou actually in pro- 
cess of manufacture was altf^ut from his mind, the 
space was often or voluntarily occupied (no positive 
external duty interposing) upon the real practical 
worldly position and business of the Clerk of Ses- 
sion — ot the Sheriff, — least of all of the printer or 
the bookseller. 

The sum is, if I read him aright, that hr* was 
always willing, in his ruminative moods, to veil, if 
possible, from his own optics the kind of machinery 
by which alone he had found the means of attain- 
ing Ins darling objects. Having acquired a perhaps 
unparalleled power over the direction of scarcely 
paralleled faculties, ho chose to exert his power in 
this manner. On no other supposition can I find 
his history intelligible; — 1 mean, of course, tho 

f eat obvious and narking facts of his history; for 
hope I have sufficiently disclaimed all pretension 
to a the. rough -going analysis, lie appears to have 
studiously e-cu[M fd from whatever could have in- 
terfered with his own enjoyment — to have reveled 
in the fair results, mid waved the wmid of nblitcra- 
ing magic o\er all besides; and j^rsisted ho long, 
that (like f f*«i Mircerer lie celebrates) ho became 
tho dupe of his own delusions. 

It is thus that (net forgetting the Kuhsidinry in- 
flucncc of professional Kdii i burgh prejudices) 1 uni 
inclined, on the whole, to account for his initiation 
in the practice of mystery. — a thing, at first sight, 
so alien from the frank, open, generous nature of 
a man, than whom none ever had or deserved to 
have more real friends. 

The indulgence cost him very dear. It ruined 
Ins fortunes — but l can have no doubt that it did 
worse than that. I cannot suppose that a nature 
like his was fettered and shut up in this way 
w ithout suffering very severely from tho “ cold 
obstruction.” There must have have lieen a con- 
tinual “ insurrection” in his “ state of man und, 
above all, 1 doubt not that what gave lum the bit- 
terest pain in tho hour of his calamities, was the 
feeling of compunction with which he then found 
himself obliged to stand before those with whom 
he had, through life, cultivated brotherly friend- 
ship, convicted of having kept his heart closed to 
them on what they conld not but suppose to liavo 
been the chief subjects of his thought and anxiety, 
in times when they withhold nothing from him. 
These, perhaps, were the “ written troubles*' that 
had been cut deepest into his brain. I think they 
were, and believe it the more, because it was never 
acknowledged. 

If he had erred in tho primary Indulgence out 
of which this sprang, he at least made noble atone- 
ment. 

During tho most energetic years of manhood he 
'labotufed with one prize in view ; and he had iust 
grasped it, as he fancied securely, when all at 
once the vision was dissipated : he found himself 
naked and desolate as Job* How he nerved him- 
self against the storm— how he felt and how he 
resisted it — how soberly, steadily, and resolvedly 


he contemplated the possibility of yet, by redoubled 
exertions, in so far retrieving bb fortunes, as that 
no man should lose. by having trusted those for 
whom he had been pledged — lww well he kept his 
vow, and what price it cost him to do so, — all this 
the reader, I doubt not, appreciates folly- It seems 
to me dial strength of diameter was never put to 
a severer u>t than when, for labours of love, sueh 
as his had hitherto almost always been — the plea- 
sant exertion of genius for the attainment of ends 
that owed all their dignity and beauty to a poetical 
fancy — tliere come to be substituted the iron per- 
tinacity of daily and nightly toil, in the discharge 
of a duly which there w as nothing but the Bouse of 
chivalrous houour to mako stringent. 

It in the fond indulgence of gay fancy in all the 
previous story tliat gives its true value and dignity 
to die voluntary agony of the soquel, when, indeed, 
ho appears 

“ plena. athtqw* Imperfowu: 

Qurm nrquttiwiUK'rii ii. in iiiurw, urquo vincula toflMft; 
Krt|ioiMnmii|»i4inib(Mi contemners Ihumivi, 

Portia; vt in i**tps*j» totiw, trrei Atque rotuudus, 

JM. mi net quid valent |H»r U*vo inorari j 
In quem uuuicu ruit sctupi r FurUins.'* 

The attentive reader will not deuy that every syl- 
lable of this proud ideal bus been justified to tne 
letter, llut though lie hoantod of stoicism, his he- 
roism was bo i ne thing far better titan tlio stoic’s; 
for it w 'oh not founded on a haughty trampling 
down of all delicate and tender thoughts and fuel- 
ing*. Ho lays his heart bare in his Diary; and we 
there read, in characters that will never die, how 
tJu* sternest resolution of a philosopher may be at 
once quiekeiuni and adorned by the gentlest im- 
pulses of thut spirit of love, which alone makes 
poetry the angel of life. This is tho momont In 
which posterity w ill desire to fix his portraiture. 
It is dicti, truly, tliat 

“ Ilo »it«, 'numnt men. Him s dewyndfdfOdi 
1 In hutli a kind of honour wto him off 
More llum a mortal seeming. ” 

Tlut the noble exhibition was not a fleeting ono ; it 
was not tliat a robust mind elevated itself by a 
fierce effort for the crisis of an hour. The martyr- 
dom lasted with liis days ; and if St shortened thsm, 
let us remember his own immortal words,— 

" Sound, sound tho clarion. fUl tho Aft. 

To all Uie wiMtial world proclaim — 

One crowded hour of ulorloisi life 
U Horn* on ago without s rumts,** 

♦ 

For the rest, I presume, it will ho allowed that 
no human character, which wo liavo tho opportu- 
nity of studying with oqual minuteness, had fewer 
faults mixed up in its texturb. Tho grand virtue 
of fortitude, tho basis of all others, was never dis- 
played in higher perfection than in him ; and it 
was, as perhaps true courage always is, combined 
with or. equally admirable spirit of kindness and 
humanity. His pride, if we must mil it sc, undo- 
based by the least tincture of mere vanity, was 
intertwined with a most exquisite charity, and was 
not inconsistent with true humility. If ever the 
principle of kindliness was incarnated in a mere 
man, it was in him ; and real kindliness can never 
be but modest. In the social relations of life, 
where men are most effectually tried, no spot can 
be detected in him. He was a patient, dutiful, 
reverent son; a ge n ero u s, compassionate, tender 
husband; an honest, careful, and most affectionate 
hither. Never was a more virtuous or a happier 
fireside than his. The influence of his mighty 
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genius jdiedowed it imperceptibly ; his calm good 
■epee, tUd Ids angelic sweetness of heart and tom* \ 
Mfi regulated and softened a strict hut paternal 
ducipline. His children, as .they grew up, under- 
stood by degrees the high privilege of their birth ; 
but the profoundest sense of his greatness never 
disturbed their confidence in his goodness. The 
buoyant play of his spirits made him sit young 
among the young ; parent and son seemed to live 
in brotherhood together ; and the chivalry of his 
imagination threw a certain air of courteous gal- 
lantry into his relations with his daughters, which 
gave a very peculiar grace to tho fondness of their 
intercourse. Though there could not be a gentler 
mother than Lady Scott, — on those delicate occa- 
sions most interesting to young ladies, they always 
mode their father the first confidant. 

To the depth of his fraternal affection I ascribe, 
mainly, the only examplo of departure from the 
decorum of polished manners which a keen ob- 
server of him through life ever witnessed in him, 
or my own exjierienco and information afford any 
trace of. Injuries done to himself no man forgave 
more cosily — more willingly repaid by benefits. 
But it was not so when lie first and unexpectedly 
saw before him the noble person who, os he con- 
sidered things at the time, luid availed himself of 
his parliamentary privilejje to cast a shade of insnlt 
upon the character of his next and best-beloved 
brother. 

But perhaps the most toucliing evidence of tho 
lasting tenderness of Ills early domestic feelings 
was exhibited to his executors, when they opened 
his repositories in soareh of his testament, tho 
evening after his burial. On lifting up his desk, 
we found arranged in careful order a series of littlo 
objects, which had obviously been so placed thero 
that his eye might rest on them every morning 
befuro he began his tasks. Those were tho old- 
fashioned boxes that had garnished his mother’s 
toilette, when lie, a sickly child, slept in her dress- 
ing-room — tho silver taper-stand which tho young 
advocate had bought for licr with his first five- 
guinea fee — a row of small packets inscribed with 
her hand, and containing the Imir of those of her 
offspring that lmd died before her — his father’s 
snuff-box and ctui-caso — and more thiugs of tho 
like sort, recalling 

" Tlie old Jhmlllnr faces." 

The same feeling was apparent in all the arrange- 
ment of his private apartment. Pictures of his 
father and mother were the only ones in lila dress- 
ing-room. Tho clumsy antique cabinets that stood 
there, things of a very different class from the 
beautiful and costly productions in the public rooms 
below, had all belonged to the fiirniture of George’s 
Square. Even his lather's rickety washing-stand, 
with all its cramped appurtenances, though exceed- 
ingly unfiko what a man of his very scrupulous 
habits would have selected in these days, kept its 
ground* The- whole place scorned fitted up like a 
Tittle dispel of tho lares. 

Such a son and parent could hardly fall in any 
of the oilier social relations. No man was a firmer 
or more indefatigable friend. 1 know not that he 
ever lost one ; and a few, with whom, during the 
energetic middle stage of life, from political differ- 
ences or other accidental circnmsttuaces, he lived 
less familiarly, had all gathered round him, and 


renewed the full warmth of early affection in his 
later days. There was enough to dignify the con- 
nexion in their eyes; but nothing to chili it on 
either ride. The imagination (hat so completely 
mastered him when he chose to give her the rein, 
was kept under most determined control when any 
of the positive obligations of active life came into 
question. A high and pure sense of duty presided 
over whatever he had to do as a citizen and a ma- 
gistrate; and as a landlord, he considered his estate 
as an extension of his hearth. 

Of hip political creed, the many who hold a dif- 
ferent one will of course say that it was the natural 
fruit of bis poetical devotion to the mere prejudice 
of antiquity ; and I am quite willing to allow that 
this must have had a great share ip the master 
— and that he himself would have been as littlo 
ashamed of the word prejudice as of the word anti- 
quit y. Whenever Scotland could be considered as 
standing separate on any question from the rest of 
tho empire, lie was not only apt, but eager to em- 
brace tho opportunity of again rchoisting, as it 
were, tho old signal of national independence ; and 
1 sincerely behove that no circumstance in his lite- 
rary career gave him so much personal satisfaction 
as tho success of Malachi Malagrowther’s Epistles. 
He confesses, however, in his Diary, that lie was 
nwaro how much it became him to summon calm 
reason to battle imaginative prepossessions on this 
score; and I am not aware that they ever led liim 
into any serious practical error. He delighted in 
letting his fancy run wild about ghosts and witches 
and horoscopes — but I venture to say, had he sat 
on the judicial bench a hundred years before ho 
was bom, no man would have been more certain 
to givo juries sound direction in estimating tho 
pretended evidence of supernatural occurrences of 
any sort ; and 1 believe, m like manner, ’that bad 
any Anti-English faction, civil or rclirioiiff, sprung 
up in his own time in Scotland, he woutd kave done 
more than any other living man could hafrd Iitaod 
to do, for putting it down. He was on all practical 
points a steady, conscientious Tory of the school 
of William l*itt ; who, though an anti-revolution- 
ist, was certainly anything but an anti-reformer, 
lie rejected tho innovations, in tho midst of which 
lie died, as a revival, under alarmingly authorita- 
tive auspices, of the doctrines which liad endan- 
gered Britain in his youth, and desolated Europe 
throughout his prime of manhood. May the gloomy 
anticipations which hung over his closing years 
l>e unfulfilled l But should they be so, let posterity 
remember that ilia warnings, and tho resistance of 
his and other powerful intellects, were probably in 
that event the appointed means for averting a cata- 
strophe in which, had England fallen, the whole 
civiuzed world must have been involved. 

Sir Walter received a strictly religious education 
under the eye of parents, whose virtuous conduct 
was in unison with fie principles they desired to 
instil into their children. From the great doc- 
trines thus recommended he appears never to have 
swerved; but he must be numbered among the 
many who have incurred considerable risk of doing 
so. In consequence of the rigidity witfi which Pm-, 
by terian heads of families. In Scotland, were used 
to enforce compliance with various relics of the 
puritanical observance, lie took up, early in life, 
a repugnance to the mode in which public worship 
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b conducted in the Scottish GsUblitiluncnt j mid 
adhered to tho luster Churchy whose sateen of go- 
vernment and discipline ho believed to be the fairest 
copy o t the primitive polity, and whose litanies and 
collects he reverenced as having been transmitted 
to us from the ago immediately succeeding that of tiie 
Apostles. The few passages in lib Diaries, in which 
he alludes to his own religious feelings and prac- 
tices, slimv dearly the sober, serene, and elevated 
frame of mind in which lie habitually contemplated 
man's relations with his Mal^ r ; the modesty with 
which ho filiruuk from indulging either the pro- 
ttiunptiou of reason, or the extravagance of imagi- 
nation, in the province of Faith ; his humble reliance 
on the wisdom and mercy of God; and his firm be- 
lief that we arc placed in this state of existence, 
liotf to speculate about another, but to prepare our- 
selves for it by actual exertion of our intellectual fa- 
culties, and tiie constant cultivation of kindness and 
bcitc\ oleuce towards our fellow men. 

But his moral, political, and religious character 
has sufficiently impressed itself upon tiie great body 
of his writings, llo is indeed one of tho few great 
authors of modern Europe who stand acquitted of 
having written a line that ought to ha\e embittered 
tho bed of death. His works touch tho practical 
lc&sons of morality and Christianity in tho most 
captivating form — unobtrusively and unaffectedly. 
And I think it is not refining ton far to say, that in 
these works, im well an his whole demeanour as a 
man of tetters, wo may trace the happy effects — 
(enough iias already been said us to sonic less for- 
tunate and agreeable ones)- - of his having written 
throughout with a view to something beyond the 
acquisition of personal fame. Fcrhaps no great 
noet ever made ills literature so completely ancil- 
lary te the objec ts and purposes of practical life. 
However his imagination might expatiate, it was 
sun* to rest over his home. The sanctities of do- 
mestic lovo and social duty worn never forgotten ; 
and the same circumstance that most ennobles all 
bis triumphs, affords also the best apology fur his 
errors. 

1 have interwoven in these pages some record of 
whatever struck myself as preeminently acute in 
the critical essays bestowed on Scott’s works by his 
contemporaries ; but 1 have little doubt that tiie 
best of these essays will in due tiino be collected 
together, and accompany, is c.» Unto, a general edi- 
tion of his writings. From the first, hfe possession 
ef a strong and bn Ilian t genius was Acknowledged ; 
and tiie extent of it seems to have been guessed by 
others, before he was able to persuade himself tiiat 
bo had claim to a place among tho masters of lite- 
rature. The ease with which ho did everything, 
deceived him ; and ho probably would never have 
done himself any measure of justice, even as com- 
pared with those of Ids own time, but for tiie fact, 
which no modesty could long veil, that whatever 
he did became immediately *tke /cwAioa,” — the 
object of all but universal imitation* Even as to 
this, lie was often ready to surmise that the priority 
of his own movement might have been matter of 
accident; and certainly nothing can mark the hu- 
mility of fain ntind more strikingly than the style in 
which he diacinisfs in his Diary, the pretensions of 
the pigmies that swarmed and fretted in the deep 
white of Ida mighty vessel. To the really original 
writer! among hie contemporaries he did full jus- 
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ticej no difference* of flamy er bta had 4m Isas* 
power to disturb Ida candour. In some eases M 
rejoiced in feeling and expecting ueoedU state 
ratten, where he was met by^stberiw a cold and 
grudging reciprocity; and in otar%h»generosity 
was proof against not only the pri v a te belief, but 
the public exposure of envious malignity. Lord 
Byron might well say that Scott oooM w jealous 
of no one ; bnt the immenansahte distance aid not 
prevent many from bring jealous of him. 

His propensity to think too writ of other men's 
works sprung, of course, mainly, from hia modesty 
and good-nature; but the brilliancy of hb imagine 
tion greatly sustained the delusion. It ttOamaete 
<m*)y gave precision to tho trembling outline, and 
life and warmth to five vapid colours before him. 
Thin was especially tho ease as to romances hml 
novels; the scenes and characters in thorn were 
invested with so much of the u light within, 1 * that 
ho would close with regret volumes which, perhaps, 
no other person, except the diseased glutton of tiie 
circulating library, ever could get half through. 
Whcro colder critics saw only a schoolboy's note 
lowed turnip with its inch of tallow, lio looked 
through tho dazzling spray of his own fancy, and 
sometimes the clumsy toy seems to havo swelled 
almost into “ tlui majesty of buried Denmark.*' 

These sorvilo imitators are already forgotten, or 
will soon be ho ; but it is to bo Imped that the spirit 
which breathes tlmmgh his works may continue to 
act on our literature, and couasqmmtiy on the cha- 
racter and manners of men. Tho nee that grew 
up under tiie influence of that intellect eon hardly 
i J o expected to appreciate fully their own obliga- 
tions to it: ami yet if wo consider what woro too 
tendencies of tiie minds and works that, but for his, 
must havo boon unrivalled in tho power and oppor- 
tunity to mould young ideas, wo may picture to 
our* :lvea in some measure tho magnitude of tho 
debt wc owe to a perpetual succession, through titirty 
years, of publications tin approached lit charm, aud 
all iiiistilling a high and lioaUhy codo J a bracing, 
invigorating spirit; a contempt of mean paations, 
whether vindictive or voluptuous; lmmaiie charity, 
ns distinct from moral laxity, as from unsympo- 
thizing austerity ; sagacity too dorp for cynicism, 
and tenderness novur degenerating into sentiment- 
ality: animated throughout in thought, opinion, 
feeling, aud style, by one and the same pure ener- 
getic principle — a pith and savour of manhood; 
appealing to whatever is good aud loyal in our na- 
tures, and rebuking whatever is low and selfish. 

llnd Sir Walter never token a direct part in po- 
lities as a writer, the visible Jta of his mind on 
such subjects must have had a great tatiuenoe; nay, 
the mere fact that such a man belonged to a parti- 
cular side would have been a very Important weight 
in the balance. His service direct and indirect, 
towards repressing the wwdtoim propeositiM 
of his age, were vast — tor beyond the eompreheja* 
stem of vulgar politicians. 

On the whole, I have no doubt t|)l it, toe more 
the details of bis peteonal history are revealed sad 
studied, the more potferibfly will that be found to 
incnleate the same praU leasoos with his works. 
Where else shall we be taught better hew pros- 
perity may be extended by beneficence* and adver- 
sity confronted by exertion! Where can we see 
toe* follies of. toe wise” more strikingly rebuked, 
and a character more beautifully purified and ex- 
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ft] ted ift tb pMlge through affliction to death! 1 
have so long over the details, that I have, 

parhip^beottne, even froip that circumstance 
aloo#| to qualified than more rapid surveyors may 
be to 'esfae the effect in the mass. But who does 
not fee 1 that there is something very invigorating 
as well as elevating in the contemplation 1 1 lis cha- 
racter seems to belong to some elder and stronger 
period than ours ; and, indeed, I cannot help liken- 
ing it to the architectural fabrics of other Ages, 
which he most delighted in, where there is such a 
congregation of imagery and tracery, such endless 
indulgence of whim and fancy, the sublime blend- 
ing here with tho beautiful, and there contrasted 
with the grotesque — half, perhaps, seen in the clear 
daylight, and half by rays tinged with the blazoned 
forms of the past — that one may be apt to get be- 
wildered among the variety of particular impres- 
sions, and not feel either the nnity of tho grand 
design, or the height and solidness of the structure, 
until the door has been closed upon the labyrinth 
of aisles and shrines, and you survey it from a dis- 
tance, but still within its shadow. 

And yet os, with whatever admiration his friends 
could not but regard him constantly when among 
thorn, tho prevailing feeling was still love and affec- 
tion, so is it now, and so must ever it be, ns to his 
memory. It is not tho privilege of every reader to 
have partaken in the friendship of 4 orkvt and 
good nan ; but those who have not, may be assured 
that tho sentiment, which the near homely contem- 
plation of such a being inspires, is a thing entirely 
by itself : — 

" Not another comfort like to tUU 

buccttcils in unknown fa to.” 


And now to conclude. — In the year 1832, France 
and Germany,. ns well as Britain, had to mourn over 
their brightest intellects. Goethe shortly preceded 
Scott, and Cuvier followed him: ami with these 
mighty lights were extinguished ninny others of no 
common order — among the rest, Crab be and Mac- 
kintosh. 

Many of those who had boon intimately con- 
nected with Scott in various ways soon also fol- 
lowed him. James BaHantyne was already on Ids 
deathbed when he heard of his great friend and pa- 
tron's death. Tho foreman of the printing-house — 
a docent and faxtliM man, who had known all their 
secrets, and done his best for their service, both in 
prosperous and advorse times, by name M*Corkin- 
dale — began to droop and pine, and died too in a 
few months. James llogg, the Etirick Shepherd, 
must also be mentioned, lie died on the 21st of 
November 1835; — but it bad been better for liis 
fame had his end been of earlier date, for he did 
not follow his best benefactor until he had insulted 
his dust. Lastly, I observe, ns this sheet is passing 
through tho prose, the death of the Rev. George 
Thomson — the happy ** Dominie Thomson" of the 
happy days of Abltoteford. He died at Edinburgh 
on the 8th of January 1838. 

Miss Anne Scott received at Christmas 1832, a 
grant of ,£200 per annum from the privy purse of 
King William IV. But Iter name did not long 
burden the pension list. Her constitution had been 
miserably shattered hn tho course of her long and 
painfhl attendance,— first on her mother's iliness, 
ahd then on her Hither’s ; and perhaps reverse of 
fortune and disappointments of various sorts con- 
nected with that, had also heavy effect. From die 


day of Sir Walter's death, the strong stimulus of 
duty being lost, she too often looked and spoke like 
one 

“ Taking tbs measure of an unmade grave.** 

After a brief interval of disordered health, she con- 
tracted a brain fever which carried her off abruptly 
She died in my house in the Regent's Park on the 
25th June 1833, and her remains are placed in the 
Now Cemetery in the Harrow Road. 

The adjoining grave holds those of her nephew 
John Hugh Lockhart, who died 15th December 
1831 ; and also those of my wife Sophia, who ex- 
pired after a long illness, which she bore with all 
possible meekness and fortitude, on tho 17th of 
Alay 1837. The clergyman who road the funeral 
service over her was her father's friend, and hers, 
and mine, the Rev. Hemty Hart Milman, one of the 
Prebendaries of Westminster ; and a little incident 
which he happened to observe during tho prayers, 
suggested to him some verses, which he transmit- 
ted to me the morning after, and which the reader 
will not, 1 believe, consider altogether misplaced in 
the last page of these Memoirs of her Father. 

* Stanzas — Mav 22, 1837. 

•• Ovw that solemn pageant mute and dark. 

Where In tha grivo wc laid to rest 
Heaven's latest, not least welcome guest, 

’W hat didst thou on the wing, thou jocund lark I 
flooring In unrehuked glee, 

And carolling above that mournful company ? 

" O thou light-loving and melodious bird. 

At e\rry wad and solemn fall 
Of mint* own voice, each interval 
In tli« fcoul-clrvutin;: prayer, I heard 
Thy quivering dcs.Miii lull and clear — 

Discord nut inharmonious to the ear! 

" Wo laid hor there, the Minstrel’s darling child. 

Hoorn VI it then meet, that, borne away 
From the dose city's dubious day. 

Her dirge should !*e t!»y native wuodnote wild \ 

Nurs'd upon nature's lap, her sloop 
Should be where birds may sing, and dewy flowerets weep 

•• Ascendest thou, air- wandering messenger ! 

Above us slowly lingering yet. 

To bear our deop, our mute regret ; 

To wnfl upon thy faithful wing to her 
The husband's fondest lost farewell. 

Love's Anal parting pong* the unspoke, the unspeakable? 

“ Or didst thou rather chide with thy blithe voice 
Our selflsh grief that would delay 
Iler passage to a brighter day ; 

Bidding us mourn no lunger, hut rejoice 
That it hath heavenward flown like thee, 

Tlial spirit from this cokl world of sin and sorrow free? 

M I watched thee, lessening, lessening to tin sight, 
hlill faint and fainter winnowing 
The Minshtnc with thy dwindling wing. 

A speck, a movement in tlie mfflw! light, 

1 ill thou wert melted in the sky. 

An unuistingublMid part of the bright infinity. 

•* Meet emblem of that lightsome spirit thou ! 

That still, wherever it might come, 

Shed sunshine o'er Uiat happy home. 

Her task of kindliness and giantess now 
Absolved with tits element shore 
Hath mingled, and become pure light, pure joy, pure love." 


i The poetical reader will recall the beaut tftil Unes of Southey '■ 
early Epic, in which a purely imaginary Incident Is described. 

*• I remember, as her bier 
Went to the glare, a lark sprung up aloft. 

And soared anrid the nehtne, enrolling 
C$o full of joy, that to the mourner's ear 
More mournfully than dirge or passing hell 
The Joyous cure] came, and i 
That or the multitude of t ' 

But man i 


Joan of Arc, Book L One 390. — Houtbeyh 
Jteflwl ITorte, tuL l edit. 1887. 
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There remain, therefore, of Sir Walter*® rare, I Gothic cross, with a statue iu the interior, wQI so m 
only his two sons, — Waiter, his successor in the I be completed. 

baronetcy, Lieutenant-Colonel in the 15th Regiment In the market-place of Selkirk there ban been 
of Hussar* ; ami Cliarics, a clerk in the office of her act up, at tlto coat of local friends and neightwm, 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign affairs ; — a statue iu freestone, by Mr Alexander S. Ritchie 
with two children left by their sister Sophia, a boy of Musselburgh, with this inscription 
and a girl. 

Shortly after Sir Walter’s death, his sons and tteertu in ai qust 1890, 

myself, as his executors, endeavoured to make such «■ w»v» and aft action atk remcmbraNC* 
arrangements as were within our power fur com- 

pleting the great object of his own wishes and fatal Sir WA LTfcU So’OTT, IUronkt, 

exertions. Wo found the remaining principal sum sheriff ok mis coi'NTY 

of the liallantym? debt to be about £54,000. £2*2,000 from 1800 to law. 

luMl bwu upon his life ; there wore some n> y«t«w . «m.m attUM nu> «wy. 

monies m the hands of the Trustees, aud Mr Cadell Thoufti non* should puid* my fa»bh* way j 

very handsome] v offered to advance to us the lm- fcri Um wys*d°jw KutWlijsik, 

lance, about £.*,000, that we might without fur- AllbougU 11 cluU wy ^ 

tlu*r delay settle with the body of creditors. This Tlio English subscription amounted to somewhere 
was rffoewd accordingly on the 2d of February about £10,000; but a part of tills was embeulad 
1033 ; Mr Cadell accepting as his only security the by a young person rashly appointed to the poet of 
right to tlio profits uccruing front Sir Walter's copy- secretary, who carried it with him to Americas 
right property and literary remains, until such time where he soon afterwards died, 
as this new and consolidated obligation should bo The noblemen and gentlemen who subscribed to 
discharged. 1 am afraid, however, notwithstanding this English fund hail adoptrd a suggestion— (whirii 
the undiniinishcd'salooi his works, especially of his J originated, I believe, with Lord Francis Kgcrton 
Novels, his executors can hardly lmjie to witness j and the Honourable John Stuart Wortloy) — that, 
that consummation, unless, indeed, it tJiould please j in place of erecting a cenotaph in Westminster 
the Lcgi4atmv to give sonu* extension to the period | Abbey, or a statue or pillar elsewhere, tho most 
for which literary property has hitherUi been pro- mutable and roHjnnMful tribute tliat could be paid 
reeled; a bill fur which purpose has been repeatedly to Sir Walter « memory would bo to dischargn all 
brought before the Hou*c of Common* by Mr Scr- the incumbrances upon Abbotsford, and entail ths 
gcaut Talfuiinl. House, witli its library am! other articles of curi- 

IJesulfs Ins commercial debt. Sir Walter left also o*itv collected by him, together with tlic lands which 
ono of £L0,UU0, contracted by himself ua an indi- . ho had planted and embellished, upon tlie heirs of 
vidual, when struggling to support Constable in i ins name for eve r. The sum produced by the 
December 1U23, uml wciiad by mortgage on tlie • subscription, however, proved inadequate to ths 
lands of Abbotsford. And, lastly, tho library and realization of such a scheme ; and after much con- 
ninseum, presented to him in free gift by his ere- imitation, it was at length settled that ths money in 
ditum iu December 1330, were lxjqucathod to his tli« hands of the committee (between £7000 and 
eldest son, with & burden to the extent of £5000, £0000) should 1 m> employed to liquidate the debt 

which sum he desinged to be divided between his 1 upon the library unu museum, and whatever is 
younger children, as already explained in an ex* ; over, towards tho mortgngo on the lauds. This 
tract from hi* Diary. Ilia will provided tliat tho I arrangement has enabled tho present Sir Walter 
produce of his literary property, in caw of its Scott to secure, in the shape originally desired, ths 
proving sufficient to wij>o out tho remaining debt of permanent preservation at least of the house and 
Messrs Ballantync, should then bo applied to tl»e ex- its immediate appurtenances, aa a memorial of ths 
ti notion of these mortgages; and thereafter, should tastes and habits of tlio founder. Tho post’s am* 
tins also l>c accomplished, divided equally among bition to endow a family sleeps with liim. But I 
his surviving family. still hope his successors may be, as long as any of 

his blood remains, the honoured guardians of that 

Various meetings wore held soon after his death monument. 

witli a view to the erection of Monuments to his , 

memory; aud tho records of these meetings, and 

their results, arc adorned by many of tin? noblest The most successful portraitures of Sir Walter 
and most distinguished names both of England and Scott have been mentioned incidentally in tho 
of Scotland. In lxmdon, tlie Lord Bishop of Exe- course of these Memoirs. It has been suggested 
ter, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir John Malcolm, took tliat a complete list of the authentic likenesses ought 
a prominent part aa speakers : in Edinburgh, the to have boon given ; but the Editor regrets to say, 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis of (.othian, the that this is not in his power. He has resaou to 
Earl of Dalhousie, the Earl of Rosebery, Lord believe that several exist which be has never seen. 
Jeffrey (then Lord Advocate for Scotland), and The following catalogue, however, includes some 
Professor Wilson. not previously spoken of. 

In Glasgow tlie subscription amounted to about 1. A very good miniature of Sir Walter, done at 
£1200 — and a very handsome pillar, surmounted Bath, when tie was in the fifth or sixth year of his 
with a statue, lias been erected in the chief square age, was given by him to his daughter Sophia, on«l 
of that city, tfhidi had been previously adorned is now In my poss e s si on — the artist's name m- 
w ith statues of its own most illustrious citizens, Sir known. The child appears with long flowing hair, 
John Moore and James Watt. tlie colour a light chestnut; a deep open collar, and 

The subscription for a Monument at Edinburgh scarlet dress. It is nearly a profile; the outline 
reached the sum of £6000 ; — and 1 believe a rich wonderfully like what it was to toe lost; the expres- 
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rifoa of the eyes and month very striking — grave 
and pensive. 1 ' 

2. The miniature sent by Scott to Miss Carpenter, 
shortly before their marriage in 1707 (see p. 77), 
is in the possession of the present Sir Walter. It 
is not a good work of art, and I know not who exe- 
cuted it. The hair is slightly powdered. 

3. The first oil painting, done for Lady Soott in 
1805, by Saxon, was, in consequence of repeated 
applications for the purpose of being engraved, 
transferred by her to Messrs Longman & Co., and 
is now in their house in Paternoster Row. This is 
a very fine picture, representing, I have no doubt, 
most faithfully, the author of the Lay of tho Last 
Minstrel. Length, three quarters — dress, black — 
liiiir, nut-brown — tlio favourite bull-terrier Camp 
leaning his head on the knee of his master. Tho 
companion portrait of Lady Scott is at Abbots- 
ford. 

4. The first picture by Raeburn was done in 
1808 for Constable, and passed, at the sale of his 
effects, into tho bands of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Seotfc is represented at full length, sitting by a 
ruined wall, with* Camp at his fret — Hermitage 
Castle and the mountains of Luldcsdalc in tho back- 
ground. This noble portrait bits been repeatedly 
engraved.* Dress black — Hessian boots. 

5. The second full-length by lOmlmni (dono a 
year later) is marly a repetition of the funner; but 
the pointer had some new sittings for it. Two grey- 
hounds (Douglas and Percy) appear in addition to 
tamp, and tho background gives tho valley of tho 
Yarrow, marking tlio period of AshcsticI and Mar- 
mion. This pieco is at Abbotsford. 

6. A head fit oils by Thomas Phillips, U. A., dono 
in 1818 for Mr Murray, and now in Albemarle 
Street. Tlio costume was, 1 think, unfortunately 
selected — a tartan pluitVnud « »pen collar. This gives 
a theatrical air to what would otherwise have been 
a very graceful representation of Scott in tho 47th 
year of his age. Mr Phillips (for whom Scott liatl 
a worm regard, and who often visited him at Ab- 
botsford) has caught a true expression not hit upon 
by any of his brethren — a smile of gentle enthu- 
siasm. Tho hem! lias a vivid resemblance to Sir 
Walter’s eldest daughter, and also to his grandson 
John Hugh Lockhart. A copy of tliis picture was 
added by the late Earl Whitworth to the collection 
at Knowlo. 

7* A head sketched in oil by CScddcs — being one 
of his studies for a picture of the finding of the 
Scottish Regalia in 1(118 — Is In tlio possession of 
Sir James Stowart of Allanbank, Baronet. It is 
nearly a profile — baldly drawn. 

8. The unrivalled portrait (three quarters) by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, painted for King George 1 V. iu 
1820, and now in tlio Corridor at Windsor Castle. 
See jpp. 424, 425. The engraving by Robinson is 
masterly* 

9. A head by Sir Henry Raeburn — the last work 
of his hand — was done in 1822 for Lord Montagu, 
and is at Rittou Park : a massive strong likeness, 
heavy at first flight, but which grows into favour 
upon better acquaintance — the eyes very deep, and 
fine. This ptatore has been well engraved in mea- 
xotinto. 

10. A small three-quarters, in oil, done at Chiefo- 

i Ecmvcd tar Vd T. xA tlio Second FMHiue— flttSSl. 
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wood, hi August 1824, by the late Gilbert Stewart 
Newton, R.A., and presented by him to Mrs Lock- 
hart. This pleasing picture gives Sir Walter in his 
usual country dress — a green jacket and black neck- 
cloth, with a leathern belt for carrying the forester’s 
axe round the shoulders. ' It is the best domestic 
portrait over done. A duplicate, in Mr Murray’s 
possession, was engraved for Finden’s “ Illustra- 
tions of Byron.” 

11. A half-length, painted by C. R. Leslie, R, A., 
in 18*24, for Mr Ticknor of Boston,- New England, 
is now in that genileman’s possession. I never saw 
this picture in its finished state, but the beginning 
promised well, and I am assured it is worthy of the 
artist’s high reputation. It has not been engraved 
— in this country I mean — but a reduced copy 
of it furnished an indifferent print for one of Mio 
Annuals. 

12. A small head was painted in 1826 by Mr 
Knight, a young artist, patronised by Terry. See 
p. 59 3. This juvenile production, ill-drawn and 
feeblo in expression, was engraved for Mr Lodge’s* 
great work ! 

13. A half-length by Mr Colvin Smith of Edin- 
burgh, done in January 1828, for the artist’s unde, 
Lord Gillies. I never admired this picture; but it 
pleased many, perhaps lietter judges. Mr Smith 
executed no less tlian fifteen copies for friends of 
Sir Walter; — among others, tho Lord liisbop of 
Llandaff, the Lord Chief-Commissioner Adam, and 
•lolin Hope, Esq., Dean of tho Faculty of Advo- 
cates. 

14. A half-length dono by Mr John Graham in 
1 829, for the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in whoso 
chambers it now is: Not destitute of merit; but 
much inferior to that of Miss Anno Scott, by the 
same hand, in tlio drawing-room at Abbotsforcl. 

15. An excellent half- length portrait, by John 
Watson Gordon of Edinburgh, done in March 1830, 
for Mr Cadcll. Sec p. 722. Scott is represented 
sitting, with both bands resting on hi* staff — the 
h tug-hound Bran on his left. The ongtaving in vol. 
33 of tho Waverley Novels does no justice to this 
picture. 

1 6. The cabinet picture, with armour and stag- 
hounds, done by Francis Grant, for Lady Ruthvcn, 
in 1831. See p. 720. This interesting piece has 
never been engraved. 

17. I am sorry to say that I cannot express 
much approbation of the representation of Sir 
Walter, introduced by Sir David Wilkie in his pic- 
ture of “The Abbotsford fomily;” nor indeed are 
any of the likenesses in that beautiful piece (1817) 
at all satisfactory to me, except only that of Sir 
Adam Fergusson, which is perfect. This is at 
lluntly Bum. 

18. 19, 20. Nor can I speak more favourably 
either of the head of Soott in Wilkie’s * Arrival 
of George IV. at Holyrood” (1822), or of that in 
William Allan’s picture of *The Ettrick Shepherd’s 
Househcating” (1B19.) Allan lias succeeded bet- 
ter in his figure of “ The Author of Waverley in 
his Study this was done shortly before Sir Wal- 
ter’s death. 

21. Mr Edwin Landseer, R. A., has recently 
pointed a foil-length portrait, wittf the secneiy of 
the Rhymer’s Glen ; and his familiarity with Scott 
renders this almost as valuable as if he had sat for 
it. This beautiful picture is in the gallery of Mr 
WdU 
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Two or three drawings were done at Naples; 
but the friends who requested Sir Walter to at, 
when labouring under paralysis, were surely forget- 
ful of what was due to him and to tlieraseivos; and, 
fudging by the lithographed prints, the result* were 
in every point of view utterly worthless. 

I have already (p. 163) given better evidence 
than my own as to the inrni table Bust done by Sir 
Francis Chan troy in ItJ’JO, and now in the library 
at Abbotsford. 2 Previous to Sir Walter's death, 
the niche which this now occupies held a cast of 
tlie monumental etiigy of Shakspcare, presented to 
him by George Bullock, with an elegant stand, 
having the letters W. S. in largo relievo on its 
front. Anxiety to place the precious marble in tlic 
station induced the poet's son to make the 
existing arrangement the day after his father’s fu- 
neral. The propriety of tlio ]>oftilion is obvious; 
but in case of misrepresentation hereafter, it is 
proper to mention that it was not chosen by Sir 
Walter for tin image of himself. 

Sir Francis Hiantrey sculptured, in 1 828, a bust 
possessing the character bf a second original. This 
is now, 1 am rejoiced to say, in the gallery of Sir 
Hubert peel at Drayton ; and the following letter 
supplies tlie most authentic history of its execution: 

To the Right Ur n. Sir Roltert Perl, part., 
Whitehall. 

" llolpnivr Haw, ‘Jfitlt January IB®. 

“ Dear Sir Robert, — 1 have much pleasure in 
complying with your request. to note down such 
facts as remain on mv memory concerning the 
Bust of Sir Walter Scott winch you have done me 
the honour to place in your collection at Drayton 
Manor. 

u My admiration of Scott, as a iw>ot and a man, 
induced me, in the year 111-0, to usk him to sit to 
■no fur his bust — the only time 1 ever recollect 
having asked a similar favour fi*om any one. lie 
:» greed ; and 1 stipulated that he should break fa«t 
with me always lieforu his sittings — and never come 
aloru, nor bring more tlian three friends at ouce, 
am! that they should alt Ik* good talkers. That lie 
hi i!i lied the latter condition you may guess, when 
1 tell you that on one occasion he came with Mr 
< 'voker, Mr Holier, mid the late Lord Lytllcton. 
The marble bust produced from these sittings wan 
moulded, and about forty-five casts were disposed 
of among the poet's most ardent admirers. This 
was all 1 luvd to do with plaster casta. The bust 
was pirated by Italians; and England and Scotland, 
and even the Colonics, were supplied with turner- 
untied and bad casts to the extent of thousands — 
in spite of the terror of an act of Parliament. 


A I made a copy in uuurblo from this boat for 
the Duke of Wellington; it was r ut to ApsJey 
House in 1827, and it is is only duplicate of my 
Bust oi Sir Walter that I evm executed in mar- 
ble. 

M I now come to your Bust of Scott. In the year 
1828 1 proposal to the poet to present the original 
marble ss an Heir- Loom to Abbotsford, on condi- 
tion that he would allow me sittings sufficient to 
finish auditor marble fn>«i tho life for my own 
studio. To this proposal h»? acceded ; and tho bust 
was sent to Abbotsford accordingly, with the fol- 
lowing words inscribed on the hack:--* This Bust 
of Sir W alter Se tt was made in 1820 by Francis 
Chou trey, and presented by the sculptor to tho 
poet, as a token of ooKinn, in 1828/ 

M in tlie months of May and dime in tho same 
year, 1828, Sir Walter fulfilled liis promise; and 
l finished, from his face, tho marble bust now at 
Drayton Manor — a better sanctuary tlum my stu- 
dio — else 1 had not parted with it. The expression 
is more serious tlum in the two former I mate, and 
tlie marks of ago worn than eight yearn deeper. 

“ 1 have now, l think, Muted ail that is worthy 
of rvmcmlicrifig about tin* Bust, except tiutt there 
need Ik* no fear of piracy, for it Iiah never been 
moulded. 1 lutve the honour to liu, lloar Sir, your 
! very sincere and faithful servant, 

F. ClIANTRKY." 

Sir Walter's good nature induced him to sit, nt 
various periods of his life, to other sculptors of in- 
ferior standing and reputation. 1 am not aware, 
however, tluit any of their |K*rfomuuico* but two 
ever reached tho dignity of marble. Tho otto of 
these, a very tolerable work, was done by Mr Jo- 
seph about 1 822, and is in tho gallery of Mr Burn 
Callander, at Prestenlitdl, near Edinburgh. Tim 
otlicr was modelled by Mr Lawrence Macdonald, 
iu the unhappy winter of 1880. Tho period of tho 
artist's obsor vat ion would alone have been sufficient 
to render his efforts fruitless. His Bust may Ik*, ill 
;>oirit of execution, good ; but lie docs not seem to 
me to have produced what any friend of Sir Wal- 
ter's will recognise oh a likeness. 

The only Statue executed during Sir Walter^ 
lifetime, in that by John Creeushields in freestone. 
This, considering all tho circumstances (sea p. 683), 
is certainly a most meritorious work ; and ! am 
well pleased to find that it has its station in Mr 
Cndell's premises in St Andrew’s Square, Edin- 
burgh, under the naino roof with the greater port 
of tlie original MSS. of Sir gaiter’s Poems and 
Romances. The proprietor lias adopted tho in - 
scription for Bacon’s effigy at St Alban's, and carved 
on the pedestal “ Sic Skokiut.” 


1 Engraved for Veil. VIII. of the Second Edition. 
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N°. I. 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 


PUBLICATIONS OF SIB WALTER SCOTT. 


For References to thru Works in the preceding pages 
qf this Volume, ter the accompanying Index, Thu Lut u 
by no means presented at a complete one . 


1796— (-Etat. 21.) 

Translations from tho Gorman of RUrger— William and 
lluloo, and tho Wild liunlainan, Ac. 

1799 — (2rt ) 

Govts Von Berllchlngcn, a Tragedy from tlie German of 
(■oi'tlie, avo. 

The House of Aspen, a Tragedy. 

Ballad of Glenftnlas. 

— Tho Eve of St John. 

The Grey Brothers. 

Tho Fire King, irum tho Gorman. 

1802 — ( Stl ) 

Minstrelsy or the Scottish Border, Vols. I. A II. 
Ballad of Cady ow Castle. 

1»03— (32.) 

Minstrelsy or thk SrotTMii Border, Vol. III. 

Review of Southoy’s AmadU ot Gaul. 

— - SlhbaUTs Chronicle of Scottish Poetry. 

— — Godwin's Life of Chaucer. 

Kllls's Ancient English Pootry. 

Life and Works of Chatter ton. 

1804 -(33.) 

SIR Tristrem, the Metrical Romance of, by Thomas tho 
Rhymer. 

180ft— (34.) 

Tiik L*t or the Last Minstrel, 4to. 

Roy lew of Todd's Edition of Spenser. 

Godwin's Fleetwood. 

— Report concerning Ossfan. 

— - — Johnes* Translation of Froissart. 

— — Colonel Thornton's Sporting Tour. 

— Works on Cookery. 

Bong, The Bard's Incantation 

180G — (33.) 

Review of Herbert's Poems and Translations. 

- — Selections of Metrical Romances. 

The Miseries of Human Life. 

Ballads abb L t*lc a l Pieces, 8vo. 

Sir Homy SKIngeby's and Captain Hodgson's Memoirs 
with Notes. 8 vo. 

1808 -(37.) 

Mannioit. 4 to. 

Life are Wore* OF Jobs Beyder, with Notes, 18 vola. 

•vo. 


1808 continued — ( JEtat. 57.) 

Strutt's Queenhoo Hall, a Romance, 4 vols. l2mo. 

Captain George Carleton's Memoirs, 8vo. 

Sir Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth's, Memoirs, 8vo. 

1809 — (38.) 

Sowers’ Collection or Tracts, 13 vols. 4to, (completed 
in 1812.) 

Review of Cromek's Reliques of Burns. 

Southey's Chronicle of the Old. 

__ Curse of JKehuma. 

Sir John Carr's Tour in Scotland. 

Sir Ralph Sadlku'h Live, Lettuce, and State-Papers, 
3 vols. 4to. 

1810— (39.) 

l.nglish Minstrelsy, 2 vols 12m o. 

Tiik Lady or tiik J.akk, 4fo. 

Miss Seward's Life and l’oelioal Works, 3 vols. post 8vo« 
Essay on Scottish Judicature. 

1811 —(10.) 

Vision or Don Roderick, 4to. 

Imitations - The Inje/ no yf Jltesiilora — The Poachers— The 

h* edw , Sfc. 

Secret History of the Court of King James I., 2 vols. 8vo. 

1812 — (41.) 

Rokkhy, 4to. 

1813 — (42.) 

The Bridal or Triermain, T2rao 

1811 — (43.) 

Account of tho Kyrblggia Saga. 

Like and Works or Jonathan Swirr, D.D., 19 vols. Bvo. 
'Wavkrlky, 3 sols 12ino. 

Essay on Chivalry. 

Thk Drama. 

Memorie of the SommervlUes, 2 vols 8vo. 

Rowland's " The letting of humours blood In the bead 
vaine," small 4to. 

1815 — (44.) 

The Lord or TnK Isles, 4to. 

Orv Mannrrino, 3 vola. 12mo. 

Tur Iili.d or Waterloo, 8yo. 

Song, '* On lifting up the Banner," AO. 

1816 — (45.) 

Pai l’s Letters to rib Kinsfolk, 8vo. 

The Antiquary, 3 sols. l2mo. 

EniYBCRon Annual Register for 1814, Historical dm 
partment. 

Talks or mt Landlord, First Series, 4 sols. 12mo, — 
The Black Dwarf and Old Mortality. 

1817 - (46.) 

Harold the Dauntless, llsuo. 

The Sultan of Servndlh . 

Kemble's Farewell Address* 

Edinsbrof Ann cal Register 181ft, Historical depart- 
menL 

Introduction to ** The Bonier Antiquities," 2 vols. BE 
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1817 CMktim**— ( JEtat. 46.) 

•eng. * The Sun upon the WMrdlaw Hill.** 

Bob Bov. 3 toU. llmo. 

1818 — ( 47 .) 

Account of the Scottish Regalia. 

Review of Kirkton's Church History. 

Shelley's Frankenstein. 

Ballad. M The Battle wf Sempach.” 

Review of Douglas on Military Bridges. 

Tales or mt Landlord. Second 8«.airs. 4 vols. 12mo,— 
The Heart of Mid -Lothian. 

Review of Gourgaud* i Narrative. 

. ... — — . Maturin's •• Women, or Pour et Contre." 

Childe Harold. Canto IV. 

Article for Jamieson's Kdition of Captain Burt's Letters. 
Provincial Antiquities of Scot land. 4to. 

• 181!> — i48.) 

Ballad of “ The Noble Moringcr.'* 

Sketch of the Character of Charles Duke of Bnrcleuch. 
Talks or air Landlord. Third Series. s vols. l2mo.— ; 

The Bride of Lammermnor. and Legend of Montrose. 
Memorials of the Ilaliburtons. 4to. 
retrick Carey's Trivial Poems and Triolets, 4to- 
IvanuoE. .*» sols, post 8 vo. * 

1820 — (49.) 

The Visionary, 3 No* !2mo. 

The Monas ikkv, 3 \ol». L’ino. 

The Ah nor, 3 m»Ih. 12um. 

Lives or the Novelists. 

1821 - (50. 'i 

Kenilworth, 3 Vol.,. post 8vo. 

Account ol the Coronation of Kin:; George IV. 

Franck's Northern Memoirs — The < ‘on templet I vo Angler. 
Chronological Notes on Scottish Affair*. ICHIM7V1, from 
the Diary of Lord Fountamhail, tto. 

Tor Pirate, 3 noIs post 8vo. 

1822 — (M.) 

Gwynne's Memoirs of the Civil Wars 1653-4. 

II a Linos Hill. 

Macduff's Cross. 

Thr Fortunes nr Nioki, 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Poetry contained in the Waverlcy Novel*. 

1823 — (52.) 

Pevkril or rnx Peak. 4 vols. post 8vo. 

Qckm'In Dvr ward, 3 vols. post Hvo. 

Kssay on Rom an* k. 

8t Koran's Well, 3 vols. post 8vo. 

1824 - ( 53 .) 

Rkdoacstlkt, 3 vols. post Hvo. 

Tribute to the Memory of Lord Byron. 

1823 — ( 54 .) 

Tales of the Crusaders, 4 vols. post Bvo, — The Be- 
trothed i 1 he Talisman. 

Song of " Bonnie Dundee." 

Introduction and Nott s to Memoirs of Msdame Laroche- 
Jaquelin. 

Review of Pepys' Diary. 

1826 — (55.) 

Letters or Malachi Malaorowtivkr. 

Woodstock. 3 vols. post ftvo. 

Review of the Life of Kemble, and Kelly’s Reminiscences. 
Galt's Omen. 

1827 — (56-) 

Review of Mackenzie's Life and Works of John Home. 

h Hoffman's Novels. 

Life or Napoleon Buonaparte. 9 volt, post 8vo. 
Cpaosicuts or the Canono a t e. First Series. 2 vo 1 
post 8vo t — The Two Drovers, the Highland Widow, and 
the Burgeon's Daughter. 


1817 ce nf i nke d— (JB tat. 88.) 

Miscellaneous Prose Works, Aret ooUeeted, 6 vols. too* 
Essay on the Planting of Waste Ufda 
Reply to General Gourgaud. 

Essay on Ornamental Gardening. 

Memoir of^eorge Bannatyne. 

Taut or a Grandfather. First Shim. 3 vols. lima 
1828— (57.) 

Essay on Mollere. 

Two Religious Discourses. 

Ceeoriclis or thk Canon oats, 8 econo Buries, 8 vols, 
post 8vo, — The Fair Maid of Perth. 

Talus of a Grande atm Ea,dlRcoND Series, 3 volt 18mo. 
Review of flajjl Baba In England. 

Sir Humphry Davy's Salmonla. 

lRi9~(58.) 

Review of Rltson's Caledonian Annals, 

Anne or Geirrstein, 3 volt, post 8vo. 

History or Scotland, vo!. I. l?mo. 

Tales or a Grandfather, Third Buries, 3 vols. 
Wavkrlrv Novels, with the New Introductions and Notes, 
Vols. I. to Vlll, (continued monthly.) 

1830- (59.) 

Review of Pitcairn's Ancient C riminal Trials. 

The Doom of Dkvkhooii . am- Am iiixdranx. 

Essays on Ballad Poftuv. 

Letter* on Dkmonoi.ouy and Witchcraft, ISmo. 
Talks of a Grandfather, Kotmrn Denies — History of 
Franco, 3 vols. lnnio. 

History or Sc otland. »oi. IL l2mo. 

Review of Southey’s Lib* of John Runyan. 

1831 — (CO.) 

Tales of my Landlord. Fourth Nkriks, 4 vols. post 
hvo, — Count Hubert of Paris, and Casllu Dangerous. 

n . ir. 

THK DURHAM (iARLAND. 

IN TIIRKK PABTH. 

(The following Is the Garland referred to at pages 304 
and 310, in connexion with the novel of Guy Man wring. 
The ballad was taken down from the recitation of Mrs 
Young of Castle -Douglas, who, as her family Informed Mr 
Train, had long been In the habit of repeating It over to 
them once In the year, In order that it might not escapo 
from her memory.) 

PART I. 

1. 

A worthy Lord of birth and state. 

Who did in Durham live of late — 

But I will not declare his name. 

By reason of his birth and thane. 

* 

2, 

This Lord be did a hunting got 
If you Um truth of all would know. 

He had indeed a noble train. 

Of Lords and Knlg his and Gentlemen. 1 

3 . 

This Mbit Lord he left the train 
Of Lords and Knights and Gentlemen j 
And hesrlng net the bora to blow. 

He could net tell which way to go. . 

4 . 

But he did wander to and fro. 

Being weary, likewise full of woe: 

At last Dame Fortune was so kind 
That lie the Keeper's bouse did Bad. 
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A. 

lie went and knocked at the door, 

Tic thought it waft 80*1410 an hour. 

The Forester did let him in. 

And kindly entertained him. 

• 

6. 

About the nilddlo of the night, 

TV hen tu the atari did ihlno moot bright 
This Lord was I11 a sad surprise, 

Being wakened by a fearful noise. 

7 . 

Then ho did rlso and coll with speed. 

To know the reason then Indeed, 

Of ulT that shrieking and those cries 
Which did disturb Ids weary eyes. 

ft. 

•• l'n» sorry. Sir/' the Kccixt wild, 

“ That you should be so much afraid \ 

Hut I do hope all will bo well. 

For my wife slio Is in travail." 

0. 

The noble Lord was learned and wise. 

To know the Planets In the skies. 

He saw one evil Planet reign, 
lie called the Forester again. 

10 . 

Ho gave him then to understand, 
lle’d ltavo the Midwife hold her hand. 

Hut he was answered by flu* maid, 

’* My Mistress is delivered.” 

11 . 

At one o'clock that very morn, 

A lovely In funt there wan Imrn; 

It was Indeed a charming boy. 

Which brought the man and wife much Joy, 

IS. 

The I.ord was generous, kind, and free, 

Aral proffered Godfather to l**; 

The Goodman thanked Idm heartily 
For Ids goodwill and courtesy. 

13. 

A parson was strut for w ith speed. 

For to baptise the child indeed ; 

Ami after that, as 1 heard say. 

I11 ndrth and Joy they spent the day. 

14 . 

This Lord did noble presents give. 

Which all the servants did receive. 

They prayed God to enrich his store. 

For they never had so much before. 

15 . 

And Ukawlso to the child ha gave 
A present noble, rich, and bravo ; 

It was a charming cabinet. 

That was with pearls and Jewels sot. 

10. 

And within It was a chain of gold. 

Would dassle eyes for to behold; 

A richer gin, as 1 may say, 

Was not beheld this many a day, 

17 . 

lie charged his fhther tklthfully, 

That he himself would keep the key. 

Until the child could write and road— 

Aft then to give him It indeed;— 


1ft. 

M Pray do not open it at oil 
Whatever should on you befall ; 

For it may do my godson good. 

If it be rightly understood." 

19. 

This Lord did not declare his name. 
Nor yet the place from whence he came; 
Hut secretly he did depart. 

And left them grieved to the heart. 


PART II. 

1. 

The second part I now unfold. 

As true a story as e’er was told. 
Concerning of a lovely child. 

Who was obedient, sweet, and mild. 

** * 2 . 

This child did take his learning so. 

If you the truth of all would know. 

At eleven years of age Indeed, 

Both Greek and luttiu he could read. 

3. 

Then thinking of his cubinct. 

That was with pearls and Jewels set, 

He usked his father for the key. 

Which he gave him right speedily ; 

4. 

And when he did the same unlock, 
lie was with great aumzciucne struck 
When lie the riches did behold. 

And likewise saw the chain of Gold. 

ft. 

Hut searching farther he did find 
A pupor which disturlxd Ids muni, 

Tlmt was within the cabinet. 

In Greek and Latin it wa» writ. 

G. 

My rhilil, MCri'ciitul that is r»n high, 

Wild pray to him incessantly ; 

Olay your parents, lore your king. 

That nothing way your conscience sting • 

7. 

At seven */c*rr* hence your fate trill he. 
You Must he hurtful it/urn a tree; 

Thru pray to God both nip hi and day. 

To lei that hour pass away. 

8. 

When he these woeful lines did read. 

He with a sigh did say indeed, 
w If hanging be my destiny. 

My parents shall not bee me die ; 

9. 

“ For I wilt wander to and fro. 

131 go where 1 uo one do know ; 

But first 1 31 ask my parents* leave. 

In hopes their blessing to receive." 

10 . 

Then locking up his cabinet. 

He went from Ills own chamber straight 
Unto his only parents dear, 

Beseeching them with many atoar 
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11. 

That they would grout what be would have*- 
' ' Hut first your blowing 1 4o crave* 

A siU beg you *11 let me go away, 

“Twill do uie good another day.** 

12 . 

***** 

***** 

" And if 1 live 1 wdl return, 

" hen sev^n years are peat and gone.** 

13 . 

llutli mar and wife did then reply, 

** 1 fear, my son. that wo sliall die ; 

1 1' we should yield to let you go. 

Our aged hearts would break with woe." 

14 . 

Hut he entreated eagerly. 

While they were forced to comply, 

And give consent to let him go. 

Hut where, alas ! they did not I. now. 

1 . 1 . 

In the third pnrt you soon shall find. 

That fortune wa-i to him most kin !, 

And after many dangers past, 
lie cause to Durham at the last. 


PART 111. 


11o went by chance, us 1 heard say. 

To that Mime bouse that, wry ili; . 

In which lo'.-liodlttther did »lue,l ; 

Hut mind what luck to him befell ; ■ 

2 . 

'Phi* child did crate a service there, 
On which came out his Godfather. 
Aial 'cciug him n pretty youth, 
lie took him tor his Pagein truth. 

3 . 

Then in this place he pleased so well. 
That T«»\c the re.st ho hore.lhc I* H ; 

'j 111 * child so well the f.ord did pk.iae. 
lie ratoed him higher by degrees. 

4 . 

lie made him Hutl. r ^ure indeed. 

Ainl tiicii hi-* .>U ward with all spei d, 
It liitdi mnde the other sen uni* spite. 
And envy him both day and night. 

r». 

He was nc\er false unto his trust. 

Hut proved mr true and just; 

And to thu l.ord did hourly pray 
To guide him still both night and day. 

fi. 

In this place plainly it appears, 

11c lived the space of seven years; 

His parents thou he thought upon. 
And of bis promise to muni. 

' 7. 

Then humbly of his Lori did crave, 

That he bis fra consent might have 
To go and see hi* parents dear, 

Uo bad not seta this many a year. 


9. 

Thou having leave, away be went, 

Not dreaming of tbe fSalae iutout 
Tliat was contrived again* 4 him than 
By wicked, fag*, deceitftil men. 

i*. 

They had In hla portmanteau put 
Tins nutde bird's ftno golden cups 
Tlwt when the Lord at filmier was. 

The cup was mi***d as eomo to pass* 

10 . 

•• Wham can It bor this Lord did sky* 

** We had it hero but yesterday.*' 

The HutJur Upm replied with iiahiI, 

*' If you will hoar tl*o truth Indued, 

11. 

“ \our darling Steward which Is gone. 
With feathered nest away Is Do w tit 
I *11 warrant you he lias that, and more 
That dutii belong unto your store*.*' 

12 . 

" No," says the Lord, "that cannot lie. 

For 1 have tried hi « honesty;*' 

“ Then,” sshl the <Nmk, ” my Lord, l die 
I'pon a tree full ten tkt high.** 

13 . 

Then hearing what these men did say. 
lie sent a incstMMiKur that day. 

To take him with « hue and cry. 

And bring him back iiiiuu’diauly. 

14 . 

They searched lus portmanteau with speed 
In which they found tbe cup indeed i 
Then was he struck with had surprise, 
liu could not Well believe his eyes. 

16 . 

The a'cd/c* then wvru drawing nigh, 

And he was tried and doomed to die. 

And Itis injured iuiioci.'iicu 
Could nothing hity in hi* d> fence. 

I «. 

Hut p-diiB (o the CjIImwm tree, 

Uh w inch li«- thought to hanged In*, 

11c clnp;i« d his hand* ujkiii 1i*v hrva>*l, 

And thus Its tears these word* e\ profit ; — 

17 . 

" lilind Fotriine wiU in* Fortune still, 

1 mv. let man do what ho will ; 

For though this <lny 1 needs must die, 

1 am not guilty — m not 1.** 

1 H. * 

This noMo bird was in amaxc, 

lie stood and did with wonder garni 

Then he spoke out wltli words so mild, — 

44 Wliat meats you by that saying. Child ? " 

10. 

“ Wilt that your Lordship,** then said lie, 

41 Grant ono day's full reprieve fur me, 

A dismal story 1 *11 relate. 

Concerning of my wretched C|t<?.'* 

20 . 

44 8 peak up, toy child,” this Lord did aay, 

44 1 say you shall not die tfiia day — 

And if I find you innocent, 

1*11 crown your days with tweet MCteflU" 
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v. 

Ba ftM him all hit dangers past, 

Vi bad com throng k from first to last. 
Bo fetched the chain and cabinet. 
Likewise the paper tb{t was writ. 

22. 

When that this nobis Lord did ass. 

He ran to him most tagsrlj. 

And In his arms did him embrace. 
Repeating of those words In haste.— 

33 . 

M My Child, my Child, how blest dm I 
Thou art innocent, and sbalt not die ; 
For I'm Indeed thy Godfather, 

And thou wast born in fair Yorkshire. , 

24. 

* I hare Indeed one daughter dear, 
Which Is Indeed my only heir ; 

And I will give her unto thee. 

And crown you with felicity." 

31. 

Ho then the Butler and the Cook 
( 'Taras them that stole the golden cup) 
Confessed their faults Immediately 
And for it died deservedly. 

36. 

This goodly youth, as I do hear. 

Thus raised, sent for ills i art nts doar, 
Who did rejoice their Child to see - 
And so 1 end tny Tragedy. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF 
JAMES ANNESLEY. 

(Jbi Mots in emnmei utfA th* Hotel of Ouy Mnnnenng, 
p. 310.) 

* Loan and I*ady Altham. of Dunmaln. In the county 
of Wexford, had hern for many years married and childless, 
when. In the year 1713, tlielr warmest hopes and wishes 
w er e realised by the birth of an heir to their estates and 
title. On that joyful evening the hospitality of the house 
of Dunmaln was claimed by a young gentleman travelling 
from Dublin, named •• Master Richard Fitzgerald." who 
Joined Lord A Ilham and his household in drinking the 
healths of the '* lady in the straw," and the long cxptvlel 
heir. In the customary groaning drink. It does not appear 
that Master Fltsgerald was learned in astrology, or prac- 
tised any branch of the “ Black art," or that he used any 
•pell with reference to the Infant more potent than throe 
hearty libations and sincere good wishes for his future pro- 
sperity. Next day, before leaving the hospitable mansion, 
the Utile hero of this tale was presented to the stranger, 
who " kissed him, and give the nurse half-a-guinea." 

Of Fitsgereld we have only to add, that he entered the 
army and became a distinguished officer In the service of 
the qaeen of Hungary, and that twenty -eight years after- 
wards he returned to Ireland to assist In recovering for hit 
farmer infantile friend the estates and titles of his ances- 
tors, which had been for many years Inlqoltously withheld 


Lord and Lady AUham lived unhappily together, end a 
oeparatloa took place soon alter the birth of their son Her 
Ladyehlp. shamefully neglected by her husband, reaided in 
Xtagiaad during the remainder of her lift, and from disease 
and poverty wee reduced to e stele of extreme imbecility 
hath of body and mind. 

James Anneeley. the Infant son of this unhappy mother, 
Wfig Intrusted, by Lord Atthera. to the charge of a woman 
of Indifferent oharaelar, named Jean or doggy Laady 
Jttggy was a dependent of the finally, and Uved to a cabta 


on the estate, about a quarter 'of a mile from the house of 
Dunmaln. This hut Is described as a “ despicable place, 
without any furniture except a pot, two or three trenchers, 
a couple of straw beds on the floor," and “ with only a bush 
to draw in and out for a door " Thus humbly and inau- 
spicldosly was the boy reared under the care of a nurse, 
who, however unfortunate or guilty, appears to have la- 
vished upon her young charge the most affectionate atten- 
tion. From some unexplained cause, however, Juggy Landy 
Incurred the displeasure of Lord Altham, who took the boy 
from her, and ordered his groom to " horsewhip her," and 
*' to sot the dogs upon her," w hen she persisted in hover- 
ing about the pr* mites to obtain a sight ot her former 
charge. 

Lord Altham now removed with bis son to Dublin, where 
he appiars to have entered upon a career of the most dis- 
sipated and profligate conduct. We find him reduced to 
extreme pecuniary embarrassment, and Ins property, be- 
came a prey to low and abandoned associates; one of 
whom, a Miss Kennedy, lie ultm ately endeivowud to in. 
troduce to society as his wile. This woithlesx woman ntud 
have obtained greit ascendant^ over his Lordship, as she 
was enabled to drive James Annesley from lit* luher's 
protection, and the poor boy became a honsi less varahond, 
wandering about the streets of Dublin, and pro* iiiing a 
Brant} and prccarioiH subsistence ** by running of errands 
and holding gentk nun's horse* " 

Meantime I nrd \l‘n nil's p« eiitnary difficulties had so 
Increased as to indue » him to * micas our to Inirrow mom y 
on his rctcr-miiar} >nt<i«>it in the estates ot the 1 ail of 
Angles**}, to Hum lie was h ir-nt-Uv*. In this m heme 
he was joined b> Ins brut tier < upturn Anneslc}, and they 
jointly Mari tdi d m procuring a* viral tonall sums of mo- 
ney. But as )nmr* Atilt* shy would have prowd nil im- 
portant legal imjiediniiiit to these transaction*, he was 
repro*etu«d to some portlet to be dead; and w litre his 
existence could not be tic turd, he was assert* d to l>e the 
natural sou ot his Lon Whip and of Juggy Land} 

Lord Altham died in tliejear 17^7. “so m!«ir*lil} p»*>r 
that he was n< to illy buried at the public expense " Ilia 
brother Captain Annesley attend* d the flmeral an chuf- 
mournrr. and assumed the title of Raron Altham, hut w h* n 
lie claimed to haw* this title reglst red ho w is rrfustd hy 
the Ling-at-arms * «>n account ot Ins n* phr« 1 m mg rcportwl 
still alive and for want of the honoraiy fe*s " ritiumtcly, 
however, b> means which arc stated to have been *’ well 
known and obvious,' he succeeded in procuring his lcsU- 
{ tratton 

But there was another and a more *1 nr rr mourner it 
I the futu ral of Loid Altham than the sue* essful inlu rit*»r 
of his title : a poor lx»y of twi lie }ears of agi , ball nnke 1 
bareheaded and barefooted, and wearing, as the most im- 
portant part of his dress, an old yellow livery wal*t<» >at. 1 
follow e 1 at a humble distance, and wept over his father's 
grave. Youug Annesley was speedily ricogm«*d by his 
uncle, who forcibly drove him from the place, hut not hr- 
foro the hoy had made himself known to several old ser- 
vants of His father, who were attending the corpse ot 111* ir 
late lord t«> the tomb. 

The usurper now commenced a senes of attempts to ob- 
tain possession of his no phi w's person for the purpose of 
transporting him beyond seas, or otherwise ridding him- 
self of so formidable a rival. For some time, however, 
these endeavours were frustrated, pilncipally through the 
gallantry of a brave and kind-hearted butcher, named Tur 
cel, who, having compassion upon the ivoy's destitute state. 

I took him into his house and hospitably maintained him for 
j a considerable time; and on one occasion, when he wax 
1 ass nl*d by a numerous party of his uncle's emissaries. 
Parcel placed the boy between his legs, and stoutly defend- 
ing him with bis cudgel, resisted their utmost efforts, and 
\ succeeded in resetting his young charge. 

I Alter haring escaped from many attempts of the same 
kind, Annesley was at length kidnapped in the streets o| 
1 Dublin, dragged hy his unde and a party of hired ruffians 
I to a boat, and carried on board a vtad in the river which 
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Imoicdlttdy HIM with our* hero for Amerln, where, on 
Hit itrital ho wm apprenticed u a plantation tUva and 
In tbit condition he remained for the succeeding thirteen 
years. 

During HD absence his uncle, on the demise of the Bert 
of Anglesey, quietly succeeded to that title and 
wealth. 

'While forcibly detained In the plantations, Anneeley suf- 
fered many severe hardships and privations, parti culariy 
in his frequent unsuccessful attempts to escape. Among 
other incidents which befell him he incurred the deadly 
hatred of one ma»tc«% In cousequcnee of a suspected In- 
trigue with bis wife,— a charge from which he u as after- 
wards honourably acquitted. The daughter of a second 
master became alfecMonately attached to him; but It does 
not appear that tills regard was reciprocal. And Anally, 
In effecting his escape, he fell Into the binds. of some hos- 
tile negroes, who stabbed him severely In various places t 
from* the effects of which cruelty ha did not recover for 
scviral months. 

At the end of thirteen years, Anneslcy, who had now 
attained the age of twenty-five, succeeded in reaching 
Jamaica In a merchant vessel, and ho Immediately volun- 
teered himself as a private sailor on board a man-of-war. 
Here he was at once Identified by several officers j and 
Admiral Vernon, who was then In command of the British 
W.*it India fleet, wrote home an account of the case to the 
l>uhe of Noueastlo (the Premier', and, " In the m< anti me, 
supplied him * ith clothes and motH»y, and treated him with 
the respect and attention which his rank demanded/* 

The harl of Anglesey no sooner heard of these transac- 
tions on board the fleet, than he used every effort to keep 
pO'*et*ion of his usurped title and property, and “the mo*t 
en m«nt lawyers within the English and Irish bars were 
n tallied to d «feno a cause, tho prosecution of wliloli was 
not as yet tun threatened." 

On Ann arrival In Dublin, “several servants who 

had 1U cl with 1 *• father came from the country to see 
Imn. They know him at first sight, and some of them ft II 
on tin Ir knu » to thank heaven for his preservation, -«m- 
hraei d his U ga, and shed tears of Joy for his return." 

I.ord Ain h -oy heeaino so much alarmed at the probable 
remit of th« now threatened trial, that he expressed his 
intention to malio a compromise with tho ctalfnaut, re- 
pounre the title, and retire Into France} and with this 
>i«w he commenced learning the French language. Hut 
t tin* resolution was given up. In consequence of an occur- 
rem < which cneou raged the flattering hope that his op po- 
lo nt w ould l»c speedily and most effectually disposed of. 

A fur his arrhal In England, Anneslcy unfortunately 
occasioned the d» ath of a man by the accidental discharge 
of a fowIIng-pUco which be was (n the act of carrying. 
'lhOiigh tin re could not exist a doubt of his innocence 
from all intention of such a deed, the clrcumsUttoe offered 
too good a chance to be lost sight of by his unde, who 
( m ployed an attorney named Gifford, and with his assist 
ance used every effort at the coroner's Inquest, and the 


rakMVMrt total to tortaf iM • nHtet o( * jfc'y 
this, however, he did net su dnesi j * he 

all the unfelr meens that euM 

removal of the prisoner tdmewgate tern® the IMftHy p§|y 
to which he had been at flht committed $ ** and " the Eili ; 1 
even appeared In person on the be* oh, w d a sy o stlift to In- 
timidate and browbeat the wttneeeee, and to Inveigle the 
prisoner Into destructive eonfesstona." Al H Hi to y was bo» 
nourshly acquitted, after his uncle had appended noaiiy 
one thousand pounds en the preeeemftMb 
The trial between James Anneeley, Bag., and Bloberd 
Earl of Anglesey, befbeu the Bight Honourable the Lord 
Chief-Justice and other Barons of tho Mnqteh dent* 
meuced on tho tub HrrtoibdhTA and wee co nt i nue d feu 
thirteen days. The de fend a n ts counsel examined an Ip* 
mens* number of w itneeeea, In en attempt to prune dH 
Annealed true the UleghtnMte eon of the late Baron Ahhua. 
The Jury found for the plaintiff; but it did ft<*t profb snf 
floleat to recover his title and estates j for hU uncle "fcfid 
recourse to every device Hie law allowed, end trie puny * 
ful Interest procured a writ efi error which nt aside Bln 
verdict " Before another trial could be brought about, 
Anneeley died without mate Issue, and Lord Anglesey con* 
eequenUj remained In undisturbed possession/* 


*' It Is presumed that the points of resembienee be t ween 
the leading Incidents In the life of this unfortunate young 
nobleman and the adventures of Usury Bertram ftu titty 
M* muring," are so evident as to require neither comment 
nor enumeration to make thorn apparent to the most cur- 
sory reader of the Novel. The addition of a very few oilier 
circumstances will, H Is believed, amount to a proof of tho 
identity of the two stories. * 

Tho names of many of the witnesses examined at the 
trial have boon appropriated— generally with some slight 
alb ration — to characters In the novel Among others, 
one of them Is named Henry Jfmun, while Henry Bertram, 
alias Van brent Jfroarn, Is the hero of the story. An Irish 
priest was examined, named AM Mutter. while we find 
A am Sanutm In “tiny Mannerittg," and Reuben Henan 
In the “ Heart of Mid- Lothian/*— all three e< rmpondt ng 
In profession as In name. Gifford ami Glosaln, although 
somewhat alike In patronymic, resemble each other still 
more In character and the abuse of their common profes- 
sion. Gifford had an associate in Iniquity namod ** Jana/* 
while “ Jans Jansen " Is the sAsi assumed by Glosaln*b 
accomplice Dirk Hatterlck. Again, wc find Arthur Lord 
AUbsm and Mr Mar Multan In the history, and Arthur 
Melville, Esquire. and Mr Mae Marian In the fiction. Km* 
n *4y and Maine* appear unaUnM In each 4 
A remarkable expression used by one of the witnesses In 
reference to AniK#l«y— " he it the right heir if right might 
take plare ha* probably served as a hint for the motto 
of the Bertram family, — “ Our right make* me might.” ** 
i*m Aleman** Vsfwrfe, July 1140. 
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to Abbotsford, 888. lira Scott's charities at, ft. # Igb 
ings on quitting, 210, 211, 828. Revisited In 1826, 919/ 1 

118,189. 

Ashley, Hon. William, 739. 

Attaint, *' stour of," 260. 

"As You Lika It," the first theatrical representation wlt> 
nctsed by Scott, 7, 24. 

Athol, Duko of, 189, 716 n. 

Atkinson, Mr, architect, 830, 3T4* 397. 462, 474 pnttim, 80S. 

"Ancifisimasg, or, Tue Ayusnime TatOKor/' pohlJ ca- 
tion of, 703. 

Auchlnleck, Lord, character of, 198. Anecdotes of, with 
Johnson and Boswell. 199. 

A udlcnrw of the London theatres 392, 440. 

Antdjo, Mr, 730. 

" Auld Robin Dray," ballad of, 534*5. History of Us oum- 
position, 535. 

•' 4 old Maitland/' ballad of, recovered, 98, 100. 

' Austen, Miss 471. Rovlowal of her novels. <6. Remarks 
on them, 614, 618, 73H. 

Authors and booksellers, 147, H9v 229, 230, 350, 538, 590. 

“ Author" and 41 Ounlus/* dialogue of, c.99. 


cati'iii of, in Mny 1SJ9, 700 Remarks mi, 7 <» 0 - 1 . 

Annual 1< Miva!* in mhanced life, rctnuiks on, 019. 

*• \nniial Review, lb /* H9. 

Ar. in rnoi's oil* r of £30,000 i/jj. 

An^ti utlwr, nu!!|>, l^q., CGI. 

— Sir II !>• r*, it. 

A dl-C it hullo arlininbtta'i'in, CA7. 

* # Amjqi \ky ( liir./* 3 v«!«, in progre«s, 325, 328, 329. 
rubln-nibrn of. in May ISlfi, 33* ». 332. Success of, and 
rt nni h 1 * upon, 3*2, 3 *3. 

AutiipmiUxi :• lies at AbboMi rd, V»3. 

Aiitiquarit •«, Scott’Mi Society of, 41 is. 

Antiquity, Interest c*>nf« rred by, on works of art, 230-1. 
Antwerp, 316; anecdote of a Highlander at, »A, 

A pp* nines, The, 719. 

44 Apology for TaIcs of Terror/* the first specimen of the 
Ballantynq I*re«s, 37, 91. 

Apoplexy, Scott's first symptom of, In 1823, 493. [.Sire IU- 

Apprentices', Edinburgh, New-year's-day riots 218. 
Aprcce, Sirs, f See Lady Davy,] 

Apsloy House, bust of Scott A, 763. 

Arbroath, visit of Scott to, 258-9. 

Arbuthnot, Sir William, Bart., 698. 

Archibald (non o7an innkeeper). College anecdote of, 12. 
Arden, Hon. Catherine, 730 a. 

— - Silases, 6h3. 

Ardtornish Castle, 290. 

Argyle, Duke of, 290, 


A vermis, Lake of, 743. 

B 

Backgammon, Mt. 

Bslklo, Mr, of Tankcmcas, 272. 

Uaillie, Joanna, Scott's introduction to, 140. IIorlmpreaslOA 
of Scott at first interview, ib. Visits him In Edinburgh, 
16! , 162. Her 44 Faintly Legend," first representation of 
In Edinburgh, 186, 191. Scenery of, 290. Performed In 
London, 312. Her •' Poetical Miscellanies/’ 503. 

•• Plays on tho Passions/* 93, 200, 211. 44 Orra," 812. 

Similarity oflincs in and llokcby, 45. 

Letters from, 210, 211. 

Letters to, 160, 165, 186, 188,197, 190, 210, til, 817, 218, 

832, 235, 247. 249, 319, 82ft, 834, fttG, 387, 481, 471, 611, 612. 
616, 665. 

Dr M., 141, 800, 230, 887 4 Illness, 471 1 death, 611, 312. 

Mrs Dr, 612. 

— Mrs Agnes, ib. 

— Mr, of Jervis wood, 708. 

Charles, Esq., 744. 

Balnbridge, George, Esq., of Liverpool, 322. 

Baird, the Very Rev. Principal, 734. 

Sir David, 444,449. 

“BakmmS* 812 ». 

B alcaa k lo , 861. 

Bakhristy Club, 091. 

* Ballads aid Lyeical Pieces /* publication oC 14R 
Ballantynt, Mr Alexander, 833 a*. 683. 
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m „ 

fawii tot mmlatiuiCT » uh Scott «t Kelso. 

BMn|b f 49. Bitikllibmant of the Keho Mail 
MVipftptr, 09. Bit mooting ?toth Holcroft and Godwin* 
#• TO. OftMit with Scott— wlnts •• Apology for Tales 
of 'Terror’*— congestion of his ranoval to Edinburgh* 87. 
Letter fMntMUlo* 88. Removal of to Edinburgh, 102. 
PitntiMd and assisted with money by 8oott ( ib. Oha- 
Yi6fe#riitiesof,118. Partnership with Scott, 123, Sketch 
1*7. Negotiations with Hurray to supersede Con- 
stable, 188, Theatrical affairs, 188, 187. Sobriquet of 
" Mdiborontiphoerophomio" 107, 188. Letter to Scott on 
ft portion of the Waverlay US., 803. His habits, 338, 874* 
878, 873. Scott’s wish to withdraw from the printing 
concern, 841. Mismanagement of affairs, &3S. Letters 
in affair of “ The Black Dwarf/* 838. His domestic es- 
tablishment, 873. Dinners in St. John 8treet on the 
appearance of a new novel, ib . Interview with the Earl 
Of Buchan, 401 Enormous employment of his press in 
1838, 478. Sobriquets of Tattman and BaikelfiU, 838-9. 
Pledge of security for Terry, 646, 848. Opinion of ** Tales 
of the Crusaders," 649, 680. Affairs of 11 The Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal,** 673. Retrospective sketch of his pro- 
fessional career, 673, 578. ’Remarks by Scott regarding 
their connexion, 888, 696, 637. Deference of Scott to his 
literary criticism, and M skirmishes ** with, 823, 334, 589, 
694.897, 099.606, 613, 631, 688, 679, 680, 661, 690, 697-8, 713, 
713. Catastrophe ofaffhlrs, 896, 601,674. Continued pa- 
tronage of by Scott, 078. Death of his wife, 696. Unplea- 
sant discussions with Scott, 713 partim 716, 733, 734-6. 
His last meeting with Scott, 736. Death, 760. 

Letters to, 88, 101, 138, 148, 208, 308-9, 237, 238-41, 338, 

347, 357, 897, 437, 637, 079, 713. 

Letters from, 96, 303, 338, 450. 

Extracts from his Memoranda of Scott at Kelso, 32 ; 

at Edinburgh, 43. Journey from Kelso, 70. “ Lady of 
the Lake/* 196. On Burns, Joanna BatUle, and Campbell, 
196. On the sflhirs of John Ballantyne h Co., 236-7, 
Success of Waverley, 301 1 of the Lord of the Isles, 309. 
On Lord Byron, ib. ; on Soott*s Interview with the Prince 
Regent, 313 ; on his return from France, 1815, 331-2. 
On the Composition of “ The Brido of Lammermoor/* 
403. Commercial Catastrophe of 1826, 591, 601, 

• John, his Srst acquaintance with Scott, 33. Ao- 

count of Mi early life, 166. Person and character, ib. 
Becomes partner with Scott In thf Arm or John Ballan- 
t> vie k Co. la 1806, 174, 179. Alliance with John Murray, 
ib. i broken off, 188. Sobriquet of " Rigdumjiamido*," 
167, 168 is. s of 11 Leem* Jeftnme/* 868 a. Publlslies “ The 
Lady of the Lake/* 193. Embarrassment of affairs in 
1818, 237, 340 \ In 1815, 307 « 1816, 833-4, 836. Causes of, 
337 8, 33J, 674 pamtm. Negotiations with Constable for 
relief. 387, 246, 833, 347*9, 359. A “Picaroon*” 339, 357. 
Expresses to Scott for money, 339, 940, 341 . Intimation 
to of Soott*s desire to withdraw, 241. Relief from Long- 
man's, 80S t from Murray and Blackwood, 834. Profes- 
sional ambition, 133. Practice of deception, 883-4, 451. 
PftbUebes " The Sale-Room.** 840. Anecdote* of hi in. 
Iff, 481. Hi* u bonus** from the Waverley Novels, 847, 
846, 486. Negotiation with Constable fbr the Second 
M Tales of my Landlord,** 988. Method* of conducting 
tustiwee, 189, 108, 988, 943, 307, 833, 451 a. Expensive 
tastes, 874, 876. Dinner* at 1 * Harmony-Hall,** ib, 878. 
Anecdote of at Paris, 975. A Sunday at Abbotsford, 439. 
His Muses, 488, 450. WUtott Halt, 438 His " Mo teUets* 
Library,” ib. Hit death, 460 1 fem o r al, <6. Extract from 
h!s poCket-book Memortfcda, 461. His last win, IE Re- 
trospective sketcfcoC 674. 


Ballantyne, John, letters to, 286 42, 346, 257, SOI, 397, 308, 
334,351 a., 877,405. 

Letters from, 815, 347. 

Mrs John, 466. 

“ Ballauttvs's Novelists* Library/* Scott's contribu- 
tions to, 439. Publication of, 466. 

Bankes, William John, Esq., 579. 

Bank-note, lines on a, 336. 

Bank of England, 591, 604. 

of Scotland, 595, 607. 

Banking system of Scotland and England, 604 patsim. 

“ Bahxatyxx, Gxorob, Lira or/' 678. 

Club; Scott its founder and president, 497-9, 652, 795. 

Bannockburn, Field of, 15; traditlqn of, 376. 

Barbauld, Mrs, 66. 

Barbour's “ Life of Bruce/* 136. 

Bard, “ modest request of one," 249. 

“ Bard's Incantation," Song of the, 133. 

Barham Frigate, 734 1 Scott's voyage In, 735-9. 

Barnard, Rev. Mr, his "Courser's Manual/* 691. Letter 
to, tb. 

Lady Anne, authoress of " Auld Robin Gvay/’ 534 5. 

Letter to 8cott on its composition, 535 n. 

Castle, 215 pawm 217. Case of murder near, 332. 

Baron of Plenton, story of the, 343-4. 

Barrington, the Right R6v. Shuts, Bishop of Durham. 320. 
Mrs, 670. 

Barrister, profession of a, 472. 

Barrow, Sir John, 734. 

Bath, Scott's reminisocncos of, in infancy, 6, 7. 

Bathurst, Colonel Seymour, Malta, 736. 

Earl, 431, 606-7. 

Battle of Bannockburn, tradition of, 276. 

of Bloody Bay. 289. 

of the Boyne, 557. 

of Busaoo, 200. 

of Glenllvat, 259. 

of Jena, 636. 

of Largs, 280, 39 r j. 

— of Melrose, 308, 601 . 

of Navarino, 673. 

of Ottertrarne, Lines from ballad on, 737. 

of Phlliphaugh, 398. 

— - of Prestonpans, 605, 706. 

of Sompach, ballad of, 361. 

of Toulouse, 353. 

of Waterloo, anecdote, 697. [ See Waterloo. ) 

Boyle, character of, 605 n. 

Bay ley, Isaac, Esq., 548, 546 

Beac Newspaper, 470. Letter to Mr Croker on, 471. 

“ Bear t\f Bradwardinr" 60, 

Beattie of Meikledale, anecdote of; 11. 

Beauelerk, Lady Charlotte, 580. 

Beaufront House* Northumberland, 52. 

Beaulieu Abbey, 601. 

Beaumont, in France, 641 . 

Sir George, anecdote or, 650 ; death and character, 655, 

| 313. 

and Fletcher's Plays, extract from, 181 ; The Lover's 

Progress, 586. 

Weber's edition o£ 303,618. 

Beauty (female), a young and afedtng, 679. 

Beauvais, 6*1. 

Beaver, the. 9S9. 

Beef and mustard, 889. 


BegMa, William, murder of, apt. 
Bella's (Mrs 1 , Novels, 466. 
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Belfast steamer, voyage In, 555. 

town of, 557. 

Belhelvie, bey of, 359. 

Beil, George Joseph, Esq., 314. 

Sir Charles, Letter from Brussels, July H13, ib. 

— John, Esq., surgeon, 66. 

Bettonden windows, Abbotsford, 501. 

Bell-Rook Light-house, description of, 355. Lines on, i6.fi, 
Belvoir, rale of, 339. 

Bemerslde, Scott s last visit to, 739. 

“ BendJeattur" 310. 

Bentlnck, Lady Frederick, 565. 

Beregenium, the ancient capital of Scotland, 290. 
Beresford, Admiral Sir John, 668 n. 

Rerguer, Mr Lionel, 537. 

Berkeley, Bishop, his theories, 680. 

Bernadotte, Marshal, 348, 657. 

Berners, Daine Juliana, 92, 93, 691. 

Berrl, Duke do, assassination of, 421. 

Duchess of. 644. 

*' Bertram," Maturin’* tragedy of, 3(’4*5. 3GI. 

Berwick, Rot. Mr, 354 n. 

Lord, at Naples, 739. 

Berwick and Kelso railroad, 534, 541, M7. 

Bessie Millie, the Orxncy Pythoness, 27 6 
44 llETuoTitrn. The / 4 [Sire 44 Taies or i iik Cut sadkhs *•; 
Betty. Master, 44 The Young Roscius," 147. 

Bewly Forest, flro in, 4 SO. 

Bible, bequest of to 8cott, by his mother. 419. 

“ Bibles and bottles of ale." story of seven, 

44 Blok* rs." school-hoy, 28 
Bigger, to* n of, 726. 

Billiard- table. 4 9. 

Bills of accommodation. 57V 
B Indies James, I. •»<]., UH n. 


Blacker. Field Marshal. 330, 33L 
'* BAwyouw," anecdote o$i, 48. 

44 Blue-stocking." 633. ft 
Blytheswood, visit to, 963. 

B oardi n g-schools for females In Edinburgh, <19. 

Body and mind, oonmndos of, 414, 

Boerhaava. Dr, It bead of, 699. 

Bolardo, 13, |3, 747. 

44 Boko of St Albans," 93, 93. 

Bpldslde, festival at, 434. 

Boltfoot, William, of Harden, 19. 

Bolton, Mr, of Birmingham, anecdote of, 457. 

John, Esq. >t Liverpool, visited oft Storrs t»y Scott, 

Canning, Wordsworth, Be.. 664. 

44 Bonnis Dundee, 4 * song of, 508. 589, 590, 603. 

44 Bonny Hock,’* elegy on, 691. 

Bonnymnlr, skirmish at, 430. 

Booksellers and authors t Amthnrt.) 

44 Border Aartovoriaa or Scotlasd/ 4 published In 1817, 
350. 

Border war-horn, 64. 

Itorvs, 383, 431, 544, 679. 

Rorgla, Cvsar, 748. 

Borowlaskl, the Polish Count, 357. 

I Bortbwlok Water otter-hunt, 133. 

Cssile* 679. 

Boswell, Sir Alexander, 371 { death of, 471, 477 ft.* 869, 

- — James, K*q„ 138. 477 #l. 

44 DottfWftserf/* 369. 

Bothwell, Karl of, 366. 

Both well Castle, 84. Ballad of, a fragment, *6. 

Bon fliers, Mad. do, 645. 

Bourbon, the Constable of, 746, 743. 

Bourmont, Marshal, 710, 713. 
llowden Moor, 533. 


44 Blngdeld's ( Wm ) Travels/ 4 306 «. • 

Biographical composition, remarks on, lf»2. 

Bishops of tho Isles, V9 \ 

M Bisarro, death of," 739. 

Black, Dr, professor of chemistry, Cr», 733 
44 Black Art/ 4 story of the, 164. 

Black-cock*, 353. 

•* Black Dwarf. Tur," suggested alteration of. 334-5. 

Remarks on the tale, 838-9. 

— [Set “ Talks or my Landlord/ 4 Frrrt Jcrfrs ] 

44 Black Huasars of Literature/' 335. 

Blackburn, John, Esq., 113, 134, 182. 

Blackhouse tower, 133. 

Blackloek, Rev. Dr, II, 38, 138. 

Blackwood, William, publishes First Series of 44 Tales of 
my Landlord," 334. His professional character, «4. Af- 
fair of 44 The Black Dwarf/' 334 339. Commencement 

of bis Magasine, 346. 44 Ebony," 378. Publishes the 44 Let- 
ters of Malaehl Malagrowtber/* 604, 611. 

Blackwood's Magasine, 313 pattim, 384, 647 n. 

Blair-Adam. Atom.} 

Blair- A dam Club. (Sm Adam ] 

Blair-Dvumnsoud, 80. 

Blair, Rev. Dr Hugh, 9 m, 

Lord President, death and character of, 305. 

Colonel and Mrs, 697, 745. 

Blakeney, Mr, tutor to the Duke of Bucdeucb, 503, IB. 
Stake, Right Hois. Anthony, 557, 863. 

Blood-letting, mental, 673. 

Bloody-bay, 389. Jy 

Blore, Mr, architect, 337, 355, 7». J 

Blount, Sir Walter, 300, 396. 


Bower, John, Melrose, 3*3. 

Bowhlll, 116, 116,190. Dinner at, 337- Cattle Show, 355. 

Portrait of Scott, 391, 394, 473. 

Bowles, Mr, Blaines Castle, 959. 

Boyd, Mr (of Boyd, Benfteid, and Co.), noble eondeet of, 
683 

— John, Esq , of Broedmeadows, 634. 

Boyle, Right Hon. David, Lord Justloe- Clerk, 14, 49 «., 
578; at the Coronation of Ooorge IV., 465. 

Brace iano, Castle of, visited, 746-9. 

Bradford, General Sir Thomas, 416, 

Braham, Mr (the s*ug«r), 361. 

44 Bramblelye House,** novel of. 639-9. 

Brave coward, a, 691. 

Braxfleld, Lord Justtoe-CleHc, 61, 6t 435, 

Braybroke, Lord, 6BJ *. , 

Brechin, 439. 

Bressay, Isle of, 362. Sound of, 946-6- 
Brevoort, Mr, 353. 

Brewster, Sir David, end Lady, visit to Abbotsford, 62.1, 
696. 717. 

41 Bridal or Tkikrmaib," progr e ss of Its composition, 
324.326, SM. Remarks on, 934-6. 

(Jee Er*km*omd CHtti**.} 

44 Bride or Lamxbukoor, Tgi," progress of Ite comp osb 
tton, 367, 376, 367, 397-491 Publication of, June 1619, 401, 
Bridges, Mr David, 376, 994. 

Brisbane. Sir Thomas. 411. 415- 

- BrltM. Har.lbte,~ projected «Ution of, ltt. \t*t' But- 

Wrtrji."] 

MM fNK" t mw cdltten of, projtwurf, !»•?. 
Brodtcdon, WillUm, Eh-, Utter to, 9*. 
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BnM Castle, Arran, 299. 

Brougham, Bcorj, Lord, an original contributor to tbo 
B4lnburgb Review, 166. Advisfc of Queen Caroline, 434, 

Broughton, Northamptonshire, 401# 

* Broughton'* Saucer,** anecdote of, 49. 

Brown, Dr Thomas, 428, 

Brown's (Mrs) lodgings, Scott's removal to, $W. Lines on 
his departure from, 639* Extract from Captain Hall's 
Journal on, 637* 

Brace, King Robert, his encounter with the Lord of Lorn, 
991. Effigy of, 797* 

— — John, professor of Ethics, 13. 

— John. {See" John Skye."] 

— Michael, 584. 
liruhl, Count, 65, 69. 

Brunton, Rev. Dr, 939, 987. 

Brussels, lotter of Sir Charles Bell from, after the battle 
Of Waterloo, 314. Visited by Scott, 316, 319. 

Brutus, Marcus, 616. 

Bryden, Walter, 114 »• 

Bryant, Jacob, 37. 

Brydges, Sir Eger ton, 603 ». 

Brydoue, Patrick, Esq., anecdote of, 733. 

— Mrs Patrick, 589. 

“Bubbly Jock " 303. 

Buccaneers, 191. 

Bucdeucb, Henry, third Duke of, his Influcnoo towards 
Scott's appointment as Sheriff of Selkirk, 87 ; as Clerk 
of Session, 136, 137. 11U death, 917. Cliaracter and fu- 
neral, 918. 

— Charles, fourth Duko of, loan of £4000 to Scott, S43, 
943 1 Scott's letter to, lit verse, from Lerwick, 29G. Cor- 
respondence with Scott on the death of the Duchess, 
997-9. Presents James Hogg with the liferent of a farm, 
300, 349, Lifting of tho banner of, on Carterliaugh, 
390-8, The bond or Soott discharged, 958. Declining 
health of, 884. Departure for Lisbon, 387. Vast employ- 
ment of labourers, ib. Death or, and character, 400-1 . 

Letters to, 242, 296-7-8, 317, 328, 342, 351, 355, 358, 384, 

393. 

— Letters from, 243, 998 { last letter from, 391 . 

— Harriet, Duohoas of, 247. Her death and character, 

* 993, 296-9. 

~ Walter, fifth Duke of, heir-service of, 442-3. Scott’s 
advice regarding hU studies, 449, 450 ; and anticipation 
of good In hU manhood, 474, 522, 634. Tutorship of, 502, 
822-3. 

- — Lands of, >1-9. 

— “ Lifting of the banner of," 327. Songs on, ib. 

Buchan, David, Earl of. 41 47. Absurd conduct of da- 

ring Scott's Illness, 402. Anecdote of, with the Duchess of 

* Gordon, 403. HU death, character, and Amend, 699, 700 . 

— Dr James. & 26*. 

Buchanan, H. Macdonald, of Drummaklla, 141, 181, 348 n., 
934, 371, Secret liberality of. 672. 

Him Macdonald, 871, 577. 

— Mr, of Oambttsmore, 89. 

Buchanan's * History of Scotland," 509. 

Bullock, Mr OeorgA employed at Abbotsford, 337, 356 par- 
ift*968t 963# Sudden death of, 366. Character of, *6. 
Runyan's M Pilgrim's Progress," A 
Buonaparte Kapok**, 169, 174, 198, 177, 188# Russian 
campaign, 939*1. *A desperate gambler^ 319. Scott’s 
Inter* on the abdication oifc 139-3. Position at Wa- 
terloo, 318. Plight cf, 4A Ills death, 610. 


“ Boouspartb, Lira or," 9 V&ts., projection of, 549, 850# 
Progress of Its composition, ' 551 pauim 637. Bcott’s 
Journey to London and Paris for materials of, 637-48. 
continued, 650 pauim 660. Letter of an amanuensis on 
Its composition, 690. Publication of, in Juno 1827, COO. 
Goethe's remarks on, ib. Remarks on its style, 660 Its 
pecuniary results, 661. Affair of General (lour gaud in, 
665. Early reprint of, 678. 

Buonaparte, LueUn, his poem of M Charlemagne " trans- 
lated, 207. 

Burdett. Sir Francis, 184. 

BOrger's •* Leonore translation of by Taylor, G6, 67 ; and 
by Scott, 66. Publication of, and of « The Wild Hunts- 
man," 68, 70. Letters on, 70, 71. 83, 84. Reprinted in 
" Apology for Tales of Terror," 87. 

Burgh Reform, G15. 

Burke, Right Hon. Edmund, 685, 717. Anecdote of hU son, 
685. 

Burke and ITare, the West-Port murderers, 694-7. 

Burleigh House, 638. 

Burn, William, Esq., architect, 526. 

the minstrel, lines of, 399, 400, 679, 733. 

Burney, Dr, 647. 

11 Burning the water” 131, 434. 

Burns, Robert, 1& Scott's early reminiscences of, 37. His 
" Tam o' Shanter," 97. Tils Jacobltlsm, 686. Lines by, 
ib. His idea of becoming a beggar, CSS. 

Captain Janies Glcncairn, visit to Abbotsford, 730. 

Burrell, M., teacher of drawing, 35. 

Bursaries of Colleges, In Scotland, €36. 

“ Burt's Letters," new edition, 387. 

Bury, Lady Charlotte, 11, 93, 94, 101. 

Business, regularity and dispatch In, recommended. 396. 

commercial, 544. Necessity of capital, ib. Talent and 

capital, 647. Bills and ruinous discounts, ib. Regularity 
of despatch, 548. Economy, ib. 

Bute* Marquis of, 442. 

Butler, Lady Eleanor, Llangollen, 661-5. 

Mr and Mr*. 705. 

M •*», 

iiyron, Lord, bis “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers," 
181, 182, 220, 221. Scott's first meeting with the anti ro, 
and remarks on, 181. " Hours of Idleness," ib. « Childe 
Harold," cantos LA II., 219, 220, 221. 223, 231. Intro# 
duct) on to the Prince Regent, 220, 221. Opinion of the 
li Lay," **Marjniof ' id ” Lu-lj." 2.1 . “The Giaour," 
249, 250, 309- His and Scott*® poetry ei uitaOed, 300 . 
His first meeting with Seoit, 3U. Characteristics of, ib. 
Exchange of presents, 311. His last meeting with Scott, 
September 1515, 321. Separation from Lady Byron, 331. 
Bis “ Faro thee well," 332. Quality of his genius, 33*. His 
M Beppoy" 365. His " Cain ** dedicated to Scott, 470. Ilia 
death, 514. Scott's tribute to bis memory, ib. Charac- 
teristics of, 536-7# His Ravenna diary, 572, 675. Anec- 
dotes of, 579. Hit personal features, 368. Greek war, 
635. Fancied apparition of, at Abbotsford, 664. 

Letters from, 921 ; to, 220, 291, 948, 510. 312. 

223, 931, 933 *.. 299 *», 309, 329, 338, 340, 355, 372, 465, 

505, 5301, 563, 569, 378, 600, 613, 646, 748. 

Lady, visits Abbotsford. 834, 835. 

c 

" Cuberfaer 306. tSee lor* Scqforth.l ' 

- Cabinet des Ffea," 82. 

CedeU, Robert, partner of CoaitsUe A Company. 199, 9 op. 
Recollection* of theauceecs Lady of the Lake, I9t. 

Scott’s estimate of him, 588, 6$7. Becomes publisher of' 
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8qoU*b Works In 1 826, 617 ; and firtnef « ith Scott in 
tho re-purchase at the W a verify copy-rights, 674. Letter 
of Soott to, on reoelpt of a timepiece, G88. Visit to l’rc*» 
• tonpans with Scott, 700. Visit to Abbotsford in autuiuo 
1830, 707. Unpleasant discussions with Scott, 713 paetim 
724, His politics, 712. Scott's residence with. In Athol 
Crescent, 729. Visit to Abbofeford in 1831, 729. Arrival 
In London on Scott's last illness, 750 , Advance of money 
in payment of Scott's debts, 761. 

Cadell, Robert, Letters to* 468, G78, 698, 713, 743. 

— - Letter from, 599 . 

— — Extracts from his Memoranda on aifalra of John Ral- 
lantyno St Co., 237. Scott's habits of Industry, 379. Sup- 
pressed letter of Malacbl, 713. 

Mrs Robert, 718. 

— Miss, Athol Crescent, 744. 

How Francis, Cockexude, visit of Scott to. In 1930, 706. 

Mrs, senior, 706. 

— Mrs H. V., Cookenzle, 7< 6. 

and Davies, London, 94, 123. 

"Cadtow Cast Lit," ballad of. 94. [ Sre Campbell , 7*5 fl- 
ow.] 

Cwsat, Julius, 3w5. 

Calais. 641 ; Dchsein's hotel, ift. 

Coltnlonian Canal. VI'O. 

Callander, W. Hurt., r.sq., 763. 

Calomel, eflioj\v or, 4i»4-5 pa >* im, 591. 

Cambridge I’a.i verity, 5Ji. 

Cambridge, 44 a rertaiu piofevsor at," 6R7. 

( ambusmore, s< ai of Mr Buchanan. 59, ISl. 

Cameron of l.oehh 1 <J"45). 747. 

Campbell. Thomas, hU " Pleasure* of Hope," 91. Admi- 
ration of 41 Cadyow Castle, 1 * »5. ll»* " Bpwlmens « »f 
2{ugli«li roeiry," Bfr. lectures, 21**. Poetical timidity, 
33 1, 319, 631 • Anecdote of, and Leyden, 631, 739. 

Ah vernier, tuu.dcal preceptor to Ncott, |An. f 329, 336, 

373. 

— - Archibald. E«<], of Illythcs wood, visit to, 668 ft. 

Sir Archibald, of Succoth, 33. 

— - Captain, 316. 

- Mr Colin, 291, 731. 

- - • Sir Dugatd, 291 . 

. - 'Walter, Esq. of 8bawflold. 292. 

— Lady Charlotte, Al, 93. ( See Bury.] 

— Sir Islay, 147. 

Campbell's “ Lives of the Admirals," 452. f 
Canadian geese, 545. 

Canning, Right Hon. George, letter from Lord Csstle- 
roaghto, 183; duel, 193, 1*5. Political qualities, 443-4. 
Dinner to, at Liverpool, 487. Meets Scott, Wordsworth, 
Ac., at Storra, 565. Overtasks himself, 16 . Ills position 
in May 1827, 657, 659. Formation of his cibinet, 659. 
Ills Illness and death, 662. Sketch of hi* character, 662, 
663. His conversion from popular opinion* 682. 

Letters from. 143, 185, 186, 296, 560. 

Cantyrc, Mull oC 284, 

Cope Wrath, 280. 

Cepel Carfg, 564. 

Capital punishments, 600, 

Capitalists, meeting ot, 897* 

« C suet's (Patrhs) Turn al Pom and Tbioubts/* 
Scott's publication of, 230. Extract from the preface 
to, lb. 

Coribs, feast* of the, 649. 

— CABLf.ro it's ( C apt a is Gbobob) Maxoias," Scott's odl- 
tionof, published In If* 150. Defbe the supposed au- 
tbor of the Memoirs, 160 *• 


(UrtUle revisited, in 1821, 687. "Fergus lffflhftf jfejjp 
goon," anecdote, 688. , 

Carlyle, Rev. Dr, of I nv en t *. 888. 

Caroline, rrinoess of Wale* 140. Remark* on the 6806 
of, t‘6. Anecdote of„»5. Sends use author of 44 MtS 
mien" a altver vase, 145. . 

— .148,235,885. {See Qwm Cfcr*J»nA] « 

Queen, h»r position on the sceossloa of King George 

IV., 421. Cl nduot of, 480. Acquittal, 441 Riots on, 
442,538. Atfripantft 443. w Queen fever," *46. Her ap- 
pearance at the coronation of George IV., 454, 456. 
Carpenter, Miss, Scott Introduced to at G I Island, 74 yo* 
#*w». Account of by Scott In a letter to hit mother, 75 1 
and to bis aurl, 76. Her letters to Scott, 75-0 j end 
marriage with, 79. [ Sr* Lady Soo4< ] 

Carter, anecdote of a, 227. 

Cartel bang b, foot -ball match on, 326, 755. 

Cartwright, Dr, 3K. 

Caroj's" Dnnte," 146, 

44 Caret'* (Sib Rodbbt) Mkvokbs," Scott's edition of, 
published In 1W**, 159 
M (*»di*t, The," a prop* al for, 694. 

Cassandra, 471, 617. 

Cuhllo Ularnry, 5*i3. 

Cactle-hulkllug, 592, GV*. 

“Cawir DarokmiiI's,’* proposal of writing the tale of, 
711. It* f ummcncHiucnt and progress, 725 par tim 728. 
Publication of, November IhJI, 7>tl. 

Ca vthrcagli, Lord, 1H3. letter to Mr Canning, ib, 1 and 
dml with, 1 5. Appearance at the roronallon of George 
IV.. 455. Ill* death, 4*0. Ghost *t<»y of, 487. Sketch 
of, 643. 

Lad) , 320. 

41 C a «Ti.»t Stbkp.t, No. 39," removal of Scott to. 79, 206, 
256. Ills 44 */m" in, described, 3fi«, 5M . Sunday dinners 
at, 37L Visit of Prince Gustavus, 415, 423 ; of Mr Crsbbo, 
482. "Poor No. 39," 631, 718. Sale of, 607, 610, 647. 631. 
LandHfftpo paintings In, 610. Final departure of Scott 
from, 614, G31. 

Catlicart. Lord, 249, 320. 

— ttolx rt, Esq. of Drum, 209. 

Catholic (Roman) Emancipation, Scott's views host*!# to, 
149, 150,445. In favour of, 545, 861, sea, 066,657,00* 686 
pat tim C99. HIM for, passed, 699, 712. 

— Anti-, Administration. 657. 

Church hymns, 229, 752-3. 

Catholicism (Roman), views of, and remarke on, 311, 062b 
566, 5H6, 749 i "a moan and depraving superstition, 44 687, 
Cat rail, The, 92, lib, 209, 576. 

CauUtthtelds Loch, 230, 351. 

Cave of Down Kerry, 204. 

Caves of Egg Island, 285. 

Cave of Ffflakln, 279. 

of Macatllstcr, In Skye, description of, 279, 288. 

of Port Coon, 294. 

— - of Staffs, 197, 199, 801 1 description of, 285. 

— . of Uam Smowc, description of* 977, 188. 

Cay, John, Esq.. 562. 

Robert Hodgson, Esq., 66. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 745. 

Celtic Society, 443, 44* 440* 401, 468, 486. FftfCOt #f| 
broad-sword, 599. Dinner, 668. 

•* Century of Inventions** it Abbotsford, 560. 

Cervantes* 340, 731, 747. 

Chain-Bridge, Scotch and French, 790, 

Chairmen at dinners, rules for, 652. 

"Chaldee Manuscript," 363 h.,I78p 
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Cht hum* 06org6» E»q. (the celebrated antiquary, Ac.). 
7 *^71, 96. 


Chan&ert, Mr Robert, 697; bit 44 Traditions of Edin- 
burgh/* Mn.f and M Picture of Scotland,** 697* 
Champaign, exchange of, for Boott'a works, 497. 

Changea, human, 469. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis, his boats of Scott, 476, 426, 467, 458, 
684,768. letter to Sir Robert Peel regarding, 763. Bust 
r of James Watt, 440 1 and of Wordsworth, 441. 

Character, judged of In epistolary correspondence, 151. 

- — human, remarks on the delineation of, 754. 

“ Charge Law," 806. 

Charlecote-Hall, visit to, 682. 

Charles 1- King of England, 641 ; hair-ring of, 260. 

— IJ.,641. Court of, 385. Civil wars of, 525. 

— X. of France, 964. Ills return to Holyrood Palace, 700. 
BooM*s appeal to the citizens of Edinburgh in favour of, 
ib 

— XII. of Sweden, portrait of, 415, 423. 

— Edward, Prlnco (1745.) [ See Stuart .] 

Charlotte, Queen, illness of, 377. Death of, 385. Remarks 

on her court, ib. j 

Charpentlor, J. C., and Madame, of Lyons, parents of Lady I 
Soott, 74, 70. ! 

— Charles, brother of Lady Bcott, 74, 76. Death of, 385 ; 
and bequest, ib. 

Letters to, 104, 210. 

Chatham, Lord, GB5. Letters of, ib. 

Check-mate, 313. 

Cheney. Edward, Esq., 745, 747. His memoranda of Scott 
at Rome, 746. 

a * Cherokee Loeert" American MS. tragedy of tlie, 38! . 
Chess, game of, 35. 

Chess-playing, anecdote of, 313. 

Chlaverl, the Chevalier Luigi, 745. 

Chiefs wood Cottage, 429; the residence of Mr and Mrs 
Lockhart, 452, 402, 705, 723. 728. Visits of Scott to, 462, 
627. 672, 093, 601, 663, 707, 728. 

Child, an only, 618. 

Clilldo Harold, Canto IV. reviewed, 385. 

Chimney-sweeps, 518. 

— sweeping, 619. 

Chisholm, Roman Catholic Bishop, Lismora, 290. 

Mr, 409. 

' Chiswick, visit to, 684. 

*• Chlverton, Sir John,** a novel, 636. 

Choice of a profession, advice on, 429. 

Christmas and New-Vears* parties, reflections on, 530. 4 

«• CHnoxjotxe or thu CARoxoAra, 1st Sxaixa,'* 2 Vols., 
commencement of, 625, 627. Progress, 630. Publication 
of, In November 1627, 671. 

_ «• 2d Santas," 3 Volg., commencement of, and tales 
rejected from, 673-4. ( Set " Fair Maid or PaaTB,"] 
Church, Presbyterian, 758-9. Episcopal, 759. 

Churoslde’s (Mrs) school anecdote of Scott, S9 l 
C icero, "d* Orator*" passage in, applied to Scott, 623, 
Cigars, uee of, 617, 694, 612, €69, 713. 

•* Citjf of Edinburgh" steam- veesel, 453. 

Clappcrton end Denham's journey In Africa, 619. 
Clarence, Duke o$ afterwards Xing William IV., 654. 
Clafendon's History, character of, 469,602,653. 

Clartcv, Rev. Dr J* B., 232. Letters from, 243* 3)2. Letter 
to, 244. 

Ottrkaon, Ebeneaer, Esq., Setklrk,4M. 673, 712, 751-2. 

James, Esq., Hetoeea, 891. Til. 722, 761-2,764 n. 

Claesloal languages, study o& recommended, 44k 442; but 
net too exelualvvly, 450. 


Claverhouse. [Rw Vi&mmt Hands*.] 

Cleeve, Rev. Mr, one of 8oott's early teachers, 7. 

Clepbane, Mrs M 4 Leaii, 199. Visit to at Torlolsk, 288. 

Letters to, 346, 403. 

Miss M. Maclean, of Torlolsk, letter from on ** Wa- 

verley, 301. Her marriage, 814. {.8e§ Marchioness uf 
Northampton.'] 

Clergyman's daughter, account of one, 354. • 

Clerk, William, Esq., 14. Scott'a early estimate of, 17. 
Admitted, with Soott, a member of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, ib. Companionship with Scott, 40 passim 43. 
41 Larrie Latimer," 44. Visit to Craighall with Scott, 59. 
Conversation, 210. Sketch of, 577. Dinner parties, 652. 
Letter to, on the affair of General Gourgaud, 665. 

Letters from Scott to, 43. Rosebank, 45 ; Klppilaw, 

46 ; on Flodden- field, 49; from RoBebsnk, 52. « 

Sir John, of Pennycuick, 14. Antiquarian anecdote 

of, 41, 332. 

— ■ John, Esq. of Eldin, author of the Naval Tactics, 41. 

John, Lord Eidln, anecdote of, 41. Solicitor-GeneraL 

142. 

James, the brother of William Clerk, Esq., 41, 47, 53. 

Sir George, his election dinner, 658. 

Miss Elizabeth, 595. 

44 Clerk Colville," ballad of, 274. 

Clestrom, Orkney, 274, 275. 

Clovcnford inn, 90, HO. 

Clyde, filth of, 295, 556 
Coalition administration, GG3, 674. 

44 Cobbler of Kelso," 347- 
Cochrane, Sir Alexander, li. 

44 Cock-a-plsto!," 601. 

Cockburn, Mrs, her tines on Sir Walter Scott's father, 3. 
Authoress of the 44 Flowers of the Forest," 24. Her ac- 
count of Scott in his 7th year, ib. Linos to, in his 14th 
year, 34- 

Henry. Lord, his estimate of Scott's conversation, 370. 

652,753. 

— — Sir George, 639. 

Cucketule, visit to, 706. 

CogAWoU, Mr, 392. 

Cohen, Mr, now Sir Francis F nig rave, 495. 

Colburn, Mr Henry, 675, 678. 

Coleridge, 8. T., his 44 Chrlstabel," 120, 530. Anecdotes of 
him, 180, 683 Vindicates Scott from a char.;? of plagia- 
rism, 201. Hit letter io David .Vi His •• Iliu- 

graphla Litcrarla,"364. Attack uf Maturin'* •• Bertram," 
ib. Estimate of Ms genius, 38*/. 

Colquhoun, John Campbell, Esq. of KUlermont (Lord Ad- 
vocate), 88, 168, 169. 

“ Catenet Gregg," a sobriquet of Scott, 42. 43. 

Colonsay, laic of, 292. 

Colvay, Island of, 289. 

Combinations among operatives, 680. 

Commercial affairs In 1835, 571-2. 

Commission regarding Colleges in Scotland, 636. 
Companions, Scott’s early, 13, 16, 40. 

Company, good and bad, 448. 

M Complaynt of Scotland," the, 93. 

Compton* Lord and Lady, visit of, 383. 

C once a le d thoughts, 6f6. 

Congenial pursuits and habits, local separation of, 103. 
Confagsburgh Castle, 316, 217. « 

"Conquest of Oransds," M8. poem on. 37. * 

Constable, Archibald, 69, 126. Publishes M Sir Tristram," 
M3; "Lay of the Last Minstrel," !23; and *- SUngshy's 
Memoirs," 143 Purchase at u lUnuha,” be tor* lie 
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completion, for £1050, ift. Engagem&ut with Scott for 
an edition of Swift's Life and Works, 159. Sketch of bis 
person and professional character, 167* Temporary all- 
citation of Scott, from, 166 passim IBS* Bequest to, of 
Miss SewardTs MS. Correspondence, 188, 301. Gradual 

• reconciliation with Scott, 191, SS7, 251. Change In the 

’ Srra of Constable ft Co., and 8coU's opinion of It, 209. 
Negotiations with, for relief of John Ballantyne ft Co., 
237. 246. 333, 347, 369. Scott's negotiation with, for land- 
purchase, 239. Offer for the copyright of •• Waverley," 
255. Purchase of M Tho Lord of the Isles,*' 300. Ills 
position with Scott In 1816, 333, 334. Suggests the title 
of #1 Rob Roy, 1 ' 347. Negotiations for the 2d Tales of 
my Landlord, 358. Sobriquet of " Me Crafty," 167. 363 
374. Ills social intercourse with the Ballantynes, 374. 

i" Anecdotes and nick named, 874-5. Description of. In 
Ms residence at Polton, 375. Purchase of Scott's copy* 
rights in 1818, for £12,000, 388. A Sundayvet Abbotsford, 
422. Characteristic anecdotes of, 438. Extravagant lite- 
rary projects, 466. Second purchase of Scott's copyrights, 
£5520, 469. Contracts with Scott for four unnamed works 
of Action, 469, 493, Introduction of “ Nigel," 474-5. 
Estate of llalnlel, 476. Presented with the Waverley 
5189., 499. Third purchase of copyrights, £5500, 503. 
Gift of the Variorum Classics, 576. Visit to Abbotsford, 
and projection ot his M Miscei.la.nv,*' 548, 531. Collec- 
tions for the Life of Bonaparte. 551. Personal character 
and retrospective sketch of his commercial connexion 
with Scott and the Ballantynes, ATI, 593*4-5. Rumours 
of the notability of his Arm, 572 passim 595. Dedication 
of h*s Miscellany to the King. 584. 589. Scheme of re- 
publiridng ■* The Wat crlcy Novels," 590. Ills Interview 
with Mr Lockliart in London, ib. Catastrophe of his 
uiiairH, 595 passim 618, 674. Illness, 621. Change of 
F- ott's views regarding him, 627. Ills death, 662. Sketch 
of Ills character, 46., 690. 

Constable, Archibald, letters to, 173, 192, 239, 246, 397, 497, 
499. 516, 521. 

Letters from, 173, 475. 

•• Constable's Miscellany," projection of, 548. 351. 390. De- 
dication of to the King, 384, 589. Scott's " Larochcquo- 
lln" for, 590, 591, 690. 

Constable, Mr David, 497 n. 

— — George, Prestonpaiii, the prototype of Jonathan Old* 
buck, 7 ft., 25, 41, 69. 333. 494. 706. 

Lady Winifred, C«H. 

Conversation, 640-1, 646, 647, 6*3. 

anecdote, 210. 

English, Scotch, and Irish, 635. 

Convivial habits of Edinburgh, 40. 

Coronation of George IV., 427, 453. Scott's account of, 
454. 

Cooke, George Frederick, his Sir Giles Overreach superior 
to Kemble's, 235. 

Cooper, Mr (the American novelM), his "Pilot," 520. 
Meets Scott in Paris, 644-5. 

Copyrights, tale of. In 1818. for £12,000, 388 j In 1821, for 
£5,500. 4G9 ; in 1823, for £5,500, 503. 

Waverley, ftc., arbitration on, and re-purchase of, 

674-5. 

Corby Castle, 323. 

Corchiano, Duke and Duchess of, 745 ; their MS. Memoirs 
of Italian fomflles, ib. 

Corehonse, 465 ; visit to, 668. 

Lord. { See George CVuusfMca.} 

Coriolanus, Mr J. P. Kemble in, 345. 

Cormorants, 279* 



Com Llrat, frUof, 868. 

Correspondence, aentlmcattaV *98. 

Correspondents, lasy, 62*4* 

Coni, Natali, anecdote of, <98. 

Corrlevrecken, gulf ot 292. 

Cork, city of, visited, 563. 

Cottar, Jean, impositions of, on the field of Waterloo, 318, 
318. 

Coulter, William, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, anecdotes 
of. 186. 

41 Coe jit Bosbst or Fanis," origin of the this, 088. Com- 
mencement, 707. Progress, and unpleasant discussions 
regarding It, 712 passim 728. Motto fbr, 718. Publication 
of, Nov. 1831, «3I. 

Country exercises, comparative Influence or. on the na- 
tional character of Scots and English, 452. 

— and town contrasted, 680, 689. 

Courage, 757. 

— - and cowardice, 681. 

Coursing match on New ark Bill, 432. 

Court Influence on movuls, 385. 

Court of Session. ( Srv St stum.] 

Courtown, Earl of, 480 n. 

1 Cousins, Mr, of Newmarket, 404 , 407. 

Contis, Mrs, visits Abbotsford, 569. Overtures to, from 
tho Duko of 8t Alban*. 580. Her character, ib. 

Covenanters, the, 150. r,7. 212, 337, 338. 339, 341. 36ft n 
j Cowan, Mr Alexander, 612. 
j Cowardly brave, Cal . 
j Cowgato Port, manning of the, 27. 
j Cowley, 27. 

< *♦ Crab" a sobriquet, 65. 

i Crshbo, Rev. George, imitation of his poetry, 307. Ills 
" Tales In Verse," 228-9. Estimate of . hisa^trg^igM, 
230- Scott's guest during the King's visit to Edinburgh, 
482, 488, 518. Extract from his Journal, 483, 4H8 Anec- 
dote of, 65a His poetry read to Scott In last Illness, 752. 
Letters from. 228, 229. Letters to, ib. 

Cradle of Noss, visit to the, 262. 

Craig, Sir James Gibson, 189. 714. 

Mr George, Galashiels, 440. 

CraJghalJ, seat of the ltai treys, 59. 

Cralgleith quarry, 533. 

Crslgnethan Castle, the original of ** TUlletudlvm,* 4 85, 743. • 

Cramps In tbe stomach, 857, 391. 

Crampton. Sir Philip, Bart., 590, 568, 

“ Cranbourne Chase," Anecdotes of, by Chafln, 480. 

Cranstoun, George, Lord Corcbouse, 4u, 100, 465. Visit Of 
Scott to, 668. 

— . Miss, 66. Letter from, 67, 79. Marriage or, 79. (Sre 
j Countess qf t*urgstali J 
j Henry, Esq., 464. • * 

j Craven, Hon. Kcppd, 739, 7H-2. 
j Creehope Linn, 457. 
j Crisis, a political, 734. 
j Critic, *' how to make s," lift. 

Criticism, literary, state of in 1808b 171. 

Croce, Don Luigi Santa, 747. 

Croker, Right Honourable John Wilson, 180. Kotos to 
his edition of Boswell, 188. Reply to M Mslscbi Male- 
growtber" 694, 616. His - Stories on the history of 
England," 606. Sposoh on the Reform Bill, 738. 

Letters from, 488, 615. 

Letters to, 386, 360, 471, 458, 616, 806 a. 

— Cr often. Esq,, 699. 

CromweB, Oliver, 196, 216, 556, 841. 

Cross, the, of Edinburgh, 356, 428, 868-4. 
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Crane, Mr, Frofionor of Poetry at Oxford, 134. 

Cudgel-play, 616. 

* Cui bon* men,*' 454. 

Cnlroea, excursion to, 704. 

Cumberland, William, Duke of, Scoft** infant hatred of, 6. 
— Prince George of, 085. 

— Richard, Eaq , 404. Point* of character, 593. 

Cunforag Islands, prayer for, C68. 

Gumming, lady, ]5 n. 

H Cnmnor Hall." [ See Meikle.] 

Cunningham, Allan, Esq., 425. HU reminiscences of Scott 
III London, 1820, %b.\ in 1821, 457. Hla drama of “ Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwell,*' 440, 447. “ Songs of Scotland," 

> 441, 457* Literary genius, 046. Patronage of his two 
sons through Scott's influence, 085. 

Letters to, 440, 441, 446. 

Cupping, 702, 716. 

Curie, Mr, at Yotbyre, 6. 

Mrs, aunt of Sir Walter, death of, 591. j 

Curtis, Sir William, “ in a kilt/' 484. 

Cuthullin of Ogftlun, 283. 

Cutlor, Sir John, 502. 

V 

D&lgctty, Ensign, Prostonpans, 7, 706. 

Dalglelsh, the butler, 610, 628, 671. 

Dalhousto Castle, 679. 

Dalhousle, George, ninth Earl or, 33, 252, 761. Sketch of, 
679. 

Dalkeith, Charles, Earl of, 87. 90. [ See Dukcqf Bure tench.] 

Harriet, Countess of, 100, 119, 120, 121, 132, 155, 214. 

[ See Duchess <\f Hi tcdeuch.) 

Dalkeith Palace, residence of George IV. at, 463. 

Dairy mple. Lady Jane Hamilton, 637 n. 

MU", 706. 

Dalroll, Mr Andrew, Professor of Greek In Edinburgh, 12. 
“ Dance of Death," 323. 

Dandle Dlnmont/* originals of, 54, 330. 

Danish and Norwegian seamen, 270. 

— — captain, letter of a, 541. 

Dante, 13. 747. Michael Scott of, 747. 

D* Arblay, Madame, 617. llor “ Evelina/' ib. 

Darnlek, village of, 355 Volunteers of, 121. Peclhouse of, 

• 4b. •• Jhtkeumb. 

•« Dartie Latimer," 44, 51. 

Daughters, education of, tn Scotland, 626. 

Dauphine, Mad. La (1826), $44. 

D'Avenaut, Sir William, 605. 

David, of tho blood-stained brush/* 321. 

Davidson, James, an original of •* Dandle Dlnmont," 63, 
330. 

— • John, writer to thtfslfcnet, 7 n. 

< — - Professor Robert, 43 s. 

David off, Count, character of, 579, 629. 

Davies* Straits whaling vessels, 274. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, ascends Hclvellyn with Scott and 
Wordsworth, 122-3. Visits Abbotsford In 1820. 432. Anec- 
dote of, <6. His u Salmonia" reviewed, 688. M Lift of," 
788. 

Lady, 196-7, 221, 

— — letters to, 541, 208. 

Dr John. Malta, 725-6. Medics! visit to Seott at Malta, 

738. 

Mrs John, extract* from her Journal at Malta, 736. 

Dawson, Captain, Malta, 226. 

Deaf and Dumb, alifal vitMta 626. Ideas of futurity, ib* 
• Jktm CfcMwn/' 487-6. 


WALTER SCOTT. 

Death, coincidences in, 206, 366, 3G7. Change produced^ 
by, 622, Punishment by, 680. 

Debating societies, 15, 40*, 42. 

Dedication, pompous, of a book to the King, 532-3. 
Deference to superiors, 4C6» 449, 545. 

Defoe, Daniel, alleged author of Captain Carleton'a Me- 
moirs, 160 n. 

Deity, belief of a, 586-6. * 

Democrat, 447. 

Dcmocratlcal soldier, ib. 

Demonology. [ See Letters on."] 

“ Den" Soott’s, in George Square^ described, 49, G6 ; in 
Castle Street, 368. 

Denham's African travels, 628. 

Sir James Stewart, of Coltness, 605 a. 

Donnlston, Mr J., Galloway, 303. * 

Mrs, of Colgrain, 439. 

Derwentwater, Earl of, 489. 

D’Escars, Duchess, 640. 

Despard, Colonel, 447. 

Destiny, 603. 

Devonshire, Duke of, 455, 562, 603, 685. 
i “ Dialogues on Superstition," proposed publication of, 
503, 505. 

Dibdln, Rev. Dr, 497. I«etter from, t b. Letters to, 498. 
Dick, Dr, 401. 

* 4 Dick o' the Cow" ballad of, 54. 

Dickenson, Mr John, London, 701. 

Dickson, ttev. Dr David, 754. 

Mr Walter, 089. 

Miss, Kelso, 33. 

Dinner table-talk — Scott and Jeffrey, 155. Scott and 
Coleridge, 180. 

Dinner at sea, 270. 

Dinner-parties, 652. 

Distance, effects of, 6*20. 

DItton Park, tho residence of Lord Montagu, 350, 449, 475, 
762. 

Divorced Lady, aneedoto of a, 569. 

Dods, Mrs Margaret, prototype oi at Howgntc, 11. 
Dog-fish, 273. 

Dog, preservation of life by a, 580. 

Domestic happiness, 405-6. 

— history, study of rccommeqdid, 502. 

Don, bir Alexander, of Newton, 37), 379, 589. Ilia death, 
621 ; and funeral, ib. 

Lady Dowager, 698. 

Don Quixote, 149, 161, 319. 

river, Sheffield. 108. 

Donaldson, Hay, Esq., 331, 442-3. Death of, 491. 

Donkeys of Ermcnom llle, 321. 

of Abbotsford. 433. 

* Don Roderick, Tnk Vision of," projected in aid of the 
Portuguese sufferers, 204. Publleatlou of, in July 1811. 
205. Its profits, ib. Estimate of the poem, >6. Recep- 
tion of a copy at Lisbon, 207* Edinburgh Review on, tb. 

" Doom of Dstossoil, Tax/* Origin ol that play, 343-4, 
Progress of, 361-2, 507. Publication of, in 1889, 703. 
Doris, wreck of the, 258. 

Douce, Francis, Esq., 103, 106, 112; 

Douglas, Archibald, Lord, 84. 

Lady, 84, 150, 181,227, 22a Death and character, 350. 

David, Lord Reston, a, 42 «., GOfk * 

— Rev. Dr, Galashiels, 24. Purchase of Abbotsford from 
208. The clergyman of u Paul’s Letters," Jib. 

Miss, now Mrs Cruger, of New York, 695. 

44 The good Lord James," 727. 
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Douglas Castle, 797. 

visit to the town of, 787. St. Bride's Church, ntontt* 

moots In it, id. 

Douglas, Mrs, of Douglas* Hotel. 751. 

Sir Howard, “ on Military Bridges,” 363. 

Dounc Castle, 59. 

Dovct { 645. 

Down Kerry, cave* of, 294. 

Downie, trial of, for lugh treason, 62. 

Downshlre, Marq *is of, 74. llis letters regarding Miss 
Carpenter, 76-78. 

** Dragon of Wanting,” the traditions of, 108 
Dramatic composition. 366, 303. 413, 440, 441, 416. 748-9. 
representations, 24. 

Drawing and painting, Scott’s incapacity for, 15, 35. His 
lessons in, & r ». 

Dra) ton Manor, the seat of Sir Robert Perl, 763. 

Dreams, phenomena of, 629, 635. 

Drinking cups at Dumegtn, 282. 

Droclu 1 Castle, 726. 

Drogheda, town of, 559. 

Dr-nuore, Bishop of (Dr Percy!, 91. 

D.uttilanrig Castle, 240. Account of, 247, 330-1. Resulted 
in 18 6, 024. 

Drummond. IT i.ey I Tome, Esq., of Blair Drummond, 368. 
Drunkard, 7M. 

DiutikonncsK habitual and casual, defined, 37. 

Dr \ burgh Abbey, 2, 23, 3^2. 729. interment of J^uly Scott, 
624. Of Lord Buchan. 700. Of Sir W alter Scott, 754. 
Di2.il ui, \»hn, h7. Remarks on his writings by Scott, tl* 
IK end W ordaaorth, 131, 133. Indecencies of, 139, 140. 
Pubhi'ittwn of Life and Works. In IBvuk, 156. Modern 
neghet of the writings of Dry den, 157. Ills '‘Fables/* 
*5. font rant of his literary history with that of Scott, 
«5. I ely's i»ortrait of, 554. His " Ab*alotn and Achttlio- 
pltcl, 224 643. 

159. 219. 

Duart Tastle, »< at of the Macleans, JJ»7, Y&, 

Dubis'dtn, Mr, denth of, 205, 368. 

Dublin, enthusiastic reception of 8cott In, 557 paitim 56 >• 
Dudley, Karl of, 626, 674. 

l>n(T Adam, Esq., voyage with Scott In the Li&bt-bousc 
yacht, lsl 4, 2»»tf pasttrn 29 >. 

Dunicrguc, Mu** Soplua, 335. 

51. Clinrb s, character of, 102. Scat** rWdenec with 

• in London, t b., 179, 310. 

Dun Buy, 259, 

Duncan, king of Scotland, 60 

Culnm 1 William, i* 

the Hon Captain Sir Henry; 731. 

- - Mr, Tierwicb, 960. 

Rev. Dr, Mertoun, sketch of, 6. 

Mrs, Mertoun, 93. 

Duncansby-head, 272. 

Dundalk, town of, 6*»7. 

Dund&s, Lord, *260 pattim. 

Right Hon. William, 87, 89. 93, 2V>. 

Letter from, on Mr Pitt, and - The Ley/* 123. 

Sir David, 555. 

Right Hon. Robert. ( Sr# Lord MWrtfttr.} 

Right Hon. Robert, Lord Chief-Baron, 87, 34*. Death 

of, 38, 411, 418. 
y. * Hon. Robert, 637. 

ffir Robert, of BeechWOOd, 143,613 \MK 10,614,613. 

.Secret liberality of, 673. 

Robert, Ea* of Amlston, 583, 679. 

Mrs R., of Amiston, 414, MS. 


Dundee, Vlaoeost (Grsbotne), 149, 150, 212. km&ty nf 
with a tmrfttr, 338 s. Portrait and character, •* 
DunferraUno, M from the kirk of, 492. 

Dunlop, Mr, Cape Wrath, 289. v 

— Miss, of Dunlop, t! II. 

Ditnluce Castle, 293. 

Dunnott or Castle, 59; the Scottish regatta concealed in, 
360. 

Dunmore, Earl of 381 f». 

Dunolly Castle, 991. 

DunstifTnaga Castle, 290. 

“ Dttns Scoftt#,** a sobriquet of Scott, 42. Letter to W. 

Clerk, 43, 55. 

Dnnton, John, 25 j. 

Dunregan Castle, description of, 282. Curiosities at, 41. 
Haunted chamber, 282 •*. 

Durham, Bishop of (Van Mitdert), Duke of Wellington 
entertained by, in Duriiam Castle, 668. 

« Garland/* 304. 810, 765. 

Dutch sailors, 970. 

Duty, G21. 694. 

••Duty** and * Ego/* 633 
Daarfle stone of Hoy, 275. 

Dycc, K«\ . Alexander, 721. Note* by, 221, 930, 525. 

Letter to, 721. 

Dymockc, lhc Champion. 374. 

“ Dickie MacphaJion/* tong of, 571. 

i: 

Fagle# at Qoy Inland, 275 ; at Capo Wrath, 280. 

Economy recommended, 407, 439, 491. 

Edgecombe, Hon. Mrs George, 6H5. 

Edgeworth, Maria, M Tales** of, 953. Latter to, on Waver* 
U-y, from J snuw Ballantyno, W8. Talo of M Vivian/* 477. 
Visits Edinburgh, 503. Description of, 506. Visits Ab- 
botsford, 507. Visited by fieotl, 559. Anecdote of, 560, 
Her ready pen, •* Essays on Frofreniotial Educa- 
tion/* il. “Harry and Lucy/* 4b. Tola of “Ennui." 
694 1 of “ Simple tiuaan/* 73*#. 

Letters to, 403. 477. 511, 517, 330, 023. 

Miss Harriet, 5 JO, 561, 566. 

— — Miss Fanny, 694. 

Sophia, Ml. Marriage of, 590. - « 

Richard Loeell, Esq . 559. 

Kdgtworthstown, visit to, 554, 705. 

Edinburgh, temp. K. Henry VL, 710. 

Assurance (V ipany, meeting of dlroetors, 587. 

— — Cross of. £ frsci.] 

old City wall, 535. 

Academy, Scott's spcoc at tbs opting of the, 525, 

High School of, 8, 590. » • 

society of, 369, 599 ; and London society, contrasted, 

918, G32. 

Ladles* boarding schools, 628. 

riots on Row- Year's day (1812), 218. 

King's birthday, 4th June 1796, 66. On acquittal 

of Queen Caroline, 442. 

Theatre, Hot in, 61. Management of Mr II. $l4don», 

185. First production of Joanna BailUc’s Family Legend, 
IW5, 191 . Extraordinary success of the ploy of Roy Roy, 
389. Conduct of the audience to Scott, <8* Visited by 
King George IV., 484. 

— » Pllti In (1824), 628. 

City's address to the Prince Regent, 286, 262. 

— popular Ming in, to wards Charles X of Fsaftce,709« 
Successfril appeal of Scott to, 45. 
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Edinburgh VotaKUen, 61. 63. Mini* of, 136. Shorn bat- 


HM.dk Summoned In 1319, 413. 

— Volunteer Light Horie Cofps, plan of suggested by 
Scott, 61. Organization of. 7t. Song of, 61. 

«—*• Weekly Journal, latter to, on the affair of General 
Gourgaud, 666. 

■— — Intended monument to Scott In, 761. 

M Edinburgh Review, The,** Scott's contributions to, 105, 
137, 143; and remarks on, to Ellis, 113. Controversy 
with Dr Thomas Young, 116. Notice of " Sir Trlstrem," 
4b.; of “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 130, 131 ; of 
‘ Southey's Works, 143 » of Wordsworth’s, 4b. ; of 11 Mar- 
mlon/* 163. 8cott*s connexion with, broken off, 156, 
1G7, 168. Its origin and characteristics, 166. Criticism 
of Scott’s edition of Dryden by Hallam, 167, 156. Article 
on M Don Cevallos," 108. Its terms to contributors, 1G9. 

1 Circulation, 171. Editor offers terms of pacification to 
Scott, 173. Strictures on llyron's “ Hours of Idleness," 
181. Criticism of M The Lady of the Lake," 133. Notice 
of “ The Vision of Don Roderick," 207. Recantation 
regarding Lord llyron, 231, 223. Criticism of Scott's 
Life of Swift, 264 ; of Waverley, 302 ; of the Lord of. the 
Isles, 308; of Hogg's “ Jacobite Relics," 391. 

politics of, 150, 155, 16s, 172. 

•'Edinburgh Animal Register ,'* the, publication of, pro- 
jected, 168 passim 176. Commencement of, 202. Yonrly 
loss upon, 237. Stock of, transferred to Constable & Co. t 
•b. Scott's historical sketch of 1814, contributed to, 
336; and of 1815,350. 

Edmonntono, John James, Esq of Newton, If., 40, 41., 42 n., 
53,69,72. 

— Dr, Lerwick, 261. 

Education, advantages of, 6^5-6. Advancement of, In Scot- 
land. 525-6. 

Edward I., 669. 

Egorton, Lord Francis, 761. 

Egypt, pyramids of, interesting only from association, 
931. 697. 

•* Elld Kyo" (Copyrights), 388. 

Elldon Hall, 633, 536. 

hills, 23. 

Elba, Isle of, 253. 

Elolio, Lord, anccdoto of, in 17 16, 6u5. 

, Elective Pranohlsc. extension of, 7 16. 

.Elephant — ’• Lend your elephant a lift," 91 . 

— at Chiswick, 685. 

Elgin, Earl of, 613 Patronage of Greensblelds the sculp- 
tor, 692. Letter of Scott to, ib. 

EUbank, Patrick, Lord. 614. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 175, 340, 436, 586. 

Elian Glass Island, 280-1. 

RUand Water, 610. « « 

Ellenborough, Lord, 137, 139, 686. 

EUeray. visit to, 664. 

Elliot, Dr, Cleughead, presents Border ballads to Scott. 5 r ; 
and a war-horn, »6. 

— Cornelius, of Woollee, 6 «i. 

Captain Russell, 726. 

Willie, his reception of Soott at MUIbumbolm. 64. 

The original of Dandle Dlnmont, tb. 

— Lady Anna Maria, 633. 

Kills, George, Kaq* Introduced to Scott, 91. Suggestions 
regarding Dryden, 134. Notices of Warton, Dryden, and 
Pope, <k Char a c ter of, 134. Death or, 314. 

— Letters to, 81 fNMKM 130, 131 pasttm 196, 231. 

— Letters from, 98 posttm 137, 161 peustm 195, 

• Sllle's Ancient English Poetry," 91 


4 

Ellis’s “ Anolent English Romance," 91, 109, 158. Compared - 
with Ritson's, 143. 

Mrs George. 95, 102, 106, 118, 121, 127, 139. 

Right Hon. Henry, 214. 1 

— Charles, Lord Seaford, 183, 560. 

Encyclopaedia Britannlca, Scott's contributions to, 255, 
885,506,651. 

Energy of mind, remarkable instance of, after swalfowlng 
laudanum, 479. 

Englefldd, Sir Henry, his readings of “ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel," 122. 

England, Civil Wars of, and the Ffrench Revolution com- 
pared, 625. 

public buildings of, 642. 

English, the, in France, 1815, 31 a, 319. 

Scotch, and Irish politicians, 477. 1 

Jacobins, 682. % 

“ English Review, The," 170. 

| English Subscription fund for Abbotsford, 761. 

I “ English Minstrelsy," 2 vols , publication of, 191. 

Envy, 230. 

“ Erl Kino, Thk," a goblin story, 76. 

Episcopal Church, 759. 

Ermenoxtviile, 320. 

Errol, Earls of, 259. 

ErsMnc, Charles, Esq., sheriff-substitute of SclhliU^hirc, 
307. % 

Letter to, 377. 

Honourable Henry, appointed Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, 142. Sketch of, 700. 

Lord, 642. Sketch of. 700. 

John Francis, Esq of Mar, 489. 

■ Rev. Dr Joliu, 30. 

Sir William, anecdote of, 555. 

William, Lord Klnncddcr, 23. Account of, .’>0. Scott's 

love affair, 68. Publication of “ Lcnore," 68-9. Hi* In- 
troduction of Monk Lewis to Scott, 80. Visit to Scott 
at Lass wade, 98. Scott's literary ri force, 118, 127, 225, 
235, 301, 306, 338, 427. 463, 589. His alleged paternity of 
“ The Bridal of Trlermain," 225. Voyage with Scot* to 
the Hebridos, 258 jhmww 2 96. Quarterly Review or Old 
Mortality, 338. Promoted to Hie Bench, 471. lllnu&s, 
and its cause,' 485. Death, 486. Sketch of, 463. 

Mis William, death of. 409, 412. 

Miss, afterwards Mrs Colquhoun of KJllcrmont, 68 

Letter from, 69 ( 

Miss Jam*, 722. 

Eskgrove, Lord, 60. 

“ Essay on the Feudal 8\ stem," 47. 

on Judicial Reform, 202-3 

•• on the Manners and Customs of the Northern Na- 

tions," 47. 

I Essays read at the Speculative Society, 48. 

*• Essay on tub Puktuis op Wastb Las ns," 661. 
••Essays on Popular Poetry, and Imitations or tub 
Axcibnt Ballad," publication of, In 1830!, 703. 

“ Essay on Landscape Garobmno," printed in 1827, 510, 
673. Extracts from. 33, 69. 

« on Chivalry/' 855. 

M ON THE Dhaka/* <6. 

ox Rom Axes/* 508. 

Esten, Mrs, 82. 

Estcrhazy, Prince, at the coronation of Gborge IV., 476. 
Ettrick Forest, 98, 116, 114. 

Ettrlck River. 138, 312, 353. New Bridge. 728, 729. 
Euthanasia, desire of, 733, 731. 

- Evan's Ballads," 37- 
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* Etb of St. Jobs,** ballad of, 84, 96. 

“ Evelina,** by Miss Burney, anecdote concerning, 647. 
Evil fortune, remarks on, 68$. 

Evils, real and imaginary, 383. 

Exchequer Bench, Scott’s view towards, 841, 611. 

Exercise of body and mind, 677. 

Exeter, Bishop of (Dr ftillpotts), 567, 668, 761. 

— Marchioness of, 638. 

Expenditure, improvident, 502. 

“ Eybbiogia Saoa," Scott’s account of, 252, 275. 

F 

Faction, 231. 

“ Faineants," 44 a pack of old.” 612. 

•• Fair, fair lady, a," story of, 531. 

Fair Isle, visit to the, 267. 

44 Fair Maid of Fkktu, Tnx,” commencement of, 673. 
Progress, 679. Publication of, in April 1828, 661. Re- 
marks on, i*5. 

Fairy Dean, 510. 

Falconer's (Captain Richard) Voyages, Ac., 248, 305. 
Faldonside, estate of, 362, 41)9, 516. 

Falstaff. Sir John, character of, (Ml. 

Fame. 697. 

Family Bibleat Ahotsford, extracts from first leaf of, 79, 
80. 164. 

Family tutors, 357. 502. 

*' Family le'geiid,'* play of the. [.Sirs Joanna finiUie . ] 
Famhawe, Miss Catherine, 505-6. 

Fannei i .itul landlords, speculations of, U']. 

Farming and planting, 

Fashion and taste, chan ick in, 406. 

Fast Castle, 1 homaon's painting of, 494. 

Fatal Imp, 6 (, 3. 

14 lata Moi ftanaj' 614. 

44 Fat Friend ** — anecdote of Beau Brumnic.il, 332 n. 

" Katsman,” sobriquet of James Ralhuityne, 328 w. 

Fear, passion of, 200, 211, 212. Anecdote of Bcott under 
Its influence, 212. 

Fee-Book, Scott’s, 74. 111. 

" Field of Waterloo.” a poem, preparation **f, 323. 
Proof-sheet — Criticism of the Ball ant ym>*. 323-4. Pub- 
lication ofthv' poem. Oct. 1815, 321. 

Fellcnhorg, educational institution at, 415. 

Female beauty, young and fading, 679. Homage to, 6S7. 

infanticide, 582. 

Fencing anil riding, 477. 

Fcnrlla’s Castle, 67. 

Ferguson, Professor Adam, 16, 37, 117, 716. Anecdote of, 
in the Black Watch corps, 483 1>. 

Sir Adam, 16, 42 w., 58. Sobriquet of 4 ‘ Linton/* 62 n. 

At Melgle with Scott, 59. Letter of, from Lisbon. 206. 
Anecdote of, in reading 44 The Lady of the Lake,” 907. 
Return from France, 254. Excursion with Scott to the 
Lennox, 350, Resident at Huntly Born. 3M. Wilkie’s 
picture, 354. Appointed Keeper of the Regalia, 361, 377. 
" Un drole de corps" 377. Visit* Abbouford. 378. Accom- 
panies the Duke of Buceleucli to LIsIjod, 388. Secretary 
to the Duke, 391. Marriage, 447. Visit to Dttton Park, 
449. Receives the honour of knighthood, 487. Visited 
by Thomas Moore. 569. Ills portrait in Wilkie’s picture 
of the Abbotsford family, 762. 

Letter* to, 388,395, 4W. 

-• — Lady, 555. 

Misses, 422. Characters of. 449. Death of, 463. 

—a— Miss Isabella, death of, 716. 

— Colonel, 503, 636. 


Ftrgusson, Captain JotovE^N., 379, 382, 417, 44**.: O 
— Jamas, Esq„ Clark oFSaatfon, 43 u. • . . 

— Sir Jamas, Bari*, 61K s . . ; 

Dr Robert, London, his attandr uoo on Scott, 71% SSL 

750,751- 

Extracts from his Memoranda, 711, 780. 

Farrier, Jamas, Esq., 599. Letter 

Miss, 5W a., 738. Visit to Abbots toff* 714. Kovals 

by, 618. 

Ferry Bridge, 687. 

" Feudal System, The,*’ SooU*s Essay on, 47, 48. 

Feuds of the Scotch, 828. 

Fiddles, 569. Lawsuit of one, <5. 

Fielding. Henry, 605, 731. 

Field sports, advice regarding, 409. 

Fiery Cross, the U At use of it, 480. 

Fit/e do citambre, 544. 

Fife, Earl of, 312, 394. 

Fine arts, 60$. 

Fingnl’s dog, 498. 

Finlay, Mr Douglas, 727. 

44 Ft me Ki*o,” ballad »t the, 84. 

First love, 45, 65, 67. 69. *13, 258, 671, 673, «77. 

Fish-women, habit*. <m9. 

Fitful -head, 2G7. 

Fitxgeralfl, Lord Edward, 447. Reversal of lilt Attainder, 
4k9. 

44 Fivo-cil web," a, 3I*a 

Flag, the, at Abbotsford, history of, 537. 

Huurmn, the fleulptor, 117. 

” Kloccl-psucf-nihlll-plllflcatlon of misery, 44 6)2,099. 

• Flodden-fleld, letter to W. C'iork from, 49. Revisited, 228* 
Anecdote of tho innkeeper, ib . ; and of the blacksmith, 

226 . 

Florence, a cook of the Duke of Buccleucb, 379 w. 

Florida, The, Spanish vessel. 2H9. 

44 Flotsome" and “Jrtsome/' 270. 

Foley, Admiral Sir Thomas, 734. 

Fullgno, earthquake at, 7 )7. 

Foot4«dl match at Carterhaugft, 326. 

Foote’s farce of 44 The Cosem rs,” grounds of, 684. 

Forbes, Lord, 580 j preservation of life by bis dog, ib, 

Sir William, of Pltsllgo (1796), 72. 

Sir William, Bart. (1*26), 595, 597. Generous conduct 

of in Scott's affairs, 672, GMk Illness, 6*9. Death and 
character, 690. 

George, Esq., 714. letter to, ib. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, contributions of Scott to, 682, 
675. 

Forlorn hope, the, 610. 

Foresters, Scott’s proposal • *» raise a conp of, 416, 421 . 
Fortitude, 737. ^ 

Fortune, Mr, his mechanism, 713. 

44 Fortupes op NiokC 3 vols., origin of lie composition, 
466-7. Commanocment, 467. Publication of. May 1*22, 
475. Letter from Constable on, ib. Character of the 
work. 476* 

Fouls, 637. 

Foul-weather excursion, a, 339. 

44 Fovptaivm all’s (Loan) Chrowoi.ooioal Novae,** pub- 
lished by Soott In 1921, 498. 

Fouqut, Baron sad Ba ronas s da la Motto, 479. 

Fox, Right Hon. Choriss James, hie approbation of** Tho 
Lay/* 129, 129. * Anecdote of, 694. History of the verse# 
on. In Marmlen, |58. 

— 13*;. 137, 699. 

Mrs, 994. 
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J HMIory of the Peolniulv Campaign, 660, 

* Wft Hen by BootPln 1790. 04*6* 
fc of, after the bottUof Waterloo, 318-91 ; and 
Religion of; 643. Inna of, 641, 643. Ite 
I of Scott and hla writings, 648-6. 

, the elective, 368. 

"Ffcaarox's Noams** Maxoias," fieott'e edition of, In 
*1881, 463. 

“Frankenstein," novel of, 361, 863. 

Frankfort, excursion to, 749. 

Fraser, Mr Lake, of the High School of Edinburgh, ®» 9ft. 
Fraserburgh, 330. 

"tniU? 117, 637. 

Freeholds of Scotland, 348. 

French, Rev. James, of East KUbrlde, an earl/ tutor of 
Seott, 3, 3ft. 

—— language, anecdote of Scott's, 36. 

— invasion, alarms of, 100, 133. 

prisoners, 1314, 253. 

— Reyolutlon, the, 717 \ and Civil Wars of England, 
compared, 523. 

Frew, the Right lion. John Ilookham, Ids opinion of 
Scott's Sir Trlstrem, 119. His war-song from the Anglo- 
Saxon, 1 19 s. Ills opinion of tlie Ley of the Last Min- 
strel, 191. At Malta, 736 pawn 739. 

Freseatl, visit to, 746. 

Friends, bereavoment of, 411. 418, 477, 491. A12, 649, 690. 

*' Friday Club" Lord Holland introduced at dinner of, 190. 

List of Its members, 191. 

Frlakin's Cavern, 970. 

Fuller, Jack, 496. 

Funerals, 630 Scott's dislike of, 1b. 

** Furth Fortune and Jilo the Fetters," motto of, 71ft. 
Futurity, speculations on, 386. 021. 


G 

Caetanl, Bon Michael, Til, 748. 

Cage, Mrs Rachrin. 994 

Galashiels weavers, riot among, 223. 

state of in 1819. 413-1 1. 

— festival, 490. Foetlcal Invitation to, rt. 

Gallgnanls, Paris, 643. 

Galitsin. Princess, 643, 645. 

Gallols, M., 642. 

Galt, John, Ksq., his u Annals of the Pariah," 418. Ilia 
" Omen," SB. 

Garrick, David, anecdote of, 733. 

Mrs, anecdote of, 630 a. 

Gas. at Abbotsford, 600, ftll, 328. 

Gattoosutob 533,, 

Gay, tlie poet, 314. - • 

Geddcs, Mr A., his portrait of tost, 763. 

GrU. Sir William, 739,744 6. Bis memoranda of Seott at 
Maples, 740$ and at Romo, 74ft. 

“ Genius of the Red Mountain," 693. Dialogue with 14 Au- 
thor," 609. 

Genius, distinctive qualities of. In age, TOO. 

** Gentlemen's Magarine, The," 68 7. 

George UK*** 319.337. Death oft 433. 

— Pr'nco Regent, his treatment of the Whigs, 219. In- 
troduction of Lord Byron to, 939. Often Scott the lau- 
mWUhtftMI. Reception of the City of Edinburgh's 
address, 930^333. Mlaeapreaslon regarding the laureate 
«h|P|313| and desire to see Scott, #3. Entertains See 
daSONUmSwii, St Gift to Scots ef a gold snuff- 
box, 313. Attacked, 341. Grants Commission to search 


for the Boottlsh Regalia 359. Confers a baronets/ on 


George, Prince Regent, 831, 346, 347. “ Our fat friend," 
383, 186. {See Kina Gnomon IV.] 

Gnomon IV., proclamation at Edinburgh of his accession 
to the throne, 433. Seott, his first creation of baronetcy, 
496. Account of his Coronation, 434. Visit to Edin- 
burgh In 1829, 481. Gift to the Abbotsford library, 516. 
Feelings regarding Seott, 611, 674, 684. Commands 
Scott to Windsor, 689. Sketch of, 640. Hie patronage of 
Charles Seott, 674. Illness and death, 706, 747. 

487, 446, 684, 709, 733. 

Germany, and the Germans, 380, 381, 867, 635. Tcter 
kchaufffr* of, 47?. 

German studies, Scott's, 56, 69b T9. 

narratives, 494 -5. 

Gesner's “ Death of Abel," 8, 66. 

Ghost-stories— in Scott's lnfanoy, 341. Of Lord Castle- 
reagh, 486-7. Of the Club, president, 508. Lord Minto, 
590. Lord Erakine, 700. Glen In Lnggan, 72 ft. 

Ghost, making of one, 746. 

Giant's Causeway, 894. Description of, tb. Contrasted 
with Statfk, tb. 

Gibb, Mr, of Advocates* Library, 32. 

Gibson, James, Esq., now 81r J. G. Craig, Hart , 189 n. 

John, Jun., Esq., 693 pattim 637, 672. 

Gilford, William, Esq., 37, 119. Undertakes to conduct the 
Quarterly Review, 1G3. Letter to, from Scott, on that 
subject, 109. Qualities of, for the oihcc, 172. Opinion of 
" The Black Dwarf,** 883. His " Juvenal," 6Y4. “ Ru \ md 
and Mssviad," tb. Attack of Peter Pindar, tb. Death and 
character, tb. 

Lord, 567, 629. 

Lady, 567, 733. 

Gigs, 406. 

Gilchrist, Octavios, 159. 

Gills-Hifl Tragedy, 6J2. Visit to the scene of, 686-7. 
Gillies, Lord, 021, 702. 

Mr Robert Pierce, his recollections of Scott at Lass- 

wado, 98} at Flodden, 326. Support author of Tror- 
main, 336. Scott's bemdaetions to, U >1 , 675. 

Gillon, Mr Joseph, 88. 

Gllmour's Poems, 349. 

" Gilpin Homer," story of, suggests " Tho Lay of the Last 
Minstrel," 130-1, 

Gllray, the caricaturist, 407* 

Gllslaud, visit to, 74, 133. 

Glrdlo-Ncss, 930. 

Glam mis Castle visited, 39. 

Glasgow, visit to, 331. 

radicals, 1319, 413. 

— punch, 606, 

monument to Sir Walter Seott in, 761. 

Glaeefard, James, Esq , advocate, 43 n. 

Gleabervla, Lord, 338. 

Glendower, 443-3. 

"Gwnguvnaa." ballad of, 34, 96. 

" Qagt Baemaas," ballad of tho, 84. 
Gtengemy^M'Doiknellof; his present to Scott of a dog, 330 , 
70S. Sketch of, 606. 

44 G lori ou s Memory, the," Irish toast, 336. 

Gloneeetcr, bishop of (Dr BetheU), 670. 

Goat-Fell, Arran, 393. s 

Goat-hunt, 133. * 

Goderich, Lord. 668, 674. 

Oodacroft's "Houseof Doogtes and Angus," 734. 

Godwin, William, TO. His « Caleb WiStem*” t». Hie 
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( " Life of Chaucer" reviewed, 105, 113. Interview witS 
Mr Canning, 682. 

Goethe, hit tragedy of * Goets von Berliehtagen," trans- 
lated, 81-3. View of Scott*# M Life of Buonaparte," 314. 
His “ Faust,” 380* Letter from, 655. Letter to, 356. His 
death, 745, 749. 

•• Gqbtx tow BssLicsnoss, M Scott's translotion ot 81. 
Venn# of its publication, 88. Observations o j, eft. Kx* 
tract from, it. 

Golden age, the, 606. 

Goldie, Miss, KcU„, 33. 

Mn,6o9. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 254, 408, 573, 684. Birthplace of, 5tt, 

Gometra, Island of, ‘288. 

Gooch, Dr Robert, 614. 

Ooodfcllow, M ill ism, a tailor, 515. Death scene of, f5. 

Good hurmtwr, Irish, 577. 

'* Good name," a, 139. 

Gordon, Duke of, 256, 265. 

Duchess of, 9J, 403. 

James, JEmj of Craig, 7*. 

Jean, prototype of Meg Merrill"**, C16. 

John Watson, Esq., bis portraits of Scott and Uogg, 

ill ». Ills portrait of SCbtt, 763. 

Major Pry**, extract from his “ Personal Memoirs " 

on Scott'* rii.lt tv Waterloo, 310, 676. 

Mr George lluutty, amanuensis to Scott, 598, 613. His- 
tory of, 675. Publishes M Ta o Sermons," the gift of Scott, 
for £250, 678. 

Litter* to, 677 

Gothic! 44.ru, iAjft. 

Gourgaud, General, his conduct regarding Buonaparte, 658, 
U>». Aitilil patetl challenge from, 665. Con espoudetiue 
regarding. *5. Result*, 668, 672 Review of his iturra- 
tln , 3“1. 

Gousla, Isle of, 280. 

Gov eminent retronrbnunfs, Impolicy of, 474. 

Oow “tin* pirate," story of, 276. 

Gower, Lord Francis. 696. Ills German translations, 506 
Ills ** Talc of the Mill," G55. [ See Lot 4 t\ Eg*rton,} 

Gracmsay, Isle of, 371, 277. 

(» i ahaui of l lav erhouse. [ Ser 9'urount Dunde * .} 

— Dr, anecdotes ol, 31. Ills Temple ot health, and Earth- 
bit h. 34, 710. 

— James, author of ** The bsbtalli, a pouu, * 121. Ills 
death and character. 21*4. 

— Ri v John, Llsmorc, 440 

— John. I>q., Ids portrait of Scott, 763. 

lord William, 725. 

Right Don Mr James, 728, 734. 

— Mr Thomas (Lord Ly ncdoch), 353. 

Graliame'* Island i new volcanic), 735. Letter on, d. 

"Granby," novel of. 618. 

Granger, Rev. Mr, Kimtft 360. 

Grant, Francis, Esq., his portrait of bcotl, 790, 769. Sketch 
of, 721. 

Sir William, 437. 

Mrs, of Laggan, her sayings of Scott, 154. Author- 
ship of the Waveriey Kovels, 517. Application for a 
pension, 583, 585. Story of the haunted glea» 784, 

Grantham. 638. 

Granville, Lord, 643-3. 

Lady, 64% Rout. 614. 

s OraMnen, banks of, 183. 

Gratitude and Ul-ailLMO. 

•Grave, the; 651. 

Gravesend smaofcG 308. 


Onj 1 ! •• Vm. 1 SUteiV* mm* « f . tlX . 

“Great M a g i ci an . !ft» w Ban n M c a of 

Scott, ». ' 

*• Qwut Us* nova, Tm," origin of that title. 

Greek language, Soott** dlsRfce of, 18, 86. AiteediSi 
Gifford and Bryant,’ 17.. Study ei; nstftfe ^ T 9 

Greek war, % and Lord Byron, 685. 

" Grata Break** stagy e& 88. 

Owen's "Plays," 711. 

Greenland sailors, Lerwick, 368, 366. Aj*odote*o$ 48* 
Graetuhi€dds,John, seulptor.hlasUinpcffihalHikoelTacI 
683. Scott's interview with, & fan* latter to Lord $ 
gin regarding, 45. HU status of King George lV n 4 
Amiable character, 699-8* Status of Sir Vrattor Soak 
737, 768; and death, 603* 

Gregory, Dr James, whites the Inscription fbr a flagon pci 
sented to Scott, 358. 

Grenville, Lord, 137. 

Right Bon. Thomas, 646 

Greta river, 181* Ghost tradition of. 316. Case of BMP 
dor near, 833. 

Grey, Earl, 663. 

Greyhounds, 681. 

Griovc, Mr John, 800, 326. 

. — Mr, CameronUn prearher, 364. 

Griffiths, Mrs, Walworth, 711. 

Gruagacb, a highland tutelar <11 v tally, 383. 

Gumcvcr. Queen, tomb of, 58. 

Guuards, 531. 

Gurwood, Colonel, 175 n, 

Gustav us, Prince of Sweden, 414. Visits Scott In Castle 
Street, 415, 424 j and at Abbotsford, 438. 

" Qvy MsavaKiao, 3 VoIs., M progress of Its composition, 
804.806. Publication of, in February 1«IA, 807*8. Che. 
raoterietlos amt successor, 310 
"Guy Wannertag," " Terrgfal,” 322. 

•• (ivrixt'a Mrsoim ut tub Civii. WaUs," publication 
of, hi 1824, 440, 

II 

Habits, change of, 765, 711. 
liaco of Norway, 2*0, 303. 

Haddington, Charles, eight Earl of, 523, COO. 

Itaddow, Mr, Douglas, 727. 

Haile*' (Lord) Aunais of Hoot land. Mi. 

Hair-powder, tax on, 540. < 

ifajjl Baba in England, reviewed, GW. 

Halford, Sir Henry, medical attendance on Scoff, 732, 780. 
Haliburtona, family of, % Ik, 30. [&'* Afimanab <\1 ] 
"Ualidov Hitt," u dramatic sk< tch. Oilglnof Us com* 
position, 473, 474. Publication of, in June 1832, 476* 
Remarks on, 505. 

Hall, Capt. Basil, R.N., 46 * 1 . Kxtraetaj>An hit MS. Jour* 
nal of a Christmas at AMiMltWCsiH; of Rut In Mrs 
Brown's lodgings, *627, His refections on Chrbtraas 
and New-year's parlies* 530. A " Lien," 533. Ill* ha* 
bits of composition, 538. Corrections of style. 61g» 
" Fragments of Voyages," Ac*, 783, 734. Bticrrasful ap- 
plication tar Scott at the Admiralty, m. 734. 

Sir James, of Douglass, 413. 

HaUam, Henry. Esq,, 838* Sh criticism of Scott's edition 
of Drydeu, 157* Visit to Abbotsford, Wt 
— 'a, Arthur, Esq, Starnes* to Abbotsford and Melrose, 
703. 

HcUaa, Dams* dee, 643. • 

Hamilton, Lady* 84. 

WUttmfc of Wlafaew, afterwards Lef&NNraMt Ah 

— Lady Anna, 88* . * 
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l«cm. 

r«UhMgh. ft, 

^Robert, with Soott So the Light-house 

yacht, SS& CbinoteHilifli oft 964, 966. 27ft 979-80. 

. Thomas, K»q.. author of u Cyril Thornton," &c.,63l. 


Mrs Hobart. 706. 

Hamlet, Hr J.P. Kemble'* 848. 
Hammer, Joseph Von, 464. 


HhngoHflb, Note, 962. 

Harden, Tower oft 19. 

Hardwiofce, lady, 696 n. 

M Hardyknute," ballad oft 8, 96, 797. 

Haro-hunting at Batohrlstl* 691. 

Harmony, celestial. 686. 

“ Harmony Hall,** 874, 

M Hamid tvs Da«**um*,'* Poem oft In progress, 825, 
898, 888-8. Published In January 1817, 340. 

Harper, Mr, Darolck, 417. 

Harris, Island oft 980-1. 

Hart Stonge, M. V., Esq., 954 n. 

Letters to, 408, 418. 

Hastings, Marquis oft 898. 

Baussey, Baron d\ 710, 718. 

Hawick, blackguards oft 795. 

Hawkins* fMies) - Anecdotes,*' 577. 

Hawkwood, Sir John, story of. 497 s. 

/fowl Chugh, etymology of. 629 

Hay, Mr 1>. R., painter, professional advice of Scott to, 6I5( 
and suooess, 518, 


— W. A. Drummond, Esq., 081. 

Haydon, B. R., Esq., skotoh of Beott by, 084 His picture 
of the Mock Election, 46. 

Hayley's, William, Life of Cowper, 109. 

Hayman, Mrs, Blaokheath, 140, 145. 

Health, variations oft 449 

* Hkast ov Mid-Lotsiax, Tna,*' 4 Vols , publication oft 
In June 1818, 878. Letters of criticism from the south on 
the characters In, 46. Enthusiastic reception of, 877. 

— drama oft 896. 

Heath, Mr Charles, engraver, his literary offers to Scott, 
878. 

Bober, Reginald, Bishop of Calcutta, moots Scott In Os- 

* ford, 109, 171. Retrospection oft 649. 

— Richard, Esq., aids Soott In collecting “ The Border 
Minstrelsy," 88. MeeU Scott In London In 1890, 495. Let. 
tors to, on the authorship of Waverley, 488 69. 

Hebrides, the Srst visit of SooU to, 196-7. Revisit, 1814, 


Helvellyn, ascent oft by Roott, Wordsworth, and Davy, 
132-3. ^ 

Homan* Mrs, 505. Alragcdy by. 518, 6)9. 

Henderson. Alexander, Esq of Rikton Halft history oft 588 
— — John, the player, death oft 479. 

Henry VL Ring of England, 710. 

Haraldlo enquiries, 408. 

" J g srs d i f ar p dsscset 4a Me 818. 

Heresle* of the earlier Christian period, 877. 

,Le*d»564. 


nermllage Castle, 63-4, 96. Engreving of far the Bsriw 
Mtontrelsy, 94. Scott's ring firm, 781. HcnaR UDsSt 
Hettlbrdk Marquis oft 948. Letter from, 46. Letter to, 16. 
, Dutoqft 82, 


Highland whiskey, 949. 

superstitions, 989. 

hospitality abused, 848. 

Highland Clans, 479. Muster « m George IV. visiting 
Edinbnrgh, 481 peutim 487. 

M Hisiilaxd Wioow, fHR,” origin and eommeneement of 
the tale oft 625. Progress oft 631. Publication, In No- 
vember 1997,671. 

Hlghlandman's gun, 356. 

Highlands of Scotland, Scott's excursions to, 38, 58, 74, 181, 
196, 335, 851. 

Highlanders, Scottish, anecdotes oft 40, 977, 316, 555, 556 
688. Their faith in the authenticity of Osslan, 198. 

and Irish contrasted, 555-6. 

Hill, Norman, E«q , 955 ». 

Hlnves, David, “ yclept Caliban," 801 . Letter from Colb- 
ridge to, 46. 

History, mode of acquiring a knowledge oft 450. Ad van 
tages of Its study, 469. ^ 

domestic, study of, recommended, 509. 

" Hi stout or Scotlaxd” for “ Lardner s Cyclopaedia,” 
688,700. Publication of Vol. L fan 1829,700, and of Vol. II. 

In 1880, 708. 

Illstorlans of 8ootland, 502. 

Historian and philosopher, mmuto, 589. 

Historical writing, 549. 

Hobhouse, John Cam, Esq., dedication of By ron to, 579 
Hodgson, Dr F , Oxford, 64H. 

" lloffinan'ft Novels,” review oft 651. 

Hogarth's “ Distressed Port,** 611. 

Hogarth, George, Esq., 373, 595. 

Hogg, James, the Ettrick Shepherd, tils introduction to 
Scott, 90. 8ketch oft 46. Visits Edinburgh, 111. Ills li- 
terary ambition, <6. Dines with Scott in Castle Street, 
45. His letter to 8cott In consequene* 112. Uls “ Moun- 
tain Bard," 111, I4n, 161, Ineffectual attempts of Scott 
to serve him, 116, 129. 161, 914, 248, 453, 607, 623, 658, 744. 
Aspires to the rank of a militia ensign, 161 ; and of an offi- 
cer of excise, «6. Obtains liferent of a farm from the Duke 
of Bueeleueh, (6. His “ Forest Minstrel,** 214. Letter 
of Soott on, to the Countess of Dalkeith, »A. Its results, 
•5. Scott's account of him to Byron, 24S. By rod's coni* 
ment on a letter from, 299 a. Eccentric letter to tlie 
Duchess of Bueeleueh, 800. Establishment at Altnvc, *5. 
His * Poetic Mirror," 826. Quarrel with Scott, » 6. ; and 
reconciliation, «5. Song on the banner of Bueeleueh, 327. 
Another outbreak, t6. Removal to Alt rive, 3 19. Ills 
- Queen*a Wake," 46. Meets Sir D. Wilkie, 855. His 
" Jacobite Reilea," 881. Marriage, 453. Invited to wit- . 
ness the coronation of George IV., 46. Prefers attend- 
ing the 81 Boswell's fklr, 453, 457. Galashiels festival, 
480. Captain of the 41 St Honan's Games," 514. Meet- 
ing of " Sue Ttmdaie Porte,” 586 His portrait, 782 »• 
His death, 760. 

Letters from, lift 116, 210, 80ft 326. 

Dr, Naples, 789, 748. 

— Robert, letter from, on the composition of the Life 
of Buonaparte, 669 
Hogmanay at A b bo ts ford, 887, 680. 

Hotooft Thomas, 89. 

HoMswotth, M* of Glasgow, 600* 

HoUbK, Mia* 983 •» 

Holland, Dr, mgdteel attendance on Scott, -3ft 75a 
Holland Boots, 139, 298. Description oft 685. 

Lor* Ms speech hi the Swat of Lute, on theoase ef 

Mr Th wan* Bo oft, MB. Bottftf NKotmant oft 190. KetU 


a 
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Holland, redemption of, 2^. 9 

Holm, sound of, 272. 

Homo, John, author of **glas, meets Scott in infamy 
at Bath, 7. 38,59. His^ ^las, 657. Works reviewed.*#. 
— — George, Esq. of Weuderburn, resigns Mi clerkship of 
Session In favour of 8cott, 136, 208, 217. 

Earl of, 327. 

Homo residence of landowners recommended, 435. 

Homer, busts of, 3G& 

*s Iliad, 983. 

Homicide, ease of, 34. 

Hood, 8ir Samuel, 213. 

Lad/, 213, 228, 307. 

Hooke, Theodore, Esq., his not cl of "-Max* ill," 487. 
Boole's Translation of “ Tasso," 11, 13; and of “Ariosto," , 
, J3, 629. j 

Hope, Bight Hon. Charles, Lord President of the Court of ! 

Session, 390, 415. 

- — Capt. diaries, R.N., 390. 

— 8ir John, 695, 656. 

James. Esq , 9. 

John, Esq., then of Faculty, 687 , 

llopetoun, Cmmlmi of, 

Horner, Francis, Lt>q.. an original contributor to * The 
Edinburgh Roth w, * 15b. Ncolt'e notion of, t6. 

Horses, ad\ ico hi th* j urchase of, 4(6 
Horton, Right Uon. 3li Kol>urt VVUaiot, 639, 640 
Lady, 640. 

iht temper , “ a man of a very," 697, 

'* Hopak ow Aim The," a tragedy, 82 3, 93, 143. Printed 
in Heath's Keepsake, uJH. I 

Howard, the philanthropist, 680 
llowden Mr Francis, Cl 1 . 
llowgato Inn. 41. 

llowlson William, Esq ,2J0. His ballad of Puly dm e,«A V»V 
skat h of, 506. 

llowley. Dr, Archbishop of Canterbury, IM». 682. 1 

Hoy, Island of, 274-6 Sound of, » 6 . llill of, 16 . Dwartlf 
Stone, >5 Eagles, 273. 

Hughes, l>r and Mrs. 524. 

Ji.hu, Esq., of Orkl College, 527. 

Hugh Littlejohn. [See John Ifugk Locklunt.] 

. Ilugomont, 317. 

f Human frame, changes of. In decaying and renewing, ftrj. 
life, trail tenure of, 651 . 

* — the great art of, 677. Like a game at cards, i 6 . 

its " shadows and storms," 7Jt. 

— — passion, progress of, 694. 

race, tmprot vmeut of, t rotu experience of t he past, 469. 

llume Ca*tle, 23. 

David i the historian), rhymes of, 323. 

— Dio Id, Esq , Professorof Scute La a , sfierwarda llaron 
of Exchequer, Ins Lectures on Scots Uiv, 17, W, 66 , U l # 
250, 257, 615. 

— - death of, 141 n. 

Joseph, Esq , advocate, 371. Death of, 395. 

Joseph, M. F., 617, 646, 

Hunt family, murder of, at Pdtnm, 742 
Hunt, Mr Henry, at Manchester, 409. 

Hunter, Tibbie, of 8 andyknowe, 23. 

Alexander Gibson, Esq. of Blackness, occastom the 

temporary alienation of Soott from Constable 4 * house, 
166, 172*3, 192, M7. Character of; 174, 600 n. 

-v- Mrs. of Norwich, 68 s, 

Hunting superstitions, 211 . JSxtract from “Albania,** 9. s. 
Huutty, Marquis of, and last Duka of Gordon, 11^ 
Marchioness o C, 42? 


Huntly Burn becomes the residence of the Fci 
395,422,448. Visited by Thomas Moof«s S«A 
ford Family ** picture at,’ 792. 
nurst, Robinson, 5 GOm London, 4?3» 497. Rums 
their instaUfity, 671, #75-6, 59CK IhvahU of, 5*6, I 
609,921,672. 

Hussars, the 19th, 444. 



the lath, rumours of Irregularities imonf, 444, 447. 

Huxley, Colonel, 411. Marriage with Mr Thames Scott's 
daughter, 412. 

Mrs, 430. 

M J/jmuo," or Jamaica Helms, 684. 


I 

Ideal world, fbneic* regarding, 690. 

Ill luck, 603. 

Illness, Scott’s attacks of, 343. 345. lines written ou, Ml . 
Recurrence of. In 1819, 34?, 390, 393. 397. Mjuty remedies 
proposed. 393. Composition of the Bride of Laminar- 
moor under, 397. Another attack, 460-403 Anecdote 
under it, 403. The Aral symptoms of an apoplexy, 493. 
Violent pains. 591. Rheumatism, 6W. Hemorrhage, 702, 
Paralytic seUure, 703. 712, 722 ; at Malta, 7.W. Fatal at- 
tack on the Rhine. 7ft). 

Ill-will and gratitude, 6IO 

*■ illustrations" of Northern Antiquities, contributions to, 


m 

Imagluailoti, victims of. 651. 

imitators of Soott's poetry, 233, 249, hit novels, 

638-9, 759. 

Immortality of the soul. 565. 

Impcy, Mr. 635. 

Impressions from slight hints, 6ft). 
improvident capt milturc, ftfta. 

Incest and reduction, “ drca«ilul tale of," 64f> 

Inchkcnncllt. Island of, 199. 

•Wenranuc/* 615. 

Income tax, 331 -2. 

India, 430, 02b. 

" Inferno of AHlshtara. the," 2f>6. 

Inglla, Sir Robert Harry. Bart . M V 7 «. 
Innorlelthen village, influence of at Honan's Vigil at, M3. 
Innifftulltan, lale of, 292. 

Innovation, political, M2. 

Intemperance, evil effects of, 448. 

Intimacies, formation of, 407, 41 1 
Intoxication, 67. 

Invasion. [See French,} 

Iona, first visit of Scott to, 193-9. 261 * revisited m i h! I. ?M*, * 
ruins of, f4. Monuments, 297. 

Iona pebble, 198-9,211. 

Ireland, state of. In 1822, 477. 

— visited by Scott In 182**. 

Irish, anecdotes of ihe,6&7’9, 662, 677. 

hospitality, M6-1, 563. 

and Scottish Highlanders contrasted, 545. 

— — labourers, importation of, €95. 

— male servants, 407. 
officer's evidence, 493. 

— — postilion,' 193. 

squireen, 656. 

Whisky, 562. 

Irongray churchyard, 733. Monument to Helen Walker 
In, 46. 

Irving, Akaahr, firofiflor of Ci rll Law, afterwards Lord 
Nawton, IT, C7«. 

Bw.ami U* pulpit ntjU, 617. ItopMkiwH uti 

dutch << 70S. 
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\&$q, hit tubarbtn walks with Scott* lt*l& 
I from hit letter regarding them, 33. Attends on 
ghlt Illness* 3ft. His list of The CM original 
>Pfr«n,4S«. 

i Washington, Esq., snecdotetf of Scott. 392, 828. Visit 
is Abbotsford* extracts at, from hit journal* 391 -ft. Bis 
M Knickerbocker's New York," 35*. 

Islay, Sound oft 39k. Isle of* ib. 

Italian buffoon* story of, 313. 

— families, MS. Memoirs of* 745. 

** Ivan hoc,'' 3 Volt., progress of Us composition, 337, 40ft. 

413 . Publication of* in December 1810, 418. Ex traordl- 
L nary success of, in England* 413. Moral reflection on 
tho character of the Jewess, 430. Comparison of the 
work, with others of its author* id. Facsimile of its 
MS., 419. 

— — Drama ot, performed at Paris. 643. 


Jacob. William, Esq., 682. 

"Jacquerie." 222. 

Jailers and turnkeys, 680. 

James IV., portrait ot. 475. 

VI., 250, 373 n , 373. 381* 536. 

“ James I. (VI.) Secret history of the Court of,*' 208. 

Q. P. B.* Esq., author of "Richelieu," See., 28* 738. 

James Wait steam-boat, 751. 


Johnson, Dr Samuel, his Gredft 37. Visits Dr Blacklock, 
33. His poetry. 196. His “ Vanity of Human Wishes** 
admired by Scott, 15. ; and Byron, 15. Scott’s note to 
Boswell's Account of Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides, 
198. 

157* 159, 160* 163, 190* 255* 350. 371. 406, 536, 527, 647. 681. 

Johnstone (The Chevalier), his Memoirs of the Rebellion, 
605. 

John Hope, Esq. of Annandale, 634. 

Bailie Robert, 428 n. 

Miss, Suffolk, 535. 

Johnson's Musical Museum, 106. 

Joint-Stock Compiles, 535. 

Jollie, James, Esq. * W.8., 595 n. 

Jolly-bout, 622. 

Jonah, 449. 

Joseph, Mr, his bust of Scott, 763. 

Journalising, remarks on, 369. 

Judges, Book of, quoted, 26. 

Judicial Reform, Scott's Essay on, 303. 

Judy's ** Contoia" 580 n. 

Jura, Paps of, 293. 

Jury, Trial by, 203. 

Justice of Peace, remarks on the office of* and that of a 
clergyman, united, 56-7. 


K 


Jamieson, Kov. Dr, his “ History of tho Culdt es," 202. Edi- 
tion of “ Bruce and Wallace," 256-7. Visit to Scntt, 632, 

•— Mr Koliert, 129. Ills collection of “ Popular Ballads," 
«ft. Discovery of a MS., 133. " Illustrations of Northern 

Antiquities, "353. Edition Of Captain “ Burt's Letters*"387. 

— Captain John, of “ Tho James Watt," 751. 

— Mrs, her "Winter Studies," fee., 656 n. 

Jardlnvi, Sir Henry, 546, 595. 

Jedburgh, assizes at* 51, 53, 60, 636. A maiden circuit at, 
631. Election dinners, 623, 708. Speech of Scott at, 708. 
Speech against Reform at* 720 ; and there insulted, 1 5,, 
735. 

"Jedburgh Bailies* Boots," story of the, 46. 

Jeddart fee* 60. 

Jeffrey* Franels, Esq., now Lord Jeffrey, his first acquain- 
tance with Scott, 40, &0. Becomes Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, 104. Ills orttlolsm of ** The Ley of the 
Last Minstrel," 120-1. Estimate of Southey, 149. Let- 
Vtcr to Scott, with the review of “ kUrmltfXW^-153, S' 
Anecdote of with Mit Scott, 154. A dinner table-talk 
with SCott, 15ft. His owHtir#* to Scott, 173. Criticism 
of** The t*dy of the ft\* poetical criticism, 

21H, 219, 650, 'Criticism on Scott’s edition of Swift, 354. 
Notice of Wwrlc y, 3 63. His " Address to Mechanic*," 
9 580. His hill rcgmlnf tho sheriffdom of Selkirk, In 

* Scott's last Illness, 753. 

Jeffries* Judge, 503. 

Jenklnson, Lord Liverpool, extempore lines on, 73. 

Jenkyns, Dr, Oxford. 648. 

Jesuits of France, 643. 

Jews, 637 Stock-jobbers, 581. 

— stats' In Germany, 420 . 

Jobsdn, Mrs* Of Locborv. Ml, 544-5. 

Jobson, Miss, of Loohove, 534*541. Marrls** 54*. (fee 

' Un Waiter Scot 1*3 

"Jehu qf 49bf, M the piper, sketches at, 411. His re- 
medy ta&Mss, 398. 

John* "Th4*urk." 41T. 

Johnnie Groat's house* MS* 


"Kain and Carriages ,'* 611. 

Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits, 34 n 

Kean, Edmund, 337, 374. II is quarrel with Mr Bucko, 
392. 

Keble’s “ Christian Year," linos from, 754. 

Keddie, old Mrs, of Leith, 521. 

Keeldar, people of, 670. 

"Keepsake, The," editorship of, offered to Scott, 678. 
Contributions to, ib. 

Keith, Sir Alexander, 481. Knight MarUchnl, 1612, 360. 

of Ravels ton, anecdote of, 479. 

Mrs, of RaveUtone, 35. 

Mrs Murray, death of, 3f»G. Anecdote of, 466 625. 

Kelly's (Michael) M Reminiscences," review of, 0*2. 

Kelso, Scott’s schoolboy days at, 10, J2. 

“ Kelso Matt" new flipper established, 69, * 58 . 

Kemble, John Philip* Esq., 60, 83. ScottN Intimacy with, 
185. Anecdotes of, ib. Remarks on his acting, 23\ 3 1:», 
IBs Sir Giles Overreach contracted with Cooke's* 235. 
HU retirement from the Edinburgh stage, 345-6. 

Review*! of M the Life of/' 614, 622. 

Mrs J. P., 548. 

Miss Fanny (now Mrs Butler), her performance of 

" Isabella, " 704. 

Kemps, tether and son, 436. 

" Kxxjlwoeth," 3 Vols., Its title suggested, 438. Publi- 
cation, iu January 1821, 444. 

Kenneth III., 67. 

Kent, Duchess of, commands Scott to Dinner, 6S5* 

Kerr, Lord Robert, 580. 

— - Charles* of Abbotmle, 53. Letters from, 63, 71, 86. 

John* Esq-, Glasgow. H I n. 

Kler* seat of Mr Stirling, 89. 

Klery Crajrgs, 437. 

Kilkenny, nunnery of. 600. 

KUlavney* visit to, 562. 

Ktlmore, church of* 383. , 

KJppUa^46. 

Kinlooh Of Klnlqob, 418* 631. 
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Ktnnaird's Head, 359. 

Kinnedder, Lord. (£ss William Enkfae.] 

Kln&bnrgbft Mr, 688. 

Rirkaldy of Grange 966. 

" Klrkton'a Church History," 861, 365* 

Kirkwall, visit to, 971. 

Kirn, festival of the, 436. 

" Klttlo nine ataaes, the,'* 37. 

Knight, Mr, artist, 603,695; hU portrait of Scott, 709. 
Knlghta of the Bound Table, 150. 

Knighton, Sir 'William, 584, 611, 639 G40, 706. 

Knowledge newly acquired, our dealt* of Imparting to 
others, 529. 

Knox. David, killed, 64. 

— William, a young poet, 584. 


Labour the lot of man, 449. 

La Cara, excursion to, 749 Monastery of, 749. 

Lacy, Mr, of Drury Lane theatre, 

•‘Lady or tux Lak>\" publication of, In May 1610, Ml? 
Success of, 192. After multiplied editions of, <6. Re- 
trospect of lta composition, 192-3. Opinions of tbe cri- 
tics— ElPs, 193; Jeffrey, >6. ; Sir James Mackintosh, 193 
a. ; Southey, 194 . Canning, 195. Contrasted wR|i •* Xkfl 
lay " and ^Mamilon/’ 193*4, 933. Reception of a copy 
at ijabon, 906. 

Melo-dramas of, 900 

Jadj . anecdote of a divorced, 569. 

- of Session, and the 15 aterley Kovels, 389. 

*» Uj dp tit ten Mantle, thl,” 44. 

“ Lady's Rock, th % * MulL scene of* The Family Legend," 
197. 

laggan, storr of a haunted glen In. 794. 

Logo d'Aguano, 741. 

Laidlaw, IS IlUain, 54 Scott's first acquaintance with, 90. 
HU introduction of James Hogg, 16. Chaipcter, and 
removal to Kaesldc, 316. HU sung of'* Lucy's Fitting, ’’ 
th. Literary employment, 340-7. Irving's account of, 354. 
Suggestion for 41 bt. Rosau's Well," 505. Moore's ac- 
count of, 568. Funeral of hit child, 690. Amanuensis to 
Sc »tt, 397. Ills interviews with Scott In his last Illness, 
7*»l-i. 

Letters to, 316 pauim 366, 416, 491, 497. 

(“ Laird Afppv,") his annual kirn. 163 Character, <5. 

Family story of the "black art,** 164. 

Lalng, Malcolm, Esq., 66 Ills "History of Scotland,” 
502. At Ku k wall, 271-9. 

Mr David, 499. 

M Laistfi Jock, Tlie," tale of, 673* 

Lake of A vermis, 743. 

Lakes of Scotland, superstition regarding, 399. 

Lalaln, JAoques de, Chronigle of, 608. 4 

Lamb. Charles. 433. 

— the Hon. William (Lord Melbourne), 336. 

Lambs, sheep, 651. 

Lambeth, 733. 

Lameness of Scott, 32<k 335. Ml t and of Lord Byron, 579. 
Lamlash. bay of, 295. 

LandafiT, Bishop of (Dr Copplestonc), 689. 

Land-doctors, 336. 

Landed proprietors, home residence of, recommended, 431. 
Landlords and teilsnU, speculations of; 336. 

Land or, Walter Savage, Esq., 159, 370. 

44 Landscape Gardening." {See Estay e»0 
painting, 494. 

— paintings Sn 39 Castle Street, 610. 
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l ‘ * 

Lands ee r, Edwin. Beq n a A., 606. HUportra 

Img, Mr Andrew, hla reception of Fringe Leopold 
kirk, 4ia 

Langhome's poems, 37, 84. Lines from, 37. 

Languages, modern, Seett's flfoquaiAUae* vMl 36. Aiwa- 
dots of his French, 41, , ■% 

— 339, 440. Classical studke at, recommended* 440, 441, 
Not too exclusively. 480. 

Landsdowne, Lord, 187, 657. \ 

Larechgjaoquelin's Memoirs. Scott's prefrot and notes to, 
500,861. 

Laaawade Cottage, ScoU's raidenco at, 80,80, 163. VIA* 
tort there, 93 patriw*. Wudswortb, 110. Removal hott » 
to AahesUsl, I1A 

Louth**, Laird, or 44 Lauchi* Lenglrg#,* 1 869. Death of, 
406. 14 Fljfttm o*1 e* 4he wirW, M 410. 

44 l^turlamy and Coiawy," anecdote, 926. 

Laudanum, 399, 396. Doatlis by, 479. Energy of mind In 
a case of swallowing It, tb 
Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, Hart., 84. 

Lauderdale. Bari of, 136-9. Ills speech In the House of 
Lords In the case of Mr Thomas Scott, 159. Scott's re* 
sentmcxit of. 190. 

Laughter, reel, 659. 

Laureateship offered to Scott, 949 ; and dcollned, 848, 947, 
319 1 accepted by Southey, 945. Its revenue, <A 
Laur&aton, Marquis do, 647. 

Iho ancient scat of the Laws, 645 ft. 

Law, Louis, of Lauristoti, 645. 

LavaLMonlmorency, Duka of, 710. 

Law profession - folly of the general ambition towards It 
in Scotland, 583. Mistake of T. L In. ih, 

Lawrence, Sir ’Jbpmaa, Ills portrait of Soott for King 
George IV., 494," 475, 040-7. 702. 

640, CCS* 

44 Lay or ton Last ftftxsrKXL," origin of the poem, 100. 
Progress or Its composition, loo-t, 117-18. Publication 
of, 119. Opinions of the critics, 121 -3 Profits of the first 
two editions, 183. Contrasted with Mermlwu, J6I-9 put* 
tim 194; and with the Lady of the Lake, 193-4, 233, 
Learned professions. 526. 

Learning and Sclenor, early neglect of, dvplqrtd, 13. 
Leave-taking, 3*& 

Lee, Rev. X>r.<*9. 

Leeohxuan, Mr, litis to Port, 95. 

“ Leo ex o or Moxtuose." publication of, June l%19, 481. 
Leopold, Prince, visits Abbotsford, 1819, 466. RcnaHes 
the honour of “ th* birm” at Selkirk, 410. Waterloo 
Bridge, inscription to, 880. 

LeNolr.M.,580. 

Lerwick, town of, 960*0. Bay of, 2dfc- - 

Leslie, C. R , Esq. R. A., 6 j 6. Ills portrait of Soott, 769. 

Sir John, 174. 

Lesly's (Bishop) 44 History of Scotland,'* FI. 

Leaaudden. seat of the Rsshurn family, 93, 

* Ltniu oa Damp so loo r aso WifcscnArt," prepa- 
ration of, 703-4-6. Publication A December t H&), 710. 

— extraeu from— on Olempnts Castle. 09. Legend of 
XroUdowne, 66. Dun vegan Castle. 869, Fancied appa* 
lltlonsf Jdgrd Byron, 064. 

w Litflu or Malaoki Malaokowtuk," origin of tbs|r 
gomposUkO,, 60L4, 606, Publication, la Mgreh 1696. 
606*11, GflMKStve to the Ministers, 61 1 fam/tm 61 A Op- 
position to, 618-13. Correspondenoe regarding, 614. Re* 
suR of their puMkaAon. 693. 636. 680. A fourth totter 
714-16. 
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f frjg&J on Mm History of Scotland,* * proposed public*- 
t09, 414, 545. 

-Woi;446, 

XfOVOti, ttftri of, 166 ti. 

Uwii, M. Q*t Ids 44 Monk," 60. 44 Talc* of Wonder," 60, 
*99-4,94. Introduced to Scott, 60. Letter frtfin, 61. Ills 
* person end character, ib. Letter from on 44 Ware* ley," 
801. 

Leyden, Dr John, lines by, 10. Ills extraordinary perse- 
verance in literary and scientific studio*. 90. Aids Scott 
in collecting 44 Tho Border Minstrelsy," 91 -9, Anecdote* 
of his meeting with Rftsou, 98. Letter from Scott, iti- 
, t rodeoing him to Ellis, 99. Ellis's reception of him, 100. 

4 His letter to Scott, with a metrical sketch of Ellis, |0l. : 

Eseapos drowning, • 6. Last letter of Scott to, returned 
1 unopened, 913. Death of Leyden, 214. Anecdote of him 
and Thomas Campbell, 63 1. | 

Library at Abbotsford, AM, 664. * 

Litchfield, visit of Scott to, 1421. 

Liddell, Hon. Henry, 660, 722. 

Dr, of 44 The Barham/* 735-6. 

Liddells, Miss, 670. 

Life, Its sources of enjoyment, 654. 

— — Sue Human Lift. 

LUllesleaf, anecdote of a minister of. J 00 . 

Lime, use of, 534, 536. Abuse of, 533 
Limerick, 562. 

Limpet*, 273. 

Llndftny, I,ady Anne, 534*5. 

I.lnc« on Border Scenery, liy Leyden, ID. 

— on Nontt’s grandfather, 20 n. 

— — on a Virtuoso, 25 » 

— 44 Mg Walter** FVr*f, 17*2," -from Virgil. "6 " On h 

Thunder Storm/* 27. "To the Setting Sun,'* */». 

— - to Scott in Ills 1 1th year, 31. 

•• on s violet," 64. 

« to Time," 68. 

— on Lord Liverpool, 7 1 
44 Tho Erl King," 76. 

— — on the Banks of the Esk, no. 

- on 8cott*a Visit at Gundliuore, 14V 

44 The Great Magician/' 230. 

— • written on a bank-note. 236. 

— Bell-ruck Lighthouse, 25* n. 

written In Illness, 351 . 

— of Burn, a wandering minstrel, 399, 400. 

— doggrel, to Mrs Brown, St David Street, 631 
"Forget Thee? Ho! "670. 

— written on T weedcide, 730. 

by Wordsworth. " On the Elldona/ 4 731. 

— from * 4 KwSfehwCIk vStian Year," 7 54. 

IJttgholui Bay, 270. 

Lions, Hero and Wallace, 631. 

44 Lions," Scott, Miss O'Kellhand Captain Hall, 533. Scott 
and Moore, 378. Ugo Foscolo, 379. 

Llemore, Isle of, 200. 

Literary controversy, 341, girl, 616* 

any, 150, 159. 

Fund, London, 721 \ Letter to the Secretary of, ib. 

— Income Mutation of, resisted, 250. ^ 

praise, aattmate of, 638. 

— reputation. 21 & 

societies. Scott's estimation or, 15, 16, 40. 

— • Soolaty. The, Conned by Scott avplhu companions, 42. 
Soott’a appearance at, 0. 47, 48. 


Liverpool, the first Lord, extempore lines on, 73. 

— the second Lord, ftUoess o£ and dissolution of Ids Ca- 
binet, 657, 659. 

44 Imvss or thb Novausis," by Scott, 466. 

Lives, useful, of short date, 512. 

Llangollen, visit to, 564. 44 Far-famed Ladies of," ib. 

Local sympathy, 96. 

Loch, John, Esq., 686. 

Alllne, 289. 

firacadale, 284. 

— — Britt*, ib. 

Cleifc-him-In. 260-1. 

— — Corriaken, 268, 284. 

Etivc, 290. 

Erlbol, 277, 279. 

Eynort, 2«4. 

Folliart, 282. 

Foyle, 292. 

— Lmnlie, 290. 

of Harray, 273. 

-a— Katrine, Scott's first sight of, 40. Rewsitrd, 59, 162. 
Rendered famous by " The Lady of the Lake/' 192. 

Lomond, 351. 

o’ tho Low es, 132. 

Saint Mary's, 132, 624. 

Scavlg, 284. 

Skene, scenery of, 131. 

Hleapln, 285. 

Hunart, 2*9. 

Vonnachar, 59. 

Lochloven Castle, 436. 

Loehore, estate of. 543, 544, 553, 633. 

Lochwood, the seat of tbo Johnstone*, 631. 

Locker, E. It.. Esq., 641. 

Lockhart. J. G. Esq., first meeting with Scott, . 367 , Fust 
v Ifilt to Abbotsford, 37*. 'N lxit during Scytt't, Ulne«*. 
1819,398. A Sunday at Abbotsford, 422. Marriage with 
Mlu Scott. 42*. Autumn at Abbotsford, 421. Residence 
at Chief** o»d, 46*2. Excursion with Scott to Clydesdale, 
510. Mat Hu's epitaph, 527. Meets Constable at A libot a- 
ford, 548. ills description of Abbotsford, In 1*2 ». 551. 
Excursion with Scott to Ireland, .*53 Ills letters 

from Dublin, 567-8 ; from Elleray, 564. Communica- 
tions w 1th Scott, on the commercial alarms of 1825, 571 . 
Retrospective sketch of the Ballantj ties. 578- Interview 
with Constable in Londou, 590. •• Life of Burnf," G'* 4 \ 
Visit to Alvbotsford at Christinas 182*, 602. Aceompa* 
ides Scott to Milton Lockhart, 692. ID turn to Chief*- 
wood, 1831,723. Excursion wilh Scott to DougLmdale, 7 26. 
Accompanies Scott, on hie departure from Abbotsford, 
1*31, 731; and in last illness from London to Abbotsford, 
751. Last interviews with Scott. 751-3. 
ftp- Letters from, 557-8, 564, 61^ 617, 629, 630, 656, 656. 

Letters to. 394, 4m, 428, 528, 601, 657, 659, 669, 6t>*, 690, 

701; In rhyme, 497, 528, 58). 

Mrs, her marriage, 428* Birth of a son. 4ft4. Illness 

of, ib. Visit to AbboUfofed In 1831, 723. ller death, 463, 
760. Stasuas on her funeral, ib. 

Letters to, 444, 689, 713. 

— — John Hugh it he 44 Hugh Littlejohn" of the " Tale* qf 
• Grandfather;') 659. Birth of. 444. Bines s of, 567 pa* 
sfas 617. Death, 739, 76). 

Walter Scott, 730. 

— 27 m.. Esq., of Milton Lockhart, 384 n„ 693, 727. 

* William XUlot, Esq. of Bor^hwieltbrae, 719, 727. 

1 MUh Violet, 70S 

1 Lodge's 44 British Portraits," 730. 

i 
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Logan's Sermon*. MKM. * 

Lombard Kings, book of the. 743. 

London visited by Scott, 6, 81, lol. 136, 179, 310, m, 444, 
453, 638, 683, 711. Last arrival at, 730. 

society, 478. 

— and Edinburgh society contrasted, 918, 494, (09. 

audience of the theatre. 309. 

anticipated conscmienccs of rapid communication 

with, 594. 

Reform Bill riot in, 731 

*• London Review, The.” 4*tt n Kurort from, on the »’«i- 
twiry A'owit, 493. On Quentin Durward, 504. 

London, Bishop of, Dr Bloomfield, f»K3. 

“ Long Sheep and Short Shettt," ill. 

•^Longs and Shorts/' 327 
Long. hope, bay and fort of, 273. 

Longevity, a cause t f, t«3«>. 

Longman A Co , London. 99, 101, 104 118 Publishers of 
the "Lay of the Last Minstrel/ 123 of • Lyrical Pieces,** 
141. Publish "Out Msmu nntt/ »H, and n The Mo- 
nastery/' 424 4’oti stable's anecdote of. 373. 

Longtown, dinner nt *lie Alarqui* of Abcrcom at, 241. 
Lonsdale, Karl and i ountess of, \ ulted by Soutt, 403. 

I*opo } e Vega, 310 

" L >ko oi r>ik isi as," progress of its composition, 24fi, 
2 !*G, 301-4 407. 4 oiifltalilo'a purchase of the cop* right, 
300. Vulillftttiitn of, In Jmiuai) ldlfi, 3)C. Opinions of 
re\ic airs, *08 Nunes* of the ponn, TOO 
iKirds of the Isles, 2SU, i'll i, 30 f 
Lorn. Mnrums of, 93 

— Lrooihof 201 
lot's uiti 7 

Lothian. Mrrqulsof 7 VI 
Lough . t'u Marchtsa, 7 1H 

1 mils \ VII! , 254 Anecdote of. 234 Death of, S2.4 

Lou\r« . iRe. 8(2 

Lowe. hlr Hudson, GUft, iiG7 

I.o«thrr Cattle, 5M 

I ucj, Mr, of Charlecote, GH2. 

— — Mrs. »&. 

- Sir Thomas (of Miakchpcarc), *6. 

LwMafei, * the, 222 

Lundie, John. " row and man-doctor,'* anecdote of t.»fl 
Lushington, I*ady, 739 
Luttrcll, Mr, 639 

M 

“ Mobtnngian." the Welsh, 10K H 
Maccallister of Strathaird, 984 

Care In Hkye, *279 Description of 2i4 Contrasted 

with Smoweand Staffs, 2 hm. 

Afacauly. Mrs, 34. 

Macbeth, Mr J P Kemble's, 343-6. 

burial place of, 2*7. 

M'Corkfndale, Mr Daniel, printer, 760 

M'Cormlrk, Rev. Dr, Preetoftpans, 706 

Bl'Crie, Rev. Dr, 111* defenoaof the Covenanters, 333-9. 

MacCulloch, Da* Id. i:*q , 988 n , 578 

of the Royal Hotel, 389. 

M'Dtarraid, Captain. Lerwick, 2G0pe**u». 

Mr and Mrs, of Dumfries, 730 

Macdonald, Andrew, author of " VUnonda,” 13, 56. 

— - Marshal, JUl. 

Mr Laurenoa, his boat of Scott, 763. 

T Ronald, Esq. of Staff* 196 pastim 199, 989. 

Macdonell of Glengarry. ( Set Olcngarrp ] * 

JL acDoogal, Sir George, of Mackerstoun, 5. Scott’s total- 




tine recollections of, at 8andy*Knowe, A. 

9. a., SQ> 

Maedougal, Mr Henry Hay, of Mfekerttotm, 

379, 419. 415, 443. 

of Lorn, 981 jMMtfM. \ 

" Maeoejp'a Cnosa," a dramaUo sketch, 439-7, 474, 480, 
Publication of, 569. 

Macfbrlaxic, John, Esq of Khrkton. 56. 

Moehlntosb, Mr James, 98. Ills opinion of tha Lady of 
At Labe, 199 s. Letter from, 604-5. Meets Seott Iks 
I/ondon, 733. 

Macbay, Mr Charles, of the Edinburgh Theatre, bfte Inimi- 
table personation of BaiUe J*rri* x 388, 396, 451 -t. Let- 
ter to, from JcdedUh Clrlsbbotham, 390. Seott** fetters 
to Miss Ifeillfo and Lord Montagu In recommendation 
of him, 441 -i. 

Rev . Dr, 734. 

Mrs, 617, 

Mr. of Ireland, 650 

Blackean, James, executi d for qpirder, 7 1 Scott's remarks 
cm the case of, 72. 

Mackenzie. Colin, Ksq of Port hi ore, Uf* ?1 101 149, 154. 
Lcttu fiom, on Munition, 1M Secret liberality of, 679. 
Ills retirement snd iharactcr, 679 

Hlr (1 eorge, posthumous Memoirs. 473. 

Henry. K»<| . 50, 257, 372. 303 VtstU Abbotsford, 1890. 

432 Sketch of 4H3 IBs death, 717 

'* • Life and Works of John Home/ reviews! of, 651 

Lord, « T*. 

Miss Hannah, 197. 

Mack inlay, John, 304, 166 
Maektunmi, W A , Ksq . 197 

Maclean, Sir Ales under, • Highland chief, 19*. Anecdote 
of, and " the writers," *5. 

— Donald, i;*q , 62. 

— — the Trumpeter, (,22. 

Maclrod, Air and Mrs, of Marfeod Duneegen, 282 .1 330. ’ 

Donald, Seal pa, 281. 

—— • of Harris, 2HI. 

Madeod's dlnlng-t aides, 9*2-3 
M‘Nsb of M'MaK 042. 

M‘ Naught, MlnUter of Glrthon. case of, AC 

Mac pherson, Da% id, author of "Annals of Commerce," 140 

Clotty, 6 <>k, 705. i 

James, his poems of Oselan a forgery, IT*, 2*3. Rut 

an article of faith among the Highlanders, 198. Remarks 
on his own poetry, 129. 

Maequcett, Ruber [ Set Lord ffrarfiid.] 

Macrtmmon's, the. hereditary pipers to Maeleod, 383. 

Mad Woman of Alnwick, overture from, 605 
Magee, Archbishop, 537* 

Magrath, Mr Terenoa, 355 * 

Mahomet's paradise, MU 
Mahon, Lord, 723. 

hfmda't death and epHaph, 596-7*8. Portraits of, MS 
«' The Bevis of Woodstock," 617. 

Maitland, Charles, of KanktUlor, T9. * 

Maitland Chib of G laag e w , 488, 687. 

Malsebi Mikgrovtlur. [*w J Utters nf } 

Malcolm, General Sir John, 214. 997, 330, 733. 

Malta, foott's vlalt to, 735. Hie MneSi at. 7*7-3. 

siege of, a projected talc. 799, 749. 

Knights of# 733,98b, 739. 

Mammoth, the, 498, 

M anc hester TeosOanry, 409. 

Biauiobdtgi, 470. 

Mandrtn, captain of French smugglers, eaeevtSott efc 388j|, 
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Ma/tgm, Mr Atanndrr, 68, 179. 

■fflMlMMr and Miller, Scott'* flnt pubiuhcr*, 68-9. 

M S WtWpS and »prlng guns, 635. I 

IbWidktunn, state of the, 352. 

Lad cash ire, 648. 

• Vkijorfbanks, John, Kelso, Terse* by, 33. 

— Sir John, Hart, of Lees, 252. * 

— J)avH, Esq , hks voyage with Scott In the Light-house 
Yacht, 1814, 259 passim. 

Mark land, James Hey wood. Esq., 698 n. 

Marlborough, Duke of, 253. 

“Mahmioh, a Talk or Floddrn Field," commencement 
of, 143. Purchase of copyright before completion, 144. 
BeinlnfHcettccs of Its composition. ib. Progress of, 145 
jmssim 150. Published 23d February 1808, 150. Letter on, 
to Ellis, i6. Opinions of the Critics, 152 passim 154. Its 
success In after editions, 156. Contrasted with “ The 
Lay,” 152, 198; and with “ The Lady of the Lake,” 193, 
233. 

Mann out, Marshal. 645. 

Marriage of a mldahtpnSfa at Portsmouth, story of, 532. 

premature, 677- 
Marvellous, the, 6G5, 769. 

Mary, Queen of England, 641. 

— - Queen of Boots, 436 ; portraits of, 077. 

f>86, 684. 

« Mary Du ff. My,” 706. 

Masquerlcr, Mr, of Brighton, 118. 

Mathloson, Peter, Scott's coachman, 116; his evening 
psalm, 379 \ repulse of the Earl of Buchan, 402. 

Mathews, Charlos, oomodlan, 167. Anecdotes of, 187, 347, 
37 1. His recitations, BSD, 694. 

- — Mr, Junior, 699. 

Matthias, T. J„ Esq., 739. 

Matr'.mouy, proposals of, to Boott, 636, 707. 

Motm ln, Rev, C. 11., generosity of 8cott to, 247. His Ber- 
tram, a tragedy, 304-5. Scott's letter of advice to, 364. 
Anecdote of, 558. 

Mauritius, the, 251. 

Maawotl, Patrick, 457. 

Mr, Arro^, 289. 

May, Isle of, 259. 

Maynooth College, 666. 

Meadowhank, Lord, speech of at tho Theatrical Fund din* 

* nor, 1827, 653. 

Meason, Gilbert Ming, Esq., 272, 741. 

Moatli, Earl and Countosa of, 684. 

Mechanics, effects of a small taste for, 566. 

Combinations among operatives, 580. 

Mechanical dovlces at Abbotsford, 500. 

“ Mrg Murra^meiA Ar-mowMrd, ’ * anecdote of her marriage, 
96. , 

Melgle, 60. 

Mellnet, M.,710. 

MeUertCaln, 51. 

Melrose, town of, 754. 

«" Melrose, in July 1833," 505. 

teens of the battle of, 308. 

- — Abbey, 209 , AM. Visited by Washington Irving, 353. 
Its ancient revenues, 881. Repairs of; 477 passim 503. 
Visited by Moore, 568. Stansas of Mr Arthur Uallam 
on, 702. Epitaph on Thomas Purdle, 703. 

Melville, Viscount (Henry DundasL Impeachment of, 148. 
Bong on his acquittal, (5. ltsresultv&M J*3. Uls speech 
tn the Houae of Lord* on the cage of Mr Thomas Boott, 
110 . Death of, 306* 

Melvltle, second Viscount (Robert Dundaa), «6 n«, 87, 169. 


183,184. Views towards India, 204. Visits Abbotsford, 
379. Offended by tho letters of Malagrowtber, 619 pasrim 
617. Meeting with Beott after their publication, 639. De- 
clension from office, 662. 

Melville, General, anecdote of, 92 n. 

Sir James, Memoirs of, 652. 

11 Memorials of the Ualiburtons,” 18, 20, 408, 755. 

11 Memobik of tbb Somervilles,” 2 vols., publication of, 
306, 528 n. * 

Memory, the power and peculiarities of Scott's, 6 passim 
34. 

— Anecdote of old Beattie's, 11. 

" Men of lAchaber" The, 290. 

Mental blood-letting, G73. 

Resources, comparative, of men and women, 236, 637, 

705. 

Monteoth, Sir C. G. S. of Closcburn, 42 n. 

Henry, Esq., of Carstairs. 421. 

Mcnzles, Hon. William. Anccdoto of the composition of 
Wavorley, 256. 

Bliss, 47. 

Merlin, grove of, 92. 

* Merry Men <\f Mop,” 272. 

Mertoun Uoose, seat of the Hardens, 22, 84. Visit to, 632. 
Mess, regimental, 414, 449. 

Methodist clorgy, 598. Law-suit with one of, ib. 

Meurlce, M., G44. 

Mcyrick's “ Account of Ancient Armour," 513. 

Mickle, W. J , his *' Cunuior llall” tho ground-work of 
Kenilworth, 37, 438. Ills “ Lusiad,” 37. Pooius, 81. 
Milch Cow, 246. 

Military 8erviccs, anccdoto of Scott’s, 320. 

Hardships, 647. 

— Pedantry, 449. 

51 fils, Scott's gloom about, 655. 

Miller, Sir William (Lord Glcnlco), 52. 

John, Esq., Lincoln's Inn, 199. 

Mr William, London, purchases a share of Marmioti. 

144. 

Miss, governess to Scott's children. 163. 1 

Milmsii, Rev. If. II,, his stanzas ou the funeral of Mrs 
Lockhart, 760. 

Milno. Nleol, Esq., advocate, 417. 

Nleol, Esq. of Faldonslde, 362, 409, 54G, 702. 

Milton-Lockhart, 394 n. Visit to, 692, 727. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, 470 ; portrait by Cooper, 638. 
Blinds, real state of, 589. 

Mind and Body, exercises of, 614. 

" a process of,” in literary composition, 697. 

Mlngary Castle, 289. 

" Mixstrrlsy or the 8cottxib Border,'' 3 vols. Pre- 
paration of, 87 passim 93. Publication of vols. 1. and il., 
94. Success of, 95. Remarks on by Ellis and others, ib. 
Publication of vol. III., 103. Continued success, ib. Cha- 
racteristics of the compilation, 104. 

Min to. Gilbert, first Earl oi; 137-8. Sketch of. 589. Super- 
stition regarding, ib. 

Earl of; 527, 589. 

Lady, 689, 623. 

Minute historian -and philosopher, 589. 

M&rbel, Madam, 644-5. 

MUohief-maklng, Lord Byron's love of, 579. 

Mislaying of papers, 583. 

i Missionary preacher, anecdote of in Orkney^ 274. 

Mitchell, Rev. James, Scott's description of him as tutor, 
9. His reminiscences of Scott, 29, 30. Visit to at Mon- 
trose, 67. 
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Mob Ingratitude, 343, 443. 

Moguls, last of the, 593. 9 

Bfotra, Earl of, commander of the forces in RcotUnd, 196, 
138,139. 

Molly and the kettle, 714. 

<• Mohastkby, The,” 3 vols. 12mo., 422, 434. Publication 
of. March 1820, 424. Remarks on it as a failure, 43G. 
Mqpastic establishments in Scotland, remains on the face 
of, 381. 

MoncriefT, Well wood, Rev. 81r Henry, 525. 

Money accounts, idtlce In keeping of, 41)7-8. 

panics, 341. 

Moneycrs and Oneyers, 587. 

Monks and Warriors, traditions of, 287. 

Mon* Meg, the restoration of, applied for, 488, 585 Re* 
m stored to Edinburgh Castle In 1829, €08. 

Montagu, Lord, 87, 155. 702. Letter ft oin, 155. 

Letters to, 349, 3b 1. 390* 400-1, 110. 411, 424, 4*2, 4IJ, 

449. 452- J passim 528. 

Lady, 319, 350. 

— — Lady Mary Wort ley, 10ft. 

John, tavt Duke of, 401 n. 

Home, 140. 

Montfaucon's Antiquities, 15 volumes, the gift of (tcorge 
IV, MO. 

Montgonu r>. James, Esq., 518. 

Muiit-Msrtrc 231. 

Mont more ncy, 319. 
v.ontreuil Oil. 

Montrose, Duke »*f, 190, 4^0 n. 

Montroat’s t Marquis of> *Mord given to Scott, 219. At 
Abb »t«dni d, 48'i, 491 . Am eitotc, <4x0 n 
Munjfxnny, L>av id. Lord 1 itmlM), **3 U n , G»*8- 

A lev an *t r, Esq , .8., 6 >3 « , 60 S. 

- -- C« lornl, C0H, 

— — David, Esq., fft. 

— - l'raiu'is, E«q , ft. 

Moore, General Sir John. 17k 178 206, 207, €87. 

Thomas, f.xq., 170, V13, €40, 719 Ills " Twopenny * 

Post big," 234. Visit to Abbot *dbid, WiS Sketch of, ds. 
Hi* “ Life of Sheridan," 30 1 

Letter ficun, 301. j 

-- Letters to, M.3, r *G8. | 

Judge, visit to his seat at Lamia rton, Mil 

Morals, court influence on, 38 ’j. 

Moral evil, existence of, 470. 

“ Motlut Frudttorum,** a touch of the, 580. 

More, Mrs, Dunluce, 294. 

Moreau, portrait of, 64 1. 

Morgan's, Lady, novel of O'Donncl, 614. 

“ Mon funis vat satuta ,** 720. 

Mormont hill, 259. 

Morning. The, 625. 632 ; favourable for study, memory, and 
bodily strength, GO*. 

Morning Chronicle, the, Its alhtsion to u Marmlon," 1 55. 

Post letter to, on Malda*s epitaph, 527. 

Morris-dancers, 265 ft. 

Morritt, John B. Saurey, Esq. of Rokeby, 16*. Visits Scott 
at Edinburgh, 46. Extracts from hit memorandum of 
their excursions, <5. Estimate of Scott's Conversation 
and demeanour, 163% Description of Scott as a ** lion” 
in London, 179. His ballad, 44 The Curse of Moy 191. 
Generous offers of pecuniary aid, 2*5, 246. Reminis- 
cences of SSott st Rokeby, 1812,226. Visits of Scott to, in 
1815, 321 ; In 1826. 638; in 1898, 687, In 1831, 731. Sketch 
, of, 687. Hie last parting with Scott, 731 . 

— — Letters to, 176, 191, 199, 204-5, 207, 213,226-7, 252,255-6, 


305-6, 323, 938, 331, 335, 340, 314,351, 359, 377,1** I**I68» 
602, 659. . < 

Morritt, J. B. 8., Esq., letters from, 215, aoV^jp ** 

“ Morte, Arthur, The,” 149. Southey's titUUou 
Morton, The Regent, 726* ^ 

's, Mr, pupils, 28. * 

Morven, « Tho Woody,” 289. 

*' Mothtf Goose,” origtri of. 742. 

Mottoes, Srt.D'i first composition of original ones, 333. 
"Mountain, Tht" in Pa.*liament-lTous<s 55, 156, 496. 
Mouse, Island of, 266 rie»»' Castle on, ft 

I Mow at, Mr, Lerwick, 26), 2 /j, 

Muck, Island of. $83. 

( Mull of Canty re. 294. ' 

Mull, Sound of, *89. Island of, ft. 

I Mulligrubs, 61 4. 

Mundcll, Alexander, Fmj , 137. 

Murder, singular dDouv ,ry of a pcr|*etrator, 232. 

J of W Ileghh , 236 

1 Murray , Lord G* or***, of 1745, 605. 

— Su *1**7. 

— Sir Cult on, of Eli'' ink, comptli Scott of Harden to 
marry bis daughter. 20 96 
— i,i< ntitmnt i t !on«) iJoiir.v, 4*V»-7. 

J t . ii*«w 1 oid, M i Dinner party with, 652. 

( — J* bn, of lit ought on, seentaiy «f Prims? t'liarles 
i M< w art u « it, nt of VuttS fatlur, 49. 

John, 1 *»q., I. union, purchases a share of " Marmion,” 
< lit. letter from, tb. Publisher of Ncott’s «dltbm of 
! " Qwh niton-hall,” 1 59. Overture lo llallanty »»c* to super- 

sede Constable, )€7 8. \ Salt to 8eott at AshcvtM, ltd*, 
t Projt'ciion of the Quarterly II « view, *b. Introduces a 
correspond! nee Ixt wlxt Scott and By run, V'2 ». Publishos 
“ Tull < f»l my landlord, * 1st He* les .in. “ / m/a « »r qf 
tht Mrj //• 373, 690. Ills " I ainily Libiar).” i*H8. 
Luicioua surrender ul ids cop) tight shale ut •• Mar- 
Kilou,” 70) 

letters to. 3J8. 365. 170. 

- - Letters from, U7, Tot. 

Sir Patrick, of Ochn riy re. 4 \ 4v t» , 3M» ti , Goo, CaO 

— — Patrick, Esq oi Mn» t imi, 10, 4* i . \ Uit ut ncuit to. 

59. Lcti4 rs to. 61 UJ 

Mr >V. II , »i the Edinburgh 'Iheatrc, aumu hi Dm 

play of Kuh Uoy, 3f»9, JUG. Of his management, ft is. 
Music, COG Scott’s incapacity for, 15, 509, 569, 3«8. i 
Must, andflugAf, 619. 

Mutability, human, 465. 

Mutual understanding, 717. 

" Mr Av*t Mae* outr’a Miaaoa," tale of, 673. Printed 
in Heath's “ Kejxakr, * 678 
“ MytL t its and SlursilitU * , ‘ *'5. 

Mystifying, Lord Byron's * u> of, 579. •* 

N 

M Nameless Glen,” proposed poem of. 239. 

Napier's, Colonel, “ History of the Peninsular War," oh*~ 
racter of, 687. 

Francis, Lord, 105, 114, 350, 801. 

Macvey, Esq , 651. 

Naples, residence of Scott at, 739. Portraits of Scott at, 
762. 

King of, 741-3. 

Naxmyth, Mr Alexander, painter, 367. 

National taste and delicacy, improvement of, 469. 

Nature, external beauties of, contrasted with tho chatnbot 
of death, 623-4. 
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Natural ettfeetf, Scott's early reelings for the beauties of, 11. 
NecpwUy, 578,607. 

Neighbours, 036. 
xSm, Lord, 703. 

amanuensis, 6|3. . i 

“ Nest-egg" of earning# recommended, 491 . 

Newark Castle, 120. 

Kewarkhlll, •coursing match on, 43A 
New Club, t,m. 

Newmarket, V 3. 

New ten, Lord. [»9*r Alexander Irving "J 
t;Ulx*i#8tcwart, Esq. It. A. f hi* portrait of Scott, 702, 

— scat of Mr Ediuonstonc, 59. 

New Year's l>ey, reflection* or, tD'l, 

Klcbohon, Captain, Lerwick, 201. 

- - John, the fa\ourif«* amnestic at AbboUiord, 711, 718, 
7’J). 7^3. 

Mrs Sarah, 39h < 

Miss Jane, 74,70, 78, 

Nichols, Mr lh, letter to, 7*21 . 

*■ KnicknartorW*” In a purse from Ml *» lVailllo, 210. 

Nleol. Rev. rrlnclpnl, 637- . 

>\ of the High ScIioqI, Edinburgh, sayagv oluuraclcr 

of. in, no, 31. 

Nimegycn, Scott's fatal attack nt. 7*i0. 

Niven, James, rase of homicide pl»a h d by Scott, 64. 

M Noolk Moaitrnuu, Tin," bulbul of, composed under st- 
%erc lllneao, a;i«. 

Noe»*ra del J’ticanl. 730. . * 

Northampton, Mur, hi- mess of, 31 U 371# 668 9. 

Nnrl I k rn Lights, ('(imuiiNHioiirro tor, *236. 

l.lghtlimmo Yacht, nautical tour in, 246, 258*96. 

Nations, Scott's ‘tE^ay on the Manners ami Custom* 

of." 47, 55. 

North# ute, Mr, It. A. G81. 

North. Unger. ft"». 

Northumberland, Duke of, 670. 

Duchess of, lb. 

- — excursions to, 10, 52. 

North \V(|les. 361. 

Norwegian and Danish Seamen. 270. 

Noss, Cradle and Holm of, described, 2(72. 

Note* Hooks of 1792, fift ; of 1797, extract* from, 73. 

M .W /Verr/i," remarks on the xordict of, t<6j 
* Kourjahnri, 404. 

Novelty fn literary composition, 630* 

Nuns of WiUon, 600 \ of Kilkenny* *b. 

Nynmiites, 637. 

O 

Oak wood towe£. 7*29. 

Oban, 292. ^ 

O'Catlagan. Sir Robert, Ml. 

** Occupation's gone," 700. 

Oehtcrtyra, seat of Mr Ramsay, Mb 
O'Connell, Mr. K I Harney, 062.3. 

Odin, 9721 * 

*' O'Donncl," novel of, by Lady Morgan, 614. 

Ogllvle, George, of Hurra, 3 «o. 

Mm, »*h. 

— Mon oetebU MrisM. 

«— Thomas Elliot, Esq. of Chesters, 443, 1 
Oil Gas Company, Scott chairman of, 499, 047, ftTf. 

O' Kelly, an 1« Dh foot. 062. 

Old age, not desirable, 307, 366. 

— and yowife oootety <*.©L . 

" Old Mortality," 3 rets., remarks on the tale of, 339, 


The Marmion of the Wave^ley Navels, * ib. Materiel 
of Us groundwork supplied by Hr Train, 340. Italian 
translation of, 743. [A’« "Talcs ow my Landlord," 
first series, Bee also, 59, 337-8.] 

Old Plays, 632*3. 

Shipping Company of Leith, vessel of, 537. 

womanries, 681. 

*' Omen, The,** by Galt, reviewed, G09, 614. 

O'Neill, Miss, 337,633. 

Opposition friends, Gr»2. 

Optical delusion, 586, 664. 

Orange, Prince of, 1815, 3*20. 

Orcadians, superstitions of the, 272, 274-6. Customs 273-4. 
Or ford, Lord. [Arc Horace Waljxtlr.] 

Orkney Islands, 110. Visited by Scott, 271. 

— Agriculture and fishing, 276. 

~ Earls of, 261, 267, 271*2. 

Pythoness, 276. 

Orleans, Duke of (1829), 6 13. 

Ormcs* “ History of Hlndoostan," 1 1. 

Ormlston “ auld 8aundie, the cow-balhe, at Sandy* 
Knowe," 23. 

Orphlr, clergyman of, 271. 

Oscar, whaler, wreck of the-, 239. 

Otsian's Poems, opinion of the controversy regarding, ! >**, 
2*3. 

Otter hunt at Borthwlrk-water, 132. 

Ought and mart, 619. 

Owen, Mr William, 168. 

Oxford xisiied by Scott, 102. His account of, to Ml* * <o- 
ward, 103. And to Mr Klli*», %l, It, visited 1320, Ms. 
Feelings of retrospection at, *0. 

V 

Pacstum, murder at, 712. Excursion to. 713. 

Tainting, Scott's incapacity for, 15, 57a 
Panics, money, 310-1. 

Pantomime clown, 091*. 

Tapa, Isle of, 965. 

Papers, mislaying of, 583. 

Paps of Jura, 292. 

Parents, attention to, recommended, 442. 

Paris, Dr, ,73*. 

Paris, Seott's first visit to. 319.' Aspect of, after the battle 
of Waterloo, 319-21 . Rex isited In 1626, 641 - W6 
Park, Mr Archibald, 116, 117. 

Mungo. 116. Anecdotes of, ib-, 117. 

Parliamentary Reform, 712 pastim 720. Speech nt Jedburgh 
against, 720. Hill for. carried, ib. 

Parrot, death of one, ft 38 . 

Passion, human progress of, 691. 

Patent medicine offers. 003. 

Paterson, Rev. N., 792. 

Tetcr. •* the thing Old Mortality/ 9 39 Meets Sc- tl 

at Dunottar, ib , 340. 

" Patrick Fleming," eong of, 443. 

Paul, Bit G. O., 197-8-9. 

Paul Jones, Scott's reminiscences of, 520. 

" Part's UtTsns to itts Risivolk," proffered terms of 
publication, 313. Plan and progress of the ©oro posit h n, 
49., 323-9. Publication oC, In January 1816, 329. 

Peasant and pig, flfchto of the, 638. 

Pedantry, military, 448. • 

Pool, Right Uou. Sir Robert, Hart., accompanies King 
George tV. to Edinburgh, 482. His sp ee ch regarding 
Scott, 481. Letter from, on Gw royal vMt» 437. lib 
cerk blanche for an Anti -Catholic administration £1827] 
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657. Bust of Scott at Dgayton Manor. Letter to, front 
Sir Francis Chantrey, regarding it* 763. 

Feel-house, S55. 

Peninsular; war, the* Scott's desire to visit the scene of, 900. 

. Anecdote of a Scotch visitor to* to. Spain , afiuirt 

Penny chap-books, Scott's collection of, 34. . 
Fenftycuick-house, 14. 

Pension to Mrs Grant of Laggan, 532, 585. 

M cabbing a,*' 585. 

offer of a, declined, 706. 

Pent land Frith, 272-3. Skerries, 973. 

Pepys* M Diary,'* u7G, 591, 001. 621. 

Fercival, Right lion. Speucer, 193-4. 

Mrs. 282. / 

"Tcrcy anecdotes,*" mistalement in, regarding Scott. 9 nA 

" '* Reliqucs of Ancient Poetry,'* an early fa*ourft* 

with Scott. 11,32, 8‘i. 

Periodical criticism, state of. In 1809, 171 . 

Peter) lead, '.'.V 9. s Jf 

" i\t*r <>* the Vninrh" 496. 

Peter Pindar, 6*4. i 

" i‘i tor's Letters to his Kinsfolk/* 404. Letter on, 16. 

*• pEvrait. or tins Pk*k," 4 Vols. progress of, 474, 476, 493, 
Publication of, January 1823, 495. ** Peverll** anecdote, 

49f#. 

l’l.ihpliAugh, battlefield of, visited, 398. Anecdote of one 
of the tJuin lit, 399. 

Phillips, hir George, Hart., 6*2. 

Mnj<,r, 25.1. 

. - Sir Rich a rd, 113. 

-- - Thomas, I’wj.. It. A., Ids portrait of Scott, 762. 

Pldpps. “a certain Mrs," tricks of, G81. 

l*l*iu a. U 7 . 139 . 


Planting and forming, SCI. 

— Alnwiek park, 670. « 

M riant# cmfm/ in Shetland, 969. 

Piatanus at Kalso, 32, 438. 

Platoff, Batman, mooting of Scott with. 390. Anscdoto^oif 
to. Tbo alleged prototype oi 1 Touch wood/* to. n. 
Flayors, temperament of, 347* 

Playfolr, Frcf^ssor, 156. 

" tHmckr “ blackguardly so called/* GOG. 

Plummer, Andrew, of Mlddlestcad, K»q , 87, 117, IIS. 

Misses, 1)7. 

Plunkett, Lord, 559, 563. 

M PoiCHis, The/* an Imitation of Crabbe, It*. 

Poet, sketch of a young. 506. 

Poetical criticism, 121. 

- — genius, Scott's, 483. 

temi»erauirnt, 447. 592. 

M Poktical Wouks/* 12 Vols,, new edition with introduc- 
tions and notes, 703. Mr Turner** illustrations of, 74U, 
Poetry, 228. 325, 579, 584, 606. 

writing of, 341. 

— dramatic, 440-2, 44o. 505. 

octo- syllable rUuim, 195, 206. 

descriptive, 22U. 

sacred, 229. 

narrative, 249. 

— - of Lord Byron, JW9, 579, 742. 

of Crabbe, 229, 

of Drydeit, 87, 135, 139, 140, 1&T-6. 

or Mrs Homans, 506. 

1 of Johnson, 196. 

j of Wordsworth, 149, 441. 650. 693. 

| Scott's estimate of his own. 472. 506. 

! "Poetry contained In the Warertoy Hovels," t obit eat bn* 


" /'inw.oi-A/' 9.4*1, 957. J of. 475. 

riche? *u. portrait of, 644. v! Poefs and Moralists. 3GO. 


Piets. r t \. 

castle, Lerwick. 260-1. Ik1« of Mousa, 266. 

Pietnrcsqtir, Tom Pilfilr’s exposition of the. 2*34. 

Piety and viitue, cultlvalion of, In the high ranks of life, 

Pic. i* t Ahhi.tsford, 4 X 1 . 

I '^con*. 7»t, 


1 Poisoning, trial in a rase of, 655. 

' Pole, Mr Fred., lett* r from, with offer of motKy. .V“» 
! Poller, commissioners of, 6U5. 

Poller, Baron de, 41ft, 423. 

' politics, 390, MW. 

[ political aggression, 673-4. 

! consistency, G59, 602. 


Pigol, hlr liuyh, commander of the Barham frigate, 731-8. 
” Pilot, The." Mr Cooper's novel of, 52U. Drams of, 640. 
rinKerton, John. 5C». Writes a play, 236. Ills " History of 
Scotland/' :m. 

Pipi r, Mr. of Mousa, 267. 

" Piranesi's Views," 607. 

■■ Pt h ate, Tilt," 3 Vols.. progress of its composition, 463. 

Publication of, December 1*21, 470. 

Pitcairn, Dr, 2. 

•» (Robert, Esq.) “Ancient Criminal Trials," 499. Re- 
view of, 1 03. 

Pitinilly, Lord. [Sc* bfuttypmnp ] 

Pitscottiu's “Chronicles ofSootland/' 50, 165, 502,594. 
Pitt. Right Hon. William, hli approbation of “The Lay/' 
123. 

Letters of, 6*5. 

His death, 137. 

end Fox, history of the etanaaa to. In Marmton, 155. 

Anniversary, the, Song* tor, 851* 443. 

Fladda, Isle ofp295. 

* Plagiarism, 8eott falsely charged with, from Coleridge, 
200-1, and from Vida, to. 
flantagenet* of England, t03. 

Planting, 694. 


reform, G63. 

trials (17941.62. 

Polllo, Roman villa, ruins of, 74V. 

Pol wart h, Lord. [Set iluph Scvtt <tf Har<Un ] 

11 Poly dure/* ballad of, 230, ftUft, 

Pomona, mainland of Orkney, 272. 

Pompeii, excursion to, 741- 
Pondicherry, 254. , 

Ponsonby, Governor Sir P., Malta. m \ . 

the lion. Dr, 568. 

” the Hon. Miss, Llangollen, 664. 

Pcmtopiddan's " Natural History of Norwsy/* 265. 

Poor Laws, the, 352, 

Poor, treatment of the, 348 9, 362, 362, 365, 387, 421. 

Pope, 27, 189,949,854. 

Pope's Homer, 6, 195, 

Popery. [Sm GcUMMm.1 

M Popular Poetry, and Imitation* or the Ancient Ballad.* 
£foe Essay* an.) 

Porpolsas* 437* 

Port Coon, cave o4 204. 

Portland, Duke o£ 183. 

Portraits and other pictures at Abbotsford, 387, 303-4* 

Port *09*, K3,M. 

* 
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,vfaftto,7S4. 

Posty dlBorgo, Russian minister at Pacta, 687, 648, 644. 
to, 741-3. 

> Sanction," 8 it. . 


fem dnwice, speculations on a kqm of, 679, 680. 

Presbyterian Church, 768. 

Preiton, Sir Robert, Bart., 704-6. 

Frestoftpans, Scott's residence at, In 1779, 7. Revisited, 
14, 706. 

Pride, 757. 

44 Prince of Darkness," 498. 

Princes, lot of, 606. 

Pringle, Alexander, Esq. of Whytbank, letter from, on 
Marmlon, 164-8. 

Alexander, Junior, Esq., accompanies Seott to the 

Continent In 1816, 316, 330-1. 

James, Esq., visit to, at Torwoedlee, 383. 

— ■ ■— Sir John, 199. 

M., Esq. of Clifton, 7, 400. 411. 

— — Mr Thomas, original editor Of 44 Blsekwood'a Maga- 
sine," 346. Sketch of. 640 n. 

Prior, Mathew, his “ Alma" and* Solomon," 726. 

Prison reform, 680. 

" Private Lettors of the 17th Century," projected publica- 
tion of, 466. Specimen of, 467. 

Privy CounfcfHofc, frropostf Of 44 a sage," 636. 

— - rank of, declined, 706. 

Proctor, Peter, Esq. CHammlS, 60. 

Profession, advloo on the choice of one, 499. 

— learned, 636. 

— overstocked, AM. 

" PeoiUWowM MisoKMuwBoua," flrst collect ion of. in 
6 Vott., p*blfelted in 1837, 86). 

Prosing bores,' 368, 431. • [SreBoree.] 

“Fboyixciai. ARTiQtimsi or Sootlauo," 9 Vols. 4to, 
published in 1818, 387. 

PraKriatife fa Primes, 1816. 818-19. 

Public buildings, 643. 

Ptticl, IE 

Pulpit eloquence, 677. 

Punishment Iqr death, 680. 

Purdle, Charles, 438. 494. 

Thomas, promoted from a poacher Mo the service of 

Scott, 116. ins peculiarities, 80k 866, 878, 896. 410, 693, 
618. Description of his person, 433. Anecdotes of, 46., 
433, 608, 634-6, 643-4. Ills death and epitaph. 703. 

Fprgstall, Countess of, letter toSCott oil her marriage, 79. 
Her bereavements, 464. Affecting letter of Soon to, 46. 

Pyramids of Egypt, Interesting only from association, 831, 
69T. ^ ' 


M Cue**#," Highland, 9*9, *7* 436. , 

Quarantine, 736, 739. 

“ Quarterly Review, The," projection of. IS; SooU's let- 
ters to Rills on, 46., 171 ; to Mr OUfbrd, 169 \ to Thomas 
Soott, 178; to lirSha^k W* and to Mr Merritt, 176. 
PubUcatlon of, eommenoed in February 1809, 169. ScotCs 
contributions to, «!., lit, 861, 386,846,691,614,661, 673, 
! 6881 iwtlesof "Triermaln t V3S4t of 44 We verity 802 ; 

of 44 The Lord of the Islet." 898; of **OW Mortality." 
/ 338 i of "The Pirate," 470 1 44 M !lf All* 1 *** Eovekk" 

i! LA. - , 

M Qomaunoo-MAue*' A tda, Strutt's romanpo of, pub- 
lished by Scott, 169. 

y. Duke ot; 619, 68k 684. 


H Qounxu Duawabp," 3 Voly In progress, 493, 496, 497 ; 
publication of, In June 1833, 663 1 s uc c es s of, 6p4 j on the 
Continent, 46. ; criticism of, by Mr Senior, 43. 

Quillen 883 p*g 286. 

R 

Rachrin, Isle of; 394. 

Raddiffe, Dr, 238. 

— Mrs, novels of; 748. 

Radical Reformers, 341, 408, 409, 412; alarms occasioned 
by, in 1819, 413; 1820, 439. 

Rae, Mr Clestrom, 274, 276-7. 

Right Hon. Sir William, Bari., 33, 42 a., 78, 320, 388, 

413, 679, 606, 61 1, 657. 

— Sir David. [ See Lord Etkgrove.] 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, his portraits of Scott, 163, 173, 391, 
394, 473, 629, 762 ; knighted by King George IV., 487 ; 
his death, i6. 

— Lady (Scott), aunt of 8ir Walter, 633. 

“ Ragman's Roll," the Bannatyne Club edition, 107 n. 
Railroads, 534, 644, 547. 

Ramsay's, Allan, 44 Tea-table Miscellany," 6, 23 ; " Ever- 
green," 8. 

Rev. E. B., 624. 

James, Esq., Scott's fellow apprentice, 14, 46. 

John, Esq. of Ochtertyro. 69, 332 ; letter from, on the 

44 Lenore," 70. 

Rat-catcher, 719. 

Rattray-hcad, 259. 

Ravelstone House, 36. 

Raven, anecdote of a, 639. 

Ravensworth, Lord and Lady, 668. 

Lord, 722. 

Castle, Wellington and Scott at, 6G9. 

Ravenswood, Villa of, 722 n. 

44 Ravishment," 642-3. 

Reay, Lord, country of, 377 ; tenantry of, 380. 

Recipes for illness, 393-4. 

Reden, Baron, 43 n. 

44 Rkooavntlbt," 3 Vols., publication of, in June 1824, 5M. 
Rees, Mr Owen, 133, 127, 134,308, 410. 

Reform, political, 663. 

Bill, 747. 753. 

Bill riot in London, 731. * 

44 Refreshing the machine/' 306. 

Regalia of Scotland. ‘ [See Scottish.] 

Reggeraburg Castle, 80 a. 

Regimental Mess, 414, 449. 

41 Reiver's Wedding," ballad of the, 97- 
Religion, enthusiasm in, 533. 

of France, 643. 

44 Religious Dxscoumsss by a Laymau," history of their 
composition, 676; publication of; the gift of Scott, 678. 
Motives, 683, 

44 Rellqulss Trottcoslanses, or the Gabions or Jonathan Old- 
buck," proposed publication of, 883, 616, 797, 738. 
Reputation, literary, 219. 

44 Resolve, The," a poem, 80S. 

Resources, Mental, 888. . 

Rest on. Lord. [See Haiti Hgghi.] 

Rhodes, Island of; 748. 

Rhetoric, 606. 

44 JUpewr*# 6ffem" 381, 978, 829. v 
Rice, Spring, Esq., 685. , 

Richardson, John, Esq., London, Character of, 249. Anec- 
dote of his angling, 488 a. Last Interview with Soott, 
760. 
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Richardson, John, Esq., letters to, 190, 950, 389, 108. 

Dr, Fort Rush, 998, 399. 

Samuel, 578. 

Airs, Tulsehill (late Mrs Terry), €89 n. 

Rich A old Willie's Farewell," Miss Seward's ballad oL 96. 
Riddell house, 399. Family of the Riddells, ib. 

John, Esq., 3sX 

* Thomas, -of Canals ton, 621 . 

Ridicule, the fears of, 650. 

Ring, a, from Hermitage Castle, 731. 

Ritchie, David, original of “ The Black Dwarf/* 74. 

Mr Alexauder S., Musselburgh, 761. 

Ritton, Joseph, tlu anthiuary, M, 95, 98. Ills horror of 
animal food, placed mi by Ley don, 98, 99, 135. Metrical 
sketch of, by Lcyilou, 101. Death of, 109 His M Life of 
* Arthur," ib. 44 Essay on Romanes and Minstrelsy," d. 

44 Northern Garland," ib. 

Robertson, Her. Dr, Mctgle, 61. 

■ George, of Cltiniistoii, 72. 

Fat rick, E*n , “lVicnl," anecdote of, 4 96. 

— — 653. 

Rev. Principal. 12. 190. Ills senmms, 30. Latter days 

of. 232. 14 History of Scotland," 002. 

Robespierre, 710. 

Robin Hood, 229. 

Robinson Crusoe, 2.V’. 

Rubicon, Sir J >hn, 500. 

“ lion Roy," A Volv • project* d, 317, 351, Published 31st 
IhH’CinlNir, IS17. 357. 

. — . dra'i i of, M Its extraordinary sucooss in the Kdln- 
burgh 1 htatre, Ja*», 39t». Performance of, witnessed by 
Gi*t>rv 1\ , -tel. 

Rob lloy'a gun, 219, 347, 353. Uts tpltuchan* the gift of Mr 
Tra n, tin i 

Robroy nt ou, Mb. 

Robson's*’ Uruioh Herald," 718. 

4i Hod to Selkirk," 5 Jft. 

Rot bucks, 7U9. 

Roedeer, Y\ 

Roger*, Samuel, K»q*. his school, anecdote of 8cott, 30. 

Wtt. * 

. - - American Commodore, 26a. 

1 IIokbr\." pm in of, comnunced, 215. Correspondence 
with Mr Mnfritl on the scenery and ant-quitles of its lo- 
calities, ib. Progress or, 224-7. Publication of, in De- 
cember, 1812. 231. 

Roktby Park, Scott's first visit to, 180. Desct Iptlonof, 181. 

Keiisitcd, 225, 321, 638, 687, 731. 

Holland, Adam, Esq , 705. 

Kollo, Lord, 611. 

Rome, residence of Scott at, 743-9. 

•* Rome In the Nineteenth Century," 3 Vols., by MU* Wal- 
die, 33* 

Roman statue In bronce, rellque of one discovered, 424. 
— WalL Northumberland, 32, 74. 

Romance, Scott's last attempts In, 739. 

Roinilly, Sir Samuel, 250. 

Rorle More's " Nurse," 282. Drinking born, ib, 

Bose, William Stewart, Esq., 103, 128. Lines on fioott 
visiting him at Ouodlmore, 145. HU servant fflnvee, 
« yclept Caliban,” 801, 432. VIslU Abbotsford, 45, Anec- 
dotes of Lord Byron, 578. HU “ Ariosto," 889, 
Roscbank, Scott's visit to, 83, 43. Letter from, desoribing 
his amusements at, 43* Bequeathed to Scott by hU uncle, 
115. 

* Rosebery, Earl o( 761. 

Ross, Dr Adolphus "tt, 714. Last rUU to Sortt, 749. 


•4*4 

Ross, Mrs Dr, 753. 

— — Mr. Collector, Lerwick, 861, ML 
Rots-shlre, hiUs of, 260. •* 

Rosslyn Chapel, 99. 

— Countess of, 142. . Her death, 314 a* 

Rost of the start tide, 379. 4 

Round towers, 439. 

Rousseau, 379. 630. 

RowdlU, lsh of Harris, 38). Church and aonumonu, 381-2. 

44 Rowland's letting off the humours," Ac , publication of, 

306. 

Royal Academy, London. 498, Accident at dinner of; 533. 
Royal Rank of Scotland, 693. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, 36. Scott elected president 
of, 443- 4. HU demeanour In office, 499, 309. Their por- 
trait of Soon, 768. 

— Club, dluncr at, 583. 

of Literature prqjcct oC 446. 438. 

Roxburgh, John, Duke © C 9ft, 103, 130, 

Club, Scott elected a member of, 497*9. 

Rating passion strung in death, instances of the, 10,630, 718* 
Kuiu, Ulo of, 885. 

Russel, Claud, Krq.« 96, 74 *»., 57A 

John, Professor of Chi.l-wl Surgery, 33. 

— - Lord John, 750, 

Dr, 312 

— * Major-General Sir James, of AshestieL 03, fill, 583, 

593. CIO. 

Ru«Ma, Empress Dowager of, 538. 

Ruimlans in France, 1915, 319. 

Rutherford, Andrew, Esq , 632. 

Dr Daub t, uncle of Sir Walter Soott, X 35, 88, 101. 

Sudden death of, 416.1ft. Hit talenia In ehemUfry, 418, 

Dr John, grandfather of Sir Walter Scott* X 9. 80, 

Character of, a* a m ed io* I professor* 30. 

— - *. John, Keq, of Xdgerstone, 411. 

Robert, K*q .W.8., 418, 382, 

Aunc, married to Walter Scott, the father ef the poet, 

3. [ See Mrs Scott.] 

Christian, aunt of Sir Walter Scott, 3, 315. Letters 

to, 62, 66, 76. Advice io tli« composition of the Lady of 
the Lake, 192. Illness and death of, 416-19, 

Mias Janet, aunt of Sir Walter Scott, X 

Ruthvea, Lady, 789,763. 

Ratty, Dr, the Quaker, Joernal of, 793 w. 

S 

■ebhsth-day dUolpUno, X 
SachevrrslL Dr, 3a?. 

44 Saouea'a, Sin Rear a. Lira, Lgvraae, a an Stars Pa* 
rsBi," 8 Vols. 4to., commenced in 1809, IS; published * 
1809, 162. 0 

Sailors* Proverbs, 710, 

St Albans, Duke o < risSte Abbotsford* 868. Overtures of 
to Mrs CoutU, 580, 

8t Andrews, 48f. RevUStod ltt tBff, S83. Peritafs ef re- 
trospection at, ib. 

Si Bride, church oft at De af M e, T86. 

St Catherines, VTX *75 
M Cohuaba Ulaitd. (ftefria] 

St Kevins SeXbSXmX 
at Patrick's OsU ed ra LHS. 
fit hsrit dr lltdhi, till 

-Satar Borax's Well," 3 Vols., first suggestion 1m St* 

fmrnxtox nmmm4iiuDbs T 

eember 18*3, 513. 

— Drama c< 814. 
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flt ItW'l Border Game,. if. 

.SfBkflfMlMfe.Ubrary, DnJ>lin v ftM. 

Era." Tale dr, 4*73. t fit* “ Pair Maid 

» 4 > m *.'*! 

^|ite Room* The/* a periodical paper of J olin BalJuntymj'n, 

Hannon, Rsblng, 423 n., 434. 
u Salutation of tu '0 old Scottish Lairds CHH. 

Salt, use or, 747. 
gaxnothraelan Myitfrim, 683. 

Rancho Panasa, *200, 248, 327, 3 22. 

Handa, Island or, 269. 

Sands, W. XI., Esq., 639. 

Sandy. Know©, 2. Scott’s residence at In Ills infancy, 7, 
2*2. Description of, it. Visit to, 1*2. Last % i «it to, 7*29. 

" Hans Cumides," 621. 

" Saunders Fairford AO, 61. 

Saunders and Ottloy, Messrs, literary offers from, 678. 
Muxing, the mother of riches, 700 
Have, Marshal, 253. 

“ Hayings and Doings*” Ilook 4 *, 68 K 
Scalloway Castle, 264*6. Town and harbour, U>. Sea 
monsters off, ib. Sword dance at, 265. 

Hcarba, Isle of, 29*2. 

Scarlet t, Captain, 6*8. 

Schiller’s tragedy of *' tho Robber*." M. 
u Si hnuriHirlchfH" use of, 109. 

Science and Learning, early neglect of deplor d, 13. 
Science, advancement of, 696, 

School discipline. 8. 

Schoolboys* wateh, simile of, 720. 

Hohoo) master, anecdote of Scott's. 313. 

Scotch agents, and middlemen in Ireland, 696. 

— . Artisans, 432 n, 

- Banks, proposed alter at ions of their system, WM-I. 
Meeting of Edinburgh inhabitants regarding, 61 1-12. Pe- 
tition against opposed by Scott, 612. [Set Malar hi M*i' i- 
groMdVr.] 

charity and hospitality contrasted, 472. 

Seottlsh dormant titles, 613. 

— Historians, 602. 

- — Peerages forfeited, hints for their restoration. 183. 

— Regalia, Commission to search for, 358 ; names of tho 
Commissioners, 359 ; correspondence regarding, 359, 361 ; 

« mystery of their concealment, 359, 3 «», 362 ; thulr disco, 
very, February 4, 1818, 359, 360; anecdote of Scott at, 
880; Sir Adam Fergus son appointed keeper, 361. 
8o<yttand, advancement of education In, 525; deficient in 
claasioal learning, 526. 

Commission regarding Us Colleges, 636. 

— - English legists tlou for, 616 . 

* Union with England, 61 4. 


ECOTT, Sim WA8TKI, Bart, of Abbotsford— his Aero- 
»soofttpsx»pp. 1-17. 

-w Xtya *n*asfey, l, 18-23, Parentage S2. 
Ilfldni^jBsn In thaCotlega Wynd, Edinburgh, IMh 
August Bill 4. HU Ufa endangered by an unhealthy 
tpw s%48. B eao tn ea lame In bU eighteenth month, 5. 
Sent to thaArm-howee of Sandy -Know*, A Saved from 
inte nd e d mnsrdett A First oouselouaneae of existence. 
<h» tk Anecdotes of Ids resldsuoe at Sandy-Knowe, 83-4. 
Semtfnhto fburth year to Bath, 6. Reminiscences of hU 
demraey to, and rsaidenoe there, 7, 21. First Introduction 
to the Theettp, 7, 34 1 and reminiscence of it fifty years 
afterwards, St. Returns from Bath to Saadyknowe, 7. 


Scott, Hm Waltuu — r 

1777-1785 — Residence at Pre^lonpans, 7, 25? at George 
Square, Edinburgh, 8, 24. Sent to the High School ot 
Edinburgh, 8, 25. School anecdotes, 9-12, 26-33. Ills 
tutor Mr Mitchell's reminiscences of him, 29-3). 1782.— 
Sent to the Grammar School of Kelso, 10, 11. First ac- 
quaintance there with tlio Hallantyne*, 32. Removed to 
the College of Edinburgh. 12, 17, 33. Dislike of the 6 reek 
language, 12, 36. Progress In other classes, 12, 33. Col- 
lege anecdotes, 12. 10-2, 48. 

1785^1792. — Apprenticed to his Father as Writer to the 
Signet, 13, 36. His suburban walkB, 13, 33. Early ill 
ness, 14, 35. Residence at Rosebank, 33. Meets Robert 
Burns, 37. Idtorary associates, 39. First excursion to 
the Highlands. 38. Literary Societies, 16,40. Early com- 
panions, 13, 16, 40 Studies for the Bar, 16, 40, fio. Per- 
sonal appearance, 44. First love, 45, 65, 69. Lines on, 68. 
Member of the Speculative Society, 48 ; bis Esvnys road 
there, ib. Excursion to Northumberland, ami Letters 
on Ktodden field, 49. 

1792-1796. — Called to the Bar (11th July 1792), 17, 61. Se- 
cond excursion to Nortlmtn’nerland, 52. Hr»t expedition 
Into l.lddesdalf, 53. German studies, 55. 6!*, 72. Excur- 
sion tr the Highlands, 58. Jedburgh Assises, w). Plan of 
Edinburgh Volunteer Cavalry start* 1, 61. Play- House 
riot, ib. Trail dation trwn IJurjcr, 66. 7 Publication 
of, 68-71. 

1797. Organization of the E lirilmr^h Volunteer ( nvalry, 
and appointed Uuartennastor, 72. Tour to the Lakes of 
Cumh t land, 71. M.»ot«with Miss Carpenter at Gil aland, 
,b. Mintage, 21th Jtavtolicr, 79. 

17H8, 17 f 9. — Early married life, George Street Edinburgh, 
79; at Castle Street, No 39, (A ; at La'Swade Cottage, 
8.). W rite i *' War-»ong of the Edinburgh Light Dra- 
goon-," si ; and version ot Goethe’s tragedy ot 41 Goetz 
Yon Berlieliliigcn,” ttu Visits London, *2. W r.tes “ Tho 
House of Aspen," #/». letter to his mother on the death 
of his Father, 8.1. Ills first original Ballad', 44 Glenfltl- 
Kis, 4 ** Thi Lveot St John," 44 The i.itty I trot her,’* 44 The 
I 1 ire ftjmV Both well Ca-ik\" 4 * The Mn-pherd's Talc," 

I and *• Fragments," 8-1 6. ftbluts 44 Apology for 'tales of 
| Terror *’ at the ltalluntyne pr- j* - tho origin of his con- 
i nexion with that establishment, 87 . Appointed Sheriff 
I of Selkirkshire, lbtli December 1799. ib 
1800- 1802. — Preparation of 14 Tho Hinder MinM relay,” hb 
pafum 91. Correspondence with George Ellis, 91-94. 
Ballad of 14 Cadyow Castle," 91. Publication of tho 
44 Border Minstrelsy," Vols. 1. tit II., tb. 

1892, 1803. — Preparation of \ ol. 1 1 1. of 44 The Minstrelsy," 
90, 98 ; and of 41 Sir Tita»r«.m," »6. Ballad of 4 * The Rei- 
ver’* Wedding, 4 * 97. Commencement of 44 The Lay of 
the X*st Minstrel," 100. Vint to London, 101 ; and to 
Oxford, HC. Publication of 44 Tho Minstrelsy,' 4 VuL 111., 
I<*3. 

1803, 1804. — Contributions to "TIwj Edinburgh Kaview. 
105, 1 13. Preparation of “ Hir Tristrou. 44 106 pnw'm 113. 
Corr* spondenee with Elle, ib. Visit of Wordsworth, 
110. Publication of 44 Sir Trl-drem, 44 113. Rum oral to 
Ashestiel, ill. Possession of Rosebank by his uncle’s 
bequest, 1 15. His yearly revenue at this period, ib. 
1805.— Publication of "The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
January, 1 19. Partnership with James BaUantyne, 123. 
Advance of hit literary, and decline of Ida professional, 
reputation, 123-4. Literary projects, 123. Edition of thi 
British Poets, ire., 123-7. Commencement of Dry den’s 
Life and Work*. 127. 44 Waverley” begun, and laid aside, 
ib> Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 45. Ex- 
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Scott, Sir Walter — # 

cursion to Cumberland, and rlalt to Wordsworth, 132. 
GUsland, 133. Alarm of French invasion, 45 . Writes 
44 The Bard's Incantation," ib. Visit of Southey, ib. Cor- 
respondence regarding Dry den, 133-4. 

1800.— Affair of the Clerkship of be^ion, 136. Visit to 
London, ib. Appointment of Clerk of ticssiou, 138, 142, 

1 Iff. Duties of, commenced, ami description of them, .141 . 

■ Writes " bong on Lord Melville's acquittal," 143. En- 
gages in party politics, 143. Contribution* to the Edin- 
burgh Review, ib. Publication of “ Ballads and l.\ ricst 

^•Pieces,” ib. Edition of “i$lingsi>y*s Memoirs, " ib. 

1807, 1808. — Com inducement of " Maruiion," 143. Visits 
Loudon, 143, Gundimore, ib . ; and Litchfield, ib. Ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Commission on Scotch Juris- 
prudence, 147. (> 31arjuiun" published, 23d Fcbiuary 
ISOS, 1&0. “ Dry den's Life and Works” published in 
April 1808. 136. Commencement vt “ l'he Lite and Works 
of Swift/* 139. " Life and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler." 
ib. Somers** Tracts, 13 Yob*.. ib. Edition of ” Mrutt's 
Quectihoo-hull,” ib. Publication of “ Memoirs of Cap- 
tain Curleton/* ib; and of “ Sir Kolwrt Cary," ib. Visit 
of Joanna Ballin', 161, utid of Mr and Mrs Morrilt, I OJ. 
Visit of Mr John Murray, and organists t hin *i *’ Thu 
Quarterly Rein v, ** 168 /*« itsim 173, Riipturc with Con- 
stable K Co. 1U6, 172-4. Partnership with John llallan- 
tvae St Co. r. l. Projection of * The Ktiinburgh Annual 
Register, ” 108. 172 ;w«iw 17*. 

I HU). — Procure* commutation of Mitcurc in Iwhaif of a 
convict l burglar, 178-9. Visits London with his wife 
and duottiiu r. 179. Mr MoriiH'i ilwrrlptKm u t him a** 
••Millin' mt^wti, ib. Contribution to the first number 
of ” The Quarterly Review," 1W» first visit to linkcby, 
ih, K\eur»ioM to tbo Highlands with Ills wife and datigii- j 
ter, and eominuu » ini til of “ Tim Lad> ol the f»ttkc/‘ { 
181. * 11 * tlr-»t si.tlit of Lord Byron's Satire, ib. i'uhU- 

cation of “.'ittdli i ’« Life t ud Hist** Papers,” lyi. Soiiiers'n 
Tracts, i5. Intlueitee in theatrical shall** — Miss Bail lie * 

•* l*‘annl ( v Led ml/' J *^*7-7- 

*n! 0 . - Affair* of his brother Thomas Scott, I ■*.'% I«i. Pul»- ; 
lleation of "Thu Lady of the Laki " in April. 191-2. : 
Gradual reconciliation with ('unstable, 192. Hratilsit 
to the Hebrides, 197. Habrldlan Notes to ” Broker « 
Boswell,” 19*. Inclines to visit th© soon© of the Pan* 
insular war, Falsely accused of plagiarism* ItiO.1. 

Publishes “ The Life and Poetry of Mis* Seward," 38 1. 

’ Waterley resumed, and again laid aside, 201-2. Com- 
iiiencciDint ol* “ The LdrnUorph Annual Register,” 2<J3 
•♦Essay oil Judicial lhluhn," ib. Schema i*f going to 
India, 2 ° I • 

181?. — “ The Vi '.inn of lion Rodarkk.** puldlrhcd in July. 
201 . W rites ” The Poacher,” In Imitation of Crabbe, 
* 117 . “ Uifrrnn of Allt^ldora,” 308. “ The Resolve,” t&. 
Edition of “ Secret History of King James I.," it*. Oon- 
tribution to tht Quarterly Review, ib. Purcliase of Ab- 
botsford, *09, 214. Commencement of •• Rake by,* 215. 

191*.— Correspondence with L«>r»i Byron, 220. Removal 
from Asbcstlel to Abbotsford, May* 22*. Progress of 
building, planting, Ac., 2*3. Progress of” Rokeby " and 
” 'Ilia Bridal of Trlermaln,- 224-7. Visit to Uokeby Park, 
2 * 5 . Correspondence with Crabbe, 229. Edinburgh An- 
nual Register, 235. Publication of ** Carey** r^ms.” 43. i 
and of ” BoUhy ” in December, 231. 

1$I3. — Publication of - The Bridal of Triermalu” In 
February, 234. Embarrassment of the sffairs of John 
* Bellamy ns A Co., 23 9 pamtn 246. Negotiations with 
Constable for relief, 237-9. New purchase of land, 2». 


Hcott, Sib Wutm~ • 

Expresses of John BallantyMlbr money, K gljjjjpigb 
ious to withdraw horn donnaadon with the IhSijK^ 
*39. Yearly Income at this period, 912. The PrW^ip* ’ 
getiCs offer of the Laureatsahip, to. | docUited, 

Loan of £4000 from the Duke of 'luccleueh* 242. Uecturt- 
mtuceinent of ” Waverley." and progress of H The Lord . 
of the Isles," 246. Desirous of visiting the Allied Armies, 
249. Resists u proposed taxation uf H tiirtrf 24). 

Writes Address of the City of Edinburgh to the Print* 
Regi'itt, aud receives civic honours, 249, 252. Writes 
songs lor the Pitt Club Anniversary, 2M. 

1814.— Insuulty of Henry Weber, Scott’s amanuensl«,^29l . 
Contributions t* " tUustmthm* of Northern AntUpd- 
ties," *52. letters on Um* sMicStion of Napoleon, ib. 
Publication of ” Hvu.t* Life and Works.* 19 Vole.. In 
July, 254 ; and of •• Wavering." 2». W riles " Essays on 
Chivalry" and ” The Drama" to. Diary of hi* Vojago 
In the Light-House Yarlit to Orkney, Hbetloml, the He- 
brides, and coast of Ireland, lad ter In verst* from 

l.nrwlck to Uni Duke Of Buccleuch, *W; and cormspon- 
denro with, oh tho death of the Duchess, 297. Corw- 
spondenev on " Waverhw." SOW. Progress of ” Tho I^ord 
of the Inles,** 3Ki and of •• tiny Manner* 

ing,*’ 304-0. " IMVcthiiig of the Machine," 30*i-7. PuIh 
lleatiou of •• The Memoric of the HonuTvlllea,' aiwl of 
“ H«tu latiil's Pooms/* 306. 

lsI5. — Publication of •♦ The Lord oMhe Isles" l«l Jains* 
ary, Uni ; and of ” Guy Mannerlng," 307, Visits London 
with bis wife and daughter, 315. Introduction to Lord 
Byron, 311. Presented to the Fritter Regent. 312- Dinner 
at Carlton House, 45. Tour to the Confluent, BVtd vial* 
lo the Held Of Waterloo, 314. Meeting with t!» Biltpemr 
Alexander, und the Duke uf Welilngtnii, W0. Last hirel- 
ing with Lord Il%r«ti t 8*1. «rt»trv» to AW»otsford. 45. 
Publication of - The Weld of Widerioo/* October. .1*4; 

“ The Antiquary/* 325-fM and ”lUr«ld 11 w Dauntless,” 
45. Hong on “ The Banner of Ituccleueh/ , 3J7. Prepara- 
tion of Paul** Letter* to his Kinsfolk," 315 pattern 329 

1816. — Publication of ” Paul's I^iokts." ffi January. * 0 % 

and “Tbo Antiquary/' In May. itfO. AtfhsdsHsI for- 
tune from the death of his brother Major Heart, 831. 
Excursion in the Highlands, 285. Writes Htatorlrsl 
Sketch of the year 1814. 33d. Publication of tho ” Taira 
of my Landlord," First Herlas, in Dwembt r, ib. • 

1817. - •' Harold the Dauntless" published In January, 840. 
Aspire* to he a Baron of. the Exche<pier, 941 i First 
attack of cramp In the stomach, 313. 8«*»ry «f "Tho 
Doom of Dev orgoil/* M l. Writes Kemble's KdlfitMtrgh 
farewell ad<!ress, 9W. ” Rob Roy" projected. 317. Wriua 
the History of 1815. 350 ; and " Introdneyon to tliw Bor- 
der Antiquities," 'ib. ExcmAon to the I-cnno*, Glasgow, 
and Drumlanrlg, 351. Purel*ss« of tho lands of Toftftoid, 
ib. Lines written in Illness, (5. Visited by Washington 
It* tpg, $52 1 lAdy Byron, and SlBwB Wilklh I54-9. 
Publication of ” HtA, Hoy * In DoOunbcF* IW-L 

1818 . -” Tales of My Landlord* Second Htarloe." pro|actod t 

end nagotM^» for p«blUdMagr 359. M HD 

bond to the Duke of ffoocleftefa. ». Hootthdi ltogrtla 
Connmaston, and comapondanoo. 9W-SI. 

tfenfl $0 Periodical Lfterathre, HI, El, SM*L Com* 
•pondenoa on rural aSMra $nd AbbotefOrd bulldinsa, 961 
rnuMfmWm- HJi pdaWoti tf» eocloty. 997* MAtaattoftoT 
M Twice Of tay Landlord* Second Seri*." - The Haart of 
Mid-Lotbl*a,** k> Juue, 979. -HaPkftrt^af Abbotsford, 
999. American MS. tragedy. 98*| Ameriaan temrUta. 
4b. Heating of Abbotsford, Yooaaanry dinner, M* Am 
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leoW; lit vm««- 

tjilalteg oiforef s.Baronstey,.»5. Write* addttftmf fo 
letter*/* M7« “ The Provincial Antlqni- 
ijtfrfjlMlSHil 45. Me of copyrights for £12,000, am. 

• f|bU4tetniiefl to renew hi* application for a seat on the 
, t M hqsw Bench, 889. Recurrence of Illness, 890, 898. 
Ivanhoe In progress, 897, 40ft, 418. Publication of M Tries 
of my Landlord, Third Scries,** via. “ The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor” and *‘ Legend of Montrose/* In Jens, 401, 
Continued attack of Illness, and anecdote of under, 403. 
Reestablishment of health, 48. Hts eon Walter Joins the 
18th Begtment of Hussars, 46. Correspondence with, 
and on the affairs of, his son, 400 passim 418. Visit of 
Frlnco Leopold, 409} and of Prtne# Gustavua, 410, 498. 
Movements and correspondence during the' Radical 
Alarms, 418 passim 417* Deaths of bis Mother, Unde, 
and Aont, ; 419, 417. Publication of ** Ivanhoe 1 * In De- 
cember, 418. 

1870. —Publication of "The Visionary** in January, 420; 
and of •• The Monastery** In March, 424. Revisit* Lon- 
don, 49ft. Ills portrait by Lawrence, 16. ; and bust by 
Ohantrey, 425-9. Allah Cbnnhiff ham's Memoranda, 42ft. 
His Baronetcy geaytttfd Hi April, 499. Marriage of his 
eldest daughter, 439. Visit of hrlneo Dustams at Ab- 
botsford, 46. ; Tenders of Honorary Degrees from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, 439. Autumn at Abbotsford ; Visit 
of ilf Humphry Doty. Henry Mackenzie. Dr Wollas- 
ton, and W. 8, Rose. 131. Pubttcatiolt^f M The Abbot " in 
September, 489. Formation' of the ffrnlr-Adam Club, 46. 
Writes Biographical Prefaces tor ** Ballantyne’s Novel- 
Ists* Library/* 489. Fleeted President or the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, 443. 

1091. — Publication of “ Kenilworth** In January, 444. Visit 
to London, 4b. Letters from Ululr-Adani, 4ftl. Revisits 
London, 458, Ills account of the Coronation of George 
IV., 4A4. Allan Cunningham** Memoranda, 4ft7. New 
. Buildings at Abbotsford, 499/ Visits at Ch left wood, 46. 
Progress of u The Pirate/* 403. Letter to the Countess 
foigiUn, 404. Publication of ** Franck’s Northern Ms* 
rnoirs/*axtd ” Lord FountalnhalVs Chronological Notes," 
463. Writes "Private Letters of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.* 499 . Second sale of copyrights, £8600,499. Khor- 
mous profits and prospective views, 46. Contract for 
t M Four unnamed works of Fiction," <6. Publication of 
•* The Pirate,* In December, 479. Dedication to, of Lord 
llyron's ''Cain," A. Affair of the Beacon Newspaper, 470. 
1022. — Publication of* The Fortunes of Nigel” tn May, 
474. " PvverU of (he Pekk**lh progress; A., 476. Mul- 
tiplied editions of Ms Vrttfage, 479. Publication of »Ha- 
lldon Hill** la June, 4b, Correspondence on repairs of 
Melrose Abtny. 477. Exert lone dnrthgtthtg George 
Fourth** Visit to Edinburgh* 490, 489, 4SL VlsH of Mr 
Crahbe, 489. Application for the VentoraBon uf Mono 
Meg, 480} and ofth^ Scottish Forfeited Peerage*. 

1083. — First symptom of apoplexy; 490. « Qsmlh lSm 
ward* hi p*0frees, 49a; add/ PtiMIcattoh of “Pevertl of 
the Nak” In /unrij, 499-9. Founder and President of 
the B&aatyffO (Huh, 49944/ Choeena member of the 
Ro xhUrgH b A. } «iad oMbsse of tho Edinburgh 
on Cat company. 49d.- Puhnmuea ef *quentfn Dur- 
wurd M tn Jtfne, 899, Thtfif erib Of eU p y righ t^ £8999, 
A. Writeo "Rsdayon Rorianee^SMr and “ Maod te re 
Croee/**, Visit of MIsFRdgOWervh, 897 ; and ' e# Mr 
Adolphus, A. Kteufsten ttf AUaatofiifiifo PteteBeatteo 
of** fit RohaaV VtM* r is D ee m s h S f; Ml 

lari year riun dlriai h ed proe p er B y , 91C 
I Iteatlon uf "Redgaantlri" to June, 514. fieemri Sdl- 


Bcott, Sir Waiter— 

tion of “ Swtft’s Life and Woriu," A. Write# « Tribute 
to the Memory of Lord Syren/’ 4b. State of Abbotaford. 
house, library, ud museum, 616. Speech a* the opening 
of the Edinburgh Aoademy, ML Death and Epitaph of 
Malda, 587-8. “Tales of the Crusaders'* begun, 928. 
Christmas at Abbotsford, In extracts from Captain Hall's 
ME Journal, A. 

1829*—. HIs festive ball ; settlement of Abbotsford; and 
marriage of Lieutenant Walter Scott, 844, 608, Pecu- 
niary loss by the Adelphi Theatre, 949, "Life of Buo- 
naparte ** projected, 549. Publication of “ Tales of the 
Crusaders ” In June, &50. Preparations for *' The Life 
of Buonaparte,’* 549. Excursion to Ireland. 954. Bel* 
fast steamer, 555. Enthusiastic reception In Dublin, 557. 
Visit of Thomas Moore, 560; of Mrs Coutts, arid the 
Duke of St Albans, 569. Commercial alarms, 6; 2. Diary 
commenced, 90th November, 972, 577. Ketrospcetivo 
sketch of his commercial connexion with Constable and 
the BaUsntyaes, 570, “ Storm blown over,” and song of 
“ Bonnie Dundee,” written at Christmas, 509. Intro- 
duction and Notes to the ** LsrocheJaquelin Memoirs,” 
and M Review of Pcpyt* Diary,” 591, 995. * 

1829.— Executes a bond for £10,000 over Abbotaford, 593. 
Commercial alarms renewed, 16. Catastrophe of ids 
affairs in the downfall of the three houses of Burst A 
Robinson, Constable, and Ballantyne, 595, 601 f*Mim &H. 
Trust-deed proposed, 597, 699 ; aud executed, G(IU. Publi* 
lleation of*'* The Letters of Maiacht Malay rowther ” in 
Maroh, 610 passim. Final departure from " poor 39 ( a^tlo 
Street,” 6)4. Domcatic aflUctions, ib., 616, ids. Corre- 
spondence regarding "The Letters of Malachi," 614. 
Abbotaford la solitude, G1H. Progress of '* Woodstock ” 
01*0 pa tJimGJO; and of “ The Life of Buonaparte, " 
Removal to Mrs Brown's lodgings, 0*2. ilhic** of Lady 
Scott, 504, 614, 622 ( and death, G23. “ Chronicle* of Uut 
Cauongate ** begun. 623. Publication of ” Wood-tuck ” 
in June, 626. Meeting of the Blair- Adam Club, (ktO. 
Lines on removal from Mrs Brown's, 632. Trip to Druui- 
lanrig,634; to Blair-Adam and Loehoru, 63ft. Appoint- 
ed a member of the Scotch College Commisaiou, 6,16. 
Journey to London and Paris, 637. Oxford, bin. Ab- 
botaford, 45. Walker Street, Edinburgh, ib. lllnrss 
from rheumatism. &a, 658. Retrospection* and gloomy 
forebodings, i'k Christmas at Abbotriord* 46. Progress 
of " The Life of Buonaparte,” aud ” Chronicles of tiio 
Canongate” passim, 

1927. — Program of ” (be JUf* of Buouaparte/' 650 passim 
659. Contributions to Periodical W orks, tiftl, Dinner 
parties, 699. Thestrkcal Fund Dinuer — avowal of Uie 
solo authorship of*' The Waver ley Novels," 23d Febru- 
ary, 46. Correspondence with Goethe, 665. Publication 
of ** The Lifts of Buonaparte” In Juna 6fr){ of “ Prom 
Miscellanies/’ 6 Vola. 8n»., 661. Writes ” Essay on the 
Planting of Waste Lands/* 45. Excursion to St. An- 
drews, 662. Affair of General U our gaud, 669. Excur- 
sion to Blyiheswood and Corehonse, 668. To Ravetis- 
worfr, Durham, Alnwick* and Sunderland, ik Autumn 
at Abbotaford* 663, 971. Publication of •* Chronicles of 
the Canongate, First Scries/* In November, 671, and 
OOmmeneet non A of the Second Series. 973. Affair of 
Abud A Co., 671-3. Writes ** Essay on Lan dscape Gar- 
dening,'* and M Memoirs of Geecs* Bmnatyne,” 673. 
FuMSdsOm of “ Tates of a Otundfother* First Scries,'* * 
tei Xteormher, 914. 1 tep wten of the WaverWy copy- 

right*, it. MUirit. Cntttam, «*. Chrism** *1 
A h hot rihrt . *X *M8**Utwy m * Olum, t*. 
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Scott, Sin Walte* — § 

1828. —Preparations for the “ Oput Magnam,” 674. Writes 
- Esa^ on Mo ttfewt"* ib. ; tad - Two Religious Dio* 

(counts,** 48. pawm. Letters to Mr George Uuntly Gor- 
don, 878. Contributions to M Heath's Keepsake,'* 07 g. 

Publication of the "Fair Maid of Perth," in AiyB. 6$). 

Journey to London, 682. Visits Charlecots, t*»; Ken- 
sirigton Palace, 685 ; Richmond Park. ib. 5 Gills RU1, G86 ; 

f Rokeby, 687; and Carlisle, <8. "Anne of Udtrateis" 

✓ commenced, 888. 

1829. — Visit to Clydesdale, 692. Publication of M Anne of ^ — » Character, summary of hb personal ml H u my t 784* 

Geiersteln" iu May, TOO; and ** History of Scotland,'* ! 750, 

Vol. I., for Lardaer's Cyclopedia, ib. Progress of the : - Lest Witt* and slate of his affiklrs, 761. 

" Opui Mapnum" &<7 prutius 702 . Review of M Anciet.t Mososskti to hi* memory, ib. 

Scottish History," CW. Publication of M Tales of a ; 
lira 1 id father, Third Series," in December, ib. Pubiloa- 

lion and sucoesaof the ** Opus Magnum/' 701-2. Ner- Scott, Waller, csyneyn. "Hkasuik." usMamdlSiUiir 
vous attack — hnmorrhagea, 702. Visit of Mr Halim, of Sir Walter Scott, 1. Portrait of, 20. 
ib. Death and epitaph of Thomas Purdie, 702-8. — Robert, grandfather. of Sir Walter, soooutl of, 2, 80k 

lm-Kerlifss) of Pitcairn's '* Ancient Criimnsl Trials," Portrait oC, tf. Ills death, 84. 

70S. Publication of “Auchlndrane, or the Ayrshire Tra- — Walter, father of Sir Walter, character of, A 22, 80. Mrs 
gedy," #5. W rites “ Ksssys on Popular Poetry, and 1ml- Corkburn's lines upon, 8. Marries Miss Anus Rather* 

lations of l ho Ancient Hallad," ib. Paralytic seisurs. ib. font, ib. Family or, 22. Aaocdouuhtff, 10, 80, 49. Proles- 

Preparation of •* letters on Ihmioooiogy ," Pubil- atonal habits, 80. Ascetic habits. 68, 8»4. His death, 83. 

cation of the last Series of •* Tales of a Grandfather,” j Characicrisiics of, 831, 620- Relics of, 788, Letter from, 

703. llirtoi y of ttootland, Vol. IX., for J«arrtncr'j* f^yclo- j 81. 

jnJie, ib. Hjvivwr of •* Houthry's Life of Runyan," ib. ; — - Hubert* eldest brother of hir W'aHer Bgott* character 
Ke«ii<rMtl< ii <>f the Clerkship of Session, 704-6. lUahr* ! of, 4. Unes by,. 18. Death of, ib. , ; 

Adam Club. 7i*4. KicursioiitoCulrn^tk C ommission \ Major J obu, second brother of Sir Walter, „4, 63. Aids 

on the mjuiI papers, 7 06. Prestonpans ro»l»iUid, 48. • Scott in the purchase of Abbotsford* '4U. Tiw rtUnn 
Offers of a i*n«on, and of fhe rank of Privy Councillor, officer of “ Paul’s letters," 313. Death of, lu 18W, 330. 

drclmed, ib., 7 Commencement of 14 Count Koticrt qf llahlts and ebs racier, 831, 58ft. . • 

Paris," «<>7. Ulvrthm diimrr. and speech at Jedburgh, — - Anno, shier of Sir Walter* 4* Xlsr death and cha- 
7W-m. A'luiofiit’ori to the citizens of Kdinlmrgli mi the racier, *A. t 79. 83. 

reception of < barbs X. of Prance. 7o9. V iolts of the ’ Thomas, third brother of fclr Walter, 4, 23 p*utm 147. 

Frcncl. exiled noblesse. 7 10. Publication of " Letters on ' Proposed aa a contributor to 41 The ttuarteriy Ret h*a," 

Dnnnn<il(i|!y," In IXvcinlwr, ib. Pit of apoplexy, 712-16. I 172* Afthtr of hia Kx tract or ship, 189. Disrussudln tlio 

Fourth 41 1*: plstlo of Mulrtchi Mala pro* liter" written, and j Uousoof Lords, ib, hostotlo Affairs, 881. burpvctad 

aupprcNsed. 714. Second di* blend to creditors, and their j author of the W averley Novels* 303, 83# n. Marriage of 

gift of the library, Ac., at Abbotsford, ib. Lnplcwaatit j his daughter, 412* Overture* lo, regarding hi* son, 489 

discussions with Railantyne and Cadell, 7 1 2- IS. j His death* 803. 

ft l. -His last will executes! In Edinburgh, 715-18. Ho- — - Utters to, 161,172, 189, 19^ 204, 247, 302, 330, 081, M7. 
aldenre with Mr Cadell, 718. *' Fortune’s Mcchantam," 412,417,429. 

ib. ** Address forth© county of Svlklrk" written —and JJanUd, fouHh brother of Kir Walter, 4. Vtifuftwaate 

rejected by tin* Freeholders, 719. 8poceh on Reform, at case of, 118, 134. Rztfuru from Jamaica, aud death, 188. 9 

Jedburgh, 720. Insulted there, ib.. 728. PoHrait by Mr ContritUanef blr Waller regarding tdm* (*L 

F. Grant . 720-1 . Apoplectic paralysis, 7*2-4. Tha Set- — Thomas, uncle of Kir Walter, 28. Lteatb.of, 
kirk election, 728. Commencement of " Castle Dangs* — — Chsylos, of Knove Bowtb. Hi* 198. 
rous,” 726. Excursion to Douglasdato, ib. Resolve non — — Miss Janet, sunt of filr Welter, 6, 84* Accompanies 
an excursion to Italy, 728. A Government frigate pro- him to Rath la hie fegrlfc yrsr. 0; at Kelso, ML Real- 

pared for his reception, 48. Visit of Mr J. W. Turner, j deuce at Kelso deaagibad by Scott, 82. m 

729. Mr Adolphus* memoranda, 728. Last visits to Captain Robert, uuck of 8ir Waiter, 7, 30. Parchsee 

Small holme, Rcmorslde. Kttriok. Ac., 729-80. Viflt of of Roaebanb, 88. Jitter to. 47. JfeUMgrstoh with Boots 
his eldest son, 780; of Captain Burns, 48. t and of Words- to Northumberland* £Q. Death andghMWCfpr, lift. Ha- 
worth, 781. Publication of ' Count Robert of Paris" and qmit ofKoeebatilafe loott*4lh 4 . ... „ 

"Castle Dangerous," in Novrmht*r, ib. DcpartureTrom J Mrs, mother oCMr Waller* 8* .Beg dlsp^Uioa ft# 
Abbotsford. 48. VfsltAo Rokeby. ib. ; London. 48. Re- | MmUy discipline, *, !?* Jl-K * &d y qi|l< » R , 82. £xWHr 

mivttaceneea by Mr ficott of Gala, 788 ; and I>r Fergussou, J cbeU's aooouut vf,89« Aneedstg oCJMutingFeCRfOHg%- 

784. Epitaph on Helen Walker, 78*. Arrival at Parts- j ton, 89. SHuees of, Jh d fh ( V««^her 1*12^4^. 

mouth, 784. Voyage in the Barham. 788. Letter on j Ctmrpstar Oftd rs mUdr oe n aea o^ W 4 Keguest.pf^lMa 4 
Graham’s island. 48. Malta, 736. Notes by Mrs John 
Davy, ib. Arrival at Naples. 73*. 

1832. — Residence at Naples, 789. Last attempts M re- 
* manee, 46. Sir WHRam OeiTs m e wm ruds. T40. Ksour- 
•ions to Pollie, 741 \ Pompeii, 48.; LaCavs, 74t; Pam- 
turn. 743; U Trifdti d*Ha Gift, 48.t F«fSMtt» 4K At 
Rome, 745. Escttriloa to the Cattle of Bmodsao, «8. 


aernne s tmm mm or, 7oe. m*#*'* ipMsga 

4* 42,74*8, lgU4Ms,sgiM death of bis faihsr # 88. 

-ok Lady, 79*. Hatjllo and qmjities In early niarriedyRff , 
48u JShth^f uiomRl. RatNirsioa to Cumherlaod, l3g.' 
AneedoU of, and JeOrep, 1*4- Loveqf t h os t riralfr 196. 
Hoc chaitin at AabeetML 889. EaniHasa meulnii of 
831* Hsr reccpttoo ef Amsrfcaa fcMidd% 392, Pulbri 


Scott, Sts W altes — v ? 

Memoranda of Kir William GeA at Rome, 48*;. 

Kdward Cheoey, 746* Journey to^ EvaakhMi, . 

Rhine steam-boat, 750. Fatal attach at Nhu«gulS^^|Wv 
crowning blow,"iA Arrival in London -- Jarmyn 
48. Voyage to Edinburgh, 781 Joumy *S Abhoufoiil^l 
48. Last days there, 4h 
His death, 2)*t September, 788. 

— besd, post-mortem examination ©4 48* .• 

— funetel. 7to. 
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IS, Reception of Prince l^copold, 410. 111- 
,*NMI 0 £ 064, 614 passim. Her death, 623. Funeral, 624. 
ffrtt 's reminiaoeneea of her, 62ft, 629, 630, 631, 634, 636, 
"wMMT* Portrait of, 762. 
feott, UOf, letter* to, 426. 

«»■*■ ... Lieut.- Colonel, now 8 lr Walter, eldest son of tlio Poet, 
birth of. 164. High School — “ Qilnockie,” 186. School 
anecdote of, 196, 267. Foot-ball match in Carterhaugh, 
327. Cornet in the Selkirkshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 363. 
Joinsthelsth regiment of hussars as Cornet, 404. Allan s 
portrait of, 473, 5ft4. Lieutenant in the Iftth Hussars, 
486. Marriage, Ml. Military hardships, 547. Reception 
of bis father In Dublin, ftft7. Revisits Abbotsford, 633. 
Illness, 762. Bequest to, 718. Visit to Abbotsford, 1831, 
723, 729. Horsemanship, 730. Accompanies Ills father 
to Portsmouth, Malta, Naples, he., 734 ; and attends on 
In his last Illness, 730. 

Letters to, 406 passim 449, 476, 486, 491, 543-6, 364, 584. 

— Charles, second son of Sir Walter, birth of, 1G4. Ac- 
companies Washington Irving to Melrose Abbey, 3A3. 
Proposal of sending him to India, 429. Sent to Lampotcr 
In Wales, 439; to Oxford, and the plan for India aban- 
doned, 62ft. Receives his flutter and sister at Oxford, 
648. A clerk In the Foreign Office, 674. Bequest to, 71 M. 

’ Attached to the Embassy at Naples, 723. Accompanies 
his father from Naples, 746. 

Letters to, 439, 442, 448, 468, 627. 

— Sophia, daughter of Sir Walter, birth of, 164. Anec- 
dote of “ Lady of the Lake,** 196 ; and discovery of the 
Scottish Regalia, 861. Remonstrance with Lord Buchan, 
402. Letter to, 427. Marriage, 428. 

[See Mrs lAX'khatt.} 

— Anne, daughter of Sir Walter, birth of. 161. Anecdote 
of " the egg," 382-3. The 44 l.ady Anne*' 383, 433. Ac- 
companies hor father to Ireland, ftftft. Anecdotc of vul- 
gar and common, 868 . Scotch songs. 3H4. Spirit of sa- 
tire. ib. Accompanies her father to London and Paris, 

1 687-48. Accident to, at restoration of Mons Meg, 698. 
Bequest to, 718. Accompanies her father to London, 
Italy, Ac., 731. Return to Abbotsford, 721. Pension front 
King William IV., 760. Her Illness aud death, ib. Let- 
tor fropi, 687. 

Mrs Walter, now Lady Scott, 342. 546-7, 556. Offer of 

pecuniary aid, 598, 62ft. Visit to Abbotsford, 633. 
f Letters to, 542, 544. 54ft. 

— Mrs Thomas, slster-ln-law of Sir Walter, 239, 648. 
730. 

Captain Walter (“ Satchel!*,*') hi* history of the name 

of Soott, I A Account of the Lords of Buccleuoh, 22. 

Mary . 44 The Flower of Yarrow, 4 * 19. 

Willlam^JEsq., of Raeburn, 42, 6ft. Death and remi- 
niscences of, 704. 

— — Walter, of Synton, 52 n, 

— Miss Anne, niece of Sir Walter, 622. 

— Hugh, Esq., oP Harden, now Lord Pol worth, 68 , 69. 
84, 97 •»„ 428, 586. 

Hun. Henry, younger of Harden, 621, 622, 707, 716. 

Letter to, 716. 

Mrs, of Harden, aids Soott In hts German studies, 69. 

Letter from, 45. 

— — Letter to, 205* Letter to, from Naples, 744. 

Lady Diana, 68 , 3M. Death of, 062. 

Lady Frances (Lady Douglas), 84. 

Seotts of Raeburn, 1 passim 28. 

of Harden, 6, 18 passim 52 n., 96, 385. 

Scott, Lady Anne, 298. 317. 

C. B. v Xeq. of Wool, 722. 


Scott, Lady Charlotte, 480. f 

Dr, of Darnlee, 379, 398, 421. 

George, companion of Mungo Park, 117. 

— - Captain Hugh! 492. 

James, Melrose, 601 n . 

— Lqfd John, 155. Death of, allusion to, in Marmion, 
ib. Letter to his mother on, 214. 

— — Major John, of Ravenswood, 722. 

Sir John, of Ancrum, 265. 

— — John, Esq. of Gala, accompanies Scott to the conti- 
nent, in 1815, 315 passim 323. Fox-cliase accident, 521. 
Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott in London, 1831, 732. 
Letter to, 428. 

44 Soott, Michael," of Dante, 747. 

Mr, of Scalloway, 265. 

Walter, nephew of Sir Walter, Scott’s resolution "to 

adopt him, 429. Advice on the choice of his profession, 

ib. 

— — Walter, cousin of Sir Walter, story of his Portsmouth 
marriage, 532. 

Walter, of 8cot*hall, 260. 

Sir William, 734. 

Sir William, of Harden, anecdote of his marriage with 

Meg Murray, 19. 

of Scots tarvot, 265. 

44 Scots Magazine, The," 112. 255, 3'i«. 

Scrope, William, Esq., 593, 600, tksi. Letter to, G 07 n. 
Sculpture, remarks on, 693. 

Beaforth, Francis Lord, death of, 306. Prophecy regard- 
ing, ib. t 307 n. 

Sea monsters off Soallow ay, 265. 

sickness, 267. 

44 Seals' lying-in hospital," 273. 

Scged of Ethiopia, 663. 

Selfish feelings In fashionable life, 471. 

Selkirk, Earl of, 1788, 16, 42 /*. 

— ~~ election at, 725. 

— — poachers, Scott's Intercession for, 312-3. 

44 Sutors" of, 327 ; their 4 * ftinv," 32* »»., 411. Piece of 

plate presented to, 408-9. 

monument to Sir Walter Scott In. 701. 

Selkirkshire, freeholders of, reject Scott's count > aihltv-s 
719. 

sheriffdom, affair of in Scott's lust illness, 753. 

Senior, Mr, his criticism on the “ Waverloy Novels," 495 ; 
on 44 Quentin Durward," 504 ; 41 Woodstock," 627 ; and 
the 44 Fair Maid of Perth," 681. 

Sentimental correspondence, Scott's aversion to. 188. 
Sentinel, Glasgow paper, 471. 

8epulchres, strong feelings in Scotland against violation 
of. 69ft. 

Servants, male, 407. 411, 413, 423, 51*4. 

Session, Court of, arrangement*. 141, 629. 

— Clerk of, Scott's appointment as, 138, 141-2. Duties 
of the office, 141. HI* colleagues, ib. Factious feeling* 
on hi* appointment, 142. New arrangement* In, 20*. 
His retirement from, 704-6, 71ft. 

Lady of, 389. 

Setting tun, the, Scott's early Hues on, 37. 

Seward, Anna, her remarks on 44 the Border Minstrelsy," 
95. Transmits a ballad for, 96. Her 44 Life of Dr Dar. 
win," 102. Visited by Scott at Lichfield, 143. Her de- 
scription of the poet, ib. Her death, 18R Bequest of her 
MS. poetry and correspondence, ib. Publication of, 20t. 

Letters to. 96. 97, 103, 105, 121, 128, 147. 

- 7 - Letter from, 1 47. 

Shad well’s plays, a projected edition of, 172. 



Shakspeare, bust of, 534. Scene of his deer-stealing, 682. 

287, 436, 443-4, 597. 605-8, G81, 71* «t. 

“ Shakspeare of Me IVabsters” 351. 

Sliandwivk Place, Edinburgh, Scott's r em oval to, 673. 

Sceye of first love reminiscence at, ib. 

Shandy, Jtev. Mr, 623. 

Sharpe, Archbishop, 463. 

Charles Kirkpatrick, Esq., his “ Metrical Legends," 

150. Drawing of Queen Elizabeth, 173. Sketch of him. 577. 
737. 

Letters to, 173, 730. 

Sir Cuthbert, CTO. Lines, “ Forget thee? No !*' to, ib, 

- — Richard, Esq., <>&.>. 

Shaw, Corporal, hilled at Waterloo, 317. 

Sheep, lambs, 651. 729. 

Sheffield knife, anecdote of, 321 . 

Shelley, Sir John, 404, 407. 

Lady, 407 GSi. 

Miss, ib. 

Pierce Byshe. ,'i79. 

Sbcphcrvi. Sir Samml, Lord Chief JLiron of Scotland, a 
member of the lUair-Adam Club, 4*6. Codwytim of, 
amid the romantic scenery of Scotland, 452. Sketch of, 
5>8. Apf'licatlon to Scott of a passage hi Cicero, C23. 

11 Snun«i-uu*s Ta« t-..’ 1 unfinished ballad of the, 83. 
Sheridan, K. II . anecdote of, 3S6 ft., 425, 594. 

— Thomas, *99, 737. 

Sh*n:r-cnurt process*, s, 65ft. 

Shetland, its agriculture, 260-1, 262-3. Customs, 43. Super* 

st it ions. 2 - •. 2M!. 

Bl icld story of the gold and silver one, 616. 

Shilling]:! w, Joscpii, Dnrnick, 515, 725. 

Ship launch, a. '.IVI. 

Shipwreck-, nurthi rn, t'6.1, 259, 277. 

Shipwrvcki d crew, simile of the, 678. ** 

Siiortrodi', dr Andrew, notes by, 46. 393, 421, 510, 514, 3*6, 
654. 

— Mr John Elliot. A*. *, 

— ■ Mr Thomas 636 n. 

Robert, Esq , 53. Accompanied Seoii to Llddesdalc, 
ib. Notice of Scott and Miss Carpenter, 73. His death, 
70! . Inscription of Scott's works to, 701 «. 

— — - Loiters to, 76, 3 3, 421. 

“ A'/, rusbui y-stafr.” 41. 

SibhaUh James, his circulating library. 1*. 

Slddonr, Mrs, 183. Anecdotes of, 183 717. Retirement 

».f, 22 ». 

— — M r Henry, become* manager of the Edinburgh theatre, 
185. lli* new comedy, la*. 

— Mrs Henry, her performance in the “ Family Legend,** 
Hidnmiitli, Lord. 137, 139,333; nicknamed the Doctor, 396 w. 

1 otter to, 4 16. 

Sidonla, Duke of Medina, 269. 

Simpson, James, Ksq.. 255 n. 

Sii;m-t-ring. inscription. 249. 

Sinclair, “ old Robert," 607 n. 

Sir John, 1.59. 215. 

Mrs Euphcrnia, 22. 

Single Stick, play at, 587. 

•■ Sir Bet is of Hampton." romance of, 742. 

Sir Giles Overreach, ** Kemble's and Cooke's contrasted, 
233. • 

•‘Sir TnisTREM," Publication of In May 1*04, II*. 

feix-fei t-hich C iib. 697. 

Skene, James. Esq. of Rubislaw, first sequaintsnee with 
Scott, 72. Reminiscences of Asbestlel, 1*9. Supplies 


material* for Quentin Durward, 4*7* SketefcHtJfM. 
Letter to» on Graluun's Island. 7*3, .... , 

Skene, James, Esq. of Bu&law, extracts from hlfijiffe 
moranda of Scott, 72. 100, 133, U4.Hk 4*3, 601. “ 

James Henry, Esq., Malta, 136, 

Skerries, Island of, 373. 

Skerry Vo hr, rtdgo of rocks, 28*. 

— Skirmuk.jWr 20 *. 

Skye, Sound of, »***. 

Island of, 384. 

Slain* Castle, m 274- 

Well of, 274. 

Jjaanoiwft'sdea, 896. 

•'Suw osar's, SutUUisr, Mutes**/' fiooU'* edition of* 
143. 

Sleep, 397, 38 9, 609. 

Smallhohnc Tower, 2, 22. View from tt described, 33. Visit 
to, 43. Ballad of the Eve of St. John, *4. Last visit of 
boott to. 728. 

Smallwood and Smtih, Messrs* Melrose, 47*. 

Smith, Misers, Darntek, 46*. 

— Mr Colvin, lit# portrait of Scott, 76*. 

Horace, Esq., hU novel of Brambtotye House/* 63* 8. 

Mr John, Darnlck. 645, 72*. 

— John, Esq., bookseller. Glasgow, SSL 
— - Dr Samuel, 523. 

— Rev. Sidney, 136, 473. 

William, E»q. ( ll.F n Ml eontroveray with Southey. 

*48. Anecdote of Scott's meeting with, ii 

Mrs, trial of, for poisoning, <35. 

Mis*, tragedian. 1*3, 2*3. 

Smollett, 731. 

&nuflr»bo*. French, anecdote, 892. 

Sobriquets of Scott, 42. 43, 497. 

Society or Solitude, cboioe of, 301-9.61*. 68*. 

8oUtude, 607. 

— — *1 Abbotsford, 617* 

Solomon. 249, *38. 

Solomon's Tempi*, 19*. 

“ bonus’, Lome, Cousotiov or Tuac* V 13 Vol*. 4io • 
139, 1*3* 

Somerset House, accident si a dinner in, 521. 

“ SoMMaaviLi.es, Hanoi* ow tss," puldleaHon of, *06, 

754. 

— John, Lord, 131, 13*. 721, 315. Illness *>f, 411. 

Rev. Dr, Jedburgh, 71, 636. 

Samuel, Esq., 416. 

Sotheby, William. Esq 1461. 641,681. 

Soul, Immortality of tint 66*, 623. 

Southey, Robert, Ksq M *LL.1>.. bis M Lift of Cowper/' 43. 
Ula V Madoo," 129, 147. 146. 14.- Visit* S«*U at A thee- 
lleh 133. Curious MS. brought by, ik Soot* a opinion 
of, in a letter to Mbs Seward, 147. HU* M Pulmerln of 
Enelsnd/* 148-9. M Chronicle of the Old," 161* » Queen 
Orraca," a*. M Thalabo/* 148* ttft4Mtvgb Review cri- 
ticism on, ib. Curse of Kehama, 1*4. S toft' c review of, 
1C*.. Edition of M The Morto Arthur,” 1*0. His opinion 
of “ M amilon/* 152. Becomes Editor of the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, 176. 90S. " History of Until. 4 * 184.348, 
883. Unsuccessful appUcatlon for the eMeeof HlelorU 
ogrspber-Royel, 2S8. AeotfMe tfceefflcoof Poe* tenant 
ate. 245. Devotion to Mfentry ptotnlta, W. Resign* 
charge of the Edinburgh Annual R eg is t e r. 333. Contro- 
vrrsy with Mr W. Smith, M.P.. *46. Hie Pilgrimage to 
Waterloo, (b> "Ut* of Wesley/' *18. Poem on the 
King's visit, 623. Proposed Editor of the Quarterly 
Review, <b. M History of the PcnlneoSar War” Ok 
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) to ttw*. 177, Ml, W4, SOI. sn. JO, JS», *4*. 
d#« 64J. 

; iffeirs of. 161, 166, 173-5, m, 192, 204,. 219, £91. 

.722. 

i Armada tenoii, 289* 294, 303. 

- hovob. 695. 

* ffpcate* ««id raxes," story of, 029 ru 
ftpScnilaUrt Society, Scott* member of the, 43. His Jessys 
there, ib. 


Strangford, Lord, 037. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, 403. 

Strathmore, Bari of* 69. 

Street, Mrs Celia, Abbotsford* 711* 

Strong, Mr, Fair We* 263 passim s. 

Stromneas, bay of, 274. Town of, 276* 

Strothers, Mr John, Glasgow, his M Poor Man's Sabbath,' 
a poem, 160-1, 166. • 

Strutt's, Joseph, " Queenhoo-ball," 8eott*s edition of, 189. 
Stuart, Lady Louisa, 84, 162, 181, 227, 329, 466, 629. Death 
of her brother, 479. 


Spencer, 128. 

— Bari, 95, 133, 133. 

— !!o«v WUflaiq Robert, 643. Lines of, <61. 

.Sporting Anecdote, 691. 

Sportsmen, 033. Anecdote of asm, it. 

Si soft, Madame de, 250 

Staff*, SeotVs 6m vUlt to, 197-201. Second visit In 1814, 
287. Cavern of; described, 288* Contrasted with other 
ea ferns, lb. 

Stafford, Marquis of, 224, 643. 

Marchioness of, (b. {Se$ Duck** of ’Sutherland.} 

Stag, Canadian, horns and feet, 307. 

Stanfield. Philip, remarks on the ease of for parricide! n 
1638,73.608. 

Stalker, Mr, one of Scott's early teachers, 7. 

Stark, Mr, architect, 210* 224, 243* 804. 

Statesmen, consistency of, 609, 662. 

Steam-heating of houses, 494, 500. 

Steam navigation, 006, 007. Anticipated consequenoes of 
824. 

Steele, Thomas, Esq., 254 n. 

Stennls, standing stones of, 270* 

Stevenson, Messrs, Oban, 292. 

John Hall, SCO n. 

— John, “ True Jock,” 368 n , 613. 

— - .Robert, Esq , engineer, 207. Voyage with Seetttn the 
* Light-house yacht, 1814* 258 posrim. Sees a missionary 
pteaehsr in Orkney, 274. Isle of Tyree, 286 posit tot 295. 
Stewart, Alexander* of tnvernahyle, an enthusiastic Ja- 
cob!! a* 39. Invites Scott to the Highlands, ib. 

Andrew, **a poetical tailor, * convicted of burglary, 

173. His Letters to Scott. 40. Scntenco commuted, 179. 
- General David, of Garth, 481. 484. 


— — Dugsld, Profbssor of Moral PhUoeophy, 12, 35, 37, 47. 
Beads Scott's translation of * Lenoro," 67. Letter (Tom, 
on Lenoro, 70. 


— — Sir Henry, of ADanton, Bart., 310, 011, 694. 

— — Sir Janice, of Allenbank* 853, 692, 762. 

— - Me James, of Brugh, affairs of, 531. 
m. Sir James, dt Allanbank, visit to Abbo tsfo rd, 60S. 
Fmm Mrs, otWlackhall, 619. 


SMehhd, Maples. 742. 
fMMNt Ceatle, 00, 056 n*, 638 n. 
Blasts Bart tWimaro Alexander), 18. 


StoddNrtt ffty John, visits Scott at Lastwad* 90. 
ttoMNto-CMttlto m, »>. 

I toftto CtoMl, th> *t.T. of. 747. 

MtototoV* tftMUTtt* Owtottar, pa*rta, *M. 
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Letters to, 100, 150, 162, 236, 341, 418, 466, 710. 

Dr Gilbert, IG9. 

Hon. Win,,' death of, 479. 

— Prince Charles Edward, 280-1, 291, 372. Aneedote o4 

608. Character, f 6. • 

papers, commission on the, 706. 

Studies, caution against neglect of, 406-7* 408, 445, 408, 527. 
Snocolb, Lord (8lr Archibald Campbell, Bart.), 684. 
Subscription papers, 684, 626 
Suicide, cases of, 522, 651. Reflections on, 681. 

M Sultan on Sbrkndib, Tux," published in 1817, 340. 
8uroburgh -head, 267. 

— — rost,4b. 

Sun, apostrophe to the* <23. 

“ Bun-setting,** Scott's early lines on the, 27. 

Sun* the* newspaper, 608 
Sunderland, 670. 

Sunnlnghlll, residence of Mr Ellis at* 102, 145, 314. 
Superstition, “ Dialogues on*" proposed, 004-5. 
Superstitions, 749. Of the Highlands, 282. Of Hunting, 
21 1 . Regarding lakes in Scotland, 329. Of the Orkneys, 
272 pauim 27 6 Of Shetland, 263. “ TVeiri," «A. Wrecks, 
1 5. Thunderbolts, 2G6 

.** SuxoxoN'a Daughter," Tale of the, published In No- 
vember 1827, 671. 

Surnames, 086. 

« — Introduction of. Into Scotland, 106. 
mffrtees, Robert, Esq. of Malnsforttv 194. 

Mr VUlere, 468, 648. 

Buter, Rov. Mr, Kllmore, 282. 

Sutherland, Duke of, 280 «. 

— - Duchess of, 487. Gaello title o£ 686. 

Setters of Selkirk, 827. [ See Selkirk.} 

Swsby, Mr, London, 475. 

Swanston, John, Abbotsford* 410* 417. 

Swift, Dr Jonathan, character of, 204. His Monument 
in 8t Patrick's Cathedral, 608. Stella, ah Portrait, ah 
Contrasted with 8e>tt, 060. 

' ‘s Liri and Works," 19 Vo!s.8vo. Edition of com- 
menced, 199. Published, July 1814, 204. Characteris- 
tics of, «0. Edinburgh Review Critiolsm, ib. Second 
edition of. in 1824, 514. 

Theophilus, 204. 

Swfoton, George, Esq., 006. 

— — John, Esq.* 631. His a nec dote of Mr Klnloch* ah 

— Sir John of 8winton* maternal great-grandfather of 
Sir Walter Scott, 3* 18, 472. 

Mrs Margaret, tragical death o f, 29. 

8 word-dance, account of, 268. 

8. W. 8., anecdote, 643-4. 

Sykes* Sir H. Bart* 498. 

" ***** AU oi &rdi * 


T 

Tkble-taXk, 647,633. 

toff, Scott sad Jeffrey* 106. Anecdote of Scott 



iffDBX. 


At AbboU&rd, 


and Coleridge at Sothety’*, UA 
4*1. * 

Tacitus, excellent qualities of his history, 448a 
Tailors, 405. 

Talbot, Sir George, 739. 

14 Talks or a Guasuf atb**,” 3 Volt., 1st Series (Soot* 
land.) Origin and progress o U 669, 681* 610. Publica- 
tion. C74. Popularity of, aft., 678. 

3 Vols., 2d Series, 688, 690. 

3 Vols., 3d Scries, 701. 

— — 3 Vols., 4th Series (France), 703* 

M Talks or mt Laxdlord," 1st Series, 4 Vole* 333 /Ku- 
ril* 338, 394. Opinions of, 338. [Are M The Bluet Dwarf* 9 
and 44 Old Mortality," 

2d Scries, 4 Vols., 338 panim, {See “ Heart of MU- 

Imthian ."] * 

3d Scries, 4 Vols., 491. Reception of, *6. [t#* 11 Tie 

Bride of Lammrrmoor " and “ Legend of Mantras**” 

4th Series. 4 Vols.. 731. Extract from the pre&oe 

to, 734. [ See 44 Count Robert of Baris" and 44 Castle Dan- 
gerout"} * 

Factitious scries of, announced, 391. 

“ Talks or this Chfsadsrs," 4 Vols., 44 The TsUnau H 
and 44 The Betrothed." progress of tbeir composition, 
519. Publication of, in June 1823, 330. 

• 4 Tali** as, Tub/’ l Sec 41 Tates of the Crusaders*"} 
Talleyrand, 640. 

TauUllan Castle, how introduced in fttarmion, 146. 

Tart r«t uni, Archbishop of, 741. 

Task- work, 58 2. 

Tate, Nahum. 224. 

Taxation of literary Incotno resisted. 230. 

Taylor's, William, translation of Burger's Lcnorc, 66. 
Compared with 8coit*s, C8. ^Letter to Scott on 44 The 
Chace,’*71. 

Tecs, river. 181, 217- 
TVignmouth, Lord, 376 n. 

Teniers, paint jugs of, 693. 

Terry. Daniel, comedian, 186. Ace 
• with Scott, 213. First appearance 

Theatre. 247 -H. Dramatizes 44 Guy ft|auftering," 329. 
Sobriquet, 44 The Grinder/* 357. Managor%f the Hay- 
market Theatre, 39G. Anecdotes of— “ Nigel *' and 44 My 
Surly," 468. Becomes lesaeo and manager of the Adel- 
pM Theatre, London, 546. Visit to it, 640. Failure of 
the speculation, 68l. Pecuniary loss to Scott by, »ft* 
Loiter from Scott to, (b . ; and to Mrs Lockhart on the 
affairs of, 689. IDs death, ift., 701. 

Letters to, 223 passim 548, 6S6.* .* * *> •* 1 

Mrs, 337, 396, 413, 686, 6S9 ». 

Waiter Scott, 343, 336, 412, 686, 689.’ 


comfAt, 18 f Intl^flf 

mcc at Covent Garden 



Thom* Mr, sculptor . hfc 3 g« M adf «Terao»l 

Butor Johnny,** 898. V* 

H*v, Mr, of Gonit, 886# 

Thomas, of ] 

830,729. 

M . — o* TwixsSehope, Attld*64, 

Thomson, George, Esq.* 373. 

— Rov.. George, utter si J 
racier ef, 424, 304*5, 434. Read* 4 * mM&mimm'l ti»he» . 
half, 394, 401, 439. Death of, 693. 760. 

J. A., Esq. of Charl*ton,496. 

Jam«,‘‘|dlbof^propo*^,J49, . 

Her. John, of Ph***i*Wn4, MS* l 

«rr«H cutfa. w, <*. 

— Thomas, Esq., 92. Appointed Deputy derh So* 
gtster of SooGaridb 140. His antifeerisn lor* 38L MM 
Mon of 44 8tr James Melville's UmndbrnT 888. 

The OaUshUU Poet,” 490, 888, PoeUcAllnrHatio* 

from, 490. 

Thoughts •* oouoealsdi** 648. ’ 

Thnde, Mrs, 647. 

Thoriow, Ml Chancellor, 4#. 

Thunder-storm, Its effbat* on Mt*< talhncy, S3. Me 
early lines on, 97. 

Thurtell, the murderer of Wears, 633, 688*7. 

Tickcll, Major, 284 n. 

Tlckaor, Professor, of Boston, Mew England, 391,398, 768. 
Time, linos to, 68, 673. Interest conferred by, on works of 
art, 230-1. 

Times, the, newspaper. Its toaolitlon of General Oow* 
gaud's case, 667. 

Ting and Ting weld, 268. 

Ting wall, church of, in Shetland, 264. Parish of; 388. 
Tippoo SsAb, 284. 

Titles, Scottish dormant, 613. 

Tbcall Poetry, 201. 

Tobermory, Mull, 289. 

Tod, Thomas, Esq., W.S.,48, 

•• Willie,** 132. 

— a- Colonel, Account of Rajasthan* 4f • 

Todd and Romanes, Messrs, 833. 

folbootb, old, of Edinburgh, a niche /ram or a aloha <n» 
337. # 

Toothaeh, 619. 

“ Too well known,” the, Mjf CM. 

Topllts. 491. 

Torlolsk, Isle of Moll, 288. 

Tgrlohia, Puobess of, 746. 

^Wbrptcnltl," 200. • * 

Town and country eontraetad, 680, 689, 

Toy-woman, a travelling companion, 


44 Tries r chauffers " of Germany, 477. 

Tevlot river, 11, 132. 

T hack well. Colonel, 845. 

44 The Club" Carrubber's Close, formation of, 42, 88. List 
of its Original Members, 42 n. 

London, 4218. 

44 Thb Laird's Jock/* tale of, 673. 

44 V he Tailor," song of, 58, 207* 

Theatre, London audience of the, 392, 441. 

of Bath, 7, 24. 

Theatrical representations, effects of In youth, 34. Re- 
marks on, 24^ 

• — Fund dinner, February 1827, 682-3, 

— speculations, 646, 648. 

Theseus, of Virgil* 683* 

Thistiewood, Captain, 447. 


Tragedy, modem state of, 413 819. ^ < 

a quietus to one In manuscript, 413. 

Train. Mr Joseph, poems of, 60S. »» MtiM td Rabtf 
In collecting traditions, aneodotes, mod mtimMbm, 183" li 
339, ta ; Of Old Mortality and Rob Ref ,3*r Tb* ” Wid* 
lace chair,” 616* 

Letters to, 304. 

Trsquair, Earlof^MA. 

Travel, advice regarding, 616-7* 

Travelling, aneodotce at, 8ft>» 316. 

expenses, 638, 619. 

Trial by Jury, 209. 

” Tritea Its verse, by h young eoMtoa”<Mart aHtraMVIR . 

Tripp, Baron, ane c d o t e s oC 661. # 

TYeim, of 8betiaad,8tL 

TnriA, taiy of whw f Oau, ttt, / j 
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» of hi# singularities, 599. A9Mr*of,587. 
wdl*oft27I. ** 

*«l 1 

•r*kmr 95. 69. 8Uv*r bear of, 60. 
tmirfei on tlio, 599 
f properties of a,349* 

Mmbervy Castle, 304. 

Turnbull, Rev. John of Tlngwall, hi* voyftg 1 • with Scott 
In 1314, 399* 93ft. Character, 964. Severe domestic be- 
mvemmt, ib. ft 
« TUrn-nfam," 909, 999, 949. 

Turner's " History of the Anglo-Saxon*," 98. 

J. W., royal indomtcin, hi* drawing* at Abbots- 
tord, |97, 744. Vliit to Scott, 799. Ulaitrallon* of 
Scott'* poetry, ib. 

Tutor*, fhrolfy, 8ft7, 009, 

* fWwWjr, Me grief," 979. 

Tweed, rim, 61, 1*2, 909, 363, SOB, 494, 664, 568, 763. Arise 
oft 633, 664. New bridge, 739. 

* Twin bodies" in PlUcottle’s •* History," 094. 
twlrdohopt, 01. 

«Tw* Drove**,” tale of the, published In Neeember 1897, 
*67h 

Tyree, Isle of, 986. 

Tytler, P. P„ Esq , hi* w History of Scotland," 609 n. 

Mrs, senior, 633. 

U 

Ham Smowe, cave described, 979, 990. Contrasted with 
Macall liter's cave and Staffs, 989. 

Hgo Foscolo, transmutation of from " a lion" to a * bore," 
679. 

Ulva, 288. 

w Undine," tale of, 419, 476. 

Unbsppy days, C19 

Union of England and Scotland, 613-14. 

Unit!**, dramatic, 446*7. 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, quotation from, 469. 

Usefhl lives, of short dote, 919. 

Usher, Mr John, Toftdeld, SOI, 417, 494. 

Uttexeter, 391. * 


Valet ta, town of, In Malta, 
» Vanity, literary, 699. 

Van MUdert, Mrs, 33*. 
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Ym* of .UT.r,^, ,yt of lS* Byron lo tfkqU, (11. S*w 
V.U*k,ul.rf'**Afc‘ *’ " 

ywttfc/ygrtb. . h wwl of Odin." w 
YmUw, .Mt to, UK 

YwrtrttoqawK, M4. 

», TOO. 

YwtoV. "Knlfht. of MUU." 14. 

▼Ml., ttttpl. of, ,47. 

VlfawH Wwwi now ftOMQ. Iwtt iwwt i i to. W*. 
YU^*pMdi*,jkuU hUi^ebttpd*fptefiufamfreu>,Ml. 
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r 
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VUK. of thrM <tay«, 570 n. 

Volcanic island, new, 733, 735/ Letter on, 736. 

Voter*, Chevalier de la, unde to Lady Scott, 989 
Voltaire, 431. 

Volunteers, burgher, 941. 

— [Sfi Edinburgh.] 

levies of, In 1809, 413, 419, 419. 

Vulgar, meaning of, 569. 

W 

Wags, professed, 643. 

Waldie, Mr Robert, 38. 

Mr*, ib. 

Miss, her “ Rome in the Nineteenth Century," 3 \ ols 

33 

Wales, North, 634 

Walker, Mr, teacher of dancing, 3ft. 

— Deacon, Galashiels. 490. 

Helen, the original of Jeeunlo Deans, Scott's Monu- 
ment to, 733. 

Rev. James, Dunndttar, 69, 67 

Lieutenant, of " The Barham," 73ft. 

— Street, Edinburgh, Scott's residence In, 648. 

Patrick, •* Lives of the Covenanters," 865. 

" Wallace Clialr M at Abbotsford, 510. 

'gSgerd, 585. 

•" Wauadmor,** German fabrication of, 650 
Walpole, Horace, Lord Orford, 365, 677. His “ Letters to 
Montague," 365. 11 Posthumous Memoirs," 473 
" Walter Scott," Smack named, 637. 

Walton Hall, 438. Visited by Sir Walter and Mr Lockhart. 
439. 

War-horn, Bordet, 64. * * 

Warriors and Monks, traditions of, 287 
Warion's, Dr, proposed edition of Dryden, 131 Edition of 
Pope, 16. 

Warwick Church, and Castle, 543 * * 

Ejgatchend WrtjfUnJ Ireland," 562 
’W^er-bui," supS^iilon, p *2 
Watering places, society at. 61 1 

Waterloo, tyl<! oft,v (sited by Scott, 313 Major Gordon • 
narrative of, itf T LUtcr on, from Scott to tlio Duke of 
Bwcdeucty, tb , 317, and to Miss Ballhe, 319 
Watson, Thomas, Esq , M.D , accompanies Scott In dims* 
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